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IV.IO  PALEONTOLOGICAL  RESOURCES 

IV.10.1  Approach  to  Impact  Analysis 

IV.10.1.1  General  Methods 

The  programmatic  analysis  presented  herein  discusses  the  potential  impacts  to  paleonto- 
logical resources  from  implementing  the  Desert  Renewable  Energy  Conservation  Plan 
[DRECP  or  Plan)  alternatives.  As  noted  in  Volume  111,  Chapter  111.10,  significant  paleonto- 
logical resources  within  the  Plan  Area  [and  for  transmission  required  outside  the  Plan 
Area]  are  predominantly  associated  with  pre-Holocene  [older  than  10,000  years)  geologic 
units  that  are  of  sedimentary  origin,  with  certain  exceptions. 

Appendix  R2.10  includes  13  tables  supporting  the  impact  analysis  in  this  chapter.  The 
tables  present  impact  acreages  for  each  alternative  according  to  the  Potential  Fossil  Yield 
Classification  [PFYC)  of  geologic  units  within  the  Plan  Area  [see  Volume  111,  Chapter  111.10). 
The  tables  in  Appendix  R2.10  include  two  tables  for  each  alternative — one  that  presents 
Plan-wide  impacts,  and  one  that  presents  a subset  of  those  impacts  specific  to  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  [BLM)  land  under  the  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  [LUPA). 

IV.  10. 1.1.1  Terms  and  Definitions 

There  are  several  important  terms  used  throughout  this  chapter,  whose  definitions  are 
derived  from  the  federal  Paleontological  Resources  Preservation  Act  [Title  VI,  Subtitle  D of 
the  Omnibus  Public  Land  Management  Act  of  2009)  and  the  implementing  guidelines 
developed  by  BLM  [Instruction  Memorandum  [IM]  2009-011): 

• The  term  paleontological  resource  (or fossil]  means  “any  fossilized  remains,  traces, 
or  imprints  of  organisms,  preserved  in  or  on  the  earth's  crust,  that  are  of  paleonto- 
logical interest  and  that  provide  information  about  the  history  of  life  on  earth" 

[16  U.S.C.  470aaa). 

• Paleontological  locality,  location,  or  site  refers  to  a “geographic  area  where  a paleon- 
tological resource  is  found.  Localities,  locations,  and  sites  may  be  as  small  as  a single 
point  on  the  ground  or  as  large  as  the  area  of  an  outcrop  of  a formation  in  which 
paleontological  resources  are  found"  [BLM  IM  2009-011). 

• A significant  paleontological  resource  is  a paleontological  resource  that  is 
scientifically  important  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  reasons:  “[!)  It  is  a rare  or 
previously  unknown  species,  [2)  it  is  of  high  quality  and  well-preserved,  [3)  it 
preserves  a previously  unknown  anatomical  feature  or  other  characteristic,  [4)  it 
provides  new  information  about  the  history  of  life  on  earth,  or  [5)  it  has  identified 
educational  or  recreational  value"  [BLM  IM  2009-011). 
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• A geologic  unit,  as  used  in  this  chapter,  refers  to  rocks  or  loose  sedimentary  deposits 
that  can  be  grouped  based  on  common  characteristics,  such  as  age,  physical  charac- 
teristics, and  origin.  Geologic  units  may  be  delineated  at  a statewide,  regional,  or 
local  scale  and  may  refer  to  sedimentary,  igneous,  or  metamorphic  rocks. 

• Afossiliferous  (or  fossil-bearing]  geologic  unit  refers  to  any  geologic  material,  unit,  or 
formation  known  to  contain  fossils  based  on  museum  collection  records,  published 
scientific  literature,  and/or  other  maps  and  reports. 

• The  fossil-yield  potential  of  a geologic  unit  or  formation  is  a measure  of  the  likelihood 
that  a specific  geologic  unit  or  formation  will  contain  paleontological  resources. 

• Taphonomy  is  the  study  of  the  processes  such  as  burial,  decay,  and  preservation  that 
affect  animal  and  plant  remains  as  they  become  fossilized. 

It  is  possible  for  fossils  not  to  have  scientific  importance,  especially  if  they  "lack  provenience 
or  context,  lack  physical  integrity  because  of  decay  or  natural  erosion,  or  are  overly 
redundant  or  are  otherwise  not  useful  for  research"  [BLM  IM  2009-011].  Fossils  and/or 
paleontological  localities  associated  with  any  cultural  item  or  archeological  site  are  more 
appropriately  considered  and  analyzed  in  the  context  of  cultural  resources  [i.e.,  under  the 
National  Historic  Preservation  Act  and  the  Archaeological  Resources  Protection  Act). 

IV, 10,1.1.2  Analysis  Approach  < 

This  chapter  qualitatively  analyzes  potential  impacts  to  paleontological  resources  based  on: 

• The  general  distribution  of  known  fossil  localities  and  the  fossil-yield  potential  of 
the  geologic  units  underlying  the  Plan  Area. 

• The  location,  extent,  and  depth  of  construction-related  land  disturbances  that  typic- 
ally occur  from  development  of  various  renewable  energy  technologies  (i.e.,  solar, 
wind,  and  geothermal)  and  transmission  options. 

• The  degree  to  which  unintended  increases  in  public  accessibility  due  to  develop- 
ment of  access  roads  and/or  transmission  infrastructure  could  encourage 
unauthorized-collection  activities,  theft,  and/or  vandalism. 

• The  effectiveness  of  resource  avoidance/minimization  measures  proposed  as  part  of 
the  DRECP  and  required  under  existing  regulations. 

These  factors  are  examined  together  to  describe  the  context  (e.g.,  localized,  regional,  or 
subregional),  intensity  (e.g.,  negligible,  minor,  moderate,  or  severe),  duration  (e.g., 
short-term,  long-term,  or  permanent),  and  type  (e.g.,  beneficial  or  adverse)  of  impact. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  resource,  potential  impacts  are  generally  localized  and 
permanent  in  the  absence  of  appropriate  mitigation  measures.  The  intensity  of  impacts  \ 
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depends  on  the  quantity  and  significance  of  paleontological  resources  encountered. 
Because  fossils  are  primarily  underground,  the  intensity  of  impacts  may  not  be  known 
until  a project  begins  construction. 

Determinations  of  the  uniqueness  or  significance  of  paleontological  resources  can  only  be 
made  by  qualified,  trained  paleontologists  familiar  with  the  fossil(s]  under  consideration. 
Therefore,  in  circumstances  where  no  significant  fossil  localities  are  already  known  to 
occur  within  the  physical  footprint  of  development  (either  through  museum  collections 
records,  published  scientific  literature,  or  preconstruction  surveys],  actual  impacts  may 
only  truly  be  known  once  a fossil  is  uncovered  and  identified.  The  definition  of  a significant 
paleontological  resource  has  one  basic  assumption:  that  any  fossil  in  question  has  been 
identified  to  a reasonably  precise  level,  preferably  to  the  level  of  genus  or  species.  There- 
fore, all  fossils  newly  uncovered  on  a site  must  always  be  treated  as  potentially  significant 
until  they  are  examined  by  a qualified  paleontologist  (Scott  and  Springer  2003).  This  caveat 
is  why  Covered  Activities  under  the  DRECP  (and  particularly  activities  involving  subsurface 
disturbance]  are  discussed  in  this  document  in  terms  of  their  potential  to  impact 
paleontological  resources. 

The  quantitative  analysis  of  potential  impacts  presented  in  Section  IV.10.3,  Impact  Analysis 
by  Alternative,  is  based  on  a preliminary  assessment  of  the  PFYCs  of  geologic  units  underly- 
ing the  Plan  Area.  The  sources  consulted,  methods  used,  and  results  of  the  preliminary 
PFYC  ratings  for  the  Plan  Area  are  described  in  detail  in  Volume  111,  Chapter  111.10.  Definitions 
for  individual  PFYCs  are  provided  in  Volume  111,  Table  III. 10-1.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
analysis,  PFYCs  are  grouped  into  three  categories  based  on  the  level  of  management  concern 
and  the  type  of  assessment  and  mitigation  actions  that  could  be  required: 

• Low/Very  Low  (LVL):  PFYC  Classes  1 and  2.  Management  concern  is  low,  and 
assessment  and  mitigation  are  only  required  in  rare  circumstances.  Even  in  such 
cases,  the  estimated  PFYC  must  be  confirmed  at  a local  level,  and  it  must  be 
demonstrated  that  there  are  no  known  paleontological  localities  in  the  affected  area 
(e.g.,  through  a record  search  and  literature  review]. 

• Moderate/Unknown  (MU):  PFYC  Class  3.  Management  concern  is  either  moderate 
or  cannot  be  determined  from  existing  data.  A written  assessment  would  be  required; 
and,  depending  on  the  potential  for  impacts,  a paleontological  field  survey  and  report 
would  be  needed.  Further  action,  including  project  redesign  and/or  a monitoring  and 
mitigation  plan,  may  be  required  depending  on  the  results  of  the  written  assessment 
and  field  survey.  Because  of  the  initial  lack  of  information,  areas  of  unknown  potential 
may  be  reassigned  to  a different  PFYC  after  further  investigation. 

• High/Very  High  (HVH):  PFYC  Classes  4 and  5.  Management  concern  is  high  to  very 
high.  The  probability  of  impacts  to  significant  paleontological  resources  is  moderate 
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to  high,  depending  on  the  proposed  action  (e.g.,  extent  and  depth  of  disturbance].  A 
field  survey  by  a qualified  paleontologist  is  likely  needed  to  assess  local  conditions, 
and  special  management  actions  may  be  needed. 

Using  Geographic  Information  Systems,  the  proposed  Development  Focus  Areas  [DFAs]  for 
each  alternative  were  evaluated  according  to  the  extent  to  which  they  intersect  geologic 
units  with  various  PFYCs.  It  was  presumed  that  DFAs  that  cover  more  area  underlain  by 
geologic  units  with  an  HVH  PFYC  are  more  likely  to  adversely  impact  significant  paleonto- 
logical resources  than  those  underlain  by  geologic  units  with  an  LVL  PFYC.  This  quantita- 
tive impact  analysis  was  performed  at  the  Plan-wide  level  and  by  ecoregion  subarea.  Eco- 
region  subareas  were  considered  an  appropriate  geographic  unit  for  paleontological 
resource  evaluation  because  their  boundaries  generally  coincide  with  important  geologic 
and  geomorphic  transitions. 

IV.10.1.1.3  Scope  of  Analysis 

The  DRECP  broadly  defines  DFAs  for  each  of  the  alternatives  but  does  not  identify  specific 
locations  or  detailed  designs  for  renewable  energy  development.  Accordingly,  this  analysis 
presents  a broad-level  view  of  potential  impacts  on  paleontological  resources,  based  on  a 
preliminary  coarse-scale  estimate  of  the  PFYCs-  of  the  geologic  units  underlying  the  Plan 
Area,  as  well  as  the  general  location  and  significance  of  known  paleontological  localities 
and  sites  (see  Volume  III,  Chapter  III. 10).  As  they  are  proposed,  individual  renewable 
energy  projects  seeking  approval  from  land  management  agencies  would  be  required  to  re- 
evaluate paleontological  resources  at  a project  level  of  detail.  Project-specific  impacts 
would  be  assessed  during  the  permitting  process  and  in  supplemental  California  Environ- 
mental Quality  Act  [CEQA]  and  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  [NEPA]  documents, 
including  a re-evaluation  of  the  PFYC  of  underlying  geologic  units  using  the  best  available 
geologic  data. 

The  presence  (or  the  potential  presence]  of  paleontological  resources  within  the  Plan  Area 
is  highly  variable  and  depends  upon  numerous  factors  that  are  most  appropriately  examined 
at  a local  level.  Site-specific  information  needs  to  be  collected  to  define  paleontological 
resources  and  their  significance  for  individual  locations  and  project  proposals.  Such  infor- 
mation includes  (1]  the  nature  and  distribution  of  geologic  units  and  their  general  fossil- 
yield  potential,  (2]  whether  institutional  collections  have  recorded  fossil  specimens  on  the 
site  (or  regionally  within  the  same  geologic  units],  (3]  whether  there  is  published  scientific 
literature  pertaining  to  the  site  or  its  underlying  formations,  and  (4]  whether  preconstruc- 
tion surveys  of  the  site  or  similar  geologic  units  have  yielded  fossils.  In  addition,  the  proba- 
bility for  individual  renewable  energy  projects  to  have  adverse  impacts  on  paleontological 
resources,  and  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  those  impacts,  depends  upon  the  specific  loca- 
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tion,  layout,  technology,  and  design  of  the  projects,  as  well  as  the  effectiveness  of  avoid- 
ance/minimization measures  to  be  required. 

IV.10.1.2  CEQA  Standards  of  Significance 

CEQA  Guidelines  Appendix  G has  established  the  following  standard  for  use  in  determining 
the  significance  of  impacts  on  paleontological  resources  from  a proposed  action  or  project: 

• Would  the  project  directly  or  indirectly  destroy  a unique  paleontological  resource  or 
site  or  unique  geologic  feature? 

Two  other  significance  standards  provided  within  the  CEQA  Guidelines  [attached  to  the 
geology  and  hydrology  issue  areas]  do  not  explicitly  mention  paleontological  resources  but 
are  relevant  nonetheless: 

• Would  the  project  result  in  substantial  soil  erosion  or  the  loss  of  topsoil? 

• Would  the  project  substantially  alter  the  existing  drainage  pattern  of  the  site  or 
area,  including  through  the  alteration  of  the  course  of  a stream  or  river,  in  a manner 
which  would  result  in  substantial  erosion  or  siltation  on  or  offsite? 

These  standards  are  relevant  because  accelerated  erosion  or  loss  of  topsoil  could  remove 
paleontological  resources,  if  present,  from  their  original  context  and  damage  their  integrity 
though  fragmentation  and  dispersal.  Excessive  sediment  deposition  down  gradient  of 
renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  could  also  bury  fossils  exposed  at  the 
surface.  These  processes  occur  naturally  under  existing  conditions,  so  fossil  erosion,  trans- 
port, or  burial  are  only  characterized  as  impacts  to  the  extent  that  Covered  Activities 
change  or  accelerate  the  rate  of  said  processes. 

CEQA  relies  on  lead  agencies  to  provide  their  own  definitions,  guidance,  and/or  thresholds 
related  to  paleontological  resource  impacts.  Accordingly,  discretionary  actions  on  nonfede- 
ral  lands  within  the  Plan  Area  would  require  lead  agencies  to  analyze  individual  project 
proposals  according  to  their  own  thresholds  and  guidelines.  In  the  absence  of  universally 
accepted  significance  standards,  beyond  Appendix  G,  for  impacts,  there  is  little  consistency 
among  state  and  local  agencies  in  their  approaches  to  analyzing  potential  impacts  on  pale- 
ontological resources.  Some  nonfederal  agencies  with  jurisdiction  in  the  Plan  Area — such 
as  Riverside,  San  Diego,  and  San  Bernardino  counties — have  incorporated  into  their  use 
permitting  processes  requirements  to  protect  paleontological  resources.  Other  lead  agencies 
rely  solely  on  Appendix  G and/or  significance  standards  developed  by  others,  such  as  the 
Society  of  Vertebrate  Paleontology  or  federal  land  management  agencies  such  as  BLM,  the 
National  Park  Service,  or  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 
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Although  there  are  no  universal  guidelines  for  the  assessment  and  mitigation  of  paleonto- 
logical resources,  there  is  also  no  major  disagreement  or  controversy  among  agencies  on 
fundamental  terms  and  concepts  related  to  paleontological  resources.  Although  many  of 
the  definitions  in  Section  IV.IO. 1.1.1,  Terms  and  Definitions,  are  derived  from  federal 
statutes  and  apply  specifically  to  federal  land,  their  definitions  are  not  less  detailed  or 
otherwise  in  fundamental  conflict  with  the  basic  concept  of  paleontological  resources  as 
used  by  state  and  local  agencies.  Accordingly,  this  analysis  assumes  that  a “unique  paleon- 
tological resource"  referred  to  in  the  CEQA  Guidelines  Appendix  G is  equivalent  to  a "signif- 
icant paleontological  resource"  as  defined  in  Section  IV.IO. 1.1.1.  Further,  this  analysis 
applies  the  procedural  guidance  developed  by  BLM  globally  to  the  whole  Plan  Area 
[regardless  of  jurisdiction)  because  it  is  equivalent  to  or  more  stringent  than  rules  applied 
by  local  and  state  agencies  under  CEQA.  For  example,  local  agencies  that  apply  the  Society 
of  Vertebrate  Paleontology  guidelines  to  paleontological  resources  under  CEQA  often  place 
less  importance  on  invertebrate  fossils  or  microfossils  compared  with  the  BLM  guidance. 

IV.10.2  Typical  Impacts  Common  to  All  Action  Alternatives 

The  following  general  discussion  identifies  typical  impacts  on  paleontological  resources 
within  the  Plan  Area  that  are  common  to  all  alternatives.  An  adverse  impact  on  paleonto- 
logical resources  would  occur  if  any  of  the  Covered  Activities  would  result  in  the  loss,  dam- 
age, or  destruction  of  any  unique  or  significant  paleontological  resource.  This  includes  any 
fossil  that  has  one  or  more  of  the  following  characteristics:  [1)  It  is  a rare  or  previously 
unknown  species,  (2)  it  is  of  high  quality  and  well-preserved,  [3)  it  preserves  a previously 
unknown  anatomical  feature  or  other  characteristic,  (4)  it  provides  new  information  about 
the  history  of  life  on  earth,  or  (5)  it  has  identified  educational  or  recreational  value. 

Because  the  distribution  of  known  fossil  localities  and  the  fossil-yield  potential  of  the  geo- 
logic setting  is  a site-specific  consideration,  this  discussion  focuses  on  the  nature  and 
magnitude  of  ground-disturbing  activities  for  various  phases  of  renewable  energy  develop- 
ment and  for  different  types  of  renewable  energy  technology.  The  fossil-yielding  potential 
of  geologic  units  underlying  the  DFAs  and  the  planned  distribution  of  renewable  energy 
technologies  will  be  the  focus  of  the  alternative-specific  analysis. 

Paleontological  resources  are  nonrenewable  and,  once  damaged  or  destroyed,  cannot  be 
recovered  or  replaced.  Therefore,  if  Covered  Activities  result  in  the  loss,  damage,  or 
destruction  of  a significant  paleontological  resource,  this  scientific  resource  would  become 
irretrievable.  Data  recovery  and  resource  removal  are  ways  in  which  at  least  some  informa- 
tion can  be  salvaged  should  a paleontological  resource  or  site  be  affected,  but  certain  con- 
textual data  would  invariably  be  lost.  The  discovery  of  otherwise  unknown  fossils  would  be 
beneficial  to  science  and  the  public  good  but  only  as  long  as  sufficient  data  [including  strati- 
graphic and  taphonomic  information  and  high  quality  and  representative  specimens)  can 
be  collected  and  recorded.  Ultimately,  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  potential  impacts  to 
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paleontological  resources  depend  upon  the  resources  discovered,  if  any,  and  the  effective- 
ness of  mitigation  measures. 

IV.10.2.1  Impacts  of  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development 
IV.  10.2.1.1  Impacts  of  Site  Characterization 

Preconstruction  site  characterization  activities — including  installation  of  meteorological 
towers,  completion  of  soil  borings,  and  installation  of  temporary  access  roads — generally 
have  the  same  types  of  impacts  as  those  described  for  the  construction  and  decommission- 
ing phases  (see  Section  IV.IO. 2. 1.2,  Impacts  of  Construction  and  Decommissioning}.  How- 
ever, site  characterization  activities  have  a lower  probability  of  adversely  impacting  pale- 
ontological resources  due  to  the  temporary,  minor,  and  dispersed  nature  of  ground  distur- 
bance that  would  be  required,  especially  when  compared  with  activities  associated  with 
facility  construction  and  decommissioning. 

Site  reconnaissance  and  survey  activities  as  well  as  geotechnical  exploration  are  required 
for  all  Covered  Activities  regardless  of  the  renewable  energy  technology  employed;  and 
thus,  the  potential  impacts  of  those  activities  are  similar  across  technologies.  Any  potential 
impacts  from  surface-disturbing  activities  can  typically  be  mitigated  by  carrying  out  pedes- 
trian surveys  prior  to  the  activity.  Pedestrian  surveys  for  paleontological  resources  serve  to 
identify  and  collect  data  for  both  known  and  previously  unknown  fossils,  if  present.  Site 
characterization  activities  that  do  not  disturb  subsurface  geologic  materials  include  site 
reconnaissance,  species-specific  surveys,  and,  if  on  flat  ground,  establishment  of  temporary 
unpaved  access  routes.  Because  exposure  of  paleontological  resources  is  usually  limited  to 
rock  outcrops  and/or  stream-cut  slopes,  the  potential  for  these  types  of  activities  to 
adversely  impact  paleontological  resources  would  be  minimal. 

Geotechnical  testing  activities,  while  common  to  all  alternatives,  would  vary  in  the  scope 
and  specific  techniques  used  and  would  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  facility  and  the  tech- 
nology employed.  Since  the  goal  of  geotechnical  exploration  is  to  identify  geologic  materials 
and  their  properties,  it  is  typically  favorable  to  use  techniques  that  minimize  disturbance  to 
the  soil  and  the  subsurface  stratigraphy  [so  that  drill  cores  can  be  adequately  observed  or 
tested}.  These  techniques  typically  include  use  of  small-diameter  direct-push  borings  or 
hollow  stem  augers,  especially  for  sites  that  are  underlain  by  poorly  consolidated  sediments 
(which  describes  most  DFAs  in  all  alternatives}.  The  retrieval  of  significant  paleontological 
resources  from  geotechnical  borings  is  extremely  unlikely  since  the  boreholes  are  usually  just 
several  inches  in  diameter  and  in  the  tens  of  feet  deep.  However,  in  the  unlikely  event  these 
borings  encounter  a fossil,  it  is  possible  that  stratigraphic  and  taphonomic  information 
would  be  preserved  due  to  the  nondestructive  nature  of  the  sampling.  Paleontological  mon- 
itoring of  geotechnical  activities  could  provide  additional  information  about  the  depth  and 
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extent  of  subsurface  fossil-bearing  geologic  units  and  thus  could  be  used  to  focus  the  scope 
of  construction-phase  monitoring  and  mitigation  activities. 

There  are  certain  site  characterization  activities  uniquely  associated  with  wind  energy  gen- 
eration projects,  including  installation  of  temporary  meteorological  stations  and  the 
construction/use  of  temporary  access  roads,  which  could  require  a somewhat  greater 
degree  of  land  disturbance  and  excavation  compared  with  other  technologies.  This  is 
because  areas  favorable  for  wind  energy  generation  are  more  hilly.  Temporary  access 
roads  within  hills  are  more  likely  to  be  longer  and  to  require  greater  excavation  volumes 
since  such  roads  must  navigate  the  topography  and  make  cuts  into  sloped  areas  to  main- 
tain a flat  surface.  Such  cut  slopes  tend  to  create  fresh  exposures  of  previously  subsurface 
geologic  units. 

Geothermal  energy  projects  are  associated  with  particular  site  characterization  activities 
involving  well-field  testing.  Well-field  testing  is  necessary  to  determine  resource  viability 
and  to  optimally  site  geothermal  production  and  injection  wells.  Geothermal  test  wells  (e.g., 
temperature  gradient  wells  or  stratigraphic  wells)  typically  require  the  use  of  boreholes 
that  are  much  larger  in  diameter  than  geotechnical  borings  and  must  utilize  truck-mounted 
rotary  or  diamond  core  rigs.  These  drilling  techniques  are  considered  destructive  from  a 
paleontological  resource  perspective  because  they  tend  to  pulverize  the  soil  or  rock  and 
involve  the  use  of  fluids  to  lubricate  the  drill  head.  For  these  reasons,  paleontological  moni-  I 

toring  of  such  activities  is  impractical  because  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  recover  intact 
fossils  during  geothermal  well  testing,  if  present. 

\\f. 10.2.1.2  Impacts  of  Construction  and  Decommissioning 

The  bulk  of  potential  impacts  to  paleontological  resources  for  all  technologies  would  typic- 
ally occur  during  the  excavation  and  earth-moving  phases  of  construction.  The  greatest 
degree  of  excavation  would  be  associated  with  site  preparation,  including  installation  of 
access  roads/spur  roads,  installation  of  utility  and  drainage  infrastructure,  and  grad- 
ing/excavation for  facility  foundations.  Drainage  and  flood  control  features  could  include 
ditches,  canals,  detention/evaporation  ponds,  and  other  structures  necessary  to  divert  or 
direct  flows  across  a site.  Installation  of  subsurface  utilities  would  involve  linear  trenching, 
and  construction  of  aboveground  transmission  and  power  lines  would  require  large- 
diameter  auguring.  Transportation,  utility,  and  drainage  infrastructure  are  all  essential  ele- 
ments of  facility  construction  regardless  of  the  renewable  energy  resource  being  devel- 
oped, and  all  involve  excavations  with  the  potential  to  unearth  paleontological  resources. 

The  volume  of  earth  moving  required  for  site  preparation  generally  depends  upon  the  size 
of  the  site,  how  flat  it  needs  to  be  to  support  the  specific  energy  technology,  and  the  founda- 
tion requirements  associated  with  any  operation  and  maintenance  buildings  and  produc-  I 
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tion  facilities.  Solar  energy  technologies  to  varying  degrees  require  level  terrain,  so  the 
volume  of  grading  and  earth  moving  required  can  be  substantial  if,  for  example,  solar  facili- 
ties are  proposed  on  sites  that  are  not  already  flat.  Excavations  for  wind  turbine  founda- 
tions are  also  substantial,  as  are  excavations  for  motor-pier  foundations,  transmission 
mono-pole  foundations,  pylons,  and  certain  solar  array  construction  pads.  Such  excavations 
tend  to  be  highly  localized  compared  with  the  widespread  grading  used  for  general  site 
preparation,  but  such  excavations  penetrate  the  ground  surface  more  deeply.  Deeper  exca- 
vations [beyond  1 or  2 feet]  could  encounter  fossil-yielding  units  even  if  the  surface  is 
mapped  as  having  a low  paleontological  potential. 

For  the  most  part,  construction  activities  can  be  accomplished  using  conventional  earth- 
moving  equipment  [e.g.,  tractors,  backhoes,  and  graders],  which  allows  for  mitigation  of 
potential  impacts  to  below  a level  of  significance  through  monitoring.  Professional  paleon- 
tologists and  approved  paleontological  monitors  typically  carry  out  mitigation  programs  by 
examining  new  exposures  of  soil  and  rock  created  during  excavation,  grading,  and  trenching. 
Monitoring  of  conventional  excavations  can  result  in  the  identification  and  salvage  of  fossils 
that  may  otherwise  not  have  been  unearthed  or  discovered  as  the  result  of  natural  processes. 
With  mitigation,  these  newly  exposed  fossils  become  available  for  scientific  research,  edu- 
cation, display,  and  preservation  into  perpetuity  at  museums.  It  is  important  to  recognize 
that  in  addition  to  potential  adverse  impacts  on  paleontological  resources,  renewable  energy 
and  transmission  development  in  the  Plan  Area  can  result  [and  has  resulted]  in  beneficial 
gains  in  specimen  collections  and  scientific  research  that  would  not  have  otherwise  occurred. 

Similar  to  certain  site  characterization  activities  [i.e.,  geothermal  well  testing],  certain 
construction  methodologies  preclude  the  possibility  of  adequately  identifying,  evaluating, 
and  recovering  fossils,  if  present.  These  include  pile  driving,  destructive  boring,  and 
possibly  blasting.  Pile  driving  can  range  in  intensity  from  simple  installation  of  a fence  post 
to  emplacement  of  deep  load-bearing  foundations.  All  of  these  activities  could  crush  or 
otherwise  disturb  subsurface  fossils,  if  present.  Placing  deep  foundations  can  also  involve 
large-diameter  rotary  borings  that  can  pulverize  subsurface  soil  and  rock  and  render  pre- 
existing fossils  unrecognizable,  if  present.  In  certain  cases,  however,  these  large-diameter 
borings  can  also  generate  large  intact  blocks  of  sedimentary  rock  matrix  that  can  and  often 
do  contain  intact  fossils.  The  most  prominent  examples  of  destructive  boring  techniques 
that  exhume  large  volumes  of  soil  and  rock  would  be  the  construction  of  power  tower  foun- 
dations [which  must  support  a structure  hundreds  of  feet  tall]  and  the  installation  of  deep 
geothermal  injection  and  production  wells.  Wind  towers  also  require  deeply  augured  foun- 
dations due  to  the  height  and  wind-loading  requirements  of  modern  wind  turbines.  The 
destructive  auguring  required  for  solar  photovoltaic  and  solar  thermal  technologies  [other 
than  power  tower]  is  comparatively  minor. 
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Construction  activities  could  also  indirectly  impact  paleontological  resources  via 
hydrologic  effects  and  increased  public  access.  These  are  the  same  types  of  impacts  as 
described  for  the  construction  and  decommissioning  phases  [see  Section  IV.10.2.1.2);  the 
only  difference  is  that  the  duration  of  impact  would  be  short-term  and  restricted  to  the 
construction  phase. 

The  decommissioning  phase  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  projects  would  gene- 
rally result  in  the  same  types  of  impacts  as  discussed  for  construction,  but  the  impacts 
would  be  lesser  in  magnitude  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  ground  disturbance  required  to 
decommission  a site  is  generally  significantly  reduced  compared  with  installation  require- 
ments, in  part  because  certain  underground  components  can  be  abandoned  in  place  as  long 
as  surface  soils  are  restored.  Second,  decommissioning  activities  would  occur  in  areas  pre- 
viously disturbed  and  within  soils  previously  reworked  for  the  purpose  of  original  facility 
construction  [e.g.,  trench  backfills,  foundational  soils].  The  potential  to  uncover  paleonto- 
logical resources  within  these  types  of  soils  would  be  negligible. 

IV.10.2.1.3  impacts  of  Operations  and  Maintenance 

During  long-term  operation  of  energy  projects,  unintended  increases  in  public  accessibility 
can  result  due  to  establishment  of  access  roads,  corridors,  or  facilities  in  otherwise  intact 
and  inaccessible  areas.  This  access  can  increase  unauthorized-collection  activities,  theft, 
and/or  vandalism  of  resources.  The  passage  of  the  Paleontological  Resources  Preservation 
Act  in  2009  made  theft  of  fossils  from  federal  land  a criminal  offense.  Increased  human 
access  (including  off-highway  vehicle  [OHV]  use]  exposes  paleontological  sites  to  a greater 
probability  of  impact  from  a variety  of  stressors.  Effective  mitigation  for  the  loss  of  paleon- 
tological resources  by  vandalism  and  unlawful  collecting  [poaching]  resulting  from 
increased  accessibility  of  public  lands  can  be  difficult  to  implement.  Such  impacts  can  be 
greatly  reduced  by  increasing  public  awareness  about  the  scientific  importance  of  paleon- 
tological resources  through  education,  community  partnerships,  and  interpretive  displays 
and  by  informing  the  public  about  penalties  for  unlawful  destruction  or  unlawful  collection 
of  these  resources  from  public  lands. 

Operations  and  maintenance  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  can  also 
result  in  the  loss,  damage,  or  destruction  of  near-surface  paleontological  resources  and 
their  stratigraphic  context  to  the  extent  that  the  development  changes  existing  patterns  of 
erosion  and  sedimentation  or  accelerates  the  natural  rate  of  erosion  and  soil  loss.  Such  deg- 
radation occurs  both  within  the  project  footprint  and  in  areas  downslope  or  downstream. 
Agents  of  erosion  and  sedimentation  include  wind,  water,  and  downslope  movements  by 
gravity,  all  of  which  are  naturally  occurring  but  can  be  influenced  by  development.  In  most 
cases,  such  adverse  effects  cannot  be  entirely  avoided  but  can  be  substantially  minimized 
through  proper  drainage  design;  installation  of  temporary  and  permanent  water  quality 
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best  management  practices;  on-site  retention  of  surface  flows;  and  minimizing  disturbance, 
clearance,  or  compaction  of  natural  soils  and  vegetation  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible 
[see  also  Chapter  IV.4,  Geology  and  Soils). 

The  extent  to  which  erosion  would  impact  paleontological  resources  could  differ  based  on 
the  renewable  energy  technology  developed: 

• Solar  generation  projects  have  the  broadest  range  of  potential  impacts  in  terms  of 
area  needs  and  extent  of  ground  disturbance,  as  well  as  concentrated  effects  since 
most  development  requires  vegetation  mowing/clearing  and  possibly  some  grading 
for  the  solar  collector  arrays,  which  in  some  cases  can  approach  or  exceed  1 or  more 
square  miles  in  size.  Within  that  large  a project  area,  it  would  be  difficult  to  avoid 
disturbance  of  washes  and  other  hydrologic  features.  Indirect  impacts  to  paleonto- 
logical resources  would  thus  be  more  severe  for  solar  energy  development  than 
other  renewable  energy  technologies. 

• Wind  energy  projects  are  normally  vast  in  terms  of  project  area  requirements 
(installation  of  roads,  wind  turbine  towers,  switchyards,  and  associated  facilities), 
but  the  actual  ground  disturbance  is  less  than  that  of  solar  energy  projects.  Wind 
energy  development  also  may  be  more  flexible  when  it  comes  to  the  project  layout 
and  can  thus  more  easily  reduce  risk  from  exposure  to  flooding  and  avoid  sensitive 
resources  such  as  surface  water  bodies. 

• Geothermal  energy  development  affects  a smaller  area,  so  ground  disturbance  is 
less  than  that  of  solar  and  wind  energy  development.  Geothermal  energy  develop- 
ment is  normally  limited  to  the  power  plant  site,  roads,  and  linear  facilities  for 
steam  and  water  supply,  steam  condensation  reinjection,  wastewater,  and  transmis- 
sion lines.  In  addition,  the  linear  facilities  associated  with  such  projects  can  follow 
alignments  that  minimize  effects  to  sensitive  resources  including  surface  water 
bodies  and  exposure  to  flood  hazards. 

Cleaning,  maintenance,  repair,  and  replacement  of  access  roads  and  spur  roads  for  all 
renewable  energy  technologies  and  transmission  would  result  in  periodic,  localized,  and 
shallow  soil  disturbances.  However,  the  potential  impacts  of  access  road  maintenance  on 
paleontological  resources  would  be  minimal  for  the  same  reason  as  discussed  for  decom- 
missioning activities  [see  Section  IV.IO. 2. 1.2).  Namely,  such  disturbance  would  occur  in 
areas  previously  disturbed  and  within  soils  previously  reworked  for  the  purpose  of  original 
road  construction. 
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IV.10.2.2  Impacts  of  the  Reserve  Design 

Impacts  on  paleontological  resources  from  conservation  actions  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
extent  that  existing  levels  of  public  access  and/or  ground-disturbing  activity  could  be 
reduced  or  eliminated  [e.g.,  closing  OHV  routes).  Conservation  strategies  to  preserve  and 
protect  vegetation  communities  or  species  habitat  in  most  cases  would  likewise  protect 
paleontological  resources.  Because  extensive  development  would  be  prohibited  in  the 
reserve  areas,  paleontological  resources  would  be  protected  from  disturbance  resulting 
from  grading,  construction  activities,  pedestrian  and  motor-vehicle  access,  and/or 
accelerated  rates  of  erosion  (caused  by  development).  Plan-wide  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement Actions  (CMAs)  would  require  that  the  siting  and  design  of  Covered  Activities 
maintain  the  function  of  natural  surface  water  processes,  groundwater  processes, 
hydrogeomorphic  processes,  and  hydrologic  regimes.  Maintaining  the  functions  would  also 
minimize  the  potential  for  fossils  to  be  eroded,  transported,  or  otherwise  buried  as  a result 
of  human  activity. 

Conservation  actions  may  occasionally  require  on-the-ground  surveys,  invasive  species 
control,  vegetation  and  pest  management,  or  other  light  ground-disturbing  activities  to 
achieve  biological  goals  and  objectives.  However,  these  conservation  actions  would  not 
require  grading  or  substantial  earth  moving;  and  any  ground  disturbances  required  would  be 
highly  localized,  minor  in  extent,  and  limited  to  the  surface.  Impacts  of  Covered  Activities 
under  the  reserve  design  with  respect  to  paleontological  resources  would  thus  be  negligible. 

IV.10.2.3  Impacts  of  BLM  Land  Use  Plan  Decisions 

IV. 10.23.1  Impacts  of  Renewable  Energy  Development  and  Transmission 
on  BLM  Lands 

The  typical  impacts  from  the  various  renewable  energy  and  transmission  technologies  on 
BLM  lands  would  be  the  same  as  those  described  in  Section  IV.IO. 2.1,  Impacts  of  Renew- 
able Energy  and  Transmission  Development.  However,  the  specific  locations  in  which 
energy  and  transmission  development  will  be  allowed  will  be  driven  by  LUPA  decisions, 
which  may  encourage  or  restrict  development  in  some  areas. 

IV.  10.2.3. 2 Impacts  of  BLM  Land  Designations  and  Management  Actions 

Because  the  BLM  LUPA  land  designations  would  be  managed  to  protect  ecological,  historic, 
cultural,  scenic,  scientific,  and  recreation  resources  and  values,  they  would  also  confer  gen- 
eral protection  for  paleontological  resources.  While  other  land  uses  are  allowed  within 
these  areas,  other  uses  must  be  compatible  with  the  resources  and  values  that  the  land  des- 
ignation is  intended  to  protect.  Protective  land  use  designations  such  as  Areas  of  Critical 
Environmental  Concern  (ACECs),  National  Landscape  Conservation  System  (NLCS)  lands. 
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wildlife  allocations,  and  closed  OHV  management  areas  would  have  beneficial  impacts  by 
protecting  known  and  unknown  paleontological  resources. 

Expansion  or  designation  of  new  ACECs,  Special  Recreation  Management  Areas  [SRMAs], 
and  National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trail  (NSHT)  Management  Corridors,  to  the  extent  that 
they  allow  an  increase  in  public  accessibility  or  new/expanded  open  OHV  areas,  could 
adversely  impact  paleontological  resources  at  the  ground  surface.  New  and  expanded 
SRMAs  could  expose  fossil-bearing  geologic  units,  if  present,  to  adverse  impacts  from  soil 
compaction,  vehicle  ground  disturbance,  or  unauthorized  collecting.  However,  because 
land  designation  and  management  actions  would  be  designed  to  consider  many  resource 
values,  localized  increases  in  potential  paleontological  resource  impacts  from  new  or 
expanded  SRMAs  would  be  countered  by  Plan-wide  CMAs  and  protective  designations 
elsewhere.  Authorized  recreation  activities  and  trail  management  actions  would  occur  in  a 
manner  that  minimizes  potential  adverse  effects  to  paleontological  resources  from  soil 
erosion  or  disturbance.  For  example,  SRMAs  containing  significant  paleontological 
resources  would  continue  to  limit  or  prohibit  OHV  use  or  staging,  provide  interpretational 
and  directional  signage,  and  prohibit  renewable  energy  development.  Additionally, 
paleontology  CMAs  for  BLM  lands  in  the  entire  DRECP  Area  would  be  implemented  as 
applicable  (discussed  in  this  chapter  by  alternative). 

Known,  nationally  significant  paleontological  resource  areas  that  would  continue  to  be  pro- 
tected from  any  adverse  impacts  from  development  or  uncontrolled  public  access  include: 

• The  Mountain  Pass  dinosaur  track  way  ACEC,  which  contains  the  only  known  occur- 
rence of  fossilized  Mesozoic  reptile  tracks  in  California.  Such  tracks  are  a rare  occur- 
rence in  the  United  States. 

• The  Yuha  Basin  ACEC,  which  contains  eroded  badlands  exposing  portions  of  the 
Imperial  Formation  known  for  its  well-preserved  Pliocene  (4  to  5 million  years  old) 
oyster  shell  beds  and  other  marine  fossils. 

• The  Rainbow  Basin  ACEC,  which  has  provided  and  continues  to  provide  scientists 
with  valuable  fossil  evidence  of  terrestrial  life  during  the  middle  Miocene  [12  to  16 
million  years  ago). 

• The  Manix  paleontological  area  ACEC,  which  contains  extensive  exposures  of  pluvial 
lake  sediments  deposited  during  the  Pleistocene  [20,000  to  1 million  years  ago)  that 
preserve  fossils  of  a wide  variety  of  terrestrial  and  aquatic  vertebrate  animals. 

• Coyote  Mountains  fossil  site  ACEC,  which  contains  richly  fossil-bearing  marine 
strata  of  the  Imperial  Formation  that  document  the  initial  flooding  of  the  proto-Gulf 
of  California  during  the  late  Miocene  and  early  Pliocene  [4  to  6 million  years  ago). 
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• The  Marble  Mountain  fossil  bed  ACEC,  which  contains  ancient  Paleozoic  [250  to  540 
million  years  old)  strata  that  preserves  some  of  the  earliest  records  of  complex 
marine  life  in  California,  as  well  as  a rich  record  of  the  subsequent  diversification  of 
marine  ecosystems  that  occurred  later  in  the  Paleozoic  Era. 

Some  of  the  alternative-specific  reserve  designs  provide  enhanced  protection  through 
inclusion  of  some  of  these  areas  in  NLCS  lands,  though  none  of  the  alternatives  include 
actions  that  would  increase  the  potential  for  impacts  beyond  existing  conditions.  Details  on 
allowable  uses  and  management  within  National  Conservation  Lands  are  presented  in  the 
proposed  LUPA  description  in  Volume  II.  Details  on  the  goals,  objectives,  allowable  uses, 
and  management  actions  for  each  ACEC  and  SRMA  unit  information  are  in  the  LUPA 
worksheets  in  Appendix  H. 

IV.10.2.4  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan  and  General 
Conservation  Plan 

The  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan  [NCCP)  would  be  administered  by  the  California 
Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  [CDFW)  and  would  be  applicable  to  the  entire  Plan  Area. 
The  General  Conservation  Plan  (GCP)  would  be  administered  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  and  would  be  applicable  to  nonfederal  lands,  a subset  of  the  entire  Plan  Area. 

IV.  10. 2.4. 1 Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan 

The  impacts  of  renewable  energy  development  permitted  under  the  NCCP  would  be  the 
same  as  those  defined  for  the  Plan-wide  impacts,  including  the  typical  impacts  described  in 
Section  IV.10.2,  Typical  Impacts  Common  to  All  Action  Alternatives,  and  for  each  alterna- 
tive described  in  this  chapter. 

IV.10.2.4.2  General  Conservation  Plan 

The  types  of  impacts  resulting  from  renewable  energy  development  permitted  under  the 
GCP  would  be  the  same  as  those  defined  for  the  Plan-wide  impacts,  including  the  typical 
impacts  described  in  Section  IV.10.2.  However,  the  locations  of  these  impacts  would  vary 
by  alternative.  Any  differences  in  these  impacts  because  of  the  locations  are  described  for 
each  alternative. 

IV.10.3  Impact  Analysis  by  Alternative 

The  following  sections  present  impact  analysis  for  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  Preferred 
Alternative,  and  Alternatives  1 through  4.  Because  this  is  a programmatic  document,  it  does 
not  evaluate  site-specific  impacts  associated  with  particular  projects.  Project-specific 
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impacts  on  paleontological  resources  would  be  assessed  during  the  permitting  process  and 
in  supplemental  CEQA  and  NEPA  documents. 

IV.10.3.1  No  Action  Alternative 

This  section  presents  the  Plan-wide  assessment  of  impacts  and  mitigation  measures  for 
renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  for  the  No  Action  Alternative.  The  No 
Action  Alternative  assumes  that  the  state  will  achieve  its  renewable  energy  goals  in  sup- 
port of  greenhouse  gas  reduction  targets.  It  further  assumes  that  the  contribution  of  the 
DRECP  Area  to  the  state  goals  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  would  be  similar  to  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative  and  other  alternatives.  Unlike  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  other  alter- 
natives, the  No  Action  Alternative  does  not  include  an  integrated,  interagency  conservation 
strategy  for  Covered  Species  and  natural  communities  throughout  the  California  deserts.  It 
also  does  not  include  specific  DFAs;  instead,  it  assumes  a future  renewable  energy  technol- 
ogy mix  and  spatial  distribution  similar  to  current  development  patterns  at  the  ecoregion 
subarea  scale. 

IV.10.3.1. 1 Impacts  within  the  Entire  Plan  Area  in  No  Action  Alternative 

For  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  ground  disturbance  and  project  area  impacts  from 
renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  would  occur  on  a project-by-project 
basis  in  a pattern  similar  to  past  and  ongoing  renewable  energy  development  as  described 
in  Volume  II,  Chapter  II. 2. 

IV.10.3.1. 1.1  Impacts  and  Mitigation  for  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development 
in  No  Action  Alternative 

Impact  Assessment 

Impact  PR-1:  Land  disturbance  could  result  in  loss,  damage,  or  destruction  of  signifi- 
cant paleontological  resources. 

Land  disturbance  associated  with  site  characterization,  construction,  and  decommissioning 
activities  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  would  generally  reflect  a continuation  of  current 
trends  and  recent  patterns  of  renewable  energy  development  associated  with  existing  and 
planned  projects.  For  example,  allowable  development  and  policies  under  the  Solar  Pro- 
grammatic Environmental  Impact  Statement  (PEIS)  (e.g..  Solar  Energy  Zones  and  Variance 
Lands]  would  continue;  and  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  outside  of 
existing  Legislatively  and  Legally  Protected  Areas  and  ACECs  would  continue  to  occur  ad- 
hoc  on  a case-by-case  basis  and  in  accordance  with  existing  land  management  plans  and 
policies.  These  include  requirements  to  obtain  local  conditional  use  permits  [terms  vary), 
California  Desert  Conservation  Area  [CDCA]  plan  amendments,  California  Energy  Commis- 
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sion  conditions  of  certification,  and  other  special  authorizations.  The  analysis  of  potential 
impacts  to  paleontological  resources  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  therefore  considers 
all  area  outside  of  Legislatively  and  Legally  Protected  Areas,  ACECs,  existing  urban  and 
built-up  lands,  military  lands,  and  SRMAs  as  potentially  developable.  Wind  energy  genera- 
tion is  emphasized  in  the  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  subarea;  solar  energy 
generation  is  emphasized  in  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains  and  the  Imperial 
Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subareas;  and  geothermal  energy  generation  is  emphasized  in  the 
Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea. 

The  nature  and  intensity  of  paleontological  resource  impacts  from  renewable  energy  and 
transmission  development  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  would  be  the  same  as  described 
in  Section  IV.IO. 2,  but  the  location  and  extent  of  impacts  would  differ  somewhat  from  the 
Preferred  Alternative  and  Alternatives  1 through  4.  Table  R2.10-1  [in  Appendix  R2)  pre- 
sents the  estimated  Plan-wide  paleontological  resource  impacts  by  ecoregion  subarea 
based  on  the  general  distribution  of  geologic  formations  [and  their  PFYCs]  within 
developable  areas,  as  well  as  the  estimates  of  permanent  disturbance  presented  in 
Volume  II,  Chapter  II. 2.  Key  impacts  would  occur  as  follows: 

• The  greatest  degree  of  impact  would  be  within  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Moun- 
tains ecoregion  subarea,  where  40,000  acres  could  experience  permanent  distur- 
bance, 28%  of  which  [11,000  acres)  could  occur  within  areas  with  an  HVH  PFYC. 
This  potential  to  impact  sensitive  units  is  also  the  greatest  compared  with  all  of  the 
other  ecoregion  subareas. 

• The  ecoregion  subarea  with  the  next  greatest  impact  to  HVH  PFYCs  would  be  the 
Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea;  ground  disturbances  in  this  region 
could  affect  20,000  acres,  19%  of  which  [4,000  acres)  would  be  within  HVH  PFYCs. 

• Approximately  21%,  61%,  and  16%  of  all  developable  areas  considered  in  aggregate 
are  underlain  by  geologic  formations  with  an  HVH,  MU,  and  LVL  PFYC,  respectively. 
[The  balance  consists  of  water  bodies.) 

Although  these  map-based  findings  are  merely  estimates  based  on  coarse-scale  regional 
geologic  data,  they  are  consistent  with  recent  fossil  discoveries  associated  with  current 
renewable  energy  development  within  both  ecoregion  subareas.  Examples  of  existing  proj- 
ects that  have  been  approved  or  are  under  construction  include  the  Palen  Solar  Electric 
Generating  System  [solar  power  tower).  Genesis  Solar  Power  Project  [solar  trough).  Desert 
Sunlight  Solar  Farm  Project  [solar  photovoltaics),  Ocotillo  Wind  Energy  Facility  [wind),  and 
the  East  Brawley  Geothermal  Facility. 
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New  information  about  the  distribution  and  significance  of  paleontological  resources  in  the 
Mojave  and  Colorado  deserts  has  been  focused  on  several  areas  [California  Energy  Com- 
mission 2013),  as  described  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Chuckwalla  Valley  and  the  Palo  Verde  Mesa.  There  has  been  an  influx  of  paleontological 
information  associated  with  the  large  renewable  energy  projects  proposed  and  under 
construction  in  the  Chuckwalla  Valley  and  the  Palo  Verde  Mesa  area.  Originally,  the  low 
number  of  fossil  discoveries  in  the  project  vicinity  was  interpreted  as  an  indication  of  low 
paleontological  potential.  However,  paleontological  field  surveys  and  construction  moni- 
toring associated  with  these  large  projects  in  the  past  decade  have  consistently  identified 
significant  paleontological  resources  in  both  surface  and  subsurface  contexts.  For  example, 
during  construction  of  the  Genesis  Solar  Energy  Project,  paleontological  monitors  discovered 
multiple  occurrences  of  vertebrate  fossils,  primarily  tortoise  carapaces  and  limb  bones. 

Similarly,  initial  studies  conducted  for  the  nearby  Desert  Sunlight  Project  originally  deemed 
the  site  to  be  of  low  probability  for  encountering  vertebrate  fossils  [low  potential).  How- 
ever, with  the  commencement  of  construction-related  excavation  work,  several  specimens 
[identifiable  fragments  or  individual  bones)  and  numerous  unidentifiable  fragments  have 
been  discovered.  The  identifiable  species  include  bones  of  saber  tooth  cat  [Smilodon  sp.), 
deer  [Cervidae],  camel  [Camelidae),  and  rodents  [Rodentia),  as  well  as  desert  tortoise 
[Gorpherus  sp.).  The  results  of  these  recent  studies  suggest  that  the  Chuckwalla  Valley  has 
greater  paleontological  potential  than  originally  thought  [BLM  2013). 

Furthermore,  multiple  studies  have  identified  paleosols  [ancient  soil  horizons)  within  the 
Quaternary  alluvium  of  the  region.  These  horizons  formed  slowly  through  mechanical  and 
chemical  erosion  and  weathering  in  the  Colorado  Desert  during  wetter  periods  of  the  Late 
Pleistocene  [~13,000  years  ago).  These  conditions  are  favorable  for  the  preservation  of 
fossils,  especially  short-lived  species  such  as  rodents.  These  paleosols  have  been  identified 
below  desert  pavement  in  the  southern  Chuckwalla  Valley,  south  of  Interstate  10  near  State 
Route  177  [BLM  2013),  and  at  the  Rio  Mesa  Solar  Energy  Generating  Facility  site  [no  longer 
proposed).  In  the  paleontological  assessment  prepared  for  the  former  Rio  Mesa  project,  it 
was  found  that  at  least  two  paleosols  occur  between  6 and  7 feet  below  the  modern  ground 
surface  of  the  Palo  Verde  Mesa.  Survey-related  fieldwork  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  sev- 
eral rare,  unique,  and  well  preserved  vertebrate  fossil  specimens,  including  a clutch  of 
unhatched  desert  tortoise  eggs  intact  in  a burrow  accompanied  by  an  adult  tortoise — the 
specimen  may  be  the  only  such  fossil  ever  found  in  California  [URS  2011,  2012). 

Borrego  Valley  and  Salton  Trough.  Fieldwork  associated  with  assessment  of  the  paleon- 
tological resource  potential  of  the  Ocotillo  Wind  Project  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  verte- 
brate fossil  remains  of  camel  [Camelidae]  and  pond  turtle  [Emydidae]  now  curated  in  the 
Colorado  Desert  District  Stout  Research  Center  collection  and  recorded  several  fossil  sites 
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where  specimens  were  not  collected  (Aaron  and  Kelley  2011).  Where  exposed  on  the 
margins  of  the  Salton  Trough,  like  the  deposits  near  Salt  Creek  and  west  of  State  Route  86 
(Jefferson  2005),  or  encountered  in  excavations,  like  those  at  La  Quinta  and  Indio  (Whistler 
et  al.  1995a,  b,  Paleo  Environmental  Associates  Inc.  2010),  later  Pleistocene  and  Holocene 
deposits  of  ancient  Lake  Cahuilla  have  yielded  significant  invertebrate  and  vertebrate 
fossils  in  this  region  (Bowersox  1972).  Other  examples  of  specific  geologic  units  known  to 
have  yielded  significant  paleontological  resources  include  late  Miocene  to  early  Pliocene 
(~4  to  6 million  years  old)  marine  strata  of  the  Imperial  Group,  as  well  as  Pliocene  to  early 
Pleistocene  (~4  to  1.5  million  years  old)  terrestrial  strata  within  sedimentary  rocks  of  the 
Palm  Spring  Group. 

Renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  could 
continue  to  impact  sensitive  formations  in  a manner  consistent  with  the  projects  discussed 
above.  As  discussed  in  Section  IV.IO. 2,  certain  excavation  activities  that  disturb,  damage,  or 
destroy  fossils  without  providing  an  opportunity  to  identify,  study,  and/or  salvage  them 
cannot  always  be  mitigated  using  standard  monitoring  programs.  These  include  predrilling 
and  vibratory  pedestal  insertion,  large-diameter  boring  with  diamond  cores,  and  other 
destructive  excavation  techniques,  primarily  associated  with  installation  of  deep  pylons, 
piles,  and/or  shafts.  Should  such  activities  penetrate  fossiliferous  geologic  formations,  the 
potential  for  substantial  adverse  impacts  on  paleontological  resources  is  greatly  heightened. 

Impact  PR-2:  Construction  and  operations  activities  could  increase  the  rate  of 
erosion  or  alter  drainage  patterns  removing  significant  paleontological  resources 
from  their  context. 

Construction  and  operations  activities  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  could  increase  the 
rate  of  erosion  or  soil  loss  or  alter  drainage  patterns  and  result  in  impacts  to  paleontolog- 
ical resources.  Without  implementation  of  regulatory  programs  and  implementation  of 
proper  design  measures  and  best  management  practices,  renewable  energy  and  transmis- 
sion development  could  exacerbate  flooding,  disrupt  natural  stream  processes,  and  result 
in  erosion  and  downstream  transportation  of  soils  (and  any  paleontological  resources  con- 
tained within  them).  The  nature  of  these  effects  is  described  in  greater  detail  in  Section  IV.IO. 2. 

The  potential  for  this  type  of  impact  to  occur  within  the  Plan  Area  would  be  proportional  to 
the  severity  of  hydrologic  impacts  discussed  in  Chapter  IV.5,  Flood,  Hydrology  and  Drainage. 
The  analysis  presented  therein  indicates  that  solar  energy  development  would  have  the 
greatest  potential  for  adverse  hydrologic  and  erosion  impacts.  Therefore,  indirect  impacts  to 
paleontological  resources  may  be  greater  in  areas  emphasizing  solar  development,  such  as 
the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea  as  compared  with  the  West 
Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes  and  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subareas,  which 
emphasize  wind  and  geothermal.  Substantial  adverse  impacts  can  be  avoided  or  sufficiently 
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minimized  by  compliance  with  applicable  laws,  ordinances,  regulations,  and  standards. 

These  include  implementation  of  stormwater  pollution  prevention  plan  design  criteria, 
monitoring  water  quality  and  wastewater  management,  and  Clean  Water  Act  and  related 
state  and  local  agency  compliance.  To  the  extent  these  actions  reduce  impacts  on  hydrology, 
drainage,  and  erosion,  they  would  also  reduce  impacts  on  paleontological  resources. 

Impact  PR-3:  Increased  human  access  to  significant  paleontological  resources  could 
result  in  unauthorized  collection  or  vandalism. 

Construction  and  operations  activities  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  that  allow  increased 
human  access  to  significant  paleontological  resources  (whether  intended  or  unintended] 
could  result  in  indirect  adverse  impacts  though  unauthorized  collection,  looting,  or 
vandalism.  The  nature  and  intensity  of  paleontological  resource  impacts  from  renewable 
energy  and  transmission  development  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  would  be  the  same 
as  described  in  Section  IV.IO. 2. 

There  is  no  concrete  evidence  that  existing  renewable  energy  development  has  increased 
unauthorized-fossil-collection  activities;  nevertheless,  the  continued  development  of  access 
roads  and  transmission  corridors  associated  with  all  renewable  energy  technologies  could 
allow  for  public  access  to  areas  that  were  previously  inaccessible.  The  areas  currently 
being  developed  for  renewable  energy  are  already  accessible  by  local  roads  and  largely  by 
unpaved  OHV  routes  and  maintenance  roads  that  parallel  overhead  electrical  lines.  The 
potential  for  these  types  of  impacts  to  occur  would  be  greatest  where  transmission  cor- 
ridors would  forge  new  paths  into  currently  inaccessible  terrain.  However,  because  the  No 
Action  Alternative  would  maintain  a development  pattern  that  is  consistent  with  what  is 
currently  occurring,  the  extent  to  which  new  areas  would  become  accessible  is  minor  com- 
pared with  the  other  alternatives. 

Furthermore,  because  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  would  not  gene- 
rally be  intended  to  provide  public  access  (unless  it  interferes  with  an  existing  OHV  route 
or  other  trail],  individual  projects  would  preclude  public  access  to  the  actual  generation 
facilities  by  installing  perimeter  fencing  and  signage.  To  restrict  public  access  along  private 
roads  or  transmission  corridors,  gates  could  be  installed  and  signage  could  be  posted  to 
inform  the  public  to  remain  on  public  roads  and  open  OHV  routes.  Generally,  those  hobbyists 
and  enthusiasts  intent  on  collecting  fossils  would  carry  out  such  unauthorized  activities 
regardless  of  the  location  and  extent  of  renewable  energy  development.  In  the  event  fossils 
are  actually  uncovered  as  a result  of  construction,  grading,  and  excavation,  they  would  be 
protected  under  monitoring  and  mitigation  programs,  provided  such  a program  has  been 
implemented  per  project-specific  mitigation. 
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Laws  and  Regulations 

Existing  laws  and  regulations  may  reduce  the  impacts  of  renewable  energy  development 
projects  in  the  absence  of  the  DRECP.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  Volume  111,  Sec- 
tion 111.10.1.  Because  this  Environmental  Impact  Report/Environmental  Impact  Statement 
[EIR/EIS]  addresses  amendments  to  BLM's  land  use  plans,  these  plans  are  addressed  sepa- 
rately and  are  not  included  in  this  section.  The  requirements  of  relevant  regulations  may 
reduce  impacts  through  the  following  mechanisms: 

• The  Paleontological  Resource  Preservation  Act  provides  for  (1)  criminal  and  civil 
penalties  for  illegal  sale  and  transport,  and  theft  and  vandalism  of  fossils  from  fede- 
ral lands,  [2]  uniform  minimum  requirements  for  paleontological  resource-use 
permit  issuance  [terms,  conditions,  and  qualifications  of  applicants),  (3)  uniform 
definitions  for  “paleontological  resources"  and  “casual  collecting,"  and  [4]  uniform 
requirements  for  curation  of  federal  fossils  in  approved  repositories.  Federal 
legislative  protections  for  scientifically  significant  fossils  apply  to  projects  that  take 
place  on  federal  lands  (with  certain  exceptions  such  as  the  Department  of  Defense, 
which  continues  to  protect  paleontological  resources  under  the  Antiquities  Act), 
involve  federal  funding,  require  a federal  permit,  or  involve  crossing  state  lines. 

• The  Federal  Land  Policy  Management  Act  and  NEPA  require  that  federal  actions  and 
land  tenure  adjustments  that  may  impact  or  result  in  a loss  of  paleontological 
resources  on  public  or  split  estate  lands  be  evaluated  and  necessary  mitigation  be 
identified.  Under  NEPA,  federal  agencies  are  tasked  with  implementing  specific 
guidelines  for  analyzing  environmental  effects.  Under  BLM's  current  guidelines,  the 
PFYC  system  [BLM  IM  2008-009)  allows  fora  preliminary  analysis  of  potential 
impacts.  BLM  IM  2009-011  [presented  at  the  end  of  Appendix  R2.10)  outlines  the 
requirements  for  scoping  issues,  assessing  potential  impacts,  conducting  paleonto- 
logical field  surveys,  determining  further  mitigation  requirements,  field  monitoring, 
and  compliance  monitoring  and  reporting. 

• California's  Public  Resources  Code  Section  5097.5  prohibits  the  willful  excavation, 
removal,  destruction,  or  injury  to  vertebrate  paleontological  sites,  including 
fossilized  footprints  or  any  other  paleontological  feature  situated  on  lands 
owned  by,  or  under  the  jurisdiction  of,  the  state;  any  city,  county,  district,  authority, 
or  public  corporation;  or  any  agency  thereof. 

• Ordinance  codes,  general  plan  policies,  and  conditional  use  permit  requirements 
passed  by  certain  cities  and  counties  in  the  Plan  Area  include  policies  intended  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  paleontological  resources  within  their  jurisdictions.  Exam- 
ples include  San  Diego,  Riverside,  and  San  Bernardino  counties  and  the  cities  of  San 
Diego,  Carlsbad,  Palmdale,  and  Chula  Vista.  Such  zoning  regulations  and  conditional 
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use  permit  requirements  generally  require  project  proponents  to  assess  and  miti- 
gate for  impacts  to  paleontological  resources.  Certain  jurisdictions,  such  as  San 
Diego  County,  have  specific  guidelines  for  determining  the  significance  of  paleonto- 
logical resource  impacts  under  CEQA. 

Mitigation 

The  types  of  mitigation  that  have  been  adopted  for  approved  projects  are  assumed  to  be 
the  same  as  the  mitigation  that  would  apply  in  the  future  under  the  No  Action  Alternative. 
Mitigation  for  potential  impacts  typically  involves  the  implementation  of  a paleontological 
resources  monitoring  and  mitigation  program.  Specific  terminology  for  such  monitoring 
plans  vary  by  managing  agency,  but  they  usually  have  the  following  elements  in  common: 

• Qualification  requirements  for  professional  paleontologists  and  approved  monitors 

• Requirements  for  preconstruction  surveys  and  salvage 

• Construction  phase  monitoring  of  excavations,  trenching,  and  other 
ground  disturbances 

• Procedures  to  follow  in  the  event  a significant  resource  is  discovered 

• Compliance  monitoring  and  reporting  procedures 

Although  preconstruction  assessments  of  known  paleontological  resources,  sites,  or  sensi- 
tive geologic  units  within  the  footprint  of  a project  are  typically  completed  as  part  of  CEQA 
and/or  NEPA  compliance,  these  surveys  are  also  generally  included  in  mitigation  require- 
ments if  insufficient  data  is  available  to  properly  assess  and  minimize  potential  effects.  If 
the  environmental  analysis  of  a project  finds  that  geologic  units  underlying  a project  site 
have  a low  fossil-yield  potential,  or  if  project  disturbances  would  be  limited  to  surface  dis- 
turbances in  previously  disturbed  areas,  lead  agencies  have  typically  found  the  potential 
impacts  to  be  negligible  or  minor.  In  such  cases,  lead  agencies  have  either  imposed 
unanticipated-discovery  stipulations  (whereby  construction  activities  would  cease  in  the 
vicinity  of  a potential  fossil  find  until  a qualified  paleontologist  can  assess  and  mitigate  for 
the  find]  or  have  not  required  mitigation  at  all. 

As  discussed  in  Section  IV.10.1.2,  CEQA  Standards  of  Significance,  there  is  variation  in  the 
manner  in  which  state  and  local  agencies  manage  and  protect  paleontological  resources. 

For  example: 

• The  East  Brawley  Geothermal  Development  Project  EIR  presented  mitigation  for 
potential  impacts  to  paleontological  resources  using  accidental-discovery  provisions 
[i.e.,  if  workers  discover  a fossil,  stop  work  and  call  a qualified  paleontologist]  [PMC 
2012].  This  EIR  did  not  require  worker  training  or  active  monitoring  of  excavation. 
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• On  the  opposite  end  of  the  spectrum,  the  Revised  Staff  Assessment  for  the  Palen 
Solar  Power  Project  (prepared  by  the  California  Energy  Commission)  included  nine 
conditions  of  certification  outlining  extensive  monitoring,  mitigation,  and 
compensatory  measures  to  address  paleontological  resource  impacts.  One  measure 
required  the  applicant  to  perform  compensatory  excavations  and  fossil  collections  if 
the  applicant  could  not  conclusively  demonstrate  that  potential  impacts  from  driven 
pylons  to  a subsurface  fossil-yielding  unit  could  not  be  avoided. 

This  wide  range  of  approaches  demonstrates  varying  levels  of  protection  given  to  paleonto- 
logical resources  depending  on  the  decision-making  authority. 

Broadly  speaking,  coordination  between  the  project  developer  and  the  managing  agency 
would  be  required  for  all  renewable  energy  projects  before  areas  are  developed.  The  use  of 
management  practices  [e.g.,  training/education  programs  to  reduce  the  amount  of  inad- 
vertent destruction  to  paleontological  sites)  could  also  reduce  the  occurrences  of  human- 
related  disturbances  to  nearby  sites.  The  specifics  of  these  management  practices  would  be 
established  in  project-specific  coordination  between  the  project  developer  and  the  managing 
agency.  BLM  IM  2009-011  provides  operationally  sound  guidance  for  assessing  potential 
impacts  on  paleontological  resources  and  determining  mitigation  measures.  California 
Energy  Commission  conditions  of  certification  also  provide  strong  examples  of  effective 
mitigation  that  could  be  employed  by  other  managing  agencies.  Mitigation  measures  devel- 
oped as  part  of  the  Solar  PEIS,  currently  applicable  only  to  Solar  Energy  Zones  and  Variance 
Lands,  would  also  adequately  protect  paleontological  resources. 

However,  there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  whether  typical  practices  are  effectively  protecting 
paleontological  resources  on  a Plan-wide  level.  For  example,  there  is  evidence  that  current 
practices  are  not  adequately  identifying  potentially  fossil-bearing  geologic  units  prior  to 
project  construction.  Certain  existing  projects  [discussed  under  Impact  PR-1)  have  unex- 
pectedly encountered  fossil-bearing  sediments  in  areas  that  were  previously  thought  to 
have  a low  or  moderate  fossil-yield  potential.  Although  lead  agencies  are  required  (under 
CEQA  and/or  NEPA)  to  evaluate  the  environmental  impacts  of  discretionary  projects  and  to 
impose  mitigation  for  any  significant  impacts  identified,  federal  agencies  arguably  have  a 
stronger  mandate  to  do  so  for  paleontological  resources  specifically,  due  to  federal 
legislative  protections  under  the  Paleontological  Resources  Preservation  Act. 

As  evidenced  by  the  East  Brawley  Geothermal  Development  Project  EIR,  CEQA  lead 
agencies  have  frequently  considered  unanticipated-discovery  measures  to  be  adequate  for 
projects  underlain  by  Holocene-age  basin  deposits.  Given  that  recent  experiences  have 
revealed  that  these  may  consist  of  a thin  mantle  over  more  sensitive  units  (e.g.,  paleosols), 
such  mitigation  measures  may  not  be  sufficient  to  adequately  avoid  or  minimize  potential 
impacts.  Consequently,  to  the  extent  that  Covered  Activities  would  be  within  private  versus 
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public  lands,  there  could  be  some  differences  in  the  degree  of  scrutiny  given  to  paleontolog- 
ical resources  and  in  the  effectiveness  of  proposed  mitigation. 

Mitigation  of  paleontological  resource  impacts  can  often  provide  significant  public  benefits. 
The  science  of  paleontology  is  advanced  by  the  discovery,  study,  and  curation  of  new  fossils. 
These  fossils  can  be  significant  if  they  represent  a new  species,  verify  a known  species  in  a 
new  location,  and/or  include  parts  of  similar  specimens  that  had  not  previously  been  found 
preserved.  In  general,  most  fossil  discoveries  are  the  result  of  excavation,  either  purposeful 
in  known  or  suspected  fossil  localities  or  as  the  result  of  excavations  made  during  earthwork 
for  civil  improvements  or  mineral  extraction.  Such  discoveries  would  not  have  been  made 
without  the  construction  activities  that  exposed  them.  Proper  monitoring  of  excavation 
associated  with  continuing  renewable  energy  development  could  result  in  fossil  discoveries 
that  would  enhance  our  understanding  of  the  fossil  record  or  the  past  climate,  geology,  and 
geographic  setting  of  the  region  for  the  benefit  of  current  and  future  generations. 

IV.10.3. 1.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design  in  the  No  Action  Alternative 

The  No  Action  Alternative  has  no  reserve  design;  but  without  approval  of  an  action  alterna- 
tive, there  would  be  continued  protection  of  existing  Legislatively  and  Legally  Protected 
Areas  such  as  wilderness  areas.  In  addition,  under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  renewable 
energy  projects  would  continue  to  be  evaluated  and  approved  with  project-specific  mitiga- 
tion requirements.  Any  new  mitigation  or  conservation  lands  approved  on  a project-by- 
project  basis  would  be  protective  of  paleontological  resources,  so  long  as  the  purpose  of  the 
mitigation  land  is  for  conservation  of  cultural,  ecological,  or  habitat  values.  Impacts  of  the 
reserve  design  on  paleontological  resources  would  be  negligible  to  nonexistent. 

IV, 10.3. 1.2  Impacts  on  BLM  Lands  of  Existing  BLM  Land  Use  Plans 
in  No  Action  Alternative 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  existing  land  management  plans  within  the  Plan  Area 
[CDCA  Plan  as  amended,  Caliente  Resource  Management  Plan,  and  Bishop  Resource  Man- 
agement Plan)  would  continue  to  be  implemented  on  BLM  lands.  The  nature  and  intensity 
of  paleontological  resource  impacts  on  BLM  lands  of  existing  BLM  land  use  plans  in  the  No 
Action  Alternative  would  be  the  same  as  described  in  Section  IV.10.3. 1.1,  Impacts  Within 
the  Entire  Plan  Area  in  No  Action  Alternative,  but  the  location  and  extent  of  impacts  would 
be  restricted  to  BLM-administered  land  only. 

Table  R2.10-2  (in  Appendix  R2)  presents  the  estimated  BLM  LUPA  paleontological  resource 
impacts  by  ecoregion  subarea.  Similar  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  the  Cadiz  Valley  and 
Chocolate  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea  would  experience  the  greatest  impacts,  with  an 
estimated  29,241  acres  of  potential  land  disturbance,  29%  (8,517  acres)  of  which  would  be 
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within  an  HVH  PFYC.  Unlike  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  the  Kingston  and  Funeral  Mountains 
ecoregion  subarea  would  have  greater  potential  land  disturbance  than  the  Imperial  Borrego 
Valley  ecoregion  subarea.  However,  BLM  land  in  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion 
subarea  is  located  disproportionately  on  land  with  an  HVH  PFYC  rating  [2,962  acres,  or 
39%  of  the  developable  BLM  land  within  the  ecoregion  subarea].  Although  the  Kingston 
and  Funeral  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea  would  have  greater  footprint  impacts  overall, 
the  footprint  impacts  of  renewable  energy  development  in  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  eco- 
region subarea  would  affect  a large  area  of  HVH  PFYC. 

Like  the  Plan-wide  impacts,  the  impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  decisions  (including  right-of-way 
grants  for  renewable  energy)  can  be  avoided  or  minimized  through  implementation  of 
typical  measures  imposed  by  BLM  per  BLM  IM  2009-011. 

IV.10.3.1.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan  in 
No  Action  Aiternative 

The  NCCP  would  apply  to  all  lands  within  the  Plan  Area.  In  the  absence  of  Plan  implementa- 
tion, the  NCCP  would  not  be  approved;  and  no  incidental  take  permits  would  be  issued 
under  the  NCCP.  The  appropriate  lead  agency  would  continue  to  consider  projects  individ- 
ually. The  impacts  that  would  occur  in  the  absence  of  the  NCCP  would  be  the  same  as  those 
described  in  Section  IV.10.3.1.1.1,  Impacts  and  Mitigation  for  Renewable  Energy  and  Trans- 
mission Development  in  No  Action  Alternative. 

IV, 10.3.1.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan  in  No  Action  Aiternative 

As  described  in  Appendix  M,  the  GCP  would  apply  to  nonfederal  lands  in  the  Plan  Area.  In 
the  absence  of  Plan  implementation,  the  GCP  would  not  be  approved  and  no  incidental  take 
permits  would  be  issued  under  the  GCP.  The  appropriate  lead  agency  would  continue  to 
consider  projects  individually.  The  impacts  that  would  occur  in  the  absence  of  the  GCP 
would  be  the  same  as  those  described  in  Section  IV.10.3.1.1.1  but  would  be  specific  to 
nonfederal  lands. 

IV.  10.3. 1.5  Impacts  Outside  of  Plan  Area  in  No  Action  Aiternative 

Additional  transmission  lines  would  be  needed  to  deliver  renewable  energy  to  load  centers 
[areas  of  high  demand)  outside  the  Plan  Area.  It  is  assumed  that  new  Outside  of  Plan  Area 
transmission  lines  would  use  existing  transmission  corridors  between  the  Plan  Area  and 
existing  substations  in  the  more  heavily  populated  areas  of  the  state.  Transmission  line 
development  occurs  within  long  linear  corridors  that  traverse  all  types  of  land  uses,  includ- 
ing urban  areas  with  high-density  residential  and  commercial  land  uses.  The  outside  of 
Plan  Areas  through  which  new  transmission  lines  might  be  constructed  include  the  San 
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Diego,  Los  Angeles,  North  Palm  Springs-Riverside,  and  Central  Valley  areas.  These  areas 
and  corridors  are  described  in  Volume  111,  Section  111.10.5.1. 

IV.10.3. 1.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  of  Plan  Area 

Impact  PR-1:  Land  disturbance  could  result  in  loss,  damage,  or  destruction  of  signifi- 
cant paleontological  resources. 

Based  on  the  underlying  geology,  maps  of  PFYCs  would  identify  area  of  low  to  high  poten- 
tial for  fossils  to  be  present.  During  ground-disturbing  activities — such  as  maintenance  of 
unpaved  access  roads,  transmission  tower  site  preparation,  and  tower  foundation 
construction — monitors  would  observe  operations  and  check  for  evidence  of  paleontolog- 
ical resources  that  may  be  unearthed. 

Impact  PR-2:  Construction  and  operations  activities  could  increase  the  rate  of 
erosion  or  alter  drainage  patterns  removing  significant  paleontological  resources 
from  their  context. 

Ground  disturbance  on  transmission  lines  is  limited  largely  to  tower  sites,  access  roads, 
and  construction  yards.  Contractors  are  required  to  address  drainage  and  erosion  as 
part  of  their  stormwater  pollution  prevention  plans.  These  plans  would  address  any 
potential  risk  of  increased  erosion  or  change  to  drainage  that  would  adversely  affect 
paleontological  resources. 

Impact  PR-3:  Increased  human  access  to  significant  paleontological  resources  could 
result  in  unauthorized  collection  or  vandalism. 

In  existing  transmission  corridors,  little  or  no  additional  access  would  be  created  beyond 
what  already  exists.  Therefore,  access  would  not  increase. 

IV.10.3.1.5.2  Impacts  of  Existing  BLM  Land  Use  Plans  Outside  of  Plan  Area 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  existing  BLM  CDCA  land  use  plan  would  continue  to  be 
implemented  on  CDCA  lands.  Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  renewable  energy  projects 
would  still  be  developed  through  BLM's  existing  policies.  Impacts  on  paleontological 
resources  would  be  of  the  types  described  in  Section  IV.10.2.1,  with  similar  mitigation  mea- 
sures being  included  on  a case-by-case  basis. 

The  existing  land  designations — such  as  existing  protected  areas,  ACECs,  and  NSHTs — would 
continue  to  be  managed  to  protect  their  associated  values  and  resources.  Paleontological 
resources  would  continue  to  be  managed  and  protected  according  to  the  multiple-use  classes 
within  the  CDCA  and  according  to  conditions  and  stipulations  attached  to  individual  appli- 
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cations  for  right-of-way  grants.  Some  land-disturbing  activities,  if  authorized  by  BLM,  could 
be  allowed  according  to  BLM  land  use  plans  outside  the  Plan  Area;  but  such  actions  would 
be  subject  to  NEPA.  Further,  the  guiding  procedures  for  the  management  of  paleontological 
resources  and  the  assessment  of  potential  impacts  would  continue  to  be  the  PFYC  system 
(BLM  IM  2008-009]  and  the  assessment/mitigation  guidelines  (BLM  IM  2009-011),  respec- 
tively. Any  potential  impacts  to  paleontological  resources  would  be  highly  scattered  and 
would  be  avoided  or  minimized  through  implementation  of  BLM  policies. 

IV.10.3.1.6  CEQA  Significance  Determination:  No  Action  Alternative 

PR-1:  Land  disturbance  could  result  in  loss,  damage,  or  destruction  of  significant 
paleontological  resources.  Land  disturbance  associated  with  site  characterization, 
construction,  and  decommissioning  activities  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  would  gene- 
rally reflect  a continuation  of  current  trends  and  recent  patterns  of  renewable  development 
associated  with  existing  and  planned  projects.  Renewable  energy  and  transmission  devel- 
opment under  the  No  Action  Alternative  could  continue  to  have  potential  impacts  to  sensi- 
tive formations  in  a manner  consistent  with  existing  projects  that  have  already 
encountered  significant  resources.  In  addition,  certain  excavation  activities  that  disturb, 
crush,  or  destroy  fossils  without  providing  an  opportunity  to  identify,  study,  and/or 
salvage  them  cannot  always  be  mitigated  using  standard  monitoring  programs.  These 
include  predrilling  and  vibratory  pedestal  insertion,  large-diameter  boring  with  diamond 
cores,  and  other  destructive  excavation  techniques,  primarily  associated  with  installation 
of  deep  pylons,  piles,  and/or  shafts. 

Although  mitigation  measures  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  are  assumed  to  be  similar  to 
those  currently  being  implemented,  there  is  evidence  that  current  practices  are  not  ade- 
quately identifying  potentially  fossil-bearing  geologic  units  prior  to  project  construction. 
There  is  enough  uncertainty  about  the  effectiveness  of  typical  mitigation  measures  in  the 
interior  desert  basins  that  the  effects  of  certain  renewable  energy  projects,  particularly  on 
nonfederal  land  (i.e.,  under  CEQA),  may  remain  potentially  significant,  even  with  imple- 
mentation of  typical  mitigation. 

PR-2:  Construction  and  operations  activities  could  increase  the  rate  of  erosion  or 
alter  drainage  patterns  removing  significant  paleontological  resources  from  their 
context.  Actions  to  avoid  or  minimize  impacts  on  hydrology  and  erosion,  as  discussed  in 
Chapter  IV.4  (Geology  and  Soils)  and  Chapter  IV.5  (Flood,  Hydrology,  and  Drainage),  would 
likewise  reduce  the  potential  for  impacts  to  paleontological  resources  to  a less  than 
significant  level.  No  mitigation  is  required. 
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PR-3:  Increased  human  access  to  significant  paleontological  resources  could  result  in 
unauthorized  collection  or  vandalism.  Because  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
development  would  not  generally  be  intended  to  provide  public  access  [unless  it  interferes 
with  an  existing  OHV  route  or  other  trail),  individual  projects  would  preclude  public  access 
to  the  actual  generation  facilities  by  installing  perimeter  fencing  and  signage.  To  restrict 
public  access  along  private  roads  or  transmission  corridors,  gates  or  other  access  barriers 
are  typically  installed  and  signage  is  typically  posted  [at  least  on  BLM  land)  to  inform  the 
public  to  remain  on  public  roads  and  open  OHV  routes.  There  is  little  data  to  support  that 
unauthorized  collection  of  significant  paleontological  resources  occurs  in  renewable  energy 
development  areas,  and  casual  collection  [i.e.,  a handful)  of  common  invertebrate  fossils  is 
allowed  on  BLM  land. 

Utility  corridors  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  would  generally  follow  existing  utility 
lines  and  access  roads.  Any  additional  access  provided  by  renewable  energy  development 
under  the  DRECP  would  consist  of  private  easements  that  would  be  unauthorized  for  pub- 
lic use  or  would  parallel  or  cross  existing  public  roads  or  OHV  routes.  Additional  public 
access  [and  the  potential  for  an  increase  in  the  geographic  extent  of  unauthorized-fossil- 
collection  activities)  would  be  minor  and  incremental  in  nature  compared  with  existing 
conditions.  In  addition,  collection  of  vertebrate  and/or  significant  paleontological  resources 
is  only  unauthorized  on  federal  land.  Therefore,  the  effects  of  such  activities  would  be 
minor,  and  the  impact  is  considered  less  than  significant.  No  mitigation  is  required. 

IV.10.3.2  Preferred  Alternative 

The  Preferred  Alternative  includes  DFAs  [2,028,000  acres)  and  transmission  corridors 
where  approximately  170,000  acres  of  ground  disturbance-related  impacts  and  operations 
impacts  would  occur.  The  Preferred  Alternative  includes  Future  Assessment  Areas  [FAAs) 
and  DRECP  Variance  Lands,  and  these  areas  are  not  considered  impacted  or  conserved  in 
this  analysis.  The  Preferred  Alternative  also  includes  Special  Analysis  Areas  [SAAs)  that 
represent  areas  subject  to  special  ongoing  analysis  to  inform  the  designation  that  would  be 
made  for  the  area  prior  to  the  signing  of  a NEPA  Record  of  Decision[s)  and  CEQA  certifica- 
tion for  the  DRECP.  The  SAAs  are  known  to  have  high  value  for  renewable  energy  develop- 
ment, ecological  and  cultural  conservation,  and  recreation.  In  the  Preferred  Alternative, 
these  areas  are  not  analyzed  as  impacted  or  conserved.  The  impact  analysis  for  paleonto- 
logical resources  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  is  provided  in  the  following  sections. 

IV.10.3.2.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Preferred  Alternative 

This  section  provides  the  Plan-wide  assessment  of  impacts  from  implementing  the  DRECP 
for  the  Preferred  Alternative.  This  Plan-wide  assessment  addresses  the  impacts  and  mitiga- 
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tion  measures  from  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  and  impacts  of  the 
reserve  design. 

IV.10.3. 2.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

The  following  provides  the  Plan-wide  assessment  of  impacts  and  mitigation  measures  for 
renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  for  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Impacts  are 
presented  for  each  paleontological  resources  impact  statement  (i.e.,  PR-1  through  PR-3]. 

Impact  PR-1:  Land  disturbance  could  result  in  loss,  damage,  or  destruction  of 
significant  paleontological  resources. 

The  nature  and  intensity  of  paleontological  resource  impacts  from  renewable  energy  and 
transmission  development  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  the  same  as  described 
in  Section  IV.IO. 2,  but  the  location  and  extent  of  impacts  would  differ  somewhat  among 
alternatives.  Table  R2.10-3  (in  Appendix  R2]  presents  the  estimated  Plan-wide  paleonto- 
logical resource  impacts  by  ecoregion  subarea  based  on  the  general  distribution  of  geologic 
formations  [and  their  PFYCs)  within  DFAs,  as  well  as  the  estimates  of  permanent  distur- 
bance presented  in  Volume  II,  Chapter  II. 3.  The  estimated  footprint  impacts  shown  in  Table 
R2.10-3  do  not  include  the  disturbance  from  renewable  energy  transmission  outside  of  the 
DFAs.  However,  the  potential  transmission  corridors — while  not  located  precisely — can 
roughly  be  expected  to  be  underlain  by  geologic  units  with  a PFYC  distribution  similar  to 
that  within  the  conceptual  energy  corridors.  The  distribution  of  PFYCs  within  conceptual 
energy  corridors  is  4%,  85%,  and  7%  for  LVL,  MU,  and  HVH,  respectively. 

Impacts  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  are  focused  as  follows: 

• Plan-wide,  approximately  10%  of  the  DFAs  of  the  Preferred  Alternative  are 
underlain  by  geologic  units  with  an  HVH  PFYC,  85%  of  the  DFAs  are  underlain  by 
geologic  units  with  an  MU  PFYC,  and  approximately  3%  of  the  DFAs  are  underlain  by 
geologic  units  with  an  LVL  PFYC.  (The  remaining  2%  consists  of  water  bodies.] 

• The  greatest  degree  of  footprint  impacts  would  be  within  the  Imperial  Borrego 
Valley  ecoregion  subarea,  where  57,000  acres  could  experience  ground  distur- 
bances, 3%  of  which  (2,000  acres]  could  occur  within  areas  with  an  HVH  PFYC. 

• This  potential  to  impact  geologic  units  in  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea 
with  an  HVH  PFYC  is  relatively  low  compared  with  potential  impacts  in  other  ecoregion 
subareas,  such  as  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains  and  the  West  Mojave  and 
Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  subareas  (and  compared  with  the  Plan  Area  generally]. 
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• The  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains  and  the  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes 
ecoregion  subareas  both  have  the  next  greatest  potential  footprint  impacts,  29,000 
acres  and  40,000  acres,  respectively.  About  21%  of  the  DFAs  in  the  Cadiz  Valley  and 
Chocolate  Mountains  subarea  and  14%  of  the  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes  eco- 
region subarea  are  underlain  by  geologic  units  with  an  HVH  PFYC. 

Some  of  the  DFAs  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  are  in  areas  known  as  vertebrate  fossil- 
yielding  geologic  units.  For  example: 

• In  the  Horned  Toad  Hills  west  of  Mojave  and  east  of  Tehachapi  and  in  the  hills  sur- 
rounding Tehachapi  Valley  [the  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slope  ecoregion 
subarea],  portions  of  the  DFAs  are  sited  in  areas  underlain  by  known  vertebrate 
fossil-bearing  strata.  These  strata  include  the  Horned  Toad  Formation  and  the 
Bopesta  Formation,  respectively. 

• Certain  DFAs  in  the  Kingston  and  Funeral  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea  are  in  the 
Mountain  Pass  area  near  Interstate  15  [Mescal  Range],  which  is  underlain  by  known 
fossil-bearing  Paleozoic  and  Mesozoic  sedimentary  rocks  [e.g.,  Sultan  Limestone, 
Bird  Spring  Formation,  and  Aztec  Sandstone]. 

• In  the  area  immediately  northeast  of  Barstow  and  northwest  of  Daggett  [Mojave  and 
Silurian  Valley  ecoregion  subarea],  a portion  of  the  DFAs  is  underlain  by  vertebrate 
fossil-bearing  strata  of  the  Barstow  Formation. 

• In  the  eastern  San  Felipe  Hills  [Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea]  fossil- 
bearing strata  of  the  Palm  Spring  Group  and  Brawley  Formation  occur  in  areas 
where  DFAs  associated  with  all  action  alternatives  are  sited. 

• In  the  Palo  Verde  Valley  area  and  adjacent  Palo  Verde  Mesa  [Cadiz  Valley  and 
Chocolate  Mountains  ecoregion  subareas],  DFAs  associated  with  all  five  action 
alternatives  are  sited  in  areas  underlain  by  known  vertebrate  fossil-bearing 
Pleistocene  paleosols. 

As  indicated  in  Table  R2.10-3  [in  Appendix  R2],  many  other  areas  may  be  underlain  by  fossil- 
yielding  geologic  units,  but  these  provide  examples  specific  to  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

This  distribution  of  PFYCs  within  the  DFAs  indicates  that  in  almost  all  circumstances — 
whether  or  not  known  paleontological  resources  are  present — subsurface  excavations 
associated  with  all  technologies  may  impact  geologic  units  that  are  potentially  fossil- 
yielding.  For  example,  although  only  3%  of  the  DFAs  within  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley 
ecoregion  subarea  are  within  areas  mapped  as  having  an  HVH  PFYC,  the  vast  majority 
[90%]  are  within  geologic  units  where  the  PFYC  may  be  MU.  Furthermore,  since  geo- 
thermal would  be  emphasized  in  the  region,  drill  pad  foundations,  production  facility  foun- 
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dations,  and  especially  the  injection  and  production  wells  themselves  may  penetrate  sensi- 
tive units  at  depth.  Such  issues  would  be  project-specific  considerations  that  would  require 
remapping  the  paleontological  potential  at  a finer  level  of  detail  using  the  best  available 
information.  Many  of  the  areas  mapped  with  an  MU  PFYC  are  likely  to  be  assigned,  at  least 
partially,  to  a lower  or  a higher  PFYC  when  examined  at  a finer  scale. 

Another  important  context  to  consider,  besides  the  fossil-yield  potential  of  the  underlying 
geologic  units,  is  that  renewable  energy  development  sited  on  land  used  or  historically 
used  for  agriculture  is  typically  less  likely  to  result  in  adverse  impacts  on  paleontological 
resources,  even  if  the  underlying  PFYC  is  moderate  or  high.  This  is  because  agricultural 
activity  disturbs  the  near-surface  soils  with  repeated  cycles  of  plowing,  tilling,  or  ripping. 
Such  soils  are  generally  reworked  to  a depth  of  at  least  several  feet.  In  these  contexts,  there 
is  a reduced  likelihood  that  intact,  in  situ  fossils  would  be  found.  Under  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native, about  a third  (or  52,000  acres]  of  the  estimated  footprint  impacts  within  DFAs 
would  occur  within  land  designated  as  agriculture  in  local  general  plans,  almost  all  of 
which  are  within  areas  with  a moderate  or  unknown  PFYC.  In  these  areas,  the  potential  for 
adverse  impacts  on  paleontological  resources  is  limited  to  deeper  soils;  surface  distur- 
bances and  light  grading  would  generally  have  a very  low  probability  of  affecting  any  sig- 
nificant paleontological  resources. 

The  DFAs  proposed  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  are  geographically  dispersed  on  both 
public  and  private  lands.  The  large-scale  geographic  pattern  of  development  at  the  eco- 
region  subarea  and  Plan-wide  scales  (i.e.,  clustered  or  dispersed]  in  and  of  itself  matters 
little  with  respect  to  paleontological  resources.  Rather,  what  matters  is  whether  and  to 
what  degree  fossil-yielding  geologic  units  are  impacted,  what  the  significance  of  those 
impacts  are,  and  whether  important  or  unique  specimens/data  can  be  collected/recovered. 
In  addition,  to  the  degree  that  solar  energy  development  requires  large-scale  grading  (e.g., 
if  not  sited  in  sufficiently  flat  areas],  footprint  impacts  in  areas  emphasizing  solar  technol- 
ogy may  be  more  widespread  across  the  entire  development  footprint.  Wind  and  geothermal 
development,  while  potentially  requiring  less  widespread  grading,  would  require  deeper 
and  wider  foundations  and  may  involve  drilling  and  excavation  techniques  that  make  iden- 
tification and  recovery  of  impacted  paleontological  resources  less  likely. 

Impact  PR-2:  Construction  and  operations  activities  could  increase  the  rate  of 
erosion  or  alter  drainage  patterns  removing  significant  paleontological  resources 
from  their  context. 

The  typical  effects  with  respect  to  erosion  and  soil  loss  are  described  in  greater  detail  in 
Section  IV.IO. 2,  though  the  location  and  extent  of  impacts  for  the  Preferred  Alternative 
would  differ  somewhat  from  the  No  Action  and  Alternatives  1 through  4.  The  potential  for 
this  type  of  impact  to  occur  within  the  Plan  Area  would  be  proportional  to  the  severity  of 
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hydrologic  impacts  discussed  in  Chapter  IV.5.  The  analysis  presented  therein  indicates  all 
renewable  energy  technologies  could  have  adverse  effects  on  the  rate  of  erosion,  soil  loss, 
or  drainage  patterns  but  that  solar  energy  development  would  have  the  greatest  potential 
for  adverse  impacts.  Therefore,  indirect  impacts  to  paleontological  resources  may  be 
greater  in  areas  emphasizing  solar  development,  such  as  the  West  Mojave  and  Eastern 
Slopes  and  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains  ecoregion  subareas  as  compared  with 
the  Pinto  Lucerne  Valley  and  Eastern  Slopes,  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley,  and  the  Owens 
River  Valley  ecoregion  subareas,  which  emphasize  wind  and  geothermal. 

Substantial  adverse  impacts  can  be  avoided  or  sufficiently  minimized  by  compliance  with 
applicable  laws,  ordinances,  regulations,  and  standards.  These  include  implementation  of 
stormwater  pollution  prevention  plan  design  criteria,  monitoring  water  quality  and  waste- 
water  management,  and  Clean  Water  Act  and  related  state  and  local  agency  compliance.  To 
the  extent  these  actions  reduce  impacts  on  hydrology,  drainage,  and  erosion  [see  Chapters 
IV.4  and  IV.5),  they  would  also  reduce  impacts  on  paleontological  resources. 

Impact  PR-3:  Increased  human  access  to  significant  paleontological  resources  could 
result  in  unauthorized  collection  or  vandalism. 

The  nature  and  intensity  of  paleontological  resource  impacts  from  renewable  energy  and 
transmission  development  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  the  same  as  described 
in  Section  IV.IO. 2,  but  the  location  and  extent  of  impacts  would  differ  among  the  alterna- 
tives. Typically,  renewable  energy  transmission  and  development  that  is  further  removed 
from  existing  roads  and  transmission  infrastructure  would  have  a greater  potential  to 
increase  unauthorized  collection  or  vandalism.  Potential  transmission  corridors  conceptually 
identified  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  tend  to  follow  existing  major  roads,  highways, 
and  utility  corridors,  which  means  that  public  accessibility  to  currently  inaccessible  areas 
would  not  change  greatly.  Otherwise,  the  impacts  described  under  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive [see  Section  IV.IO. 3.1,  No  Action  Alternative)  would  be  the  same  as  the  unauthorized- 
collection  or  vandalism  impacts  of  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

Study  Area  Lands  refer  to  three  categories  of  lands  shown  on  alternative  maps:  FAAs,  SAAs, 
and  DRECP  Variance  Lands. 

Future  Assessment  Areas.  Lands  within  FAAs  are  neither  reserve  lands  nor  DFAs;  they 
are  simply  areas  that  are  deferred  for  future  assessment.  The  future  assessment  will  deter- 
mine their  suitability  for  renewable  energy  development  or  ecological  conservation.  If 
renewable  energy  development  occurs  on  FAA  lands,  a Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  would 
not  be  required.  FAAs  for  each  alternative  are  included  and  located  as  shown  in  Table 
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IV.1-2  and  Figure  II. 3-1  in  Volume  II.  The  FAAs  represent  areas  where  renewable  energy 
development  or  inclusion  in  the  reserve  design  could  be  implemented  through  an 
amendment  to  the  DRECP,  but  additional  assessment  would  be  needed. 

Because  most  of  the  FAAs  are  presented  as  "undesignated  areas"  in  the  action  alternatives, 
there  would  be  no  difference  between  the  FAAs  in  the  Preferred  Alternative  except  that 
renewable  development  in  an  FAA  would  not  require  a BLM  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment;  so 
the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  location  were 
left  undesignated.  Development  of  the  FAAs  would  impact  paleontological  resources  in  the 
same  manner  as  discussed  for  the  DFAs,  with  the  potential  for  impacts  increasing  in  areas 
assigned  to  higher  PFYCs.  In  almost  all  circumstances — whether  or  not  known  paleontolog- 
ical resources  are  present — subsurface  excavations  associated  with  all  technologies  may 
impact  geologic  units  that  are  potentially  fossil-yielding.  The  distribution  of  PFYCs  within 
FAAs  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  is  60%  LVL,  34%  MU,  and  6%  HVH.  This  distribution  is 
much  more  favorable  compared  with  the  DFAs,  with  a majority  of  the  FAAs  underlain  by 
geologic  units  with  low  paleontological  sensitivity. 

Special  Analysis  Areas.  There  are  two  areas  defined  as  SAAs,  representing  areas  subject  to 
ongoing  analysis.  These  areas  [located  in  the  Silurian  Valley  and  just  west  of  U.S.  Route  395 
in  Kern  County}  have  high  value  for  renewable  energy  development,  ecological  and  cultural 
conservation,  and  recreation.  SAA  lands  are  expected  to  be  designated  in  the  Final  EIR/EIS 
either  as  DFAs  or  included  in  the  Reserve  Design/Conservation  Designation. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  as  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  EIR/EIS  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered 
Activities  could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  plan  amendment. 
However,  development  of  renewable  energy  on  Variance  Lands  would  not  require  a BLM 
Land  Use  Plan  Amendment;  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat 
simpler  than  if  the  location  were  left  undesignated.  Development  of  the  DRECP  Variance 
Lands  would  impact  paleontological  resources  in  the  same  manner  as  discussed  for  the 
DFAs,  with  the  potential  for  impacts  increasing  in  areas  assigned  to  higher  PFYCs.  The  dis- 
tribution of  PFYCs  within  DRECP  Variance  Lands  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  is  12%  LVL, 
59%  MU,  and  29%  HVH.  This  distribution  of  PFYCs  is  skewed  more  toward  high  classes 
when  compared  with  the  potential  impacts  within  DFAs.  This  is  especially  true  of  DRECP 
Variance  Lands  within  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains  and  the  Piute  Valley  and 
Sacramento  Mountains  ecoregion  subareas,  where  nearly  100%  of  the  underlying  land  has 
an  HVH  PFYC. 
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Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

Plan  implementation  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well  as  the 
development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other  lands. 
There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development  covered 
by  the  Plan  would  be  lessened.  First,  the  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alternative, 
including  specific  biological  reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  Also,  the 
implementation  of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations,  and  standards  would  reduce  the 
impacts  of  project  development.  If  significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  implementa- 
tion of  CMAs  and  compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  then  specific  mitigation 
measures  are  recommended  in  this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  (presented  in  Volume  11,  Section 
11.3.1.1]  defines  specific  actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  con- 
servation strategy  includes  definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative.  While  the  CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM  lands  only,  this  analysis 
assumes  that  all  CMAs  would  be  applied  also  to  nonfederal  lands. 

The  DRECP  has  one  nonbiological  CMA  that  would  be  directly  applicable  to  paleontological 
resources;  it  includes  the  following  requirements: 

• If  not  previously  available,  require  applicant  to  prepare  paleontological  sensitivity 
maps  consistent  with  the  PFYC  for  rights-of-way  prior  to  NEPA  analysis. 

• Incorporate  all  guidance  provided  by  the  Paleontological  Resources  Protection  Act. 

• Ensure  proper  data  recovery  of  significant  paleontological  resources  where  adverse 
impacts  cannot  be  avoided  or  otherwise  mitigated. 

• Due  to  recent  significant  discoveries  in  areas  within  the  Chuckwalla  Valley  where 
previous  assessments  had  predicted  low  sensitivity,  require  paleontological  surveys 
and  construction  monitors  for  large-scale  projects. 

In  addition,  certain  Plan-wide  biological  CMAs  proposed  also  help  to  avoid  adverse  impacts 
with  respect  to  paleontological  resources.  These  include  worker  education;  resource 
setback  standards;  standard  practices  for  siting  and  design,  hydrology  and  water  resources, 
and  soil  resources;  and  certain  landscape-level  biological  CMAs: 

• AM-PW-14.  Standard  practices  for  siting  and  design  would  implement  designs  that 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  would  confine  disturbances,  project  vehicles,  and 
equipment  to  the  delineated  project  areas  and  prohibit,  within  project  boundaries. 
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cross-country  vehicle  and  equipment  use  outside  of  approved  designated  work 
areas.  This  CMA  also  restricts  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  construction  activity 
to  the  use  of  existing  roads  and  utility  corridors  to  minimize  the  number  and 
length/size  of  new  roads,  laydown,  and  borrow  areas.  These  standards  would 
reduce  the  potential  for  adverse  impacts  to  any  paleontological  resource  at  the  sur- 
face due  to  incidental  disturbances  caused  by  vehicles  and  equipment.  It  would  also 
minimize  new  areas  of  access  and  thus  avoid  or  reduce  the  potential  for 
unauthorized-collection  activities  to  occur  in  new  geographic  areas. 

• AM-PW-5:  Worker  education  programs  would  provide  workers  with  information  on 
the  legal  protection  for  protected  resources  and  penalties  for  violation  of  federal 
and  state  laws  intended  to  protect  site-specific  biological  and  nonbiological 
resources.  This  type  of  program  would  reduce  the  potential  for  adverse  impacts  to 
any  paleontological  resource  by  informing  workers  of  the  legislative  protections  for 
paleontological  resources  (i.e..  Paleontological  Resources  Preservation  Act]  so  they 
will  be  better  informed  that  fossils  are  an  environmental  resource  and  should  not  be 
vandalized,  stolen,  disturbed,  or  destroyed. 

• AM-PW-3:  Resource  Setback  Standards  identify  setbacks  to  avoid  and  buffer  mapped 
riparian  or  wetland  vegetation  communities  and  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  100-year  floodplain.  Such  setbacks  would  also  be  protective  of  paleontological 
resources,  because  the  incised  banks  of  washes  and  arroyos  can  occasionally  expose 
fossils,  or  fossil-yielding  geologic  units.  Avoiding  development  within  these  areas  also 
avoids  potential  impacts  to  fossils,  if  present  on  the  sides  of  incised  banks. 

• AM-PW-9:  Standard  practices  for  hydrology  and  water  resources  would  require  all 
Covered  Activities  to  create  a project-specific  drainage,  erosion,  and  sedimentation 
control  plan  that  meets  the  approval  of  the  appropriate  DRECP  Coordination  Group. 
Among  other  things,  the  CMA  includes  measures  to  prevent  excessive  and  unnatural 
soil  deposition  and  erosion,  design  measures  to  maintain  natural  drainages  and  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  area  covered  by  impervious  surfaces,  stabilization  of  dis- 
turbed areas,  and  regular  inspections  of  permanent  erosion  control  measures.  These 
standards  would  reduce  the  potential  for  adverse  impacts  to  paleontological 
resources  because  fossils  [in  addition  to  soils  that  contain  them)  can  likewise  be 
eroded  and  buried. 

• AM-PW-10:  Standard  practices  for  soil  resources  would  implement  standard 
industry  construction  practices  to  minimize  water  and  air  erosion  of  soils  and  would 
require  construction  and  installation  techniques  that  minimize  new  site  distur- 
bance, soil  erosion  and  deposition,  soil  compaction,  disturbance  to  topography,  and 
removal  of  vegetation.  These  standards  would  also  reduce  the  potential  for  adverse 
impacts  to  paleontological  resources. 
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Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  111.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized 
for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.10.3.1.1.1.  There  are  no  other  laws  or  regula- 
tions that  would  uniquely  apply  to  this  alternative. 

Mitigation  Measures 

The  paleontology  CMA  and  certain  Plan-wide  biological  CMAs  defined  in  this  section  [AM- 
PW3,  AM-PW-5,  AM-PW-9,  AM-PW-10,  and  AM-PW-14],  address  some  of  the  impact 
mechanisms  identified  for  paleontological  resources  of  the  Preferred  Alternative.  A more 
in-depth  discussion  of  mitigation  measures  is  provided  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Sec- 
tion IV.10.3.1.1.1,  and  it  is  equally  applicable  to  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Although  the  paleontology  CMA  includes  measures  for  projects  undergoing  NEPA  analysis, 
and  implementation  of  the  PFYC  system,  it  is  not  specific  enough  nor  does  it  appear  to  be 
applicable  Plan-wide  (i.e.,  on  nonfederal  lands).  As  discussed  under  the  No  Action  Alternative, 
the  effectiveness  of  assessment  and  mitigation  measures  for  potential  impacts  to  paleonto- 
logical resources  under  CEQA  is  uncertain  because  agency  management  approaches  vary 
considerably.  A consistent  approach  to  assessment  and  mitigation  is  needed  to  ensure  that 
potential  impacts  do  not  go  unrecognized  or  unmitigated  and  that  the  fossil-yield  potential 
of  surface  and  subsurface  geologic  deposits  is  fully  understood.  Thus,  the  following  mitiga- 
tion measure  shall  apply  Plan-wide  to  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Mitigation  Measures  for  Impact  PR-1:  Siting  and  construction  of  renewable  energy  and 
transmission  development  within  the  DRECP,  regardless  of  jurisdiction,  shall  require 
the  following  measure  to  be  implemented. 

PR-la  Protect  Paleontological  Resources.  In  accordance  with  BLM  IM  2009-11 

the  following  steps  should  be  taken: 

• Project  developers  shall  document  in  a paleontological  resources  assess- 
ment report  whether  paleontological  resources  exist  in  a project  area  on 
the  basis  of  the  following;  the  geologic  context  of  the  region  and  site  and 
its  potential  to  contain  paleontological  resources  [including  the  PFYCs  on 
site),  a records  search  of  institutions  holding  paleontological  collections 
from  California  desert  regions,  a review  of  published  and  unpublished 
literature  for  past  paleontological  finds  in  the  area,  and  coordination  with 
paleontological  researchers  working  locally  in  potentially  affected  geo- 
graphic areas  [or  studying  similar  geologic  strata). 
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• If  the  PFYC  (or  PFYCs]  of  the  geologic  units  to  be  encountered  during 
project  construction  has  not  been  determined,  the  project  developer  shall 
use  the  best  available  data  and  field  surveys,  as  applicable,  to  develop  a 
site-specific  map  of  the  PFYC  ratings.  The  PFYC  map  shall  be  at  a scale 
equal  to  or  more  detailed  than  1:100,000.  Depending  on  the  extent  of 
existing  information  available  and  the  sensitivity  of  the  site,  development  of 
the  resource  assessment  and  PFYC  map  could  require  the  completion  of  a 
paleontological  survey. 

• If  paleontological  resources  are  present  at  the  site  or  if  the  geologic  units 
to  be  encountered  by  the  project  (at  the  surface  or  the  subsurface)  have  a 
PFYC  Class  of  3,  4,  or  5,  a Paleontological  Resources  Management  Plan 
shall  be  developed.  The  elements  of  the  plan  shall  be  consistent  with  BLM 
IM  2009-11  and  shall  be  prepared  and  implemented  by  a professional 
paleontologist  as  defined  under  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  Standards.  The  plan  shall  include  the  following: 

o The  qualifications  of  the  principal  investigator  and  monitoring  personnel 

o Construction  crew  awareness  training  content,  procedures, 
and  requirements 

o Any  measures  to  prevent  potential  looting,  vandalism,  or 
erosion  impacts 

o The  location,  frequency,  and  schedule  for  on-site  monitoring  activities 

o Criteria  for  identifying  and  evaluating  potential  fossil  specimens 
or  localities 

o A plan  for  the  use  of  protective  barriers  and  signs,  or  implementation 
of  other  physical  or  administrative  protection  measures 

o Collection  and  salvage  procedures 

o Identification  of  an  institution  or  museum  willing  and  able  to  accept 
any  fossils  discovered 

o Compliance  monitoring  and  reporting  procedures 

o The  Paleontological  Resources  Management  Plan  shall  also  identify  if 
all  geologic  units  that  would  be  affected  by  the  project  have  been 
determined  to  be  within  an  area  with  a PFYC  Class  of  1 or  2,  the  lead 
agency  shall  include  paleontological  resources  as  an  element  in 
construction  worker  awareness  training  and  shall  include  measures 
to  be  followed  in  the  event  of  unanticipated  discoveries,  including 
suspension  of  construction  activities  in  the  vicinity.  The  measure  shall 
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Stipulate  that  the  site  be  protected  from  further  earth  moving  or  dam- 
age until  a qualified  paleontologist  can  assess  the  significance  and 
importance  of  the  find  and  until  the  fossil  specimen  or  locality  can  be 
recorded  and  salvaged,  if  necessary. 

o The  Paleontological  Resources  Management  Plan  shall  evaluate  all  of 
the  construction  methodologies  proposed  on  a site,  including 
destructive  excavation  techniques.  Where  applicable,  the  principal 
investigator  shall  include  in  the  plan  an  evaluation  of  the  potential  for 
such  techniques  to  disturb  or  destroy  paleontological  resources,  an 
evaluation  of  whether  loss  of  such  fossils  would  represent  a signifi- 
cant impact,  and  discussion  of  mitigation  or  compensatory  measures 
[such  as  recordation/recovery  of  similar  resources  elsewhere  on  the 
site)  that  are  necessary  to  avoid  or  substantially  reduce  the  impact. 

Mitigation  Measures  for  Impact  PR-2:  None  required.  Actions  to  avoid  or  minimized 
impacts  on  hydrology  and  erosion,  as  discussed  in  Chapter  1V.4  [Geology  and  Soils)  and 
Chapter  1V.5  [Flood,  Hydrology,  and  Drainage),  would  reduce  the  potential  for  impacts  to 
paleontological  resources  to  an  acceptable  level. 

Mitigation  Measures  for  Impact  PR-3:  None  required.  Increased  human  access  to 
significant  paleontological  resources  could  result  in  unauthorized  collection  or  vandalism. 
However,  the  impact  would  be  less  than  significant;  in  addition.  Plan-wide  siting  and  design 
CMAs  also  call  for  maximizing  the  use  of  existing  roads  and  infrastructure  so  as  to  minimize 
new  disturbances.  No  additional  mitigation  is  required. 

If  these  types  of  mitigation  measures  are  implemented  during  the  initial  project  design  and 
planning  phases  and  are  adhered  to  throughout  the  course  of  development,  the  potential 
impacts  on  paleontological  resources  discussed  under  Section  IV.10.2  would  be  minimized 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  Adopting  this  approach  does  not  mean  that  there  would  be  no 
impacts  on  paleontological  resources,  but  it  does  avoid  substantial  impacts  to  significant 
paleontological  resources.  The  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  impacts  would  vary  from  proj- 
ect to  project  and  would  need  to  be  examined  in  detail  in  supplemental  NEPA  and  CEQA 
reviews  of  site-specific  projects. 

IV.10.3.2.1.2  Impacts  of  the  Reserve  Design 

The  impacts  of  the  reserve  design  collectively  refer  to  the  designation  and  management  of 
existing  protected  areas  [i.e..  Legislatively  and  Legally  Protected  Areas  and  Military 
Expansion  Mitigation  Lands),  BLM  LUPA  Conservation  Designations  [NLCS,  ACECs,  and 
wildlife  allocations),  and  reserves  established  within  Conservation  Planning  Areas.  To  the 
extent  that  such  areas  are  newly  established  or  expanded  [i.e.,  beyond  existing  protected 
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areas],  the  reserve  design  would  be  considered  a beneficial  impact  on  paleontological 
resources,  because  renewable  energy  development  would  be  precluded  in  these  areas. 
Efforts  to  preserve  wildlife,  habitat,  and  ecologic  values  would  likewise  serve  to  protect 
paleontological  resources.  The  Plan-wide  distribution  of  PFYCs  is  28%,  53%,  and  18%  for 
LVL,  MU,  and  HVH,  respectively.  This  generalized  distribution  of  PFYCs  within  the  reserve 
design  indicates  that  in  almost  all  circumstances — whether  or  not  known  paleontological 
resources  are  present — new  or  expanded  reserve  design  elements  would  also  serve  to 
protect  geologic  units  that  are  potentially  fossil-yielding. 

IV.10.3.2.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  LUPA  on  BLM  Land:  Preferred  Alternative 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA  and  the  impacts 
of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.10.3.2.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

On  BLM  lands  under  the  LUPA,  the  Preferred  Alternative  includes  DFAs  (370,000  acres]  and 
transmission  corridors  where  approximately  54,000  acres  of  ground  disturbance-related 
impacts  and  operations  impacts  would  occur. 

Impact  PR-1:  Land  disturbance  could  result  in  loss,  damage,  or  destruction  of 
significant  paleontological  resources. 

The  nature  and  intensity  of  paleontological  resource  impacts  on  BLM  lands  of  existing  BLM 
land  use  plans  in  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  the  same  as  described  in  the  analysis 
of  Plan-wide  impacts,  but  the  location  and  extent  of  impacts  would  be  restricted  to  BLM- 
administered  land  only.  In  addition,  when  potential  footprint  impacts  of  the  DFAs  are 
examined  in  the  context  of  BLM-administered  land  only,  a relatively  minor  fraction  of  the 
affected  area  is  underlain  by  agricultural  land  uses,  which  (at  least  within  near-surface 
soils]  normally  minimize  the  potential  for  adverse  impacts  to  paleontological  resources, 
even  in  areas  that  are  underlain  by  fossil-yielding  geologic  units.  Under  the  DRECP  LUPA, 
renewable  energy  development  proposed  on  BLM  lands  within  DFAs  would  be  streamlined 
(i.e.,  permitted  faster  and  with  fewer  steps].  However,  the  speed  or  timing  of  renewable 
energy  development  ultimately  does  not  affect  the  magnitude  of  potential  impacts. 

Table  R2.10-4  (in  Appendix  R2]  presents  the  estimated  BLM  LUPA  paleontological  resource 
impacts  by  ecoregion  subarea.  The  estimated  footprint  impacts  shown  in  Table  R2.10-4  do 
not  include  the  disturbance  that  could  occur  as  a result  of  renewable  energy  transmission 
outside  of  the  DFAs.  However,  the  potential  transmission  corridors — while  not  located 
precisely — can  roughly  be  expected  to  be  underlain  by  geologic  units  with  a PFYC  distribution 
similar  to  that  within  the  conceptual  energy  corridors.  The  distribution  of  PFYCs  within 
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conceptual  energy  corridors  is  4%,  85%,  and  7%  for  LVL,  MU,  and  HVH,  respectively.  With 
respect  to  DFAs,  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea  would  expe- 
rience the  greatest  impacts,  with  an  estimated  22,000  acres  of  potential  land  disturbance, 
5,000  acres  of  which  is  within  an  HVH  PFYC.  The  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  sub- 
area  would  experience  the  next  highest  level  of  footprint  impact,  with  13,000  acres  of 
potential  footprint  impacts  within  DFAs,  9%  of  which  (1,100  acres)  is  within  an  HVH  PFYC. 
The  mix  of  renewable  energy  technology  on  BLM-administered  land  under  the  Preferred 
Alternative  would  be  focused  more  on  solar  and  geothermal,  with  the  types  of  impacts 
being  as  described  in  the  Plan-wide  analysis  (IV.10.3.2.1.1,  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitiga- 
tion Measures  From  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development)  and  the  discus- 
sion of  impacts  typical  to  all  alternatives  (see  Section  IV.10.2.1). 

Impact  PR-2:  Construction  and  operations  activities  could  increase  the  rate  of 
erosion  or  alter  drainage  patterns  removing  significant  paleontological  resources 
from  their  context. 

The  nature  and  intensity  of  paleontological  resource  impacts  on  BLM  lands  of  existing  BLM 
land  use  plans  in  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  the  same  as  described  in  the  analysis 
of  Plan-wide  impacts  (see  Section  IV.10.3.2.1.1),  but  the  location  and  extent  of  impacts 
would  be  restricted  to  BLM-administered  land  only.  The  mix  of  renewable  energy  technol- 
ogy on  BLM-administered  land  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  focused  more  on 
solar  and  geothermal,  with  the  types  of  impacts  being  as  described  in  the  Plan-wide  analy- 
sis (see  Section  IV.10.3.2.1.1)  and  the  discussion  of  impacts  typical  to  all  alternatives  (see 
Section  IV.10.2.1). 

Impact  PR-3:  Increased  human  access  to  significant  paleontological  resources  could 
result  in  unauthorized  collection  or  vandalism. 

The  nature  and  intensity  of  paleontological  resource  impacts  on  BLM  lands  of  existing  BLM 
land  use  plans  in  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  the  same  as  described  in  the  analysis 
of  Plan-wide  impacts  (see  Section  IV.10.3.2.1.1),  but  the  location  and  extent  of  impacts 
would  be  restricted  to  BLM-administered  land  only.  The  mix  of  renewable  energy  technol- 
ogy on  BLM-administered  land  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  focused  more  on 
solar  and  geothermal,  with  the  types  of  impacts  being  as  described  in  the  Plan-wide  analy- 
sis (see  Section  IV.10.3.2.1.1)  and  the  discussion  of  impacts  typical  to  all  alternatives  (see 
Section  IV.10.2.1). 

IV.10.3.2.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

The  BLM  LUPA  would  establish  Conservation  Designations  on  BLM-administered  lands 
under  each  alternative  that  would  conserve  biological  resources.  Changes  to  BLM  land  des- 
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ignations  would  include  [1)  the  designation  of  new  NLCS  lands,  [2]  the  designation  of  new 
ACECs  and  wildlife  allocations  and  the  expansion  or  reduction  of  existing  ACECs,  [3)  the 
designation  of  new  SRMAs  and  the  expansion  or  reduction  of  existing  SRMAs,  (4)  the 
creation  of  buffer  corridors  along  NSHTs,  and  [5]  the  management  of  lands  with  wilderness 
characteristics  to  protect  wilderness  characteristics. 

On  BLM-administered  lands  under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the  BLM  LUPA  would  desig- 
nate approximately  4,931,000  acres  of  BLM  LUPA  Conservation  Designations:  3,541,000 
acres  of  NLCS  lands,  1,372,000  acres  of  ACECs,  and  18,000  acres  of  wildlife  allocations. 

Additionally,  existing  conservation  areas  occur  on  BLM-administered  lands  that  conserve 
biological  resources.  To  the  extent  that  such  areas  are  newly  established  or  expanded  [i.e., 
beyond  existing  protected  areas),  such  BLM  land  designations  would  be  considered  benefi- 
cial impacts  for  paleontological  resources  because  renewable  energy  development  would 
be  precluded  in  these  areas  and  because  efforts  to  preserve  wildlife,  habitat,  and  ecologic 
values  would  likewise  serve  to  protect  paleontological  resources.  The  Plan-wide  distribution 
of  PFYCs  is  4%,  78%,  and  18%  for  LVL,  MU,  and  HVH,  respectively.  This  distribution  of  PFYCs 
Plan-wide  indicate  that  in  almost  all  circumstances — whether  or  not  known  paleontological 
resources  are  present — new  or  expanded  reserve  design  elements  would  serve  to  protect  geo- 
logic units  that  are  potentially  fossil-yielding. 

Expansion  or  designation  of  new  ACECs,  SRMAs,  and  NSHT  Management  Corridors,  to  the 
extent  that  they  allow  an  increase  in  public  accessibility  or  new/expanded  open  OHV  areas, 
could  result  in  adverse  impacts  to  paleontological  resources  at  the  ground  surface  (no 
subsurface  impacts).  These  would  have  the  same  effects  as  described  under  the  No  Action 
Alternative.  Only  the  location  and  extent  of  SRMAs  would  change.  Unit-specific  SRMA  work- 
sheets are  in  Appendix  L,  and  the  CMAs  specific  to  lands  managed  to  protect  wilderness 
characteristics  are  provided  as  part  of  the  Volume  II  descriptions  of  the  DRECP  alternatives. 

IV.10.3.2.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan: 

Preferred  Alternative 

The  analysis  of  Covered  Activities  under  the  NCCP  is  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of 
the  interagency  alternatives.  Reserve  design  features  and  other  conservation  actions  under 
the  NCCP  alternatives  represent  more  detailed  categories  of  the  reserve  design  under  the 
interagency  Plan-wide  alternatives.  These  NCCP  differences  in  reserve  design  features  do 
not  affect  nonbiological  resources  analyzed  in  this  document;  and  the  analysis  of  reserve 
design  and  conservation  and  management  actions  under  the  NCCP  is  therefore  equivalent 
to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of  the  interagency  alternatives,  as  described  in  Section  IV.IO. 3. 2.1, 
Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Preferred  Alternative. 

I 
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IV.10.3.2.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan 

On  nonfederal  lands  under  the  GCP,  the  Preferred  Alternative  includes  DFAs  [1,600,000 
acres]  and  transmission  corridors  where  approximately  113,000  acres  of  ground 
disturbance-related  impacts  and  operations  impacts  would  occur.  The  impacts  of  the  GCP 
for  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in  Section  IV.10.3.2.1  for  the 
Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only. 

IV.  10.3.2.5  Impacts  Outside  of  Plan  Area 

IV.IO.3.2.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  of  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  Outside  of  Plan  Area  transmission  on  paleontological  resources  would  be 
the  same  under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  as  described  for  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive in  Section  IV.IO. 3. 1.5.1,  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  of  Plan  Area. 

IV.10.3.2.5.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  of  Plan  Area 

Under  the  proposed  BLM  LUPA,  the  only  changes  outside  the  Plan  Area  would  be  the  desig- 
nation of  NLCS  lands,  ACECs,  and  NSHT  Management  Corridors,  and  Visual  Resource  Man- 
agement Classes  and  new  land  allocations  to  replace  multiple-use  classes  on  COCA  lands. 
The  nature  and  intensity  of  impacts  on  paleontological  resources  would  be  the  same  as 
those  described  in  Section  IV.IO. 3. 1.5. 2,  Impacts  of  Existing  BLM  Land  Use  Plans  Outside  of 
Plan  Area,  though  generally  the  impacts  are  limited  to  beneficial  impacts  associated  with 
designation  of  NLCS  lands,  ACECs,  and  NSHT  Management  Corridors. 

IV.  10.3.2. 6 CEQA  Significance  Determination  for  the  Preferred  Alternative 

PR-1:  Land  disturbance  could  result  in  loss,  damage,  or  destruction  of  significant 
paleontological  resources.  Land  disturbance  associated  with  site  characterization, 
construction,  and  decommissioning  activities  under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  instead  of 
continuing  current  trends  and  recent  patterns  of  renewable  development  associated  with 
existing  and  planned  projects,  would  concentrate  development  into  DFAs.  The  paleontology 
CMA  and  certain  Plan-wide  biological  CMAs  [AM-PW3,  AM-PW-5,  AM-PW-9,  AM-PW-10,  and 
AM-PW-14]  partially  address  the  impact  mechanisms  identified  in  Section  IV.IO. 3. 2. 1.1. 
However,  the  paleontology  CMA  is  not  specific  enough  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  applicable 
Plan-wide  [i.e.,  on  nonfederal  lands).  For  this  reason,  potential  impacts  to  paleontological 
resources  from  renewable  energy  development  on  nonfederal  lands  could  be  potentially 
significant  without  additional  mitigation.  However,  Implementation  of  Mitigation  Measure 
PR-la,  as  described  in  the  Preferred  Alternative  [see  Section  IV.IO. 3. 2. 1.1]  would  ensure  a 
consistent  approach  to  assessment  and  mitigation  and  that  the  fossil-yield  potential  of  the 
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surface  and  subsurface  is  fully  understood  prior  to  construction.  Potential  adverse  impacts 
would  be  less  than  significant  with  implementation  of  Mitigation  Measure  PR-la. 

PR-2:  Construction  and  operations  activities  could  increase  the  rate  of  erosion  or 
alter  drainage  patterns  removing  significant  paleontological  resources  from  their 
context.  Actions  to  avoid  or  minimize  impacts  on  hydrology  and  erosion  that  are 
integrated  into  the  DRECP,  as  discussed  in  Chapter  1V.5,  would  likewise  reduce  the 
potential  for  impacts  to  paleontological  resources  to  a less  than  significant  level  [e.g.,  AM- 
PW-9  and  AM-PW-10}.  No  mitigation  is  required. 

PR-3:  Increased  human  access  to  significant  paleontological  resources  could  result  in 
unauthorized  collection  or  vandalism.  Because  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
development  would  not  generally  be  intended  to  provide  public  access  [unless  it  interferes 
with  an  existing  OHV  route  or  other  trail),  individual  projects  would  preclude  public  access 
to  the  actual  generation  facilities  by  installing  perimeter  fencing  and  signage.  To  restrict 
public  access  along  private  roads  or  transmission  corridors,  gates  could  be  installed  and 
signage  could  be  posted  to  inform  the  public  to  remain  on  public  roads  and  open  OHV 
routes.  Because  there  is  little  data  to  support  that  unauthorized  collection  of  significant 
paleontological  resources  occurs  in  renewable  energy  development  areas,  and  because  the 
effects  of  such  activities  would  be  minor  and  limited  to  surface  exposures,  the  impact  is 
considered  less  than  significant.  No  mitigation  is  required. 

IV. 103,2. 7 Comparison  of  the  Preferred  Alternative  with  No  Action  Alternative 

Chapter  1V.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native with  the  No  Action  Alternative. 

IV.10.3.2.7.1  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  with  No  Action  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

The  Preferred  Alternative  would  concentrate  renewable  energy  development  into 
approximately  2 million  acres  of  DFAs  [11%  of  the  Plan  Area)  as  compared  with  the  more 
than  6 million  acres  [28%  of  the  Plan  Area)  open  to  renewable  energy  development 
under  the  No  Action  Alternative.  The  DFAs  are  largely  [87%)  sited  in  areas  of  low 
terrestrial  intactness,  whereas  only  60%  of  the  areas  open  to  renewable  energy 
development  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  are  in  areas  of  low  terrestrial  intactness. 
The  Preferred  Alternative  would  conserve  nearly  15  million  acres  of  existing 
conservation  areas,  BLM  LUPA  Conservation  Designations,  and  Conservation  Planning 
Areas,  whereas  the  No  Action  Alternative  conserves  just  more  than  10  million  acres  in 
existing  protected  areas  and  existing  BLM  Conservation  Designations. 
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Renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  could 
continue  to  have  potential  impacts  to  paleontologically  sensitive  geologic  units  in  a manner 
consistent  with  existing  projects  that  have  already  encountered  significant  resources,  but 
such  impacts  would  be  concentrated  in  specific  DFAs  rather  than  dispersed  Plan-wide  across 
all  developable  areas.  As  the  same  renewable  energy  generation  goals  would  be  met  under 
both  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  the  No  Action  Alternative,  and  only  the  geographic  loca- 
tion of  the  development  would  change,  the  potential  for  impacts  would  increase  or 
decrease  only  in  terms  of  the  geologic  units  affected  (and  their  associated  PFYCs). 

Although  the  exact  location  of  development  would  not  be  known  until  individual  projects 
are  proposed,  the  footprint  impacts  of  the  Preferred  Alternative  are  less  likely  to  be  within 
geologic  units  with  an  HVH  PFYC  (about  14,400  acres]  compared  with  the  No  Action  Alter- 
native (about  23,000  acres].  As  shown  in  Exhibit  lV.10-1,  the  total  extent  of  footprint 
impacts  would  be  less  under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  but  the  amount  of  footprint  impacts 
within  HVH  PFYCs  would  be  lower  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Furthermore,  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative  concentrates  development  to  a greater  extent  on  agricultural  lands 
(about  a third  of  the  DFAs],  which  decreases  the  potential  for  impacts  to  paleontological 
resources,  at  least  within  shallow  soils  (i.e.,  a few  feet  below  the  ground  surface].  Though 
the  overarching  analyses  and  conclusions  under  both  alternatives  with  respect  to  paleonto- 
logical resource  impacts  are  similar,  there  would  be  less  potential  to  impact  paleontological 
resources  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Implementation  of  Mitigation  Measure  PR-la 
would  ensure  a consistent  approach  to  assessment  and  mitigation  and  that  the  fossil-yield 
potential  of  the  surface  and  subsurface  is  fully  understood  prior  to  construction.  Under  the 
No  Action  alternative,  the  consistency  and  effectiveness  of  paleontological  resource 
assessment  and  mitigation  on  nonfederal  land  would  remain  uncertain. 


Exhibit  lV.10-1 

Comparison  of  Plan-Wide  Paleontological  Resource  Impacts  by  Alternative 
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IV.10.3.2.7.2  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  with  No  Action  Alternative  for  the  BLM  LUPA 


The  Preferred  Alternative  would  concentrate  renewable  energy  development  into  approxi- 
mately 370,000  acres  of  DFAs  on  BLM-administered  lands  as  compared  with  the  more  than 
2.8  million  acres  of  BLM-administered  lands  considered  open  to  renewable  energy  devel- 
opment under  the  No  Action  Alternative.  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the  BLM  LUPA 
would  designate  approximately  4.9  million  acres  of  BLM  LUPA  Conservation  Designations 
on  BLM-administered  lands:  3.5  million  acres  of  NLCS  lands,  1.4  million  acres  of  ACECs,  and 
more  than  18,000  acres  of  wildlife  allocations,  as  compared  with  approximately  2.4  million 
acres  in  existing  ACECs  on  BLM-administered  lands  under  the  No  Action  Alternative.  As 
shown  in  Exhibit  lV.10-2,  estimated  footprint  impacts  under  the  No  Action  alternative  on 
BLM-administered  land  would  be  about  double  those  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Fur- 
thermore, a larger  amount  of  geologic  units  with  an  HVH  PFYC  would  be  affected.  Because 
the  Preferred  Alternative  also  includes  a greater  amount  of  Conservation  Designations, 
paleontological  resources  would  be  protected  over  a wider  geographic  area. 

Though  the  overarching  analyses  and  conclusions  under  both  alternatives  with  respect  to 
paleontological  resource  impacts  are  the  same,  there  would  be  slightly  less  potential  to 
impact  paleontological  resources  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 


Exhibit  IV.10-2 

Comparison  of  BLM  LUPA  Paleontological  Resource  Impacts  by  Alternative 
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IV.10.3.2.7.3  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  with  No  Action  Alternative  for  NCCP 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Sec- 
tion IV.10.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  the  Preferred 
Alternative  with  the  No  Action  Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  above  for 
the  Plan-wide  DRECP. 
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IV.10.3. 2.7.4  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  with  No  Action  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

The  Preferred  Alternative  would  allow  renewable  energy  development  on  approximately 
1.6  million  acres  of  DFAs  on  nonfederal  lands  as  compared  with  the  more  than  3.4  million 
acres  of  nonfederal  lands  considered  open  to  renewable  energy  development  under  the 
No  Action  Alternative.  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the  Reserve  Design  Lands  would 
include  approximately  2.7  million  acres  on  nonfederal  lands,  including  434,000  acres 
within  existing  conservation  areas,  1.2  million  acres  within  BLM  LUPA  Conservation 
Designations,  and  1.1  million  acres  within  Conservation  Planning  Areas.  This  compares 
with  the  No  Action  Alternative  on  nonfederal  lands  that  includes  434,000  acres  within 
existing  conservation  areas  and  562,000  acres  within  existing  BLM  Conservation 
Designations.  Because  the  GCP  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  includes  a greater  amount 
of  conservation  compared  with  the  No  Action  Alternative,  paleontological  resources 
would  be  protected  over  a wider  geographic  area. 

IV.10.3.3  Alternative  1 

The  following  sections  provide  the  Plan-wide  assessment  of  impacts  and  mitigation  mea- 
sures for  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  for  Alternative  1.  Alternative  1 
includes  DFAs  (1,100,000  acres]  and  transmission  corridors  where  approximately  174,000 
acres  of  ground  disturbance-related  impacts  and  operations  impacts  would  occur.  Alterna- 
tive 1 includes  DRECP  Variance  Lands,  and  these  areas  are  not  considered  impacted  or  con- 
served in  this  analysis.  Alternative  1 also  includes  geographically  confined  DFAs  with  a 
focus  on  private  lands  and  emphasis  on  solar  technologies  in  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley, 
Pinto  Lucerne  Valley  and  Eastern  Slopes,  and  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion 
subareas  as  well  as  geothermal  in  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea. 

IV.103.3.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  1 

This  section  provides  the  Plan-wide  assessment  of  impacts  from  implementing  the  DRECP 
for  Alternative  1.  This  Plan-wide  assessment  addresses  the  impacts  and  mitigation 
measures  from  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  and  impacts  of  the 
reserve  design. 
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IV.10.3.3.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

Impact  PR-1:  Land  disturbance  could  result  in  loss,  damage,  or  destruction  of  signifi- 
cant paleontological  resources. 

The  nature  and  intensity  of  paleontological  resource  impacts  from  renewable  energy  and 
transmission  development  under  Alternative  1 would  be  the  same  as  described  in  Section 
IV.IO. 2,  but  the  location  and  extent  of  impacts  would  differ  from  the  Preferred  Alternative 
and  Alternatives  2 through  4.  Table  R2.10-6  presents  the  estimated  Plan-wide  paleontolog- 
ical resource  impacts  by  ecoregion  subarea  based  on  the  general  distribution  of  geologic 
formations  (and  their  PFYCs]  within  DFAs,  as  well  as  the  estimates  of  permanent  distur- 
bance presented  in  Volume  II,  Chapter  II. 3.  The  estimated  footprint  impacts  shown  in  Table 
R2.10-6  do  not  include  the  disturbance  that  could  occur  as  a result  of  renewable  energy 
transmission  outside  of  the  DFAs.  However,  the  potential  transmission  corridors — while 
not  located  precisely — can  roughly  be  expected  to  be  underlain  by  geologic  units  with  a 
PFYC  distribution  similar  to  that  within  the  conceptual  energy  corridors.  The  distribution 
of  PFYCs  within  conceptual  energy  corridors  is  3%,  83%,  and  8%  for  LVL,  MU,  and  HVH, 
respectively.  (The  remainder  is  mapped  as  water.) 

Plan-wide,  approximately  5%  of  the  DFAs  of  Alternative  1 are  underlain  by  geologic  units 
with  an  HVH  PFYC,  88%  of  the  DFAs  are  underlain  by  geologic  units  with  an  MU  PFYC,  and 
approximately  2%  of  the  DFAs  are  underlain  by  geologic  units  with  an  LVL  PFYC.  (The 
remaining  5%  consists  of  water  bodies.)  The  greatest  degree  of  footprint  impacts  would  be 
within  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea,  where  64,000  acres  could  experi- 
ence ground  disturbances,  3%  of  which  (1,800  acres)  could  occur  within  areas  with  an  HVH 
PFYC.  This  potential  to  impact  geologic  units  with  an  HVH  PFYC  is  relatively  low  compared 
with  potential  impacts  in  other  ecoregion  subareas,  such  as  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate 
Mountains  (9%)  and  the  Pinto  Lucerne  Valley  and  Eastern  Slopes  (18%)  ecoregion  sub- 
areas  (and  compared  with  the  Plan  Area  generally).  The  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes 
and  the  Pinto  Lucerne  Valley  and  Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  subareas  both  have  the  next 
greatest  potential  footprint  impacts,  37,000  acres  and  13,000  acres,  respectively.  About  5% 
(2,000  acres)  of  the  DFAs  in  the  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  subarea  are 
underlain  by  geologic  units  with  an  HVH  PFYC. 

Some  of  the  DFAs  are  in  areas  known  as  vertebrate  fossil-yielding  geologic  units.  In  the 
eastern  San  Felipe  Hills  (Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea)  fossil-bearing  strata 
of  the  Palm  Spring  Group  and  Brawley  Formation  occur  in  areas  where  DFAs  associated 
with  all  action  alternatives  are  sited.  In  the  Palo  Verde  Valley  area  and  adjacent  Palo  Verde 
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Mesa  (Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea),  DFAs  associated  with  the 
all  five  action  alternatives  are  sited  in  areas  underlain  by  known  vertebrate  fossil-bearing 
Pleistocene  paleosols.  Alternative  1 is  notable  in  that  its  DFAs  appear  to  exclude  known 
areas  with  vertebrate  fossil-yielding  geologic  units  that  would  be  affected  by  other  alterna- 
tives. These  include  (1)  fossil-bearing  strata  of  the  Horned  Toad  Formation  and  the  Bopesta 
Formation  (West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  subarea),  (2)  vertebrate  fossil- 
bearing strata  of  the  Barstow  Formation  (Mojave  and  Silurian  Valley  ecoregion  subarea), 
and  (3)  the  Sultan  Limestone,  Bird  Spring  Formation,  and  Aztec  Sandstone  in  the  Mountain 
Pass  area  near  Interstate  15  (Kingston  and  Funeral  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea).  As  indi- 
cated in  Table  R2.10-6,  many  other  areas  may  be  underlain  by  fossil-yielding  geologic 
units;  but  these  provide  examples  specific  to  Alternative  1. 

This  distribution  of  PFYCs  within  the  DFAs  indicate  that  in  almost  all  circumstances — 
whether  or  not  known  paleontological  resources  are  present — subsurface  excavations 
associated  with  all  technologies  may  impact  geologic  units  that  are  potentially  fossil- 
yielding.  As  shown  in  Table  R2.10-6,  the  vast  majority  of  the  footprint  impacts  within  the 
DFAs  (93%)  would  be  in  areas  underlain  by  geologic  units  with  an  MU  or  HVH  PFYC.  On  the 
other  hand,  about  42%  of  the  DFAs  within  Alternative  1 would  be  sited  on  agricultural  land. 
In  these  areas,  the  potential  for  adverse  impacts  on  paleontological  resources  is  limited  to 
deeper  soils;  surface  disturbances  and  light  grading  would  generally  have  a very  low  prob- 
ability of  affecting  significant  paleontological  resources. 

Renewable  energy  development  in  all  cases  could  adversely  impact  paleontological 
resources.  However,  the  conservation  strategy  emphasis  on  avoidance  in  Alternative  1,  in 
addition  to  the  geographically  confined  DFAs  with  focus  on  private  lands,  results  in  a lesser 
potential  for  impacts  compared  with  the  other  alternatives. 

Impact  PR-2:  Construction  and  operations  activities  could  increase  the  rate  of  erosion 
or  alter  drainage  patterns  removing  significant  paleontological  resources  from 
their  context. 

The  typical  effects  with  respect  to  erosion  and  soil  loss  are  described  in  greater  detail  in 
Section  IV.  10.2,  though  the  location  and  extent  of  impacts  for  Alternative  1 would  differ 
somewhat  from  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  Alternatives  2 through  4.  The  potential  for  this 
type  of  impact  to  occur  within  the  Plan  Area  would  be  proportional  to  the  severity  of 
hydrologic  impacts  discussed  in  Chapter  IV.5.  The  analysis  presented  therein  indicates  all 
renewable  energy  technologies  could  have  adverse  effects  on  the  rate  of  erosion,  soil  loss,  or 
drainage  patterns  but  that  solar  energy  development  would  have  the  greatest  potential  for 
adverse  impacts.  Therefore,  indirect  impacts  to  paleontological  resources  may  be  greater  in 
areas  emphasizing  solar  development,  such  as  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley,  Pinto  Lucerne 
Valley  and  Eastern  Slopes,  and  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  subareas. 
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Substantial  adverse  impacts  can  be  avoided  or  sufficiently  minimized  by  compliance  with  i 

applicable  laws,  ordinances,  regulations,  and  standards.  These  include  implementation  of 
stormwater  pollution  prevention  plan  design  criteria,  monitoring  water  quality  and  waste- 
water  management,  and  Clean  Water  Act  and  related  state  and  local  agency  compliance.  To 
the  extent  these  actions  reduce  impacts  on  hydrology,  drainage,  and  erosion  (see  Chapters 
IV.4  [Geology  and  Soils]  and  1V.5  [Flood,  Hydrology  and  Drainage]],  they  would  also  reduce 
impacts  on  paleontological  resources. 

Impact  PR-3:  Increased  human  access  to  significant  paleontological  resources  could 
result  in  unauthorized  collection  or  vandalism. 

The  nature  and  intensity  of  paleontological  resource  impacts  from  renewable  energy  and 
transmission  development  under  Alternative  1 would  be  the  same  as  described  in  Section 
IV.IO. 2,  but  the  location  and  extent  of  impacts  would  differ  somewhat  from  the  Preferred 
Alternative  and  Alternatives  2 through  4.  Typically,  renewable  energy  transmission  and 
development  that  is  further  removed  from  existing  roads  and  transmission  infrastructure 
would  have  a greater  potential  to  increase  unauthorized  collection  or  vandalism.  Potential 
transmission  corridors  conceptually  identified  under  Alternative  1 tend  to  follow  existing 
major  roads,  highways,  and  utility  corridors;  and  the  DFAs,  being  more  concentrated,  may 
require  fewer  transmission  corridors.  This  means  that  public  accessibility  to  currently 
inaccessible  areas  would  not  change  greatly.  Otherwise,  the  impacts  described  under  the 
No  Action  Alternative  (see  Section  IV.IO. 3.1)  would  be  the  same  as  the  unauthorized- 
collection  or  vandalism  impacts  of  Alternative  1. 

Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

Future  Assessment  Areas.  There  are  no  FAAs  in  Alternative  4. 

Special  Analysis  Areas.  Designating  the  SAAs  as  conservation  would  have  no  impact  on  this 
resource.  Impacts  would  be  the  same  as  those  explained  for  the  Plan-wide  reserve  design. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  as  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  EIR/EIS  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered 
Activities  could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  plan  amendment. 

However,  development  of  renewable  energy  on  Variance  Lands  would  not  require  a BLM 
Land  Use  Plan  Amendment;  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat 
simpler  than  if  the  location  were  left  undesignated.  Development  of  the  DRECP  Variance 
Lands  would  impact  paleontological  resources  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  DFAs,  with  the 
potential  for  impacts  increasing  in  areas  assigned  to  higher  PFYCs.  The  distribution  of  PFYCs 
within  DRECP  Variance  Lands  for  Alternative  1 is  7%  LVL,  66%  MU,  and  26%  HVH.  This 
distribution  of  PFYCs  is  skewed  more  toward  high  classes  when  compared  with  the  potential 
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impacts  within  DFAs.  This  is  especially  true  of  DRECP  Variance  Lands  within  the  Cadiz  Valley 
and  Chocolate  Mountains  and  the  Piute  Valley  and  Sacramento  Mountains  ecoregion 
subareas,  where  the  underlying  land  with  an  HVH  PFYC  is  97%  and  68%,  respectively. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

Plan  implementation  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well  as  the 
development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other  lands. 
There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development  covered 
by  the  Plan  would  be  lessened.  First,  the  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alternative, 
including  specific  biological  reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  Also,  the 
implementation  of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations,  and  standards  would  reduce  the 
impacts  of  project  development.  If  significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  implementa- 
tion of  CMAs  and  compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  then  specific  mitigation 
measures  are  recommended  in  this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  1 [presented  in  Volume  11,  Section  11.3.1.1]  defines 
specific  actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation  strategy 
includes  definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
While  the  CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM  lands  only,  this  analysis  assumes  that  all  CMAs 
would  be  applied  also  to  nonfederal  lands. 

The  CMAs  applicable  to  paleontological  resources  listed  under  the  Preferred  Alternative — 
which  include  [1]  the  paleontology  CMA,  [2]  worker  education,  [3]  standard  practices  for 
siting  and  design,  [4]  standard  practices  for  hydrology  and  water  resources,  [5]  standard 
practices  for  soil  resources,  and  (6)  certain  landscape-level  biological  CMAs — would 
likewise  apply  to  this  alternative. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  111.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized 
above  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.10.3.1.1.1.  There  are  no  other  laws  or  reg- 
ulations that  would  uniquely  apply  to  this  alternative. 

Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  mitigation  measures 
will  be  applied  to  further  reduce  some  of  the  DRECP's  adverse  impacts.  The  paleontology 
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CMA  and  certain  Plan-wide  biological  CMAs  [AM-PW3,  AM-PW-5,  AM-PW-9,  AM-PW-10, 
and  AM-PW-14)  partially  address  the  potential  adverse  effects  identified  previously.  How- 
ever, as  under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the  paleontology  CMA  is  not  specific  enough  and 
does  not  clearly  apply  to  nonfederal  land.  Implementation  of  Mitigation  Measure  PR-la,  as 
described  in  the  Preferred  Alternative  (see  Section  IV.10.3.2.1.1)  would  ensure  a consistent 
approach  to  assessment  and  mitigation  and  that  the  fossil-yield  potential  of  the  surface  and 
subsurface  is  fully  understood  prior  to  construction. 

IV.10.3. 3.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design 

The  impacts  of  the  reserve  design  collectively  refer  to  the  designation  and  management  of 
existing  conservation  areas  [i.e..  Legislatively  and  Legally  Protected  Areas  and  Military 
Expansion  Mitigation  Lands),  BLM  LUPA  Conservation  Designations,  and  reserves  estab- 
lished within  Conservation  Planning  Areas.  Overall,  of  the  15,100,906  acres  within  the 
Alternative  1 Reserve  Design  Lands,  41%  are  within  BLM  LUPA  Conservation  Designations, 

9%  in  the  Conservation  Planning  Areas,  and  the  remaining  51%  in  existing  conservation 
areas.  Of  the  BLM  LUPA  Conservation  Designations  under  Alternative  1,  28%  would  be 
NLCS  lands,  59%  would  be  ACECs,  and  13%  would  be  wildlife  allocations.  The  reserve 
design  under  Alternative  1 emphasizes  the  protection  of  Aeolian  transport,  riparian,  and 
linkage  areas  in  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea,  the  U.S. 

Route  395  corridor,  Fremont  Valley,  and  Ridgecrest  in  addition  to  elements  included  in  ^ 

alternative-specific  reserve  design  for  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

To  the  extent  that  such  areas  are  newly  established  or  expanded  (i.e.,  beyond  existing  pro- 
tected areas),  the  reserve  design  would  be  considered  a beneficial  impact  on  paleontolog- 
ical resources  because  renewable  energy  development  would  be  precluded  in  these  areas 
and  because  efforts  to  preserve  wildlife,  habitat,  and  ecologic  values  would  likewise  serve 
to  protect  paleontological  resources.  The  Plan-wide  distribution  of  PFYCs  is  28%,  53%,  and 
18%  for  LVL,  MU,  and  HVH,  respectively.  This  generalized  distribution  of  PFYCs  within  the 
reserve  design  indicates  that  in  almost  all  circumstances — whether  or  not  known  paleonto- 
logical resources  are  present — new  or  expanded  reserve  design  elements  would  also  serve 
to  protect  geologic  units  that  are  potentially  fossil-yielding. 

IV.  10.3.3.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  LUPA  on  BLM  Land:  Alternative  1 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA  and  the 
impacts  of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 
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IV.10.3. 3.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

On  BLM  lands  under  the  LUPA,  Alternative  1 includes  DFAs  (81,000  acres)  and  transmis- 
sion corridors  where  approximately  27,000  acres  of  ground  disturbance-related  impacts 
and  operations  impacts  would  occur. 

Impact  PR-1:  Land  disturbance  could  result  in  loss,  damage,  or  destruction  of  signifi- 
cant paleontological  resources. 

The  nature  and  intensity  of  paleontological  resource  impacts  on  BLM  lands  of  existing  BLM 
land  use  plans  in  Alternative  1 would  be  the  same  as  described  in  the  analysis  of  Plan-wide 
impacts,  but  the  location  and  extent  of  impacts  would  be  restricted  to  BLM-administered 
land  only.  In  addition,  when  potential  footprint  impacts  of  the  DFAs  are  examined  in  the 
context  of  BLM-administered  land  only,  a relatively  minor  fraction  of  the  affected  area  is 
underlain  by  agricultural  land  uses,  which  [at  least  within  near-surface  soils)  normally 
minimize  the  potential  for  adverse  impacts  to  paleontological  resources,  even  in  areas  that 
are  underlain  by  fossil-yielding  geologic  units.  Under  the  DRECP  LUPA,  renewable  energy 
development  on  BLM  lands  in  DFAs  would  be  streamlined  [i.e.,  permitted  faster  and  with 
fewer  steps).  Flowever,  the  speed  or  timing  of  renewable  energy  development  ultimately 
does  not  affect  the  magnitude  of  potential  paleontological  impacts. 

Table  R2.10-7  presents  the  estimated  BLM  LUPA  paleontological  resource  impacts  by  eco- 
region  subarea.  The  estimated  footprint  impacts  shown  in  Table  R2.10-7  do  not  include  the 
disturbance  that  could  occur  as  a result  of  renewable  energy  transmission  outside  of  the 
DFAs.  However,  the  potential  transmission  corridors — while  not  located  precisely — can 
roughly  be  expected  to  be  underlain  by  geologic  units  with  a PFYC  distribution  similar  to 
that  within  the  conceptual  energy  corridors.  The  distribution  of  PFYCs  within  conceptual 
energy  corridors  is  14%,  71%,  and  15%  for  LVL,  MU,  and  HVH,  respectively.  With  respect 
to  DFAs,  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea  would  experience  the  greatest 
impacts,  with  an  estimated  7,000  acres  of  potential  land  disturbance,  14%  [1,000  acres)  of 
which  is  within  an  HVH  PFYC.  The  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea 
would  experience  the  next  highest  level  of  footprint  impact,  with  4,000  acres  of  potential 
footprint  impacts  within  DFAs,  17%  of  which  [700  acres)  is  within  an  HVH  PFYC.  The  mix 
of  renewable  energy  technology  on  BLM-administered  land  under  Alternative  1 would  be 
focused  more  on  solar  and  geothermal,  with  the  types  of  impacts  being  as  described  in  the 
Plan-wide  analysis  [IV.IO. 3. 2. 1.1)  and  the  discussion  of  impacts  typical  to  all  alternatives 
[see  Section  IV.IO. 2.1). 
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Impact  PR-2:  Construction  and  operations  activities  could  increase  the  rate  of 
erosion  or  alter  drainage  patterns  removing  significant  paleontological  resources 
from  their  context. 

The  nature  and  intensity  of  paleontological  resource  impacts  on  BLM  lands  of  existing  BLM 
land  use  plans  in  Alternative  1 would  be  the  same  as  described  in  the  analysis  of  Plan-wide 
impacts  [see  Section  IV.10.3.2.1.1),  but  the  location  and  extent  of  impacts  would  be  restricted 
to  BLM-administered  land  only.  The  mix  of  renewable  energy  technology  on  BLM- 
administered  land  under  Alternative  1 would  be  focused  more  on  solar  and  geothermal,  with 
the  types  of  impacts  being  as  described  in  the  Plan-wide  analysis  [see  Section  IV.10.3.2.1.1) 
and  the  discussion  of  impacts  typical  to  all  alternatives  [see  Section  IV.IO. 2.1). 

Impact  PR-3:  Increased  human  access  to  significant  paleontological  resources  could 
result  in  unauthorized  collection  or  vandalism. 

The  nature  and  intensity  of  paleontological  resource  impacts  on  BLM  lands  of  existing  BLM 
land  use  plans  in  Alternative  1 would  be  the  same  as  described  in  the  analysis  of  Plan-wide 
impacts  [see  Section  IV.10.3.2.1.1),  but  the  location  and  extent  of  impacts  would  be  restricted 
to  BLM-administered  land  only.  The  mix  of  renewable  energy  technology  on  BLM-administered 
land  under  Alternative  1 would  be  focused  more  on  solar  and  geothermal,  with  the  types  of 
impacts  being  as  described  in  the  Plan-wide  analysis  [see  Section  IV.10.3.2.1.1)  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  impacts  typical  to  all  alternatives  [see  Section  IV.IO. 2.1). 

IV.10.3.3.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

The  BLM  LUPA  would  establish  Conservation  Designations  on  BLM-administered  lands 
under  each  alternative  that  would  conserve  biological  resources  [and  thus  incidentally 
paleontological  resources),  including  NLCS  lands,  ACECs,  and  wildlife  allocations.  On  BLM- 
administered  lands  under  Alternative  1,  the  BLM  LUPA  would  designate  approximately 

4.894.000  acres  of  BLM  LUPA  Conservation  Designations:  1,493,000  acres  of  NLCS  lands, 

2.813.000  acres  of  ACECs,  and  588,000  acres  of  wildlife  allocations.  BLM  LUPA  land  desig- 
nations emphasize  ACECs  and  wildlife  allocations,  with  less  identification  of  lands  with 
national-level  resource  values  [i.e.,  NLCS  lands). 

To  the  extent  that  Conservation  Designations  are  newly  established  or  expanded  [i.e., 
beyond  existing  protected  areas),  such  BLM  land  designations  would  be  considered  benefi- 
cial impacts  to  paleontological  resources  because  renewable  energy  development  would  be 
precluded  in  these  areas  and  because  efforts  to  preserve  wildlife,  habitat,  and  ecologic 
values  would  likewise  serve  to  protect  paleontological  resources.  The  Plan-wide 
distribution  of  PFYCs  is  28%,  53%,  and  18%  for  LVL,  MU,  and  HVH,  respectively.  This 
distribution  of  PFYCs  Plan-wide  indicates  that  in  almost  all  circumstances — whether  or  not 
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known  paleontological  resources  are  present — new  or  expanded  reserve  design  elements 
would  serve  to  protect  geologic  units  that  are  potentially  fossil-yielding. 

Under  Alternative  1,  the  following  scientific  values  associated  with  paleontological  and  geo- 
logic resources  would  not  be  included  within  NCLS  lands  (but  they  would  be  included  in 
the  Preferred  Alternative]: 

• The  Pisgah  Crater — the  NASA  Mars  analog  site  and  unique  invertebrate  assemblage 
associated  with  the  lava  tubes 

• The  paleontological  values  associated  with  Rainbow  Basin  and  the  Manix  area. 

• The  Carbonate  Endemic  Plant  Research  Natural  Area  ACEC,  with  its  unusual  geologic, 
soil,  and  plant  association  and  habitat  for  threatened  and  endangered  species. 

However,  the  paleontological  resources  within  these  areas  would  continue  to  be  protected 
in  accordance  with  current  policy;  and  there  would  be  no  DFAs  proposed  in  these  areas. 
Therefore,  no  adverse  impacts  on  these  areas  would  occur  even  if  they  are  not  designated 
under  the  NLCS. 

Expansion  or  designation  of  new  ACECs,  SRMAs,  and  NSHT  Management  Corridors,  to  the 
extent  that  they  allow  an  increase  in  public  accessibility  or  new/expanded  open  OHV 
areas,  could  result  in  adverse  impacts  to  paleontological  resources  at  the  ground  surface 
(no  subsurface  impacts].  These  would  have  the  same  effects  as  described  under  the  No 
Action  Alternative.  Only  the  location  and  extent  of  SRMAs  would  change.  Unit-specific 
SRMA  worksheets  are  in  Appendix  L,  and  the  CMAs  specific  to  lands  managed  to  protect 
wilderness  characteristics  are  provided  as  part  of  the  Volume  II  descriptions  of  the 
DRECP  alternatives. 

IV.IO. 3. 3. 3 Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan: 

Preferred  Alternative 

The  analysis  of  Covered  Activities  under  the  NCCP  is  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of 
the  interagency  alternatives.  Reserve  design  features  and  other  conservation  actions  under 
the  NCCP  alternatives  represent  more  detailed  categories  of  the  reserve  design  under  the 
interagency  Plan-wide  alternatives.  These  NCCP  differences  in  reserve  design  features  do 
not  affect  nonbiological  resources  analyzed  in  this  document,  and  the  analysis  of  reserve 
design  and  conservation  and  management  actions  under  the  NCCP  is  therefore  equivalent 
to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of  the  interagency  alternatives,  as  described  in  Section  IV.IO. 3. 2.1. 
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ly. 10.3.3 A Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan  i 

On  nonfederal  lands  under  the  GCP,  Alternative  1 includes  DFAs  (972,000  acres]  and  trans- 
mission corridors  where  approximately  143,000  acres  of  ground  disturbance-related 
impacts  and  operations  impacts  would  occur.  The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  1 
would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in  Section  IV.IO. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they 
would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only.  The  distribution  of  fossil-yielding  geologic  units 
would  be  broadly  similar  to  the  Plan-wide  distribution,  with  impacts  from  DFAs  and 
benefits  from  conservation  roughly  proportional  as  well. 

IV.10.3.3.5  Impacts  Outside  of  Plan  Area 

IV.IO.3.3.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  of  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  Outside  of  Plan  Area  transmission  on  paleontological  resources  would  be 
the  same  under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  as  described  for  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive in  Section  IV.IO. 3. 1.5.1. 

IV.10.3.3.5.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  of  Plan  Area 

Under  the  proposed  BLM  LUPA,  the  only  changes  outside  the  Plan  Area  would  be  the 
designation  of  NLCS  lands,  ACECs,  and  NSFIT  Management  Corridors,  and  Visual  Resource 
Management  Classes  and  new  land  allocations  to  replace  multiple-use  classes  on  CDCA 
lands.  The  nature  and  intensity  of  impacts  on  paleontological  resources  would  be  the 
same  as  those  described  in  Section  IV.IO. 3. 1.5.2,  though  generally  the  impacts  are  limited 
to  beneficial  impacts  associated  with  designation  of  NLCS  lands,  ACECs,  and  NSHT 
Management  Corridors. 

IV.  1 0.3.3. 6 CEQA  Significance  Determination  for  Alternative  1 

PR-1:  Land  disturbance  could  result  in  loss,  damage,  or  destruction  of  significant 
paleontological  resources.  Land  disturbance  associated  with  site  characterization, 
construction,  and  decommissioning  activities  under  Alternative  1,  instead  of  continuing 
current  trends  and  recent  patterns  of  renewable  development  associated  with  existing 
and  planned  projects,  would  concentrate  development  into  DFAs  that  are  geographically 
confined.  The  paleontology  CMA  and  certain  Plan-wide  biological  CMAs  (AM-PW3,  AM- 
PW-5,  AM-PW-9,  AM-PW-10,  and  AM-PW-14]  partially  address  the  impact  mechanisms 
identified.  However,  the  paleontology  CMA  is  not  specific  enough  nor  does  it  appear  to  be 
applicable  Plan-wide  (i.e.,  on  nonfederal  lands].  For  this  reason,  potential  impacts  to  pale- 
ontological resources  from  renewable  energy  development  on  nonfederal  lands  could  be 
potentially  significant  without  additional  mitigation.  However,  implementation  of  Mitiga- 
tion Measure  PR-la,  as  described  in  the  Preferred  Alternative  [see  Section  IV.IO. 3. 2. 1.1], 
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would  ensure  a consistent  approach  to  assessment  and  mitigation  and  that  the  fossil- 
yield  potential  of  the  surface  and  subsurface  is  fully  understood  prior  to  construction. 
Potential  adverse  impacts  would  be  less  than  significant  with  implementation  of 
Mitigation  Measure  PR-la. 

PR-2:  Construction  and  operations  activities  could  increase  the  rate  of  erosion  or 
alter  drainage  patterns  removing  significant  paleontological  resources  from  their 
context.  Actions  to  avoid  or  minimize  impacts  on  hydrology  and  erosion  that  are 
integrated  into  the  DRECP,  as  discussed  in  Chapter  1V.5,  would  likewise  reduce  the 
potential  for  impacts  to  paleontological  resources  to  a less  than  significant  level  (e.g.,  AM- 
PW-9  and  AM-PW-10).  No  mitigation  is  required. 

PR-3:  Increased  human  access  to  significant  paleontological  resources  could  result  in 
unauthorized  collection  or  vandalism.  The  discussion  and  conclusions  regarding  this 
potential  impact  are  the  same  as  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  (see  Section  10.3.2.6, 
CEQA  Significance  Determination  for  the  Preferred  Alternative),  which  concludes  that  the 
impact  is  considered  less  than  significant.  No  mitigation  is  required. 

IV.10.33.7  Comparison  of  Alternative  1 with  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  1V.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  1 with 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.10.3.3.7.1  Alternative  1 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

As  the  same  renewable  energy  generation  goals  would  be  met  under  both  Alternative  1 and 
the  Preferred  Alternative,  and  only  the  geographic  location  of  the  development  would 
change,  the  potential  for  impacts  would  increase  or  decrease  only  in  terms  of  the  geologic 
units  affected  (and  their  associated  PFYCs).  In  addition,  certain  DFAs  under  Alternative  1 
are  in  areas  or  geologic  units  already  known  to  be  fossil-producing  but  to  a notably  lesser 
degree  than  those  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Although  the  exact  location  of  development  would  not  be  known  until  individual  projects 
are  proposed,  the  footprint  impacts  of  Alternative  1 are  less  likely  to  be  within  geologic  units 
with  an  HVH  PFYC  (about  8,000  acres)  compared  with  the  Preferred  Alternative  (about 
14,000  acres).  As  shown  in  Exhibit  IV.10-1,  the  extent  of  footprint  impacts  would  also  be 
slightly  less  overall  under  Alternative  1 compared  with  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Further- 
more, Alternative  1 concentrates  development  to  a greater  extent  on  private  agricultural 
lands  (about  41%  of  the  DFAs),  which  decreases  the  potential  for  impacts  to  paleontological 
resources,  at  least  within  shallow  soils  (i.e.,  a few  feet  below  the  ground  surface).  The  Pre- 
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ferred  Alternative  includes  comparably  fewer  (one-third  the  amount  of)  DFAs  that  are  within 
agricultural  land. 

In  addition,  the  DFAs  of  Alternative  1 would  not  intersect  several  known  fossil-bearing  geo- 
logic units  that  would  be  impacted  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  These  include  (1)  the 
Horned  Toad  Formation  and  the  Bopesta  Formation  (West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slope  eco- 
region  subarea),  (2)  vertebrate  fossil-bearing  strata  of  the  Barstow  Formation  (Mojave  and 
Silurian  Valley  ecoregion  subarea),  and  (3)  known  fossil-bearing  Paleozoic  and  Mesozoic 
sedimentary  rocks  such  as  the  Sultan  Limestone,  Bird  Spring  Formation,  and  Aztec 
Sandstone  (Kingston  and  Funeral  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea).  The  avoidance  of  such 
areas  can  be  attributed  at  least  partially  to  the  focus  of  Alternative  1 on  private  lands  and 
on  geographically  confined  DFAs. 

Though  the  overarching  analyses  and  conclusions  under  both  alternatives  with  respect  to 
paleontological  resource  impacts  are  the  same,  there  would  be  notably  less  potential  to  impact 
paleontological  resources  under  Alternative  1 as  compared  with  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.10.3.3.7.2  Alternative  1 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  BLM  LUPA 

As  shown  in  Exhibit  IV.10-2,  estimated  footprint  impacts  under  Alternative  1 would  be 
about  two-thirds  of  those  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  In  addition.  Alternative  1 would 
include  slightly  less  area  underlain  by  geologic  units  with  an  HVH  PFYC  (in  both  absolute 
and  relative  terms).  On  the  other  hand,  BLM  LUPA  Conservation  Designation  lands  under 
Alternative  1 would  place  less  emphasis  on  NLCS  lands  and  a greater  emphasis  on  ACECs 
and  wildlife  allocations  than  would  the  Preferred  Alternative.  This  may  result  in  slightly 
fewer  beneficial  impacts  compared  with  the  Preferred  Alternative  since  areas  of  national- 
level  resource  values  would  receive  the  strongest  protection.  However,  this  distinction 
results  in  a relatively  minor  difference  in  terms  of  paleontological  resource  impacts,  since 
ACECs  and  wildlife  allocations  are  also  protective  of  paleontological  resources. 

Though  the  overarching  analyses  and  conclusions  under  both  alternatives  with  respect  to 
paleontological  resource  impacts  are  the  same,  there  would  be  slightly  less  potential  to 
impact  paleontological  resources  on  LUPA  lands  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.10.3.3.7.3  Alternative  1 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  NCCP 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  1 are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section  IV.10.3.2.1 
for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  Alternative  1 with  the  Preferred 
Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  for  the  Plan-wide  DRECP. 
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IV.10.3.3.7.4  Alternative  1 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

Alternative  1 would  allow  renewable  energy  development  on  approximately  972,000  acres 
of  DFAs  on  nonfederal  lands  as  compared  with  the  approximately  1.6  million  acres  of  DFAs 
on  nonfederal  lands  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Under  Alternative  1,  the  Reserve 
Design  Lands  would  include  approximately  2.9  million  acres  on  nonfederal  lands, 
compared  with  the  Preferred  Alternative  that  includes  approximately  2.7  million  acres. 
Although  the  GCP  under  Alternative  1 includes  much  fewer  areas  dedicated  to  DFAs,  the 
ultimate  extent  of  footprint  impacts  under  both  alternatives  is  similar  (although 
Alternative  1 has  slightly  fewer  footprint  impacts).  Because  Alternative  1 would  include 
about  200,000  more  acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands,  the  beneficial  effect  on  paleontological 
resources  in  the  context  of  the  CGP  would  be  greater  than  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.10.3.3.7.5  Geographic  Distinctions 

The  paleontological  potential  of  specific  geographic  areas  under  Alternative  1 — compared 
with  the  Preferred  Alternative — would  differ  only  to  the  extent  the  paleontological  poten- 
tial of  the  geologic  units  underlying  developable  areas  differ.  Specific  geographic  areas  of 
potential  interest  to  managing  agencies  include: 

• The  Silurian  Valley  [Mojave  and  Silurian  Valley  ecoregion  subarea). 

• The  Pahrump  Valley  area  (Kingston  and  Funeral  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea). 

• The  area  north  of  Tehachapi  (West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  subarea). 

• The  area  east  of  Twentynine  Palms  (Providence  and  Bullion  Mountains 
ecoregion  subarea). 

• Owens  Lake  (Owens  River  Valley  ecoregion  subarea). 

• Searles  Lake  between  Fort  Irwin  and  China  Lake  (Panamint  Death  Valley 
ecoregion  subarea). 

• The  area  along  U.S.  Route  395  north  of  Edwards  Air  Force  Base  (West  Mojave  and 
Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  subarea). 

Differences  in  the  distribution  of  PFYCs  are  shown  across  each  geographic  ecoregion  in 
Appendix  R2.10.  These  differences  are  generally  minor,  as  shown  by  comparing  Tables 
R2.10-3  and  R2.10-4  (Preferred  Alternative)  with  Tables  R2.10-6  and  R2.10-7 
(Alternative  1). 

More  localized  differences  between  Alternative  1 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the  geo- 
graphic areas  listed  above  may  exist,  but  the  type  and  nature  of  impacts  to  paleontological 
resources  would  be  the  same.  This  is  because  fossil-yielding  geologic  units  could  be 
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encountered  under  either  alternative,  and  because  any  ground  disturbance — even  if 
confined  to  areas  mapped  as  having  an  LVL  PFYC — could  result  in  significant  impacts  on 
fossils  or  fossil-bearing  formations  (e.g.,  in  the  subsurface).  For  example,  the  DFAs  of  Alter- 
native 1 would  not  intersect  several  known  fossil-bearing  geologic  units  that  would  be 
impacted  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  including  [1]  the  Horned  Toad  Formation  and 
the  Bopesta  Formation  (West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slope  ecoregion  subarea),  (2)  vertebrate 
fossil-bearing  strata  of  the  Barstow  Formation  (Mojave  and  Silurian  Valley  ecoregion  sub- 
area),  and  (3)  known  fossil-bearing  Paleozoic  and  Mesozoic  sedimentary  rocks  such  as  the 
Sultan  Limestone,  Bird  Spring  Formation,  and  Aztec  Sandstone  (Kingston  and  Funeral 
Mountains  ecoregion  subarea).  However,  under  both  alternatives,  the  impact  conclusion 
and  impact  reduction  strategies  are  the  same. 

While  the  underlying  potential  to  impact  fossil-yielding  geologic  units  may  differ  between 
Alternative  1 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  specific  geographic  regions,  the  impact 
conclusion  under  CEQA  and  NEPA,  as  well  as  the  impact  reduction  strategies  and  mitigation 
measures,  would  be  the  same. 

IV.10.3.4  Alternative  2 

The  impact  analysis  for  paleontological  resources  under  Alternative  2 is  provided  in  the 
following  sections. 

IV.  1 0.3.4. 1 Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  2 

This  section  provides  the  Plan-wide  assessment  of  impacts  from  implementing  the  DRECP 
for  Alternative  2.  This  Plan-wide  assessment  addresses  the  impacts  and  mitigation  measures 
from  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  and  impacts  of  the  reserve  design. 

IV.10.3.4.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  From  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

The  following  sections  provide  the  Plan-wide  assessment  of  impacts  and  mitigation  mea- 
sures for  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  for  Alternative  2.  Alternative  2 
includes  DFAs  (2,475,000  acres)  and  transmission  corridors  where  approximately  164,000 
acres  of  ground  disturbance-related  impacts  and  operations  impacts  would  occur.  Alterna- 
tive 2 includes  FAAs,  and  these  areas  are  not  considered  impacted  or  conserved  in  this 
analysis.  Alternative  2 includes  geographically  dispersed  DFAs  with  focus  on  public  and 
private  lands  with  expanded  opportunities  for  wind  energy  development.  Wind  and  solar 
energy  DFAs  are  more  dispersed  across  the  Plan  Area,  and  geothermal  is  emphasized  in  the 
Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea.  The  reserve  design  under  Alternative  2 includes 
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less  protection  of  Fremont  Valley,  Ridgecrest,  Silurian  Valley,  and  the  area  south  of  Chocolate 
Mountains  than  the  alternative-specific  reserve  design  for  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Impact  PR-1:  Land  disturbance  could  result  in  loss,  damage,  or  destruction  of  signifi- 
cant paleontological  resources. 

The  nature  and  intensity  of  paleontological  resource  impacts  from  renewable  energy  and 
transmission  development  under  Alternative  2 would  be  the  same  as  described  in  Section 
IV.10.2;  but  the  location  and  extent  of  impacts  would  differ  from  the  Preferred  Alternative, 
Alternative  1,  and  Alternatives  3 and  4.  Table  R2.10-8  presents  the  estimated  Plan-wide 
paleontological  resource  impacts  by  ecoregion  subarea  based  on  the  general  distribution  of 
geologic  formations  [and  their  PFYCs)  within  DFAs,  as  well  as  the  estimates  of  permanent 
disturbance  presented  in  Volume  II,  Chapter  II. 3.  The  estimated  footprint  impacts  shown  in 
Table  R2.10-8  do  not  include  the  disturbance  that  could  occur  as  a result  of  renewable 
energy  transmission  outside  of  the  DFAs.  However,  the  potential  transmission  corridors — 
while  not  located  precisely — can  roughly  be  expected  to  be  underlain  by  geologic  units 
with  a PFYC  distribution  similar  to  that  within  the  conceptual  energy  corridors.  The  distri- 
bution of  PFYCs  within  conceptual  energy  corridors  is  5%,  82%,  and  9%  for  LVL,  MU,  and 
HVH,  respectively.  (The  remainder  is  mapped  as  water.) 

Plan-wide,  approximately  16%  of  the  DFAs  of  Alternative  2 are  underlain  by  geologic  units 
with  an  HVH  PFYC,  76%  of  the  DFAs  are  underlain  by  geologic  units  with  an  MU  PFYC,  and 
approximately  6%  of  the  DFAs  are  underlain  by  geologic  units  with  an  LVL  PFYC.  [The 
remaining  2%  consists  of  water  bodies.)  The  greatest  degree  of  footprint  impacts  overall 
would  be  within  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea,  where  53,000  acres  could 
experience  ground  disturbances,  12%  of  which  [6,000  acres)  could  occur  within  areas  with 
an  HVH  PFYC.  The  greatest  potential  impacts  on  geologic  units  with  HVH  PFYCs,  however, 
would  be  within  the  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  subarea.  In  this  ecoregion 
subarea,  22%  of  the  estimated  footprint  impacts  [9,000  acres)  could  be  underlain  by  geo- 
logic units  with  HVH  PFYCs.  DFAs  within  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains  eco- 
region subarea  could  experience  about  20,000  acres  of  footprint  impact,  21%  of  which 
could  potentially  be  underlain  by  geologic  units  with  HVH  PFYCs. 

Some  of  the  DFAs  are  in  areas  known  as  vertebrate  fossil-yielding  geologic  units.  In  the 
eastern  San  Felipe  Hills  [Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea)  fossil-bearing  strata 
of  the  Palm  Spring  Group  and  Brawley  Formation  occur  in  areas  where  DFAs  associated 
with  all  action  alternatives  are  sited.  In  the  Palo  Verde  Valley  area  and  adjacent  Palo  Verde 
Mesa  [Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea),  DFAs  associated  with  the 
all  five  action  alternatives  are  sited  in  areas  underlain  by  known  vertebrate  fossil-bearing 
Pleistocene  paleosols.  Alternative  2 has  DFAs  that  could  also  overlap  with  [1)  fossil-bearing 
strata  of  the  Horned  Toad  Formation  and  the  Bopesta  Formation  [West  Mojave  and  Eastern 
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Slope  ecoregion  subarea],  and  [2]  vertebrate  fossil-bearing  strata  of  the  Barstow  Forma- 
tion [Mojave  and  Silurian  Valley  ecoregion  subarea).  As  indicated  in  Table  R2.10-8,  many 
other  areas  may  be  underlain  by  fossil-yielding  geologic  units,  but  these  provide  examples 
specific  to  Alternative  2. 

This  distribution  of  PFYCs  within  the  DFAs  indicate  that  in  almost  all  circumstances — 
whether  or  not  known  paleontological  resources  are  present — subsurface  excavations 
associated  with  all  technologies  may  impact  geologic  units  that  are  potentially  fossil- 
yielding.  As  shown  in  Table  R2.10-8,  the  vast  majority  of  the  footprint  impacts  within  the 
DFAs  (94%)  would  be  in  areas  underlain  by  geologic  units  with  an  MU  or  HVH  PFYC.  On  the 
other  hand,  about  27%  of  the  DFAs  within  Alternative  2 would  be  sited  on  agricultural  land. 
In  these  areas,  the  potential  for  adverse  impacts  on  paleontological  resources  is  limited  to 
deeper  soils;  surface  disturbances  and  light  grading  would  generally  have  a very  low  prob- 
ability of  affecting  significant  paleontological  resources. 

Renewable  energy  development  in  all  cases  could  adversely  impact  paleontological 
resources  as  discussed  in  Section  IV.10.2.  However,  the  conservation  strategy  emphasis  on 
compensation  in  Alternative  2 and  the  more  dispersed  distribution  that  does  not 
emphasize  private  [agricultural)  lands  mean  that  there  is  a similar  potential  for  impacts 
compared  with  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Impact  PR-2:  Construction  and  operations  activities  could  increase  the  rate  of 
erosion  or  alter  drainage  patterns  removing  significant  paleontological  resources 
from  their  context. 

The  typical  effects  with  respect  to  erosion  and  soil  loss  are  described  in  greater  detail  in 
Section  IV.10.2,  though  the  location  and  extent  of  impacts  for  Alternative  2 would  differ 
somewhat  from  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  Alternatives  1,  3,  and  4.  The  potential  for  this 
type  of  impact  to  occur  within  the  Plan  Area  would  be  proportional  to  the  severity  of 
hydrologic  impacts  discussed  in  Chapter  1V.5.  The  analysis  presented  therein  indicates  all 
renewable  energy  technologies  could  have  adverse  effects  on  the  rate  of  erosion,  soil  loss, 
or  drainage  patterns  but  that  solar  energy  development  would  have  the  greatest  potential 
for  adverse  impacts.  Therefore,  indirect  impacts  to  paleontological  resources  may  be 
greater  in  areas  emphasizing  solar  development,  such  as  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley,  the 
Pinto  Lucerne  Valley  and  Eastern  Slopes,  and  the  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes  eco- 
region subareas. 

Substantial  adverse  impacts  can  be  avoided  or  sufficiently  minimized  by  compliance  with 
applicable  laws,  ordinances,  regulations,  and  standards.  These  include  implementation  of 
stormwater  pollution  prevention  plan  design  criteria,  monitoring  water  quality  and  waste- 
water  management,  and  Clean  Water  Act  and  related  state  and  local  agency  compliance.  To 
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the  extent  these  actions  reduce  impacts  on  hydrology,  drainage,  and  erosion  [see  Chapter 
1V.5),  they  would  also  reduce  impacts  on  paleontological  resources. 

Impact  PR-3:  Increased  human  access  to  significant  paleontological  resources  could 
result  in  unauthorized  collection  or  vandalism. 

The  nature  and  intensity  of  paleontological  resource  impacts  from  renewable  energy  and 
transmission  development  under  Alternative  2 would  be  the  same  as  described  in  Section 
IV.IO. 2,  but  the  location  and  extent  of  impacts  would  differ  somewhat  from  the  Preferred 
Alternative  and  Alternatives  1,  3,  and  4.  Typically,  renewable  energy  transmission  and 
development  that  is  further  removed  from  existing  roads  and  transmission  infrastructure 
would  have  a greater  potential  to  increase  unauthorized  collection  or  vandalism.  Potential 
transmission  corridors  conceptually  identified  under  Alternative  2 are  similar  to  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative.  This  means  that  public  accessibility  to  currently  inaccessible  areas 
would  not  change  greatly.  Otherwise,  the  impacts  described  under  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive (see  Section  IV.IO. 3.1)  would  be  the  same  as  the  unauthorized-collection  or  vandalism 
impacts  of  Alternative  2. 

Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

Future  Assessment  Areas.  Lands  within  FAAs  are  neither  reserve  lands  nor  DFAs;  they 
are  simply  areas  that  are  deferred  for  future  assessment.  The  future  assessment  will  deter- 
mine their  suitability  for  renewable  energy  development  or  ecological  conservation.  If 
renewable  energy  development  occurs  on  FAA  lands,  a Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  would 
not  be  required.  FAAs  for  each  alternative  are  included  and  located  as  shown  in  Table 
IV.1-2  and  Figure  II. 5-1  in  Volume  II.  The  FAAs  represent  areas  where  renewable  energy 
development  or  inclusion  to  the  reserve  design  could  be  implemented  through  an 
amendment  to  the  DRECP,  but  additional  assessment  would  be  needed. 

Because  most  of  the  FAAs  are  presented  as  “undesignated  areas"  in  the  action  alternatives, 
there  would  be  no  difference  between  the  FAAs  in  the  Preferred  Alternative  except  that 
renewable  development  in  an  FAA  would  not  require  a BLM  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  so 
the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  location  were 
left  undesignated.  Development  of  the  FAAs  would  impact  paleontological  resources  in  the 
same  manner  as  discussed  for  the  DFAs,  with  the  potential  for  impacts  increasing  in  areas 
assigned  to  higher  PFYCs  and  where  FAAs  occupy  a greater  geographic  extent.  FAAs  under 
Alternative  2 are  in  the  Pinto  Lucerne  Valley  and  Eastern  Slopes,  Providence  and  Bullion 
Mountains,  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  subareas.  Together,  they  are 
underlain  by  geologic  units  with  the  following  PFYC  distribution:  11%  LVL,  45%  MU,  and 
44%  HVH.  This  is  a distribution  that  is  highly  skewed  toward  areas  that  are  paleontolog- 
ically sensitive  when  compared  to  the  general  distributions  of  PFYCs  in  the  Plan  Area. 
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Special  Analysis  Areas.  Designating  the  SAAs  as  development  would  result  in  impacts 
similar  to  those  identified  for  the  DFAs  for  the  Plan-wide  impacts. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  as  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  EIR/EIS  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered 
Activities  could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  plan  amendment. 
However,  development  of  renewable  energy  on  variance  lands  would  not  require  a BLM 
LUPA;  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  loca- 
tion were  left  undesignated.  Development  of  the  DRECP  Variance  Lands  would  impact  pale- 
ontological resources  in  the  same  manner  as  discussed  for  the  DFAs,  with  the  potential  for 
impacts  increasing  in  areas  assigned  to  higher  PFYCs. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

Plan  implementation  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well  as  the 
development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other  lands. 
There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development  covered 
by  the  Plan  would  be  lessened.  First,  the  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alternative, 
including  specific  biological  reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  Also,  the 
implementation  of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations,  and  standards  would  reduce  the 
impacts  of  project  development.  If  significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  implementa- 
tion of  CMAs  and  compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  then  specific  mitigation 
measures  are  recommended  in  this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  2 [presented  in  Volume  II,  Section  II.3.1.1) 
defines  specific  actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation 
strategy  includes  definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native. While  the  CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM  lands  only,  this  analysis  assumes  that  all 
CMAs  would  be  applied  also  to  nonfederal  lands. 

The  CMAs  applicable  to  paleontological  resources  listed  under  the  Preferred  Alternative — 
which  includes  [1)  the  paleontology  CMA,  [2]  worker  education,  [3}  standard  practices  for 
siting  and  design,  (4)  standard  practices  for  hydrology  and  water  resources,  (5)  standard 
practices  for  soil  resources,  and  (6)  certain  landscape-level  biological  CMAs — would 
likewise  apply  to  this  alternative. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
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Setting  in  Volume  III.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized 
for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.IO. 3. 1.1.1.  There  are  no  other  laws  or  regula- 
tions that  would  uniquely  apply  to  this  alternative. 

Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  mitigation  measures 
will  be  applied  to  further  reduce  some  of  the  DRECP's  adverse  impacts.  The  paleontology 
CMA  and  certain  Plan-wide  biological  CMAs  [AM-PW3,  AM-PW-5,  AM-PW-9,  AM-PW-10, 
and  AM-PW-14)  partially  address  the  potential  adverse  effects  identified.  However,  as 
under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the  paleontology  CMA  is  not  specific  enough  and  does  not 
clearly  apply  to  nonfederal  land.  Implementation  of  Mitigation  Measure  PR-la,  as  described 
in  the  Preferred  Alternative  (see  Section  IV.IO. 3. 2. 1.1),  would  ensure  a consistent  approach 
to  assessment  and  mitigation  and  that  the  fossil-yield  potential  of  the  surface  and  subsur- 
face is  fully  understood  prior  to  construction. 

IV.10.3.4.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design 

The  impacts  of  the  reserve  design  collectively  refer  to  the  designation  and  management  of 
existing  conservation  areas  [i.e..  Legislatively  and  Legally  Protected  Areas  and  Military 
Expansion  Mitigation  Lands),  BLM  LUPA  Conservation  Designations,  and  reserves 
established  within  Conservation  Planning  Areas.  Overall  of  the  15,259,000  acres  within  the 
Alternative  2 Reserve  Design  Lands,  41%  are  within  BLM  LUPA  Conservation  Designations, 
8%  in  the  Conservation  Planning  Areas,  and  the  remaining  51%  in  existing  conservation 
areas.  Of  the  BLM  LUPA  Conservation  Designations  under  Alternative  2,  82%  would  be 
NLCS  lands,  18%  would  be  ACECs,  and  0%  would  be  wildlife  allocations. 

To  the  extent  that  such  areas  are  newly  established  or  expanded  (i.e.,  beyond  existing  pro- 
tected areas),  the  reserve  design  would  be  considered  a beneficial  impact  on 
paleontological  resources  because  renewable  energy  development  would  be  precluded  in 
these  areas  and  because  efforts  to  preserve  wildlife,  habitat,  and  ecologic  values  would 
likewise  serve  to  protect  paleontological  resources.  The  Plan-wide  distribution  of  PFYCs  is 
28%,  53%,  and  18%  for  LVL,  MU,  and  HVH,  respectively.  This  generalized  distribution  of 
PFYCs  within  the  reserve  design  indicate  that  in  almost  all  circumstances — whether  or  not 
known  paleontological  resources  are  present — new  or  expanded  reserve  design  elements 
would  also  serve  to  protect  geologic  units  that  are  potentially  fossil-yielding. 

IV.10.3.4.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  LUPA  on  BLM  Land:  Alternative  2 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA  and  the  impacts 
of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 
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IV.10.3.4.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

On  BLM  lands  under  the  LUPA,  Alternative  2 includes  DFAs  (720,000  acres]  and  transmis- 
sion corridors  where  approximately  61,000  acres  of  ground  disturbance-related  impacts 
and  operations  impacts  would  occur. 

Impact  PR-1:  Land  disturbance  could  result  in  loss,  damage,  or  destruction  of  signifi- 
cant paleontological  resources. 

The  nature  and  intensity  of  paleontological  resource  impacts  on  BLM  lands  of  existing  BLM 
land  use  plans  in  Alternative  2 would  be  the  same  as  described  in  the  analysis  of  Plan-wide 
impacts,  but  the  location  and  extent  of  impacts  would  be  restricted  to  BLM-administered 
land  only.  In  addition,  when  potential  footprint  impacts  of  the  DFAs  are  examined  in  the 
context  of  BLM-administered  land  only,  a relatively  minor  fraction  of  the  affected  area  is 
underlain  by  agricultural  land  uses,  which  (at  least  within  near-surface  soils]  normally 
minimize  the  potential  for  adverse  impacts  to  paleontological  resources,  even  in  areas  that 
are  underlain  by  fossil-yielding  geologic  units.  Under  the  DRECP  LUPA,  renewable  energy 
development  on  BLM  lands  in  DFAs  would  be  streamlined  (i.e.,  permitted  faster  and  with 
fewer  steps].  However,  the  speed  or  timing  of  renewable  energy  development  ultimately 
does  not  affect  the  magnitude  of  potential  paleontological  impacts. 

Table  R2.10-9  presents  the  estimated  BLM  LUPA  paleontological  resource  impacts  by  eco- 
region  subarea.  The  estimated  footprint  impacts  shown  in  Table  R2.10-9  do  not  include  the 
disturbance  that  could  occur  as  a result  of  renewable  energy  transmission  outside  of  the 
DFAs.  However,  the  potential  transmission  corridors — while  not  located  precisely — can 
roughly  be  expected  to  be  underlain  by  geologic  units  with  a PFYC  distribution  similar  to  that 
within  the  conceptual  energy  corridors.  The  distribution  of  PFYCs  within  conceptual  energy 
corridors  is  9%,  64%,  and  27%  for  LVL,  MU,  and  HVH,  respectively.  With  respect  to  DFAs,  the 
Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea  would  experience  the  greatest  impacts,  with  an 
estimated  16,000  acres  of  potential  land  disturbance,  36%  (6,000  acres]  of  which  is  within 
an  HVH  PFYC.  The  DFAs  in  Alternative  2 include  a large  new  area  near  (but  not  within]  the 
Algodones  Sand  Dunes,  which  has  high  paleontological  sensitivity.  This  accounts  for  the 
relative  increase  in  the  amount  of  land  underlain  by  HVH  PFYCs  compared  with  all  other 
action  alternatives.  The  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea  would 
experience  the  next  highest  level  of  footprint  impact,  with  14,425  acres  of  potential  footprint 
impacts  within  DFAs,  26%  of  which  (4,000  acres]  are  within  an  HVH  PFYC. 

The  expanded  wind  opportunities  and  the  large  fraction  of  the  DFAs  within  federal  land 
mean  that  potential  impacts  are  comparable  to  the  No  Action  Alternative  and  potentially 
greater  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
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Impact  PR-2:  Construction  and  operations  activities  could  increase  the  rate  of 
erosion  or  alter  drainage  patterns  removing  significant  paleontological  resources 
from  their  context. 

The  nature  and  intensity  of  paleontological  resource  impacts  on  BLM  lands  of  existing  BLM 
land  use  plans  in  Alternative  2 would  be  the  same  as  described  in  the  analysis  of  Plan-wide 
impacts  [see  Section  IV.10.3.2.1.1),  but  the  location  and  extent  of  impacts  would  be 
restricted  to  BLM-administered  land  only.  The  mix  of  renewable  energy  technology  on 
BLM-administered  land  under  Alternative  2 would  be  focused  more  on  expanded  wind 
energy  opportunities,  with  the  types  of  impacts  being  as  described  in  the  Plan-wide 
analysis  [see  Section  IV.10.3.2.1.1)  and  the  discussion  of  impacts  typical  to  all  alternatives 
[see  Section  IV.10.2.1}. 

Impact  PR-3:  Increased  human  access  to  significant  paleontological  resources  could 
result  in  unauthorized  collection  or  vandalism. 

The  nature  and  intensity  of  paleontological  resource  impacts  on  BLM  lands  of  existing  BLM 
land  use  plans  in  Alternative  2 would  be  the  same  as  described  in  the  analysis  of  Plan-wide 
impacts  [see  Section  IV.10.3.2.1.1),  but  the  location  and  extent  of  impacts  would  be 
restricted  to  BLM-administered  land  only.  The  mix  of  renewable  energy  technology  on 
BLM-administered  land  under  Alternative  2 would  be  focused  more  on  expanded  wind 
energy  opportunities,  with  the  types  of  impacts  being  as  described  in  the  Plan-wide  analy- 
sis [see  Section  IV.10.3.2.1.1)  and  the  discussion  of  impacts  typical  to  all  alternatives  [see 
Section  IV.10.2.1). 

IV.10.3.4.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

The  BLM  LUPA  would  establish  Conservation  Designations  on  BLM-administered  lands 
under  each  alternative  that  would  conserve  biological  resource  resources  [and  thus  inci- 
dentally paleontological  resources),  including  NLCS  lands,  ACECs,  and  wildlife  allocations. 
On  BLM-administered  lands  under  Alternative  2,  the  BLM  LUPA  would  designate  approxi- 
mately 5,238,000  acres  of  BLM  LUPA  Conservation  Designations:  5,158,000  acres  of  NLCS 
lands,  79,000  acres  of  ACECs,  and  700  acres  of  wildlife  allocations.  BLM  land  designations 
under  LUPA  emphasize  designation  of  NLCS  lands  and  include  more  identification  of  lands 
with  national-level  resource  values  than  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

To  the  extent  that  Conservation  Designations  are  newly  established  or  expanded  [i.e., 
beyond  existing  protected  areas),  such  BLM  land  designations  would  be  considered  a bene- 
ficial impact  on  paleontological  resources  because  renewable  energy  development  would 
be  precluded  in  these  areas  and  because  efforts  to  preserve  wildlife,  habitat,  and  ecologic 
values  would  likewise  serve  to  protect  paleontological  resources.  The  Plan-wide  distribu- 
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tion  of  PFYCs  is  28%,  53%,  and  18%  for  LVL,  MU,  and  HVH,  respectively.  This  distribution 
of  PFYCs  Plan-wide  indicate  that  in  almost  all  circumstances — whether  or  not  known  pale- 
ontological resources  are  present — new  or  expanded  reserve  design  elements  would  serve 
to  protect  geologic  units  that  are  potentially  fossil-yielding. 

Under  Alternative  2,  the  following  scientific  values  associated  with  paleontological  and  geo- 
logic resources  would  be  added  or  increased  within  NLCS  lands  [but  would  not  be  included 
under  the  Preferred  Alternative): 

• Paleontological  values  associated  with  the  Coyote  Mountains  would  be  added  in 
Alternative  2.  The  Coyote  Mountains  are  a nationally  significant  fossil  site  where  a 
50-million-year  record  of  geologic  history  is  exposed,  particularly  the  fossil- 
bearing Imperial  Formation.  This  small  mountain  range  has  been  famous  for 
paleontological  collecting  and  research  since  the  nineteenth  century.  Fossils  are 
predominantly  marine  invertebrates  such  as  coral,  mollusks,  and  gastropods; 
however  vertebrate  species  are  also  represented  by  shark  teeth  and  portions  of  a 
whale.  The  visibility  of  these  resources,  coupled  with  dramatic  geology  and 
spectacular  scenic  landforms,  have  made  this  area  famous  for  paleontologists, 
students,  photographers,  and  other  visitors. 

• Areas  of  paleontological  values  included  in  National  Conservation  Lands  would 
increase  in  Rainbow  Basin  and  slightly  increase  in  the  Manix  area. 

However,  the  paleontological  resources  within  these  areas  would  continue  to  be  protected 
in  accordance  with  current  policy,  and  there  would  be  no  DFAs  proposed  in  these  areas. 

Expansion  or  designation  of  new  ACECs,  SRMAs,  and  NSHT  Management  Corridors,  to  the 
extent  that  they  allow  an  increase  in  public  accessibility  or  new/expanded  open  OHV  areas, 
could  result  in  adverse  impacts  to  paleontological  resources  at  the  ground  surface  (no 
subsurface  impacts).  These  would  have  the  same  effects  as  described  under  the  No  Action 
Alternative.  Only  the  location  and  extent  of  SRMAs  would  change.  Unit-specific  SRMA 
worksheets  are  in  Appendix  L,  and  the  CMAs  specific  to  lands  managed  to  protect  wilderness 
characteristics  are  provided  as  part  of  the  Volume  II  descriptions  of  the  DRECP  alternatives. 

IV.  1 0.3.4.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  2 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  2 would  be  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.IO. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 
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IV. 10.3.4.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  2 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.IO. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only.  On 
nonfederal  lands  under  the  GCP,  Alternative  2 includes  DFAs  (1,730,000  acres)  and  trans- 
mission corridors  where  approximately  106,000  acres  of  ground  disturbance-related 
impacts  and  operations  impacts  would  occur. 

IV.  1 0.3. 4.5  Impacts  Outside  of  Plan  Area 

IV.IO.3.4.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  of  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  Outside  of  Plan  Area  transmission  on  paleontological  resources  would  be 
the  same  under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  as  described  for  the  No  Action  Alternative 
in  Section  IV.IO. 3. 1.5.1. 

IV.10.3.4.5.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  of  Plan  Area 

Under  the  proposed  BLM  LUPA,  the  only  changes  outside  the  Plan  Area  would  be  the  desig- 
nation of  NLCS  lands,  ACECs,  and  NSHT  Management  Corridors,  and  Visual  Resource  Man- 
agement Classes  and  new  land  allocations  to  replace  multiple-use  classes  on  CDCA  lands. 
The  nature  and  intensity  of  impacts  on  paleontological  resources  would  be  the  same  as 
those  described  in  Section  IV.10.3.1.5.2;  though  generally  the  impacts  are  limited  to  beneficial 
impacts  associated  with  designation  of  NLCS  lands,  ACECs,  and  NSHT  Management  Corridors. 

IV.10.3.4.6  CEQA  Significance  Determination  for  Alternative  2 

PR-1:  Land  disturbance  could  result  in  loss,  damage,  or  destruction  of  significant 
paleontological  resources.  Land  disturbance  associated  with  site  characterization, 
construction,  and  decommissioning  activities  under  Alternative  2,  instead  of  continuing 
current  trends  and  recent  patterns  of  renewable  development  associated  with  existing  and 
planned  projects,  would  concentrate  development  into  DFAs  that  are  geographically  dis- 
persed. The  paleontology  CMA  and  certain  Plan-wide  biological  CMAs  [AM-PW3,  AM-PW-5, 
AM-PW-9,  AM-PW-10,  and  AM-PW-14)  partially  address  the  impact  mechanisms  identified. 
However,  the  paleontology  CMA  is  not  specific  enough  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  applicable 
Plan-wide  (i.e.,  on  nonfederal  lands).  For  this  reason,  potential  impacts  to  paleontological 
resources  from  renewable  energy  development  on  nonfederal  lands  could  be  significant 
without  additional  mitigation.  However,  implementation  of  Mitigation  Measure  PR-la,  as 
described  in  the  Preferred  Alternative  [see  Section  IV.IO. 3. 2. 1.1)  would  ensure  a consistent 
approach  to  assessment  and  mitigation  and  that  the  fossil-yield  potential  of  the  surface  and 
subsurface  is  fully  understood  prior  to  construction.  Potential  adverse  impacts  would  be 
less  than  significant  with  implementation  of  Mitigation  Measure  PR-la. 
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PR-2:  Construction  and  operations  activities  could  increase  the  rate  of  erosion  or 
alter  drainage  patterns  removing  significant  paleontological  resources  from  their 
context.  Actions  to  avoid  or  minimize  impacts  on  hydrology  and  erosion  that  are 
integrated  into  the  DRECP,  as  discussed  in  Chapter  IV.5,  would  likewise  reduce  the 
potential  for  impacts  to  paleontological  resources  to  a less  than  significant  level  [e.g.,  AM- 
PW-9  and  AM-PW-10).  No  mitigation  is  required. 

PR-3:  Increased  human  access  to  significant  paleontological  resources  could  result  in 
unauthorized  collection  or  vandalism.  The  discussion  and  conclusions  regarding  this 
potential  impact  is  the  same  as  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  [see  Section  10.3.2.6},  which 
concludes  that  the  impact  is  considered  less  than  significant.  No  mitigation  is  required. 

IV.10.3A.  7 Comparison  of  Alternative  2 with  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  IV.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  2 with 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.10.3.4.7.1  Alternative  2 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

As  the  same  renewable  energy  generation  goals  would  be  met  under  both  Alternative  2 and 
the  Preferred  Alternative,  and  only  the  geographic  location  of  the  development  would 
change,  the  potential  for  impacts  would  increase  or  decrease  only  in  terms  of  the  geologic 
units  affected  [and  their  associated  PFYCs}.  In  addition,  certain  DFAs  under  Alternative  2 
are  in  areas  or  geologic  units  already  known  to  be  fossil-producing  but  to  a slightly  lesser 
degree  than  those  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Although  the  exact  location  of  development  would  not  be  known  until  individual  projects 
are  proposed,  the  footprint  impacts  of  Alternative  2 are  more  likely  to  be  within  geologic 
units  with  an  HVH  PFYC  [about  21,000  acres}  compared  with  the  Preferred  Alternative 
[about  14,000  acres}.  As  shown  in  Exhibit  IV.10-1,  the  extent  of  footprint  impacts  would 
also  be  somewhat  less  overall  under  Alternative  2 compared  with  the  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive. Alternative  2 has  a similar  dispersed  pattern  of  DFAs  and  a similar  [though  slightly 
less}  extent  of  DFAs  within  private  agricultural  lands  [about  a 27%  of  the  DFAs}  as  com- 
pared with  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

In  addition,  the  DFAs  of  Alternative  2 would  similarly  overlap  with  several  known  fossil- 
bearing geologic  units  that  would  also  be  impacted  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  The 
one  exception  is  that  the  DFAs  in  Alternative  2 would  not  overlap  with  the  known  fossil- 
bearing Paleozoic  and  Mesozoic  sedimentary  rocks  [such  as  the  Sultan  Limestone,  Bird 
Spring  Formation,  and  Aztec  Sandstone}  within  the  Kingston  and  Funeral  Mountains  eco- 
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region  subarea.  The  avoidance  of  such  areas  can  be  attributed  at  least  partially  to  the  focus 
of  Alternative  2 on  private  lands  and  on  geographically  confined  DFAs. 

Though  the  overarching  analyses  and  conclusions  under  both  alternatives  with  respect  to 
paleontological  resource  impacts  are  the  same,  there  would  be  a similar  to  slightly  greater 
potential  to  impact  paleontological  resources  under  Alternative  2 as  compared  with  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.10.3.4.7.2  Alternative  2 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  BLM  LUPA 

As  shown  in  Exhibit  lV.10-2,  estimated  footprint  impacts  under  Alternative  2 would  be 
almost  twice  those  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  In  addition,  Alternative  2 would  have 
well  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  DFAs  underlain  by  geologic  units  with  an  HVH  PFYC. 

On  the  other  hand,  BLM  LUPA  Conservation  Designation  lands  under  Alternative  2 would 
place  a greater  emphasis  on  NLCS  lands  and  a lesser  emphasis  on  ACECs  and  wildlife 
allocations  than  would  the  Preferred  Alternative.  This  may  result  in  slightly  greater  benefi- 
cial impacts  compared  with  the  Preferred  Alternative  since  areas  of  national-level  resource 
values  would  receive  the  strongest  protection.  However,  this  distinction  results  in  a rela- 
tively minor  difference  in  paleontological  resource  impacts,  since  ACECs  and  wildlife 
allocations  are  also  protective  of  paleontological  resources. 

Though  the  overarching  analyses  and  conclusions  under  both  alternatives  with  respect  to 
paleontological  resource  impacts  are  the  same,  there  would  be  a greater  potential  to  impact 
paleontological  resources  under  Alternative  2 because  the  geographic  placement  of  DFAs  is 
less  favorable  from  a paleontological  resources  perspective. 

IV.10.3.4.7.3  Alternative  2 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  NCCP 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  2 are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.10.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  Alternative  2 with  the 
Preferred  Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  for  the  Plan-wide  DRECP. 

IV.10.3.4.7.4  Alternative  2 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

Alternative  2 would  allow  renewable  energy  development  on  approximately  1.7  million 
acres  of  DFAs  on  nonfederal  lands  as  compared  with  the  approximately  1.6  million  acres 
of  DFAs  on  nonfederal  lands  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Under  Alternative  2,  the 
Reserve  Design  Lands  would  include  approximately  2.6  million  acres  on  nonfederal  lands, 
compared  with  the  Preferred  Alternative,  which  includes  approximately  2.7  million  acres. 
Because  the  GCP  under  Alternative  2 includes  a similar  amount  of  DFAs  and  Reserve 
Design  Lands  compared  with  the  Preferred  Alternative,  effects  on  paleontological 
resources  would  be  similar. 
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IV.10.3.4.7.5  Geographic  Distinctions 

The  paleontological  potential  of  specific  geographic  areas  under  Alternative  2 — compared 
with  the  Preferred  Alternative — would  differ  only  to  the  extent  the  paleontological  poten- 
tial of  the  geologic  units  underlying  developable  areas  differ.  Specific  geographic  areas  of 
potential  interest  to  managing  agencies  include: 

• The  Silurian  Valley  [Mojave  and  Silurian  Valley  ecoregion  subarea). 

• The  Pahrump  Valley  [Kingston  and  Funeral  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea). 

• The  area  north  of  Tehachapi  [West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  subarea). 

• The  area  east  of  Twentynine  Palms  [Providence  and  Bullion  Mountains 
ecoregion  subarea). 

• Owens  Lake  [Owens  River  Valley  ecoregion  subarea). 

• Searles  Lake  between  Fort  Irwin  and  China  Lake  [Panamint  Death  Valley 
ecoregion  subarea). 

• The  area  along  U.S.  Route  395  north  of  Edwards  Air  Force  Base  [West  Mojave  and 
Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  subarea). 

Differences  in  the  distribution  of  PFYCs  are  shown  across  each  geographic  ecoregion  sub- 
area  in  Appendix  R2.10.  These  differences  are  generally  minor,  as  shown  by  comparing 
Tables  R2.10-3  and  R2.10-4  [Preferred  Alternative)  with  Tables  R2.10-8  and  R2.10-9 
[Alternative  2). 

More  localized  differences  between  Alternative  2 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the  geo- 
graphic areas  listed  may  exist,  but  the  type  and  nature  of  impacts  to  paleontological 
resources  would  be  the  same.  This  is  because  fossil-yielding  geologic  units  could  be 
encountered  under  either  alternative,  and  because  any  ground  disturbance — even  if 
confined  to  areas  mapped  as  having  an  LVL  PFYC — could  result  in  significant  impacts  on 
fossils  or  fossil-bearing  formations  [e.g.,  in  the  subsurface).  For  example,  the  DFAs  in  Alter- 
native 2 would  not  overlap  with  the  known  fossil-bearing  Paleozoic  and  Mesozoic  sedi- 
mentary rocks  [such  as  the  Sultan  Limestone,  Bird  Spring  Formation,  and  Aztec  Sandstone) 
within  the  Kingston  and  Funeral  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea.  However,  under  both  alter- 
natives, the  impact  conclusion  and  impact  reduction  strategies  are  the  same. 

While  the  underlying  potential  to  impact  fossil-yielding  geologic  units  may  differ  between 
Alternative  2 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  specific  geographic  regions,  the  impact 
conclusion  under  CEQA  and  NEPA,  as  well  as  the  impact  reduction  strategies  and  mitigation 
measures,  would  be  the  same. 
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IV.10.3.5  Alternative  3 

The  impact  analysis  for  paleontological  resources  under  Alternative  3 is  provided  in  the 
following  sections. 

IV.10,3.5.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  3 

This  section  provides  the  Plan-wide  assessment  of  impacts  of  implementing  the  DRECP  for 
Alternative  3.  This  Plan-wide  assessment  addresses  the  impacts  and  mitigation  measures 
from  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  and  impacts  of  the  reserve  design. 

IV.10.3.5.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  From  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

The  following  provides  the  Plan-wide  assessment  of  impacts  and  mitigation  measures  for 
renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  for  Alternative  3.  Alternative  3 includes 
DFAs  (1,408,000  acres]  and  transmission  corridors  where  approximately  177,000  acres  of 
ground  disturbance-related  impacts  and  operations  impacts  would  occur.  Alternative  3 
includes  FAAs,  and  these  areas  are  not  considered  impacted  or  conserved  in  this  analysis. 
Alternative  3 includes  geographically  dispersed  DFAs  on  public  and  private  lands  with 
Plan-wide  emphasis  on  solar  technologies  as  well  as  geothermal.  DFAs  emphasizing  solar 
are  in  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  and  the  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  sub- 
areas,  and  DFAs  emphasizing  geothermal  are  in  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  and  the  Owens 
River  Valley  ecoregion  subareas.  DFAs  emphasizing  wind  are  in  the  Pinto  Lucerne  Valley 
and  Eastern  Slopes  and  the  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  subareas. 

Impact  PR-1:  Land  disturbance  could  result  in  loss,  damage,  or  destruction  of  signifi- 
cant paleontological  resources. 

The  nature  and  intensity  of  paleontological  resource  impacts  from  renewable  energy  and 
transmission  development  under  Alternative  3 would  be  the  same  as  described  in  Section 
IV.IO. 2,  but  the  location  and  extent  of  impacts  would  differ  somewhat  from  the  Preferred 
Alternative  and  Alternatives  1,  2,  and  4.  Table  R2. 10-10  presents  the  estimated  Plan-wide 
paleontological  resource  impacts  by  ecoregion  subarea  based  on  the  general  distribution 
of  geologic  formations  (and  their  PFYCs]  within  DFAs,  as  well  as  the  estimates  of 
permanent  disturbance  presented  in  Volume  II,  Chapter  11.3.  The  estimated  footprint 
impacts  shown  in  Table  R2. 10-10  do  not  include  the  disturbance  that  could  occur  as  a 
result  of  renewable  energy  transmission  outside  of  the  DFAs.  However,  the  potential 
transmission  corridors — while  not  located  precisely — can  roughly  be  expected  to  be 
underlain  by  geologic  units  with  a PFYC  distribution  similar  to  that  within  the  conceptual 
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energy  corridors.  The  distribution  of  PFYCs  within  conceptual  energy  corridors  is  2%, 
85%,  and  7%  for  LVL,  MU,  and  HVH,  respectively. 

Plan-wide,  approximately  7%  of  the  DFAs  of  Alternative  3 are  underlain  by  geologic  units 
with  an  HVH  PFYC,  87%  of  the  DFAs  are  underlain  by  geologic  units  with  an  MU  PFYC,  and 
approximately  3%  of  the  DFAs  are  underlain  by  geologic  units  with  an  LVL  PFYC.  [The 
remaining  3%  consists  of  water  bodies.)  The  greatest  degree  of  footprint  impacts  would  be 
within  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea,  where  62,000  acres  could  experi- 
ence ground  disturbances,  4%  of  which  [3,000  acres)  could  occur  within  areas  with  an  HVH 
PFYC.  This  potential  to  impact  geologic  units  with  an  HVH  PFYC  is  relatively  low  compared 
with  potential  impacts  in  other  ecoregion  subareas,  such  as  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate 
Mountains  ecoregion  subarea,  where  17%  of  the  ecoregion  subarea  [4,000  acres)  is 
underlain  by  geologic  units  with  an  HVH  PFYC. 

Some  of  the  DFAs  are  in  areas  known  as  vertebrate  fossil-yielding  geologic  units.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  area  immediately  northeast  of  Barstow  and  northwest  of  Daggett  [Mojave  and 
Silurian  Valley  ecoregion  subarea),  a portion  of  the  DFAs  is  underlain  by  vertebrate  fossil- 
bearing strata  of  the  Barstow  Formation.  In  the  eastern  San  Felipe  Hills  [Imperial  Borrego 
Valley  ecoregion  subarea)  fossil-bearing  strata  of  the  Palm  Spring  Group  and  Brawley  For- 
mation occur  in  areas  where  DFAs  associated  with  all  action  alternatives  are  sited.  In  the 
Palo  Verde  Valley  area  and  adjacent  Palo  Verde  Mesa  [Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Moun- 
tains ecoregion  subarea),  DFAs  associated  with  all  five  action  alternatives  are  sited  in  areas 
underlain  by  known  vertebrate  fossil-bearing  Pleistocene  paleosols.  As  indicated  in  Table 
R2. 10-10,  many  other  areas  may  be  underlain  by  fossil-yielding  geologic  units;  but  these 
provide  examples  specific  to  Alternative  3. 

This  distribution  of  PFYCs  within  the  DFAs  indicate  that  in  almost  all  circumstances — 
whether  or  not  known  paleontological  resources  are  present — subsurface  excavations 
associated  with  all  technologies  may  impact  geologic  units  that  are  potentially  fossil- 
yielding.  As  shown  in  Table  R2. 10-10,  the  vast  majority  of  the  footprint  impacts  within  the 
DFAs  [90%)  would  be  in  areas  underlain  by  geologic  units  with  an  MU  or  HVH  PFYC.  On  the 
other  hand,  about  32%  of  the  DFAs  within  Alternative  3 would  be  sited  on  agricultural  land. 
In  these  areas,  the  potential  for  adverse  impacts  on  paleontological  resources  is  limited  to 
deeper  soils;  surface  disturbances  and  light  grading  would  generally  have  a very  low  prob- 
ability of  affecting  significant  paleontological  resources. 

Renewable  energy  development  in  all  cases  could  adversely  impact  paleontological 
resources.  This  alternative  generally  represents  a mix  of  the  previous  alternatives, 
although  the  emphasis  on  solar  in  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  and  the  West  Mojave  and 
Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  subareas  [and  away  from  the  Cadiz  and  Chocolate  Mountains  eco- 
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region  subarea]  may  have  helped  lessen  the  area  underlain  by  geologic  units  with  an  HVH 
PFYC  compared  with  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Impact  PR-2:  Construction  and  operations  activities  could  increase  the  rate  of 
erosion  or  alter  drainage  patterns  removing  significant  paleontological  resources 
from  their  context. 

The  typical  effects  with  respect  to  erosion  and  soil  loss  are  described  in  greater  detail  in 
Section  IV.10.2,  though  the  location  and  extent  of  impacts  for  Alternative  3 would  differ 
somewhat  from  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  Alternatives  1,  2,  and  4.  The  potential  for  this 
type  of  impact  to  occur  within  the  Plan  Area  would  be  proportional  to  the  severity  of 
hydrologic  impacts  discussed  in  Chapter  1V.5.  The  analysis  presented  therein  indicates  all 
renewable  energy  technologies  could  have  adverse  effects  on  the  rate  of  erosion,  soil  loss, 
or  drainage  patterns,  but  solar  energy  development  would  have  the  greatest  potential  for 
adverse  impacts.  Therefore,  indirect  impacts  to  paleontological  resources  may  be  greater  in 
areas  emphasizing  solar  development,  such  as  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  and  the  West 
Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  subareas  as  compared  with  the  Pinto  Lucerne  Valley 
and  Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  subarea,  which  emphasizes  wind  and  geothermal,  and  the 
Owens  River  Valley  ecoregion  subarea,  which  emphasizes  wind  and  geothermal. 

Regardless  of  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  potential  hydrologic  effects,  substantial  adverse 
impacts  can  be  avoided  or  sufficiently  minimized  by  compliance  with  applicable  laws,  ordi- 
nances, regulations,  and  standards.  These  include  implementation  of  stormwater  pollution 
prevention  plan  design  criteria,  monitoring  water  quality  and  wastewater  management, 
and  Clean  Water  Act  and  related  state  and  local  agency  compliance.  To  the  extent  these 
actions  reduce  impacts  on  hydrology,  drainage,  and  erosion  (see  Chapter  1V.5],  they  would 
also  reduce  impacts  on  paleontological  resources. 

Impact  PR-3:  Increased  human  access  to  significant  paleontological  resources  could 
result  in  unauthorized  collection  or  vandalism. 

The  nature  and  intensity  of  paleontological  resource  impacts  from  renewable  energy  and 
transmission  development  under  Alternative  3 would  be  the  same  as  described  in  Section 
IV.10.2,  but  the  location  and  extent  of  impacts  would  differ  somewhat  from  the  Preferred 
Alternative  and  Alternatives  1,  2,  and  4.  Potential  transmission  corridors  conceptually 
identified  under  Alternative  3 tend  to  follow  existing  major  roads,  highways,  and  utility 
corridors;  and  the  DFAs,  being  more  concentrated,  may  require  fewer  transmission 
corridors.  This  means  that  public  accessibility  to  currently  inaccessible  areas  would  not 
change  greatly.  Otherwise,  the  impacts  described  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  (see 
Section  IV.IO. 3.1]  would  be  the  same  as  the  unauthorized-collection  or  vandalism 
impacts  of  Alternative  3. 
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Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

Future  Assessment  Areas.  Lands  within  FAAs  are  neither  reserve  lands  nor  DFAs;  they 
are  simply  areas  that  are  deferred  for  future  assessment.  The  future  assessment  will  deter- 
mine their  suitability  for  renewable  energy  development  or  ecological  conservation.  If 
renewable  energy  development  occurs  on  FAA  lands,  a Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  would 
not  be  required.  FAAs  for  each  alternative  are  included  and  located  as  shown  in  Table 
IV.1-2  and  Figure  II. 6-1  in  Volume  II.  The  FAAs  represent  areas  where  renewable  energy 
development  or  inclusion  to  the  reserve  design  could  be  implemented  through  an 
amendment  to  the  DRECP,  but  additional  assessment  would  be  needed. 

Because  most  of  the  FAAs  are  presented  as  "undesignated  areas"  in  the  action  alternatives, 
there  would  be  no  difference  between  the  FAAs  in  Alternative  3 except  that  renewable 
development  in  an  FAA  would  not  require  a BLM  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment;  so  the  envi- 
ronmental review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  location  were  left  undes- 
ignated. Development  of  the  FAAs  would  impact  paleontological  resources  in  the  same 
manner  as  discussed  for  the  DFAs,  with  the  potential  for  impacts  increasing  in  areas 
assigned  to  higher  PFYCs.  In  almost  all  circumstances — whether  or  not  known  paleontolog- 
ical resources  are  present — subsurface  excavations  associated  with  all  technologies  may 
impact  geologic  units  that  are  potentially  fossil-yielding.  The  distribution  of  PFYCs  within 
FAAs  for  Alternative  3 is  8%  LVL  and  92%  MU.  This  distribution  is  much  more  favorable 
compared  with  the  DFAs  as  none  of  the  FAAs  are  underlain  by  geologic  units  with  HVH 
paleontological  sensitivity. 

Special  Analysis  Areas.  Designating  the  SAAs  as  conservation  would  have  no  impact  on  this 
resource.  Impacts  would  be  the  same  as  those  explained  for  the  Plan-wide  reserve  design. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  as  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  EIR/EIS  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered 
Activities  could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  plan  amendment. 
Flowever,  development  of  renewable  energy  on  variance  lands  would  not  require  a BLM 
LUPA;  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  loca- 
tion were  left  undesignated.  Development  of  the  DRECP  Variance  Lands  would  impact  pale- 
ontological resources  in  the  same  manner  as  discussed  for  the  DFAs,  with  the  potential  for 
impacts  increasing  in  areas  assigned  to  higher  PFYCs. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

Plan  implementation  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well  as  the 
development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other  lands. 
There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development  covered 
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by  the  Plan  would  be  lessened.  First,  the  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alternative, 
including  specific  biological  reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  Also,  the 
implementation  of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations,  and  standards  would  reduce  the 
impacts  of  project  development.  If  significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  implementa- 
tion of  CMAs  and  compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  then  specific  mitigation 
measures  are  recommended  in  this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  3 [presented  in  Volume  II,  Section  II. 3. 1.1) 
defines  specific  actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation 
strategy  includes  definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native. While  the  CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM  lands  only,  this  analysis  assumes  that  all 
CMAs  would  be  applied  also  to  nonfederal  lands. 

The  CMAs  applicable  to  paleontological  resources  listed  under  the  Preferred  Alternative — 
which  includes  [1)  the  paleontology  CMA,  (2)  worker  education,  (3)  standard  practices  for 
siting  and  design,  [4]  standard  practices  for  hydrology  and  water  resources,  [5]  standard 
practices  for  soil  resources,  and  (6)  certain  landscape-level  biological  CMAs — would 
likewise  apply  to  this  alternative. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  III.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized 
for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.10.3.1.1.1.  There  are  no  other  laws  or  regula- 
tions that  would  uniquely  apply  to  this  alternative. 

Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  mitigation  measures 
will  be  applied  to  further  reduce  some  of  the  DRECP's  adverse  impacts.  The  paleontology 
CMA  and  certain  Plan-wide  biological  CMAs  [AM-PW3,  AM-PW-5,  AM-PW-9,  AM-PW-10, 
and  AM-PW-14)  partially  address  the  potential  adverse  effects  identified.  However,  as 
under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the  paleontology  CMA  is  not  specific  enough  and  does  not 
clearly  apply  to  nonfederal  land.  Implementation  of  Mitigation  Measure  PR-la,  as  described 
in  the  Preferred  Alternative  [see  Section  IV.10.3.2.1.1),  would  ensure  a consistent  approach 
to  assessment  and  mitigation  and  that  the  fossil-yield  potential  of  the  surface  and  subsur- 
face is  fully  understood  prior  to  construction. 
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IV.10.3.5.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design 

The  impacts  of  the  reserve  design  collectively  refer  to  the  designation  and  management  of 
existing  conservation  areas  [i.e.,  Legislatively  and  Legally  Protected  Areas  and  Military 
Expansion  Mitigation  Lands),  BLM  LUPA  Conservation  Designations,  and  reserves 
established  within  Conservation  Planning  Areas.  Overall,  of  the  15,229,000  acres  within  the 
Alternative  3 Reserve  Design  Lands,  42%  are  within  BLM  LUPA  Conservation  Designations, 
8%  in  the  Conservation  Planning  Areas,  and  the  remaining  50%  in  existing  conservation 
areas.  Of  the  BLM  LUPA  Conservation  Designations  under  Alternative  3,  61%  would  be 
NLCS  lands,  36%  would  be  ACECs,  and  2%  would  be  wildlife  allocations.  The  reserve 
design  under  Alternative  3 emphasizes  the  protection  of  Aeolian  transport,  riparian,  and 
linkage  areas  in  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea,  the  U.S. 

Route  395  corridor,  Fremont  Valley,  and  Ridgecrest  in  addition  to  elements  included  in 
alternative-specific  reserve  design  for  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

To  the  extent  that  such  areas  are  newly  established  or  expanded  (i.e.,  beyond  existing  pro- 
tected areas),  the  reserve  design  would  be  considered  a beneficial  impact  on 
paleontological  resources  because  renewable  energy  development  would  be  precluded  in 
these  areas  and  because  efforts  to  preserve  wildlife,  habitat,  and  ecologic  values  would 
likewise  serve  to  protect  paleontological  resources.  The  Plan-wide  distribution  of  PFYCs  is 
28%,  53%,  and  18%  for  LVL,  MU,  and  HVH,  respectively.  This  generalized  distribution  of 
PFYCs  within  the  reserve  design  indicates  that  in  almost  all  circumstances — whether  or  not 
known  paleontological  resources  are  present — new  or  expanded  reserve  design  elements 
would  also  serve  to  protect  geologic  units  that  are  potentially  fossil-yielding. 

IV.10.3.5.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  LUPA  on  BLM  Land:  Alternative  3 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA  and  the 
impacts  of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.10.3. 5.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

On  BLM  lands  under  the  LUPA,  Alternative  3 includes  DFAs  [213,000  acres)  and  transmis- 
sion corridors  where  approximately  45,000  acres  of  ground  disturbance-related  impacts 
and  operations  impacts  would  occur. 

Impact  PR-1:  Land  disturbance  could  result  in  loss,  damage,  or  destruction  of  signifi- 
cant paleontological  resources. 

The  nature  and  intensity  of  paleontological  resource  impacts  on  BLM  lands  of  existing  BLM 
land  use  plans  in  Alternative  3 would  be  the  same  as  described  in  the  analysis  of  Plan-wide 
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impacts,  but  the  location  and  extent  of  impacts  would  be  restricted  to  BLM-administered 
land  only.  In  addition,  when  potential  footprint  impacts  of  the  DFAs  are  examined  in  the 
context  of  BLM-administered  land  only,  a relatively  minor  fraction  of  the  affected  area  is 
underlain  by  agricultural  land  uses,  which  (at  least  within  near-surface  soils)  normally 
minimize  the  potential  for  adverse  impacts  to  paleontological  resources,  even  in  areas  that 
are  underlain  by  fossil-yielding  geologic  units.  Under  the  DRECP  LUPA,  renewable  energy 
development  on  BLM  lands  in  DFAs  would  be  streamlined  [i.e.,  permitted  faster  and  with 
fewer  steps).  However,  the  speed  or  timing  of  renewable  energy  development  ultimately 
does  not  affect  the  magnitude  of  potential  paleontological  impacts. 

Table  R2. 10-11  presents  the  estimated  BLM  LUPA  paleontological  resource  impacts  by  eco- 
region  subarea.  The  estimated  footprint  impacts  shown  in  Table  R2. 10-11  do  not  include 
the  disturbance  that  could  occur  as  a result  of  renewable  energy  transmission  outside  of 
the  DFAs.  However,  the  potential  transmission  corridors — while  not  located  precisely — can 
roughly  be  expected  to  be  underlain  by  geologic  units  with  a PFYC  distribution  similar  to 
that  within  the  conceptual  energy  corridors.  The  distribution  of  PFYCs  within  conceptual 
energy  corridors  is  6%,  85%,  and  9%  for  LVL,  MU,  and  HVH,  respectively.  With  respect  to 
DFAs,  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea  would  experience  the  greatest 
impacts,  with  an  estimated  17,000  acres  of  potential  land  disturbance,  13%  (2,000  acres) 
of  which  is  within  an  HVH  PFYC.  The  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains  ecoregion  sub- 
area  would  experience  the  next  highest  level  of  footprint  impact,  with  8,000  acres  of  poten- 
tial footprint  impacts  within  DFAs,  31%  of  which  (3,000  acres)  is  within  an  HVH  PFYC. 
Although  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea  has  a greater  extent  of  estimated 
footprint  impacts  in  this  alternative,  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains  ecoregion 
subarea  would  have  the  greatest  impact  to  HVH  PFYCs. 

The  mix  of  renewable  energy  technology  on  BLM-administered  land  under  Alternative  3 
would  be  focused  more  on  solar  and  geothermal,  with  the  types  of  impacts  being  as  described 
in  the  Plan-wide  analysis  (IV.10.3.2.1.1),  and  the  discussion  of  impacts  typical  to  all  alterna- 
tives (see  Section  IV.10.2.1). 

Impact  PR-2:  Construction  and  operations  activities  could  increase  the  rate  of 
erosion  or  alter  drainage  patterns  removing  significant  paleontological  resources 
from  their  context. 

The  nature  and  intensity  of  paleontological  resource  impacts  on  BLM  lands  of  existing 
BLM  land  use  plans  in  Alternative  3 would  be  the  same  as  described  in  the  analysis  of 
Plan-wide  impacts  (see  Section  IV.10.3.2.1.1),  but  the  location  and  extent  of  impacts 
would  be  restricted  to  BLM-administered  land  only.  The  mix  of  renewable  energy 
technology  on  BLM-administered  land  under  Alternative  3 would  be  focused  more  on 
solar  and  geothermal,  with  the  types  of  impacts  being  as  described  in  the  Plan-wide 
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analysis  (see  Section  IV.IO. 3, 2. 1.1}  and  the  discussion  of  impacts  typical  to  all  alternatives 
(see  Section  IV.IO. 2.1}. 

Impact  PR-3:  Increased  human  access  to  significant  paleontological  resources  could 
result  in  unauthorized  collection  or  vandalism. 

The  nature  and  intensity  of  paleontological  resource  impacts  on  BLM  lands  of  existing  BLM 
land  use  plans  in  Alternative  3 would  be  the  same  as  described  in  the  analysis  of  Plan-wide 
impacts  (see  Section  IV.IO. 3. 2. 1.1},  but  the  location  and  extent  of  impacts  would  be  restricted 
to  BLM-administered  land  only.  The  mix  of  renewable  energy  technology  on  BLM- 
administered  land  under  Alternative  3 would  be  focused  more  on  solar  and  geothermal,  with 
the  types  of  impacts  being  as  described  in  the  Plan-wide  analysis  (see  Section  IV.IO. 3. 2. 1.1} 
and  the  discussion  of  impacts  typical  to  all  alternatives  (see  Section  IV.IO. 2.1} 

IV.10.3.5.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

The  BLM  LUPA  would  establish  Conservation  Designations  on  BLM-administered  lands 
under  each  alternative  that  would  conserve  biological  resources,  including  NLCS  lands, 
ACECs,  and  wildlife  allocations.  On  BLM-administered  lands  under  Alternative  3,  the  BLM 
LUPA  would  designate  approximately  5,055,000  acres  of  BLM  LUPA  Conservation  Designa- 
tions: 3,401,000  acres  of  NLCS  lands,  1,641,000  acres  of  ACECs,  and  13,000  acres  of  wildlife 
allocations.  BLM  LUPA  Conservation  Designation  lands  seek  to  include  both  ACECs  and 
NLCS  lands,  with  somewhat  greater  emphasis  on  NLCS  lands. 

To  the  extent  that  Conservation  Designations  are  newly  established  or  expanded  (i.e., 
beyond  existing  protected  areas},  such  BLM  land  designations  would  be  considered  a bene- 
ficial impact  on  paleontological  resources  because  renewable  energy  development  would 
be  precluded  in  these  areas  and  because  efforts  to  preserve  wildlife,  habitat,  and  ecologic 
values  would  likewise  serve  to  protect  paleontological  resources.  The  Plan-wide 
distribution  of  PFYCs  is  28%,  53%,  and  18%  for  LVL,  MU,  and  HVH,  respectively.  This 
distribution  of  PFYCs  Plan-wide  indicates  that  in  almost  all  circumstances — whether  or  not 
known  paleontological  resources  are  present — new  or  expanded  reserve  design  elements 
would  serve  to  protect  geologic  units  that  are  potentially  fossil-yielding. 

Under  Alternative  3,  the  following  scientific  values  associated  with  paleontological  and  geo- 
logic resources  would  be  added  or  increased  within  NLCS  lands  (but  would  not  be  included 
under  the  Preferred  Alternative}: 

• Research  opportunities  and  other  scientific  values  in  Fish  Lake,  Deep  Springs,  and 
Eureka  valleys,  and  at  the  Trona  Pinnacles,  would  not  be  included. 
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• National  Conservation  Lands  would  not  include  the  paleontological  values  of 
Rainbow  Basin  or  the  Manix  area. 

However,  the  paleontological  resources  within  these  areas  would  continue  to  be  protected 
in  accordance  with  current  policy,  and  there  would  be  no  DFAs  proposed  in  these  areas. 

Expansion  or  designation  of  new  ACECs,  SRMAs,  and  NSHT  Management  Corridors,  to  the 
extent  that  they  allow  an  increase  in  public  accessibility  or  new/expanded  open  OHV  areas, 
could  adversely  impact  paleontological  resources  at  the  ground  surface  [no  subsurface 
impacts).  These  would  have  the  same  effects  as  described  under  the  No  Action  Alternative. 
Only  the  location  and  extent  of  SRMAs  would  change.  Unit-specific  SRMA  worksheets  are 
provided  in  Appendix  L and  the  CMAs  specific  to  lands  managed  to  protect  wilderness 
characteristics  are  provided  as  part  of  the  Volume  II  descriptions  of  the  DRECP  alternatives. 

IV.  1 0.3. 5.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  3 

The  analysis  of  Covered  Activities  under  the  NCCP  is  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of 
the  interagency  alternatives.  Reserve  design  features  and  other  conservation  actions  under 
the  NCCP  alternatives  represent  more  detailed  categories  of  the  reserve  design  under  the 
interagency  Plan-wide  alternatives.  These  NCCP  differences  in  reserve  design  features  do 
not  affect  nonbiological  resources  analyzed  in  this  document,  and  the  analysis  of  reserve 
design  and  conservation  and  management  actions  under  the  NCCP  is  therefore  equivalent 
to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of  the  interagency  alternatives,  as  described  in  Section  IV.IO. 3. 2.1. 

IV.  1 0.3. 5.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  3 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  3 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.IO. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only.  On 
nonfederal  lands  under  the  GCP,  Alternative  3 includes  DFAs  [1,175,000  acres)  and  trans- 
mission corridors  where  approximately  128,000  acres  of  ground  disturbance-related 
impacts  and  operations  impacts  would  occur.  The  distribution  of  fossil-yielding  geologic 
units  would  be  broadly  similar  to  the  Plan-wide  distribution,  with  impacts  from  DFAs  and 
benefits  from  conservation  roughly  proportional  as  well. 

IV.10.3.5.5  Impacts  Outside  of  Plan  Area 

IV.IO.3.5.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  of  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  Outside  of  Plan  Area  transmission  on  paleontological  resources  would  be 
the  same  under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  as  described  for  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive in  Section  IV.IO. 3. 1.5.1. 
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IV.10.3.5.5.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  of  Plan  Area 

Under  the  proposed  BLM  LUPA,  the  only  changes  outside  the  Plan  Area  would  be  the 
designation  of  NLCS  lands,  ACECs,  and  NSHT  Management  Corridors,  and  Visual  Resource 
Management  Classes  and  new  land  allocations  to  replace  multiple-use  classes  on  CDCA 
lands.  The  nature  and  intensity  of  impacts  on  paleontological  resources  would  be  the 
same  as  those  described  in  Section  IV.10.3.1.5.2;  though  generally  the  impacts  are  limited 
to  beneficial  impacts  associated  with  designation  of  NLCS  lands,  ACECs,  and  NSHT 
Management  Corridors. 

IV. 10.3.5.6  CEQA  Significance  Determination  for  Alternative  3 

PR-1:  Land  disturbance  could  result  in  loss,  damage,  or  destruction  of  significant 
paleontological  resources.  Land  disturbance  associated  with  site  characterization, 
construction,  and  decommissioning  activities  under  Alternative  3,  instead  of  continuing 
current  trends  and  recent  patterns  of  renewable  development  associated  with  existing  and 
planned  projects,  would  concentrate  development  into  DFAs  that  are  geographically  dis- 
persed. The  paleontology  CMA  and  certain  Plan-wide  biological  CMAs  [AM-PW3,  AM-PW-5, 
AM-PW-9,  AM-PW-10,  and  AM-PW-14)  partially  address  the  impact  mechanisms  identified. 
However,  the  paleontology  CMA  is  not  specific  enough  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  applicable 
Plan-wide  [i.e.,  on  nonfederal  lands).  For  this  reason,  potential  impacts  to  paleontological 
resources  from  renewable  energy  development  on  nonfederal  lands  could  be  significant 
without  additional  mitigation.  However,  implementation  of  Mitigation  Measure  PR-la,  as 
described  in  the  Preferred  Alternative  (see  Section  IV.IO. 3. 2. 1.1),  would  ensure  a con- 
sistent approach  to  assessment  and  mitigation  and  that  the  fossil-yield  potential  of  the  sur- 
face and  subsurface  is  fully  understood  prior  to  construction.  Potential  adverse  impacts 
would  be  less  than  significant  with  implementation  of  Mitigation  Measure  PR-la. 

PR-2:  Construction  and  operations  activities  could  increase  the  rate  of  erosion  or 
alter  drainage  patterns  removing  significant  paleontological  resources  from  their 
context.  Actions  to  avoid  or  minimize  impacts  on  hydrology  and  erosion  that  are  inte- 
grated into  the  DRECP,  as  discussed  in  Chapter  IV.5,  would  likewise  reduce  the  potential  for 
impacts  to  paleontological  resources  to  a less  than  significant  level  (e.g.,  AM-PW-9  and  AM- 
PW-10).  No  mitigation  is  required. 

PR-3:  Increased  human  access  to  significant  paleontological  resources  could  result 
in  unauthorized  collection  or  vandalism.  The  discussion  and  conclusions  regarding 
this  potential  impact  is  the  same  as  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  (see  Section 
IV.IO. 3. 2. 6),  which  concludes  that  the  impact  is  considered  less  than  significant.  No 
mitigation  is  required. 
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IV.  10.3.5. 7 Comparison  of  Alternative  3 with  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  1V.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  3 with 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.10.3.5.7.1  Alternative  3 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

As  the  same  renewable  energy  generation  goals  would  be  met  under  both  Alternative  3 and 
the  Preferred  Alternative,  and  only  the  geographic  location  of  the  development  would 
change,  the  potential  for  impacts  would  increase  or  decrease  only  in  terms  of  the  geologic 
units  affected  [and  their  associated  PFYCs).  In  addition,  certain  DFAs  under  Alternative  3 
are  in  areas  or  geologic  units  already  known  to  be  fossil-yielding  but  to  a lesser  degree  than 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Although  the  exact  location  of  development  would  not  be  known  until  individual  projects 
are  proposed,  the  footprint  impacts  of  Alternative  3 are  less  likely  to  be  within  geologic 
units  with  an  HVH  PFYC  [about  10,000  acres]  compared  with  the  Preferred  Alternative 
[about  14,000  acres).  As  shown  in  Exhibit  lV.10-1,  the  extent  of  footprint  impacts  would 
also  be  slightly  greater  overall  under  Alternative  3 compared  with  the  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive. Alternative  3 concentrates  development  to  a similar  degree  on  private  agricultural 
lands  [about  32%  of  the  DFAs).  The  DFAs  of  Alternative  3 would  not  intersect  several 
known  fossil-bearing  geologic  units  that  would  be  impacted  under  the  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive. These  include  the  Horned  Toad  Formation  and  the  Bopesta  Formation  [West  Mojave 
and  Eastern  Slope  ecoregion  subarea)  and  the  fossil-bearing  Paleozoic  and  Mesozoic  sedi- 
mentary rocks  in  the  Mountain  Pass  area  where  Interstate  15  crosses  the  Mescal  Range 
[Kingston  and  Funeral  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea). 

Although  the  overarching  analyses  and  conclusions  under  both  alternatives  with 
respect  to  paleontological  resource  impacts  are  the  same,  there  would  be  a reduced 
potential  to  impact  paleontological  resources  under  Alternative  3 as  compared  with  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.10.3.5.7.2  Alternative  3 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  BLM  LUPA 

As  shown  in  Exhibit  IV.10-2,  estimated  footprint  impacts  under  Alternative  3 would  be 
approximately  10,000  acres  fewer  than  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Additionally, 
Alternative  3 would  include  less  area  underlain  by  geologic  units  with  an  HVH  PFYC  [in 
both  absolute  and  relative  terms).  BLM  LUPA  Conservation  Designation  lands  under  Alter- 
native 3 would  roughly  achieve  the  same  result  as  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  thus  have 
roughly  equivalent  impacts  and  benefits  with  respect  to  paleontological  resources. 

Although  the  overarching  analyses  and  conclusions  under  both  alternatives  with  respect  to 
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paleontological  resource  impacts  are  the  same,  there  would  be  slightly  less  potential  to 
impact  paleontological  resources  on  LUPA  lands  under  Alternative  3. 

IV.10.3.5.7.3  Alternative  3 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  NCCP 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  3 are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.10.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  Alternative  3 with  the 
Preferred  Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  for  the  Plan-wide  DRECP. 

IV.10.3.5.7.4  Alternative  3 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

Alternative  3 would  allow  renewable  energy  development  on  approximately  1.2  million 
acres  of  DFAs  on  nonfederal  lands  as  compared  with  the  approximately  1.6  million  acres  of 
DFAs  on  nonfederal  lands  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Under  Alternative  3,  the 
Reserve  Design  Lands  would  include  approximately  2.9  million  acres  on  nonfederal  lands, 
compared  with  the  Preferred  Alternative,  which  includes  approximately  2.7  million  acres  of 
Reserve  Design  Lands  on  nonfederal  lands.  Although  the  GCP  under  Alternative  3 includes 
much  less  area  dedicated  to  DFAs,  the  ultimate  extent  of  footprint  impacts  under  both 
alternatives  is  similar  (although  Alternative  3 has  slightly  greater  footprint  impacts]. 

Because  Alternative  3 would  include  about  200,000  more  acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands, 
the  beneficial  effect  on  paleontological  resources  in  the  context  of  the  CGP  would  be  greater 
than  it  would  be  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.10.3. 5.7.5  Geographic  Distinctions 

The  paleontological  potential  of  specific  geographic  areas  under  Alternative  3 — compared 
with  the  Preferred  Alternative — would  differ  only  to  the  extent  the  paleontological  poten- 
tial of  the  geologic  units  underlying  developable  areas  differ.  Specific  geographic  areas  of 
potential  interest  to  managing  agencies  include: 

• The  Silurian  Valley  [Mojave  and  Silurian  Valley  ecoregion  subarea]. 

• The  Pahrump  Valley  [Kingston  and  Funeral  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea]. 

• The  area  north  of  Tehachapi  [West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  subarea]. 

• The  area  east  of  Twentynine  Palms  [Providence  and  Bullion  Mountains 
ecoregion  subarea]. 

• Owens  Lake  [Owens  River  Valley  ecoregion  subarea]. 

• Searles  Lake  between  Fort  Irwin  and  China  Lake  [Panamint  Death  Valley 
ecoregion  subarea]. 

( 
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• The  area  along  U.S.  Route  395  north  of  Edwards  Air  Force  Base  (West  Mojave  and 
Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  subarea}. 

Differences  in  the  distribution  of  PFYCs  are  shown  across  each  geographic  ecoregion  in 
Appendix  R2.10.  These  differences  are  generally  minor,  as  shown  by  comparing  Tables 
R2.10-3  and  R2.10-4  [Preferred  Alternative}  with  Tables  R2. 10-10  and  R2. 10-11 
[Alternative  3}. 

More  localized  differences  between  Alternative  3 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the  geo- 
graphic areas  listed  may  exist,  but  the  type  and  nature  of  impacts  to  paleontological 
resources  would  be  the  same.  This  is  because  fossil-yielding  geologic  units  could  be 
encountered  under  either  alternative,  and  because  any  ground  disturbance — even  if 
confined  to  areas  mapped  as  having  an  LVL  PFYC — could  result  in  significant  impacts  on 
fossils  or  fossil-bearing  formations  [e.g.,  in  the  subsurface}.  For  example,  the  DFAs  of  Alter- 
native 3 would  not  intersect  several  known  fossil-bearing  geologic  units  that  would  be 
impacted  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  These  include  the  Florned  Toad  Formation  and 
the  Bopesta  Formation  [West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slope  ecoregion  subarea},  and  the  fossil- 
bearing Paleozoic  and  Mesozoic  sedimentary  rocks  in  the  Mountain  Pass  area  where  Inter- 
state 15  crosses  the  Mescal  Range  [Kingston  and  Funeral  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea}. 
However,  under  both  alternatives,  the  impact  conclusion  and  impact  reduction  strategies 
are  the  same. 

While  the  underlying  potential  to  impact  fossil-yielding  geologic  units  may  differ  between 
Alternative  3 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  specific  geographic  regions,  the  impact 
conclusion  under  CEQA  and  NEPA,  as  well  as  the  impact  reduction  strategies  and  mitigation 
measures  would  be  the  same. 

IV.10.3.6  Alternative  4 

The  following  sections  provide  the  Plan-wide  assessment  of  impacts  and  mitigation  mea- 
sures for  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  for  Alternative  4.  Alternative  4 
includes  DFAs  [1,608,000  acres}  and  transmission  corridors  where  approximately  175,000 
acres  of  ground  disturbance-related  impacts  would  occur  and  where  operations  impacts 
would  occur.  Alternative  4 includes  DRECP  Variance  Lands,  and  these  areas  are  not  consid- 
ered impacted  or  conserved  in  this  analysis.  Alternative  4 also  includes  geographically  dis- 
persed DFAs  on  public  and  private  lands  with  an  expected  mix  of  solar  technologies  in  the 
Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains,  wind  in  the  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes,  and 
geothermal  in  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  and  Owens  River  Valley  ecoregion  subareas. 
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IV.  1 0.3. 6. 1 Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  4 

This  section  provides  the  Plan-wide  assessment  of  impacts  of  implementing  the  DRECP  for 
Alternative  4.  This  Plan-wide  assessment  addresses  the  impacts  and  mitigation  measures 
from  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  and  impacts  of  the  reserve  design. 

IV.10.3. 6.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  From  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

Impact  PR-1:  Land  disturbance  could  result  in  loss,  damage,  or  destruction  of  signifi- 
cant paleontological  resources. 

The  nature  and  intensity  of  paleontological  resource  impacts  from  renewable  energy  and 
transmission  development  under  Alternative  4 would  be  the  same  as  described  in  Section 
IV.10.2,  but  the  location  and  extent  of  impacts  would  differ  from  the  Preferred  Alternative 
and  Alternatives  1 through  3.  Table  R2. 10-12  presents  the  estimated  Plan-wide  paleonto- 
logical resource  impacts  by  ecoregion  subarea  based  on  the  general  distribution  of  geologic 
formations  [and  their  PFYCs]  within  DFAs,  as  well  as  the  estimates  of  permanent  distur- 
bance presented  in  Volume  11,  Chapter  11.3.  The  estimated  footprint  impacts  shown  in  Table 
R2. 10-12  do  not  include  the  disturbance  that  could  occur  as  a result  of  renewable  energy 
transmission  outside  of  the  DFAs.  However,  the  potential  transmission  corridors — while 
not  located  precisely — can  roughly  be  expected  to  be  underlain  by  geologic  units  with  a 
PFYC  distribution  similar  to  that  within  the  conceptual  energy  corridors.  The  distribution 
of  PFYCs  within  conceptual  energy  corridors  is  2%,  83%,  and  7%  for  LVL,  MU,  and  HVH, 
respectively.  (The  remainder  is  mapped  as  water.) 

Plan-wide,  approximately  11%  of  the  DFAs  of  Alternative  4 are  underlain  by  geologic  units 
with  an  HVH  PFYC,  83%  of  the  DFAs  are  underlain  by  geologic  units  with  an  MU  PFYC,  and 
approximately  3%  of  the  DFAs  are  underlain  by  geologic  units  with  an  LVL  PFYC.  [The 
remaining  3%  consists  of  water  bodies.)  The  greatest  degree  of  footprint  impacts  would  be 
within  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea,  where  47,000  acres  could  experi- 
ence ground  disturbances,  3%  of  which  [1,000  acres)  could  occur  within  areas  with  an  HVH 
PFYC.  This  potential  to  impact  geologic  units  with  an  HVH  PFYC  is  relatively  low  compared 
with  potential  impacts  in  other  ecoregion  subareas,  such  as  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate 
Mountains  [21%)  and  the  Pinto  Lucerne  Valley  and  Eastern  Slopes  [13%)  ecoregion  sub- 
areas  [and  compared  with  the  Plan  Area  generally).  The  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes 
and  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains  ecoregion  subareas  both  have  the  next 
greatest  potential  footprint  impacts,  43,000  acres  and  41,000  acres,  respectively. 
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Some  of  the  DFAs  are  in  areas  known  as  vertebrate  fossil-yielding  geologic  units.  In  the 
eastern  San  Felipe  Hills  [Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea),  fossil-bearing  strata 
of  the  Palm  Spring  Group  and  Brawley  Formation  occur  in  areas  where  DFAs  associated 
with  all  action  alternatives  are  sited.  In  the  Palo  Verde  Valley  area  and  adjacent  Palo 
Verde  Mesa  (Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea),  DFAs  associated 
with  the  all  five  action  alternatives  are  sited  in  areas  underlain  by  known  vertebrate 
fossil-bearing  Pleistocene  paleosols.  Alternative  4 would  also  overlap  with  the  Horned 
Toad  Formation  and  the  Bopesta  Formation,  in  the  Horned  Toad  Hills  west  of  Mojave  and 
east  of  Tehachapi  and  in  the  hills  surrounding  Tehachapi  Valley  [West  Mojave  and 
Eastern  Slope  ecoregion  subarea).  In  addition,  vertebrate  fossil-bearing  strata  of  the 
Barstow  Formation  northeast  of  Barstow  and  northwest  of  Daggett  underlie  parts  of  the 
DFAs  [in  the  Mojave  and  Silurian  Valley  ecoregion  subarea).  As  indicated  in  Table 
R2. 10-12,  many  other  areas  may  be  underlain  by  fossil-yielding  geologic  units,  but  these 
provide  some  examples  specific  to  Alternative  4. 

This  distribution  of  PFYCs  within  the  DFAs  indicate  that  in  almost  all  circumstances — 
whether  or  not  known  paleontological  resources  are  present — subsurface  excavations 
associated  with  all  technologies  may  impact  geologic  units  that  are  potentially  fossil- 
yielding.  As  shown  in  Table  R2. 10-12,  the  vast  majority  of  the  footprint  impacts  within  the 
DFAs  [94%)  would  be  in  areas  underlain  by  geologic  units  with  an  MU  or  HVH  PFYC.  On  the 
other  hand,  about  31%  of  the  DFAs  within  Alternative  4 would  be  sited  on  agricultural  land. 
In  these  areas,  the  potential  for  adverse  impacts  on  paleontological  resources  is  limited  to 
deeper  soils;  surface  disturbances  and  light  grading  would  generally  have  a very  low  prob- 
ability of  affecting  significant  paleontological  resources. 

Regardless  of  the  various  nuances  discussed  above,  renewable  energy  development  under 
all  alternatives  and  for  all  technologies  could  adversely  impact  paleontological  resources  as 
described  in  Section  IV.IO. 2. 

Impact  PR-2:  Construction  and  operations  activities  could  increase  the  rate  of 
erosion  or  alter  drainage  patterns  removing  significant  paleontological  resources 
from  their  context. 

The  typical  effects  with  respect  to  erosion  and  soil  loss  are  described  in  greater  detail  in 
Section  IV.IO. 2,  though  the  location  and  extent  of  impacts  for  Alternative  4 would  differ 
somewhat  from  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  Alternatives  1 through  3.  The  potential  for 
this  type  of  impact  to  occur  within  the  Plan  Area  would  be  proportional  to  the  severity  of 
hydrologic  impacts  discussed  in  Chapter  IV.5.  The  analysis  presented  therein  indicates  all 
renewable  energy  technologies  could  have  adverse  effects  on  the  rate  of  erosion,  soil  loss, 
or  drainage  patterns;  but  solar  energy  development  would  have  the  greatest  potential  for 
adverse  impacts.  Therefore,  indirect  impacts  to  paleontological  resources  may  be  greater 
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in  areas  emphasizing  solar  development,  such  as  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate 
Mountains  ecoregion  subarea  as  compared  with  the  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes,  the 
Imperial  Borrego  Valley,  and  the  Owens  River  Valley  ecoregion  subareas,  which 
emphasize  wind  and  geothermal. 

Substantial  adverse  impacts  can  be  avoided  or  sufficiently  minimized  with  compliance  with 
applicable  laws,  ordinances,  regulations,  and  standards.  These  include  implementation  of 
stormwater  pollution  prevention  plan  design  criteria,  monitoring  water  quality  and  waste- 
water  management,  and  Clean  Water  Act  and  related  state  and  local  agency  compliance.  To 
the  extent  these  actions  reduce  impacts  on  hydrology,  drainage,  and  erosion  (see  Chapter 
1V.5),  they  would  also  reduce  impacts  on  paleontological  resources. 

Impact  PR-3:  Increased  human  access  to  significant  paleontological  resources  could 
result  in  unauthorized  collection  or  vandalism. 

The  nature  and  intensity  of  paleontological  resource  impacts  from  renewable  energy  and 
transmission  development  under  Alternative  4 would  be  the  same  as  described  in  Section 
IV.10.2,  but  the  location  and  extent  of  impacts  would  differ  somewhat  from  the  Preferred 
Alternative  and  Alternatives  1 through  3.  Typically,  renewable  energy  transmission  and 
development  that  is  further  removed  from  existing  roads  and  transmission  infrastructure 
would  have  a greater  potential  to  increase  unauthorized  collection  or  vandalism.  Potential 
transmission  corridors  conceptually  identified  under  Alternative  4 tend  to  follow  existing 
major  roads,  highways,  and  utility  corridors;  and  the  DFAs,  being  more  concentrated,  may 
require  fewer  transmission  corridors.  This  means  that  public  accessibility  to  currently 
inaccessible  areas  would  not  change  greatly.  Otherwise,  the  impacts  described  under  the 
No  Action  Alternative  (see  Section  IV.IO. 3.1]  would  be  the  same  as  the  unauthorized- 
collection  or  vandalism  impacts  of  Alternative  4. 

Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

Future  Assessment  Areas.  There  are  no  FAAs  in  Alternative  4. 

Special  Analysis  Areas.  Designating  the  SAAs  as  conservation  would  have  no  impact  on  this 
resource.  Impacts  would  be  the  same  as  those  explained  for  the  Plan-wide  reserve  design. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  as  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  EIR/EIS  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered 
Activities  could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  plan  amendment. 
However,  development  of  renewable  energy  on  variance  lands  would  not  require  a BLM 
Land  Use  Plan  Amendment;  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat 
simpler  than  if  the  location  were  left  undesignated.  Development  of  DRECP  Variance  Lands 
would  impact  paleontological  resources  in  the  same  manner  as  discussed  for  the  DFAs, 
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with  the  potential  for  impacts  increasing  in  areas  assigned  to  higher  PFYCs.  In  almost  all 
circumstances — whether  or  not  known  paleontological  resources  are  present — subsurface 
excavations  associated  with  all  technologies  may  impact  geologic  units  that  are  potentially 
fossil-yielding.  The  distribution  of  PFYCs  within  DRECP  Variance  Lands  for  Alternative  4 is 
9%  LVL,  55%  MU  and  37%  HVH.  This  distribution  is  somewhat  less  favorable  compared 
with  the  DFAs  as  a greater  portion  of  DRECP  Variance  Lands  is  underlain  by  geologic  units 
with  HVH  paleontological  sensitivity. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

Plan  implementation  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well  as  the 
development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other  lands. 
I’here  are  several  ways  in  which  the  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development  covered 
by  the  Plan  would  be  lessened.  First,  the  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alternative, 
including  specific  biological  reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  Also,  the 
implementation  of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations,  and  standards  would  reduce  the 
impacts  of  project  development.  If  significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  implementa- 
tion of  CMAs  and  compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  then  specific  mitigation 
measures  are  recommended  in  this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  4 (presented  in  Volume  II,  Section  II. 3. 1.1) 
defines  specific  actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation 
strategy  includes  definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native. While  the  CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM  lands  only,  this  analysis  assumes  that  all 
CMAs  would  be  applied  also  to  nonfederal  lands. 

The  CMAs  applicable  to  paleontological  resources  listed  under  the  Preferred  Alternative — 
which  includes  (1)  the  paleontology  CMA,  (2)  worker  education,  (3)  standard  practices  for 
siting  and  design,  (4)  standard  practices  for  hydrology  and  water  resources,  (5)  standard 
practices  for  soil  resources;  and  (6)  certain  landscape-level  biological  CMAs — would 
likewise  apply  to  this  alternative. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  III.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized 
for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.IO. 3. 1.1.1.  There  are  no  other  laws  or  regula- 
tions that  would  uniquely  apply  to  this  alternative. 
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Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  no  mitigation  mea- 
sures are  necessary  to  further  reduce  some  of  the  DRECP's  adverse  impacts.  The  paleon- 
tology CMA  and  certain  Plan-wide  biological  CMAs  [AM-PW3,  AM-PW-5,  AM-PW-9,  AM- 
PW-10,  and  AM-PW-14)  partially  address  the  potential  adverse  effects  identified.  However, 
as  under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the  paleontology  CMA  is  not  specific  enough  and  does 
not  clearly  apply  to  nonfederal  land.  Implementation  of  Mitigation  Measure  PR-la,  as 
described  in  the  Preferred  Alternative  [see  Section  IV.IO. 3. 2. 1.1),  would  ensure  a 
consistent  approach  to  assessment  and  mitigation  and  that  the  fossil-yield  potential  of  the 
surface  and  subsurface  is  fully  understood  prior  to  construction. 

IV.10.3.6.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design 

The  impacts  of  the  reserve  design  collectively  refer  to  the  designation  and  management  of 
existing  conservation  areas  [i.e..  Legislatively  and  Legally  Protected  Areas  and  Military 
Expansion  Mitigation  Lands),  BLM  LUPA  Conservation  Designations,  and  reserves  estab- 
lished within  Conservation  Planning  Areas.  Overall,  of  the  14,542,000  acres  within  the 
Alternative  4 Reserve  Design  Lands,  39%  are  within  BLM  LUPA  Conservation  Designations, 
8%  in  the  Conservation  Planning  Areas,  and  the  remaining  53%  are  in  existing  conserva- 
tion areas.  Of  the  BLM  LUPA  Conservation  Designations  under  Alternative  4,  54%  would  be 
NLCS  lands,  38%  would  be  ACECs,  and  8%  would  be  wildlife  allocations. 

To  the  extent  that  such  areas  are  newly  established  or  expanded  [i.e.,  beyond  existing  pro- 
tected areas),  the  reserve  design  would  be  considered  a beneficial  impact  on  paleontological 
resources  because  renewable  energy  development  would  be  precluded  in  these  areas  and 
because  efforts  to  preserve  wildlife,  habitat,  ecologic,  and  cultural  values  would  likewise  serve 
to  protect  paleontological  resources.  The  Plan-wide  distribution  of  PFYCs  is  28%,  53%,  and 
18%  for  LVL,  MU,  and  HVH,  respectively.  This  generalized  distribution  of  PFYCs  within  the 
reserve  design  indicates  that  in  almost  all  circumstances — whether  or  not  known  paleontolog- 
ical resources  are  present — new  or  expanded  reserve  design  elements  would  also  serve  to  pro- 
tect geologic  units  that  are  potentially  fossil-yielding. 

IV.  10.3. 6.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  LUPA  on  BLM  Land:  Alternative  4 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA  and  the  impacts 
of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 
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IV.10.3.6.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

On  BLM  lands  under  the  LUPA,  Alternative  4 includes  DFAs  (258,000  acres)  and  transmis- 
sion corridors  where  approximately  50,000  acres  of  ground  disturbance-related  impacts 
and  operations  impacts  would  occur. 

Impact  PR-1:  Land  disturbance  could  result  in  loss,  damage,  or  destruction  of  signifi- 
cant paleontological  resources. 

The  nature  and  intensity  of  paleontological  resource  impacts  on  BLM  lands  of  existing  BLM 
land  use  plans  in  Alternative  4 would  be  the  same  as  described  in  the  analysis  of  Plan-wide 
impacts,  but  the  location  and  extent  of  impacts  would  be  restricted  to  BLM-administered 
land  only.  In  addition,  when  potential  footprint  impacts  of  the  DFAs  are  examined  in  the 
context  of  BLM-administered  land  only,  a relatively  minor  fraction  of  the  affected  area  is 
underlain  by  agricultural  land  uses,  which  [at  least  within  near-surface  soils)  normally 
minimize  the  potential  for  adverse  impacts  to  paleontological  resources,  even  in  areas  that 
are  underlain  by  fossil-yielding  geologic  units.  Under  the  DRECP  LUPA,  renewable  energy 
development  on  BLM  lands  in  DFAs  would  be  streamlined  [i.e.,  permitted  faster  and  with 
fewer  steps).  However,  the  speed  or  timing  of  renewable  energy  development  ultimately 
does  not  affect  the  magnitude  of  potential  paleontological  impacts. 

Table  R2. 10-13  presents  the  estimated  BLM  LUPA  paleontological  resource  impacts  by  eco- 
region  subarea.  The  estimated  footprint  impacts  shown  in  Table  R2. 10-13  do  not  include 
the  disturbance  that  could  occur  as  a result  of  renewable  energy  transmission  outside  of 
the  DFAs.  However,  the  potential  transmission  corridors — while  not  located  precisely — can 
roughly  be  expected  to  be  underlain  by  geologic  units  with  a PFYC  distribution  similar  to 
that  within  the  conceptual  energy  corridors.  The  distribution  of  PFYCs  within  conceptual 
energy  corridors  is  5%,  80%,  and  15%  for  LVL,  MU,  and  HVH,  respectively.  With  respect  to 
DFAs,  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea  would  experience  the 
greatest  impacts,  with  an  estimated  30,000  acres  of  potential  land  disturbance,  25%  (8,000 
acres)  of  which  is  within  an  HVH  PFYC.  The  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea 
would  experience  the  next  highest  level  of  footprint  impact,  with  6,000  acres  of  potential 
footprint  impacts  within  DFAs,  13%  of  which  (700  acres)  is  within  an  HVH  PFYC.  The  mix 
of  renewable  energy  technology  on  BLM-administered  land  under  Alternative  4 would  be 
focused  more  on  solar  and  geothermal,  with  the  types  of  impacts  being  as  described  in  the 
Plan-wide  analysis  (IV.IO. 3. 2. 1.1)  and  the  discussion  of  impacts  typical  to  all  alternatives 
(see  Section  IV.IO. 2.1). 
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Impact  PR-2:  Construction  and  operations  activities  could  increase  the  rate  of 
erosion  or  alter  drainage  patterns  removing  significant  paleontological  resources 
from  their  context. 

The  nature  and  intensity  of  paleontological  resource  impacts  on  BLM  lands  of  existing  BLM 
land  use  plans  in  Alternative  4 would  be  the  same  as  described  in  the  analysis  of  Plan-wide 
impacts  [see  Section  IV.10.3.2.1.1),  but  the  location  and  extent  of  impacts  would  be 
restricted  to  BLM-administered  land  only.  The  mix  of  renewable  energy  technology  on 
BLM-administered  land  under  Alternative  4 would  be  focused  more  on  solar  and  geothermal, 
with  the  types  of  impacts  being  as  described  in  the  Plan-wide  analysis  [see  Section 
IV.10.3.2.1.1)  and  the  discussion  of  impacts  typical  to  all  alternatives  [see  Section  IV.IO. 2.1). 

Impact  PR-3:  Increased  human  access  to  significant  paleontological  resources  could 
result  in  unauthorized  collection  or  vandalism. 

The  nature  and  intensity  of  paleontological  resource  impacts  on  BLM  lands  of  existing  BLM 
land  use  plans  in  Alternative  4 would  be  the  same  as  described  in  the  analysis  of  Plan-wide 
impacts  [see  Section  IV.10.3.2.1.1),  but  the  location  and  extent  of  impacts  would  be  restricted 
to  BLM-administered  land  only.  The  mix  of  renewable  energy  technology  on  BLM-administered 
land  under  Alternative  4 would  be  focused  more  on  solar  and  geothermal,  with  the  types  of 
impacts  being  as  described  in  the  Plan-wide  analysis  [see  Section  IV.10.3.2.1.1)  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  impacts  typical  to  all  alternatives  [see  Section  IV.IO. 2.1). 

IV.10.3.6.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

The  BLM  LUPA  would  establish  Conservation  Designations  on  BLM-administered  lands 
under  each  alternative  that  would  conserve  biological  resources,  including  NLCS  lands, 
ACECs,  and  wildlife  allocations.  On  BLM-administered  lands  under  Alternative  4,  the  BLM 
LUPA  would  designate  approximately  4,460,000  acres  of  BLM  LUPA  Conservation 
Designations:  2,652,000  acres  of  NLCS  lands,  1,533,000  acres  of  ACECs,  and  276,000 
acres  of  wildlife  allocations. 

To  the  extent  that  Conservation  Designations  are  newly  established  or  expanded  [i.e., 
beyond  existing  protected  areas),  such  BLM  land  designations  would  be  considered  a bene- 
ficial impact  on  paleontological  resources  because  renewable  energy  development  would 
be  precluded  in  these  areas  and  because  efforts  to  preserve  wildlife,  habitat,  and  ecologic 
values  would  likewise  serve  to  protect  paleontological  resources.  The  Plan-wide 
distribution  of  PFYCs  is  28%,  53%,  and  18%  for  LVL,  MU,  and  HVH,  respectively.  This 
distribution  of  PFYCs  Plan-wide  indicates  that  in  almost  all  circumstances — whether  or  not 
known  paleontological  resources  are  present — new  or  expanded  reserve  design  elements 
would  serve  to  protect  geologic  units  that  are  potentially  fossil-yielding. 
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Scientific  values  of  National  Conservation  Lands  in  Alternative  4 would  include  the 
paleontological  values  of  Rainbow  Basin,  and  not  those  of  the  Manix  area,  as  compared 
with  Preferred  Alternative.  However,  the  paleontological  resources  within  these  areas 
would  continue  to  be  protected  in  accordance  with  current  policy,  and  there  would  be  no 
DFAs  proposed  in  these  areas. 

Expansion  or  designation  of  new  ACECs,  SRMAs,  and  NSHT  Management  Corridors,  to  the 
extent  that  they  allow  an  increase  in  public  accessibility  or  new/expanded  open  OHV  areas, 
could  adversely  impact  paleontological  resources  at  the  ground  surface  (no  subsurface 
impacts}.  These  would  have  the  same  effects  as  described  under  the  No  Action  Alternative. 
Only  the  location  and  extent  of  SRMAs  would  change.  Unit-specific  SRMA  worksheets  are  in 
Appendix  L,  and  the  CMAs  specific  to  lands  managed  to  protect  wilderness  characteristics 
are  provided  as  part  of  the  Volume  II  descriptions  of  the  DRECP  alternatives. 

IV.103.6.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  4 

The  analysis  of  Covered  Activities  under  the  NCCP  is  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of 
the  interagency  alternatives.  Reserve  design  features  and  other  conservation  actions  under 
the  NCCP  alternatives  represent  more  detailed  categories  of  the  reserve  design  under  the 
interagency  Plan-wide  alternatives.  These  NCCP  differences  in  reserve  design  features  do 
not  affect  nonbiological  resources  analyzed  in  this  document;  and  the  analysis  of  reserve 
design  and  conservation  and  management  actions  under  the  NCCP  is  therefore  equivalent 
to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of  the  interagency  alternatives,  as  described  in  Section  IV.10.3.2.1. 

IV.10.3.6.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  4 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.10.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only.  On 
nonfederal  lands  under  the  GCP,  Alternative  4 includes  DFAs  [1,333,000  acres]  and  trans- 
mission corridors  where  approximately  122,000  acres  of  ground  disturbance-related 
impacts  and  operations  impacts  would  occur.  The  distribution  of  fossil-yielding  geologic 
units  would  be  broadly  similar  to  the  Plan-wide  distribution,  with  impacts  from  DFAs  and 
benefits  from  conservation  roughly  proportional  as  well. 

IV.  1 0.3. 6.5  Impacts  Outside  of  Plan  Area 

IV.IO.3.6.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  of  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  Outside  of  Plan  Area  transmission  on  paleontological  resources  would  be 
the  same  under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  as  described  for  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive in  Section  IV.10.3.1.5.1. 
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IV.10.3.6.5.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  of  Plan  Area 

Under  the  proposed  BLM  LUPA,  the  only  changes  outside  the  Plan  Area  would  be  the  desig- 
nation of  NLCS  lands,  ACECs,  and  NSHT  Management  Corridors,  and  Visual  Resource  Man- 
agement Classes  and  new  land  allocations  to  replace  multiple-use  classes  on  CDCA  lands. 
The  nature  and  intensity  of  impacts  on  paleontological  resources  would  be  the  same  as  those 
described  in  Section  IV.10.3.1.5.2,  though  generally  the  impacts  are  limited  to  beneficial 
impacts  associated  with  designation  of  NLCS  lands,  ACECs,  and  NSHT  Management  Corridors. 

IV.10.3.6.6  CEQA  Significance  Determination  for  Alternative  4 

PR-1:  Land  disturbance  could  result  in  loss,  damage,  or  destruction  of  significant 
paleontological  resources.  Land  disturbance  associated  with  site  characterization, 
construction,  and  decommissioning  activities  under  Alternative  4,  instead  of  continuing 
current  trends  and  recent  patterns  of  renewable  development  associated  with  existing  and 
planned  projects,  would  concentrate  development  into  DFAs.  The  paleontology  CMA  and 
certain  Plan-wide  biological  CMAs  (AM-PW3,  AM-PW-5,  AM-PW-9,  AM-PW-10,  and  AM- 
PW-14]  partially  address  the  impact  mechanisms  identified.  However,  the  paleontology 
CMA  is  not  specific  enough  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  applicable  Plan-wide  (i.e.,  on 
nonfederal  lands).  For  this  reason,  potential  impacts  to  paleontological  resources  from 
renewable  energy  development  on  nonfederal  lands  could  be  significant  without  additional 
mitigation.  However,  implementation  of  Mitigation  Measure  PR-la,  as  described  in  the 
Preferred  Alternative  (see  Section  IV.10.3.2.1.1),  would  ensure  a consistent  approach  to 
assessment  and  mitigation  and  that  the  fossil-yield  potential  of  the  surface  and  subsurface 
is  fully  understood  prior  to  construction.  Potential  adverse  impacts  would  be  less  than 
significant  with  implementation  of  Mitigation  Measure  PR-la. 

PR-2:  Construction  and  operations  activities  could  increase  the  rate  of  erosion  or 
alter  drainage  patterns  removing  significant  paleontological  resources  from  their 
context.  Actions  to  avoid  or  minimize  impacts  on  hydrology  and  erosion  that  are 
integrated  into  the  DRECP,  as  discussed  in  Chapter  IV.5,  would  likewise  reduce  the 
potential  for  impacts  to  paleontological  resources  to  a less  than  significant  level  (e.g.,  AM- 
PW-9  and  AM-PW-10).  No  mitigation  is  required. 

PR-3:  Increased  human  access  to  significant  paleontological  resources  could  result 
in  unauthorized  collection  or  vandalism.  The  discussion  and  conclusions  regarding 
this  potential  impact  is  the  same  as  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  [see  Section 
IV.10.3.2.6),  which  concludes  that  the  impact  is  considered  less  than  significant.  No 
mitigation  is  required. 
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IV.  10, 3. 6. 7 Comparison  of  Alternative  4 with  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  IV.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  4 with 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.10.3.6.7.1  Alternative  4 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

As  the  same  renewable  energy  generation  goals  would  be  met  under  both  Alternative  4 and 
the  Preferred  Alternative,  and  only  the  geographic  location  of  the  development  would 
change,  the  potential  for  impacts  would  increase  or  decrease  only  in  terms  of  the  geologic 
units  affected  [and  their  associated  PFYCs).  In  addition,  certain  DFAs  under  Alternative  4 
are  in  areas  or  geologic  units  already  known  to  be  fossil-producing  but  only  to  a slightly 
lesser  degree  than  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Although  the  exact  location  of  development  would  not  be  known  until  individual  projects 
are  proposed,  the  footprint  impacts  of  Alternative  4 are  more  likely  to  be  within  geologic 
units  with  an  HVH  PFYC  [about  16,000  acres)  compared  with  the  Preferred  Alternative 
[about  14,000  acres).  As  shown  in  Exhibit  IV.10-1,  the  extent  of  footprint  impacts  would 
also  be  slightly  greater  overall  under  Alternative  4 compared  with  the  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive. Furthermore,  Alternative  4 concentrates  development  to  a similar  extent  on  private 
agricultural  lands  [about  31%  of  the  DFAs)  as  the  Preferred  Alternative.  In  addition,  the 
DFAs  of  Alternative  4 would  not  intersect  several  known  fossil-bearing  geologic  units  that 
would  be  impacted  under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  including  the  vertebrate  fossil-bearing 
strata  of  the  Barstow  Formation  [Mojave  and  Silurian  Valley  ecoregion  subarea). 

The  overarching  analyses  and  conclusions  under  both  alternatives  with  respect  to  paleon- 
tological resource  impacts  are  the  same,  and  both  alternatives  would  have  similar  impacts 
with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  PFYCs  within  DFAs. 

IV.10.3.6.7.2  Alternative  4 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  BLM  LUPA 

As  shown  in  Exhibit  IV.10-2,  estimated  footprint  impacts  under  Alternative  4 would  be 
about  12,000  acres  greater  than  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  In  addition.  Alternative  4 
would  include  a slightly  greater  area  underlain  by  geologic  units  with  an  HVH  PFYC  [in 
both  absolute  and  relative  terms).  Though  the  overarching  analyses  and  conclusions  under 
both  alternatives  with  respect  to  paleontological  resource  impacts  are  the  same,  there 
would  be  a somewhat  greater  potential  to  impact  paleontological  resources  on  LUPA  lands 
under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
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IV.10.3.6.7.3  Alternative  4 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  NCCP 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  4 are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section  IV.IO. 3. 2.1 
for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  Alternative  4 with  the  Preferred 
Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  for  the  Plan-wide  DRECP. 

IV.10.3.6.7.4  Alternative  4 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

Alternative  4 would  allow  renewable  energy  development  on  approximately  1.3  million 
acres  of  DFAs  on  nonfederal  lands  as  compared  with  the  approximately  1.6  million  acres  of 
DFAs  on  nonfederal  lands  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Under  Alternative  4,  the  Reserve 
Design  Lands  would  include  approximately  2.8  million  acres  on  nonfederal  lands,  compared 
with  the  Preferred  Alternative  that  includes  approximately  2.7  million  acres.  Although  the 
GCP  under  Alternative  4 includes  much  fewer  areas  dedicated  to  DFAs,  the  ultimate  extent 
of  footprint  impacts  under  both  alternatives  is  similar  (although  Alternative  4 has  greater 
footprint  impacts  on  nonfederal  land].  Because  Alternative  4 would  include  about  100,000 
more  acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands,  the  beneficial  effect  on  paleontological  resources  in  the 
context  of  the  CGP  would  be  greater  than  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.10.3.6.7.5  Geographic  Distinctions 

The  paleontological  potential  of  specific  geographic  areas  under  Alternative  4 — compared 
with  the  Preferred  Alternative — would  differ  only  to  the  extent  the  paleontological  poten- 
tial of  the  geologic  units  underlying  developable  areas  differ.  Specific  geographic  areas  of 
potential  interest  to  managing  agencies  include: 

• The  Silurian  Valley  [Mojave  and  Silurian  Valley  ecoregion  subarea]. 

• The  Pahrump  Valley  [Kingston  and  Funeral  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea]. 

• The  area  north  of  Tehachapi  [West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  subarea]. 

• The  area  east  of  Twentynine  Palms  [Providence  and  Bullion  Mountains 
ecoregion  subarea]. 

• Owens  Lake  [Owens  River  Valley  ecoregion  subarea]. 

• Searles  Lake  between  Fort  Irwin  and  China  Lake  [Panamint  Death  Valley 
ecoregion  subarea]. 

• The  area  along  U.S.  Route  395  north  of  Edwards  Air  Force  Base  [West  Mojave  and 
Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  subarea]. 
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Differences  in  the  distribution  of  PFYCs  are  shown  across  each  geographic  ecoregion  in 
Appendix  R2.10.  These  differences  are  generally  minor,  as  shown  by  comparing  Tables  R2.10-3 
and  R2.10-4  (Preferred  Alternative)  with  Tables  R2. 10-12  and  R2. 10-13  [Alternative  4). 

More  localized  differences  between  Alternative  4 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the  geo- 
graphic areas  listed  above  may  exist,  but  the  type  and  nature  of  impacts  to  paleontological 
resources  would  be  the  same.  This  is  because  fossil-yielding  geologic  units  could  be 
encountered  under  either  alternative,  and  because  any  ground  disturbance — even  if 
confined  to  areas  mapped  as  having  an  LVL  PFYC — could  result  in  significant  impacts  on 
fossils  or  fossil-bearing  formations  (e.g.,  in  the  subsurface).  For  example,  the  DFAs  of  Alter- 
native 4 would  not  intersect  several  known  fossil-bearing  geologic  units  that  would  be 
impacted  under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  including  the  vertebrate  fossil-bearing  strata  of 
the  Barstow  Formation  (Mojave  and  Silurian  Valley  ecoregion  subarea).  However,  under 
both  alternatives,  the  impact  conclusion  and  impact  reduction  strategies  are  the  same. 

While  the  underlying  potential  to  impact  fossil-yielding  geologic  units  may  differ  between 
Alternative  4 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  specific  geographic  regions,  the  impact 
conclusion  under  CEQA  and  NEPA,  as  well  as  the  impact  reduction  strategies  and  mitigation 
measures,  would  be  the  same. 
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IV.ll  LAND  USE  AND  POLICIES 

This  chapter  addresses  potential  land  use  impacts  and  conflicts  with  applicable  adopted 
county  plans  that  would  occur  from  implementing  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
development  under  the  Desert  Renewable  Energy  Conservation  Plan  (DRECP  or  Plan).  This 
chapter  examines  the  impact  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  and  the  five  action  alternatives: 
Preferred  Alternative  and  Alternatives  1 through  4.  Appendix  R2.11  includes  tables  sup- 
porting this  chapter.  The  tables  present  land  use  acreage  by  county  for  each  alternative  and 
acreage  for  Development  Focus  Areas  (DFAs),  Existing  Conservation,  and  Conservation 
Planning  Areas  (CPAs). 

Several  resource  chapters  of  this  Environmental  Impact  Report/Environmental  Impact 
Statement  (EIR/EIS)  address  impacts  on  specific  types  of  land  use  and  impacts  on  lands. 
Chapters  addressing  impacts  on  land  use  at  and  adjacent  to  renewable  energy  projects,  in 
both  the  short-term  and  long-term,  are: 

• IV.2  Air  Quality 

• IV.4  Soils  and  Geology 

• IV.5  Flood  Hazard,  Hydrology,  and  Drainage 

• IV.7  Biological  Resources 

• 1V.9  Native  American  Interests 

• IV.12  Agricultural  Land  and  Production 

• IV.13  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Lands  and  Realty 

• IV.14  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Land  Designations,  Classifications,  Allocations, 
and  Lands  With  Wilderness  Characteristics 

• IV.15  Mineral  Resources 
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Discussions  and  analyses  of  impacts  on  specific  land  uses  in  those  chapters  are  not  repeated 
here.  The  primary  focus  in  this  chapter  is  on  the  extent  to  which  projects  under  the  DRECP 
could  conflict  with  existing  land  uses  and  land  use  plans  and  policies  applicable  in  the 
proposed  DFAs  and  CPAs. 

IV.ll.l  Approach  to  Impact  Analysis 

The  discussion  of  land  use  impacts  for  the  No  Action  Alternative,  Preferred  Alternative,  and 
Alternatives  1 through  4 is  based  on  county  boundaries  rather  than  ecoregions.  This  is 
because  land  use  planning  and  decision-making  occur  based  on  administrative  jurisdiction. 
This  allows  for  a clearer  presentation  of  the  potential  land  use  conflicts  on  nonfederal  lands 
for  each  of  the  seven  counties  within  the  Plan  Area. 

IV.11.1.1  General  Methods 

The  analysis  of  impacts  on  land  use  for  each  alternative  is  based  on  the  description  of 
Covered  Activities  on  federal  and  nonfederal  lands  and  the  overall  conservation  strategy 
within  the  Plan  Area.  Covered  Activities  are  those  associated  with  renewable  energy 
development  that  would  be  allowed  within  DFAs.  Transmission  development  also  may 
occur  outside  the  DFAs  but  would  not  be  subject  to  permitting  and  management 
conditions  set  by  the  Plan. 

Typical  solar,  wind,  and  geothermal  energy  development  and  associated  transmission  line 
right-of-way  (ROW)  requirements  can  have  direct  effects  on  land  use.  Projects  can  also 
have  indirect  effects  not  immediately  related  to  the  project  but  that  result  from  the  project. 
Indirect  impacts  may  include  growth-inducing  effects  and  other  effects  related  to  induced 
changes  in  the  pattern  of  land  use,  population  density,  or  growth  rate  and  related  effects  on 
air  and  water  and  other  natural  systems,  including  ecosystems.  Short-term  impacts  would 
be  those  that  occur  for  only  a short  period  during  and  after  the  proposed  actions  [e.g., 
nuisance  impacts  such  as  construction  noise  and  dust  during  development).  Long-term 
impacts  are  those  that  occur  for  an  extended  period  and  include  the  conversion  of  existing 
land  uses  to  a different  use  and  the  preclusion  of  alternative  future  uses  of  a location. 

The  DRECP  would  result  in  future  renewable  energy  development  applications  within  identified 
DFAs.  Each  project  would  undergo  subsequent  individual  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  and/or  California  Environmental  Quality  Act  [CEQA]  analysis  for  project-specific  impacts. 
Impacts  related  to  renewable  energy  projects  and  associated  facilities  would  vary,  depending 
on  the  technology  proposed,  the  specific  location  of  the  project,  the  timing  and  degree  of 
disturbance,  and  the  size  and  complexity  of  constructed  facilities  and  land  alterations. 

In  the  Plan  Area,  jurisdiction  over  a project  generally  is  determined  by  the  renewable  tech- 
nology proposed  and  whether  the  project  is  sited  on  federal  or  nonfederal  land.  On  BLM 
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land,  BLM  has  jurisdiction  regardless  of  the  technology.  On  lands  not  under  federal  or  state 
control,  local  government  has  jurisdiction  over  projects  using  wind  and  photovoltaic  solar 
technologies.  Thermal  solar  and  geothermal  renewable  energy  projects  with  over  50 
megawatts  of  output  on  nonfederal  lands  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  California  Energy 
Commission.  The  California  State  Lands  Commission  has  jurisdiction  over  state  school 
lands,  reserved  mineral  interests,  and  sovereign  lands. 

The  Plan  Area  includes  a portion  of  seven  counties  (Imperial,  Inyo,  Kern,  Los  Angeles,  Riv- 
erside, San  Bernardino,  and  San  Diego)  and  21  cities.  Across  the  Plan  Area,  an  estimated 
97%  of  the  area  in  the  seven  counties  is  unincorporated.  Based  on  land  use  information 
provided  for  each  county,  a range  of  existing  and  planned  land  uses  occurs  within  the  Plan 
Area,  including:  agriculture,  residential  (includes  mixed  use,  rural  and  specific  plan/com- 
munity development  designations),  commercial,  industrial,  open  space,  and  other  (e.g., 
road  right-of-way  [ROWs]).  Volume  III,  Chapter  111.11,  discusses  the  regulatory  setting, 
planning  documents,  and  existing  land  uses  in  the  counties;  and  Appendix  R2  includes 
tables  with  the  land  use  acreages  referenced  throughout  this  impact  analysis. 

Potential  land  use  conflicts  may  result  from  the  development  of  utility-scale  renewable 
energy  facilities  within  the  proposed  DFAs  and  from  the  designation  of  new  CPAs  and  rec- 
reation lands.  Potential  impacts  can  be  physical  incompatibilities  with  existing  or  author- 
ized land  uses  or  inconsistencies  with  applicable  land  use  plans,  policies,  or  regulations. 

This  chapter  discusses  the  potential  impacts  to  land  uses  resulting  from  the  No  Action 
Alternative,  the  Preferred  Alternative,  and  Alternatives  1 through  4.  In  particular,  the 
analysis  discusses  and  compares  the  amount  and  type  of  land  that  would  be  affected  by 
development  or  conservation  under  each  alternative.  Because  this  is  a programmatic 
impact  analysis,  it  is  based  on  the  potential  types  of  impacts  associated  with  renewable 
energy  development  generally  rather  than  on  a specific  project.  The  impacts  are  neither 
site-  nor  project-specific. 

IV.ll. 1.2  CEQA  Standards  of  Significance 

Appendix  G of  the  CEQA  Guidelines  provides  various  questions  to  consider  when  evaluating 
what  constitutes  an  impact  and  its  level  of  significance.  These  are  not  obligatory  analysis 
parameters,  and  lead  agencies  may  modify  them  and/or  develop  their  own  set  of  criteria 
when  preparing  EIR  analyses.  However,  most  jurisdictions  use  guidelines  that  closely  track 
the  Appendix  G CEQA  Guidelines  Environmental  Checklist  Form.  Under  Appendix  G,  a proj- 
ect would  result  in  a land  use  and  planning  impact  if  it  would; 

1.  Physically  divide  an  established  community. 

2.  Conflict  with  any  applicable  land  use  plan,  policy,  or  regulation  of  an  agency  with 
jurisdiction  over  the  project  (including  the  general  plan,  specific  plan,  local  coastal 
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program,  or  zoning  ordinance)  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  or  mitigating  an 
environmental  effect. 

3.  Conflict  with  any  applicable  Habitat  Conservation  Plan  [HCP)  or  Natural  Community 
Conservation  Plan  (NCCP). 

Each  of  these  items  is  addressed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Physically  divide  an  established  community.  For  the  reasons  discussed  in  the  following 
paragraphs,  the  development  of  renewable  energy  projects  and  transmission  lines  in  the 
Plan  Area  would  not  result  in  the  division  of  an  established  community  because  a new  cor- 
ridor will  not  be  needed  to  implement  the  Plan.  Therefore,  this  topic  is  not  addressed 
further  in  this  analysis. 

Projects  that  physically  divide  an  established  community  typically  consist  of  major  linear 
projects  (e.g.,  freeways,  railroads,  transit,  or  aboveground  aqueducts)  that  separate  one 
part  of  a community  from  another  and  limit  interactions  between  the  separated  areas. 
Transmission  lines  require  linear  corridors  that,  depending  upon  location  and  the  need  for 
a new  corridor,  could  separate  an  established  community.  However,  a transmission  line 
ROW  consists  of  poles  or  towers  typically  spaced  125  feet  apart  with  open  land  between. 
This  does  not  result  in  a physical  barrier  between  adjacent  land  uses.  Local  roads  need  not 
be  truncated,  and  visual  and  physical  barriers  would  not  be  put  into  place  for  the  length  of 
the  corridor.  Often,  compatible  land  uses — such  as  parks,  nurseries,  and  parking — are 
allowed  within  and  adjacent  to  transmission  line  (ROWs).  In  addition,  as  noted  in  Volume 
III,  Section  III. 11. 8.1.1,  Transmission  Lines,  most  new  transmission  lines  associated  with 
the  Plan  are  expected  to  be  placed  in  existing  transmission  corridors;  no  new  transmission 
corridors  are  anticipated. 

Large  renewable  energy  projects  occupy  continuous  tracts  of  land,  not  long  corridors.  As 
with  any  large  single-purpose  facility  [e.g.,  a shopping  mall,  a military  base,  a regional  park, 
or  large  industrial  assembly  plant),  access  through  the  property  is  limited  or  unavailable. 
However,  because  utility-scale  renewable  energy  projects  would  be  on  tracts  of  open  land, 
they  are  not  likely  to  divide  an  established  community. 

Conflict  with  any  applicable  land  use  plan,  policy,  or  regulation  of  an  agency  with 
jurisdiction  over  the  project  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  or  mitigating  an 
environmental  effect.  Specific  renewable  energy  project  conflicts  with  any  applicable  land 
use  plan,  policy,  or  regulation  of  an  agency  having  jurisdiction  over  the  project  cannot  be 
identified  at  the  programmatic  level.  A variety  of  land  use  designations  apply  to  lands  in 
DFAs.  Without  proposals  for  renewable  energy  development  projects  using  specific  tech- 
nologies on  specific  tracts,  it  is  not  feasible  (and  would  be  speculative)  to  identify  potential 
conflicts  between  the  projects  and  the  underlying  land  use  designations  and  applicable 
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plans  and  policies.  Plans,  policies,  and  regulations  identify  land  uses  and  activities  that  are 
permitted  by  right;  permitted  with  approvals,  permits,  and  conditions;  or  not  permitted. 
With  regard  to  consistency  with  plans,  policies,  and  regulations,  a project  can  be  only  one 
of  two  things: 

• Consistent,  or  able  to  be  made  consistent  through  mechanisms  such  as  conditional 
or  major  use  permits,  plan  amendments,  and  mitigation  measures  that  harmonize  it 
with  the  jurisdiction's  overall  planning  goals  and  objectives;  or 

• Not  consistent. 

Theoretically,  a list  of  renewable  energy  project  types  of  various  sizes  and  characteristics 
could  be  developed  and  compared  with  each  jurisdiction's  plans,  policies,  and  regulations 
to  determine  general  consistency.  Project  types  could  be  determined  to  be  consistent  in 
some  locations  and  not  in  others  based  on  existing  land  use  designations  and  the  applicable 
standards  for  that  designation.  When  it  is  unclear  whether  a project  would  be  consistent,  or 
if  it  is  not  consistent,  land  use  authorities  [i.e.,  local  agency  planning  departments  and  com- 
missions] would  need  to  interpret  the  situation  in  light  of  precedents  and  various 
(sometimes  competing)  local  goals  and  objectives.  They  would  need  to  determine  whether 
certain  project  changes  would  make  it  consistent  or  whether  the  jurisdiction  would 
need  to,  and  be  willing  to,  amend  its  plans,  policies,  and  regulations  to  bring  the  project  into 
consistency.  General  Plan  amendments,  zoning  changes,  and  zoning  ordinance  revisions 
may  be  required  in  the  respective  counties  to  resolve  issues  of  potential  land  use  inconsis- 
tency and  incompatibility. 

Depending  upon  existing  land  use  designations,  development  of  renewable  energy  projects 
may  be  deemed  consistent  in  some  portions  of  DFAs  but  not  in  others.  If  inconsistent, 
authorities  would  determine  whether  projects,  plans,  and  policies  could  be  revised  and 
amended  to  overcome  inconsistencies.  To  address  the  potential  for  inconsistencies,  each 
renewable  energy  developer  will  be  required  to  determine  how  its  project  relates  to  estab- 
lished local  agency  policies  at  the  time  of  a specific  application.  This  will  provide  a project- 
specific  assessment  of  applicable  local  agency  policies  and  ordinance  requirements  and 
some  measure  of  assurance  that  local  agency  policies  and  ordinance  requirements  are  con- 
sidered before  a decision  is  made.  With  the  addition  of  this  mitigation  measure,  the  poten- 
tial for  local  agency  policy  or  plan  inconsistencies  will  be  less  than  significant. 

Conflict  with  any  applicable  HCP  or  NCCP.  With  regard  to  the  third  CEQA  Appendix  G 
item,  an  NCCP  and  HCP  [in  this  case  a GCP]  are  components  of  the  DRECP  action  alterna- 
tives. The  land  use  and  planning  impacts  associated  with  the  proposed  conservation 
actions  are  analyzed  in  Section  IV.11.3,  Impact  Analysis  by  Alternative. 
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IV.11.2  Typical  Impacts  Common  to  All  Action  Alternatives 

This  section  describes  the  types  of  land  use  impacts  that  may  occur  with  development  of 
renewable  energy  projects  allowed  under  the  DRECP.  A discussion  of  the  DRECP's  con- 
sistency with  adopted  plans  and  policies  for  conservation  on  both  federal  and  nonfederal 
lands  is  included  as  well. 

The  juxtaposition  of  renewable  energy  facilities  with  existing  or  planned  land  uses  in  DFAs 
could  introduce  incompatibilities  such  as  the  permanent  conversion  of  lands  from  their 
existing  use  (e.g.,  agriculture  or  recreation]  to  an  industrial-type  use. 

Under  the  Plan,  projects  on  private  land  would  be  reviewed  by  the  appropriate  jurisdiction  for 
consistency  with  approved,  permitted,  and  adopted  land  plans,  ordinances,  and  other  relevant 
planning  documents,  including  NCCPs  and  HCPs.  On  private  land,  where  an  adopted  NCCP  or 
HCP  already  is  in  place,  the  mitigation  for  impacts  would  conform  to  that  adopted  NCCP  or 
HCP.  On  BLM  lands,  the  existing  plans  and  policies  [under  the  No  Action  Alternative)  or  the 
proposed  new  land  designations  and  conservation  management  strategies  (under  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative  and  Alternatives  1 through  4)  would  apply. 

On  both  federal  and  nonfederal  lands,  the  impacts  of  individual  renewable  energy  projects 
would  be  assessed  during  the  permitting  process  and  in  project-level  CEQA  and  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  documents  specific  to  the  proposed  project  and  site.  Future  proj- 
ects developed  pursuant  to  Plan  approval  would  be  reviewed  on  a case-by-case  basis  to 
determine  if  they  would  be  consistent  with  adopted  land  use  plans. 

IV.11.2.1  Impacts  of  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development 

This  section  describes  land  use  impacts  typically  associated  with  the  various  renewable 
energy  technologies  that  would  be  permitted  under  the  DRECP  [i.e.,  solar,  wind,  and  geo- 
thermal energy  systems  and  transmission  infrastructure). 

Most  large-scale  renewable  energy  projects  would  be  primarily  on  open,  undeveloped 
tracts  of  land.  Typical  land  use  impacts  associated  with  development  of  renewable  energy 
and  transmission  facilities  include  the  following: 

• Short-term  land  use  impacts  during  preconstruction  and  construction  activities 
from  increased  noise  and  emissions,  effects  on  aesthetics,  or  exposure  to  hazards  or 
hazardous  materials. 

• Long-term  impacts  during  ongoing  operations  and  maintenance  activities  from  the 
conversion  of  existing  land  uses  or  the  preclusion  of  planned  land  uses. 
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There  would  be  variation  in  land  use  impacts  depending  upon  the  type  of  renewable 
energy  technology  used.  The  following  discussion  focuses  on  the  land  use  impacts  that 
would  be  specific  to  each  technology. 

Solar  and  Geothermal.  Large  solar  and  geothermal  energy  generation  projects  would  be 
located  on  open,  undeveloped  land.  Comparably  rated  power  tower,  dish  engine,  and 
photovoltaic  technologies  require  about  80%  more  land  area  than  solar  parabolic  trough 
technologies  with  similar  output.  Solar  energy  development  would  permanent  convert 
existing  land  uses  to  renewable  energy  use  and  may  preclude  alternative  uses  on  the  land 
they  occupy.  In  certain  cases,  solar  photovoltaic  projects  can  allow  agricultural  and  grazing 
activities  and  provide  wildlife  corridors. 

Large  geothermal  projects  may  also  require  extensive  areas  for  development.  However,  in 
some  cases,  projects  may  include  directional  drilling  to  access  geothermal  resources  from 
adjacent  properties.  In  addition,  projects  can  include  multiple  wells  in  each  well  pad,  which 
limits  the  area  of  disturbance  (surface  footprint}. 

Wind.  Utility-scale  wind  energy  developments  preclude  certain  types  of  land  uses  but 
allow  for  other  land  uses  to  continue.  While  incompatible  with  most  residential  and  com- 
mercial uses,  wind  projects  could  be  compatible  with  agriculture  and  recreation. 

Transmission.  Adopted  land  use  plans  and  policies  may  affect  the  location  of  ROWs  for 
transmission  lines  serving  renewable  energy  facilities.  In  most  cases,  it  is  likely  that  trans- 
mission line  ROWs  could  be  located  to  avoid  sensitive  existing  land  uses  and  comply  with 
adopted  plans  and  policies. 

IV.  11. 2. 1.1  Impacts  of  Site  Characterization 

Site  characterization  activities  for  individual  projects  may  include  construction  of  tempo- 
rary access  roads,  erection  of  meteorological  towers,  geotechnical  borings,  and  other 
activities  associated  with  site  reconnaissance,  including  follow-up  reclamation  and 
recontouring.  Activities  during  the  site  characterization  phase  could  result  in  temporary 
land  use  impacts  that  create  nuisances,  disrupt  existing  land  uses,  or  conflict  with 
applicable  policies  or  regulations. 

IV.  11. 2. 1.2  Impacts  of  Construction  and  Decommissioning 

Activities  associated  with  construction  of  individual  projects  include  ground-disturbing 
activities  [vegetation  clearing,  grading,  and  excavation],  establishment  of  staging  areas, 
and  installation  of  temporary  fencing  and  drainage.  Construction  activities  also  include 
the  movement  of  personnel,  vehicles,  equipment,  and  materials  to,  from,  and  within 
project  sites.  Project  decommissioning  activities  include  removal  of  project  infrastructure 
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and  restoration  and  revegetation  of  the  land.  These  activities  would  be  temporary,  but 
they  would  have  the  potential  to  disrupt  existing  land  uses  or  conflict  with  applicable 
policies  or  regulations. 

IV,11.2.1.3  Impacts  of  Operations  and  Maintenance 

Activities  associated  with  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  individual  projects  include 
facility  operation,  maintenance,  repair,  replacement  of  project  components,  dust  suppres- 
sion, and  fire  and  fuel  management.  Development  of  generation  facilities  would  require 
the  long-term  use  of  tracts  of  land,  which  would  convert  land  from  existing  uses  and 
potentially  disrupt  or  degrade  adjacent  land  uses.  Operation  and  maintenance  activities 
would  be  ongoing,  with  the  potential  to  disrupt  existing  land  uses  or  conflict  with 
applicable  plans  and  policies. 

IV.11.2.2  Impacts  of  the  Reserve  Design 

The  conservation  of  lands  within  the  reserve  design  and  the  implementation  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Management  Actions  [CMAs)  would  limit  disturbances.  CMAs  would  establish 
standard  practices  for  activities  such  as  siting  and  design,  use  of  existing  roads  and  utility 
corridors,  and  restoration.  However,  lands  throughout  the  Plan  Area  are  subject  to  plans, 
policies,  and  designations  that  may  conflict  with  the  reserve  design  and  CMAs.  For  example, 
local  land  use  designations  may  include  zoning  standards  or  specific  area  plans  that  allow 
for  residential  or  commercial  development  and  not  anticipate  the  absence  of  development 
through  conservation.  Conservation  actions  could  preclude  or  limit  existing  authorized  or 
planned  land  uses.  Under  the  reserve  design,  conservation  on  specific  private  lands  is  not 
mandatory  but  would  occur  only  where  willing  sellers  make  the  land  available.  Supple- 
mental, project-specific  analysis  would  be  needed  to  identify  the  specific  impacts  on  land 
use  plans  and  policies  from  the  reserve  design  components. 

IV.11.2.3  Impacts  of  BLM  Land  Use  Plan  Decisions 

IV.ll. 2. 3.1  Impacts  of  Renewable  Energy  Development  and  Transmission 
on  BLM  Lands 

The  typical  impacts  from  the  various  renewable  energy  and  transmission  technologies 
would  be  the  same  as  those  described  in  Section  IV.l  1.2.1,  Impacts  of  Renewable  Energy 
and  Transmission  Development.  However,  the  specific  locations  where  energy  and  trans- 
mission development  would  be  allowed  would  be  driven  by  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment 
[LUPA)  decisions,  which  encourage  or  restrict  development  in  some  areas.  Analysis  of  BLM 
LUPA  impacts  on  land  use  is  presented  in  Chapters  IV.13,  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Lands  and  Realty,  and  IV.14,  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Land  Designations,  Classifica- 
tions, Allocations,  and  Lands  with  Wilderness  Characteristics. 
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IV.11.23.2  Impacts  of  BLM  Land  Designations  and  Management  Actions 

Because  BLM  LUPA  land  designations  would  be  managed  to  protect  ecological,  historic,  cul- 
tural, scenic,  scientific,  and  recreation  resources  and  values,  the  use  of  or  access  to  some 
existing  and  planned  land  uses  likely  would  be  restricted.  While  some  land  uses  are 
allowed  within  these  areas,  they  must  be  compatible  with  the  resources  and  values  the  par- 
ticular land  designation  is  intended  to  protect. 

Designations  of  Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern,  National  Landscape  Conservation 
System  lands,  and  wildlife  allocations  would  limit  land  uses  or  result  in  the  conversion  of 
existing  land  uses  to  the  designated  use.  Caps  on  the  amount  of  disturbance  allowed  in  con- 
served and  protected  areas  protect  the  resource  values  present. 

Special  Recreation  Management  Area  designations  may  increase  accessibility  to  remote 
land  uses,  potentially  leading  to  looting  or  vandalism  at  existing  land  uses. 

Details  on  allowable  uses  and  management  within  National  Landscape  Conservation  Sys- 
tem lands  are  presented  in  the  proposed  LUPA  description  in  Volume  11.  Details  on  the 
goals,  objectives,  allowable  uses,  and  management  actions  for  each  Area  of  Critical  Environ- 
mental Concern  and  Special  Recreation  Management  Area  unit  are  presented  in  the  LUPA 
worksheets  in  Appendix  H. 

IV.11.2.4  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan  and  General 
Conservation  Plan 

The  NCCP  would  be  administered  by  the  California  Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  and 
would  be  applicable  to  the  entire  Plan  Area.  The  General  Conservation  Plan  [GCP]  would  be 
administered  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  would  be  applicable  to  nonfederal 
lands,  a subset  of  the  entire  Plan  Area. 

IV.11.2.4.1  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan 

The  impacts  of  renewable  energy  development  permitted  under  the  NCCP  would  be  the 
same  as  those  defined  for  the  Plan-wide  impacts,  including  the  typical  impacts  described  in 
Section  IV.11.2,  Typical  Impacts  Common  to  All  Action  Alternatives,  and  for  each  alterna- 
tive described  in  this  chapter. 

IV.11.2.4.2  General  Conservation  Plan 

The  types  of  impacts  resulting  from  renewable  energy  development  permitted  under  the 
GCP  would  be  the  same  as  those  defined  for  the  Plan-wide  impacts,  including  the  typical 
impacts  described  in  Section  IV.11.2.  However,  the  locations  where  these  impacts  would 
occur  would  vary  by  alternative.  Any  differences  in  these  impacts  that  result  from  the  loca- 
tional differences  are  described  for  each  alternative. 
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IV.11.3  Impact  Analysis  by  Alternative 

The  following  sections  present  impact  analyses  for  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the 
Preferred  Alternative,  and  Alternatives  1 through  4.  Potential  impacts  are  presented  by 
county  based  on  the  tables  provided  in  Appendix  R2,  which  provide  land  acreages  by 
jurisdiction.  To  facilitate  the  comparison  of  alternatives,  two  tables  have  been  prepared 
to  summarize  the  information  presented  in  Appendix  R2.  Table  lV.11-1  presents  the  DFA 
acreage  identified  Plan-wide  and  in  the  GCP  by  alternative  and  for  each  county.  Table 
lV.11-2  presents  the  acreage  by  county  of  the  identified  CPAs  from  the  GCP.  The  CPAs 
would  only  become  "conservation  areas"  if  the  agencies  are  able  to  assemble  land  from 
willing  sellers  in  the  designated  areas. 

Table  IV.11-1 

Potential  Acres  of  Plan-wide  and  GCP  DFAs 


County 

No  Action 

Preferred 

Alternative 

Alternative  1 

Alternative  2 

Alternative  3 

Alternative  4 

Plan-wide  Available  Development  Area  (No  Action)^  and  DFAs  (Other  Alternatives f 

Imperial 

1,065,000 

733,000 

442,000 

844,000 

498,000 

447,000 

Inyo 

250,000 

45,000 

22,000 

68,000 

24,000 

35,000 

Kern 

929,000 

360,000 

122,000 

478,000 

225,000 

308,000 

Los  Angeles 

528,000 

218,000 

112,000 

225,000 

159,000 

218,000 

Riverside 

995,000 

268,000 

99,000 

268,000 

133,000 

259,000 

San 

Bernardino 

2,468,000 

399,000 

274,000 

591,000 

366,000 

342,000 

San  Diego 

57,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

6,291,000 

2,024,000 

1,070,000 

2,472,000 

1,405,000 

1,608,000 

GCP  Available  Development  Area  (No  Action)  and  GCP  DFAs  (Other  Alternatives)^ 

Imperial 

712,000 

602,000 

379,000 

610,000 

383,000 

381,000 

Inyo 

45,000 

19,000 

10,000 

33,000 

11,000 

20,000 

Kern 

720,000 

333,000 

119,000 

361,000 

208,000 

288,000 

Los  Angeles 

522,000 

218,000 

112,000 

224,000 

159,000 

218,000 

Riverside 

260,000 

96,000 

87,000 

96,000 

96,000 

96,000 

San 

Bernardino 

1,115,000 

364,000 

265,000 

405,000 

318,000 

329,000 

San  Diego 

57,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

3,432,000 

1,632,000 

971,000 

1,730,000 

1,175,000 

1,332,000 

The  available  development  area  includes  all  available  acreage  without  consideration  of  land  constraints  or  other  issues. 
Refer  to  Table  IV. 1-1  for  the  permanent  disturbance  area  for  all  alternatives. 

The  Plan-wide  DFA  acreage  includes  land  acreage  for  both  federal  and  nonfederal  lands. 

The  GCP  applies  to  nonfederal  lands.  Therefore,  the  listed  values  are  the  acreage  amounts  for  lands  managed  by  state  and 
local  agencies  as  well  as  lands  under  private  ownership.  For  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  federal  land  acreage  has  been 
subtracted  from  the  Available  Development  Area  acreage. 
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Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table.  Refer  to  Appendix  R2  Land  Use  and  Policies  tables  for  more  detail. 

Table  IV.11-2 

Potential  Acres  of  GCPl  Conservation  Planning  Areas2 


County 

No  Action 

Preferred 

Alternative 

Alternative  1 

Alternative  2 

Alternative  3 

Alternative  4 

Imperial 

Conservation 
Areas  would 
be  identified 
on  a project- 
by-project 
basis 

20,000 

21,000 

20,000 

19,000 

22,000 

Inyo 

35,000 

39,000 

42,000 

34,000 

34,000 

Kern 

85,000 

105,000 

91,000 

96,000 

88,000 

Los  Angeles 

58,000 

56,000 

56,000 

63,000 

58,000 

Riverside 

15,000 

12,000 

18,000 

11,000 

20,000 

San 

Bernardino 

98,000 

104,000 

148,000 

104,000 

105,000 

San  Diego 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Total 

312,000 

338,000 

375,000 

330,000 

328,000 

The  GCP  applies  to  nonfederal  lands.  Therefore,  the  acreage  includes  lands  managed  by  state  and  local  agencies  as  well  as 
lands  in  private  ownership.  This  table  presents  a subset  of  the  total  Conservation  Planning  Areas  that  applies  a 
conservation  percentage.  This  is  an  indication  of  the  amount  of  conservation  that  could  be  expected  in  the  Conservation 
Planning  Areas  if  willing  sellers  are  found.  The  total  Conservation  Planning  Areas,  including  the  private  land  breakout,  are 
presented  in  Table  11.3-4  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  Table  11.4-3  for  Alternative  1,  Table  11.5-3  for  Alternative  2,  Table  11.6- 
3 for  Alternative  3,  and  Table  11.7-3  for  Alternative  4.  Conservation  Planning  Areas  with  the  conservation  percentage 
applied  under  county  jurisdiction  only  are  listed  in  Appendix  Table  R2.11-3  for  the  Preferred,  Table  R2.11-5  for  Alternative 
1,  Table  R2.11-7  for  Alternative  2,  Table  R2.11-9  for  Alternative  3,  and  Table  R2. 11-11  for  Alternative  4. 

^ The  Conservation  Planning  Areas  are  defined  in  this  plan  as  "the  portion  of  the  DRECP  Plan-wide  Reserve  Design  Envelope 
that  falls  outside  of  Existing  Conservation  Areas  and  BLM  LUPA  Conservation  Designations.  CPAs  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to,  all  nonfederal  lands  within  the  Interagency  Plan-wide  Conservation  Priority  Areas.  A portion  of  the  DRECP 
Conservation  Area  will  be  assembled  by  acquiring  land  or  conservation  easements  from  willing  sellers  in  the  Conservation 
Planning  Areas.." 

^ Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table.  Refer  to  Appendix  R2  Land  Use  and  Policies  tables  for  more  detail. 

IV.11.3.1  No  Action  Alternative 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  DRECP  would  not  be  implemented;  and  it  is  assumed 
that  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  projects,  and  mitigation  for  these 
projects,  would  occur  on  a project-by-project  basis.  Those  projects  would  conform  to  the 
applicable  land  use  plan,  policies,  and  regulations  of  the  authorizing  jurisdiction,  consistent 
with  past  and  ongoing  renewable  energy  and  transmission  projects.  Under  the  No  Action 
Alternative,  there  would  be  no  DFAs  and  CPAs.  The  No  Action  Alternative  would  not  provide 
a regionwide  plan  to  direct  the  development  of  future  facilities  in  appropriate  locations 
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based  on  resource  value  and  site  conditions.  The  renewable  energy  development  and  con- 
servation assumptions  associated  with  the  No  Action  Alternative  are  described  in  Volume  11. 

The  discussions  in  the  following  sections  describe  the  impacts  from  future  renewable 
energy  development  and  conservation  under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  relative  to  the 
baseline  conditions  presented  in  Volume  111,  Chapter  111.11,  Affected  Environment. 

IV, 11.3.1.1  Impacts  Within  the  Entire  Plan  Area  in  No  Action  Alternative 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  California's  renewable  energy  goals  would  be  achieved 
without  the  DRECP;  and  up  to  20,000  megawatts  of  renewable  energy,  transmission  devel- 
opment, and  mitigation  for  projects  in  the  Plan  Area  would  occur  on  a project-by-project 
basis  in  a pattern  consistent  with  those  of  past  and  ongoing  renewable  energy  and  trans- 
mission projects. 

IV.11.3. 1.1.1  Impacts  and  Mitigation  for  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development 
in  No  Action  Alternative 

Impact  Assessment 

Impact  LU-1:  Plan  components  would  conflict  with  existing  and  planned  land  uses  and 
related  plans  and  policies. 

Depending  upon  the  technology  used  and  the  project  location,  renewable  energy  development 
and  associated  electric  transmission  could  conflict  with  existing  and  planned  land  uses  within 
several  counties.  Plan-wide,  the  majority  of  undeveloped  lands  [including  BLM  lands)  could 
be  available  for  renewable  energy  and  associated  transmission  development.  Under  the  No 
Action  Alternative,  development  would  primarily  occur  in  Imperial,  Kern,  San  Bernardino,  and 
Riverside  counties.  Table  IV.11-1  presents  the  available  development  acreage  under  the  No 
Action  Alternative  [see  Appendix  R2  Land  Use  and  Policies  for  a detailed  breakdown).  The 
table  identifies  approximately  6 million  acres  as  available  land  for  renewable  energy 
development  under  the  No  Action  Alternative.  This  value  does  not  take  into  consideration 
land  constraints  or  other  environmental  issues  that  would  limit  future  development  under 
this  alternative.  The  information  does  show,  however,  that  San  Bernardino  County  and 
Imperial  County  have  the  largest  amounts  of  potential  land  for  renewable  energy 
development  with  San  Diego  County  potentially  having  the  least  amount  of  available  land.  The 
following  is  a summary  of  the  potential  land  use  impacts  for  each  county  within  the  Plan  Area: 

• In  Imperial  County,  the  majority  of  lands  within  Available  Development  Areas  are 
BLM  lands  and  county  lands  under  agricultural  designations.  Solar  and  wind  devel- 
opment would  be  the  main  types  of  development. 
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• In  Inyo  County,  the  vast  majority  of  development  would  be  solar  energy  generation 
on  BLM  lands. 

• In  Kern  County,  the  majority  of  the  lands  within  Available  Development  Areas  are 
county  lands  under  agricultural,  residential,  and  open  space  designations.  The  vast 
majority  of  development  in  Kern  County  would  consist  of  wind  energy  generation. 

• In  Los  Angeles  County,  the  majority  of  the  designated  lands  within  Available  Devel- 
opment Areas  are  county  lands  under  residential  land  designations.  The  majority  of 
development  in  Los  Angeles  County  would  consist  of  solar  energy  generation  and 
the  associated  transmission  lines. 

• In  Riverside  County,  the  vast  majority  of  development  would  be  solar  energy  gene- 
ration on  BLM  lands. 

• In  San  Bernardino  County,  the  majority  of  the  lands  within  Available  Development 
Areas  are  BLM  lands  and  county  lands  under  residential  and  open  space  designa- 
tions. The  majority  of  development  in  San  Bernardino  County  would  be  solar  energy 
generation  and  the  associated  transmission  lines. 

• In  San  Diego  County,  the  majority  of  the  lands  in  Available  Development  Areas  are 
county  lands  under  residential  and  open  space  designations.  The  majority  of  devel- 
opment in  San  Diego  County  would  be  wind  and  solar  energy  generation. 

Land  use  conflicts  from  renewable  energy  development  would  occur  from  short-term 
construction-related  disturbances.  During  preconstruction  and  construction  activities, 
impacts  to  existing  land  uses  either  on  or  adjacent  to  a project  site  could  include 
increased  noise  levels,  dust,  and  emissions  from  construction  equipment;  degradation  of 
scenic  resources  due  to  the  presence  of  construction  activities  or  equipment;  and 
exposure  to  hazards  or  hazardous  materials.  Detailed  discussion  of  the  potential  short- 
term impacts  on  land  use  resulting  from  DRECP  implementation  are  addressed  in 
Chapters  1V.2,  Air  Quality;  1V.19,  Transportation  and  Public  Access;  1V.20,  Visual 
Resources;  and  1V.21,  Noise  and  Vibration. 

Long-term  operational  effects  from  each  of  the  renewable  technologies  and  the  associated 
transmission  lines  include  the  conversion  of  existing  land  uses  on  a project  site  to  new  uses 
or  the  preclusion  of  planned  land  uses.  Renewable  energy  development  projects  typically 
require  large  tracts  of  land;  therefore,  it  is  unlikely  that  energy  facilities  would  be  located  at 
sites  with  existing  built  land  uses,  such  as  in  medium-  to  high-density  residential  and  com- 
mercial areas.  With  the  exception  of  transmission  lines,  renewable  energy  development 
tends  to  occur  in  rural  areas,  which  would  result  in  the  conversion  of  rural  land  uses, 
namely  agriculture,  recreation,  and  open  space.  Much  of  the  available  development  area 
under  the  No  Action  Alternative  is  either  on  lands  designated  by  local  jurisdictions  for  agri- 
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cultural  and  open  space  use  or  on  BLM  land  with  management  designations  allowing  for 
such  uses  as  grazing,  recreation,  and  conservation.  Analysis  of  potential  impacts  to  rural 
land  uses  is  provided  in  Chapters  1V.12,  Agricultural  Land  and  Production;  IV.13,  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  Lands  and  Realty;  1V.14,  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Land  Designa- 
tions, Classifications,  Allocations,  and  Lands  With  Wilderness  Characteristics;  1V.16,  Live- 
stock Grazing;  and  1V.18,  Outdoor  Recreation. 

Over  the  long-term,  siting  of  renewable  energy  projects  could  preclude  the  development  of 
or  continuation  of  land  uses  that  are  a part  of  a long-term  plan,  which  could  result  in  incon- 
sistencies with  adopted  plans,  policies,  designations,  or  regulations.  For  instance,  local  and 
regional  plans  may  earmark  various  rural  areas  for  a particular  mix  of  future  land  uses;  but 
development  of  a renewable  energy  project  could  interfere  with  or  prevent  achieving  the 
planned  land  use  pattern. 

Transmission  lines  are  developed  as  linear  corridors  that  traverse  many  types  of  land  uses, 
including  urban  areas  with  high-density  residential  and  commercial  land  uses.  The  devel- 
opment of  transmission  lines  typically  results  in  short-term  impacts  to  nearby  land  uses 
during  construction.  These  types  of  impacts,  reviewed  here,  are  discussed  in  detail  in 
Chapters  IV.2,  Air  Quality;  IV.19,  Transportation  and  Public  Access;  1V.20,  Visual  Resources; 
and  IV.21  Noise  and  Vibration.  Long-term  impacts  from  transmission  lines,  such  as  the  con- 
version of  land,  would  be  minimal  because  transmission  poles  or  towers  require  a negligible 
amount  of  land,  are  minimally  disruptive  of  adjacent  land  uses,  and  generally  allow  for 
existing  land  uses  in  the  ROW  to  continue. 

Solar  Energy  Zones  [SEZs]  were  established  as  part  of  the  Final  Solar  Programmatic  EIS 
[PEIS).  SEZs  were  identified  by  BLM  as  areas  well  suited  for  utility-scale  solar  energy  pro- 
duction. Within  the  Plan  Area  there  are  two  SEZs — Riverside  East  and  Imperial  East.  The 
east  boundary  of  the  Riverside  East  SEZ  is  in  the  Chuckwalla  Valley  in  Riverside  County, 
approximately  6 miles  west  of  the  Arizona  border.  The  developable  area  of  the  Riverside 
East  SEZ  is  147,910  acres.  The  Imperial  East  SEZ  is  in  Imperial  County  near  the  U.S.-Mexico 
border.  The  developable  area  of  the  Imperial  East  SEZ  is  5,717  acres  (BLM  2012).  As  shown 
in  Table  II. 2-1  (Volume  II,  Chapter  II. 2),  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  the  Solar  PEIS  also 
includes  approximately  583,000  acres  of  Variance  Lands,  which  allow  utility-scale  renew- 
able energy  development  outside  of  SEZs  in  accordance  with  the  proposed  variance  pro- 
cess. Renewable  energy  development  within  the  designated  SEZs  and  Variance  Lands 
would  minimize  potential  land  use  conflicts  with  existing  BLM  land  uses  and  designations. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Public  agencies  and  bodies  adopt  plans  and  policies  to  manage  and  protect  the  resources 
and  lands  over  which  they  have  jurisdiction.  Plans,  policies,  and  regulations  can  have  bene- 
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ficial  effects  that  would  not  otherwise  occur.  Existing  laws  and  regulations  would  reduce 
the  impacts  of  renewable  energy  development  projects  that  otherwise  could  occur  in  the 
absence  of  the  DRECP.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory  Setting  in 
Volume  111.  (Note,  because  this  EIR/EIS  addresses  amendments  to  BLM  land  use  plans, 
those  plans  are  addressed  separately.  Analyses  of  BLM  LUPA  impacts  on  land  use  are  pre- 
sented in  Chapters  1V.13,  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Lands  and  Realty,  and  IV.14,  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  Land  Designations,  Classifications,  Allocations,  and  Lands  with  Wil- 
derness Characteristics.) 

Relevant  laws,  regulations,  standards  and  policies  would  reduce  potential  impacts  through 
application  of  the  following: 

• Federal  planning  and  guidance  documents  from  BLM,  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
Department  of  Defense,  National  Park  Service,  and  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

• State  planning  and  guidance  documents  for  California  State  Parks  and  state-desig- 
nated recreation  areas  as  well  as  California  State  Lands  Commission  statutes  and 
guidance  for  administration  of  school  lands,  minerals,  geothermal  resources,  and 
sovereign  lands. 

• Regional  and  county  planning  and  guidance  documents,  including  General  Plan  ele- 
ments, zoning  regulations,  and  renewable  energy  ordinances. 

Mitigation 

Mitigation  measures  adopted  for  previously  approved  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
projects  likely  would  be  applied  to  these  types  of  projects  in  the  future  under  the  No  Action 
Alternative.  Because  impacts  created  by  projects  (e.g.,  air  quality,  noise,  and  traffic)  could 
affect  adjacent  land  uses,  mitigation  measures  identified  for  other  resources  [such  as  agri- 
culture, air  quality,  noise  and  vibration,  visual  resources,  transportation,  public  safety,  and 
soils  and  geology)  would  be  applicable  to  land  use  compatibility  and  policy  consistency 
generally.  These  would  reduce,  minimize,  or  avoid  land  use  effects.  Examples  include  estab- 
lishing buffers  between  land  uses,  visual  screening,  noise  and  dust  reduction  measures,  and 
compensation  for  taking  agricultural  land  out  of  production. 

IV.11.3.1.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design  in  the  No  Action  Alternative 

The  No  Action  Alternative  has  no  reserve  design.  Even  without  approval  of  the  DRECP, 
there  would  be  protection  of  existing  Legislatively  and  Legally  Protected  Areas  such  as 
parks,  preserves,  and  wilderness  areas  through  existing  laws,  regulations,  and  plans. 

The  Plan  Area  includes  more  than  7 million  acres  of  federal  and  nonfederal  existing  protected 
areas  (Legislatively  and  Legally  Protected  Areas  and  Military  Expansion  Mitigation  Lands). 
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Of  the  total  protected  areas,  approximately  412,000  acres  are  nonfederal  lands.  The  follow- 
ing list  provides  the  approximate  acreage  of  these  nonfederal  protected  areas  by  county: 

• Imperial  County  - 73,000  acres  • Riverside  County  - 2,000  acres 

• Inyo  County  - 7,000  acres  • San  Bernardino  County  - 86,000  acres 

• Kern  County  - 50,000  acres  • San  Diego  County  - 189,000  acres 

• Los  Angeles  County  - 5,000  acres 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  protected  areas  (and  existing  BLM  Conservation 
Designations  on  federal  land)  would  provide  ongoing  conservation  and  protection. 
However,  there  would  be  no  reserve  design  to  guide  where  BLM  Conservation  Designations 
should  be  established  in  the  future,  or  where  reserves  should  be  assembled  to  offset  the 
effects  of  renewable  energy  or  transmission  development.  Specifically,  under  the  No  Action 
Alternative,  no  CPAs  would  be  created.  Each  reviewing  agency  would  identify  potential 
conservation  lands  on  a project-by-project  basis  and  as  part  of  a condition  of  approval  on  a 
specific  project.  As  such,  the  locations  of  any  conservation  areas  resulting  from  conditions 
applied  to  renewable  energy  or  transmission  development  would  not  be  systematically 
determined  by  state  and  federal  agencies  and  would  be  based  solely  on  the  requirements 
imposed  on  a project-by-project  basis. 

IV.11.3.1.2  Impacts  on  BLM  Lands  of  Existing  BLM  Land  Use  Plans  in 
No  Action  Aiter native 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  land  use  impacts  to  BLM  lands  would  be  the  same  as  the 
impacts  discussed  in  Section  IV.ll. 3. 1.1.1,  Impacts  and  Mitigation  for  Renewable  Energy 
and  Transmission  Development  in  No  Action  Alternative.  The  BLM's  administration  of  its 
lands  would  continue  to  follow  existing  land  use  plans,  polices,  and  regulations.  Potential 
conflicts  between  land  uses  with  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  projects 
would  be  considered  and  resolved  on  a case-by-case  basis  consistent  with  the  existing  land 
use  plan.  Analyses  of  BLM  LUPA  impacts  on  land  use  are  presented  in  Chapters  IV.13, 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  Lands  and  Realty;  and  IV.14,  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Land  Designations,  Classifications,  Allocations,  and  Lands  with  Wilderness  Characteristics. 

The  existing  BLM  Land  Use  Plan  Conservation  Designations  would  provide  ongoing 
protection  and  conservation.  Additional  conservation  could  occur  because  of  renewable 
energy  or  transmission  development,  depending  upon  the  requirements  imposed  during 
individual  project  decisions. 
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IV.11.3.1.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan  in 
No  Action  Alternative 

The  NCCP  would  apply  to  all  lands  within  the  Plan  Area.  In  the  absence  of  DRECP  imple- 
mentation, the  NCCP  would  not  be  approved;  and,  therefore,  no  incidental  take  permits 
would  be  issued  under  the  NCCP.  Projects  would  continue  to  be  considered  by  the  appro- 
priate lead  agency  on  an  individual  basis.  The  impacts  that  would  occur  in  the  absence  of  the 
NCCP  would  be  the  same  as  those  described  in  Section  IV.ll. 3. 1.1.1  (Plan-wide  analysis). 

IV,  11. 3. 1.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan  in  No  Action  Alternative 

As  described  in  Appendix  M,  the  GCP  would  apply  to  nonfederal  lands  in  the  Plan  Area. 
Without  DRECP  implementation,  the  GCP  would  not  be  approved;  and  no  incidental  take 
permits  would  be  issued  under  the  GCP.  Projects  would  continue  to  be  considered  by  the 
appropriate  lead  agency  on  an  individual  basis.  The  impacts  that  would  occur  in  the 
absence  of  the  GCP  would  be  the  same  as  those  described  in  Section  IV.ll. 3. 1.1.1  [Plan- 
wide analysis]  but  would  be  specific  to  nonfederal  lands. 

IV.  11.3. 1.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area  in  No  Action  Alternative 

IV.ll.3.1.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Additional  transmission  lines  would  be  required  to  deliver  renewable  energy  to  load  centers 
[areas  of  high  demand)  outside  the  Plan  Area.  It  is  assumed  that  new  transmission  lines 
outside  the  Plan  Area  would  use  existing  transmission  corridors  between  the  Plan  Area  and 
existing  substations  in  the  more  heavily  populated  areas  of  the  state.  Transmission  line 
development  occurs  within  linear  corridors  that  traverse  many  types  of  land  uses,  including 
urban  areas  with  high-density  residential  and  commercial  land  uses.  New  transmission 
lines  might  be  constructed  outside  the  Plan  Area  in  the  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  North  Palm 
Springs-Riverside,  and  Central  Valley  areas.  These  areas  and  corridors  are  described  in 
Volume  III,  Section  III. 11. 8,  Transmission  Out  of  Plan  Area]. 

Impact  LU-1:  Plan  components  would  conflict  with  existing  and  planned  land  uses  and 
related  plans  and  policies. 

Short-term  land  use  conflicts  from  transmission  line  development  outside  the  Plan  Area 
would  occur  from  construction-related  disturbances.  During  preconstruction  and  construc- 
tion activities,  impacts  to  existing  land  uses  in  or  adjacent  to  a transmission  line  project 
ROW  could  result  from  increased  noise  levels,  dust,  and  emissions  from  construction 
equipment;  degradation  of  scenic  resources  due  to  the  presence  of  construction  activities 
or  equipment;  and  exposure  to  hazards  or  hazardous  materials.  Detailed  discussions  of 
potential  impacts  resulting  from  transmission  line  development  outside  the  Plan  Area  are 
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included  in  Chapters  IV.2,  Air  Quality;  IV.19,  Transportation  and  Public  Access;  1V.20,  Visual 
Resources;  1V.21,  Noise  and  Vibration;  and  IV.22,  Public  Safety  and  Services. 

Long-term  operational  effects  from  transmission  lines  could  include  converting  existing 
land  uses  to  transmission  uses  and  precluding  otherwise  planned  land  uses.  Long-term 
impacts,  such  as  the  conversion  of  land,  would  be  minimal  because  transmission  poles  and 
towers  require  negligible  amounts  of  land;  and  existing  compatible  land  uses  often  are 
allowed  to  continue  in  ROWs. 

Transmission  corridors  outside  the  Plan  Area  are  anticipated  to  be  in  the  same  ROWs  as 
existing  high-voltage  transmission  lines  or  adjacent  to  or  near  these  existing  lines.  In  areas 
that  are  not  built  up,  such  as  in  National  Forest  System  lands  or  in  the  Central  Valley,  trans- 
mission lines  would  not  preclude  most  existing  uses  and  would  be  a compatible  use  given 
the  proximity  of  existing  lines.  In  urban  areas,  existing  corridors  are  well-defined  ROWs, 
typically  with  buildings  and  roads  adjacent  to  the  ROW.  New  lines  in  an  existing  ROW 
would  be  a compatible  use. 

On  federal  lands  (e.g..  National  Forest  System  land  and  BLM-administered  land),  the 
agencies  having  jurisdiction  would  conduct  project-specific  application  reviews.  They 
would  determine  whether  there  is  a conflict  with  existing  or  planned  land  uses  or  use  des- 
ignations (e.g..  Forest  Land  Management  Plans  or  BLM  Resource  Management  Plans).  On 
lands  under  local  jurisdiction,  including  individual  counties  and  municipalities,  the  jurisdic- 
tion would  need  to  consider  whether  a proposed  project  is  consistent  with  applicable 
plans,  policies,  and  regulations  or  could  be  made  consistent. 

IV.11.3. 1.5.2  Impacts  of  Existing  BLM  Land  Use  Plans  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  existing  BLM  California  Desert  Conservation  Area  land 
use  plan  would  continue  to  be  implemented;  and  renewable  energy  projects  would  be 
developed  through  BLM's  existing  policies.  Impacts  on  existing  and  planned  land  uses 
would  be  of  the  types  described  in  Section  IV.ll. 2.1,  with  similar  mitigation  measures 
being  included  on  a case-by-case  basis. 

Existing  land  designations — such  as  protected  areas.  Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Con- 
cern, and  National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails — would  continue  to  be  managed  to  protect 
their  associated  values  and  resources. 
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IV.11.3.1.6  CEQA  Significance  Determination:  No  Action  Alternative 

Impact  LU-1:  Plan  components  would  conflict  with  existing  and  planned  land  uses  and 
related  plans  and  policies. 

The  No  Action  Alternative  for  the  DRECP  would  result  in  no  change  from  the  current 
practices  and  means  used  by  local  agencies  for  determining  and  addressing  land  use  con- 
flicts. Counties  would  continue  to  consider  projects  using  existing  review  and  approval 
mechanisms  and  regulatory  standards.  Determinations  would  continue  to  be  made  as  to 
whether  projects  would  create  land  use  conflicts  and  whether  and  how  those  conflicts  can 
be  resolved  using  applicable  existing  procedures  and  standards.  In  addition,  during  project- 
specific  application  reviews,  methods  and  measures  identified  to  mitigate  impacts  from 
existing  approved  projects,  or  new  mitigation  measures  and  conditions  of  approval,  would 
be  developed  and  applied  to  projects.  As  a result,  the  No  Action  Alternative  would  result  in 
a less  than  significant  impact. 

IV.11.3.2  Preferred  Alternative 

IV.113.2.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Preferred  Alternative 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  renewable  energy  activities  covered  by  the  Plan  would  be 
confined  to  DFAs  and  would  result  in  an  estimated  2 million  acres  of  potential  disturbance 
with  approximately  1,632,00  acres  of  the  total  DFAs  on  nonfederal  lands  [see  Table  IV.ll- 
1).  This  amount  includes  all  potential  lands  without  consideration  of  land  use  constraints. 
However,  the  estimated  permanent  disturbance  area  is  approximately  145,000  acres  [see 
Table  IV.1-1].  Land  use  impacts  from  renewable  energy  development  within  the  DFAs  would 
occur  from  construction-related  and  operational  effects  of  each  of  the  technologies  and 
associated  electric  transmission  facilities. 

The  Plan-wide  distribution  of  land  under  federal,  state,  and  local  control  for  the  Preferred 
Alternative  that  would  fall  within  DFAs  is  provided  in  Appendix  R2,  Table  R2.11-2.  Based 
on  adopted  General  Plans,  Table  R2.11-2  depicts  the  acreages  of  land  use  designations 
within  each  county.  Plan-wide.  Analyses  of  impacts  on  land  uses  outside  of  county  jurisdic- 
tions are  presented  in  Chapters  IV.9,  Native  American  Interests;  IV.12,  Agricultural  Land 
and  Production;  IV.13,  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Lands  and  Realty;  IV.14,  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  Land  Designations,  Classifications,  Allocations,  and  Lands  With  Wilder- 
ness Characteristics;  IV.16,  Livestock  Grazing;  IV.18,  Outdoor  Recreation;  and  IV.24, 
Department  of  Defense  Lands  and  Operations. 
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IV.11.3.2.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy 
and  Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

Impact  LU-1:  Plan  components  would  conflict  with  existing  and  planned  land  uses  and 
related  plans  and  policies. 

Renewable  energy  generation  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  generally  be 
concentrated  on  designated  lands  in  Imperial,  Kern,  Los  Angeles,  Riverside  and  San 
Bernardino  counties.  Solar  and  wind  are  the  major  forms  of  renewable  energy  generation 
in  Riverside  and  San  Bernardino  counties.  The  majority  of  renewable  energy 
development  in  Imperial  County  would  consist  of  solar  generation.  Wind  generation 
would  be  the  most  prevalent  form  in  Kern  County.  Geothermal  generation  is  proposed 
only  in  Imperial  and  Inyo  counties  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Under  the  Preferred 
Alternative,  DFAs  concentrate  on  disturbed  remote  and  rural  areas.  However,  there  is  a 
potential  for  conflicts  with  existing  and  planned  land  uses.  Under  the  Preferred 
Alternative,  the  majority  of  land  use  conflicts  could  occur  in  Imperial,  Kern,  Riverside, 
and  San  Bernardino  counties.  As  shown  in  Appendix  R2,  the  majority  of  existing  land  use 
designations  within  DFAs  consist  of  BLM  lands  or  county  lands  designated  for 
agricultural,  residential,  and  open  space  uses.  The  following  is  a summary  of  the  potential 
land  use  impacts  for  each  county  within  the  Plan  Area: 

• In  Imperial  County,  the  vast  majority  of  the  designated  lands  within  DFAs  are  county 
lands  under  agricultural  designations.  Solar  and  geothermal  development  would  be 
the  main  types  of  development. 

• In  Inyo  County,  the  vast  majority  of  development  within  DFAs  would  be  solar  energy 
generation  on  BLM  lands.  The  majority  of  county  lands  within  the  DFAs  are  under 
open  space  designations. 

• In  Kern  County,  the  majority  of  the  designated  lands  within  DFAs  are  county  lands 
under  agricultural,  residential,  and  open  space  designations.  The  majority  of  devel- 
opment in  Kern  County  would  consist  of  wind  energy  generation. 

• In  Los  Angeles  County,  the  majority  of  the  designated  lands  within  DFAs  are  county 
lands  under  residential  designations.  The  majority  of  development  in  Los  Angeles 
County  would  consist  of  solar  energy  generation  and  transmission  lines. 

• In  Riverside  County,  the  majority  of  the  designated  lands  within  DFAs  are  BLM  lands 
and  county-designated  lands  under  agricultural  and  open  space  designations.  The 
majority  of  development  in  Riverside  County  would  consist  of  wind  and  solar 
energy  generation. 
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• In  San  Bernardino  County,  the  vast  majority  of  the  designated  lands  within  DFAs  are 
county  lands  under  residential  designations.  Otherwise,  the  DFAs  consist  of  BLM 
lands  and  county  lands  under  agricultural,  industrial,  and  open  space  designations. 
The  majority  of  development  in  San  Bernardino  County  would  consist  of  wind  and 
solar  energy  generation. 

• In  San  Diego  County,  there  would  be  no  county-designated  land  uses  within  DFAs. 

Land  use  conflicts  from  renewable  energy  development  would  occur  from  short-term 
construction-related  disturbances.  During  preconstruction  and  construction  activities, 
impacts  to  existing  land  uses  either  on  or  adjacent  to  a project  site  could  include  nuisances 
such  as  increased  noise  levels,  dust,  and  emissions  from  construction  equipment;  degrada- 
tion of  scenic  resources;  and  exposure  to  hazards  or  hazardous  materials.  Potential  impacts 
are  discussed  in  depth  in  Chapters  1V.2,  Air  Quality;  1V.19,  Transportation  and  Public 
Access;  IV.20,  Visual  Resources;  and  1V.21,  Noise  and  Vibration. 

Long-term  operational  effects  from  projects  include  the  conversion  of  existing  land  uses  at 
the  project  sites  to  renewably  energy  production  uses  and  the  preclusion  of  planned  land 
uses.  Renewable  energy  development  typically  requires  large  tracts  of  land;  therefore,  it  is 
unlikely  that  energy  facilities  would  be  located  at  sites  with  existing  built  land  uses,  such  as 
in  existing  medium-  to  high-density  residential  and  commercial  areas.  Much  of  the  develop- 
ment areas  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  are  on  lands  designated  for  agricultural  activi- 
ties and  open  space,  or  on  BLM  lands,  with  various  land  management  designations  that 
allow  for  such  uses  as  grazing,  recreation,  and  conservation.  With  the  exception  of  trans- 
mission lines,  renewable  energy  developments  tend  to  be  developed  in  rural  areas,  which 
results  in  the  conversion  of  agriculture,  recreation,  and  open  space.  Analyses  of  potential 
impacts  to  rural  land  uses  are  provided  in  Chapters  1V.12,  Agricultural  Land  and  Produc- 
tion; 1V.13,  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Lands  and  Realty;  1V.14,  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment Land  Designations,  Classifications,  Allocations,  and  Lands  With  Wilderness  Character- 
istics; IV.16,  Livestock  Grazing;  and  IV.18,  Outdoor  Recreation. 

Long-term  effects  of  renewable  energy  technologies  include  the  conversion  of  existing  land 
uses  on  project  sites  to  new  uses  or  the  preclusion  of  planned  land,  which  could  result  in 
inconsistencies  with  adopted  plans,  policies,  designations,  or  regulations.  Local  and 
regional  plans  may  earmark  large  areas  of  rural  land  for  future  uses,  and  development  of  a 
renewable  energy  project  could  interfere  with  or  prevent  realization  of  the  planned  uses. 

Transmission  line  development  occurs  within  linear  corridors  that  traverse  many  types  of 
land  uses,  including  urban  lands  with  high-density  residential  and  commercial  uses.  Devel- 
opment of  transmission  lines  typically  results  in  short-term  impacts  to  nearby  land  uses 
during  construction.  These  types  of  impacts  are  detailed  in  Chapters  1V.2,  Air  Quality;  1V.19, 
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Transportation  and  Public  Access;  1V.20,  Visual  Resources:  and  1V.21,  Noise  and  Vibration. 
Long-term  impacts  from  transmission  lines,  such  as  the  conversion  of  land,  would  be  mini- 
mal because  transmission  poles  or  towers  require  a minimal  amount  of  land  and  are  widely 
spaced,  often  allowing  existing  land  uses  to  continue  in  ROWs. 

Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

"Study  Area  Lands”  refers  to  three  categories  of  lands  shown  on  alternative  maps:  Future 
Assessment  Areas  (FAAs),  Special  Analysis  Areas  [SAAs]  and  DRECP  Variance  Lands. 

Future  Assessment  Areas.  Lands  within  FAAs  are  neither  reserve  lands  nor  DFAs;  they 
are  simply  areas  that  are  deferred  for  future  assessment.  The  future  assessment  will  deter- 
mine their  suitability  for  renewable  energy  development  or  for  ecological  conservation.  If 
renewable  energy  development  occurs  on  FAA  lands,  a Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  would 
not  be  required.  FAAs  for  each  alternative  are  included  and  located  as  shown  in  Table  IV.l- 
2 and  Figure  11.3-1  in  Volume  11.  The  FAAs  represent  areas  where  renewable  energy  devel- 
opment or  inclusion  in  the  reserve  design  could  be  implemented  through  an  amendment  to 
the  DRECP,  but  additional  assessment  would  be  needed. 

Because  most  of  the  FAAs  are  presented  as  undesignated  areas  in  the  action  alternatives, 
there  would  be  no  difference  between  the  FAAs  and  the  undesignated  areas  in  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative  except  that  renewable  development  in  an  FAA  would  not  require  a BLM 
Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat 
simpler  than  if  the  location  were  left  undesignated.  Development  of  the  FAAs  would  not 
result  in  land  use  impacts  because  county  agencies  will  continue  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
provide  input  to  projects  proposed  in  these  areas  and  to  provide  input  regarding  the  proj- 
ect's consistency  with  local  plans  and  policies. 

Special  Analysis  Areas.  There  are  two  areas  defined  as  SAAs,  representing  areas  subject  to 
ongoing  analysis.  These  areas  [in  the  Silurian  Valley  and  just  west  of  U.S.  Route  395  in  Kern 
County)  have  high  value  for  renewable  energy  development  and  for  ecological  and  cultural 
conservation,  and  recreation.  SAA  lands  are  expected  to  be  designated  in  the  Final  EIR/EIS 
as  either  DFAs  or  included  in  the  reserve  design/Conservation  Designation.  As  noted  in 
Table  IV.1-3,  the  SAAs  could  add  42,000  acres  of  DFA  designated  land  or  reserve  design 
land  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  This  extra  acreage  would  add  to  the  potential  for  land 
use  plan  and  policy  inconsistencies,  but  it  would  be  mitigated  by  the  measures  identified  in 
the  Plan-wide  analysis  and  in  Section  IV.ll. 3. 2. 1.2,  Impacts  of  the  Reserve  Design. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  as  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  EIR/EIS  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered 
Activities  could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  plan  amendment. 
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However,  development  of  renewable  energy  on  Variance  Lands  would  not  require  a BLM 
Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat 
simpler  than  if  the  location  were  left  undesignated.  Development  of  the  DRECP  Variance 
Lands  would  not  result  in  land  use  impacts  because  county  agencies  will  continue  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  provide  input  to  projects  proposed  in  these  areas  and  to  provide  input 
regarding  the  project's  consistency  with  local  plans  and  policies. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

Plan  implementation  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  and  development 
of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other  lands.  The  impacts  of 
the  renewable  energy  development  covered  by  the  Plan  would  be  lessened  in  several 
ways.  First,  the  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alternative,  including  specific  biological 
reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  In  addition,  the  implementation  of 
existing  laws,  orders,  regulations,  and  standards  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  project 
development.  If  significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  implementation  of  CMAs  and 
compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  then  specific  mitigation  measures  are 
recommended  in  this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  [presented  in  Volume  II,  Section 
II. 3. 1.1)  defines  specific  actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  con- 
servation strategy  includes  a definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative.  While  the  CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM  lands  only,  this  analysis 
assumes  that  the  CMAs  also  would  be  applied  to  nonfederal  lands.  No  specific  CMAs  apply 
to  land  use  planning  impacts  as  such.  However,  the  CMAs  for  many  resources  address  land 
use  issues  directly  or  indirectly.  These  include  CMAs  for  air  resources,  minerals,  compre- 
hensive trails  and  travel  management,  BLM  lands  and  realty,  livestock  grazing,  recreation 
and  visitor  services,  and  wilderness  characteristics. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  reg- 
ulations will  reduce  certain  impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  pre- 
sented in  the  Regulatory  Setting  in  Volume  HI.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regu- 
lations are  summarized  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.ll. 3. 1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

In  addition  to  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations  applicable  to  land  use,  mitigation 
measures  identified  for  specific  resources  would  be  implemented  to  reduce  or  avoid 
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impacts.  The  following  chapters  include  mitigation  measures  that  could  address  impacts 
associated  with  land  uses:  IV.12,  Agricultural  Land  and  Production;  IV.13,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  Lands  and  Realty;  IV.14,  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Land  Designations, 
Classifications,  Allocations,  and  Lands  With  Wilderness  Characteristics;  IV.16,  Livestock 
Grazing;  and  1V.18,  Outdoor  Recreation. 

The  Mitigation  Measure  LU-la  is  identified  to  address  potential  conflicts  between  proposed 
renewable  energy  land  uses  and  existing  or  planned  land  uses.  Because  there  are  many 
variables  [e.g.  location,  site  resources  or  topography,  type  of  project,  jurisdiction,  etc.)  and 
a high  potential  for  land  use  changes  at  the  local  level  that  may  cause  a conflict.  Mitigation 
Measure  LU-la  requires  that  applicants  identify  in  their  project  description  all  applicable 
agency  policies  and  how  their  project  addresses  these  policies  and  ordinance  requirements. 
In  addition,  this  upfront  analysis  would  support  the  project-specific  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  and  CEQA  review  [Section  IV.ll. 1.1  General  Methods),  which  will  consider 
potential  conflicts  with  renewable  energy  land  uses  and  existing  or  planned  land  uses. 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  the  following  mitiga- 
tion measure  will  be  applied  to  further  reduce  some  of  the  DRECP's  adverse  impacts. 

Mitigation  Measures  for  Impact  LU-1:  Coordination  with  Local  Agencies. 

LU-la  Minimize  Inconsistencies  with  Local  Agency  Plans  and  Policies.  If  a proj- 

ect is  sited  on  land  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a local  agency  or  if  a project  has 
the  potential  to  effect  adjacent  land  under  local  agency  jurisdiction,  the 
Permittee  shall,  as  part  of  an  application  for  a renewable  energy  project 
under  the  Plan,  address  the  following  requirements: 

a)  Document  coordination  with  applicable  local  agencies  to  identify  relevant 
goals,  policies,  and  ordinance  requirements  for  renewable  energy  devel- 
opment. This  effort  will  include: 

i.  Identifying  all  applicable  policies  and  requirements  applicable  to  the 
proposed  project  including  those  related  to  air  quality,  noise,  agricul- 
ture, biological  resources,  aesthetics,  and  other  issue  areas  that  are 
addressed  in  agency  plans  and  ordinances. 

ii.  Identifying  how  the  project  addresses  applicable  policies  and  require- 
ments and  if  inconsistencies  are  identified  address  how  the  project 
will  avoid  or  minimize  potential  inconsistencies  or  the  actions  needed 
to  make  the  project  consistent  [local  agency  plan  amendment  or 
zone  change). 
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b]  The  Permittee  shall  document  measures  used  to  keep  applicable  agencies 
notified  of  project  progress,  project  timelines,  and  anticipated  construc- 
tion, monitoring,  and  decommissioning  schedules.  This  information  will 
be  important  not  only  to  agencies  but  also  to  property  owners  and  should 
be  addressed  in  one  document  that  covers  all  applicable  issue  areas  (e.g., 
land  use,  agriculture,  noise,  air  quality,  and  other  issues). 

IV.11.3. 2.1.2  Impacts  of  the  Reserve  Design 

The  proposed  CPAs  total  approximately  325,000  acres  with  approximately  312,000  acres 
of  this  amount  proposed  on  nonfederal  land  within  the  Plan  Area  under  the  Preferred 
Alternative  [see  Table  lV.11-2  and  Appendix  R2,  Tables  R2.11-2  and  R2.11-3).  CPAs  are 
areas  outside  of  existing  conserved  lands  that  would  be  available  for  conservation  under 
the  Plan  if  there  were  willing  sellers  of  this  land.  Based  on  adopted  county  General  Plan 
land  use  designations,  open  space  land  uses  would  dominate  the  reserve  design,  with 
approximately  132,000  acres  in  the  proposed  CPAs  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
Similar  to  potential  development  in  the  DFAs,  the  creation  of  the  reserve  design  with  the 
establishment  of  CPAs  where  there  are  willing  sellers  could  conflict  with  existing  and 
planned  land  uses  [primarily  agricultural  and  rural  residential)  in  Los  Angeles,  Inyo,  and 
Kern  counties.  Plan-wide,  the  potential  for  conflicts  with  existing  and  planned  land  uses 
and  adopted  policies  would  be  the  greatest  in  areas  designated  for  agricultural  and 
residential  uses.  In  counties  with  extensive  open  land,  agriculture  and  low-density 
residential  are  typical  categories  applied  to  these  areas  in  General  Plans.  Kern  County's 
General  Plan  and  Zoning  Ordinance  currently  include  renewable  energy  components,  and 
the  county  has  processed  and  approved  numerous  wind  and  solar  energy  developments. 
As  noted  earlier,  while  there  are  many  variables  [e.g.  location,  site  resources  or 
topography,  type  of  project,  jurisdiction,  etc.)  and  a high  potential  for  land  use  changes 
that  may  cause  a conflict.  Mitigation  Measure  LU-la  will  reduce  the  potential  for  policy 
inconsistencies  to  a less-than-significant  level.  Further,  each  project  will  undergo  further 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  and  CEQA  review  to  evaluate  project-specific  impacts 
[Section  IV.ll. 1.1). 

IV.113.2.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  on  BLM  Land: 
Preferred  Alternative 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA  and  the  impacts 
of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 
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IV.11.3.2.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

The  type  of  impacts  related  to  BLM  LUPA  actions  for  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
development  would  be  the  same  as  the  Plan-wide  land  use  impacts  discussed  under  Impact 
LU-1.  Chapters  1V.13,  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Lands  and  Realty,  and  1V.14,  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  Land  Designations,  Classifications,  Allocations,  and  Lands  With  Wilder- 
ness Characteristics,  discuss  in  detail  impacts  to  BLM-designated  lands. 

IV.ll. S.2.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

Chapters  1V.13,  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Lands  and  Realty,  and  1V.14,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  Land  Designations,  Classifications,  Allocations,  and  Lands  With  Wilderness 
Characteristics,  discuss  in  detail  impacts  of  changes  to  BLM  land  designations.  BLM  lands 
would  benefit  from  the  management  strategies  and  disturbance  caps  implemented  in  areas 
where  conservation  and  resource  protection  are  paramount  under  the  proposed  changes. 
DBAs  on  BLM  lands  would  encourage  renewable  energy  development  at  those  locations, 
resulting  in  industrial-type  development  where  previously  there  was  little  or  none. 

IV. 11.3.2.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan: 

Preferred  Alternative 

The  analysis  of  Covered  Activities  under  the  NCCP  is  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of 
the  interagency  alternatives.  Reserve  design  features  and  other  conservation  actions  under 
the  NCCP  alternatives  represent  more  detailed  categories  of  the  reserve  design  under  the 
interagency  Plan-wide  alternatives.  These  NCCP  differences  in  reserve  design  features  do 
not  affect  nonbiological  resources  analyzed  in  this  document;  and  the  analysis  of  reserve 
design  and  conservation  and  management  actions  under  the  NCCP  is  therefore  equivalent 
to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of  the  interagency  alternatives,  as  described  in  in  Section 
IV.ll. 3. 2.1,  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.11.3.2.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in 
Section  IV.ll. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  only  occur  on  nonfederal  lands. 

On  the  1,632,000  acres  of  nonfederal  (GCP)  lands  under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  land  use 
conflicts  would  occur  primarily  with  lands  designated  for  residential  and  agricultural  uses  in 
Imperial,  Kern,  Riverside,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Bernardino  counties.  Overall,  the  potential 
impact  on  agricultural  land  use  designations  would  be  the  greatest  on  nonfederal  [GCP] 
lands  and  would  total  approximately  624,000  acres  [see  Appendix  R2,  Table  R3.11-3].  Refer 
to  Chapter  IV.12,  Agricultural  Land  and  Production,  for  impacts  to  agricultural  resources. 
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IV.11.3.2.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.ll.3.2.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  on  land  use  and  policies  would  be  the 
same  under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  as  described  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in 
Section  IV.ll. 3. 1.5.1,  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area. 

IV.11.3.2.5. 2 Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Analysis  of  BLM  LUPA  impacts  on  land  use  is  presented  in  Chapters  IV.13,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  Lands  and  Realty,  and  IV.14,  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Land  Designations, 
Classifications,  Allocations,  and  Lands  with  Wilderness  Characteristics. 

IV.  11.3.2.6  CEQA  Significance  Determination  for  the  Preferred  Alternative 

LU-1:  Plan  components  would  conflict  with  existing  and  planned  land  uses  and 
related  plans  and  policies.  The  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  DRECP  could  conflict  with 
existing  land  uses  and  policies  in  several  of  the  counties  within  the  Plan  Area.  If  a project 
were  deemed  to  be  in  conflict  with  adopted  plans,  regulations,  and  policies,  local 
authorities  would  need  to  determine  whether  they  would  amend  these  to  address  the  con- 
flict. As  noted  earlier,  there  are  many  variables  [e.g.  location,  site  resources  or  topography, 
type  of  project,  jurisdiction,  etc.)  and  a high  potential  for  land  use  changes  that  may  cause  a 
land  use  conflict.  Mitigation  Measure  LU-la  requires  that  applicants  identify  how  the  proj- 
ect addresses  applicable  agency  policies  and  if  inconsistencies  are  identified  address  how 
the  project  will  avoid  or  minimize  potential  inconsistencies  or  the  actions  needed  to  make 
the  project  consistent.  After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations 
as  well  as  Mitigation  Measure  LU-la  (Minimize  Inconsistencies  with  Local  Agency  Plans 
and  Policies),  land  use  impacts  associated  with  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  less 
than  significant  with  mitigation. 

IV.11.3.2. 7 Comparison  of  the  Preferred  Alternative  with  No  Action  Alternative 

Chapter  IV.27,  Comparison  of  Alternatives,  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives 
and  the  No  Action  Alternative  across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  compari- 
son of  the  Preferred  Alternative  with  the  No  Action  Alternative. 

IV.11.3. 2.7.1  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  with  No  Action  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

Compared  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  have  fewer  poten- 
tial conflicts  with  agency  plans  and  policies.  The  total  DFAs  in  the  Plan  Area  are  2,024,000 
acres  with  approximately  1,632,000  acres  on  nonfederal  lands.  The  No  Action  Alternative 
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includes  approximately  6,291,000  acres  with  approximately  3,432,000  of  these  acres  on 
nonfederal  lands  in  available  development  areas  [see  Table  lV.11-1).  The  Preferred  Alter- 
native DFAs  are  based  on  consideration  of  sensitive  biological  and  environmental 
resources,  which  is  not  the  case  for  the  Available  Development  Areas  under  the  No  Action 
Alternative.  Therefore,  there  is  the  potential  for  a longer  review  process  and  more  policy 
inconsistencies  under  the  No  Action  Alternative.  In  terms  of  overall  acreages,  the  potential 
conflicts  with  agricultural,  residential,  and  open  space  land  uses  and  designations  in  the 
seven  counties  would  be  lower  than  those  for  the  No  Action  Alternative,  with  significant 
less  open  space  acreage  on  nonfederal  lands  with  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.11.3.2.7.2  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  with  No  Action  Alternative  for  the  BLM  Land 
Use  Plan  Amendment 

A comparison  of  the  Preferred  Alternative  to  the  No  Action  Alternative  for  BLM  LUPA 
impacts  on  land  use  is  presented  in  Chapters  1V.13,  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Lands  and 
Realty,  and  1V.14,  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Land  Designations,  Classifications,  Alloca- 
tions, and  Lands  with  Wilderness  Characteristics. 

IV.11.3.2.7.3  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  with  No  Action  Alternative  for  NCCP 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Sec- 
tion IV.ll. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

IV.11.3.2.7.4  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  with  No  Action  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

Within  the  approximately  5,585,000  acres  of  GCP  lands  under  the  Preferred  Alternative, 
potential  planned  land  use  conflicts  would  occur  primarily  with  lands  designated  for  resi- 
dential, agricultural,  and  open  space  land  uses  in  Imperial,  Kern,  Riverside,  and  San  Bernar- 
dino counties.  Overall,  the  potential  impact  on  agricultural  land  use  designations  would  be 
the  greatest  on  GCP  DFA  lands  and  would  total  approximately  624,000  acres  (see  Appendix 
R2,  Table  R2.11-3).  Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  total  of  renewable  energy  develop- 
ment on  nonfederal  lands  would  be  similar  but  would  likely  be  dispersed  across  the  Plan 
Area.  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the  impacts  would  be  concentrated  within  the  DFAs. 

IV.11.3.3  Alternative  1 

IV.  1 1.3.3. 1 Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  1 

Under  Alternative  1,  renewable  energy-related  activities  covered  in  the  Plan  would  be 
confined  to  DFAs  that  would  encompass  approximately  1,070,000  acres,  with 
approximately  971,000  acres  of  the  total  DFAs  on  nonfederal  lands  [see  Table  IV.11-1}. 
This  amount  includes  all  potential  lands  without  consideration  of  land  use  constraints. 
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However,  the  estimated  permanent  disturbance  area  is  approximately  148,000  acres  (see 
Table  IV.1-1).  Alternative  1 emphasizes  renewable  energy  development  on  disturbed 
lands  with  few  resource  conflicts.  Similar  to  the  Preferred  Alternative,  there  is  the 
potential  for  land  use  compatibility  impacts  from  renewable  energy  development  within 
the  DFAs — specifically  ground  disturbance  and  the  operational  effects  of  each  of  the 
technologies  and  their  associated  transmission. 

IV.11.3.3.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

The  types  of  land  use  impacts  would  be  the  same  as  discussed  under  the  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive (Section  IV.ll. 3. 2.1).  However,  the  amount  of  land  affected  in  the  Plan  Area  would 
differ  under  this  alternative. 

Impact  LU-1:  Plan  components  would  conflict  with  existing  and  planned  land  uses  and 
related  plans  and  policies. 

Alternative  1 would  concentrate  renewable  energy  development  generally  on  disturbed 
lands  in  Imperial  and  Riverside  counties.  The  majority  of  potential  land  use  policy  and 
planned  land  use  conflicts  could  occur  in  Imperial,  Riverside,  and  San  Bernardino  counties. 
Within  the  DFAs,  the  potential  for  compatibility  conflicts  would  occur  primarily  with  agri- 
cultural, residential,  and  open  space  uses  (see  Appendix  R2,  Table  R2.11-4).  Imperial  and 
San  Bernardino  counties  would  have  the  most  acreage  potentially  affected.  The  following  is 
a summary  of  the  potential  land  use  impacts  for  each  county  within  the  Plan  Area: 

• In  Imperial  County,  the  vast  majority  of  the  designated  lands  within  DFAs  are  county 
lands  under  agricultural  designations.  Solar  and  geothermal  development  would  be 
the  main  types  of  development. 

• In  Inyo  County,  the  vast  majority  of  development  within  DFAs  would  be  solar 
energy  generation  on  BLM  lands.  The  majority  of  county  lands  within  DFAs  are 
open  space  designations. 

• In  Kern  County,  the  majority  of  the  designated  lands  within  DFAs  are  county  lands 
under  agricultural,  residential,  and  open  space  designations.  The  majority  of  devel- 
opment in  Kern  County  would  consist  of  solar  and  wind  energy  generation. 

• In  Los  Angeles  County,  the  majority  of  the  designated  lands  within  DFAs  are  county 
lands  under  residential  land  designations.  The  majority  of  development  in  Los 
Angeles  County  would  consist  of  solar  energy  generation  and  transmission  lines. 
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• In  Riverside  County,  the  majority  of  the  designated  lands  within  DFAs  are  county-  ^ 

designated  lands  under  agricultural  and  open  space  designations.  The  majority  of 
development  in  Riverside  County  would  consist  of  wind  and  solar  energy  generation. 

• In  San  Bernardino  County,  the  vast  majority  of  the  designated  lands  within  DFAs 
are  county  lands  under  residential  designations.  Otherwise,  the  DFAs  consist  of 
county  lands  under  agricultural,  industrial,  and  open  space  land  designations.  The 
majority  of  development  in  San  Bernardino  County  would  consist  of  wind  and 
solar  energy  generation. 

• In  San  Diego  County,  there  would  be  no  county-designated  land  uses  within  DFAs. 

Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

Future  Assessment  Areas.  There  are  no  FAAs  in  this  alternative. 

Special  Analysis  Areas.  Designating  the  SAAs  as  conservation  would  have  minimal  impact 
on  this  resource.  Impacts  would  be  the  same  as  those  explained  for  the  Plan-wide  reserve 
design  in  Section  IV.ll. 2. 2,  Impacts  of  the  Reserve  Design. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  as  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  EIR/EIS  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered 
Activities  could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  plan  amendment.  < 

Flowever,  development  of  renewable  energy  on  Variance  Lands  would  not  require  a BLM 
Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat 
simpler  than  if  the  location  were  left  undesignated.  Development  of  the  DRECP  Variance 
Lands  would  not  result  in  land  use  impacts  because  county  agencies  will  continue  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  provide  input  to  projects  proposed  in  these  areas  and  to  provide  input 
regarding  the  project's  consistency  with  local  plans  and  policies. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

Plan  implementation  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  and  development  of 
renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other  lands.  The  impacts  of  the 
renewable  energy  development  covered  by  the  Plan  would  be  lessened  in  several  ways.  First, 
the  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alternative,  including  specific  biological  reserve  design 
components  and  LUPA  components.  In  addition,  the  implementation  of  existing  laws,  orders, 
regulations,  and  standards  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  project  development.  If  significant 
impacts  would  still  result  after  implementation  of  CMAs  and  compliance  with  applicable  laws 
and  regulations,  then  specific  mitigation  measures  are  recommended  in  this  section. 
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Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  1 [presented  in  Volume  11,  Section  11.3.1.1.1) 
defines  specific  actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation 
strategy  includes  definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  Alternative  1.  While 
the  CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM  lands  only,  this  analysis  assumes  that  all  CMAs  would  be 
applied  also  to  nonfederal  lands.  However,  the  CMAs  for  many  resources  address  land  use 
issues  directly  or  indirectly.  These  include  CMAs  for  air  resources,  minerals,  comprehen- 
sive trails  and  travel  management,  BLM  lands  and  realty,  livestock  grazing,  recreation  and 
visitor  services,  and  wilderness  characteristics. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  111.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized 
for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.ll. 3. 1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  mitigation  measures 
will  be  applied  to  reduce  further  some  of  the  DRECP's  adverse  impacts.  Potentially  applic- 
able mitigation  measures  for  Alternative  1 are  the  same  as  those  described  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.11.3.3.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design 

The  impacts  from  the  reserve  design  for  Alternative  1 would  be  the  same  as  for  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative,  except  that  the  proposed  CPAs  would  total  approximately  351,000 
acres  with  approximately  338,000  acres  of  this  amount  proposed  on  nonfederal  lands 
within  the  Plan  Area  (see  Table  lV.11-2  and  Appendix  R2).  This  is  an  approximately  8% 
more  land  than  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Open  space  land  uses  would  dominate 
the  CPAs  Plan-wide  within  county  lands,  with  approximately  142,000  acres  in  the 
proposed  CPAs  under  Alternative  1. 

IV.11.33.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  on  BLM  Land: 
Alternative  1 

IV.ll.3.3.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

The  type  of  impacts  related  to  BLM  LUPA  actions  for  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
development  would  be  the  same  as  the  Plan-wide  land  use  impacts  discussed  under  Impact 
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LU-1.  Chapters  IV.13,  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Lands  and  Realty,  and  IV.14,  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  Land  Designations,  Classifications,  Allocations,  and  Lands  With  Wilder- 
ness Characteristics,  discuss  in  detail  impacts  to  BLM-designated  lands. 

IV.11.3. 3.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

Chapters  1V.13,  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Lands  and  Realty,  and  IV.14,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  Land  Designations,  Classifications,  Allocations,  and  Lands  With  Wilderness 
Characteristics,  discuss  in  detail  impacts  of  changes  to  BLM  land  designations.  BLM  lands 
would  benefit  from  the  management  strategies  and  disturbance  caps  implemented  in  areas 
where  conservation  and  resource  protection  are  paramount  under  the  proposed  changes. 
DBAs  on  BLM  lands  would  encourage  renewable  energy  development  at  those  locations, 
resulting  in  industrial-type  development  where  previously  there  was  little  or  none. 

IV.11.33.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  1 

The  analysis  of  Covered  Activities  under  the  NCCP  is  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of 
the  interagency  alternatives.  Reserve  design  features  and  other  conservation  actions  under 
the  NCCP  alternatives  represent  more  detailed  categories  of  the  reserve  design  under  the 
interagency  Plan-wide  alternatives.  These  NCCP  differences  in  reserve  design  features  do 
not  affect  nonbiological  resources  analyzed  in  this  document,  and  the  analysis  of  reserve 
design  and  CMAs  under  the  NCCP  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of  the 
interagency  alternatives,  as  described  in  Section  IV.ll. 3. 2.1. 

IV.113.3.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  1 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.ll. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only. 

For  Alternative  1,  the  disturbance  area  in  the  DFAs  totals  approximately  971,000  acres  with 
approximately  148,000  acres  of  permanent  disturbance  (see  Table  IV.11-1  and  Table  IV.1-1). 
Alternative  1 would  have  slightly  more  acreage  of  permanent  disturbance  but  approxi- 
mately 9%  less  DFA  area  than  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Potential  planned  land  use  conflicts 
would  occur  primarily  with  designated  residential  and  agricultural  lands  in  Imperial,  Kern, 
Los  Angeles,  Riverside,  and  San  Bernardino  counties.  Overall,  the  potential  impact  to  agricul- 
tural land  use  designations  would  be  the  greatest  on  nonfederal  (GCP)  lands. 
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IV.11.3.3.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.ll.3.3.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  on  land  use  and  policies  would  be  the 
same  under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  as  described  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in 
Section  IV.ll. 3. 1.5.1,  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area. 

IV.11.3. 3.5.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Analysis  of  BLM  LUPA  impacts  on  land  use  is  presented  in  Chapters  IV.13,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  Lands  and  Realty,  and  IV.14,  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Land  Designations, 
Classifications,  Allocations,  and  Lands  with  Wilderness  Characteristics. 

IV.11,3.3.6  CEQA  Significance  Determination  for  Alternative  1 

LU-1:  Plan  components  would  conflict  with  existing  and  planned  land  uses  and 
related  plans  and  policies.  The  CEQA  significance  determination  for  Alternative  1 would 
be  the  same  as  the  Preferred  Alternative.  As  under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  Alternative  1 
could  conflict  with  existing  land  uses  and  policies  in  several  of  the  counties  within  the  Plan 
Area.  If  a project  were  deemed  to  be  in  conflict  with  adopted  plans,  regulations,  and 
policies,  local  authorities  would  need  to  determine  whether  they  would  amend  these  to 
address  the  conflict.  A land  use  plan  or  policy  conflict  could  result  from  many  variables  [e.g. 
location,  site  resources  or  topography,  type  of  project,  jurisdiction,  etc.),  and  plan  and 
policy  changes  made  by  local  agencies  after  completion  of  this  Plan  could  result  in 
additional  inconsistencies.  Mitigation  Measure  LU-la  requires  that  applicants  identify  how 
the  project  addresses  applicable  agency  policies  and  if  inconsistencies  are  identified 
address  how  the  project  will  avoid  or  minimize  potential  inconsistencies  or  the  actions 
needed  to  make  the  project  consistent.  After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws 
and  regulations  as  well  as  Mitigation  Measure  LU-la  [Minimize  Inconsistencies  With  Local 
Agency  Plans  and  Policies],  land  use  impacts  associated  with  Alternative  1 would  be  less 
than  significant  with  mitigation. 

IV.  11.3.3.7  Comparison  of  Alternative  1 with  the  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  IV.27,  Comparison  of  Alternatives,  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives 
and  the  No  Action  Alternative  across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  compari- 
son of  Alternative  1 with  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
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IV.11.3.3.7.1  Alternative  1 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

Compared  to  the  Preferred  Alternative,  Alternative  1 would  result  in  substantially  less 
ground  disturbance  in  the  DFAs  (see  Table  IV.11-1).  The  majority  of  potential  conflicts  with 
existing  and  planned  land  uses  would  occur  in  Imperial  and  San  Bernardino  counties;  in 
comparison,  potential  land  use  conflicts  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  concen- 
trated in  the  same  counties  but  would  also  include  Kern  and  Riverside  Counties.  The  fol- 
lowing comparison  provides  the  differences  in  land  use  designations  and  technology  types 
between  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  Alternative  1 by  county: 

• In  Imperial  County,  the  majority  of  DFA  lands  are  designated  as  agriculture  under 
both  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  Alternative  1. 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  solar,  wind,  and  geothermal  energy  could  be  devel- 
oped on  approximately  733,000  acres  of  identified  DFA  land.  Alternative  1 would 
have  the  same  energy  mix  with  the  potential  for  approximately  442,000  acres  of 
DFA  land.  The  acreage  of  potential  land  disturbance  would  be  greater  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

• In  Inyo  County,  the  Preferred  Alternative  includes  approximately  45,000  acres  of  DFA 
lands,  which  includes  approximately  10,000  acres  of  lands  designated  as  open  space 
[nonfederal  lands].  Alternative  1 includes  approximately  22,000  acres  of  DFA  lands 
with  approximately  7,900  acres  of  these  county  lands  under  open  space  designations. 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative  solar  and  geothermal  energy  development  would 
potentially  occur  in  the  county.  While  under  Alternative  1,  solar  energy  would  be 
developed  but  not  geothermal.  The  acreage  of  potential  land  use  impacts  due  to 
renewable  energy  development  is  less  under  Alternative  1. 

• In  Kern  County,  the  majority  of  the  designated  lands  within  DFAs  are  county  lands 
under  agricultural,  residential,  and  open  space  designations  under  the  Preferred 
Alternative.  Under  Alternative  1,  the  same  land  designations  are  prominent,  but  the 
acreage  of  potential  development  within  each  of  these  designations  is  much  greater 
under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

The  majority  of  development  in  Kern  County  could  consist  of  wind  energy  develop- 
ment under  the  Preferred  Alternative  [approximately  360,000  acres].  Under  Alter- 
native 1,  there  could  be  approximately  122,000  acres  of  wind  and  solar  energy 
development.  The  acreage  of  potential  land  use  impacts  due  to  renewable  energy 
development  is  much  greater  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

• In  Los  Angeles  County,  under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the  majority  of  the  desig- 
nated lands  within  DFAs  are  residential  (165,000  acres]  under  county  jurisdiction. 
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Under  Alternative  1,  the  majority  of  the  county-designated  lands  within  DFAs  include 
approximately  70,000  acres  of  residential  land  designations. 

Under  both  alternatives,  the  majority  of  development  in  Los  Angeles  County  would 
consist  of  solar  energy  generation  and  transmission  lines.  The  acreage  of  potential 
development  would  be  greater  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

• In  Riverside  County,  the  majority  of  the  designated  lands  within  DFAs  include 
county  lands  under  agriculture  [68,000  acres]  and  open  space  [18,000  acres] 
designations  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  The  vast  majority  of  the  designated 
lands  under  Alternative  1 include  approximately  66,000  acres  of  county- 
designated  agricultural  lands. 

The  majority  of  development  in  Riverside  County  would  consist  of  wind  and  solar 
energy  generation  under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  with  a total  of  approximately 
268,000  acres.  Under  Alternative  1,  there  would  be  approximately  99,000  acres  of 
solar,  wind,  and  transmission  development.  The  acreage  of  potential  land  use  impacts 
due  to  renewable  energy  development  is  greater  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

• In  San  Bernardino  County,  under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the  majority  of  desig- 
nated lands  within  DFAs  include  approximately  242,000  acres  of  county  lands  under 
residential  designations.  Under  Alternative  1,  the  majority  of  the  designated  lands 
include  approximately  193,000  acres  of  county  lands  under  residential  designations 
and  approximately  20,000  acres  under  agricultural  land  designations. 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the  majority  of  development  in  San  Bernardino 
County  would  consist  of  approximately  399,000  acres  of  wind  and  solar  energy  gen- 
eration. Under  Alternative  1,  development  in  San  Bernardino  County  would  consist 
of  approximately  274,000  acres  of  solar  and  wind  energy  and  transmission  lines. 

The  acreage  of  potential  land  use  impacts  due  to  renewable  energy  development  is 
greater  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

• In  San  Diego  County,  neither  alternative  would  have  county-designated  land  uses 
within  DFAs.  There  would  be  no  land  use  impacts  in  San  Diego  County. 

According  to  the  Plan-wide  totals  from  Table  IV.11-1,  the  Preferred  Alternative  has  a signif- 
icantly larger  DFA  [2,024,000  acres]  compared  with  Alternative  1 [1,070,000  acres].  Given 
the  smaller  acreage  of  disturbance  in  the  DFAs  under  Alternative  1,  the  potential  for  land 
use  and  policy  impacts  would  be  less  than  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
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IV.11.3.3.7.2  Alternative  1 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  BLM  Land 
Use  Plan  Amendment 

A comparison  of  Alternative  1 to  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  BLM  LUPA  impacts  on  land 
use  is  presented  in  Chapters  1V.13,  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Lands  and  Realty,  and 
1V.14,  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Land  Designations,  Classifications,  Allocations,  and 
Lands  with  Wilderness  Characteristics. 

IV.ll. 3. 3.7.3  Alternative  1 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  a 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  1 are  the  same  as  those  for  the  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive and  are  discussed  in  Section  IV.ll. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

IV.ll. 3.3.7.4  Alternative  1 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

For  Alternative  1,  the  disturbance  area  in  the  DFAs  totals  approximately  971,000  acres  of 
nonfederal  lands,  which  is  significantly  smaller  than  the  approximately  1,632,000  acres  in 
the  Preferred  Alternative.  Potential  planned  land  use  conflicts  would  be  geographically 
similar  and  would  occur  primarily  within  designated  residential  and  agricultural  lands  in 
Imperial,  Kern,  Riverside,  and  San  Bernardino  counties.  Overall,  the  potential  impact  to 
agricultural  land  use  designations  would  be  the  greatest  on  nonfederal  (GCP)  lands  under 
both  alternatives. 

IV.11.3.4  Alternative  2 

IV.  11,3.4.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  2 

Under  Alternative  2,  renewable  energy  activities  covered  by  the  Plan  are  confined  to  DFAs, 
which  encompass  approximately  2,472,000  acres  with  approximately  1,730,000  acres  on 
nonfederal  lands.  As  noted  in  Table  IV.1-1,  Alternative  2 would  include  approximately 
134,000  acres  of  permanent  disturbance  area.  Alternative  2 emphasizes  renewable  energy 
development  that  is  geographically  balanced  and  transmission  aligned.  Like  the  Preferred 
Alternative,  there  is  the  potential  for  impacts  from  renewable  energy  development  within 
the  DFAs,  specifically  from  ground  disturbance  and  the  operational  effects  from  each  of  the 
technologies  and  transmission. 
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IV.11.3.4.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

The  types  of  land  use  impacts  would  be  the  same  as  discussed  under  the  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive [Section  IV.ll. 3. 2.1);  however,  the  amount  of  land  affected  in  the  Plan  Area  would  be 
greater  under  this  alternative. 

Impact  LU-1:  Plan  components  would  conflict  with  existing  and  planned  land  uses  and 
related  plans  and  policies. 

Under  Alternative  2,  generation  development  and  transmission  would  be  more  prevalent  in 
San  Bernardino,  Imperial,  and  Riverside  counties,  with  fewer  potential  locations  in  Kern 
County.  Based  on  the  geographic  distribution  of  generation  development  within  the  DFAs 
under  Alternative  2,  the  majority  of  potential  existing  and  planned  land  use  conflicts  could 
occur  in  Imperial,  Kern,  and  Riverside  counties.  The  lands  in  the  counties  with  potential 
land  use  conflicts  are  designated  predominately  for  agricultural,  open  space,  and  residen- 
tial uses.  Based  on  Tables  R2.11-6  and  R2.11-7  in  Appendix  R2,  the  following  is  a summary 
of  the  potential  land  use  impacts  for  each  county  within  the  Plan  Area: 

• In  Imperial  County,  the  vast  majority  of  the  designated  lands  within  DFAs  are  BLM 
lands  and  county  lands  under  agricultural  designations.  Wind  and  solar  develop- 
ment would  be  the  main  types  of  development. 

• In  Inyo  County,  the  vast  majority  of  development  within  DFAs  would  be  on  BLM 
lands  and  county  lands  under  open  space  designations.  Wind  and  solar  development 
would  be  the  main  types  of  development. 

• In  Kern  County,  the  majority  of  the  designated  lands  within  DFAs  are  county  lands 
under  agricultural,  residential,  and  open  space  designations  and  BLM  lands.  The 
majority  of  development  in  Kern  County  would  consist  of  solar  and  wind 
energy  generation. 

• In  Los  Angeles  County,  the  majority  of  the  designated  lands  within  DFAs  are  county 
lands  under  residential  land  designations.  The  majority  of  development  in  Los 
Angeles  County  would  consist  of  solar  energy  generation  and  transmission  lines. 

• In  Riverside  County,  the  majority  of  the  designated  lands  within  DFAs  are  BLM  lands 
and  county  lands  under  agricultural  designations.  The  majority  of  development  in 
Riverside  County  would  consist  of  wind  and  solar  energy  generation. 

• In  San  Bernardino  County,  the  vast  majority  of  the  designated  lands  within  DFAs 
are  county  lands  under  residential  designations  and  BLM  lands.  Other  lands  are  in 
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agricultural,  industrial,  and  open  space  land  designations.  The  vast  majority  of 
development  in  San  Bernardino  County  would  consist  of  wind  energy  generation. 

• In  San  Diego  County,  there  would  be  no  county-designated  land  uses  within  DFAs. 

Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

Future  Assessment  Areas.  Lands  within  FAAs  are  neither  reserve  lands  nor  DFAs;  they 
are  simply  areas  that  are  deferred  for  future  assessment.  The  future  assessment  will  deter- 
mine their  suitability  for  renewable  energy  development  or  for  ecological  conservation.  If 
renewable  energy  development  occurs  on  FAA  lands,  a Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  would 
not  be  required.  FAAs  for  each  alternative  are  included  and  located  as  shown  in  Table  IV.l- 
2 and  Figure  11.5-1  for  Alternative  2 in  Volume  II.  The  FAAs  represent  areas  where  renew- 
able energy  development  or  inclusion  in  the  reserve  design  could  be  implemented  through 
an  amendment  to  the  DRECP,  but  additional  assessment  would  be  needed. 

Because  most  of  the  FAAs  are  presented  as  undesignated  areas  in  the  action  alternatives, 
there  would  be  no  difference  between  the  FAAs  and  undesignated  areas  in  the  Preferred 
Alternative  except  that  renewable  development  in  an  FAA  would  not  require  a BLM  Land 
Use  Plan  Amendment  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler 
than  if  the  location  were  left  undesignated.  Development  of  the  FAAs  would  not  result  in 
land  use  impacts  because  county  agencies  will  continue  to  have  an  opportunity  to  provide 
input  to  projects  proposed  in  these  areas  and  to  provide  input  regarding  the  project's  con- 
sistency with  local  plans  and  policies. 

Special  Analysis  Areas.  Designating  the  SAAs  as  development  would  result  in  minimal 
impacts  similar  to  those  identified  for  the  DFAs  for  the  Plan-wide  Impacts. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  as  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  EIR/EIS  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered 
Activities  could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  plan  amendment. 
However,  development  of  renewable  energy  on  Variance  Lands  would  not  require  a BLM 
Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat 
simpler  than  if  the  location  were  left  undesignated.  Development  of  the  DRECP  Variance 
Lands  would  not  result  in  land  use  impacts  because  county  agencies  will  continue  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  provide  input  to  projects  proposed  in  these  areas  and  to  provide  input 
regarding  the  project’s  consistency  with  local  plans  and  policies. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

Plan  implementation  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well  as  the 
development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other  lands. 
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The  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development  covered  by  the  Plan  would  be  lessened 
in  several  ways.  First,  the  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alternative,  including  specific 
biological  reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  In  addition,  the  implementa- 
tion of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations,  and  standards  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  proj- 
ect development.  If  significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  implementation  of  CMAs  and 
compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  then  specific  mitigation  measures  are  rec- 
ommended in  this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  2 [presented  in  Volume  11,  Section  11.3.1.1.1] 
defines  specific  actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation 
strategy  includes  definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native. While  the  CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM  lands  only,  this  analysis  assumes  that  all 
CMAs  would  be  applied  also  to  nonfederal  lands.  No  CMAs  specifically  apply  to  land  use 
planning  impacts.  However,  the  CMAs  for  many  resources  address  land  use  issues  directly 
or  indirectly.  These  include  CMAs  for  air  resources,  minerals,  comprehensive  trails  and 
travel  management,  BLM  lands  and  realty,  livestock  grazing,  recreation  and  visitor  services, 
and  wilderness  characteristics. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  111.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized 
for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.ll. 3. 1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  mitigation  measures 
will  be  applied  to  reduce  further  some  of  the  DRECP's  adverse  impacts.  Potentially  applic- 
able mitigation  measures  for  Alternative  2 are  the  same  as  those  described  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.11.3.4.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design 

The  impacts  from  the  reserve  design  for  Alternative  2 would  be  the  same  as  those  dis- 
cussed for  the  Preferred  Alternative,  except  that  the  proposed  CPAs  would  total  approxi- 
mately 390,000  acres  with  approximately  375,000  acres  proposed  on  nonfederal  land 
within  the  Plan  Area  for  Alternative  2.  This  is  approximately  65,000  acres  more  or  20% 
greater  than  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Open  space  designations  would  dominate  the  CPAs 
Plan-wide  within  county  lands  under  Alternative  2. 
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IV.11.3.4.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  on  BLM  Land: 
Alternative  2 

IV.ll.3.4.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

The  type  of  impacts  related  to  BLM  LUPA  actions  for  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
development  would  be  the  same  as  the  Plan-wide  land  use  impacts  discussed  under  Impact 
LU-1.  Chapters  1V.13,  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Lands  and  Realty,  and  1V.14,  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  Land  Designations,  Classifications,  Allocations,  and  Lands  With  Wilder- 
ness Characteristics,  discuss  in  detail  impacts  to  BLM-designated  lands. 

IV.11.3.4.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

Chapters  1V.13,  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Lands  and  Realty,  and  1V.14,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  Land  Designations,  Classifications,  Allocations,  and  Lands  With  Wilderness 
Characteristics,  discuss  in  detail  impacts  of  changes  to  BLM  land  designations.  BLM  lands 
would  benefit  from  the  management  strategies  and  disturbance  caps  implemented  in  areas 
where  conservation  and  resource  protection  are  paramount  under  the  proposed  changes. 
DFAs  on  BLM  lands  would  encourage  renewable  energy  development  at  those  locations, 
resulting  in  industrial-type  development  where  previously  there  was  little  or  none. 

IV.11.3.4.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  2 

The  analysis  of  Covered  Activities  under  the  NCCP  is  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of 
the  interagency  alternatives.  Reserve  design  features  and  other  conservation  actions  under 
the  NCCP  alternatives  represent  more  detailed  categories  of  the  reserve  design  under  the 
interagency  Plan-wide  alternatives.  These  NCCP  differences  in  reserve  design  features  do 
not  affect  nonbiological  resources  analyzed  in  this  document,  and  the  analysis  of  reserve 
design  and  CMAs  under  the  NCCP  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of  the 
interagency  alternatives,  as  described  in  Section  IV.ll. 3. 2.1. 

IV.11.3.4.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  2 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.ll. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only. 

Appendix  R2,  Table  R2.11-7,  shows  the  DFA  disturbance  acreages  by  county  and  land  use 
designation  within  the  1,730,000  acres  of  GCP  lands  under  Alternative  2.  Potential  planned 
land  use  conflicts  could  occur  primarily  with  designated  as  open  space,  residential,  and 
agricultural  lands.  The  majority  of  the  potential  policy  conflicts  could  occur  in  Imperial, 
Kern,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Bernardino  counties,  with  a combined  total  of  approximately 
1,600,000  acres  for  these  counties.  The  total  acreage  of  GCP  DFAs  is  lower  in  Alternative  2 
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than  in  the  Preferred  Alternative  (see  Table  lV.11-1].  Overall,  agricultural  and  residential 
land  use  designations  on  the  nonfederal  lands  (GCP)  have  the  potential  to  be  impacted 
more  under  Alternative  2 than  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.11.3.4.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.ll.3.4.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  on  land  use  and  policies  would  be  the 
same  under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  as  described  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in 
Section  IV.11.3.1.5.1. 

IV.ll. 3.4.S.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Analysis  of  BLM  LUPA  impacts  on  land  use  is  presented  in  Chapters  1V.13,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  Lands  and  Realty,  and  1V.14,  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Land  Designations, 
Classifications,  Allocations,  and  Lands  With  Wilderness  Characteristics. 

IV.11.3.4.6  CEQA  Significance  Determination  for  Alternative  2 

LU-1:  Plan  components  would  conflict  with  existing  and  planned  land  uses  and 
related  plans  and  policies.  The  CEQA  significance  determination  for  Alternative  2 
would  be  the  same  as  for  the  Preferred  Alternative.  As  under  the  Preferred  Alternative, 
Alternative  2 could  conflict  with  existing  land  uses  and  policies  in  several  of  the  counties 
within  the  Plan  Area.  If  a project  were  deemed  to  be  in  conflict  with  adopted  plans, 
regulations,  and  policies,  local  authorities  would  need  to  determine  whether  they  would 
amend  these  to  address  the  conflict.  A land  use  plan  or  policy  conflict  could  result  from 
many  variables  (e.g.  location,  site  resources  or  topography,  type  of  project,  jurisdiction, 
etc.),  and  plan  and  policy  changes  made  by  local  agencies  after  completion  of  this  Plan 
could  result  in  additional  inconsistencies.  Mitigation  Measure  LU-la  requires  that 
applicants  identify  how  the  project  addresses  applicable  agency  policies  and  if 
inconsistencies  are  identified  address  how  the  project  will  avoid  or  minimize  potential 
inconsistencies  or  the  actions  needed  to  make  the  project  consistent.  After 
implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations  as  well  as  Mitigation 
Measure  LU-la  (Minimize  Inconsistencies  With  Local  Agency  Plans  and  Policies],  land  use 
impacts  associated  with  Alternative  2 would  be  less  than  significant  with  mitigation. 

IV.  11.3.4. 7 Comparison  of  Alternative  2 with  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  IV.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  2 with 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 
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IV.11.3.4.7.1  Alternative  2 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

Compared  to  the  Preferred  Alternative,  Alternative  2 would  result  in  an  approximately 
20%  more  ground  disturbance.  The  majority  of  potential  existing  and  planned  land  use 
conflicts  could  occur  in  Imperial,  Kern,  and  San  Bernardino  counties.  The  following  is  a 
summary  of  Tables  R2.11-2  and  R2.11-6,  which  compare  the  differences  in  DFA  acreages 
by  land  use  designations  and  county  between  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  Alternative  2. 

• In  Imperial  County,  Alternative  2 would  include  wind  and  solar  energy  development 
similar  to  the  Preferred  Alternative.  The  amount  of  county  agricultural  land  would 
be  the  same  as  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  [approximately  465,000  acres  for 
both  alternatives]  and  for  both  alternatives  represents  the  largest  category  of  DFA 
land.  The  second-highest  DFA  category  for  both  alternatives  is  BLM  land.  Under 
Alternative  2,  the  DFAs  would  include  approximately  234,  000  acres  of  BLM  lands 
compared  with  approximately  131,000  acres  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

• In  Inyo  County,  the  Preferred  Alternative  includes  more  than  10,000  acres  of  DFAs 
that  are  county  lands  under  open  space  designations  and  approximately  26,000  acres 
of  BLM  land.  By  contrast.  Alternative  2 includes  more  than  22,000  acres  of  county 
lands  under  open  space  designations,  and  there  would  be  35,000  acres  of  BLM  land. 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  solar  energy  and  geothermal  energy  would  be 
developed.  Under  Alternative  2,  solar,  geothermal,  and  wind  energy  would 
be  developed. 

• In  Kern  County,  under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the  majority  of  the  designated  lands 
within  DFAs  are  county  lands  under  agricultural,  residential,  and  open  space  desig- 
nations. Under  Alternative  2,  the  same  designations  occur  in  DFAs,  and  the  acreage 
of  potential  development  within  each  of  these  designations  is  slightly  lower  under 
the  Preferred  Alternative.  However,  Alternative  2 would  include  more  BLM  land. 

Under  both  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  Alternative  2,  development  in  Kern 
County  would  include  wind  and  solar  energy  development. 

• In  Los  Angeles  County,  under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the  county  lands  in  DFAs 
include  approximately  165,000  acres  of  residential  land  designations.  Under  Alter- 
native 2,  the  county-designated  lands  within  DFAs  include  approximately  172,000 
acres  of  residential  land  designations. 

Under  both  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  Alternative  2,  the  majority  of  development 
in  Los  Angeles  County  would  consist  of  solar  energy  generation  and  transmission  lines. 

• In  Riverside  County,  lands  within  DFAs  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  include 
approximately  172,000  acres  of  BLM  lands  and  approximately  86,000  acres  of 
county  lands  under  agricultural  and  open  space  designations.  The  majority  of  the 
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designated  lands  under  Alternative  2 include  county-designated  agricultural  and 
open  space  lands  with  the  same  acreage  as  noted  for  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

The  majority  of  development  in  Riverside  County  under  the  Preferred  Alternative 
includes  wind  and  solar  energy  generation.  Alternative  2 would  include  solar,  wind, 
and  transmission  development. 

• In  San  Bernardino  County,  under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  lands  within  DFAs 
include  approximately  242,000  acres  of  county  lands  under  residential  designations 
and  40,000  acres  in  open  space  lands.  Under  Alternative  2,  lands  in  DFAs  include 
approximately  185,000  acres  of  BLM  lands  and  approximately  319,000  acres  of 
county  lands  with  residential  and  open  space  land  designations. 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the  majority  of  development  in  San  Bernardino 
County  would  consist  of  wind  and  solar  energy  generation.  Under  Alternative  2,  the 
majority  of  development  in  San  Bernardino  County  would  consist  of  solar,  wind,  and 
transmission  lines. 

• In  San  Diego  County,  neither  alternative  would  have  county-designated  land  uses 
within  DFAs.  There  would  be  no  land  use  impacts  in  San  Diego  County. 

According  to  the  Plan-wide  totals  from  Table  IV.11-1,  Alternative  2 would  have  substantially 
greater  land  disturbance  than  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  more  potential  for  land  use 
plan  and  policy  inconsistencies. 

IV.ll. 3.4.7. 2 Alternative  2 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  BLM  Land 
Use  Plan  Amendment 

A comparison  of  Alternative  2 to  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  BLM  LUPA  impacts  on  land 
use  is  presented  in  Chapters  IV.13,  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Lands  and  Realty,  and 
IV.14,  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Land  Designations,  Classifications,  Allocations,  and 
Lands  with  Wilderness  Characteristics. 

IV.11.3.4.7.3  Alternative  2 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  NCCP 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  2 are  the  same  as  those  for  the  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive and  are  discussed  in  Section  IV.l  1.3.2. 1 for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

IV.11.3.4.7.4  Alternative  2 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

For  Alternative  2,  the  disturbance  area  in  the  DFAs  totals  approximately  1,730,000  acres  of 
nonfederal  lands  and  is  greater  than  the  Preferred  Alternative's  approximately  1,632,000 
acres  of  DFA  land.  Potential  planned  land  use  conflicts  could  occur  primarily  within  desig- 
nated as  open  space,  residential,  and  agricultural  lands.  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative, 
there  would  be  less  potential  conflicts  with  open  space  land  use  designations  throughout 
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the  seven  counties.  The  majority  of  the  potential  land  use  policy  conflicts  under  Alternative 
2 would  be  geographically  similar  to  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  could  occur  in  Imperial, 
Kern,  and  San  Bernardino  counties.  Overall,  the  potential  impact  to  agricultural  land  use 
designations  would  be  the  greatest  on  nonfederal  [GCP]  lands  under  both  alternatives. 

IV.11.3.5  Alternative  3 

IV. 11.3.5.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  3 

Under  Alternative  3,  renewable  energy  development  covered  in  the  Plan  is  confined  to 
DFAs  comprising  approximately  1,405,000  acres  with  approximately  1,175,000  acres  of 
nonfederal  DFA  land.  However,  as  noted  in  Table  lV.1-1,  the  expected  permanent 
disturbance  area  would  be  approximately  150,000  acres.  Alternative  3 emphasizes 
renewable  energy  development  that  focuses  on  the  western  Mojave  and  is  sensitive  to 
tribal  interests.  Like  the  Preferred  Alternative,  there  is  the  potential  for  conflicts  with 
renewable  energy  development  within  the  DFAs,  specifically  with  ground  disturbance  and 
from  the  operational  effects  of  each  of  the  technologies  and  transmission. 

IV.11.3. 5.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

The  types  of  land  use  impacts  would  be  the  same  as  discussed  under  the  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive [Section  IV.ll. 3. 2.1);  however,  the  amount  of  land  affected  in  the  Plan  Area  would 
differ  under  this  alternative. 

Impact  LU-1:  Plan  components  would  conflict  with  existing  and  planned  land  uses  and 
related  plans  and  policies. 

Under  Alternative  3,  generation  development  and  transmission  focus  on  western  Mojave — 
which  affects  San  Bernardino,  Imperial,  and  Riverside  counties — with  fewer  potential 
impacts  in  Kern  County.  The  majority  of  potential  land  use  policy  and  planned  land  use 
conflicts  could  occur  in  San  Bernardino  County.  The  land  with  potential  land  use  conflicts  in 
the  counties  is  dominated  by  agricultural  and  residential  designations.  Based  on  Tables 
R2.11-8  and  R2.11-9,  in  Appendix  R2,  the  following  is  a summary  of  the  potential  land  use 
impacts  for  each  county  within  the  Plan  Area: 

• In  Imperial  County,  the  vast  majority  of  the  lands  within  DFAs  are  county  lands 
under  agricultural  designations  and  BLM  lands.  Solar  and  geothermal  development 
would  be  the  main  types  of  development. 
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• In  Inyo  County,  the  vast  majority  of  renewable  energy  development  within  DFAs 
would  be  on  BLM  lands  and  county  lands  with  open  space  designations.  Solar  and 
geothermal  development  would  be  the  main  types  of  development. 

• In  Kern  County,  the  majority  of  the  lands  within  DFAs  are  county  lands  under  agri- 
cultural, residential,  and  open  space  land  designations.  The  majority  of  development 
in  Kern  County  would  be  solar  and  wind  energy  generation. 

• In  Los  Angeles  County,  the  majority  of  the  lands  within  DFAs  are  county  lands  with 
residential  land  designations.  The  majority  of  development  in  Los  Angeles  County 
would  consist  of  solar  energy  generation  and  transmission  lines. 

• In  Riverside  County,  the  majority  of  the  lands  within  DFAs  are  BLM  lands  and 
county  lands  with  agricultural  designations.  The  majority  of  development  in  River- 
side County  would  be  solar  and  wind  energy  generation. 

• In  San  Bernardino  County,  the  majority  of  the  lands  within  DFAs  are  county  lands 
with  residential  designations  and  BLM  lands.  Other  lands  have  agricultural,  indus- 
trial, and  open  space  designations.  The  majority  of  development  in  San  Bernardino 
County  would  be  wind  and  solar  energy  generation. 

• In  San  Diego  County,  there  would  be  no  county-designated  land  uses  within  DFAs. 

Impacts  to  Study  Area  Lands 

Future  Assessment  Areas.  Lands  within  FAAs  are  neither  reserve  lands  nor  DFAs;  they 
are  simply  areas  that  are  deferred  for  future  assessment.  The  future  assessment  will  deter- 
mine their  suitability  for  renewable  energy  development  or  for  ecological  conservation.  If 
renewable  energy  development  occurs  on  FAA  lands,  a Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  would 
not  be  required.  FAAs  for  each  alternative  are  included  and  located  as  shown  in  Table  IV.l- 
2 and  Figure  II. 6-1  for  Alternative  3 in  Volume  II.  The  FAAs  represent  areas  where  renew- 
able energy  development  or  inclusion  in  the  reserve  design  could  be  implemented  through 
an  amendment  to  the  DRECP,  but  additional  assessment  would  be  needed. 

Because  most  of  the  FAAs  are  presented  as  undesignated  areas  in  the  action  alternatives, 
there  would  be  no  difference  between  the  FAAs  and  undesignated  areas  in  the  Preferred 
Alternative  except  that  renewable  development  in  an  FAA  would  not  require  a BLM  Land 
Use  Plan  Amendment  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler 
than  if  the  location  were  left  undesignated.  Development  of  the  FAAs  would  not  result  in 
land  use  impacts  because  county  agencies  will  continue  to  have  an  opportunity  to  provide 
input  to  projects  proposed  in  these  areas  and  to  provide  input  regarding  the  project's  con- 
sistency with  local  plans  and  policies. 
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Special  Analysis  Areas.  Designating  the  SAAs  as  conservation  would  have  minimal  impact 
to  this  resource.  Impacts  would  be  the  same  as  those  explained  for  the  Plan-wide  reserve 
design  in  Section  IV.ll. 2. 2,  Impacts  of  the  Reserve  Design. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  as  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  EIR/EIS  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered 
Activities  could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  plan  amendment. 
However,  development  of  renewable  energy  on  Variance  Lands  would  not  require  a BLM 
Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat 
simpler  than  if  the  location  were  left  undesignated.  Development  of  the  DRECP  Variance 
Lands  would  not  result  in  land  use  impacts  because  county  agencies  will  continue  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  provide  input  to  projects  proposed  in  these  areas  and  to  provide  input 
regarding  the  project's  consistency  with  local  plans  and  policies. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

Plan  implementation  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well  as  the 
development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other  lands. 

The  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development  covered  by  the  Plan  would  be  lessened 
in  several  ways.  First,  the  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alternative,  including  specific 
biological  reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  In  addition,  the  implementa- 
tion of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations,  and  standards  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  proj- 
ect development.  If  significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  implementation  of  CMAs  and 
compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  then  specific  mitigation  measures  are  rec- 
ommended in  this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  3 (presented  in  Volume  II,  Section  11.3.1.1} 
defines  specific  actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation 
strategy  includes  definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native. While  the  CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM  lands  only,  this  analysis  assumes  that  all 
CMAs  would  be  applied  also  to  nonfederal  lands.  No  CMAs  specifically  apply  to  land  use- 
planning impacts.  However,  the  CMAs  for  many  resources  address  land  use  issues  directly 
or  indirectly.  These  include  CMAs  for  air  resources,  minerals,  comprehensive  trails  and 
travel  management,  BLM  lands  and  realty,  livestock  grazing,  recreation  and  visitor  services, 
and  wilderness  characteristics. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
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Setting  in  Volume  III.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized 
for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.ll. 3. 1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  mitigation  measures 
will  be  applied  to  reduce  further  some  of  the  DRECP’s  adverse  impacts.  Potentially  applic- 
able mitigation  measures  for  Alternative  3 are  the  same  as  those  described  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.ll. 3.5.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design 

The  impacts  from  the  reserve  design  for  Alternative  3 would  be  the  same  as  for  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative,  except  that  the  reserve  design  for  Alternative  3 includes  CPAs  totaling 
approximately  342,000  acres.  Of  this  amount  approximately  330,000  acres  would  be  pro- 
posed on  nonfederal  land  (see  Table  IV.11-2  and  Appendix  R2).  This  is  approximately 
18,000  acres  or  5%  more  than  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Open  space  land  use  designations 
dominate  the  CPAs  Plan-wide  within  county  lands  under  Alternative  3. 

IV.11.3.5.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  on  BLM  Land: 
Alternative  3 

IV.ll.3.5.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

The  type  of  impacts  related  to  BLM  LUPA  actions  for  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
development  would  be  the  same  as  the  Plan-wide  land  use  impacts  discussed  under  Impact 
LU-1.  Chapters  IV.13,  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Lands  and  Realty,  and  IV.14,  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  Land  Designations,  Classifications,  Allocations,  and  Lands  With  Wilder- 
ness Characteristics,  discuss  in  detail  impacts  to  BLM-designated  lands. 

IV.11.3. 5.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

Chapters  IV.13,  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Lands  and  Realty,  and  IV.14,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  Land  Designations,  Classifications,  Allocations,  and  Lands  With  Wilderness 
Characteristics,  discuss  in  detail  impacts  of  changes  to  BLM  land  designations.  BLM  lands 
would  benefit  from  the  management  strategies  and  disturbance  caps  implemented  in  areas 
where  conservation  and  resource  protection  are  paramount  under  the  proposed  changes. 
DFAs  on  BLM  lands  would  encourage  renewable  energy  development  at  those  locations, 
resulting  in  industrial-type  development  where  previously  there  was  little  or  none. 
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IV.11.3.53  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  3 

The  analysis  of  Covered  Activities  under  the  NCCP  is  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of 
the  interagency  alternatives.  Reserve  design  features  and  other  conservation  actions  under 
the  NCCP  alternatives  represent  more  detailed  categories  of  the  reserve  design  under  the 
interagency  Plan-wide  alternatives.  These  NCCP  differences  in  reserve  design  features  do 
not  affect  nonbiological  resources  analyzed  in  this  document;  and  the  analysis  of  reserve 
design  and  conservation  and  management  actions  under  the  NCCP  is  therefore  equivalent 
to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of  the  interagency  alternatives,  as  described  in  Section  IV.ll. 3. 2.1. 

IV.11.3.5.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  3 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  3 would  be  similar  to  those  identified  in  Section 
IV.ll. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only. 

Potential  conflicts  with  planned  land  uses  could  occur  primarily  in  areas  designated  resi- 
dential and  agricultural.  The  majority  of  the  potential  land  use  policy  conflicts  could  occur 
in  San  Bernardino,  Los  Angeles,  Imperial,  Kern,  and  Riverside  counties,  on  a total  of  approx- 
imately 207,000  acres.  This  total  represents  approximately  12%  fewer  acres  than  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.11.3.5.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area  ^ 

IV.ll.3.5.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  on  land  use  and  policies  would  be  the 
same  under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  as  described  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in 
Section  IV.11.3.1.5.1. 

IV.ll. 3. 5.5.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Analysis  of  BLM  LUPA  impacts  on  land  use  is  presented  in  Chapters  IV.13,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  Lands  and  Realty,  and  IV.14,  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Land  Designations, 
Classifications,  Allocations,  and  Lands  with  Wilderness  Characteristics. 

IV.11.3.5.6  CEQA  Significance  Determination  for  Alternative  3 

Impact  LU-1:  Plan  components  would  conflict  with  existing  and  planned  land  uses  and 
related  plans  and  policies. 

The  CEQA  significance  determination  for  Alternative  3 would  be  the  same  as  for  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative.  As  under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  Alternative  3 could  conflict  with 
existing  land  uses  and  policies  in  several  of  the  counties  within  the  Plan  Area.  If  a project  ^ 
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were  deemed  to  be  in  conflict  with  adopted  plans,  regulations,  and  policies,  local  author- 
ities would  need  to  determine  whether  they  would  amend  these  to  address  the  conflict. 

A land  use  plan  or  policy  conflict  could  result  from  many  variables  (e.g.  location,  site 
resources  or  topography,  type  of  project,  jurisdiction,  etc.),  and  plan  and  policy  changes 
made  by  local  agencies  after  completion  of  this  Plan  could  result  in  additional  incon- 
sistencies. Mitigation  Measure  LU-la  requires  that  applicants  identify  how  the  project 
addresses  applicable  agency  policies  and  if  inconsistencies  are  identified  address  how  the 
project  will  avoid  or  minimize  potential  inconsistencies  or  the  actions  needed  to  make 
the  project  consistent.  After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and 
regulations  as  well  as  Mitigation  Measure  LU-la  (Minimize  Inconsistencies  With  Local 
Agency  Plans  and  Policies),  land  use  impacts  associated  with  Alternative  3 would  be  less 
than  significant  with  mitigation. 

IV.11.3.5, 7 Comparison  of  Alternative  3 with  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  IV.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  3 with 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.11.3.5.7.1  Alternative  3 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

Compared  with  the  Preferred  Alternative,  Alternative  3 would  have  substantially  less 
ground  disturbance  in  the  DFAs  based  on  acreage  (see  Table  IV.11-1).  The  majority  of 
potential  land  use  policy  and  planned  land  use  conflicts  could  occur  in  San  Bernardino  and 
Kern  counties.  The  following  is  a summary  of  Tables  R2.11-2  and  R2.11-8,  which  present 
acreages  by  land  use  designations  and  county  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  Alternative  3. 

• In  Imperial  County,  the  amount  of  agricultural  lands  within  DFAs  would  be  greater 
under  the  Preferred  Alternative  (464,000  acres)  than  under  Alternative  3 (267,000 
acres).  Under  Alternative  3,  DFAs  would  include  approximately  94,000  acres  of  BLM 
lands  compared  with  approximately  106,000  acres  under  the  Preferred  Alternative; 
BLM  lands  are  the  second-largest  land  use  category  for  DFAs  in  this  county. 

Both  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  Alternative  3 would  include  solar  and  geo- 
thermal energy  development. 

• In  Inyo  County,  the  Preferred  Alternative  includes  more  than  10,000  acres  of  lands 
within  DFAs  that  are  county  lands  with  open  space  designations  and  approximately 
26,000  acres  of  BLM  land.  Alternative  3 includes  more  than  8,000  acres  of  county 
lands  with  open  space  designations  and  approximately  13,000  acres  of  BLM  land. 

Both  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  Alternative  3 would  include  solar  and  geo- 
thermal energy  development. 
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• In  Kern  County,  under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the  majority  of  the  lands  in  DFAs  ( 

are  county  lands  with  agricultural  (67,000  acres),  residential  (80,000  acres),  and 

open  space  (123,000  acres)  land  designations.  Under  Alternative  3,  the  same 
designations  occur  in  DFAs  but  in  lesser  amounts  than  under  the  Preferred 
Alternative.  Alternative  3 includes  approximately  28,000  acres  of  agricultural, 
approximately  51,000  acres  of  residential,  and  approximately  71,000  acres  of 
lands  designated  as  open  space. 

Both  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  Alternative  3 would  include  wind  and  solar 
energy  development. 

• In  Los  Angeles  County,  under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  lands  under  county  jurisdic- 
tion in  DFAs  include  more  than  165,000  acres  of  residential  land  designations.  Under 
Alternative  3,  the  majority  of  the  county-designated  lands  within  DFAs  would  also 
include  residential  land  designations,  but  at  a lesser  amount  of  approximately 

107.000  acres. 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the  majority  of  development  in  Los  Angeles  County 
would  consist  of  solar  energy  generation  and  transmission  lines.  Alternative  3 would 
include  solar,  wind,  and  transmission  development. 

• In  Riverside  County,  under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  lands  in  DFAs  include  approxi- 
mately 172,000  acres  of  BLM  lands  and  approximately  86,000  acres  of  county  lands  [ 

with  agricultural  and  open  space  designations.  Lands  under  Alternative  3 include 
approximately  38,000  acres  of  BLM  land  and  86,000  acres  of  county  agricultural  and 

open  space  lands. 

The  majority  of  development  in  Riverside  County  would  consist  of  wind  and  solar 
energy  generation  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Alternative  3 would  include 
solar,  wind,  and  transmission  development. 

• In  San  Bernardino  County,  under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the  major  land  categories 
within  DFAs  include  approximately  242,000  acres  of  county  lands  with  residential 
designations,  approximately  40,000  acres  of  open  space  land  designations,  and 

35.000  acres  of  BLM  lands.  Under  Alternative  3 lands  in  DFAs  include  approximately 

220.000  acres  of  county  lands  with  residential  land  designations,  26,000  acres  of 
land  in  open  space  designation,  and  approximately  49,000  acres  of  BLM  lands. 

Under  both  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  Alternative  3,  wind,  solar,  and  transmission 
could  be  developed  in  the  county. 

• In  San  Diego  County,  neither  alternative  would  have  county-designated  land  uses 
within  DFAs.  There  would  be  no  land  use  impacts  in  San  Diego  County. 

i 
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According  to  the  Plan-wide  totals  from  Table  lV.11-1,  the  Preferred  Alternative  includes 
approximately  2,024,000  acres  of  DFA  land;  and  Alternative  3 includes  approximately 
1,405,000  acres  of  DFA  land.  Based  on  the  smaller  acreage  of  ground  disturbance  in  the 
DFAs,  the  potential  for  land  use  and  policy  impacts  under  Alternative  3 would  be  less  than 
under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.11.3. 5.7.2  Alternative  3 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  BLM  Land 
Use  Plan  Amendment 

A comparison  of  Alternative  3 to  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  BLM  LUPA  impacts  on  land 
use  is  presented  in  Chapters  1V.13,  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Lands  and  Realty,  and 
1V.14,  Bureau  Land  Management  Land  Designations,  Classifications,  Allocations,  and  Lands 
With  Wilderness  Characteristics. 

IV.11.3.5.7.3  Alternative  3 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  NCCP 

Under  Alternative  3,  the  impacts  of  the  NCCP  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native and  are  discussed  in  Section  IV.ll. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

IV.11.3.5.7.4  Alternative  3 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

Potential  conflicts  under  Alternative  3 could  occur  primarily  in  residential  and  agricultural 
designated  lands.  The  majority  of  the  potential  land  use  policy  conflicts  could  occur  in  San 
Bernardino,  Los  Angeles,  Imperial,  Kern,  and  Riverside  counties,  on  a total  of  approxi- 
mately 1,175,000  acres.  This  GCP  DFA  acreage  (nonfederal  lands)  is  substantially  less  than 
under  the  Preferred  Alternative  (1,632,000  acres). 

IV.11.3.6  Alternative  4 

IV.11.3.6.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  4 

Under  Alternative  4,  renewable  energy  development  activities  covered  by  the  Plan  are 
confined  to  DFAs  comprising  approximately  1,608,000  acres  with  approximately  1,332,000 
acres  of  nonfederal  DFA  land.  However,  as  noted  in  Table  IV.1-1,  the  estimated  permanent 
disturbance  area  is  approximately  148,000  acres.  Alternative  4 would  maximize  renewable 
energy  development  flexibility  and  could  create  land  use  incompatibility.  Impacts  that 
could  result  from  renewable  energy  development  within  the  DFAs  would  occur  from  spe- 
cific ground  disturbance  and  the  operational  effects  from  each  of  the  technologies  and  its 
required  transmission. 
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IV.11.3.6.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

The  types  of  land  use  impacts  would  be  the  same  as  discussed  under  the  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive [Section  IV.ll. 3. 2.1);  however,  the  amount  of  land  affected  in  the  Plan  Area  would 
differ  under  this  alternative. 

Impact  LU-1:  Plan  components  would  conflict  with  existing  and  planned  land  uses  and 
related  plans  and  policies. 

Under  Alternative  4,  generation  development  and  transmission  are  focused  in  Imperial, 
Kern,  Los  Angeles,  Riverside,  and  San  Bernardino  counties,  with  fewer  potential  impacts 
in  Kern  County.  Based  on  the  geographic  distribution  of  generation  development  within 
the  DFAs  under  Alternative  4,  the  majority  of  potential  land  use  policy  and  planned  land 
use  conflicts  could  occur  in  San  Bernardino,  Imperial,  and  Riverside  counties.  The  land 
with  potential  land  use  conflicts  in  the  counties  are  those  with  agricultural  and 
residential  designations.  Lands  shown  as  open  space  would  also  be  affected  in  several 
counties,  most  significantly  in  Kern  County  [based  on  nonfederal  acreage).  Based  on 
Table  R2. 11-10  in  Appendix  R2,  the  following  is  a summary  of  the  potential  land  use 
impacts  for  each  county  within  the  Plan  Area: 

• In  Imperial  County,  the  vast  majority  of  the  lands  within  DFAs  are  county  lands  with 
agricultural  designations  and  BLM  lands.  Solar  and  geothermal  development  would 
be  the  main  types  of  development. 

• In  Inyo  County,  the  vast  majority  of  development  within  DFAs  would  be  on  BLM 
lands  and  county  lands  with  open  space  designations.  Solar  and  geothermal  devel- 
opment would  be  the  main  types  of  development. 

• In  Kern  County,  the  majority  of  the  lands  within  DFAs  are  county  lands  under  agri- 
cultural, residential,  and  open  space  land  designations.  The  majority  of  development 
in  Kern  County  would  be  solar  and  wind  energy  generation. 

• In  Los  Angeles  County,  the  majority  of  the  lands  within  DFAs  are  county  lands  with 
residential  land  designations.  The  majority  of  development  in  Los  Angeles  County 
would  consist  of  solar  energy  generation  and  transmission  lines. 

• In  Riverside  County,  the  majority  of  the  lands  within  DFAs  are  BLM  lands,  and 
county  lands  with  agricultural  designations.  The  majority  of  development  in  River- 
side County  would  consist  of  solar  and  wind  energy  generation. 
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• In  San  Bernardino  County,  the  majority  of  the  lands  within  DFAs  are  county  lands 
with  residential  designations.  Other  lands  have  agricultural,  industrial,  and  open 
space  designations.  The  majority  of  development  in  San  Bernardino  County  would 
be  wind  and  solar  energy  generation. 

• In  San  Diego  County,  there  would  be  no  county-designated  land  uses  within  DFAs. 

Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

Future  Assessment  Areas.  There  are  no  FAAs  in  this  alternative. 

Special  Analysis  Areas.  Designating  the  SAAs  as  conservation  would  have  minimal  impact 
to  this  resource.  Impacts  would  be  the  same  as  those  explained  for  the  Plan-wide  reserve 
design  in  the  Section  IV.ll. 3. 6.1. 2,  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  as  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  EIR/EIS  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered 
Activities  could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  plan  amendment. 
However,  development  of  renewable  energy  on  Variance  Lands  would  not  require  a BLM 
Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat 
simpler  than  if  the  location  were  left  undesignated.  Development  of  the  DRECP  Variance 
Lands  would  not  result  in  land  use  impacts  because  county  agencies  will  continue  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  provide  input  to  projects  proposed  in  these  areas  and  to  provide  input 
regarding  the  project's  consistency  with  local  plans  and  policies. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

Plan  implementation  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well  as  the 
development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other  lands. 

The  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development  covered  by  the  Plan  would  be  lessened 
in  several  ways.  First,  the  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alternative,  including  specific 
biological  reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  In  addition,  the  implementa- 
tion of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations,  and  standards  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  proj- 
ect development.  If  significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  implementation  of  CMAs  and 
compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  then  specific  mitigation  measures  are  rec- 
ommended in  this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  4 (presented  in  Volume  II,  Section  II. 3. 1.1] 
defines  specific  actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation 
strategy  includes  a definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  the  Preferred 
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Alternative.  While  the  CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM  lands  only,  this  analysis  assumes  that 
all  CMAs  would  be  applied  also  to  nonfederal  lands.  No  CMAs  specifically  apply  to  land  use 
planning  impacts.  However,  the  CMAs  for  many  resources  address  land  use  issues  directly 
or  indirectly.  These  include  CMAs  for  air  resources,  minerals,  comprehensive  trails  and 
travel  management,  BLM  lands  and  realty,  livestock  grazing,  recreation  and  visitor  services, 
and  wilderness  characteristics. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  III.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized 
for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.ll. 3. 1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  mitigation  measures 
will  be  applied  to  reduce  further  some  of  the  DRECP's  adverse  impacts.  Potentially  applic- 
able mitigation  measures  for  Alternative  4 are  the  same  as  those  described  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.11.3.6.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design 

The  impacts  from  the  reserve  design  for  Alternative  4 would  be  the  same  as  for  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative,  except  that  the  proposed  CPAs  would  total  approximately  340,000  acres 
within  the  Plan  Area  for  Alternative  4.  This  amount  would  include  approximately  328,000 
acres  of  nonfederal  land  [see  Table  IV.11-1  and  Appendix  R2}.  This  is  approximately  9% 
more  than  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Open  space  and  residential  land  use  designa- 
tions would  dominate  the  CPAs  Plan-wide  within  county  lands  under  Alternative  4. 

IV.11,3.6.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  on  BLM  Land: 
Alternative  4 

IV.ll.3.6.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

The  type  of  impacts  related  to  BLM  LUPA  actions  for  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
development  would  be  the  same  as  the  Plan-wide  land  use  impacts  discussed  under  Impact 
LU-1.  Chapters  IV.13,  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Lands  and  Realty,  and  IV.14,  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  Land  Designations,  Classifications,  Allocations,  and  Lands  with  Wilder- 
ness Characteristics,  discuss  in  detail  impacts  to  BLM-designated  lands. 
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IV.11.3.6.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

Chapters  IV.13,  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Lands  and  Realty,  and  IV.14,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  Land  Designations,  Classifications,  Allocations,  and  Lands  With  Wilderness 
Characteristics,  discuss  in  detail  impacts  of  changes  to  BLM  land  designations.  BLM  lands 
would  benefit  from  the  management  strategies  and  disturbance  caps  implemented  in  areas 
where  conservation  and  resource  protection  are  paramount  under  the  proposed  changes. 
DFAs  on  BLM  lands  would  encourage  renewable  energy  development  at  those  locations, 
resulting  in  industrial-type  development  where  previously  there  was  little  or  none. 

l\f. 11.3.6.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  4 

The  analysis  of  Covered  Activities  under  the  NCCP  is  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of 
the  interagency  alternatives.  Reserve  design  features  and  other  conservation  actions  under 
the  NCCP  alternatives  represent  more  detailed  categories  of  the  reserve  design  under  the 
interagency  Plan-wide  alternatives.  These  NCCP  differences  in  reserve  design  features  do 
not  affect  nonbiological  resources  analyzed  in  this  document;  and  the  analysis  of  reserve 
design  and  conservation  and  management  actions  under  the  NCCP  is  therefore  equivalent 
to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of  the  interagency  alternatives,  as  described  in  Section  IV.ll. 3. 2.1. 

IV.11.3.6.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  4 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  4 would  be  similar  to  those  identified  in  Section 
IV.ll. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only. 

Appendix  R2  [Table  R2. 11-11)  shows  the  DFA  disturbance  acreages  by  county  within  the 
approximately  328,000  acres  of  GCP  lands  under  Alternative  4.  Potential  conflicts  could 
occur,  primarily  with  lands  designated  as  residential  and  open  space  designated  lands.  The 
majority  of  potential  conflicts  would  occur  in  San  Bernardino  and  Kern  counties,  on  approxi- 
mately 1,332,000  acres  of  DFA  lands.  This  is  approximate  22%  more  DFAs  lands  in  the  GCP 
than  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.  11.3.6.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.ll. 3.6.5. 1 Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  on  land  use  and  policies  would  be  the 
same  under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  as  described  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in 
Section  IV.11.3.1.5.1. 
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IV.11.3.6.5.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Analysis  of  BLM  LUPA  impacts  on  land  use  is  presented  in  Chapters  1V.13,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  Lands  and  Realty,  and  IV.14,  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Land  Designations, 
Classifications,  Allocations,  and  Lands  with  Wilderness  Characteristics. 

IV.11.3.6.6  CEQA  Significance  Determination  for  Alternative  4 

LU-1:  Plan  components  would  conflict  with  existing  and  planned  land  uses  and 
related  plans  and  policies.  The  CEQA  significance  determination  for  Alternative  4 would 
be  the  same  as  for  the  Preferred  Alternative.  As  under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  Alterna- 
tive 4 could  conflict  with  existing  land  uses  and  policies  in  several  of  the  counties  within 
the  Plan  Area.  If  a project  were  deemed  to  be  in  conflict  with  adopted  plans,  regulations, 
and  policies,  local  authorities  would  need  to  determine  whether  they  would  amend  these  to 
address  the  conflict.  A land  use  plan  or  policy  conflict  could  result  from  many  variables 
[e.g.  location,  site  resources  or  topography,  type  of  project,  jurisdiction,  etc.),  and  plan  and 
policy  changes  made  by  local  agencies  after  completion  of  this  Plan  could  result  in 
additional  inconsistencies.  Mitigation  Measure  LU-la  requires  that  applicants  identify  how 
the  project  addresses  applicable  agency  policies  and  if  inconsistencies  are  identified 
address  how  the  project  will  avoid  or  minimize  potential  inconsistencies  or  the  actions 
needed  to  make  the  project  consistent.  After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws 
and  regulations  as  well  as  Mitigation  Measure  LU-la  (Minimize  Inconsistencies  With  Local 
Agency  Plans  and  Policies),  land  use  impacts  associated  with  Alternative  4 would  be  less 
than  significant  with  mitigation. 

IV.11.3.6.7  Comparison  of  Alternative  4 with  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  IV.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  4 with 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.11.3.6.7.1  Alternative  4 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

Compared  with  the  Preferred  Alternative,  Alternative  4 would  result  in  an  approximately 
25%  less  ground  disturbance  in  the  DFAs.  The  majority  of  potential  land  use  policy  and 
land  use  plan  conflicts  could  occur  in  San  Bernardino  and  Imperial  counties.  Lands  shown 
as  open  space  would  also  be  affected  in  several  counties,  most  significantly  in  Kern  County 
[nonfederal  land).  The  following  is  a summary  of  Tables  R2.11-2  and  R2. 11-10,  which 
presents  the  land  use  designations  by  county  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  Alternative  4. 

• In  Imperial  County,  the  majority  of  the  lands  within  DFAs  are  county  agricultural 
lands  under  both  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  Alternative  4. 
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The  Preferred  Alternative  would  include  approximately  733,000  acres  of  DFA  land 
identified  for  solar,  wind,  and  geothermal  energy  development.  Alternative  4 
would  include  approximately  447,000  of  DFA  land  for  solar  and  geothermal 
energy  generation. 

• In  Inyo  County,  the  Preferred  Alternative  includes  more  than  10,000  acres  of  lands 
within  DFAs  that  are  county  lands  with  open  space  designations  and 
approximately  26,000  acres  of  BLM  land.  Alternative  4 includes  approximately 

13.000  acres  of  county  lands  under  open  space  designations  and  approximately 

15.000  acres  of  BLM  land. 

Under  both  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  Alternative  4,  solar  energy  and  geothermal 
energy  would  be  developed. 

• In  Kern  County,  under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the  majority  of  the  lands  within 
DFAs  are  county  lands  with  agricultural,  residential,  and  open  space  land  designa- 
tions. Under  Alternative  4,  the  same  prominent  land  designations  occur  within  DFAs 
in  Kern  County. 

Both  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  Alternative  4 would  include  wind  energy  and 
solar  energy  development. 

• In  Los  Angeles  County,  under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the  majority  of  the  lands 
under  county  jurisdiction  in  DFAs  are  residential  designated  lands  (approximately 

165.000  acres).  Under  Alternative  4,  the  majority  of  the  county  lands  within  DFAs 
are  also  residential  designated  lands  at  the  same  acreage. 

Under  both  alternatives,  the  majority  of  development  in  Los  Angeles  County  would 
consist  of  solar  energy  generation  and  transmission  lines. 

• In  Riverside  County,  under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  DFA  lands  include  approxi- 
mately 172,000  acres  of  BLM  lands  and  approximately  86,000  acres  of  county  lands 
with  agricultural  and  open  space  designations.  The  lands  under  Alternative  4 
include  approximately  163,000  acres  of  BLM  lands  and  approximately  86,000  acres 
of  county  agricultural  and  open  space  lands. 

Both  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  Alternative  4 would  primarily  include  wind  and 
solar  development. 

• In  San  Bernardino  County,  under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  lands  within  DFAs 
include  approximately  242,000  acres  of  county  lands  under  residential 
designations  and  40,000  acres  of  lands  designated  as  open  space.  Under 
Alternative  4,  the  lands  in  DFAs  include  approximately  40,000  acres  of  lands 
designated  as  open  space  and  approximately  226,000  acres  of  county  lands  with 
residential  designations. 
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The  Preferred  Alternative  would  primarily  include  wind  and  solar  energy  genera- 
tion. Alternative  4 would  primarily  include  solar  energy,  wind  energy,  and 
transmission  lines. 

• In  San  Diego  County,  neither  alternative  would  have  county-designated  land  uses 
within  DFAs.  There  would  be  no  land  use  impacts  in  San  Diego  County. 

According  to  the  Plan-wide  totals  from  Table  IV.11-1,  Alternative  4 would  include 
1,608,000  acres  of  DFA  land  compared  with  approximately  2,024,000  acres  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative.  Based  on  the  smaller  acreage  of  ground  disturbance  in  the  DFAs, 
the  potential  for  land  use  and  policy  impacts  under  Alternative  4 would  be  less  than 
under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.ll. 3. 6.7. 2 Alternative  4 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  BLM  Land 
Use  Plan  Amendment 

A comparison  of  Alternative  4 with  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  BLM  LUPA  impacts  on 
land  use  is  presented  in  Chapters  1V.13,  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Lands  and  Realty,  and 
IV.14,  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Land  Designations,  Classifications,  Allocations,  and 
Lands  with  Wilderness  Characteristics. 

IV.11.3.6.7.3  Alternative  4 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  NCCP 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  4 are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section  IV.ll. 3. 2.1 
for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  Alternative  4 with  the  Preferred 
Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  for  Plan-wide  DRECP. 

IV.11.3.6.7.4  Alternative  4 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

Under  Alternative  4,  potential  conflicts  could  occur,  primarily  with  lands  designated  as 
agricultural,  residential,  or  open  space  because  these  are  the  areas  with  the  largest  DFA 
lands.  The  majority  of  the  potential  conflicts  would  occur  in  Imperial,  Kern,  Los  Angeles, 
and  San  Bernardino  counties  on  approximately  1,332,000  acres  of  DFA  land  under  the  GCP. 
Alternative  4 includes  less  acreage  [300,000  acres  less)  than  the  Preferred  Alternative 
under  the  GCP. 
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IV.12  AGRICULTURAL  LAND  AND  PRODUCTION 

The  analysis  in  this  chapter  addresses  the  potential  impacts  to  agricultural  resources  from 
implementation  of  the  Desert  Renewable  Energy  Conservation  Plan  (DRECP  or  Plan] 
alternatives.  This  analysis  is  based  on  descriptions  of  Covered  Activities  (outlined  in 
Volume  11,  Description  of  Proposed  Action  and  Alternatives)  on  both  federal  and  nonfederal 
lands.  Existing  conditions  for  agricultural  resources  appear  in  Volume  III  (111.12).  Grazing  is 
addressed  separately  in  Chapter  IV.16  (Livestock  Grazing).  Agricultural  land  potentially 
affected  by  project  alternatives  is  shown  in  Figures  IV.12-1  through  IV.12-6.  (Figures  are 
presented  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.) 

Please  note  that  impacts  related  to  private  lands  within  the  reserve  design  only  apply 
where  landowners  either  voluntarily  sell  or  donate  their  properties  (or  partial  interests  in 
their  properties)  so  that  Permittees,  agencies,  or  land  trusts  can  implement  mitigation. 

IV.12.1  Approach  to  Impact  Analysis 

IV.12. 1.1  General  Methods 

This  analysis  relies  on  data  from  the  California  Department  of  Conservation  (DOC)  Farm- 
land Mapping  and  Monitoring  Program  (FMMP),  and  from  DOC  on  enrollment  under  the 
California  Land  Conservation  Act  of  1965,  known  as  the  Williamson  Act.  The  majority  of  the 
Plan  Area,  or  78%,  has  not  been  mapped  by  the  FMMP  because  it  is  either  public  land  or 
very  remote.^  Because  this  analysis  relies  on  FMMP  data,  there  may  be  some  farmlands  in 
some  Development  Focus  Areas  (DFAs)  or  Conservation  Planning  Areas  that  are  not 
addressed  here.  In  addition,  the  status  of  some  farmland  may  have  changed  since  the  2010 
mapping  that  was  used  for  this  analysis.  However,  site-specific  analysis  and  local  permit- 
ting processes  would  determine  when  Important  Farmland  would  be  affected.  If  unmapped 
Important  Farmland  would  be  affected  by  a project  proposed  by  a DRECP  permittee,  the 
mitigation  measures  in  this  section  would  apply. 

This  analysis  focuses  on  potential  future  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  and  transmission  development 
within  DFAs,  and  on  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  (LUPA) 
decisions  that  could  either  convert  Important  Farmland  or  conflict  with  Williamson  Act 
contracts.  There  could  be  transmission  development  outside  the  DFAs,  but  it  would  be  subject  to 
Plan  permitting  and  management  conditions.  This  analysis  includes  the  following  assumptions: 

• Agricultural  activities  would  be  excluded  from  areas  developed  for  utility-scale  solar 
and  geothermal  energy  production,  but  may  be  compatible  with  some  wind  and 
transmission  development. 


' Approximately  20,000  acres  listed  as  "Important  Farmland”  and  "Farmland  of  Local  Importance"  under 
the  doc’s  FMMP  overlaps  BLM-managed  land  within  the  DRECP  area.  The  DOC  FMMP  designations  do  not 
apply  to  BLM-managed  land  therefore;  these  acres  are  not  included  in  this  analysis. 
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• Reserve  design  and  its  associated  biological  resources  conservation  and  Conserva- 
tion and  Management  Actions  (CMAs]  would  eliminate  agriculture  from  Reserve 
Design  Lands. 

• Williamson  Act  contracts  apply  only  to  privately  owned  land.  There  are  therefore  no 
Williamson  Act  lands  within  either  BLM  LUPA  or  other  federal  or  tribal  lands. 

• Development  of  solar  and  geothermal  projects  is  generally  not  compatible  with  Wil- 
liamson Act  contracts.  Williamson  Act  contracts  would  therefore  have  to  be 
cancelled  on  currently  enrolled  land. 

• Development  of  transmission  is  generally  compatible  with  Williamson  Act  contracts. 
Wind  project  development  may  also  be  compatible  with  Williamson  Act  contracts, 
depending  upon  county  policies. 

• Reserve  Design  Lands  would  be  compatible  with  Williamson  Act  contracts. 

Two  types  of  impacts  are  assessed  in  this  chapter:  impacts  from  the  conversion  of  agricul- 
tural land  to  renewable  energy  development,  and  impacts  from  renewable  energy  facilities 
on  adjacent  agricultural  operations.  The  first  is  determined  by  assessing  how  much  Impor- 
tant Farmland  and  Williamson  Act  land  would  be  affected  within  the  DFAs  for  each  alterna- 
tive. The  second  impact  type  is  assessed  only  generally  and  qualitatively. 

IV.12.1.2  CEQA  Standards  of  Significance 

The  California  Environmental  Quality  Act  (CEQA]  Guidelines  define  "significant  effect  on 
the  environment"  as  "a  substantial,  or  potentially  substantial,  adverse  change  in  any  of  the 
physical  conditions  within  the  area  affected  by  the  project  including  land,  air,  water,  min- 
erals, flora,  fauna,  ambient  noise,  and  objects  of  historic  or  aesthetic  significance"  (Guide- 
lines Section  15382).  CEQA  has  established  the  following  standards  for  determining  the  sig- 
nificance of  impacts  to  agricultural  resources.  These  standards  address  whether  a pro- 
posed project  could: 

• Convert  Prime  Farmland,  Unique  Farmland,  or  Important  Farmland  (as  shown  on 
the  maps  prepared  pursuant  to  the  FMMP)  to  nonagricultural  use. 

• Conflict  with  existing  zoning  for  either  agricultural  use  or  Williamson  Act  contracts. 

• Involve  other  changes  in  the  existing  environment  which,  due  to  their  location  or 
nature,  could  result  in  the  conversion  of  farmland  to  nonagricultural  use. 

This  analysis  combines  these  checklist  questions  to  establish  two  significance  standards: 

• AG-1:  Would  the  change  convert  Important  Farmland  to  nonagricultural  use  or 
conflict  with  Williamson  Act  contracts? 
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• AG-2;  Would  the  change  involve  other  changes  in  the  existing  environment  which, 

due  to  their  location  or  nature,  would  impair  agricultural  use  of  adjacent  agricul- 
tural operations? 

IV.12.2  Typical  Impacts  Common  to  All  Action  Alternatives 

The  potential  effects  of  renewable  energy  development  [solar,  wind,  and  geothermal)  and 
its  associated  right-of-way  [ROW)  requirements  [major  transmission,  generator  tie-lines 
[gen-ties],  and  substations)  on  Important  Farmland  were  assessed,  in  part,  through  review 
of  the  Solar  Programmatic  Environmental  Impact  Statement  [EIS),  the  Wind  Programmatic 
EIS,  and  the  Geothermal  Programmatic  EIS.  Plan  alternatives  would  result  in  future  renew- 
able energy  development  applications  within  identified  DFAs,  and  each  project  would 
undergo  individual  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  [NEPA)  and/or  CEQA  impact  analy- 
sis. Impacts  related  to  renewable  energy  projects  and  their  associated  facilities  would  vary 
depending  upon  the  proposed  technology,  location  of  project  area,  time  and  degree  of  dis- 
turbance from  development,  and  the  size  and  complexity  of  the  facilities. 

IV.12.2.1  Impacts  of  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development 

Both  agricultural  land  conversion  and  impacts  to  adjacent  agricultural  operations  could 
affect  high-quality  agricultural  soils.  There  are  many  ways  to  assess  and  define  agricultural 
soil  quality.  Because  of  the  scope  of  this  high-level  analysis,  this  document  relies  only  on 
Farmland  Mapping  and  Monitoring  Program  [FMMP)  farmland  classifications.  FMMP  farm- 
land classifications  are  based  partly  on  soil  quality  and  partly  on  agricultural  use.  The 
FMMP  designates  Prime  Farmland,  Farmland  of  Statewide  Importance,  Unique  Farmland, 
and  Farmland  of  Local  Importance;  for  purposes  of  this  analysis,  all  are  collectively  consid- 
ered as  "Important  Farmland." 

Methods  of  land  use  impact  calculations  are  described  in  detail  in  Volume  II.  Acreage 
impacts  were  calculated  based  on  the  target  megawatts  [MWs)  for  each  technology  type, 
along  with  other  footprint  assumptions.  For  solar  and  geothermal  technologies,  this  analy- 
sis assumes  that  the  entire  Plan  Area  would  be  affected.  For  wind  and  transmission  devel- 
opment, this  analysis  assumes  that  only  development  footprints  would  be  converted  to 
nonagricultural  use. 

IV.12.2,1.1  Impacts  of  Site  Characterization 

Site  characterization  activities  for  solar,  wind,  and  transmission  facilities  would  have  mini- 
mal if  any  impact  on  agricultural  production.  The  impact  of  geothermal  site  characteriza- 
tion would  include  both  conversion  of  agricultural  land  for  well  pads,  wells,  and  roads  and 
impacts  on  adjacent  agricultural  operations. 
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IV.  12.2. 1.2  Impacts  of  Construction  and  Decommissioning 

Construction  of  solar  and  geothermal  facilities  would  likely  eliminate  agricultural  use  within 
fenced  project  areas.  Wind  and  transmission  development,  on  the  other  hand,  would  eliminate 
agricultural  use  only  within  the  footprints  of  turbines,  poles,  and  associated  infrastructure. 
Conversion  of  agricultural  land  to  renewable  energy  development  would  be  long  term  but 
not  necessarily  permanent.  However,  since  generation  projects  are  typically  operational  for 
30  years  or  more,  agricultural  use  may  or  may  not  resume  after  they  are  decommissioned. 

The  impacts  of  construction  on  adjacent  agriculture  operations  would  be  the  same  for 
solar,  wind,  geothermal  and  transmission.  These  impacts  would  include  (1)  damage  to 
equipment,  crops,  and  livestock  from  increased  traffic  on  farm  roads;  (2)  competition  for 
water  resources,  including  groundwater;  [3)  water  and  soil  contamination;  (4)  suppression 
of  plant  growth  by  fugitive  dust;  [5]  soil  erosion;  and  [6]  the  spread  of  weeds. 

IV.12.2.1.3  Impacts  of  Operations  and  Maintenance 

The  operation  and  maintenance  of  solar,  wind,  geothermal  and  transmission  facilities 
would  have  some  ongoing  impacts  on  adjacent  agricultural  lands.  These  impacts  include 
[1}  damage  to  equipment,  crops,  and  livestock  from  increased  traffic  on  farm  roads;  [2) 
competition  for  water  resources,  including  groundwater;  (3)  water  and  soil  contamination; 
(4]  soil  erosion;  (5}  spread  of  weeds;  and  (6]  shading  of  crops. 

IV.12.2.2  Impacts  of  the  Reserve  Design 

Conservation  lands  within  the  reserve  design  and  their  associated  CMAs  limit  disturbance 
and  protect  a variety  of  resources.  However,  restrictions  tied  to  both  the  reserve  design 
and  to  biological  resources  CMAs  would  likely  prevent  ongoing  agricultural  use  in  most 
Reserve  Design  Lands.  As  a result.  Important  Farmland  within  Reserve  Design  Lands  would 
be  converted  to  nonagricultural  use.^  The  reserve  design  and  associated  CMAs  would  likely 
be  compatible  with  enrollment  in  the  Williamson  Act,  which  allows  for  open  space  preser- 
vation in  addition  to  active  agricultural  use.  Reserve  design  and  CMAs  would  not  adversely 
affect  adjacent  agricultural  operations. 


Note  that  Conservation  Planning  Areas  identified  on  private  lands  are  not  mandatory  and  would  only  be 
implemented  if  there  are  willing  sellers. 
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IV.12.2.3  Impacts  of  BLM  Land  Use  Plan  Decisions 

IV.  12.2.3.1  Impacts  of  Renewable  Energy  Development  and  Transmission  on 
BLM  Lands 

There  is  no  designated  Important  Farmland  on  BLM  lands.  See  Section  12.1.1  [General 
Methods)  for  more  details. 

IV.  12. 2.3.2  Impacts  of  BLM  Land  Designations  and  Management  Actions 

Because  BLM  LUPA  land  designations  would  be  managed  to  protect  ecological,  historic,  cul- 
tural, scenic  scientific,  and  recreation  resources  and  values,  the  use  of  or  access  to  agricul- 
tural resources  would  likely  be  restricted.  However,  there  is  no  designated  Important 
Farmland  on  BLM  lands. 

Details  on  allowable  uses  and  management  within  National  Landscape  Conservation  Sys- 
tem [NLCS)  lands  appear  in  the  LUPA  description  in  Volume  II.  Details  on  the  goals,  objec- 
tives, allowable  uses,  and  management  actions  for  each  Area  of  Critical  Environmental  Con- 
cern (ACEC)  and  Special  Recreation  Management  Area  [SRMA]  appear  in  the  LUPA 
worksheets  in  Appendix  H. 

IV.12.2.4  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan  and  General 
Conservation  Plan 

The  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan  [NCCP]  would  be  administered  by  the  California 
Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  [CDFW],  and  would  apply  to  the  entire  Plan  Area.  The  GCP 
would  be  administered  by  the  USFWS  and  would  apply  to  nonfederal  lands,  a subset  of  the 
entire  Plan  Area. 

IV.  12. 2.4.1  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan 

The  impacts  of  renewable  energy  development  permitted  under  the  NCCP  would  be  the 
same  as  those  defined  for  the  Plan-wide  impacts,  including  the  typical  impacts  described  in 
Section  IV.12. 2. 

IV.  12.2.4.2  General  Conservation  Plan 

The  types  of  impacts  resulting  from  renewable  energy  development  permitted  under  the 
General  Conservation  Plan  [GCP)  would  be  the  same  as  those  defined  for  Plan-wide 
impacts,  including  the  typical  impacts  described  in  Section  IV.12. 2. 2.  However,  the  loca- 
tions where  these  impacts  would  occur  would  vary  by  alternative.  Any  differences  in  these 
impacts  from  locational  differences  are  described  for  each  alternative. 
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IV.12.3  Impact  Analysis  by  Alternative 

The  following  sections  present  impact  analysis  for  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  Preferred 
Alternative,  and  Alternatives  1 through  4.  Tables  lV.12-1  through  IV-12-3  summarize 
impacts  on  Important  Farmland. 


Table  IV.12-1 

Acres  of  Important  Farmland  Converted  to  Nonagricultural  Use  by  Alternative 


Component 

No 

Action 

Preferred 

Alternative 

Alternative 

1 

Alternative 

2 

Alternative 

3 

Alternative 

4 

Renewable  energy 
and  transmission 
impact  acres 

25,000 

56,000 

71,000 

48,000 

57,000 

53,000 

Conservation 
Planning  Areas 
(Reserve  Design) 

NA 

3,000 

4,000 

3,000 

4,000 

4,000 

Total 

59,000 

75,000 

50,000 

61,000 

57,000 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Table  IV.12-2 

Acres  of  Williamson  Act  Land  in  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development 

Areas  by  Technology 


Component 

No 

Action 

Preferred 

Alternative 

Alternative 

1 

Alternative 

2 

Alternative 

3 

Alternative 

4 

Solar 

1,000 

2,000 

3,000 

1,000 

2,000 

2,000 

Wind 

200 

100 

50 

100 

100 

100 

Geothermal 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Transmission 

500 

400 

200 

300 

200 

500 

Total 

2,000 

2,000 

4,000 

2,000 

3,000 

3,000 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 
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Table  IV.12-3 

Acres  of  Important  Farmland  Converted  to 
Nonagricultural  Use  by  County  and  Alternative 


Component 

No 

Action 

Preferred 

Alternative 

Alternative 

1 

Alternative 

2 

Alternative 

3 

Alternative 

4 

For  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission 

Imperial  County 

15,000 

43,000 

50,000 

37,000 

41,000 

34,000 

Kern  County 

200 

600 

300 

400 

800 

700 

Los  Angeles  County 

700 

1,000 

2,000 

1,000 

2,000 

2,000 

Riverside  County 

9,000 

11,000 

18,000 

9,000 

13,000 

16,000 

San  Bernardino 
County 

100 

400 

800 

300 

700 

500 

San  Diego  County 

100 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

25,000 

56,000 

71,000 

48,000 

57,000 

53,000 

For  Conservation  Planning  Areas 

Imperial  County 

— 

80 

100 

80 

90 

100 

Kern  County 

— 

100 

500 

1 

200 

100 

Los  Angeles  County 

— 

1,000 

2,000 

800 

2,000 

1,000 

Riverside  County 

— 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

2,000 

San  Bernardino 
County 

— 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

San  Diego  County 

— 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Total 

— 

3,000 

4,000 

3,000 

4,000 

4,000 

Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Plus  Conservation  Planning  Areas 

Imperial  County 

15,000 

43,000 

50,000 

38,000 

41,000 

34,000 

Kern  County 

200 

700 

800 

400 

1,000 

800 

Los  Angeles  County 

700 

2,000 

3,000 

2,000 

3,000 

3,000 

Riverside  County 

9,000 

13,000 

20,000 

10,000 

15,000 

18,000 

San  Bernardino 
County 

100 

700 

1,000 

600 

900 

800 

San  Diego  County 

100 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Total 

25,000 

59,000 

75,000 

50,000 

61,000 

53,490 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to  nearest 
1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were  rounded  to  the 
nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the  subtotals  and  the 
totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals  may  not  sum  to  the 
total  within  the  table. 

IV.12.3.1  No  Action  Alternative 

The  No  Action  Alternative  assumes  that  the  state's  renewable  energy  goals  would  be  achieved 
without  the  DRECP  and  that  renewable  energy,  transmission  development,  and  mitigation 
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for  projects  in  the  Plan  Area  would  be  developed  on  a project-by-project  basis  in  a pattern 
consistent  with  past  and  ongoing  renewable  energy  and  transmission  projects.  Any  areas 
currently  excluded  from  development  by  statute,  regulation,  or  proclamation  would  retain 
those  exclusions.  Any  areas  that  are  administratively  excluded  would  continue  to  be  assessed 
based  on  management  guidance  within  BLM  local  field  office  land  use  plans. 

IV.12.3.1.1  Impacts  Within  the  Entire  Plan  Area  in  No  Action  Alternative 

IV.12. 3.1. 1.1  Impacts  and  Mitigation  for  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development 
in  No  Action  Alternative. 

Potential  impacts  to  agricultural  resources  from  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
facility  development  under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  by  ecoregion  subarea,  are  shown  in 
Table  R2.12-1  [Appendix  R2). 

Impacts 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  development  of  renewable  energy  would  still  be  author- 
ized on  a project-by-project  basis.  The  impacts  defined  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  are  the 
types  identified  by  the  lead  agencies  for  approved  solar,  wind,  and  geothermal  projects, 
and  transmission  projects. 

Impact  AG-1:  Alternative  would  convert  Important  Farmland  to  nonag ricultural  use  or 
conflict  with  Williamson  Act  contracts. 

Development  of  renewable  energy  projects  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  would  convert 
25,000  acres  of  Important  Farmland  to  nonagricultural  use  and  conflict  with  2,000  acres  of 
Williamson  Act  lands.  By  technology  type,  the  Important  Farmland  that  may  be  affected 
under  the  No  Impact  alternative  would  be  used  for  solar  (13,000  acres),  wind  [1,000  acres), 
geothermal  [600  acres),  and  transmission  [10,000  acres). 

Future  renewable  energy  development  could  be  located  in  all  ecoregion  subareas  except 
Piute  Valley  and  Sacramento  Mountains  and  Panamint  Death  Valley  under  the  No  Action 
Alternative.  The  majority  of  renewable  energy  development  would  likely  be  built  in  the 
Imperial  Borrego  Valley,  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes,  and  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate 
Mountains  ecoregion  subareas.  The  Mojave  and  Silurian  Valley  ecoregion  subarea  would 
have  only  70  acres  of  transmission  impacts.  Pinto  Lucerne  Valley  and  Eastern  Slopes  eco- 
region subarea  would  have  only  6 acres  of  impacts  to  Important  Farmland.  Within  the 
remaining  ecoregion  subareas  there  would  be  minimal  or  no  overlap  of  Important  Farm- 
land with  renewable  energy  development  under  the  No  Action  Alternative. 
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Impact  AG-2:  Alternative  would  involve  other  changes  in  the  existing  environment 
which,  due  to  their  location  or  nature,  would  impair  agricultural  use  of  adjacent  agri- 
cultural operations. 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  renewable  energy  development  would  adversely  affect 
adjacent  agricultural  operations.  Potential  impacts  include  (1]  damage  to  equipment,  crops, 
and  livestock  from  increased  traffic  on  farm  roads;  [2}  competition  for  water  resources, 
including  groundwater;  (3)  water  and  soil  contamination;  (4]  suppression  plant  growth  by 
fugitive  dust;  (5]  soil  erosion;  [6}  spread  of  weeds;  and  [7]  shading  of  crops. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Existing  laws  and  regulations  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  renewable  energy  development 
projects  in  the  absence  of  the  DRECP.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  111.  Note  that  because  this  Environmental  Impact  Report/Environmental 
Impact  Statement  [EIR/EIS)  addresses  amendments  to  BLM's  land  use  plans,  these  plans 
are  addressed  separately  and  are  not  included  in  this  section.  The  requirements  of  relevant 
regulations  would  reduce  impacts  through  the  following  mechanisms: 

• County  General  Plan  elements  and  zoning  ordinances  include  agricultural  designa- 
tions that  protect  agricultural  land  and  agricultural  production  from  development. 

In  some  counties,  some  types  and  scales  of  renewable  energy  development  are  com- 
patible with  agricultural  zoning. 

• Laws  related  to  air  quality  (described  in  Chapter  111.2,  Air  Quality)  would  reduce 
impacts  from  fugitive  dust. 

• Laws  related  to  water  quality  [described  in  Chapter  111.6,  Groundwater,  Water  Supply 
and  Water  Quality)  would  reduce  impacts  from  sedimentation  and  accidental  spills. 

• Laws  governing  hazardous  materials  (described  in  Chapter  111.22,  Public  Safety  and 
Services)  would  reduce  impacts  related  to  potential  spills  and  contamination. 

• The  Solar  Programmatic  EIS  includes  numerous  Design  Features  (Appendix  W)  that 
would  reduce  the  impacts  of  solar  energy  development  on  adjacent  agricultural 
operations  from  development  in  BLM  Solar  Energy  Zones  (SEZs)  and  Solar  PEIS 
variance  lands.  These  Design  Features  address  soil  resources  and  erosion  (SRl-1, 
SR2-1,  SR3-1,  SR3-2,  SR4-1,  SR4-2,  SR4-3,  ER2-1);  water  quality  (WRl-1,  WR2-1, 
WR3-1,  WR4-1,  ERl-1);  air  quality  (AQCl-1,  AQC2-1,  AQC3-1,  AQC4-1);  weed  man- 
agement (ER3-1);  hazardous  materials  (HMWl-1,  HMW2-1,  HMW3-1,  HMW4-1, 
HMW4-2,  HSl-1,  HS2-1,  HS3-1);  restoration  after  decommissioning  (ER4-1);  and 
land  use  conflicts  (LRl-1). 
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Mitigation 

Future  projects  approved  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  would  likely  include  the  same 
types  of  mitigation  for  agricultural  resources  for  previously  approved  projects.  In  the  case 
of  agricultural  resources,  mitigation  used  by  local,  state,  and  federal  lead  agencies  varies 
widely,  and  would  likely  continue  to  vary  widely.  Mitigation  measures  under  the  No  Action 
Alternative  may  include  the  following  [the  lead  agency  requiring  the  mitigation  is  included 
in  parentheses): 

Avoidance  and  Minimization: 

• Minimize  paving  and  ground-disturbing  activities  to  the  maximum  extent  practical 
within  agricultural  fields  to  retain  agricultural  soil  characteristics  (Imperial  County). 

• Develop  and  implement  a Decommissioning  Plan  that  ensures  facilities  would  be 
dismantled  and  the  site  restored  (Imperial  County,  Kern  County,  Los  Angeles  County). 

• Reimburse  the  applicable  county's  Agricultural  Commissioner's  office  for  monitor- 
ing and  investigating  complaints  involving  projects  and  their  potential  impacts  on 
nearby  agricultural  operations  (Imperial  County). 

Compensatory  Mitigation: 

• Purchase  agricultural  conservation  easements  for  impacts  to  Important  Farmland 
(Imperial  County,  Kern  County,  Los  Angeles  County). ^ 

• Pay  in-lieu  fees  or  purchase  credits  from  an  established  agricultural  mitigation  bank 
(Imperial  County,  Kern  County,  Los  Angeles  County). 

IV.12.3.1.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design  in  the  No  Action  Alternative 

The  No  Action  Alternative  has  no  reserve  design,  but  without  approval  of  an  action  alternative, 
there  would  be  continued  protection  of  existing  Legislatively  and  Legally  Protected  Areas 
(LLPAs)  like  wilderness  areas.  In  addition,  under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  renewable  energy 
projects  would  continue  to  be  evaluated  and  approved  with  project-specific  mitigation 
requirements,  including  off-site  habitat  acquisition  for  affected  special-status  species. 

IV.12.3.1.2  Impacts  on  BLM  Lands  of  Existing  BLM  Land  Use  Plans  in  No 
Action  Alternative 

There  are  no  Important  Farmlands  on  BLM  lands.  See  Section  12.1.1  (General  Methods)  for 
more  details. 


^ Imperial  County  has  also  required  2:1  compensatory  mitigation  for  impacts  to  Prime  Farmland 
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IV.  12.3. 1.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan  in  No 
Action  Alternative 

The  NCCP  would  apply  to  all  lands  within  the  Plan  Area.  In  the  absence  of  Plan  implementa- 
tion, the  NCCP  would  not  be  approved  and  no  incidental  take  permits  would  be  issued 
under  the  NCCP.  Projects  would  continue  to  be  considered  by  the  appropriate  lead  agency 
on  an  individual  basis.  The  impacts  that  would  still  occur  in  the  absence  of  the  NCCP  would 
be  the  same  as  those  described  in  Section  IV.23.3.1.1.1  [Plan-wide  Analysis]. 

IV.  12.3. 1.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan  in  No  Action  Alternative 

As  described  in  Appendix  M,  the  GCP  would  apply  to  nonfederal  lands  in  the  Plan  Area.  In 
the  absence  of  Plan  implementation,  the  GCP  would  not  be  approved  and  no  incidental  take 
permits  would  be  issued  under  the  GCP.  Projects  would  still  be  considered  by  the  appropri- 
ate lead  agency  on  an  individual  basis.  The  impacts  that  would  occur  in  the  absence  of  the 
GCP  would  be  the  same  as  those  described  in  Section  IV.12.3.1.1.1  (Plan-wide  Analysis],  but 
would  be  specific  to  nonfederal  lands. 

IV. 12.3.1.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area  in  No  Action  Alternative 

IV.12.3.1.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Additional  transmission  lines  would  be  needed  to  deliver  renewable  energy  to  load 
centers  [areas  of  high  demand]  outside  the  Plan  Area.  It  is  assumed  that  new 
transmission  lines  outside  the  Plan  Area  would  use  existing  transmission  corridors 
between  the  Plan  Area  and  existing  substations  in  the  more  heavily  populated  areas  of 
the  state.  The  Out  of  Plan  areas  through  which  new  transmission  lines  might  be 
constructed  are  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  North  Palm  Springs-Riverside,  and  the  Central 
Valley.  With  regard  to  agricultural  lands,  these  areas  are  described  in  Chapter  111.12 
[Agricultural  Land  and  Production],  Section  111.12.5. 

For  agricultural  resources,  two  primary  concerns  are  whether  affected  land  is  under  con- 
tract in  the  Williamson  Act  program,  or  whether  the  agricultural  land  has  been  identified  as 
important  under  California  DOC's  FMMP.  Williamson  Act  land  within  a 3-mile  swath  [1.5 
miles  on  either  side  of  the  line]  along  each  transmission  corridor  ranges  from  0 acres 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area  to  over  300,000  acres  in  the  Central  Valley  area.  As  with  Wil- 
liamson Act  lands,  the  amount  and  categories  of  mapped  farmland  and  their  distribution 
vary  widely  by  area. 
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Impact  AG-1:  Alternative  would  convert  Important  Farmland  to  nonagricultural  use  or 
conflict  with  Williamson  Act  contracts. 

Typically,  transmission  towers  have  a relatively  small  footprint  within  an  agricultural  field 
or  orchard,  resulting  in  a relatively  small  loss  of  agricultural  land.  As  a compatible  use, 
transmission  lines  do  not  require  cancellation  of  Williamson  Act  contracts,  and  agricultural 
practices  can  continue  on  ROW  lands  not  occupied  by  towers  or  access  roads.  In  cases 
where  new  lines  are  in  or  adjacent  to  an  existing  transmission  ROW,  new  access  roads  are 
not  required.  In  many  cases,  access  is  infrequent  after  construction. 

Impact  AG-2:  Alternative  would  involve  other  changes  in  the  existing  environment 
which,  due  to  their  location  or  nature,  would  impair  agricultural  use  of  adjacent  agri- 
cultural operations. 

Once  installed,  transmission  towers  are  unlikely  to  have  adverse  effects  on  adjacent  agri- 
cultural lands.  One  potential  exception  would  be  crop  dusting  in  heavily  agricultural  areas 
such  as  the  Central  Valley,  where  towers  and  conductor  spans  could  pose  a risk  to  aircraft. 
However,  crop  dusters  are  able  to  avoid  poles,  towers,  and  wires  and  would  plan  their 
crop-dusting  patterns  to  account  for  the  new  linear  transmission  lines.  In  addition,  the  lines 
outside  the  Plan  Area  would  be  near  or  adjacent  to  existing  lines,  which  are  already  part  of 
crop  dusters'  established  work  environments. 

IV.12.3.1.5.2  Impacts  of  Existing  BLM  Land  Use  Plans  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  existing  BLM  California  Desert  Conservation  Area 
[CDCA]  land  use  plan  would  still  be  implemented  on  CDCA  lands,  and  renewable  energy 
projects  would  still  be  developed  through  BLM's  existing  policies.  Existing  land  designa- 
tions such  as  existing  protected  areas,  ACECs,  and  National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails, 
would  continue  to  be  managed  to  protect  their  associated  values  and  resources.  BLM  lands 
do  not  include  Important  Farmland;  therefore.  Important  Farmland  would  not  be  affected. 

IV.  12. 3. 1.6  CEQA  Significance  Determination:  No  Action  Alternative 

Agricultural  impacts  and  their  associated  significance  determinations  for  the  No  Action 
Alternative  follow: 

AG-1:  Alternative  would  convert  Important  Farmland  to  nonagricultural  use  or  con- 
flict with  Williamson  Act  contracts.  Construction  of  renewable  energy  projects  and 
transmission  lines  would  convert  Important  Farmland  to  nonagricultural  use.  Future 
renewable  energy  development  would  likely  be  located  in  all  ecoregion  subareas  except 
Piute  Valley  and  Sacramento  Mountains  and  Panamint  Death  Valley  under  the  No  Action 
Alternative.  Available  development  areas  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  include  25,000 
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acres  of  Important  Farmland  that  potentially  would  be  converted  to  nonagricultural  use. 
Available  development  areas  would  also  affect  2,000  acres  of  Williamson  Act  lands.  Most 
lead  agencies  would  require  some  compensatory  mitigation  [e.g.,  agricultural  conservation 
easements  or  in-lieu-of  fees)  for  conversion  of  Important  Farmland.  Lead  agencies  would 
also  likely  require  site  restoration  after  projects  are  decommissioned,  at  which  point  agri- 
cultural activities  may  resume  on  some  affected  Important  Farmland.  However,  since  proj- 
ects are  likely  to  be  operational  for  30  years  or  more,  agricultural  use  may  not  resume  after 
decommissioning.  Therefore,  the  potential  conversion  of  Important  Farmland  to  nonagri- 
cultural use  would  be  a significant  and  unavoidable  impact. 

AG-2:  Alternative  would  involve  other  changes  in  the  existing  environment  which, 
due  to  their  location  or  nature,  would  impair  agricultural  use  of  adjacent  agricultural 
operations.  The  construction  and  operation  of  renewable  energy  facilities  may  cause  a 
variety  of  impacts  on  adjacent  agricultural  lands.  Potential  impacts  include  (1)  damage  to 
equipment,  crops,  and  livestock  from  increased  traffic  on  farm  roads;  (2)  competition  for 
water  resources,  including  groundwater;  (3)  water  and  soil  contamination;  (4)  suppression 
plant  growth  by  fugitive  dust;  (5)  soil  erosion;  (6)  spread  of  weeds;  and  (7)  shading  of 
crops.  These  potential  impacts  would  be  minimized  by  Solar  PEIS  Design  Features  and  exist- 
ing regulations  governing  water  quality,  hazardous  materials,  and  air  pollution.  In  addition, 
lead  agencies  would  likely  require  renewable  energy  projects  to  implement  a variety  of 
project-specific  mitigation  measures  that  would  protect  adjacent  agricultural  land  through 
controlling  traffic,  water  use,  hazardous  material  spills,  water  use,  erosion,  fugitive  dust, 
and  the  spread  of  weeds.'^  In  the  absence  of  the  DRECP,  these  mitigation  measures  would 
not  necessarily  be  consistent  among  projects.  However,  because  existing  regulations  and 
Solar  PEIS  Design  Features  would  minimize  most  effects  on  adjacent  agricultural  opera- 
tions, impacts  would  be  adverse,  but  less  than  significant. 

IV.  12.3.2  Preferred  Alternative 

The  effects  of  the  Preferred  Alternative  on  baseline  conditions,  including  transmission 
development  and  BLM  LUPA  decisions  outside  the  Plan  Area,  are  described  in  the 
following  sections. 


4 


Note  that  county  "Right-to-Farm"  Acts,  which  have  been  adopted  by  counties  in  the  Plan  Area,  protect 
farmers  from  complaints  (from  neighbors  and  the  general  public)  about  nuisances  related  to  farm 
practices  (such  as  odors  and  noise).  These  laws  do  not  generally  protect  agricultural  land  from  the  effects 
of  adjacent  land  uses. 
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IV.12.3.2.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP: 

Preferred  Alternative 

Potential  impacts  to  agricultural  resources  resulting  from  renewable  energy  and  transmis- 
sion facility  development  under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  by  ecoregion  subarea,  are  shown 
in  Table  R2.12-3  [Appendix  R2). 

IV.12.3.2.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  renewable  energy-related  activities  covered  in  the  Plan 
Area  are  confined  to  DFAs. 

Impact  AG-1:  Alternative  would  convert  Important  Farmland  to  nonag ricultural  use  or 
conflict  with  Williamson  Act  contracts. 

Plan-wide,  development  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  convert  56,000  acres  of 
Important  Farmland  to  renewable  energy  use.  This  represents  8%  of  the  total  Important 
Farmland  within  the  Plan  Area.  The  Important  Farmland  that  would  be  affected  would  be 
for  solar  [37,000  acres),  wind  [1,000  acres),  geothermal  [9,000  acres),  and  transmission 
[9,000  acres).  The  Preferred  Alternative  would  also  affect  2,000  acres  of  Williamson  Act 
lands  within  the  DFAs.  These  Williamson  Act  lands  would  be  used  for  wind  [100  acres), 
solar  [2,000  acres),  and  transmission  [400  acres). 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  renewable  energy  development  would  affect  Important 
Farmland  in  the  following  ecoregion  subareas:  Cadiz  and  Chocolate  Mountains  [11,000 
acres).  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  [43,000  acres),  and  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slope  [2,000 
acres).  Impacts  by  county  appear  in  Table  IV.12-3. 

Impact  AG-2:  Alternative  would  involve  other  changes  in  the  existing  environment 
which,  due  to  their  location  or  nature,  would  impair  agricultural  use  of  adjacent  agri- 
cultural operations. 

Renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  would 
adversely  affect  adjacent  agricultural  operations.  Potential  impacts  would  be  the  same  as 
for  the  No  Action  Alternative.  These  impacts  would  be  particularly  acute  in  ecoregion  sub- 
areas  where  large  amounts  of  Important  Farmland  would  be  affected  [specifically  Cadiz 
Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains  and  Imperial  Borrego  Valley). 
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Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

There  is  no  Important  Farmland  in  Study  Area  Lands  [see  Table  R2.12-4).  Therefore,  Study 
Area  Lands  [including  Future  Assessment  Areas  [FAAs],  Special  Analysis  Areas  [SAAs],  and 
DRECP  Variance  Lands)  are  not  addressed  in  this  section. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

Implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  both  the  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as 
well  as  the  development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities. 
There  are  several  ways  that  the  impacts  of  renewable  energy  development  would  be 
lessened.  First,  the  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alternative,  including  specific 
biological  reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  The  implementation  of 
existing  laws,  orders,  regulations  and  standards  would  additionally  reduce  the  impacts  of 
project  development.  If  significant  impacts  still  result  after  implementation  of  CMAs  and 
compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  then  specific  mitigation  measures  are 
recommended  in  this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  [presented  in  Volume  II,  Section 
II. 3. 1.1)  defines  specific  actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  con- 
servation strategy  defines  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  the  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive. While  the  CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM  lands  only,  this  analysis  assumes  that  all 
CMAs  would  also  apply  to  nonfederal  lands. 

The  following  CMAs  are  relevant  to  agricultural  resources: 

• BLM-Specific  Air  Resources  CMAs. 

• BLM-Specific  Soil,  Water,  and  Water-Dependent  Resources  CMAs. 

• AM-PW-9  [Water  Quality). 

• AM-PW-10  [Soil  Resources). 

• AM-PW-11  [Weed  Management). 

• AM-PW-12  [Fire  Management). 

• AM-PW-13  [Noise). 

• AM-PW-15  [Nuisance  Wildlife  and  Invasive  Species). 

• AM-LL-2  [Hydrology). 

• AM-TRANS-1  [Transmission  Impacts). 
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Agricultural  Lands  Conservation  Strategy 

There  are  five  Covered  Species  [desert  pupfish,  burrowing  owl,  mountain  plover,  greater 
sandhill  crane,  and  Swainson's  hawk)  associated  with  agricultural  land.  In  addition  to  CMAs 
for  these  Covered  Species,  the  avoidance  and  setback  provisions  for  managed  wetlands,  the 
Mojave  River,  and  agricultural  drains  (see  RIPWET  in  Section  11.3.1.1.5.3)  would  conserve 
wetland  and  riparian  features  within  the  agricultural  matrix  and  provide  conservation 
benefits  to  these  Covered  Species.  Impacts  to  agricultural  lands  will  comply  with  required 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  agricultural  habitat,  with  focus  on  the  Imperial  Valley,  Palo 
Verde  Valley,  and  West  Mojave.  Furthermore,  Covered  Activities  will  adhere  to  applicable 
conditions  of  the  Agricultural  Species  Adaptive  Management  Plan  (Section  II. 3. 1.2),  which 
provides  adaptive  conservation  and  management  for  Covered  Species  in  agricultural  lands. 
The  loss  of  agricultural  lands  would  be  compensated  through  conserving  or  otherwise  pro- 
tecting habitat  for  agricultural  land  Covered  Species  (e.g.,  agricultural  habitat  or  native  habi- 
tat) from  development.  The  DRECP  coordination  group(s)  would  determine  acceptable  loca- 
tions and  conservation  or  protection  approaches  suitable  for  compensating  for  the  loss  of 
agricultural  habitat. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  Volume  III,  the  Reg- 
ulatory Setting.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized  for  the 
No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.12. 3. 1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  mitigation  measures 
will  be  applied  to  further  reduce  some  of  the  DRECP's  adverse  impacts.  As  described  in  the 
discussion  of  the  Agricultural  Lands  Conservation  Strategy  above,  some  mitigation  for 
impacts  to  agricultural  land  would  occur  through  biological  resources  mitigation  for 
Covered  Species  that  use  agricultural  land  habitat.  In  mitigating  for  impacts  to  agriculture- 
dependent  Covered  Species,  permittees  have  a range  of  options,  including  paying 
mitigation  fees. 

Mitigation  Measures  for  Impact  AG-1:  Alternative  would  convert  Important  Farmland 
to  nonag ricultural  use  or  conflict  with  Williamson  Act  contracts. 

AG-la  Minimize  Impacts  to  Agricultural  Resources.  If  a project  is  sited  on  or 

adjacent  to  Important  Farmland,  the  Permittee  shall: 
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a)  Minimize  paving  and  ground-disturbing  activities  to  the  maximum  extent 
practical  within  agricultural  fields  to  retain  agricultural  soil  characteristics. 

b)  Coordinate  with  the  applicable  county  and  other  stakeholders  early  in  the 
planning  process  to  consider  options  to  avoid,  minimize,  and/or  mitigate 
impacts  to  Important  Farmland  and  adjacent  agricultural  operations. 

c)  Notify  adjacent  agricultural  operations  of  construction  schedules  and 
provide  a point  of  contact  for  complaints  about  impacts  to  adjacent 
agricultural  resources.  The  Permittee  shall  also  reimburse  the  applicable 
county  Agricultural  Commissioner's  Office  for  any  necessary 
investigations  into  any  complaints  received. 

AG-lb  Develop  an  Agricultural  Resources  Protection  Plan.  The  Permittee  shall 

develop  an  Agricultural  Resources  Protection  Plan  (ARPP]  in  consultation 
with  the  appropriate  county's  Agricultural  Advisory  Committee,  to  be 
reviewed  by  a professional  agronomist  approved  by  the  county.  The  ARPP 
will  include  an  assessment  of  agricultural  resources  on  the  site  at  the  time  a 
project  is  proposed  and  will  provide  detailed  strategies  and  performance 
standards  for  restoring  temporarily  disturbed  areas  and  for  vegetation  and 
soil  management  during  project  construction,  operations,  and  decommis- 
sioning in  order  to  minimize  any  potential  long-term  damage  to  agricultural 
soils.  The  Agricultural  Resources  Protection  Plan  [ARPP)  will  address  the  fol- 
lowing as  applicable  and  as  required  by  the  affected  county: 

a)  Maintaining  Soil  Nutrients.  The  ARPP  shall  describe  strategies  for 
maintaining  soil  nutrients  during  project  operations  through 
vegetation  management  strategies  developed  in  consultation  with  local 
fire  departments. 

b)  Weed  Management.  The  ARPP  shall  include  allowable  weed  management 
strategies  and  a list  of  prohibited  herbicides  and  pesticides.  General 
properties  of  prohibited  herbicides  and  pesticides  shall  also  be  included. 

c)  Topsoil  Salvage.  The  ARPP  shall  outline  areas  within  the  construction 
footprint  where  topsoil  is  present  and  can  be  salvaged  and  stockpiled  for 
replacement  during  subsequent  construction  activities  and  post- 
construction site  restoration. 

d)  Performance  Standards  and  Testing.  The  ARPP  will  include 
performance  standards  for  on-site  soils  1 year  after  project  construction 
and  then  every  5 years  thereafter  until  the  end  of  project  decommissioning. 
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Soil  assessments  shall  be  conducted  by  a professional  agricultural  soil 
scientist,  and  the  ARPP  shall  include  detailed  requirements  for  soil  testing. 

e]  Reporting.  One  year  after  project  construction  and  every  5 years 

thereafter  until  project  decommissioning,  reports  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  applicable  county  detailing  soil  quality  and  vegetation  management 
activities  and  results  of  required  soil  assessments. 

f}  Decommissioning.  The  ARPP  shall  also  outline  requirements  for  mulch 
and/or  cover  crops  to  be  used  after  decommissioning.  The  plan  shall 
outline  performance  standards  for  site  soils  after  removal  of  structures 
and  facilities.  These  performance  standards  shall  include  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  the  soil,  which  shall  be  tested  by  a soil  scientist 
approved  by  the  county  and  submitted  to  the  county  for  approval  before 
any  funds  [described  in  Mitigation  Measure  AG-l[b])  may  be  released  by 
the  county. 

AG-lc  Compensate  for  loss  of  Important  Farmland.  If  Important  Farmland  is 

converted  to  nonagricultural  use  and  no  off-site  habitat  acquisition  for 
agriculture-dependent  Covered  Species  is  required,  the  Permittee  shall  miti- 
gate for  the  loss  of  farmland  through  permanent  preservation  of  off-site  farm- 
lands. If  approved  by  the  applicable  county,  mitigation  for  agriculture- 
dependent  Covered  species  may  be  sufficient  to  compensate  for  loss  of 
Important  Farmland.  Prior  to  the  start  of  ground  disturbance,  the  Permittee 
shall  provide  evidence  to  the  DRECP  coordination  group(s]  and  the  appropri- 
ate county  that  an  agricultural  conservation  easement  acceptable  to  the 
county  has  been  granted  in  perpetuity  to  the  county  or  a qualified  agricul- 
tural land  trust,  approved  by  the  county. 

A qualified  agricultural  land  trust  must  demonstrate  that  it  (1)  has  adopted 
the  Land  Trust  Alliance's  Standards  and  Practices,  [2]  has  substantial 
experience  creating  and  stewarding  agricultural  conservation  easements, 
and  [3)  has  a stewardship  endowment  to  help  pay  for  its  perpetual 
stewardship  obligations. 

Prior  to  commencement  of  construction  or  ground-disturbing  activities,  the 
Permittee  shall  also  provide  appropriate  funds  [as  determined  by  the  DRECP 
coordination  group[s]}  to  compensate  for  reasonable  administrative  costs 
incurred  by  the  easement  holder,  including  an  endowment  to  cover  the  cost 
of  monitoring  and  enforcing  the  easement  in  perpetuity. 

AG-ld  Ensure  Compatibility  with  or  Terminate  Williamson  Act  Contracts.  If  a 

project  site  is  enrolled  in  a Williamson  Act  contract,  the  Permittee  shall 
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ensure  that  the  project  is  compatible  with  state  and  county  Williamson  Act 
provisions.  If  the  project  is  not  compatible,  the  contracted  parcels  shall  com- 
plete the  nonrenewal  process  or  obtain  a contract  cancellation  approved  by 
the  appropriate  county  board  of  supervisors  (in  consultation  with  the  state 
DOC]  before  project  construction  begins. 

Mitigation  Measures  for  Impact  AG-2:  Alternative  would  involve  other  changes  in  the 
existing  environment  which,  due  to  their  location  or  nature,  would  impair  agricul- 
tural use  of  adjacent  agricultural  operations.  Mitigation  Measure  AG-la  would  apply  to 
Impact  AG-2  as  well. 

IV.12. 3. 2. 1.2  Impacts  of  the  Reserve  Design 

The  Plan-wide  impacts  of  the  Preferred  Alternative  reserve  design  on  Important  Farmland 
and  Williamson  Act  lands  are  shown  in  Appendix  R2  and  summarized  here.  The  reserve 
design  is  described  in  Volume  11  for  each  alternative.  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  6,069 
acres  of  Important  Farmland  are  included  in  Conservation  Planning  Areas.^ 

Impact  AG-1:  Alternative  would  convert  Important  Farmland  to  nonaghcultural  use  or 
conflict  with  Williamson  Act  contracts. 

There  are  3,000  acres  of  Important  Farmland  in  Conservation  Planning  Areas  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative.  As  discussed  in  Section  IV.12. 2. 2,  conservation  lands  within  the 
reserve  design  and  their  associated  CMAs  limit  disturbance  and  protect  a variety  of 
resources.  However,  restrictions  tied  to  the  reserve  design  and  biological  resources  CMAs 
would  likely  prevent  the  ongoing  agricultural  use  of  most  Reserve  Design  Lands.  Although 
conservation  actions  would  not  damage  agricultural  soils.  Important  Farmland  would  be 
converted  to  nonagricultural  use.  The  reserve  design  and  associated  CMAs  would  likely  be 
compatible  with  enrollment  in  the  Williamson  Act,  which  allows  for  open-space  preserva- 
tion in  addition  to  active  agricultural  use. 

Impact  AG-2:  Alternative  would  involve  other  changes  in  the  existing  environment 
which,  due  to  their  location  or  nature,  would  impair  agricultural  use  of  adjacent  agri- 
cultural operations. 

Reserve  design  lands  would  not  involve  activities  or  facilities  that  would  adversely  impact 
adjacent  agriculture. 


Note  that  Conservation  Planning  Areas  identified  on  private  lands  are  not  mandatory  and  would  only  be 
implemented  if  there  are  willing  sellers. 
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IV.12.3.2.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  on  BLM  Land: 
Preferred  Alternative 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  the  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined 
development  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  LUPA,  and  the 
impacts  of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.12. 3.2. 2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

There  is  no  designated  Important  Farmland  on  BLM  lands.  See  Section  12.1.1  for  more  detail. 

IV.12. 3. 2.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

There  is  no  designated  Important  Farmland  on  BLM  lands.  See  Section  12.1.1  for  more  detail. 

IV.12.3.23  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan: 

Preferred  Alternative 

The  analysis  of  Covered  Activities  under  the  NCCP  is  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of 
the  interagency  alternatives.  Reserve  design  features  and  other  CMAs  under  the  NCCP 
alternatives  represent  more  detailed  categories  of  the  reserve  design  under  interagency 
Plan-wide  alternatives.  These  NCCP  differences  in  reserve  design  features  do  not  affect 
nonbiological  resources  analyzed  in  this  document,  and  the  analysis  of  reserve  design  and 
CMAs  under  the  NCCP  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of  the  interagency 
alternatives,  as  described  in  Section  IV.12. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

IV,12.3.2.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  similar  to  those  defined 
in  Section  IV.12. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur  on  nonfederal 
lands  only. 

IV.12.3.2.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.12.3.2.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  Out  of  Plan  Area  transmission  on  agricultural  land  and  production 
would  be  the  same  under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  as  described  for  the  No 
Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.12. 3. 1.5.1  (Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  of  Plan 
Area  in  No  Action  Alternative). 
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IV.12.3.2.5.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

There  is  no  designated  Important  Farmland  on  BLM  lands.  See  Section  12.1.1  for  more  detail. 

iV. 12.3.2.6  CEQA  Significance  Determination  for  the  Preferred  Alternative 

The  agricultural  impacts  and  significance  determinations  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  follow: 

AG-1:  Alternative  would  convert  Important  Farmland  to  nonagricultural  use  or  con- 
flict with  Williamson  Act  contracts.  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  renewable  energy 
and  transmission  development  and  the  reserve  design  would  convert  59,000  acres  of 
Important  Farmland  to  nonagricultural  use.  The  Preferred  Alternative  would  also  affect 
2,000  acres  of  Williamson  Act  lands  within  the  DFAs.  Mitigation  Measures  AG-la  (Minimize 
Impacts  to  Agricultural  Resources),  AG-lb  [Develop  an  Agricultural  Resources  Protection 
Plan),  AG-lc  [Compensate  for  Loss  of  Important  Farmland),  and  AG-ld  [Ensure  Compatibility 
With  or  Terminate  Williamson  Act  Contracts),  would  reduce  impacts  in  part  through  ensuring 
restoration  of  agricultural  sites  after  project  decommissioning,  and  partly  through  requiring 
preservation  of  some  off-site  agricultural  land.  However,  the  potential  conversion  of  Impor- 
tant Farmland  to  nonagricultural  use  would  still  be  a significant  and  unavoidable  impact. 

AG-2:  Alternative  would  involve  other  changes  in  the  existing  environment  which, 
due  to  their  location  or  nature,  would  impair  agricultural  use  of  adjacent  agricultural 
operations.  Renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  may  impact  adjacent  agri- 
cultural land  through  damage  to  equipment,  crops,  and  livestock  from  [1)  increased  traffic 
on  farm  roads;  [2)  competition  for  water  resources,  including  groundwater;  [3)  water  and 
soil  contamination;  [4)  suppression  plant  growth  by  fugitive  dust;  [5)  soil  erosion;  [6) 
spread  of  weeds;  and  [7)  shading  of  crops.  CMAs  would  minimize  most  of  these  impacts.  In 
addition.  Mitigation  Measure  AG-la  would  require  coordination  with  agricultural  operations 
regarding  construction  schedules.  With  the  implementation  of  this  measure,  impacts  would 
be  less  than  significant. 

IV.12.3.2. 7 Comparison  of  the  Preferred  Alternative  With  No  Action  Alternative 

Chapter  IV.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alternative 
across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  the  Preferred  Alternative 
with  the  No  Action  Alternative. 

IV.12.3.2.7.1  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  With  No  Action  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

There  would  be  impacts  to  agricultural  resources  under  both  the  Preferred  and  No  Action 
Alternatives.  However,  impacts  would  differ  geographically  and  the  Preferred  Alternative 
would  affect  substantially  more  Important  Farmland  than  the  No  Action  Alternative  [59,000 
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acres  versus  25,000  acres).  The  No  Action  Alternative's  available  areas  for  development  are 
widely  distributed  across  the  Plan  Area,  whereas  the  DFAs  in  the  Preferred  Alternative  are 
clustered  in  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  and  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains  eco- 
region  subareas.  In  addition,  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  agricultural  use  would  be 
restricted  or  eliminated  in  most  areas  within  the  reserve  design.  Under  the  No  Action  Alter- 
native, mitigation  for  impacts  to  agricultural  resources  would  continue  to  vary  by  project 
and  there  would  be  no  Plan-wide  CMAs. 

IV.12. 3. 2.7.2  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  With  No  Action  Alternative  for  the  BLM  LUPA 

There  is  no  designated  Important  Farmland  on  BLM  lands.  See  Section  12.1.1  for  more  detail. 

IV.12.3.2.7.3  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  With  No  Action  Alternative  for  NCCP 

The  agricultural  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  are  the  same  as  those 
defined  in  Section  IV.12. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  the 
Preferred  Alternative  with  the  No  Action  Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described 
for  the  Plan-wide  DRECP. 

IV.12.3.2.7.4  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  With  No  Action  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

The  agricultural  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  similar  to  those 
defined  in  Section  IV.12. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  would  occur  on  nonfederal 
lands  only.  In  the  absence  of  Plan  implementation,  the  GCP  would  not  be  approved  and  the 
agricultural  impacts  of  projects  would  continue  to  be  evaluated  individually  by  the  appro- 
priate lead  agency. 

IV.12.3.3  Alternative  1 

IV.  123.3. 1 Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  1 

Potential  impacts  to  agricultural  resources  from  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
development  under  the  Alternative  1 are  shown  in  Table  R2.12-8  (Appendix  R2). 

IV.12.3.3. 1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

Under  Alternative  1,  renewable  energy-related  activities  covered  by  the  Plan  are  confined 
to  DFAs.  Alternative  1 has  the  smallest  overall  acreage  within  DFAs.  The  DFAs  are  largely 
confined  to  disturbed  lands  in  the  West  Mojave,  Imperial  Borrego  Valley,  and  Pinto 
Lucerne  Valley  and  Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  subareas.  The  majority  of  DFAs  are  located 
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on  private  land  with  the  exception  of  geothermal,  which  is  mostly  located  on  BLM  and 
nonfederal  lands. 

AG-1:  Alternative  would  convert  Important  Farmland  to  nonagricultural  use  or 
conflict  with  Williamson  Act  contracts. 

Under  Alternative  1,  renewable  energy  and  transmission  would  convert  71,000  acres  of 
Important  Farmland  to  nonagricultural  use.  This  represents  10%  of  the  total  Important 
Farmland  within  the  Plan  Area.  The  Important  Farmland  that  would  be  converted  would  be 
for  solar  [52,000  acres),  wind  [200  acres),  geothermal  [9,000  acres),  and  transmission 
[10,000  acres).  Alternative  1 would  also  affect  4,000  acres  of  Williamson  Act  contract 
lands.  These  Williamson  Act  lands  would  be  used  for  wind  [50  acres),  solar  [3,000  acres), 
and  transmission  [200  acres). 

Under  Alternative  1,  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  would  affect  Impor- 
tant Farmland  in  the  following  ecoregion  subareas:  Cadiz  and  Chocolate  Mountains  [18,000 
acres).  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  [50,000  acres),  and  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slope  [2,000 
acres).  Impacts  by  county  appear  in  Table  lV.12-3. 

Impact  AG-2:  Alternative  would  involve  other  changes  in  the  existing  environment 
which,  due  to  their  location  or  nature,  would  impair  agricultural  use  of  adjacent 
agricultural  operations. 

These  impacts  would  be  the  same  as  those  described  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  except 
that  the  geographic  distribution  of  impacts  would  reflect  the  development  locations 
described  for  Impact  AG-1  for  Alternative  1. 

Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

There  is  no  Important  Farmland  in  Study  Area  Lands.  Therefore,  Study  Area  Lands  [includ- 
ing FAAs,  SAAs,  and  DRECP  Variance  Lands)  are  not  addressed  in  this  section. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

Implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  both  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well 
as  development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other  lands. 
The  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development  covered  by  the  Plan  would  be  lessened 
in  several  ways.  First,  the  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alternative,  including  specific 
biological  reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  Also,  the  implementation  of 
existing  laws,  orders,  regulations  and  standards  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  project  develop- 
ment. If  significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  implementation  of  CMAs  and  compliance 
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with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  then  specific  mitigation  measures  are  recommended 
in  this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  1 [see  Section  II. 3. 1.1]  defines  specific  actions 
that  would  reduce  its  impacts.  The  conservation  strategy  includes  the  definition  of  the 
reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  the  Preferred  Alternative.  While  the  CMAs  were 
developed  for  BLM  lands  only,  this  analysis  assumes  that  all  CMAs  would  also  apply  to 
nonfederal  lands. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain  impacts 
of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  Volume  III,  the  Regulatory 
Setting.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized  for  the  No 
Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.12. 3. 1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  mitigation  measures 
will  be  applied  to  further  reduce  some  of  the  Plan's  adverse  impacts.  The  same  mitigation 
measures  would  apply  to  Alternative  1 that  apply  to  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.12.3.3.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design 

The  Plan-wide  impacts  of  the  Alternative  1 reserve  design  on  Important  Farmland  and 
Williamson  Act  land  are  shown  in  Appendix  R2  and  summarized  here.  The  reserve  design  is 
described  in  Volume  II  for  each  alternative. 

Impact  AG-1:  Alternative  would  convert  Important  Farmland  to  nonagricultural  use  or 
conflict  with  Williamson  Act  contracts. 

Under  Alternative  1,  there  are  4,000  acres  of  Important  Farmland  within  Conservation 
Planning  Areas.  As  discussed  in  Section  IV.12. 2. 2,  conservation  lands  within  the  reserve 
design  and  their  associated  CMAs  limit  disturbance  and  protect  a variety  of  resources. 
However,  restrictions  tied  to  the  reserve  design  and  biological  resources  CMAs  would  likely 
prevent  ongoing  agricultural  use  of  most  Reserve  Design  Lands.  Although  conservation 
actions  would  not  damage  agricultural  soils.  Important  Farmland  would  be  converted  to 
nonagricultural  use.  The  reserve  design  and  associated  CMAs  would  likely  be  compatible 
with  enrollment  in  the  Williamson  Act,  which  allows  for  open  space  preservation  in  addi- 
tion to  active  agricultural  use. 
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Impact  AG-2:  Alternative  would  involve  other  changes  in  the  existing  environment 
which,  due  to  their  location  or  nature,  would  impair  agricultural  use  of  adjacent  agri- 
cultural operations. 

Reserve  Design  Lands  would  not  involve  activities  or  facilities  that  would  adversely  affect 
adjacent  agricultural  operations. 

IV.12.3.3.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  on  BLM  Land: 
Alternative  1 

IV.12.3.3.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 
There  is  no  Important  Farmland  on  BLM  lands.  See  Section  12.1.1  for  more  detail. 

IV.12. 3.3.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

There  is  no  Important  Farmland  on  BLM  lands.  See  Section  12.1.1  for  more  detail. 

IV.12.3.3.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  1 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  1 would  be  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.12. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

IV.  12.3.3,4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  1 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.12. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only. 

IV.12.3.3.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.12. 3.3.5. 1 Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  on  agricultural  land  and  production 
would  be  the  same  under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  as  described  for  the  No  Action 
Alternative  in  Section  IV.12. 3. 1.5.1  [Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  of  Plan  Area  in  No 
Action  Alternative]. 

IV.12.3.3.5.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

There  is  no  Important  Farmland  on  BLM  lands.  See  Section  12.1.1  for  more  detail. 
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IV.12.3.3.6  CEQA  Significance  Determination  for  Alternative  1 

The  agricultural  impacts  and  their  associated  significance  determinations  for 
Alternative  1 follow: 

AG-1:  Alternative  would  convert  Important  Farmland  to  nonagricultural  use  or  con- 
flict with  Williamson  Act  contracts.  Under  Alternative  1,  renewable  energy  and  transmis- 
sion development  and  the  reserve  design  would  convert  75,000  acres  of  Important  Farm- 
land to  nonagricultural  use.  Alternative  1 would  also  affect  4,000  acres  of  Williamson  Act 
lands  within  the  DFAs.  Mitigation  Measures  AG-la  (Minimize  Impacts  to  Agricultural 
Resources),  AG-lb  [Develop  an  Agricultural  Resources  Protection  Plan),  AG-lc  (Compen- 
sate for  Loss  of  Important  Farmland),  and  AG-ld  (Ensure  Compatibility  With  or  Terminate 
Williamson  Act  Contracts)  would  reduce  impacts  in  part  through  both  ensuring  the  restora- 
tion of  agricultural  sites  after  project  decommissioning,  and  partly  through  requiring  pres- 
ervation of  some  off-site  agricultural  land.  However,  the  potential  conversion  of  Important 
Farmland  to  nonagricultural  use  would  still  be  a significant  and  unavoidable  impact. 

AG-2:  Alternative  would  involve  other  changes  in  the  existing  environment  which, 
due  to  their  location  or  nature,  would  impair  agricultural  use  of  adjacent  agricultural 
operations.  Renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  may  impact  agricultural  use 
of  adjacent  agricultural  land  through  (1)  damage  to  equipment,  crops,  and  livestock  from 
increased  traffic  on  farm  roads;  (2)  competition  for  water  resources,  including  groundwater; 
(3)  water  and  soil  contamination;  (4)  suppression  plant  growth  by  fugitive  dust;  (5)  soil 
erosion;  (6)  spread  of  weeds;  and  (7)  shading  of  crops.  CMAs  would  minimize  most  of  these 
impacts.  In  addition.  Mitigation  Measure  AG-la  would  require  construction  schedule  coordi- 
nation with  agricultural  operations.  With  the  implementation  of  this  measure,  impacts 
would  be  less  than  significant. 

IV.12.3.3.7  Comparison  of  Alternative  1 With  the  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  IV.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alternative, 
across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  1 with  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.12.3.3.7. 1 Alternative  1 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

There  would  be  impacts  to  agricultural  resources  under  both  Alternative  1 and  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative.  Alternative  1 would  result  in  the  conversion  of  more  land  to  nonagricul- 
tural use  (75,000  acres  versus  59,000  acres)  than  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Under 
Alternative  1,  more  of  this  acreage  (4,000  acres)  would  be  affected  by  the  reserve  design 
than  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  (2,000  acres).  Alternative  1 would  also  affect  more 
agricultural  land  than  any  other  alternative. 
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Geographic  Distinctions.  Alternative  1 would  affect  50,000  acres  of  agricultural  land  in 
Imperial  County  and  18,000  acres  in  Riverside  County.  The  Preferred  Alternative  would 
affect  43,000  acres  in  Imperial  County  and  11,000  acres  in  Riverside  County. 

!V.12.3.3.7.2  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  With  No  Action  Alternative  for  the  BLM  LUPA 

There  is  no  Important  Farmland  on  BLM  lands.  See  Section  12.1.1  for  more  detail. 

IV.12.3.3.7.3  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  With  No  Action  Alternative  for  NCCP 

The  agricultural  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  1 are  the  same  as  those  defined  in 
Section  IV.12.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  the 
Preferred  Alternative  with  Alternative  1 for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  for  the 
Plan-wide  DRECP. 

IV.12.3.3.7.4  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  With  No  Action  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

The  agricultural  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  1 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in 
Section  IV.12.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only. 

IV.  12.3.4  Alternative  2 

IV.  12.3.4.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  2 

Potential  impacts  to  agricultural  resources  from  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
facility  development  under  Alternative  2,  by  ecoregion  subarea,  appear  in  Table  R2. 12-12 
[Appendix  R2]. 

IV.12.3.4.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

Alternative  2 has  the  largest  overall  acreage  within  DFAs.  The  DFAs  are  geographically  dis- 
persed (for  solar  and  wind)  and  maximized  on  private  and  public  lands  with  expanded 
wind  opportunities.  Geothermal  development  would  be  within  both  Imperial  Borrego 
Valley  and  Owens  River  Valley. 

Impact  AG-1:  Alternative  would  convert  Important  Farmland  to  nonagricultural  use  or 
conflict  with  Williamson  Act  contracts. 

Development  of  the  DFAs  under  Alternative  2 would  convert  48,000  acres  of  Important 
Farmland  to  renewable  energy  development.  This  represents  7%  of  the  total  Important 
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Farmland  within  the  Plan  Area.  The  acres  of  Important  Farmland  that  would  be  affected 
would  be  for  solar  [28,000  acres],  wind  [1,000  acres],  geothermal  [9,000  acres],  and  trans- 
mission [10,000  acres].  Alternative  2 would  also  affect  2,000  acres  of  Williamson  Act  lands 
within  the  DFAs.  These  Williamson  Act  lands  would  be  for  wind  [100  acres],  solar  [1,000 
acres],  and  transmission  [300  acres]. 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative  renewable  energy  development  would  affect  Important 
Farmland  in  the  following  ecoregion  subareas:  Cadiz  and  Chocolate  Mountains  [9,000 
acres].  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  [37,000  acres],  and  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slope  [2,000 
acres].  Impacts  by  county  are  shown  in  Table  IV.12-3. 

Impact  AG-2:  Alternative  would  involve  other  changes  in  the  existing  environment 
which,  due  to  their  location  or  nature,  would  impair  agricultural  use  of  adjacent  agri- 
cultural operations. 

These  impacts  would  be  the  same  as  those  described  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  except 
that  the  geographic  distribution  of  impacts  would  reflect  the  development  locations 
described  for  Impact  AG-1  for  Alternative  2. 

Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

There  is  no  Important  Farmland  in  Study  Area  Lands.  Therefore,  Study  Area  Lands  [includ- 
ing FAAs,  SAAs,  and  DRECP  Variance  Lands]  are  not  addressed  in  this  section. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

The  implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  both  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as 
well  as  development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other 
lands.  The  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development  covered  by  the  Plan  would  be 
lessened  in  several  ways.  First,  the  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alternative,  including 
specific  biological  reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  Also,  the  implemen- 
tation of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations  and  standards  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  proj- 
ect development.  If  significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  both  implementation  of 
CMAs  and  compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  then  specific  mitigation  mea- 
sures are  recommended  in  this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  2 [see  Section  II. 3. 1.1]  defines  specific  actions 
that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation  strategy  includes 
definitions  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
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Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  appear  in  Volume  111,  the  Regulatory 
Setting.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized  for  the  No 
Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.12.3.1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  mitigation  measures 
will  further  reduce  some  of  the  DRECP's  adverse  impacts. 

IV.12. 3.4.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design 

The  Plan-wide  impacts  of  the  Alternative  2 reserve  design  on  Important  Farmland  and  Wil- 
liamson Act  land  are  shown  in  Appendix  U and  summarized  here.  The  reserve  design  is 
described  in  Volume  II  for  each  alternative.  Under  Alternative  2,  there  are  3,000  acres  of 
Important  Farmland  that  overlap  with  Conservation  Planning  Areas.^ 

Impact  AG-1:  Alternative  would  convert  Important  Farmland  to  nonag ricultural  use  or 
conflict  with  Williamson  Act  contracts. 

Under  Alternative  2,  a total  of  3,000  acres  of  Important  Farmland  overlap  with  Conservation 
Planning  Areas.  As  discussed  in  Section  IV.12. 2. 2,  conservation  lands  within  the  reserve 
design  and  their  associated  CMAs  are  intended  to  limit  disturbance  and  protect  a variety  of 
resources.  However,  restrictions  tied  to  the  reserve  design  and  biological  resources  CMAs 
would  likely  prevent  ongoing  agricultural  use  of  most  Reserve  Design  Lands.  Although  con- 
servation actions  would  not  damage  agricultural  soils.  Important  Farmland  would  be  con- 
verted to  nonagricultural  use.  Conservation  Planning  Areas  also  overlap  with  1,000  acres  of 
Williamson  Act  land.  However,  the  reserve  design  and  associated  CMAs  would  likely  be 
compatible  with  enrollment  in  the  Williamson  Act,  which  allows  for  open  space  preserva- 
tion in  addition  to  active  agricultural  use. 

Impact  AG-2:  Alternative  would  involve  other  changes  in  the  existing  environment 
which,  due  to  their  location  or  nature,  would  impair  agricultural  use  of  adjacent  agri- 
cultural operations. 

Reserve  Design  Lands  would  not  involve  activities  or  facilities  that  would  adversely  impact 
adjacent  agriculture. 


^ Note  that  Conservation  Planning  Areas  identified  on  private  lands  are  not  mandatory  and  would  only  be 
implemented  if  there  are  willing  sellers. 
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IV.12.3.4.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  on  BLM  Land: 
Alternative  2 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA,  and  the 
impacts  of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.12.3.4.2.1  Impacts  From  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

There  is  no  designated  Important  Farmland  on  BLM  lands.  See  Section  12.1.1  for  more  details. 

IV.12.3.4.2. 2 Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

There  is  no  designated  Important  Farmland  on  BLM  lands.  See  Section  12.1.1  for  more  details. 

IV.123A.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  2 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  2 would  be  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.12.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

IV.  12.3.4.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  2 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.12.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only. 

IV.12.3.4.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.12.3.4.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  on  agricultural  land  and  production 
would  be  the  same  under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  as  described  for  the  No  Action 
Alternative  in  Section  IV.12.3.1.5.1  (Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  of  Plan  Area  in  No 
Action  Alternative). 

IV.12. 3.4.5. 2 Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Under  the  proposed  BLM  LUPA,  the  only  changes  outside  the  Plan  Area  would  be  designa- 
tion of  NLCS  lands,  ACECs,  and  National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails  Management  Corridors, 
and  Visual  Resource  Management  Classes  and  new  land  allocations  on  CDCA  lands.  There  is 
no  designated  Important  Farmland  on  BLM  land  outside  the  Plan  Area. 
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IV.  12.3.4. 6 CEQA  Significance  Determination  for  Alternative  2 

The  agricultural  impacts  and  their  associated  significance  determinations  for 
Alternative  2 follow: 

AG-1:  Alternative  would  convert  Important  Farmland  to  nonagricultural  use  or  con- 
flict with  Williamson  Act  contracts.  Under  Alternative  2,  renewable  energy  and  transmis- 
sion development  and  the  reserve  design  would  convert  50,000  acres  of  Important  Farm- 
land to  nonagricultural  use.  Alternative  2 would  also  affect  1,676  acres  of  Williamson  Act 
lands  within  the  DFAs.  Mitigation  Measures  AG-la  [Minimize  Impacts  to  Agricultural 
Resources),  AG-lb  [Develop  an  Agricultural  Resources  Protection  Plan),  AG-lc  [Compen- 
sate for  loss  of  Important  Farmland),  and  AG-ld  [Ensure  Compatibility  With  or  Terminate 
Williamson  Act  Contracts),  would  reduce  impacts  in  part  by  ensuring  restoration  of  agricul- 
tural sites  after  project  decommissioning,  and  by  requiring  preservation  of  off-site  agricul- 
tural land.  However,  the  potential  conversion  of  Important  Farmland  to  nonagricultural  use 
would  still  be  a significant  and  unavoidable  impact. 

AG-2:  Alternative  would  involve  other  changes  in  the  existing  environment  which, 
due  to  their  location  or  nature,  would  impair  agricultural  use  of  adjacent  agricultural 
operations.  Renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  may  impact  adjacent  agri- 
cultural land  through  damage  to  equipment,  crops,  and  livestock  from  [1)  increased  traffic 
on  farm  roads;  [2)  competition  for  water  resources,  including  groundwater;  [3)  water  and 
soil  contamination;  [4)  suppression  plant  growth  by  fugitive  dust;  [5)  soil  erosion;  [6) 
spread  of  weeds;  and  [7)  shading  of  crops.  CMAs  would  minimize  most  of  these  impacts.  In 
addition.  Mitigation  Measure  AG-la  would  require  coordination  with  agricultural  operations 
regarding  construction  schedules.  With  the  implementation  of  this  measure,  impacts  would 
be  less  than  significant. 

IV.  12.3.4.7  Comparison  of  Alternative  2 With  the  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  IV.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alternative 
across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  2 with  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.12.3.4.7.1  Alternative  2 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

Under  Alternative  2,  DFAs  would  be  less  clustered  and  wind  development  would  be  more 
prominent  than  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  The  Preferred  Alternative  would  affect 
more  Important  Farmland  than  Alternative  2 [59,000  acres  versus  50,000  acres).  Reserve 
design  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  for  Alternative  2 would  both  affect  approximately 
3,000  acres.  Alternative  2 is  projected  to  affect  the  smallest  amount  of  agricultural  land  of 
all  the  action  alternatives. 
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Geographic  Distinctions.  The  Preferred  Alternative  would  affect  43,000  acres  in  Imperial 
County  and  11,000  acres  in  Riverside  County.  Alternative  2 would  affect  37,000  acres  of 
agricultural  land  in  Imperial  County  and  9,000  acres  in  Riverside  County. 

IV.12. 3.4.7.2  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  With  No  Action  Alternative  for  BLM  LUPA 

There  is  no  designated  Important  Farmland  on  BLM  land. 

IV.12.3.4.7.3  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  With  No  Action  Alternative  for  NCCP 

The  agricultural  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  2 are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.12.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  the  Preferred  Alternative 
with  Alternative  2 for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  for  the  Plan-wide  DRECP. 

IV.12. 3.4.7.4  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  With  No  Action  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

The  agricultural  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  2 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in 
Section  IV.12. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis  but  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only. 

IV.12.3.5  Alternative  3 

IV.12.3.5.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  3 

Potential  impacts  to  agricultural  resources  resulting  from  renewable  energy  and  transmis- 
sion facility  development  under  Alternative  3,  by  ecoregion  subarea,  are  presented  in  Table 
R2. 12-16  [Appendix  R]. 

IV.12.3.5. 1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  From  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

Under  Alternative  3,  DFAs  are  geographically  dispersed  and  focused  on  potential  solar  and 
geothermal  development. 

Impact  AG-1:  Alternative  would  convert  Important  Farmland  to  nonagricultural  use  or 
conflict  with  Williamson  Act  contracts. 

Development  of  DFAs  under  Alternative  3 would  convert  57,000  acres  of  Important  Farm- 
land to  renewable  energy  use.  This  represents  8%  of  the  total  Important  Farmland  within 
the  Plan  Area.  The  acres  of  Important  Farmland  that  would  be  affected  would  be  for  solar 
[40,000  acres),  wind  [500  acres),  geothermal  [8,000  acres),  and  transmission  [8,000 
acres).  Alternative  3 would  also  affect  3,000  acres  of  Williamson  Act  lands  within  the  DFAs.  ( 
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These  Williamson  Act  lands  would  be  used  for  wind  (70  acres),  solar  (2,000  acres),  and 
transmission  (200  acres). 

Under  Alternative  3 renewable  energy  development  would  affect  Important  Farmland  in 
the  following  ecoregion  subareas:  Cadiz  and  Chocolate  Mountains  (13,000  acres).  Imperial 
Borrego  Valley  (41,000  acres),  and  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slope  (2,000  acres).  Impacts 
by  county  are  shown  in  Table  IV.12-3  (Acres  of  Important  Farmland  Converted  to  Nonagri- 
cultural  Use  by  County  and  Alternative). 

Impact  AG-2:  Alternative  would  involve  other  changes  in  the  existing  environment 
which,  due  to  their  location  or  nature,  would  impair  agricultural  use  of  adjacent  agri- 
cultural operations. 

These  impacts  would  be  the  same  as  those  described  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  except 
that  the  geographic  distribution  of  impacts  would  reflect  development  locations  described 
for  Impact  AG-1  for  Alternative  3. 

Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

There  is  no  Important  Farmland  in  Study  Area  Lands.  Therefore,  Study  Area  Lands  (includ- 
ing FAAs,  SAAs,  and  DRECP  Variance  Lands)  are  not  addressed  in  this  section. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

The  implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  both  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as 
well  as  development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other 
lands.  The  impacts  of  renewable  energy  development  covered  by  the  Plan  would  be 
lessened  in  several  ways.  First,  the  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alternative,  including 
specific  biological  reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  Also,  the  implemen- 
tation of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations  and  standards  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  proj- 
ect development.  If  significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  both  implementation  of  CMAs 
and  compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  then  specific  mitigation  measures  are 
recommended  in  this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  3 (see  Section  II. 3. 1.1)  defines  specific  actions 
that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation  strategy  includes 
definitions  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  the  Preferred  Alternative.  While  the 
CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM  lands  only,  this  analysis  assumes  that  all  CMAs  would  also 
apply  to  nonfederal  lands. 
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Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  Volume  III,  the  Reg- 
ulatory Setting.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized  for  the 
No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.12. 3. 1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  mitigation  measures 
will  further  reduce  some  of  the  DRECP's  adverse  impacts. 

IV.12. 3.5. 1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design 

The  Plan-wide  impacts  of  the  Alternative  3 reserve  design  on  Important  Farmland  and  Wil- 
liamson Act  land  are  shown  in  Appendix  U and  summarized  here.  The  reserve  design  is 
described  in  Volume  II  for  each  alternative.  Under  Alternative  3,  there  are  7,605  acres  of 
Important  Farmland  that  overlap  with  Conservation  Planning  Areas.^ 

Impact  AG-1:  Alternative  would  convert  Important  Farmland  to  nonagricultural  use  or 
conflict  with  Williamson  Act  contracts. 

Under  Alternative  3,  a total  of  4,000  acres  of  Important  Farmland  overlaps  with  the 
Reserve  Design  Lands.  As  discussed  in  Section  IV.12. 2. 2,  conservation  lands  within  the 
reserve  design  and  their  associated  CMAs  limit  disturbance  and  protect  a variety  of 
resources.  However,  restrictions  tied  to  the  reserve  design  and  biological  resources  CMAs 
would  likely  prevent  ongoing  agricultural  use  of  most  Reserve  Design  Lands.  Although 
conservation  actions  would  not  damage  agricultural  soils.  Important  Farmland  would  be 
converted  to  nonagricultural  use.  Conservation  Planning  Areas  would  also  overlap  with 
2,000  acres  of  Williamson  Act  land,  all  in  the  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion 
subarea.  However,  the  reserve  design  and  its  associated  CMAs  would  likely  be  compatible 
with  enrollment  in  the  Williamson  Act,  which  allows  for  open  space  preservation  in 
addition  to  active  agricultural  use. 

Impact  AG-2:  Alternative  would  involve  other  changes  in  the  existing  environment 
which,  due  to  their  location  or  nature,  would  impair  agricultural  use  of  adjacent  agri- 
cultural operations. 

Reserve  Design  Lands  would  not  involve  activities  or  facilities  that  would  adversely  impact 
adjacent  agriculture. 

^ Note  that  Conservation  Planning  Areas  identified  on  private  lands  are  not  mandatory  and  would  only  be 
implemented  if  there  are  willing  sellers. 
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IV.123.5.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  on  BLM  Land: 
Alternative  3 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA;  the  streamlined  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA,  and  the 
impacts  of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.12.3.5.2.1  Impacts  From  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

There  is  no  designated  Important  Farmland  on  BLM  land.  See  Section  12.1.1  for  more  detail. 

IV.12.3.5.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

There  is  no  designated  Important  Farmland  on  BLM  land.  See  Section  12.1.1  for  more  detail. 

IV.  12.3.5.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  3 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  3 would  be  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.12. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

IV.  12.3.5.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  3 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.12. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only. 

IV.12.3.5.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.12.3.5.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  on  agricultural  land  and  production 
would  be  the  same  under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  as  described  for  the  No  Action 
Alternative  in  Section  IV.12. 3. 1.5.1  [Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  of  Plan  Area  in  No 
Action  Alternative). 

IV.12. 3.5.5. 2 Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Under  the  proposed  BLM  LUPA,  the  only  changes  outside  the  Plan  Area  would  be  the  desig- 
nation of  NLCS  lands,  ACECs,  National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails  Management  Corridors, 
VRM  Resource  Management  Classes,  and  new  land  allocations  on  CDCA  lands.  There  is  no 
designated  Important  Farmland  on  BLM  land  outside  the  Plan  Area. 
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IV.12.3.5.6  CEQA  Significance  Determination  for  Alternative  3 

Agricultural  impacts  and  their  associated  significance  determinations  for 
Alternative  3 follow: 

AG-1:  Alternative  would  convert  Important  Farmland  to  nonagricultural  use  or  con- 
flict with  Williamson  Act  contracts.  Under  Alternative  3,  renewable  energy  and  transmis- 
sion development  and  the  reserve  design  would  convert  61,000  acres  of  Important  Farm- 
land to  nonagricultural  use.  Alternative  3 would  also  affect  3,000  acres  of  Williamson  Act 
lands  within  the  DFAs.  Mitigation  Measures  AG-la  [Minimize  Impacts  to  Agricultural 
Resources],  AG-lb  [Develop  an  Agricultural  Resources  Protection  Plan],  AG-lc  [Compen- 
sate for  Loss  of  Important  Farmland],  and  AG-ld  [Ensure  Compatibility  With  or  Terminate 
Williamson  Act  Contracts],  would  reduce  impacts  in  part  through  ensuring  restoration  of 
agricultural  sites  after  project  decommissioning  and  partly  through  requiring  preservation 
of  off-site  agricultural  land.  Flowever,  the  potential  conversion  of  Important  Farmland  to 
nonagricultural  use  would  still  be  a significant  and  unavoidable  impact. 

AG-2:  Alternative  would  involve  other  changes  in  the  existing  environment  which, 
due  to  their  location  or  nature,  would  impair  agricultural  use  of  adjacent  agricultural 
operations.  Renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  may  impact  adjacent  agri- 
cultural operations  through  damage  to  equipment,  crops,  and  livestock  from  [1]  increased 
traffic  on  farm  roads;  [2]  competition  for  water  resources,  including  groundwater;  [3]  water 
and  soil  contamination;  [4]  suppression  plant  growth  by  fugitive  dust;  [5]  soil  erosion;  [6] 
spread  of  weeds;  and  [7]  shading  of  crops.  CMAs  would  minimize  most  of  these  impacts.  In 
addition.  Mitigation  Measure  AG-la  would  require  construction  schedule  coordination  with 
agricultural  operations.  With  the  implementation  of  this  measure,  impacts  would  be  less 
than  significant. 

IV.  12. 3.5.7  Comparison  of  Alternative  3 With  the  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  IV.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alternative, 
across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  3 with  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.12.3.5.7.1  Alternative  3 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

The  DFAs  for  Alternative  3 are  more  dispersed  than  those  for  the  Preferred  Alternative, 
and  solar  and  geothermal  technologies  would  predominate.  There  would  be  impacts  to 
agricultural  resources  under  both  Alternative  3 and  the  Preferred  Alternative,  though  the 
Preferred  Alternative  would  affect  less  Important  Farmland  than  Alternative  3 [59,000 
acres  versus  61,000  acres].  Under  Alternative  3,  more  of  this  acreage  [4,000  acres]  would 
be  affected  by  the  reserve  design  than  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  [3,000  acres]. 
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' Geographic  Distinctions.  The  Preferred  Alternative  would  affect  43,000  acres  in  Imperial 

County  and  11,000  acres  in  Riverside  County.  Alternative  3 would  affect  fewer  acres  of 
agricultural  land  in  Imperial  County  [41,000  acres)  and  more  acres  in  Riverside  County 
(13,000  acres). 

Preferred  Alternative  Compared  With  No  Action  Alternative  for  BLM  LUPA 

There  is  no  designated  Important  Farmland  on  BLM  land. 

IV.12. 3.S.7.2  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  With  No  Action  Alternative  for  NCCP 

The  agricultural  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  3 are  the  same  as  those  defined  in 
Section  IV.12. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  the 
Preferred  Alternative  with  Alternative  3 for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  for  the 
Plan-wide  DRECP. 

IV.12.3.5.7.3  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  With  No  Action  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

The  agricultural  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  3 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in 
Section  IV.12. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis  but  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only. 

IV.12.3.6  Alternative  4 

IV.  123, 6. 1 Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  4 

Potential  impacts  to  agricultural  resources  from  renewable  energy  and  transmission  facility 
development  under  Alternative  4 are  shown  in  Table  R2. 12-20  [Appendix  R). 

IV.12. 3.6.1. 1 Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

Under  Alternative  4,  renewable  energy  project  activities  covered  by  the  Plan  would  be 
confined  to  DFAs. 

Impact  AG-1:  Alternative  would  convert  Important  Farmland  to  nonag ricultural  use  or 
conflict  with  Williamson  Act  contracts. 

Development  of  the  DFAs  under  Alternative  4 would  convert  53,000  acres  of  Important 
Farmland  to  renewable  energy  use.  This  represents  7%  of  the  total  Important  Farmland 
within  the  Plan  Area.  The  acres  of  Important  Farmland  that  would  be  affected  would  be  for 
I solar  [36,000  acres),  wind  [600  acres),  geothermal  [8,000  acres),  and  transmission  [8,000 
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acres].  Alternative  4 would  also  affect  3,000  acres  of  Williamson  Act  lands  within  the  DFAs. 
These  Williamson  Act  lands  would  be  used  for  wind  (100  acres],  solar  [2,000acres],  and 
transmission  [500  acres]. 

Under  Alternative  4,  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  would  affect  Impor- 
tant Farmland  in  the  following  ecoregion  subareas:  Cadiz  and  Chocolate  Mountains  [16,000 
acres].  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  [34,000  acres],  and  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slope  [2,000 
acres].  Impacts  by  county  are  shown  in  Table  IV.12-3  [Acres  of  Important  Farmland  Con- 
verted to  Nonagricultural  Use  by  County  and  Alternative]. 

Impact  AG-2:  Alternative  would  involve  other  changes  in  the  existing  environment 
which,  due  to  their  location  or  nature,  would  impair  agricultural  use  of  adjacent  agri- 
cultural operations. 

These  impacts  would  be  the  same  as  those  described  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  except 
that  the  geographic  distribution  of  impacts  would  reflect  the  development  locations 
described  for  Impact  AG-1  for  Alternative  4. 

Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

There  is  no  Important  Farmland  in  Study  Area  Lands.  Therefore,  Study  Area  Lands  [includ- 
ing FAAs,  SAAs,  and  DRECP  Variance  Lands]  are  not  addressed  in  this  section. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

The  implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  both  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  and 
development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other  lands. 
The  impacts  of  this  development  would  be  lessened  in  several  ways.  First,  the  Plan  incorpo- 
rates CMAs  for  each  alternative,  including  specific  biological  reserve  design  components 
and  LUPA  components.  Also,  the  implementation  of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations  and 
standards  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  project  development.  If  significant  impacts  would 
still  result  after  both  implementation  of  CMAs  and  compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  reg- 
ulations, then  specific  mitigation  measures  are  recommended  in  this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  4 [see  Section  II. 3. 1.1]  defines  specific  actions 
that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation  strategy  includes 
definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  the  Preferred  Alternative.  While  the 
CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM  lands  only,  this  analysis  assumes  that  all  CMAs  would  also 
apply  to  nonfederal  lands. 
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Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  Volume  111,  the  Reg- 
ulatory Setting.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized  for  the 
No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  1V.12. 12. 1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  mitigation  measures 
will  further  reduce  some  of  the  DRECP's  adverse  impacts. 

IV.12.3.6.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design 

The  Plan-wide  impacts  of  the  Alternative  4 reserve  design  on  Important  Farmland  and  Wil- 
liamson Act  land  are  shown  in  Appendix  U and  summarized  here.  The  reserve  design  is 
described  in  Volume  II  for  each  alternative.  Under  Alternative  4,  4,000  acres  of  Important 
Farmland  would  overlap  with  Conservation  Planning  Areas. 

Impact  AG-1:  Alternative  would  convert  Important  Farmland  to  nonag ricultural  use  or 
conflict  with  Williamson  Act  contracts. 

Under  Alternative  4,  a total  of  4,000  acres  of  Important  Farmland  is  within  Conservation 
Planning  Areas.  As  discussed  in  Section  IV.12. 2. 2,  conservation  lands  within  the  reserve 
design  and  their  associated  CMAs  limit  disturbance  and  protect  a variety  of  resources. 
However,  restrictions  tied  to  the  reserve  design  and  Biological  Resources  CMAs  would 
likely  prevent  ongoing  agricultural  use  of  most  Reserve  Design  Lands.  Although  conserva- 
tion actions  would  not  damage  agricultural  soils.  Important  Farmland  would  be  converted 
to  nonagricultural  use.  Conservation  Planning  Areas  also  include  700  acres  of  Williamson 
Act  land.  However,  the  reserve  design  and  its  associated  CMAs  would  likely  be  compatible 
with  enrollment  in  the  Williamson  Act,  which  allows  for  open  space  preservation  in  addi- 
tion to  active  agricultural  use. 

Impact  AG-2:  Alternative  would  involve  other  changes  in  the  existing  environment 
which,  due  to  their  location  or  nature,  would  impair  agricultural  use  of  adjacent  agri- 
cultural operations. 

Reserve  Design  Lands  would  not  involve  activities  or  facilities  that  would  adversely  impact 
adjacent  agriculture. 
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IV.12.3.6.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  on  BLM  Land: 
Alternative  4 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA,  and  the 
impacts  of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.12. 3.6.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

There  is  no  designated  Important  Farmland  on  BLM  land.  See  Section  12.1.1  (General 
Methods)  for  more  detail. 

IV.12.3.6.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

There  is  no  designated  Important  Farmland  on  BLM  land. 

ly. 12.3.63  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  4 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  4 would  be  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.12. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

IV.  12.3. 6.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  4 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.12. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only. 

IV.  12. 3. 6. 5 Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.12.3.6.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  on  agricultural  land  and  production 
would  be  the  same  under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  as  described  for  the  No  Action 
Alternative  in  Section  IV.12. 3. 1.5.1. 

IV.12.3.6.5.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Under  the  proposed  BLM  LUPA,  the  only  changes  outside  the  Plan  Area  would  be  the  desig- 
nation of  NLCS  lands,  ACECs,  National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails  Management  Corridors, 
VRM  Resource  Management  Classes,  and  new  land  allocations  on  CDCA  lands.  There  is  no 
designated  Important  Farmland  on  BLM  land  outside  the  Plan  Area. 
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I IV.  12.3. 6. 6 CEQA  Significance  Determination  for  Alternative  4 

The  agricultural  impacts  and  their  associated  significance  determinations  for 
Alternative  4 follow: 

AG-1:  Alternative  would  convert  Important  Farmland  to  nonagricultural  use  or  con- 
flict with  Williamson  Act  contracts.  Under  Alternative  4,  renewable  energy  and  transmis- 
sion development  and  the  reserve  design  would  convert  57,000  acres  of  Important  Farm- 
land to  nonagricultural  use.  Alternative  4 would  also  affect  4,000  acres  of  Williamson  Act 
lands  within  the  DFAs.  Mitigation  Measures  AG-la  (Minimize  Impacts  to  Agricultural 
Resources),  AG-lb  (Develop  an  Agricultural  Resources  Protection  Plan),  AG-lc  (Compen- 
sate for  Loss  of  Important  Farmland),  and  AG-ld  (Ensure  Compatibility  With  or  Terminate 
Williamson  Act  Contracts)  would  reduce  impacts  in  part  through  ensuring  restoration  of 
agricultural  sites  after  project  decommissioning  and  partly  through  requiring  preservation 
of  off-site  agricultural  land.  However,  the  potential  conversion  of  Important  Farmland  to 
nonagricultural  use  would  still  be  a significant  and  unavoidable  impact. 

AG-2:  Alternative  would  involve  other  changes  in  the  existing  environment  which, 
due  to  their  location  or  nature,  would  impair  agricultural  use  of  adjacent  agricultural 
operations.  Renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  may  impact  adjacent  agri- 
f cultural  land  through  damage  to  equipment,  crops,  and  livestock  from  (1)  increased  traffic 

on  farm  roads;  (2)  competition  for  water  resources,  including  groundwater;  (3)  water  and 
soil  contamination;  (4)  suppression  plant  growth  by  fugitive  dust;  (5)  soil  erosion;  (6) 
spread  of  weeds;  and  (7)  shading  of  crops.  CMAs  would  minimize  most  of  these  impacts.  In 
addition.  Mitigation  Measure  AG-la  would  require  construction  schedule  coordination  with 
agricultural  operations.  With  the  implementation  of  this  measure,  impacts  would  be  less 
than  significant. 

IV.12. 3. 6. 7 Comparison  of  Alternative  4 With  the  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  IV.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alternative 
across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  4 with  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.12.3.6.7.1  Alternative  4 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

Under  Alternative  4,  the  DFAs  are  smaller  and  more  dispersed  than  under  the  Preferred 
Alternative  and  more  priority  is  given  to  solar  and  wind  technologies.  There  would  be 
impacts  to  agricultural  resources  under  both  Alternative  4 and  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
The  Preferred  Alternative  would  affect  more  Important  Farmland  than  Alternative  4 
I (59,000  acres  versus  57,000  acres).  Under  Alternative  4,  slightly  more  of  this  acreage 
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(4,000  acres]  would  be  affected  by  Conservation  Planning  Areas  than  under  the  Preferred 
Alternative  [3,000  acres). 

Geographic  Distinctions.  The  Preferred  Alternative  would  affect  43,000  acres  in  Imperial 
County  and  11,000  acres  in  Riverside  County.  Alternative  4 would  affect  fewer  acres  of 
agricultural  land  in  Imperial  County  [34,000  acres]  and  more  acres  in  Riverside  County 
[16,000  acres]. 

IV.12.3.6.7.2  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  With  No  Action  Alternative  for  the  BLM  LUPA 

There  is  no  designated  Important  Farmland  on  BLM  land. 

IV.12. 3.6.7.3  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  With  No  Action  Alternative  for  NCCP 

The  agricultural  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  4 are  the  same  as  those  defined  in 
Section  IV.12. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  the 
Preferred  Alternative  with  Alternative  4 for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  for  the 
Plan-wide  DRECP. 

IV.12.3.6.7.4  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  With  No  Action  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

The  agricultural  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  4 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in 
Section  IV.12. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis  but  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only. 
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IV.13  BLM  LANDS  AND  REALTY— LAND  USE 

AUTHORIZATIONS  AND  LAND  TENURE 

IV.13.1  Approach  to  Impact  Analysis 

IV.13.1.1  General  Methods 

Volume  III,  Chapter  III. 13  provides  the  Affected  Environment  for  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment [BLM]  lands  and  realty,  which  includes  descriptions  of  authorized  BLM  solar  and 
wind  energy  rights-of-way  (ROWs),  transmission  line  corridors,  land  use  authorizations  for 
nonrenewable  energy  uses,  and  BLM-designated  lands  excluded  from  future  renewable 
energy  development.  Because  BLM  lands  and  realty  pertain  only  to  federal  lands,  California 
Environmental  Quality  Act  (CEQA)  standards  of  significance  and  CEQA  determinations  are 
not  included. 

This  chapter  assesses  potential  impacts  to  these  BLM  lands  from  the  development  of  utility- 
scale  renewable  energy  facilities  in  the  Plan  Area  through  implementation  of  the  Desert 
Renewable  Energy  Conservation  Plan  (DRECP  or  Plan).  Anticipated  impacts  include  conflicts 
with  applicable  BLM  policies  or  regulations;  conflicts  with  existing  or  authorized  land  uses 
on  BLM  land,  including  exclusion  areas;  and  conservation  actions  prohibiting  existing 
authorized  land  uses. 

This  analysis  identifies  potential  impacts  to  BLM  lands  from  the  No  Action  Alternative  and 
the  Preferred  Alternative;  it  then  discusses  the  impacts  associated  with  each  alternative, 
followed  by  a comparison  with  the  Preferred  Alternative.  In  particular,  this  analysis  identi- 
fies and  compares  the  acreage  of  BLM  land  affected  and  conserved  under  each  alternative. 
Because  this  is  a programmatic  analysis,  the  impact  analysis  is  based  on  anticipated  general 
impacts  if  renewable  energy  facilities  are  developed;  it  also  identifies  the  ecoregion  sub- 
areas  that  would  be  most  affected  by  that  development. 

Where  feasible,  this  chapter  identifies  mitigation  measures  that  would  reduce  adverse 
impacts.  These  mitigation  measures  are  described  for  decision  makers  as  potential  condi- 
tions for  approval  of  future  renewable  energy  projects  within  the  Plan  Area. 

IV.13. 1.2  CEQA  Standards  of  Significance 

This  section  analyzes  the  conflicts  of  the  alternative  management  actions  and  Covered 
Activities  with  BLM  policies  or  regulations  and  with  existing  or  authorized  uses  on  land 
under  BLM  jurisdiction.  There  are  no  CEQA  standards  of  significance  for  the  lands,  so  a 
CEQA-level  analysis  does  not  apply. 
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IV.13.2  Typical  Impacts  Common  to  All  Action  Alternatives  ^ 

This  section  describes  typical  impacts  to  BLM  lands  and  realty  specifically  associated  with 
various  renewable  energy  facilities  and  infrastructure  [solar,  wind,  geothermal,  and  trans- 
mission) that  would  be  permitted  under  the  DRECP.  All  the  proposed  facilities  built  on  BLM 
lands  would  exclude  most  other  land  uses,  resulting  in  impacts  to  existing  BLM-designated 
land  and  other  authorized  land  uses.  Therefore,  impacts  to  BLM  lands  would  not  vary 
based  solely  upon  technology  type. 

IV.13.2.1  Impacts  of  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development 

This  overview  of  impacts  is  partially  based  on  the  timing  of  renewable  energy  resource 
development.  Each  subsection  presents  a brief  list  of  common  activities  associated  with  the 
phases  of  facility  development,  as  presented  in  Volume  II,  Section  II. 3. 1.3.  Potential  impacts 
to  BLM  lands  and  realty  would  generally  be  the  same  for  each  of  the  renewable  energy 
technologies,  as  well  as  for  transmission.  However,  solar  and  wind  development  may  be 
compatible  with  some  direction  drilling  or  minerals  mining  underlying  a project  area. 

IV.13.2.1.1  Impacts  of  Site  Characterization 

Site  preparations  for  individual  projects  may  include  building  temporary  access  roads, 
erecting  meteorological  towers,  and  geotechnical  boring  or  other  activities.  Typically, 
impacts  during  this  phase  would  be  temporary  and  not  require  large  amounts  of  land. 

However,  construction  activities  could  disrupt  existing  authorized  BLM  land  uses,  prevent 
access  to  some  locations,  or  conflict  with  BLM  policies  or  regulations. 

IV.13.2.1.2  Impacts  of  Construction  and  Decommissioning 

Project  construction  activities  may  include  ground  disturbance  [grading  and  vegetation 
clearing),  excavation,  staging  area  construction,  fencing,  and  temporary  drainage.  Decom- 
missioning activities  may  include  removing  project  infrastructure,  recontouring  to  approxi- 
mate original  contour,  and  restoring  vegetation.  Construction  and  decommissioning  activi- 
ties would  likely  be  temporary  but  would  have  the  potential  to  disrupt  existing  authorized 
BLM  land  uses,  prevent  access  to  previously  available  areas,  increase  traffic  and  trans- 
portation across  BLM  lands,  or  conflict  with  BLM  policies  or  regulations. 

IV.13.2.1.3  Impacts  of  Operations  and  Maintenance 

Project  operations  and  maintenance  activities  may  include  energy  generation  operations, 
facility  cleaning  and  maintenance,  dust  suppression,  and  fire  and  fuel  management.  Energy 
generation  development  on  BLM  lands  would  require  long-term  land  use,  which  could  con- 
vert BLM  lands  to  permanent  industrial  use.  Other  long-term  impacts  could  include  closing 
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to  the  public  areas  previously  open,  closing  open  trails,  and  removing  BLM  lands  from  use 
for  other  nonrenewable-energy  activities  such  as  recreation,  grazing,  or  herd  management. 
Maintenance  activities  would  likely  be  temporary  but  would  potentially  disrupt  existing 
authorized  BLM  land  uses  or  conflict  with  BLM  policies  or  regulations. 

IV.13.2.2  Impacts  of  the  Reserve  Design 

The  Conservation  and  Management  Actions  (CMAs)  for  these  conservation  lands  within  the 
reserve  design  would  generally  benefit  BLM  lands  and  realty:  They  would  limit  land  distur- 
bance and  protect  resources.  In  particular,  CMAs  such  as  standard  practices  for  siting  and 
design,  existing  road  and  utility  corridor  use,  and  restoration  standards  would  benefit  BLM 
lands.  However,  as  noted  in  Volume  111,  Section  111.13.1.1,  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Man- 
agement Act  of  1976  establishes  BLM  policies  to  develop  and  manage  public  lands  as  well 
as  to  protect  and  enhance  them.  BLM  lands  contain  numerous  designations  and  existing 
land  use  authorizations  that  may  conflict  with  the  reserve  design  and  CMAs.  For  instance, 
BLM  designations  may  include  grazing  allotments  and  herd  management  areas.  Nonrenew- 
able-energy land  use  authorizations  may  include  roads,  pipelines,  and  communications 
sites.  Conservation  actions  could  also  limit  existing  authorized  uses  on  BLM  land, 
ultimately  resulting  in  the  reduction  of  available  area  for  nonconservation  uses. 

IV.13.2.3  Impacts  of  BLM  Land  Use  Plan  Decisions 

BLM  lands  and  realty  within  the  BLM  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  [LUPA)  area  would  be 
susceptible  to  management  decisions  on  allowable  land  uses  and  designations.  These 
impacts  would  be  the  same  adverse  and  beneficial  impacts  discussed  previously. 

In  Volume  II,  Chapter  II. 3,  Tables  11.3-26  through  II. 3-28  present  acreages  in  the  BLM  LUPA 
elements.  These  include  Development  Focus  Areas  [DFAs),  Special  Analysis  Areas  (SAAs], 
Future  Assessment  Areas  (FAAs),  portions  of  the  reserve  design  [National  Landscape  Con- 
servation System  [NLCS],  Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern  [ACECs],  and  wildlife 
allocations).  Special  Recreation  Management  Areas  [SRMAs),  and  proposed  and  existing 
CMAs  for  numerous  resource  areas,  including  BLM  lands  and  realty.  The  BLM  LUPA  also 
includes  land  use  allocations  to  replace  multiple-use  classes,  and  establishes  Visual 
Resource  Management  Classes.  Goals,  objectives,  and  CMAs  for  BLM  lands  and  realty  are  in 
Volume  II,  Section  II. 3. 2. 

IV.13.23.1  Impacts  of  Renewable  Energy  Development  and  Transmission  on 
BLM  Lands 

Typical  impacts  from  the  various  renewable  energy  and  transmission  technologies  on  BLM 
lands  would  be  the  same  as  those  described  in  Section  IV.13. 2.1,  Impacts  of  Renewable 
Energy  and  Transmission  Development.  However,  the  specific  locations  in  which  energy 
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and  transmission  development  will  be  allowed  will  be  driven  by  LUPA  decisions,  which 
may  encourage  or  restrict  development  in  some  areas. 

IV.  13,23.2  Impacts  of  BLM  Land  Designations  and  Management  Actions 

Because  the  BLM  LUPA  land  designations  would  be  managed  to  protect  ecological,  historic, 
cultural,  scenic,  scientific,  and  recreation  resources  and  values,  they  would  also  provide 
general  protection  for  BLM  lands  and  realty.  While  other  land  uses  are  allowed  within 
these  areas,  those  other  uses  must  be  compatible  with  the  resources  and  values  that  the 
land  designation  is  intended  to  protect. 

ACEC  designations,  NLCS  lands,  and  wildlife  allocations  could  limit  the  expansion  of  BLM 
land  use  authorizations,  which  could  in  turn  limit  available  areas  for  renewable  energy 
development.  However,  these  designations  could  also  be  beneficial  since  disturbance 
limitations  in  those  areas  could  also  conserve  and  protect  resource  values  on  BLM  lands. 

The  extent  to  which  SRMAs  are  designated  could  increase  public  access  to  BLM-authorized 
lands,  which  could  then  lead  to  increased  looting  or  vandalism.  Effective  SRMA  manage- 
ment may  provide  limited  protections  to  BLM  lands. 

Details  on  allowable  uses  and  management  of  NLCS  lands  are  provided  in  the  proposed 
LUPA  description  in  Volume  II.  Details  on  the  goals,  objectives,  allowable  uses,  and  manage- 
ment actions  for  each  ACEC  and  SRMA  are  listed  in  the  LUPA  worksheets  in  Appendix  L. 

IV.13.2.4  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan  and  General 
Conservation  Plan 

The  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan  (NCCP)  would  be  administered  by  the  California 
Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  and  apply  to  the  entire  Plan  Area.  The  General  Conserva- 
tion Plan  (GCP)  would  be  administered  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  apply  to 
nonfederal  lands,  a subset  of  the  entire  Plan  Area. 

IV.  13.2.4.1  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan 

The  impacts  of  renewable  energy  development  permitted  under  the  NCCP  would  be  the  same 
as  those  defined  for  Plan-wide  impacts,  including  the  typical  impacts  described  in  Section 
IV.13.2,  Typical  Impacts  Common  to  All  Action  Alternatives,  and  for  each  alternative 
that  follows. 
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IV.  13.2.4.2  General  Conservation  Plan 

Renewable  energy  development  permitted  under  the  GCP  would  be  applicable  to  only 
nonfederal  lands.  Therefore,  there  would  be  no  impact  to  BLM  lands  and  realty. 

IV.13.3  Impact  Analysis  by  Alternative 

The  following  sections  present  impact  analysis  for  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  Preferred 
Alternative,  and  Alternatives  1 through  4. 

IV.13.3.1  No  Action  Alternative 

IV.  13. 3. 1.1  Impacts  Within  the  Entire  Plan  Area  in  No  Action  Alternative 

IV.13.3.1.1.1  Impacts  and  Mitigation  for  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development 
in  No  Action  Alternative 

Impact  Analysis 

The  No  Action  Alternative  assumes  the  state's  renewable  energy  goals  would  be  achievable 
without  the  DRECP  and  that  renewable  energy  facilities  (up  to  20,000  megawatts)  and 
transmission  facilities,  along  with  mitigation,  would  continue  on  a project-by-project  basis, 
consistent  with  past  and  ongoing  renewable  energy  and  transmission  projects. 

Impact  LR-1:  BLM  land  tenure  adjustments  could  conflict  with  applicable  BLM  policies 
and  regulations. 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  conservation  actions  and  management  programs 
are  assumed  to  be  in  place,  and  BLM  would  not  establish  a development  program  to  pro- 
vide guidance  to  industry  and  BLM  field  staff  in  the  Plan  Area.  Table  11.2-3  in  Volume  11, 
Chapter  II. 2,  provides  existing  conservation  planning  documents  within  the  Plan  Area, 
which  includes  26  plans.  BLM's  planning  documents  follow: 

• California  Desert  Conservation  Area  (CDCA)  Plan,  as  amended 

• Amargosa  River  ACEC  Implementation  Plan 

• Imperial  Sand  Dunes  Recreational  Area  Resource  Management  Plan 

• Northern  and  Eastern  Mojave  Desert  Ecosystem  Resource  Management  Plan 

• West  Mojave  Habitat  Conservation  Plan 

In  addition  to  these  plans,  BLM  participated  in  preparation  of  the  Flat-Tailed  Horned  Lizard 
Rangewide  Management  Strategy  and  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Multi-Species  Conserva- 
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tion  Program.  These  BLM  land  use  plans  would  remain  in  effect  under  this  alternative;  and  ^ 

individual  projects,  including  a land  tenure  adjustment,  would  undergo  a policy  analysis  to 
ensure  there  would  be  no  conflicts  with  applicable  BLM  policies  and  regulations. 

Impact  LR-2:  Development  on  BLM  land  would  conflict  with  existing  land- 
use  authorizations. 

Volume  11,  Chapter  11.2,  describes  approximately  9 million  acres  of  land.  Plan-wide,  within 
potential  development  areas  for  renewable  energy  development  and  transmission  infra- 
structure. Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  approximately  1.4  million  acres  of  BLM  lands 
and  realty  are  within  the  Plan  Area  and  would  be  either  directly  or  indirectly  affected. 

Table  lV.13-1  summarizes  the  estimated  Plan  Area  that  would  intersect  with  BLM's  author- 
ized renewable  energy  ROWs  and  utility  corridors,  by  ecoregion  subarea,  for  each  of  the 
renewable  energy  technologies.  Solar  development  would  have  the  greatest  overlap  with 
BLM  lands  and  realty  (12,000  acres],  followed  by  wind  (9,000  acres],  transmission  (7,000 
acres],  and  geothermal  (40  acres].  This  alternative  has  the  greatest  amount  of  BLM  land 
that  could  be  disturbed  by  solar  and  wind  energy  development. 

Nonrenewable  energy  land  use  authorizations  (not  included  in  the  acreage  under  Table 
IV.13-1]  include  roads,  telephone  lines,  transmission  lines,  water  and  gas  pipelines,  com- 
munication sites,  ditches,  railroads,  and  fiber  optic  lines.  Development  of  renewable  energy 
facilities  and  transmission  lines  could  disrupt  existing  nonrenewable  energy  land  use  auth- 
orizations. Disruptions  could  include  limited  access  or  restrictions  to  BLM  land  uses  or  dis- 
ruptions to  utility  services.  Chapter  IV.14,  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Land  Designations, 
Classifications,  Allocations,  and  Lands  with  Wilderness  Characteristics,  also  addresses 
potential  impacts  to  BLM  lands,  while  Chapter  IV.19,  Transportation  and  Public  Access, 
addresses  impacts  to  public  land  access. 


Table  IV.13-1 

Potential  Acres  of  Impacts  to  BLM  Renewable  Energy  and  Utility  ROWs  by 
Technology  Type  by  Ecoregion  Subarea  - No  Action  Alternative 


Ecoregion  Subarea 

BLM  ROWS  in 
Ecoregion  Subarea 
(acres)^ 

Potential  Impacts  to  BLM  ROWs  by  Technology 
Type  (acres) 

Solai^ 

Wind 

Geo- 

thermal 

Trans- 

mission 

Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate 
Mountains 

257,000 

5,000 

0 

0 

5,000 

Imperial  Borrego  Valley 

120,000 

600 

1,000 

40 

600 

Kingston  and  Funeral 
Mountains 

112,000 

3,000 

0 

0 

0 

Mojave  and  Silurian  Valley 

172,000 

0 

0 

0 

800 
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Table  IV.13-1 

Potential  Acres  of  Impacts  to  BLM  Renewable  Energy  and  Utility  ROWs  by 
Technology  Type  by  Ecoregion  Subarea  - No  Action  Alternative 


Ecoregion  Subarea 

BLM  ROWS  in 
Ecoregion  Subarea 
(acres)^ 

Potential  Impacts  to  BLM  ROWs  by  Technology 
Type  (acres) 

Solat^ 

Wind 

Geo- 

thermal 

Trans- 

mission 

Owens  River  Valley 

35,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Panamint  Death  Valley 

47,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pinto  Lucerne  Valley  and 
Eastern  Slopes 

144,000 

30 

800 

0 

100 

Piute  Valley  and 
Sacramento  Mountains 

105,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Providence  and  Bullion 
Mountains 

244,000 

3,000 

0 

0 

500 

West  Mojave  and  Eastern 
Slopes 

207,000 

800 

7,000 

0 

200 

Total 

1,443,000 

12,000 

9,000 

40 

7,000 

The  acreage  of  BLM-authorized  renewable  energy  ROWs  and  utility  corridors  may  overlap  with  acreage  designated  for 
renewable  energy  development. 

^ Includes  ground-mounted  distributed  generation 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Impact  LR-3:  Development  within  designated  exclusion  areas  would  conflict  with  BLM 
regulations  and  policies. 

The  construction  and  operation  of  renewable  energy  generation  may  occur  on  BLM  lands 
with  exclusion  areas.  The  following  land  use  plan  uses  may  exclude  renewable  energy  gen- 
eration ROWs:  ACECs,  Desert  Wildlife  Management  Areas,  NLCS  lands,  wilderness  and  wil- 
derness study  areas,  grazing  allotments,  mineral  lease  areas,  withdrawal  areas,  and  recrea- 
tion lands.  If  a project  site  includes  one  of  these  designations,  BLM  determines  on  a case- 
by-case  basis  whether  the  designated  area  is  excluded  from  development.  Additional  exclu- 
sion areas  could  include  lands  that  are  cooperatively  managed  with  partner  agencies.  Coor- 
dination between  BLM  and  its  partner  agencies  typically  happens  during  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  planning  process.  In  addition  to  other  federal  agencies,  partner 
agencies  may  include  Native  American  tribes  and  state  and  local  governments.  The  scale  of 
an  exclusion  area  therefore  ranges  from  a specific  project  site  to  a larger  planning  area.  In 
addition,  as  noted  in  Impact  LR-1,  existing  BLM  land  use  plans  would  remain  in  place  under 
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this  alternative;  and  individual  projects  located  within  an  exclusion  area  would  undergo  a 
policy  analysis  to  ensure  that  they  would  not  conflict  with  BLM  policies  and  regulations. 

Impact  LR-4:  Conservation  actions  could  prohibit  existing  authorized  land  uses. 

The  No  Action  Alternative  does  not  include  conservation  actions;  therefore,  Impact  LR-4  does 
not  apply  to  this  alternative.  As  discussed  in  Volume  II,  Chapter  11.2,  existing  protected  areas 
and  BLM  LUPA  Conservation  Designations  are  assumed  to  be  ongoing.  There  would  be  no 
reserve  design  established  to  guide  future  BLM  Conservation  Designations  or  locations 
where  reserves  could  be  assembled  to  offset  the  effects  of  renewable  energy  or  transmission 
development.  The  conservation  management  from  renewable  energy  or  transmission 
development  would  be  based  solely  on  mitigations  imposed  on  a project-by-project  basis. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

In  the  absence  of  DRECP  implementation,  existing  laws  and  regulations  would  reduce  the 
impacts  of  renewable  energy  projects.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  III.  Note  that  this  Environmental  Impact  Report/Environmental  Impact 
Statement  [EIR/EIS]  addresses  amendments  to  BLM's  land  use  plans.  Those  plans  are 
addressed  separately  and  are  not  included  in  this  chapter.  Impacts  would  be  reduced 
through  the  following  mechanisms: 

• Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  Title  43-Public  Lands  - Sets  regulations  and  proce- 
dures for  land  resource  management,  including  ROW  grants,  land  classifications, 
and  land  tenure. 

• Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  - Establishes  public  land  policy  and  guide- 
lines for  administration  and  provides  for  the  management,  protection,  development, 
and  enhancement  of  public  lands. 

• Energy  Policy  Act  of  2005  - Authorizes  the  designation  of  corridors  for  oil,  gas,  and 
hydrogen  pipelines,  and  electricity  transmission  and  distribution  facilities  on  fede- 
ral land  in  the  11  contiguous  western  states. 

• BLM  Land  Use  Plans  - Includes  conservation  plans  and  resource  management  plans 
that  provide  the  framework  that  guides  decisions  for  every  action  and  approved 
land  use  on  BLM  lands.  The  following  apply  to  BLM  lands  in  the  Plan  Area: 

o CDCA  Plan,  as  amended 

o Caliente  Resource  Management  Plan 

o Bishop  Resource  Management  Plan 

Refer  to  Table  II. 2-3  for  a complete  list  of  the  tiered  plans  that  fall  under  the  above  plans. 
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• BLM  instruction  memorandums  either  provide  new  policy  or  procedural  instruc- 
tions or  interpret  existing  regulations,  policies,  or  instructions;  they  are  used  when 
there  is  insufficient  time  to  issue  a manual  release.  The  instruction  memorandums 
that  apply  to  renewable  energy  development  appear  in  Volume  III,  Chapter  111.13, 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  Lands  and  Realty. 

• BLM  handbooks  provide  the  detailed  instructions  needed  to  carry  out  policy 
and  direction. 

• BLM  manuals  are  permanent  records  of  written  policies  and  procedural  instructions. 

• Programmatic  EIS  documents  for  renewable  energy  development  provide  numerous 
design  features  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  renewable  energy  development, 
including  mitigation  measures  to  identify,  avoid,  minimize,  or  mitigate  potential 
land  use  conflicts  on  BLM  lands. 

Mitigation 

Mitigations  adopted  for  recently  approved  projects  are  assumed  to  be  the  same  as 
mitigations  that  would  apply  under  the  No  Action  Alternative.  The  following  mitigation 
strategies  are  consistent  with  those  identified  in  recently  published  BLM  programmatic 
documents  that  evaluate  renewable  energy  development  [BLM  2010,  2005)  and  apply 
to  the  avoidance  or  reduction  of  impacts  to  BLM  lands  and  realty,  depending  on  site- 
and  project-specific  conditions: 

• Coordination  with  federal,  state,  and  county  agencies;  tribes;  property  owners;  and 
other  stakeholders  should  take  place  as  early  as  possible  in  the  planning  process  to 
identify  [1)  potentially  significant  land  use  conflicts  and  issues,  and  (2)  federal, 
state,  and  local  laws  and  regulations  that  govern  renewable  energy  development. 
Significant  issues  and  the  potential  modifications  to  either  eliminate  or  mitigate 
them  should  be  considered  in  the  environmental  analysis  of  the  project  application. 

• Where  there  are  existing  BLM  land  use  authorizations  within  renewable  energy 
development  areas,  BLM  would  notify  authorization  holders  that  an  application 
might  affect  their  existing  authorization.  BLM  would  also  request  comments  from 
those  authorization  holders  [Title  43,  Part  2807.14,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations). 
Early  discussion  with  existing  land  use  authorization  holders  should  take  place  to 
ensure  that  any  issues  are  effectively  resolved. 

• Where  a designated  transmission  corridor  is  within  an  area  of  a proposed  renew- 
able energy  development  project,  the  need  for  future  transmission  capacity  in  the 
corridor  should  be  reviewed  in  a corridor  study  to  determine  whether  it  should  be 
excluded  from  development  or  its  capacity  reduced.  Partially  relocating  the  corridor 
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to  retain  the  current  planned  capacity  would  also  be  an  option,  as  well  as  relocating 
the  proposed  project  outside  the  designated  corridor. 

• Legal  access  to  public  lands  surrounding  renewable  energy  facilities  should  be 
retained  to  avoid  creating  areas  that  are  either  inaccessible  to  the  public  or  difficult 
to  manage.  The  effect  on  the  manageability  and  use  of  public  lands  around  the  boun- 
daries of  renewable  energy  facilities  should  also  be  considered  during  the  environ- 
mental analysis  of  a proposed  project. 

• Consolidation  of  access  and  other  supporting  infrastructure  should  be  required  for 
single  projects  and  for  projects  that  are  close  together  to  maximize  the  efficient  use 
of  public  land. 

IV.13.3.1.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design  in  the  No  Action  Alternative 

The  No  Action  Alternative  has  no  reserve  design,  but  there  would  be  continued  protection 
under  existing  Legislatively  and  Legally  Protected  Areas  such  as  wilderness  areas.  In  addi- 
tion, under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  renewable  energy  projects  would  still  be  evaluated 
and  approved  with  project-specific  mitigation  requirements. 

In  Volume  II,  Chapter  II. 2,  Table  II.2-2[a]  shows  approximately  3 million  acres  of  existing 
BLM  Land  Use  Plan  Conservation  Designations.  Table  IV.13-2  provides  the  acres  of  BLM 
lands  and  realty  within  existing  protected  areas  and  BLM  Conservation  Designations 
including  authorized  renewable  energy  ROWs,  utility  corridors,  and  Section  368  Corridors. 
Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  these  existing  areas  and  Conservation  Designations  will 
continue  to  operate  under  existing  conservation  programs;  however,  there  would  be  no 
reserve  design  to  guide  where  future  BLM  Conservation  Designations  could  be  established  or 
where  reserves  could  offset  the  effects  of  renewable  energy  or  transmission  development. 
Because  there  would  be  no  reserve  design,  there  would  be  no  impacts  to  nonrenewable 
energy  land  use  authorizations.  The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  process  for  individ- 
ual projects  would  ensure  that  development  on  or  in  the  vicinity  of  BLM  conservation  lands 
would  be  consistent  with  BLM  plans  and  policies.  In  addition,  the  conservation  generated 
from  renewable  energy  or  transmission  development  would  be  based  solely  on  mitigation 
requirements,  imposed  on  a project-by-project  basis. 
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Table  IV.13-2 

Estimated  Acres  of  BLM  Renewable  Energy  and  Utility  ROWs  in  Conservation*  by 

Ecoregion  Subarea  - No  Action  Alternative 


Ecoregion  Subarea 

BLM  ROWS 
in  Ecoregion 
Subarea 
(acres) 

Existing 

Protected 

Areas 

(acres) 

BLM 

Conservation 

Designations 

(acres) 

Percent  in 
Conservation 

Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate 
Mountains 

257,000 

29,000 

48,000 

29.9% 

Imperial  Borrego  Valley 

120,000 

2,000 

700 

2.3% 

Kingston  and  Funeral 
Mountains 

112,000 

5,000 

41,000 

40.9% 

Mojave  and  Silurian  Valley 

172,000 

6,000 

90,000 

55.6% 

Owens  River  Valley 

35,000 

0 

800 

2.2% 

Panamint  Death  Valley 

47,000 

0 

3,000 

6.1% 

Pinto  Lucerne  Valley  and 
Eastern  Slopes 

144,000 

9,000 

32,000 

29.0% 

Piute  Valley  and  Sacramento 
Mountains 

105,000 

5,000 

60,000 

61.9% 

Providence  and  Bullion 
Mountains 

244,000 

27,000 

101,000 

52.5% 

West  Mojave  and  Eastern 
Slopes 

207,000 

200 

106,000 

51.1% 

Total 

1,443,000 

87,000 

483,000 

39.2% 

* This  summary  does  not  reflect  project-by-project  mitigation  generated  from  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development. 
Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 

IV.13.3.1.2  Impacts  on  BLM  Lands  of  Existing  BLM  Land  Use  Plans  in  No 
Action  Alternative 

Impacts  to  BLM  lands  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  would  be  the  same  as  the  impacts 
discussed  in  Section  IV.13. 3. 1.1.1,  Impacts  and  Mitigation  for  Renewable  Energy  and  Trans- 
mission Development  in  No  Action  Alternative.  BLM's  land  and  realty  management  would 
continue  under  existing  land  use  plans,  policies,  and  regulations;  and  potential  conflicts 
with  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development,  and  their  mitigation,  would  be 
resolved  on  a case-by-case  basis.  Solar  energy  projects  would  continue  as  an  approved  land 
use  within  the  Solar  Energy  Zones  approved  in  the  Solar  Programmatic  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  (PEIS)  Record  of  Decision.  Existing  protected  areas  and  BLM  land  use 
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plan  Conservation  Designations  provide  ongoing  conservation.  Additional  conservation 
efforts  would  result  from  renewable  energy  or  transmission  development  based  on  the  miti- 
gation requirements  imposed  on  a project-by-project  basis. 

IV.13.3.1.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan  in  No 
Action  Alternative 

The  NCCP  would  apply  to  all  lands  within  the  Plan  Area.  In  the  absence  of  Plan  implementa- 
tion, the  NCCP  would  not  be  approved;  and  no  incidental  take  permits  would  be  issued 
under  the  NCCP.  Projects  would  still  be  considered  by  the  appropriate  lead  agency  on  an 
individual  basis.  Impacts  occurring  in  the  absence  of  the  NCCP  would  be  the  same  as  those 
described  in  Section  IV.13. 3. 1.1.1. 

IV,13.3.1,4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan  in  No  Action  Alternative 

As  described  in  Appendix  M,  the  GCP  would  apply  to  nonfederal  lands  in  the  Plan  Area. 
Therefore,  there  would  be  no  impacts  to  BLM  lands  and  realty. 

IV.133.1.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area  in  No  Action  Alternative 

IV.13.3.1.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Additional  transmission  lines  would  be  needed  to  deliver  renewable  energy  to  load  centers 
[areas  of  high  demand)  outside  the  Plan  Area.  New  transmission  lines  outside  the  Plan  Area 
would  presumably  use  existing  transmission  corridors  between  the  Plan  Area  and  existing 
substations.  The  areas  outside  the  Plan  Area  through  which  new  transmission  lines  may 
pass  include  the  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  North  Palm  Springs-Riverside,  and  Central  Valley 
areas.  There  are  no  renewable  energy  ROWs  on  BLM  lands  near  the  Central  Valley  trans- 
mission corridor.  The  other  three  areas  with  corridors  are  described  in  Volume  III, 

Section  III. 13. 7. 

There  are  few  BLM  lands  in  transmission  corridors  outside  the  Plan  Area,  except  for  the 
North  Palm  Springs-Riverside  and  San  Diego  areas.  In  the  North  Palm  Springs-Riverside 
area,  BLM  lands  run  along  the  transmission  corridors  east  of  Devers  Substation  and  imme- 
diately west  in  the  San  Gorgonio  Pass  along  Interstate  10.  A Section  368  BLM-designated 
Corridor  [number  30-52)  with  a width  of  10,650  feet  parallels  this  route.  Any  future  trans- 
mission project  in  a Section  368  Corridor  would  require  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
[but  not  LUPA)  review.  For  BLM  lands  without  designated  corridors,  both  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  and  LUPA  reviews  are  required.  BLM  land  use  plans  and  designations 
may  exclude  the  following  land  use  authorizations:  ACECs,  Desert  Wildlife  Management 
Areas,  NLCS  lands,  wilderness  and  wilderness  study  areas,  grazing  allotments,  mineral 
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lease  areas,  withdrawal  areas,  and  recreation  lands.  BLM  determines  exclusions  by  one  of 
those  uses  or  designations  on  a case-by-case  basis. 

Impact  LR-1:  BLM  land  tenure  adjustments  could  conflict  with  applicable  BLM  policies 
and  regulations. 

If  a transmission  line  outside  the  Plan  Area  is  proposed  on  BLM  land  not  previously  desig- 
nated as  a Section  368  Corridor,  the  proposal  could  conflict  with  applicable  BLM  policies 
and  regulations  and  require  both  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  and  LUPA  reviews. 

Impact  LR-2:  Development  on  BLM  land  would  conflict  with  existing  land- 
use  authorizations. 

Existing  land  use  authorizations  use  some  BLM  lands  outside  the  Plan  Area,  mostly  in  the 
North  Palm  Springs-Riverside  area.  Proposed  new  transmission  lines  would  have  to  work 
within  the  constraints  imposed  by  existing  or  proposed  facilities  on  these  tracts. 

Impact  LR-3:  Development  within  designated  exclusion  areas  would  conflict  with  BLM 
regulations  and  policies. 

The  construction  and  operation  of  transmission  lines  outside  the  Plan  Area  are  possible  on 
BLM  lands  with  exclusion  areas.  The  following  land  use  plan  designations  or  uses  may 
exclude  renewable  energy  generation  ROWs:  ACECs,  Desert  Wildlife  Management  Areas, 
NLCS  lands,  wilderness  and  wilderness  study  areas,  grazing  allotments,  mineral  lease 
areas,  withdrawal  areas,  and  recreation  lands.  If  a project  site  includes  one  of  these  desig- 
nations, BLM  determines  on  a case-by-case  basis  whether  the  designated  area  is  excluded 
from  development.  Additional  exclusion  areas  could  include  lands  cooperatively  managed 
with  partner  agencies  including  Native  American  tribes,  state  and  local  governments,  and 
other  federal  agencies. 

Impact  LR-4:  Conservation  actions  could  prohibit  existing  authorized  land  uses. 

Transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  would  not  be  subject  to  conservation  actions  currently 
applicable  to  or  proposed  for  the  Plan  Area.  This  impact  would  not  apply  outside  the  Plan 
Area.  The  CDCA  Plan  Amendments  would  prohibit  some  actions  outside  the  Plan  Area  but 
within  the  CDCA,  such  as  some  of  the  transmission  lines  along  the  Interstate  10  corridor. 
However,  these  lines  would  be  within  a Section  368  BLM-designated  Corridor,  which  is 
specifically  designated  for  the  construction  of  utilities  and  would  not  be  subject 
to  restrictions. 
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IV.13.3. 1.5.2  impacts  of  Existing  BLM  Land  Use  Plans  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  BLM  COCA  California  land  use  plan  requirements 
would  continue  on  COCA  lands.  Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  renewable  energy  proj- 
ects would  still  be  developed  through  BLM's  existing  policies,  including  implementation  of 
the  Solar  PEIS  Record  of  Decision.  Impacts  on  BLM  lands  and  realty  would  be  like  those 
described  in  Section  IV.13. 2.1,  with  similar  mitigation  measures,  on  a case-by-case  basis. 

Existing  land  designations — such  as  existing  protected  areas,  ACECs,  and  National  Scenic 
and  Historic  Trails — would  continue  to  be  managed  and  protected.  The  impact  analysis  for 
these  resources  is  provided  in  Chapter  IV.14,  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Land  Designa- 
tions, Classifications,  Allocations,  and  Lands  with  Wilderness  Characteristics. 

IV.  13.3.2  Preferred  Alternative 

IV.13.3.2.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP: 

Preferred  Alternative 

IV.13.3.2.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  From  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

Impact  LR-1:  BLM  land  tenure  adjustments  could  conflict  with  applicable  BLM  policies 
and  regulations. 

Direct  impacts  to  BLM  lands  and  realty  would  occur  if  utility-scale  renewable  energy  proj- 
ects or  transmission  require  land  tenure  adjustments  that  conflict  with  existing  policies  or 
regulations.  The  DRECP's  BLM  LUPA  Element  was  developed  to  site  DFAs  in  areas  that 
would  avoid  or  minimize  conflicts  with  existing  BLM-administered  lands.  However,  in  the 
event  that  conflicts  with  BLM  policies  arise  over  a specific  proposed  project,  a project-level 
analysis  would  be  required  to  ensure  consistency  with  all  applicable  BLM  policies  and  reg- 
ulations. Impacts  would  occur  if  a project  does  not  comply  with  applicable  policies  and  reg- 
ulations. However,  conflicts  may  be  resolved  with  mitigation  measures  requiring  compli- 
ance specific  to  the  inconsistencies  of  that  proposed  development.  Mitigation  Measure  LR- 
1(a)  requires  coordination  with  federal,  state,  and  county  agencies;  tribes;  property 
owners;  and  other  stakeholders  as  early  as  possible  in  the  planning  process  to  identify 
potentially  significant  land  use  conflicts  and  issues. 

As  shown  in  Volume  II,  Chapter  II.3,  Figure  II.3-1  (Preferred  Alternative],  under  the  Preferred 
Alternative,  the  DFAs  are  predominantly  located  in  the  following  ecoregion  subareas:  West 
Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes,  Imperial  Borrego  Valley,  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains, 
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and  Pinto  Lucerne  Valley  and  Eastern  Slopes.  In  Volume  11,  Section  11.3.1.3,  Exhibit  11.3-3 
shows  that  within  the  DFAs,  BLM  land  ownership  is  greatest  in  the  Cadiz  Valley  and 
Chocolate  Mountains  and  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subareas.  Table  lV.13-3 
provides  the  acreages  for  potential  renewable  energy  development  within  authorized  BLM 
ROWS  under  each  ecoregion  subarea,  by  technology  type.  Over  39,000  acres  of  potential 
renewable  energy  development  could  conflict  with  BLM  lands  and  policies.  Wind  energy 
development  [22,000  acres)  would  have  the  greatest  potential  impacts,  followed  by  solar 
[10,000  acres),  transmission  [6,000  acres),  and  geothermal  [800  acres).  The  majority  of 
these  ROWS  are  within  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea,  which 
would  therefore  have  the  greatest  potential  for  conflicts  with  applicable  policies  and  regu- 
lations. It  is  likely  that  project  development  would  require  project-level  policy  analyses  to 
ensure  compliance  with  all  applicable  policies  and  regulations. 

Table  lV.13-3 

Potential  Acres  of  Impacts  to  BLM  Renewable  Energy  and  Utility  ROWs  by 
Technology  Type  by  Ecoregion  Subarea  - Preferred  Alternative 


Ecoregion  Subarea 

BLM  ROWS  in 
Ecoregion  Subarea 
(acres)^ 

Potential  Impacts  to  BLM  ROWs  by 
Technology  Type  (acres) 

Solai^ 

Wind 

Geo- 

thermal 

Trans- 

mission 

Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate 
Mountains 

257,000 

7,000 

18,000 

0 

4,000 

Imperial  Borrego  Valley 

120,000 

300 

0 

300 

500 

Kingston  and  Funeral 
Mountains 

112,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mojave  and  Silurian  Valley 

172,000 

300 

0 

0 

400 

Owens  River  Valley 

35,000 

300 

0 

500 

100 

Panamint  Death  Valley 

47,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pinto  Lucerne  Valley  and 
Eastern  Slopes 

144,000 

500 

3,000 

0 

800 

Piute  Valley  and 
Sacramento  Mountains 

105,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Providence  and  Bullion 
Mountains 

244,000 

200 

0 

0 

100 

West  Mojave  and  Eastern 
Slopes 

207,000 

1,000 

1,000 

0 

200 

Total 

1,444,000 

10,000 

22,000 

800 

6,000 

The  acreage  of  BLM-authorized  renewable  energy  ROWs  and  utility  corridors  may  overlap  with  acreage  designated  for 
renewable  energy  development 
^ Includes  ground-mounted  distributed  generation 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
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rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 

Impact  LR-2:  Development  on  BLM  land  would  conflict  with  existing  land- 
use  authorizations. 

Development  of  utility-scale  renewable  energy  facilities  may  interfere  with  or  require 
modifications  to  existing  BLM  land  use  authorizations.  Each  proposed  project  would  be 
subject,  however,  to  the  rights  of  existing  land  use  authorizations;  and  BLM  may  not  force 
changes  in  its  existing  authorizations.  If  the  holder  of  a land  use  authorization  agrees  to 
modify  an  existing  authorization,  the  energy  project  developer  would  be  financially  respon- 
sible for  the  cost  of  any  modifications.  For  example,  if  an  existing  transmission  ROW 
crossed  a proposed  renewable  project  site,  the  developer  of  the  project  would  be  finan- 
cially responsible  for  rerouting  the  existing  line.  Once  a renewable  energy  facility  is  author- 
ized, the  area  would  be  excluded  from  other  land  uses  that  are  incompatible  with  renew- 
able energy  facility  operations.  Due  to  the  potentially  large  size  of  utility-scale  renewable 
energy  facilities,  these  exclusions  could  serve  as  substantial  barriers  to  other  lands  uses, 
close  existing  open  routes  (see  Chapter  IV.19,  Transportation  and  Traffic),  and  fragment 
large  blocks  of  public  land,  creating  isolated  public  land  parcels  that  would  be  hard  to  man- 
age. Private  and  state  lands  in  proximity  to  renewable  energy  facilities  could  also  be 
affected.  There  is  also  the  potential  to  sever  access  routes  and  adversely  affect  nonenergy 
uses  of  other  public,  state,  and  private  lands.  The  potential  magnitude  and  nature  of  these 
impacts  should  be  considered  in  project-specific  analyses.  In  addition,  mitigation  measures 
could  be  implemented  to  minimize  potential  impacts.  Mitigation  Measure  LR-2(a)  would 
require  sending  a notification  to  land  use  authorization  holders  that  an  application  might 
affect  their  existing  authorization  and  requesting  their  comments.  Mitigation  Measure  LR- 
2(b)  would  require  consolidation  of  access  and  other  supporting  infrastructure,  and  Mitiga- 
tion Measure  LR-2(c)  would  require  that  legal  access  to  public  lands  surrounding  the 
renewable  energy  facilities  be  retained  to  avoid  creating  areas  inaccessible  to  the  public. 

Table  IV.13-3  shows  that  the  majority  of  potential  development  on  BLM  lands  and  realty 
would  be  wind  and  solar;  these  two  technologies  would  therefore  have  the  greatest  poten- 
tial for  conflicts  with  existing  land  use  authorizations.  Solar  energy  developments  typically 
occupy  a large  industrial  area  that  would  exclude  both  existing  and  potential  uses  of  that 
land.  Solar  facilities  have  a minimum  expected  lifetime  of  30  years,  with  the  opportunity  for 
a lifetime  of  50  years  or  more  with  equipment  replacement  and  repowering.  Similar  to 
solar  facilities,  geothermal  plants  require  large  areas  for  exploration  and  drilling,  which 
precludes  other  land  uses.  Solar  and  geothermal  facilities  therefore  create  new  and 
discordant  long-term  land  uses  in  areas  that  are  largely  undeveloped  and  rural.  BLM  lands 
and  realty  within  the  Plan  Area  are  generally  in  undeveloped,  rural  areas.  Therefore,  the 
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development  of  solar  and  geothermal  facilities  could  result  in  long-term  impacts  to  existing 
BLM  land  use  authorizations. 

Wind  facilities  also  typically  occur  in  undeveloped  rural  areas.  However,  wind  farms  may 
be  compatible  with  other  land  uses  since  they  do  not  require  fencing  of  the  entire  wind 
development  site.  As  such,  other  BLM  land  uses,  such  as  recreation  and  grazing,  may  be 
authorized  on  the  same  site.  Similarly,  further  development  of  transmission  line  corridors 
in  the  Plan  Area  could  occur  alongside  existing  linear  BLM  land  use  authorizations.  There- 
fore, the  permanent  conversion  or  preclusion  of  existing  authorizations  would  not 
constitute  a long-term  impact  in  a wind  energy  or  transmission  development  project. 

Short-term  impacts  to  existing  land  use  authorizations  would  occur  from  construction- 
related  disturbances,  on  both  the  project  site  and  adjacent  lands.  During  preconstruction 
and  construction,  these  short-term  impacts  could  include  increased  noise,  emissions,  or 
dust  from  construction  equipment  and  degradation  of  scenic  resources  due  to  construction 
activities  or  equipment.  The  same  types  of  nuisance  impacts  would  occur  under  all  three 
types  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development;  however,  the  intensity  and 
duration  of  those  impacts  may  vary  by  technology  type.  Refer  to  the  following  chapters  for 
detailed  discussions  of  potential  nuisance  impacts  from  DRECP  implementation:  1V.2,  Air 
Quality;  1V.19,  Transportation  and  Public  Access;  1V.20,  Visual  Resources;  and  1V.21,  Noise 
and  Vibration. 

Nonrenewable  energy  land  use  authorizations  (not  included  in  the  acreage  in  Table 
IV.13-1)  include  roads,  transmission  lines,  telephone  lines,  water  and  gas  pipelines,  com- 
munication sites,  ditches,  railroads,  and  fiber  optic  lines.  Development  of  renewable  energy 
facilities  and  transmission  lines  could  disrupt  existing  nonrenewable  energy  land  use  auth- 
orizations. Disruptions  could  include  limited  access  or  preclusions  to  BLM  land  uses,  or  dis- 
ruptions to  utility  services.  Chapter  IV.14,  Classifications,  Allocations,  and  Lands  with  Wil- 
derness Characteristics,  also  addresses  potential  impacts  to  BLM  lands;  Chapter  IV.19, 
Transportation  and  Public  Access,  addresses  impacts  to  access  to  public  lands. 

Impact  LR-3:  Development  within  designated  exclusion  areas  would  conflict  with  BLM 
regulations  and  policies. 

Potential  exclusion  areas  would  include  BLM-designated  lands  such  as  ACECs,  Desert  Wild- 
life Management  Areas,  NLCS  lands,  wilderness  and  wilderness  study  areas,  grazing  allot- 
ments, mineral  lease  areas,  and  recreation  lands.  As  discussed  in  Volume  11,  Chapter  11.3, 
the  BLM  LUPA  component  of  the  Preferred  Alternative  includes  SRMAs,  existing  and  pro- 
posed ACECs,  NLCS  lands,  and  wildlife  allocations.  These  designations  are  the  mechanism 
by  which  conservation  will  be  established  on  BLM  lands  under  the  action  alternatives. 
Therefore,  the  exclusion  areas  would  be  protected  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Devel- 
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opment  of  wind  energy  facilities  and  transmission  lines  could  allow  for  other  BLM-desig- 
nated  land  uses;  but  the  development  of  solar  and  geothermal  facilities  would  require  the 
conversion  of  BLM  land  to  an  industrial  use,  which  could  preclude  or  limit  all  other  land 
uses.  Compliance  with  BLM  regulations  and  policies  for  exclusion  areas  within  a DFA  would 
require  a policy  analysis  on  a case-by-case  basis. 

Impact  LR-4:  Conservation  actions  could  prohibit  existing  authorized  land  uses. 

In  Volume  11,  Section  11.3.1.1.4,  Table  11.3-4  provides  the  reserve  design,  by  land  ownership. 
BLM  land  within  the  reserve  design  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  includes  [1)  3.2  million 
acres  of  existing  BLM  conservation  lands,  and  (2]  nearly  5 million  acres  under  the  pro- 
posed BLM  LUPA  Conservation  Designations.  In  total.  Reserve  Design  Lands  include  nearly 
8.2  million  acres  of  BLM  lands  in  conservation. 

In  addition  to  renewable  energy  ROWs  and  transmission  lines,  major  BLM  land  use  authori- 
zations include  roads,  highways,  telephone  lines,  leases  for  recreation  and  other  public  pur- 
poses, oil  and  gas  facilities,  water  and  gas  pipelines,  water  facilities,  communication  sites, 
ditches,  railroads,  and  fiber  optic  lines.  The  reserve  design  would  increase  the  acreage  of 
existing  conservation  by  over  5 million  acres,  which  would  then  overlap  with  BLM  land  use 
authorizations.  As  shown  in  Table  IV.13-4,  the  acreage  of  authorized  wind  and  solar  ROWs 
(which  consist  of  existing  and  planned  ROWs]  within  the  Reserve  Design  Lands  is  97,000 
acres  within  existing  conservation  areas.  Considering  that  nonrenewable  energy  land  use 
authorizations  typically  consist  of  required  infrastructure  (e.g.  roads,  utility  lines],  it  is  there- 
fore likely  that  there  would  be  extensive  overlaps  between  the  proposed  conservation 
actions  and  nonrenewable-energy  BLM  land  use  authorizations.  Overlaps  are  more  likely  to 
occur  in  the  more  populated  areas  of  the  Reserve  Design  Lands,  in  particular,  areas  along 
major  interstate  highways. 


Table  IV.13-4 

Estimated  Acres  of  BLM  Renewable  Energy  and  Utility  ROWs  in  Reserve  Design  Lands 

by  Ecoregion  Subarea  - Preferred  Alternative 


Ecoregion 

Subarea 

BLM  ROWS 
in  Subarea 
(acres) 

Existing 

Conservation 

Areas 

(acres) 

BLM  LUPA 
Conservation 
Designations 
(acres) 

Conservation 

Planning 

Areas 

(acres) 

Percent  in 
Conservation 

Cadiz  Valley  and 

Chocolate 

Mountains 

257,000 

29,000 

136,000 

0 

64.2% 

Imperial  Borrego 
Valley 

120,000 

2,000 

55,000 

0 

47.6% 
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Table  IV.13-4 

Estimated  Acres  of  BLM  Renewable  Energy  and  Utility  ROWs  in  Reserve  Design  Lands 

by  Ecoregion  Subarea  - Preferred  Alternative 


Ecoregion 

Subarea 

BLM  ROWS 
in  Subarea 
(acres) 

Existing 

Conservation 

Areas 

(acres) 

BLM  LUPA 
Conservation 
Designations 
(acres) 

Conservation 

Planning 

Areas 

(acres) 

Percent  in 
Conservation 

Kingston  and 

Funeral 

Mountains 

112,000 

5,000 

92,000 

0 

87.2% 

Mojave  and 
Silurian  Valley 

172,000 

20,000 

119,000 

0 

81.0% 

Owens  River 
Valley 

35,000 

0 

16,000 

0 

47.4% 

Panamint  Death 
Valley 

47,000 

0 

32,000 

0 

69.3% 

Pinto  Lucerne 
Valley  and 
Eastern  Slopes 

144,000 

9,000 

79,000 

0 

61.1% 

Piute  Valley  and 

Sacramento 

Mountains 

105,000 

5,000 

72,000 

0 

73.6% 

Providence  and 

Bullion 

Mountains 

244,000 

27,000 

192,000 

0 

89.6% 

West  Mojave  and 
Eastern  Slopes 

207,000 

200 

145,000 

0 

70.0% 

Total 

1,444,000 

97,000 

940,000 

0 

71.8% 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Common  CMAs  include  measures  such  as  the  development  of  a DRECP  acquisition 
priorities  program,  which  would  target  high-priority  conservation  properties  in  the  Plan 
Area  to  reserve  and  seek  acquisitions  from  willing  sellers.  Management  actions  would  use 
existing  roads  and  utility  corridors  as  much  as  possible  to  minimize  the  number  of  new 
roads  and  corridors.,  These  measures  would  help  minimize  impacts  to  existing  authorized 
BLM  land  uses.  In  addition,  Mitigation  Measure  LR-2(a)  would  require  notification  to  land 
use  authorization  holders  to  inform  them  that  an  application  that  might  affect  their  existing 
authorization  has  been  filed  and  to  request  the  holders'  comments. 
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Impacts  to  Study  Area  Lands 

"Study  Area  Lands"  refer  to  three  categories  of  lands  shown  on  alternative  maps:  Future 
Assessment  Areas  [FAAs],  Special  Analysis  Areas  [SAAs)  and  DRECP  Variance  Lands. 

Future  Assessment  Areas.  Lands  within  FAAs  are  neither  reserve  lands  nor  DFAs;  they 
are  simply  areas  that  are  deferred  for  future  assessment.  The  future  assessment  will  deter- 
mine their  suitability  for  renewable  energy  development  or  for  ecological  conservation.  If 
renewable  energy  development  occurs  on  FAA  lands,  a LUPA  would  not  be  required.  FAAs 
for  each  alternative  are  included  and  located  as  shown  in  Table  IV.1-2  and  Figure  11.3-1  for 
Preferred  Alternative  in  Volume  II.  The  FAAs  represent  areas  where  renewable  energy 
development  or  inclusion  in  the  reserve  design  could  be  implemented  through  an  amend- 
ment to  the  DRECP,  but  additional  assessment  would  be  needed. 

Because  most  of  the  FAAs  are  presented  as  undesignated  areas  in  the  action  alternatives, 
there  would  be  no  difference  between  the  FAAs  and  undesignated  areas  in  the  Preferred 
Alternative  except  that  renewable  development  in  an  FAA  would  not  require  a BLM  Land 
Use  Plan  Amendment  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler 
than  if  the  location  were  left  undesignated.  The  FAAs  are  in  areas  where  there  are  concen- 
trations of  BLM  lands,  so  development  of  the  FAAs  could  impact  BLM  lands  through  poten- 
tial conflicts  with  existing  BLM  land  use  authorizations.  The  implementation  of  existing 
laws,  regulations,  and  standards  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  project  development  on  BLM 
lands;  however,  if  significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  implementation  of  CMAs  and 
compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  then  the  specific  mitigation  measures  rec- 
ommended within  this  section  would  also  be  implanted. 

Special  Analysis  Areas.  There  are  two  areas  defined  as  SAAs,  which  are  areas  subject  to 
ongoing  analysis.  These  areas  (in  the  Silurian  Valley  and  just  west  of  U.S.  Route  395  in  Kern 
County)  have  high  value  for  renewable  energy  development,  ecological  and  cultural  conser- 
vation, and  recreation.  SAA  lands  are  expected  to  be  designated  as  DFAs  or  included  in  the 
reserve  design. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  as  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  EIR/EIS  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered 
Activities  could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  amendment.  How- 
ever, development  of  renewable  energy  on  Variance  Lands  would  not  require  a BLM  Land 
Use  Plan  Amendment  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler 
than  if  the  location  were  left  undesignated.  In  addition,  if  development  of  the  DRECP 
Variance  Lands  occurred  on  BLM  lands,  potential  conflicts  with  existing  BLM  land  use  auth- 
orizations, plans,  and  policies  would  be  unlikely  considering  these  lands  are  based  on 
BLM's  screening  criteria. 
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Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

Plan  implementation  would  result  in  the  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  and  the  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other  lands.  There 
are  several  ways  that  the  impacts  of  renewable  energy  development  in  the  Plan  would  be 
lessened.  First,  the  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alternative,  including  specific  biolog- 
ical reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  The  implementation  of  existing 
laws,  orders,  regulations,  and  standards  would  also  reduce  the  impacts  of  project  develop- 
ment. If  significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  implementation  of  CMAs  and  compliance 
with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  then  specific  mitigation  measures  are  recommended 
in  this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  defines  specific  actions  that  would 
reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation  strategy  includes  definition  of  the 
reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  the  Preferred  Alternative.  While  the  CMAs  were 
developed  for  BLM  lands  only,  this  analysis  assumes  that  all  CMAs  would  also  apply  to 
nonfederal  lands.  The  following  are  the  CMAs  presented  in  Volume  II,  Section  II. 3. 1.1: 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions  for  the  Entire  Planning  Area 

• Identify  deed-restricted  donated  or  acquired  lands  as  exclusion  areas  where  devel- 
opment is  inconsistent  with  the  deed  restrictions. 

• Allow  development  of  other  acquired  lands  at  the  discretion  of  the  California 
State  Director. 

• Process  use  authorization  applications  within  National  Trail  Management  Corridors 
in  accordance  with  the  management  prescriptions  outlined  for  trail  corridors  in 
this  plan. 

• Acquire  lands  within  conservation  areas  identified  by  this  plan,  prioritizing  the 
acquisition  of  lands  within  NLCS  designated  areas.  Acquisition  parcels  should  be 
within  or  adjacent  to  an  identified  conservation  area  and  would  be  managed  accord- 
ing to  the  conservation  management  requirements  for  the  conservation  area. 

• The  multiple-use  classes  used  to  determine  land  tenure  in  the  CDCA  Plan  will  be 
replaced  by  areas  listed  in  the  CMAs  below. 

• In  nondesignated  lands  (i.e.  lands  not  covered  by  the  specific  CMAs  below),  make 
lands  available  for  disposal  through  exchange  or  land  sale. 
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Exchanges  with  the  State  of  California 

• Continue  land  exchanges  with  the  State  of  California  as  described  in  the  CDCA  Plan 
under  Goals  and  Objectives. 

• Enter  into  land  exchanges  with  the  California  State  Lands  Commission  (CSLC)  which 
convey  BLM  lands  suitable  for,  or  developed  as,  large-scale  renewable  energy 
related  projects  in  exchange  for  CSLC  school  lands  located  in  and  adjacent  to  desig- 
nated conservation  areas.  These  exchanges  will  follow  the  procedures  outlined  in 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  Relating  to  Land  Exchanges  to  Consolidate  Land 
Parcels  signed  by  BLM  and  CSLC  on  May  21,  2012. 

• Prioritize  land  exchange  proposals  from  the  CSLC  on  available  lands.  If  there  are 
competing  land  tenure  proposals  [e.g.  land  sale  or  exchange),  CSLC  proposals  that 
enhance  revenues  for  schools  will  generally  be  given  priority. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions  in  Development  Focus  Areas  and  DRECP 
Study  Areas 

• Make  lands  within  DFAs  available  for  disposal  by  sale  or  exchange  under  Section 
203[a)(l),  203(a)(3),  206,  and  209  of  FLPMA. 

• Allow  development  of  acquired  lands  within  DFAs  at  the  discretion  of  the  California 
State  Director  unless  development  is  incompatible  with  applicable  deed  restrictions. 

• Segregate  lands  proposed  for  exchange  in  DFAs  from  the  public  land  laws  for  5 
years,  but  allow  for  wind,  solar,  transmission  or  geothermal  applications  and  their 
associated  facilities. 

• Review  withdrawn  lands  in  DFAs  upon  receipt  of  a land  use  authorization  application 
and  if  appropriate  modify  to  allow  for  issuance  of  land  use  authorizations. 

• Cost  recovery  funding  used  to  process  a land  use  authorization  application  may  be 
used  to  adjudicate  and  remedy  any  conflicting  land  withdrawals,  if  necessary. 

• Make  public  lands  in  DFAs  available  for  selection  by  the  CSLC  in  lieu  of  base  lands 
within  DFAs.  Base  lands  are  School  Lands  the  State  of  California  was  entitled  to  but 
did  not  receive  title  to  due  to  prior  existing  encumbrances. 

• If  lands  currently  classified  as  FAAs  become  designated  as  DFAs  through  a plan 
amendment,  they  will  be  made  available  for  disposal  through  exchange  and  land 
sales  through  the  authorities  indicated  above. 

• In  DRECP  Study  Areas,  make  lands  available  for  disposal  by  exchange,  but  unavailable 
for  disposal  by  land  sale. 
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% Conservation  and  Management  Actions  in  National  Conservation  Lands 

• Renewable  energy  projects  and  related  ancillary  facilities  are  not  allowed. 

• Use  authorization  applications  that  provide  a benefit  to  the  management  area  or 
serve  public  interests  may  be  allowed,  unless  prohibited  by  statute. 

• Public  access  will  be  designed  to  facilitate  or  enhance  NCL  values  identified  for 
the  subregion. 

• CMAs  in  ACECs  make  available  for  exchange,  purchase,  or  donation  in  accordance 
with  the  CMAs  outlined  for  National  Conservation  Lands  in  Section  1.1. 2. 1.1. 

• Make  lands  available  for  disposal  through  exchange  if  it  results  in  a net  benefit  to 
the  values  of  National  Conservation  Lands. 

• Conservation  and  Management  Actions  in  Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern 

• Use  authorization  applications  will  be  evaluated  in  accordance  with  allowable  uses 
identified  in  the  ACEC  worksheets  in  this  plan. 

• Land  use  authorizations  are  not  to  exceed  the  disturbance  cap,  if  such  a cap  has 
been  established  in  the  worksheets  for  the  ACEC. 

• Acquire  lands  through  exchange,  purchase,  or  donation. 

• Make  lands  available  for  disposal  through  exchange  if  it  results  in  a net  benefit  to 
the  values  of  the  ACEC. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions  in  Wildlife  Allocations 

• Renewable  energy  projects  and  related  ancillary  facilities  are  not  allowed. 

• Applications  for  land  use  authorizations  that  provide  a benefit  to  the  management 
area  or  serve  public  interests  may  be  allowed,  unless  prohibited  by  statute. 

• Acquire  lands  through  exchange,  purchase,  or  donation. 

• Make  lands  unavailable  for  disposal. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions  in  Special  Recreation  Management  Areas 

• Renewable  energy  projects  and  related  ancillary  facilities  are  not  allowed. 

• Land  use  authorizations  must  be  consistent  with  the  specific  rulesets  developed  for 
each  SRMA. 

• Acquire  lands  through  exchange,  purchase,  or  donation. 

• Lands  are  available  for  disposal  to  parties  that  will  manage  the  land  in  accordance 

% with  the  recreational  values  of  the  SRMA. 
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Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  111.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized 
for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.13.3.1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  mitigation  measures 
will  be  applied  to  further  reduce  some  of  the  DRECP's  adverse  impacts. 

The  Preferred  Alternative  may  result  in  beneficial  impacts  to  BLM  lands  and  realty  because 
fewer  areas  would  be  available  for  development  compared  with  the  No  Action  Alternative; 
this  would  therefore  reduce  conflicts  with  existing  policies,  regulations,  and  land  use  auth- 
orizations. Programmatic  mitigation  strategies  to  reduce  potential  impacts  to  BLM  lands 
and  realty  may  avoid  conflicts  with  stakeholders,  existing  land  uses,  and  established  BLM 
policies  and  regulations. 

The  following  mitigation  strategies  are  consistent  with  recently  published  BLM  program- 
matic documents  evaluating  renewable  energy  development  (BLM  2005,  2012}  and  could 
avoid  or  reduce  impacts  to  BLM  lands  and  realty,  depending  on  site-  and  project- 
specific  conditions: 

Mitigation  Measures  for  Impact  LR-1:  BLM  land  tenure  adjustments  could  conflict  with 
applicable  BLM  policies  and  regulations. 

Mitigation  is  required  to  prevent  inconsistencies  with  BLM  Land  Use  Plan  Amendments 
and  existing  BLM  policy. 

LR-la  Early  Coordination  with  All  Stakeholders.  Coordination  with  federal,  state, 

and  county  agencies;  tribes;  property  owners;  and  other  stakeholders  should 
be  started  as  early  as  possible  in  the  planning  process  to  identify: 

a)  Potentially  significant  land  use  conflicts  and  issues. 

b)  Significant  issues  that  are  raised,  and  potential  modifications  to  proposed 
projects  to  eliminate  or  mitigate  these  issues,  should  be  considered  in  the 
environmental  analysis  of  the  project  application. 
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Mitigation  Measures  for  Impact  LR-2:  Development  on  BLM  land  would  conflict  with 
existing  land  use  authorizations. 

Mitigation  is  required  to  avoid  conflicts  with  existing  land  use  authorizations. 

LR-2a  Notify  Holders  of  Existing  Authorizations.  Where  there  are  existing  BLM 

land  use  authorizations  within  renewable  energy  development  areas, 
pursuant  to  Title  43,  Part  2807.14  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  BLM 
would  notify  land  use  authorization  holders  that  an  application  that  might 
affect  their  existing  land  use  authorization  has  been  filed  and  would  request 
the  holders'  comments.  Early  discussion  with  existing  land  use  authorization 
holders  should  occur  to  ensure  their  rights  are  protected  and  any  issues  are 
resolved. 

LR-2b  Consolidate  Access  Roads  and  Infrastructure.  Consolidation  of  access  and 

other  supporting  infrastructure  should  be  required  for  single  projects  and  for 
projects  that  are  close  together  to  maximize  the  efficient  use  of  public  land. 

LR-2c  Retain  Access  to  Public  Lands.  Legal  access  to  public  lands  surrounding  the 

renewable  energy  facilities  should  be  retained  to  avoid  creating  areas  that  are 
inaccessible  to  the  public  and/or  that  would  be  difficult  to  manage.  The  effect 
on  the  manageability  and  uses  of  public  lands  remaining  around  boundaries 
of  renewable  energy  facilities  should  be  considered  during  the  environmental 
analysis  of  project  applications. 

Mitigation  Measures  for  Impact  LR-3:  Development  within  designated  exclusion 
areas  would  conflict  with  BLM  regulations  and  policies.  No  mitigation  would 
be  required. 

Mitigation  Measures  for  Impact  LR-4:  Conservation  actions  could  prohibit  existing 
authorized  land  uses.  Mitigation  Measures  LR-2a  [Notify  land  use  authorization  holders] 
would  also  reduce  the  impacts  of  Impact  LR-4. 

IV.13.3.2.1.2  Impacts  of  the  Reserve  Design 

The  impacts  of  the  reserve  design  on  BLM  lands  and  realty  are  discussed  under  Impact  LR- 
4.  In  summary,  it  is  likely  that  proposed  conservation  lands  on  BLM  lands  would  result  in 
extensive  overlaps  with  renewable  energy  and  nonrenewable  energy  BLM  land  use  autho- 
rizations. This  is  more  likely  to  occur  in  the  more  populated  areas  of  the  Reserve  Design 
Lands,  in  particular  the  areas  along  major  interstate  highways.  However,  the  measures 
associated  with  the  CMAs,  along  with  Mitigation  Measure  LR-2a,  would  reduce  potential 
conflicts  with  existing  land  use  authorizations. 
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IV.  13.3. 2. 2 Impacts  of  DRECP  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  on  BLM  Land: 
Preferred  Alternative 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  LUPA  and  the  impacts  of 
the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.13. 3.2.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

The  Plan-wide  impacts  to  BLM  lands  and  realty  exclusively  apply  to  BLM  land.  Therefore, 
the  type  of  impacts  related  to  BLM  LUPA  actions  would  be  the  same  as  in  the  Plan-wide 
impacts.  In  particular,  Impact  LR-2  addresses  the  potential  physical  impacts  to  BLM  lands 
and  realty  as  a result  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development.  In  summary, 
under  Impact  LR-2  (Development  on  BLM  land  would  conflict  with  existing  land-use  autho- 
rizations), conflicts  that  may  affect  existing  land  use  authorizations  could  result  in  the 
exclusion  of  other  land  uses,  including  BLM-approved  uses,  or  potentially  sever  access 
routes,  which  would  impact  surrounding  non-BLM  land  uses  as  well. 

IV.13.3.2.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

The  Plan-wide  impacts  to  BLM  lands  and  realty  apply  exclusively  to  BLM  land.  Therefore, 
the  types  of  impacts  associated  with  BLM  land  designations  would  be  the  same  as  for  the 
Plan-wide  impacts.  In  particular,  impacts  LR-1,  LR-3,  and  LR-4  consider  the  impacts  associ- 
ated with  potential  conflicts  with  BLM  policies  and  regulations.  Under  Impact  LR-1  [BLM 
land  tenure  adjustments  could  conflict  with  applicable  BLM  policies  and  regulations),  con- 
flicts associated  with  changes  to  BLM  designations  would  occur  if  an  individual  project 
would  not  comply  with  the  applicable  policies  and  regulations.  However,  conflicts  may  be 
resolved  with  mitigation  measures  that  require  compliance,  specifically  for  the  inconsistencies 
applicable  to  the  proposed  development.  Under  Impact  LR-3  [Development  within  designated 
exclusion  areas  would  conflict  with  BLM  regulations  and  policies),  changes  to  land  use  des- 
ignations that  would  allow  renewable  energy  development  in  exclusion  areas  would 
require  conversion  of  BLM  land  to  industrial  use,  which  would  in  turn  preclude  or  limit  all 
other  land  uses.  Compliance  with  BLM  regulations  and  policies  for  exclusion  areas  within  a 
DFA  would  require  a policy  analysis  on  a case-by-case  basis.  Impact  LR-4  [Conservation 
actions  could  prohibit  existing  authorized  land  uses)  considers  the  overlap  between  BLM 
land  uses  and  the  proposed  conservation  actions  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Impacts 
on  BLM  lands  and  realty  from  designations  of  ACECs,  wilderness  areas,  NLCS  lands,  and 
SRMAs  could  conflict  with  existing  BLM  land  use  authorizations  and  limit  the  expansion  of 
those  authorized  uses. 
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% ly. 13.3.23  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan: 

Preferred  Alternative 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  the  same  as  those  defined 
in  Section  IV.13.3.2.1,  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive, for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

IV.13.3.2.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan 

There  would  be  no  impacts  to  BLM  lands  and  realty  under  the  GCP  for  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.13.3.2.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.13.3. 2.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  on  BLM  lands  and  realty  would  be  the 
same  under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  as  described  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in 
Section  IV.13. 3. 1.5. 2,  Impacts  of  Existing  BLM  Land  Use  Plans  Outside  the  Plan  Area. 

IV.13. 3.2.5. 2 Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

An  element  of  the  BLM  LUPA  includes  CDCA  Plan  Amendments  that  would  apply  to  BLM 
^ lands  outside  the  Plan  Area.  Volume  II,  Section  II. 3. 4.1,  provides  a summary  of  how  land 

uses  would  be  treated  under  the  DRECP's  Preferred  Alternative  in  the  different  land  alloca- 
tions. Under  the  proposed  amendments,  impacts  to  BLM  lands  would  result  from  changes 
in  regulations  associated  with  land  tenure  adjustments.  Under  the  existing  CDCA  Plan,  the 
multiple-use  class  guidelines  describe  the  land  use  and  management  guidelines  for  the  four 
classes:  Class  C (Controlled  Use),  Class  L (Limited  Use),  Class  M (Moderate  Use),  and  Class  I 
(Intensive  Use).  BLM  lands  that  do  not  fall  within  one  of  the  four  classes  are 
considered  Unclassified. 

Based  on  existing  multiple-use  class  guidelines,  public  lands  in  Class  C,  Class  L,  and  Class  I 
cannot  be  sold.  Public  lands  in  Class  M and  Unclassified  lands  may  be  sold  in  accordance 
with  the  Federal  Land  Policy  Management  Act  and  other  applicable  federal  laws 
and  regulations. 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative's  CDCA  Plan  Amendments,  BLM  may  acquire  land  through 
exchange,  purchase,  or  donation  in  all  land  use  designations.  However,  BLM  would  not  be 
able  to  dispose  of  lands  within  wilderness.  Disposals  through  exchange  in  ACEC  or  NLCS 
that  is  not  wilderness  may  be  allowed  if  the  disposal  results  in  a net  benefit  to  the  values  of 
the  unit.  Land  disposals  within  SRMAs  or  Extensive  Recreation  Management  Areas 
(ERMAs)  may  be  allowed  if  the  land  will  be  managed  in  accordance  with  the  recreational 
^ values  of  the  SRMA  or  ERMA.  Catellus  lands  (allocated  the  same  as  adjacent  land — ACEC, 
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NLCS,  DFA,  etc.)  are  unavailable  for  land  disposals.  Within  nondesignated  lands  [Unclassified), 
land  sales  may  be  allowed  and  BLM  land  may  be  exchanged.  These  amendments  could 
mean  beneficial  impacts  to  BLM  lands  within  the  Class  C and  Class  L designations,  which 
focus  on  conservation  and  would  not  be  available  for  development.  However,  some  types  of 
activities  would  not  be  allowed  in  these  lands.  New  electrical  generation,  transmission  and 
distribution  facilities,  and  communication  facility  land  use  authorizations  would  not  be 
allowed  in  wilderness  (Class  C),  ACEC,  NLCS  land  that  is  not  wilderness,  and  SRMAs  or 
ERMAs  [Class  L,  M,  I).  These  land  use  authorizations  would  be  allowed  in  Catellus  lands — 
with  approval  by  the  BLM  State  Director  and  if  they  do  not  conflict  with  deed  restrictions — 
and  in  nondesignated  lands.  Restrictions  of  electrical  generation,  transmission,  and  distri- 
bution facilities  on  lands  previously  allowed  for  these  uses  could  result  in  disruptions  to 
existing  BLM  land  use  authorizations.  Disruptions  could  include  limited  access  or 
preclusions  to  BLM  land  uses  or  disruptions  to  utility  services.  Refer  to  the  full  analysis  in 
Impact  LR-2. 

IV.13.3.2.6  Comparison  of  the  Preferred  Alternative  With  No  Action  Alternative 

Chapter  IV.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native with  the  No  Action  Alternative. 

IV.13.3.2.6.1  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  With  No  Action  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

As  shown  in  Table  II. 3-1  of  Volume  II,  the  Preferred  Alternative  consists  of  approximately  2 
million  acres  of  land  within  the  DFAs,  which  includes  BLM  lands  and  protected  areas  total 
14.9  million  acres  [of  which  6.2  million  acres  would  be  within  the  BLM  LUPA  Conservation 
Designations.  Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  potential  development  areas  total  approxi- 
mately 9 million  acres  and  existing  protected  areas  total  7.5  million  acres.  Therefore, 
potential  impacts  to  BLM  lands  from  renewable  energy  development  under  the  Preferred 
Alternative  would  decrease  compared  with  the  current  system  of  renewable  energy  devel- 
opment within  the  Plan  Area:  Fewer  areas  would  be  available  for  development.  However, 
the  increase  in  conservation  areas  on  BLM  lands  may  require  land  use  planning  efforts, 
which  may  include  amendments  to  established  BLM  policies  and  regulations  [in  addition  to 
the  BLM  LUPA,  proposed  in  the  DRECP)  and  potential  land  tenure  adjustments.  In  addition, 
the  establishment  of  conservation  areas  may  restrict  BLM-managed  land  use  activities  such 
as  recreation,  livestock  grazing,  and  mining. 

Table  IV.13-3  outlines  the  acreage  of  potential  renewable  energy  development  by  technol- 
ogy under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  The  vast  majority  of  potential  impacts  to  BLM  lands 
and  realty  would  be  from  the  development  of  wind  and  solar  energy  generation:  22,000 
acres  and  10,000  acres  of  disturbance,  respectively.  As  shown  in  Table  IV.13-1,  under  the 
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No  Action  Alternative,  potential  impacts  to  BLM  lands  would  also  be  greatest  with  wind 
and  solar  development,  though  wind  energy  would  be  less  [9,000  acres). 

IV.13.3.2.6.2  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  With  No  Action  Alternative  for  the  BLM  Land 
Use  Plan  Amendment 

The  Plan-wide  analysis  applies  only  to  BLM  lands  and  realty.  Therefore,  the  types  of 
impacts  in  the  BLM  LUPA  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  the  same  as  for  the 
Plan-wide  analysis;  the  comparison  to  the  No  Action  Alternative  would  also  be  the  same. 

Volume  II,  Section  II. 3. 2,  outlines  the  elements  of  the  BLM  LUPA.  As  shown  in  Volume  II, 
Table  II. 3-26,  the  Preferred  Alternative  consists  of  approximately  367,000  acres  of  BLM- 
administered  land  within  the  DFAs  and  approximately  8.1  million  acres  of  BLM  lands 
within  the  Reserve  Design  Lands.  Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  shown  in  Volume  II, 
Table  II. 2-1,  potential  development  areas  total  approximately  9.8  million  acres  (includes 
non-BLM  lands);  and  existing  protected  areas  total  7.5  million  acres.  Therefore,  potential 
impacts  to  BLM-administered  lands  resulting  from  renewable  energy  development  under 
the  Preferred  Alternative  would  decrease  compared  with  the  current  system  of  renewable 
energy  development  within  the  Plan  Area:  Fewer  areas  would  be  available  for  development. 

IV.13. 3.2. 6.3  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  With  No  Action  Alternative  for  NCCP 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Sec- 
tion IV.13. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  the  Preferred 
Alternative  with  the  No  Action  Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  for  the 
Plan-wide  DRECP. 

IV.13.3.2.6.4  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  With  No  Action  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

The  GCP  would  apply  to  nonfederal  lands  in  the  Plan  Area.  Therefore,  there  would  be  no 
impacts  to  BLM  lands  and  realty  under  the  GCP  for  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.13.3.3  Alternative  1 

IV.  13.3.3.1  Plan~wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  1 

IV.13. 3.3.1. 1 Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  From  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

The  types  of  impacts  to  BLM  lands  and  realty  would  be  the  same  as  discussed  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative  [Section  IV.13. 3. 2.1);  however,  the  amount  of  land  affected  in  the 
Plan  Area  would  differ  under  this  alternative. 
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Impact  LR-1:  BLM  land  tenure  adjustments  could  conflict  with  applicable  BLM  policies 
and  regulations. 

Direct  impacts  to  BLM  lands  and  realty  would  occur  if  utility-scale  renewable  energy  proj- 
ects or  associated  facilities  would  require  land  tenure  adjustments,  which  would  include 
the  acquisition,  lease,  exchange,  or  disposal  of  BLM  lands.  For  each  proposed  development, 
a project-level  analysis  would  be  required  to  ensure  consistency  with  all  applicable  BLM 
policies  and  regulations.  Impacts  would  occur  if  the  project  would  not  comply  with  the 
applicable  policies  and  regulations.  However,  conflicts  may  be  resolved  with  mitigation 
measures  that  require  compliance  specifically  for  the  inconsistencies  applicable  to  the  pro- 
posed development. 

As  shown  in  Volume  11,  Figure  11.4-1  [Alternative  1],  under  Alternative  1,  the  DFAs  are  pre- 
dominantly in  the  following  ecoregion  subareas:  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes,  Imperial 
Borrego  Valley,  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains,  and  Pinto  Lucerne  Valley  and 
Eastern  Slopes.  In  Volume  II,  Section  II.4.1.3,  Exhibit  II.4-2  shows  that  within  DFAs,  BLM 
land  ownership  is  greatest  in  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea.  Table  IV.13-5 
provides  the  acreage  of  potential  impacts  to  BLM  ROWs  within  each  ecoregion  subarea  by 
renewable  energy  technology  type.  The  total  is  nearly  11,000  acres;  and  potential  impacts 
from  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  and  transmission  development  are  shown.  Solar  energy 
development  would  consist  of  5,000  acres  and  have  the  greatest  potential  for  impacts. 
Transmission  would  consist  of  5,000  acres,  wind  energy  development  would  consist  of 
over  800  acres,  and  geothermal  development  would  have  the  least  potential  for  impact 
with  50  acres.  The  majority  of  these  ROWs  are  within  the  following  ecoregion  subareas: 
Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains,  Mojave  and  Silurian  Valley,  and  Pinto  Lucerne 
Valley  and  Eastern  Slopes.  Development  on  BLM  lands  and  realty  would  therefore  have  the 
greatest  potential  for  conflicts  with  applicable  policies  and  regulations  within  those  eco- 
region subareas,  and  it  is  likely  that  continued  development  would  require  project-level  pol- 
icy analyses  to  ensure  compliance  with  all  applicable  policies  and  regulations. 


Table  IV.13-5 

Potential  Acres  of  Impacts  to  BLM  Renewable  Energy  and  Utility  ROWs  by 
Technology  Type,  by  Ecoregion  Subarea  - Alternative  1 


Ecoregion  Subarea 

BLM  ROWS  in 
Ecoregion  Subarea 
(acres)^ 

Potential  Impacts  to  BLM  ROWs  by  Technology 
Type  (acres) 

Soloi^ 

Wind 

Geo- 

thermal 

Trans- 

mission 

Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate 
Mountains 

257,000 

2,000 

500 

0 

2,000 

Imperial  Borrego  Valley 

120,000 

30 

0 

50 

700 
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Table  IV.13-5 

Potential  Acres  of  Impacts  to  BLM  Renewable  Energy  and  Utility  ROWs  by 
Technology  Type,  by  Ecoregion  Subarea  - Alternative  1 


Ecoregion  Subarea 

BLM  ROWS  in 
Ecoregion  Subarea 
(acres)^ 

Potential  Impacts  to  BLM  ROWs  by  Technology 
Type  (acres) 

Solai^ 

Wind 

Geo- 

thermal 

Trans- 

mission 

Kingston  and  Funeral 
Mountains 

112,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mojave  and  Silurian  Valley 

172,000 

0 

0 

0 

600 

Owens  River  Valley 

35,000 

2,000 

0 

0 

700 

Panamint  Death  Valley 

47,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pinto  Lucerne  Valley  and 
Eastern  Slopes 

144,000 

500 

300 

0 

900 

Piute  Valley  and 
Sacramento  Mountains 

105,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Providence  and  Bullion 
Mountains 

244,000 

10 

0 

0 

200 

West  Mojave  and  Eastern 
Slopes 

207,000 

300 

0 

0 

200 

Total 

1,443,000 

5,000 

800 

50 

5,000 

The  acreage  of  BLM-authorized  renewable  energy  ROWs  and  utility  corridors  overlap  with  acreage  designated  for 
renewable  energy  development 
^ Includes  ground-mounted  distributed  generation 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Impact  LR-2:  Development  on  BLM  land  would  conflict  with  existing  land- 
use  authorizations. 

Development  of  utility-scale  renewable  energy  facilities  may  interfere  with  or  require  a 
modification  to  an  existing  BLM  land  use  authorization.  The  impacts  associated  with  the 
type  of  renewable  energy  technology  would  be  the  same  as  discussed  in  the  Preferred 
Alternative.  The  majority  of  impacts  under  Alternative  1 would  be  a result  of  solar  and  trans- 
mission development,  however,  as  opposed  to  the  solar  and  wind  energy  development 
under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Table  IV.13-5  shows  that  the  majority  of  potential  development  on  BLM  lands  and  realty 
consists  of  solar  energy  generation  and  transmission  development;  these  would  therefore 
have  the  greatest  potential  for  conflicts  with  existing  land  use  authorizations.  Potential 
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short-  and  long-term  impacts  would  be  the  same  as  discussed  under  the  Preferred  Alternative, 
with  the  exception  of  geothermal  development.  Table  lV.13-5  shows  that  under  Alternative 
1,  50  acres  of  geothermal  development  would  occur  on  BLM  lands.  Therefore,  the  potential 
for  impacts  as  a result  of  geothermal  development  would  be  negligible  under  Alternative  1. 

Under  Alternative  1,  the  potential  impacts  associated  with  nonrenewable  energy  land  use 
authorizations  would  be  the  same  as  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Impact  LR-3:  Development  within  designated  exclusion  areas  would  conflict  with  BLM 
regulations  and  policies. 

Potential  conflicts  with  existing  exclusion  areas  under  Alternative  1 would  be  the  same  as 
under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Compliance  with  BLM  regulations  and  policies  for  exclu- 
sion areas  within  a DFA  would  require  policy  analysis  on  a case-by-case  basis. 

Impact  LR-4:  Conservation  actions  could  prohibit  existing  authorized  land  uses. 

In  Volume  II,  Section  11.4.1.1.4,  Table  11.4-3  provides  the  reserve  design,  by  land  ownership. 
BLM  land  within  the  reserve  design  under  Alternative  1 is  as  follows:  3.2  million  acres  of 
existing  BLM  conservation  lands  and  nearly  5 million  acres  under  the  proposed  BLM  LUPA 
Conservation  Designations.  In  total,  the  reserve  design  includes  over  8.1  million  BLM  acres 
in  conservation. 

The  reserve  design  would  increase  the  acreage  of  existing  BLM  land  in  conservation  by 
approximately  5.7  million  acres,  which  would  overlap  with  BLM  land  use  authorizations.  As 
shown  in  Table  lV.13-6,  the  acreage  of  authorized  wind  and  solar  ROWs  (which  consist  of 
existing  and  planned  ROWs]  within  the  Reserve  Design  Lands  under  Alternative  1 is  97,000 
acres  within  existing  conservation  areas.  Therefore,  considering  the  extensive  acreage  of 
existing  renewable  energy  ROWs,  it  is  likely  that  there  would  also  be  overlaps  with 
nonrenewable  energy  BLM  land  use  authorizations.  Potential  conflicts  could  be  resolved 
with  measures  that  are  part  of  the  reserve  design  and  the  mitigation  discussed  in  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative. 
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Table  IV.13-6 

Estimated  Acres  of  BLM  Renewable  Energy  and  Utility  ROWs  in  Reserve  Design  Lands 

by  Ecoregion  Subarea  - Alternative  1 


Ecoregion  Subarea 

BLM  ROWS 
in  Subarea 
(acres) 

Existing 

Conservation 

Areas 

(acres) 

BLM  LUPA 
Conservation 
Designations 
(acres) 

Conservation 

Planning 

Areas 

(acres) 

Percent  in 
Conservation 

Cadiz  Valley  and 
Chocolate  Mountains 

257,000 

29,000 

155,000 

0 

71.4% 

Imperial  Borrego 
Valley 

120,000 

2,000 

41,000 

0 

35.6% 

Kingston  and  Funeral 
Mountains 

112,000 

5,000 

94,000 

0 

88.5% 

Mojave  and  Silurian 
Valley 

172,000 

20,000 

102,000 

0 

71.0% 

Owens  River  Valley 

35,000 

0 

16,000 

0 

45.1% 

Panamint  Death 
Valley 

47,000 

0 

32,000 

0 

69.3% 

Pinto  Lucerne  Valley 
and  Eastern  Slopes 

144,000 

9,000 

78,000 

0 

60.9% 

Piute  Valley  and 

Sacramento 

Mountains 

105,000 

5,000 

68,000 

0 

69.3% 

Providence  and 
Bullion  Mountains 

244,000 

27,000 

178,000 

0 

83.9% 

West  Mojave  and 
Eastern  Slopes 

207,000 

200 

149,000 

0 

71.8% 

Total 

1,443,000 

97,000 

912,000 

0 

69.9% 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values;  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Impacts  to  Study  Area  Lands 

Future  Assessment  Areas.  There  are  no  FAAs  in  this  alternative. 

Special  Analysis  Areas.  Designation  of  SAAs  as  conservation  would  occur  within  or  adja- 
cent to  BLM  lands.  A portion  of  the  SAAs  in  the  Silurian  Valley  would  be  within  an  area 
already  protected  by  BLM  due  to  the  wilderness  characteristics.  Therefore,  additional  con- 
servation measures  in  this  area  would  likely  be  beneficial.  Nonetheless,  conflicts  may  occur 
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with  existing  BLM  land  use  authorizations,  plans,  and  policies.  Potential  conflicts  could  be 
resolved  with  the  mitigation  measures  discussed  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  as  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  EIR/EIS  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered 
Activities  could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  amendment.  How- 
ever, development  of  renewable  energy  on  Variance  Lands  would  not  require  a BLM  Land 
Use  Plan  Amendment  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler 
than  if  the  location  were  left  undesignated.  In  addition,  if  development  of  the  DRECP 
Variance  Lands  occurred  on  BLM  lands,  potential  conflicts  with  existing  BLM  land  use  auth- 
orizations, plans,  and  policies  would  be  unlikely  considering  these  lands  are  based  on 
BLM's  screening  criteria. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

Plan  implementation  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well  as  the 
development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other  lands. 
There  are  several  ways  that  the  impacts  of  renewable  energy  development  would  be 
lessened.  First,  the  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alternative,  including  specific  biolog- 
ical reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  Implementation  of  existing  laws, 
orders,  regulations,  and  standards  would  also  reduce  the  impacts  of  project  development.  If 
significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  implementation  of  CMAs  and  compliance  with 
applicable  laws  and  regulations,  then  specific  mitigation  measures  are  recommended  in 
this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  1 (see  Volume  II,  Section  II. 3. 1.1]  defines  specific 
actions  to  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation  strategy  includes  the 
definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  Alternative  1.  CMAs  for  lands  and 
realty  would  be  the  same  as  in  the  Preferred  Alternative,  except  for  land  exchanges  and 
land  sales,  described  below. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions  for  the  Entire  Planning  Area 

• In  nondesignated  lands  [i.e.,  lands  not  covered  by  the  specific  CMAs  below],  make 
lands  available  for  disposal  through  exchange  or  land  sale. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions  in  Development  Focus  Areas  and  DRECP  Areas 

• Make  lands  within  DFAs  available  for  disposal  by  sale  or  exchange  under  Federal 
Land  Policy  Management  Act  Sections  203(a](l],  203(a][3],  206,  and  209. 
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• In  the  Plan  Area,  make  lands  unavailable  for  sale  or  exchange. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions  in  National  Conservation  Lands 

• Make  available  for  exchange  in  accordance  with  the  CMAs  outlined  for  NLCS  lands  in 
Volume  I,  Section  1.1. 2. 1.1. 

• Make  unavailable  for  disposal. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions  in  Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern 

• Acquire  lands  in  ACECs  through  exchange,  purchase,  or  donation. 

• Make  lands  available  for  disposal  through  exchange  if  it  results  in  a net  benefit  to 
the  values  of  the  ACEC. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions  in  Wildlife  Allocations 

• Acquire  lands  in  Wildlife  Allocations  through  exchange,  purchase,  or  donation. 

• Make  lands  unavailable  for  disposal. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions  in  Special  Recreation  Management  Areas 

• Acquire  lands  in  SRMAs  through  exchange,  purchase,  or  donation. 

• Make  lands  unavailable  for  disposal. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  Volume  III.  The 
requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized  for  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive in  Section  IV.13. 3. 1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  implementation  of 
mitigation  measures  is  required  to  further  reduce  identified  adverse  impacts  described  for 
Impacts  LR-1  through  LR-4.  The  four  mitigation  measures  defined  for  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native would  also  apply  to  Alternative  1. 

IV.13. 3.3. 1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design 

Impacts  to  BLM  lands  and  realty  from  the  reserve  design  are  discussed  in  the  impact  analy- 
sis in  LR-4  [Conservation  actions  could  prohibit  existing  authorized  land  uses). 
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IV.13.3.3.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  on  BLM  Land: 
Alternative  1 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  LUPA  and  the  impacts  of 
the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.13. 3.3.2. 1 Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

The  types  of  impacts  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  on  BLM  land 
would  be  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section  IV.13. 3. 2. 2.1,  Impacts  From  Renewable 
Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land,  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.13.3.3.2. 2 Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

The  impacts  to  BLM  lands  and  realty  from  changes  to  BLM  land  designations  would  be  the 
same  as  those  defined  in  Section  IV.13. 3. 2. 2. 2,  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designa- 
tions, under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV. 13.33.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan: 

Preferred  Alternative 

As  stated  in  Section  IV.13. 3. 1.3,  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan  in  No 
Action  Alternative,  the  California  Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  does  not  have  jurisdic- 
tion on  BLM  lands  so  there  would  be  no  impacts  to  BLM  lands  and  realty  under  the  NCCP. 

IV.13. 3. 3. 4 Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan 

As  stated  in  Section  IV.13. 3. 1.4,  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan  in  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive, the  GCP  would  apply  to  nonfederal  lands  in  the  Plan  Area.  Therefore,  there  would  be 
no  impacts  to  BLM  lands  and  realty  under  GCP. 

IV.13.3.3.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.13. 3.3.5. 1 Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  on  BLM  lands  and  realty  would  be  the 
same  under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  as  described  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in 
Section  IV.13.3.1.5.2. 
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IV.13.3.3.5.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  potential  impacts  to  BLM  lands  and  realty  would  be  the  same  under  all  alternatives. 
These  impacts  are  as  described  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  Section  IV.13. 3. 2. 5. 2, 
Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area. 

iy.13.3.3.6  Comparison  of  Alternative  1 With  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  IV.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  1 with 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.13.3.3.6.1  Alternative  1 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

According  to  Table  II.4-1  in  Volume  II,  Section  II. 4.1,  Alternative  1 would  result  in  over  1 
million  acres  of  land  within  the  DFAs,  which  would  include  BLM  lands.  The  Preferred  Alter- 
native consists  of  approximately  2 million  acres  of  land  within  the  DFAs,  including  BLM 
lands.  Therefore,  compared  with  the  Preferred  Alternative,  1 million  fewer  acres  would  be 
available  for  renewable  energy  development  under  Alternative  1.  Under  Alternative  1, 
potential  impacts  to  BLM  lands  associated  with  renewable  energy  development  would 
therefore  be  less  than  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

For  Alternative  1,  Table  IV.13-5  provides  the  acreage  of  potential  impacts  to  BLM  renew- 
able energy  ROWs  within  each  ecoregion  subarea,  by  type  of  renewable  energy  technology. 
The  total  is  nearly  11,000  acres  of  potential  impacts  from  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  and 
transmission  development.  Solar  energy  development  would  consist  of  5,000  acres  and 
would  have  the  greatest  potential  for  impacts,  transmission  would  consist  of  5,000  acres, 
wind  would  consist  of  over  800  acres,  and  geothermal  development  would  have  the  least 
potential  for  impacts  with  50  acres. 

For  the  Preferred  Alternative,  Table  IV.13-3  provides  the  acreage  of  potential  impacts  to 
BLM  ROWS  within  each  ecoregion  subarea,  by  renewable  energy  technology  type.  The  total 
acreage  is  over  39,000  acres  of  potential  impacts  from  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  and  trans- 
mission development.  Wind  energy  development  would  consist  of  22,000  acres  and  have 
the  greatest  potential  for  impacts,  solar  would  consist  of  10,000  acres,  transmission  would 
consist  of  6,000  acres,  and  geothermal  would  have  the  least  potential  impacts  with  only 
800  acres. 

Based  on  a comparison  of  Table  IV.13-5  and  Table  IV.13-3,  the  potential  for  impacts  to  BLM 
lands  and  realty  would  be  approximately  11,  000  acres  under  Alternative  1 and  approxi- 
mately 39,000  acres  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Therefore,  the  acreage  of  potential 
impacts  would  be  larger  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
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Under  Alternative  1,  the  majority  of  potential  impacts  to  BLM  lands  and  realty  would  be 
within  the  following  ecoregion  subareas:  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains,  Mojave 
and  Silurian  Valley,  and  Pinto  Lucerne  Valley  and  Eastern  Slopes.  Under  the  Preferred 
Alternative,  the  majority  of  potential  development  would  be  within  the  Cadiz  Valley  and 
Chocolate  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea.  Therefore,  under  Alternative  1,  impacts  to  BLM 
lands  and  realty  would  be  spread  over  multiple  ecoregion  subareas,  whereas  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative,  the  bulk  of  impacts  would  be  concentrated  in  the  Cadiz  Valley  and 
Chocolate  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea. 

IV.13.3.3.6.2  Alternative  1 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  BLM  Land  Use 
Plan  Amendment 

The  Plan-wide  analysis  for  impacts  under  Alternative  1 applies  to  BLM  lands  and  realty 
only.  Therefore,  the  types  of  impacts  of  streamlining  renewable  energy  projects  on  BLM 
land  and  realty  under  Alternative  1 would  be  the  same  as  in  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  so  the 
comparison  with  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  also  be  the  same. 

Volume  II,  Section  II. 3. 1.4,  outlines  the  elements  of  the  BLM  LUPA  under  the  Preferred 
Alternative.  As  shown  in  Volume  II,  Table  II.3-19b,  the  Preferred  Alternative  consists  of 
approximately  367,000  acres  of  BLM-administered  land  within  the  DFAs  and  approximately 
8.2  million  acres  of  BLM  lands  within  the  Reserve  Design  Lands.  Under  Alternative  1,  as 
shown  in  Volume  II,  Table  I1.4-5b,  there  would  be  approximately  81,000  acres  of  potential 
DFAs  under  the  BLM  LUPA  and  approximately  8.1  million  acres  within  the  Reserve  Design 
Lands.  Therefore,  potential  impacts  to  BLM  ROWs  would  be  greater  under  the  Preferred 
Alternative  than  under  Alternative  1. 

IV.13. 3. 3.6.3  Alternative  1 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  NCCP 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  1 are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section  IV.13. 3. 2.1 
for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  Alternative  1 with  the  Preferred 
Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  earlier  for  the  Plan-wide  DRECP. 

IV.13.3.3.6.4  Alternative  1 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

The  GCP  would  apply  to  nonfederal  lands  in  the  Plan  Area.  Therefore,  as  with  the  Preferred 
Alternative,  there  would  be  no  impacts  to  BLM  lands  and  realty  under  the  GCP  for  Alternative  1. 
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IV.13.3.4  Alternative  2 

IV.  13.3.4.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  2 

IV.13.3.4.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  From  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

The  types  of  impacts  to  BLM  lands  and  realty  would  be  the  same  as  discussed  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative  (Section  IV.13.3.2.1);  however,  the  amount  of  land  affected  in  the 
Plan  Area  would  differ  under  this  alternative. 

Impact  LR-1:  BLM  land  tenure  adjustments  could  conflict  with  applicable  BLM  policies 
and  regulations. 

Direct  impacts  to  BLM  lands  and  realty  would  occur  if  utility-scale  renewable  energy  proj- 
ects or  associated  facilities  would  require  land  tenure  adjustments,  which  would  include 
the  acquisition,  lease,  exchange,  or  disposal  of  BLM  lands.  For  each  proposed  development, 
a project-level  analysis  would  be  required  to  ensure  consistency  with  all  applicable  BLM 
policies  and  regulations.  Impacts  would  occur  if  the  project  would  not  comply  with  the 
applicable  policies  and  regulations.  However,  conflicts  may  be  resolved  with  mitigation 
measures  that  require  compliance  specifically  for  inconsistencies  applicable  to  the  pro- 
posed development. 

As  shown  in  Volume  11,  Figure  11.5-1  (Alternative  2),  under  Alternative  2 the  DFAs  are 
predominantly  in  the  following  ecoregion  subareas:  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes, 
Imperial  Borrego  Valley,  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains,  and  Pinto  Lucerne  Valley 
and  Eastern  Slopes.  In  Volume  11,  Section  11.5.1.3,  Exhibit  11.5-2  shows  that  within  the 
DFAs  BLM  land  ownership  is  greatest  in  the  following  ecoregion  subareas:  Cadiz  Valley 
and  Chocolate  Mountains,  Imperial  Borrego  Valley,  and  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes. 
Table  lV.13-7  provides  the  acreage  of  potential  impacts  to  BLM  ROWs  within  each 
ecoregion  subarea  by  the  type  of  renewable  energy  technology.  The  total  is  over  66,000 
acres  of  impacts  from  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  and  transmission  development.  Wind 
consists  of  over  46,000  acres  and  would  have  the  greatest  potential  for  impacts,  solar 
consists  of  12,000  acres,  transmission  consists  of  7,000  acres,  and  geothermal 
development  would  impact  only  700  acres  of  development.  The  majority  of  potential 
development  would  occur  within  the  following  ecoregion  subareas:  Cadiz  Valley  and 
Chocolate  Mountains,  Pinto  Lucerne  Valley  and  Eastern  Slopes,  and  West  Mojave  and 
Eastern  Slopes.  As  such,  development  on  BLM  lands  and  realty  would  have  the  greatest 
potential  for  conflicts  with  applicable  policies  and  regulations  within  those  ecoregion 
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subareas.  It  is  likely  that  continued  development  would  require  project-level  policy 
analyses  to  ensure  compliance  with  all  applicable  policies  and  regulations. 


Table  IV.13-7 

Potential  Acres  of  Impacts  to  BLM  Renewable  Energy  and  Utility  ROWs  by 
Technology  Type,  by  Ecoregion  Subarea  - Alternative  2 


Ecoregion  Subarea 

BLM  ROWS  in 
Ecoregion  Subarea 
(acres)^ 

Potential  Impacts  to  BLM  ROWs  by  Technology 
Type  (acres) 

Solar^ 

Wind 

Geo- 

thermal 

Trans- 

mission 

Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate 
Mountains 

257,000 

4,000 

20,000 

0 

2,000 

Imperial  Borrego  Valley 

120,000 

2,000 

14,000 

300 

900 

Kingston  and  Funeral 
Mountains 

112,000 

80 

400 

0 

500 

Mojave  and  Silurian  Valley 

172,000 

200 

800 

0 

600 

Owens  River  Valley 

35,000 

200 

0 

400 

300 

Panamint  Death  Valley 

47,000 

30 

50 

0 

30 

Pinto  Lucerne  Valley  and 
Eastern  Slopes 

144,000 

900 

6,000 

0 

2,000 

Piute  Valley  and 
Sacramento  Mountains 

105,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Providence  and  Bullion 
Mountains 

244,000 

300 

4,000 

0 

500 

West  Mojave  and  Eastern 
Slopes 

207,000 

5,000 

700 

0 

100 

Total 

1,443,000 

12,000 

46,000 

700 

7,000 

The  acreage  of  BLM  lands  include  authorized  renewable  energy  ROWs  and  utility  corridors  may  overlap  with  acreage 
designated  for  renewable  energy  development 
^ Includes  ground-mounted  distributed  generation 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Impact  LR-2:  Development  on  BLM  land  would  conflict  with  existing  land- 
use  authorizations. 

Development  of  utility-scale  renewable  energy  facilities  may  interfere  with  or  require  a 
modification  to  an  existing  BLM  land  use  authorization.  The  impacts  associated  with  the  type  of 
renewable  energy  technology  would  be  the  same  as  discussed  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 
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Table  IV.13-7  shows  that  the  majority  of  potential  development  of  BLM  lands  and  realty 
consists  of  wind  and  solar,  which  indicates  that  the  development  of  wind  and  solar  energy 
generation  would  also  have  the  greatest  potential  for  conflicts  with  existing  land  use  autho- 
rizations. The  potential  short-  and  long-term  impacts  associated  with  each  technology 
would  be  the  same  as  discussed  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Under  Alternative  2,  the  potential  impacts  associated  with  nonrenewable  energy  land  use 
authorizations  would  be  the  same  as  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Impact  LR-3:  Development  within  designated  exclusion  areas  would  conflict  with  BLM 
regulations  and  policies. 

Potential  conflicts  with  existing  exclusion  areas  under  Alternative  2 would  be  the  same  as 
discussed  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Compliance  with  BLM  regulations  and  policies 
for  exclusion  areas  within  a DFA  would  require  a policy  analysis  on  a case-by-case  basis. 

Impact  LR-4:  Conservation  actions  could  prohibit  existing  authorized  land  uses. 

In  Volume  11,  Section  11.5.1.2,  Table  11.5-3  provides  the  reserve  design  by  land  ownership. 
BLM  land  within  the  reserve  design  under  Alternative  2 is  as  follows:  3.2  million  acres  of 
existing  BLM  conservation  lands  and  nearly  5.2  million  acres  under  the  proposed  BLM 
LUPA  Conservation  Designations.  The  reserve  design  includes  over  8.6  million  acres  of  BLM 
land  in  conservation. 

The  reserve  design  would  increase  the  acreage  of  existing  BLM  land  in  conservation  by 
approximately  5.4  million  acres,  which  would  overlap  with  BLM  land  use  authorizations.  As 
shown  in  Table  lV.13-8,  the  total  of  authorized  BLM  ROWs  (which  consist  of  existing  and 
planned  ROWs]  within  the  Reserve  Design  Lands  under  Alternative  2 is  97,000  acres  within 
existing  conservation  areas.  Therefore,  considering  the  extensive  acreage  of  existing  renew- 
able energy  ROWs,  it  is  likely  that  there  would  also  be  extensive  overlaps  with  nonrenew- 
able energy  BLM  land  use  authorizations.  Potential  conflicts  could  be  resolved  with  mea- 
sures that  are  part  of  the  reserve  design  and  the  mitigation  discussed  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 
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Table  IV.13-8 

Estimated  Acres  of  BLM  Renewable  Energy  and  Utility  ROWs  in  Reserve  Design  Lands 

by  Ecoregion  Subarea  - Alternative  2 


Ecoregion  Subarea 

BLM  ROWS 
in  Subarea 
(acres) 

Existing 

Conservation 

Areas 

(acres) 

BLM  LUPA 
Conservation 
Designations 
(acres) 

Conservation 

Planning 

Areas 

(acres) 

Percent  in 
Conservation 

Cadiz  Valley  and 

Chocolate 

Mountains 

257,000 

29,000 

154,000 

0 

71.1% 

Imperial  Borrego 
Valley 

120,000 

2,000 

44,000 

0 

38.2% 

Kingston  and  Funeral 
Mountains 

112,000 

5,000 

97,000 

0 

91.8% 

Mojave  and  Silurian 
Valley 

172,000 

20,000 

137,000 

0 

91.2% 

Owens  River  Valley 

35,000 

0 

16,000 

0 

47.5% 

Panamint  Death 
Valley 

47,000 

0 

34,000 

0 

71.9% 

Pinto  Lucerne  Valley 
and  Eastern  Slopes 

144,000 

9,000 

75,000 

0 

58.5% 

Piute  Valley  and 

Sacramento 

Mountains 

105,000 

5,000 

93,000 

0 

93.1% 

Providence  and 
Bullion  Mountains 

244,000 

27,000 

192,000 

0 

89.5% 

West  Mojave  and 
Eastern  Slopes 

207,000 

200 

130,000 

0 

62.9% 

Total 

1,443,000 

97,000 

972,000 

0 

74.1% 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Impacts  to  Study  Area  Lands 

Future  Assessment  Areas.  Lands  within  FAAs  are  neither  reserve  lands  nor  DFAs;  they 
are  simply  areas  that  are  deferred  for  future  assessment.  The  future  assessment  will  deter- 
mine their  suitability  for  renewable  energy  development  or  for  ecological  conservation.  If 
renewable  energy  development  occurs  on  FAA  lands,  a Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  would 
not  be  required.  FAAs  for  each  alternative  are  included  and  located  as  shown  in  Table  IV.l- 
2 and  Figure  11.5-1  for  Alternative  2 in  Volume  II.  The  FAAs  represent  areas  where  renew- 
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able  energy  development  or  inclusion  in  the  reserve  design  could  be  implemented  through 
an  amendment  to  the  DRECP,  but  additional  assessment  would  be  needed. 

Because  most  of  the  FAAs  are  presented  as  undesignated  areas  in  the  action  alternatives, 
there  would  be  no  difference  between  the  FAAs  and  undesignated  areas  in  the  Preferred 
Alternative  except  that  renewable  development  in  an  FAA  would  not  require  a BLM  Land 
Use  Plan  Amendment  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler 
than  if  the  location  were  left  undesignated.  The  FAAs  are  in  areas  where  there  are  concen- 
trations of  BLM  lands,  so  development  of  the  FAAs  could  impact  BLM  lands  through  poten- 
tial conflicts  with  existing  BLM  land  use  authorizations.  The  implementation  of  existing 
laws,  regulations,  and  standards  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  project  development  on  BLM 
lands;  however,  if  significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  implementation  of  CMAs  and 
compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  then  the  specific  mitigation  measures  rec- 
ommended within  this  section  would  also  be  implanted. 

Special  Analysis  Areas.  Designating  the  SAAs  as  development  would  result  in  impacts 
similar  to  those  identified  for  the  DFAs  for  the  Plan-wide  impacts.  A portion  of  the  SAA  in 
the  Silurian  Valley  would  be  within  an  area  that  is  already  protected  by  BLM  due  to  the  wil- 
derness characteristics.  Therefore,  development  in  the  Silurian  Valley  would  likely  conflict 
with  this  protected  area.  In  addition,  portions  of  BLM  lands  are  within  or  adjacent  to  the 
SAA  in  Kern  County.  Conflicts  could  occur  with  existing  BLM  land  use  authorizations,  plans, 
and  policies.  However,  these  conflicts  could  be  resolved  with  the  mitigation  measures  dis- 
cussed under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  as  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  EIR/EIS  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered 
Activities  could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  amendment.  How- 
ever, development  of  renewable  energy  on  Variance  Lands  would  not  require  a BLM  Land 
Use  Plan  Amendment  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler 
than  if  the  location  were  left  undesignated.  In  addition,  if  development  of  the  DRECP 
Variance  Lands  occurred  on  BLM  lands,  potential  conflicts  with  existing  BLM  land  use  auth- 
orizations, plans,  and  policies  would  be  unlikely  considering  these  lands  are  based  on 
BLM's  screening  criteria. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

Plan  implementation  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well  as  the 
development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other  lands. 
There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development  covered 
by  the  Plan  would  be  lessened.  First,  the  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alternative, 
including  specific  biological  reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  Also,  the 
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implementation  of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations,  and  standards  would  reduce  the 
impacts  of  project  development.  If  significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  implementa- 
tion of  CMAs  and  compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  then  specific  mitigation 
measures  are  recommended  in  this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  2 [see  Volume  11,  Section  11.5.1.1)  defines  specific 
actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation  strategy 
includes  the  definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  Alternative  2.  CMAs  for 
lands  and  realty  would  be  the  same  as  in  the  Preferred  Alternative,  except  for  land 
exchanges  and  land  sales,  as  described  below. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions  for  the  Entire  Planning  Area 

• In  nondesignated  lands  [i.e.  lands  not  covered  by  the  specific  CMAs,  below),  make 
lands  available  for  disposal  through  exchange  or  land  sale. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions  in  Development  Focus  Areas  and  DRECP 
Study  Areas 

• Make  lands  within  DFAs  available  for  disposal  by  sale  or  exchange  under  Federal 
Land  Policy  Management  Act  Sections  203(a)(1),  203(a)(3),  206,  and  209. 

• In  the  Plan  Area,  make  lands  available  for  sale  or  exchange. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions  in  National  Conservation  Lands 

• Make  available  for  exchange  in  accordance  with  the  CMAs  outlined  for  NLCS  in 
Volume  1,  Section  1.1. 2. 1.1. 

• Make  unavailable  for  disposal. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions  in  Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern 

• Acquire  lands  through  exchange,  purchase,  or  donation. 

• Make  lands  available  for  disposal  through  exchange  if  it  results  in  a net  benefit  to 
the  values  of  the  ACEC. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions  in  Wildlife  Allocations 

• Acquire  lands  through  exchange,  purchase,  or  donation. 

• Make  lands  unavailable  for  disposal. 
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Conservation  and  Management  Actions  in  Special  Recreation  Management  Areas 

• Acquire  lands  through  exchange,  purchase,  or  donation. 

• Make  lands  unavailable  for  disposal. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  111.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized 
for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.13.3.1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  implementation  of 
mitigation  measures  is  required  to  further  reduce  identified  adverse  impacts  described  for 
Impacts  LR-1  through  LR-4.  The  four  mitigation  measures  defined  for  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native would  also  apply  to  Alternative  2. 

IV.13. 3.4.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design 

Impacts  to  BLM  lands  and  realty  from  the  reserve  design  are  discussed  in  the  impact  analy- 
sis in  LR-4  (Conservation  actions  could  prohibit  existing  authorized  land  uses). 

IV.  13.3.4.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  on  BLM  Land: 
Alternative  2 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA  and  the 
impacts  of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.13.3.4.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

The  impacts  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  on  BLM  land  would  be  the 
same  as  those  defined  in  Section  IV.13. 3. 2. 2.1  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.13.3.4.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

The  impacts  to  BLM  lands  and  realty  due  to  changes  to  BLM  land  designations  would  be  the 
same  as  those  defined  in  Section  IV.13. 3. 2. 2. 2 under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
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IV.13.3.4.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  2 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  2 would  be  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.13.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

IV.  13.3.4.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan 

As  stated  in  Section  IV.13.3.1.4,  the  GCP  would  apply  to  nonfederal  lands  in  the  Plan  Area. 
Therefore,  there  would  be  no  impacts  to  BLM  lands  and  realty  under  GCP. 

IV.13.3.4.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.13.3.4.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  on  BLM  lands  and  realty  would  be  the 
same  under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  described  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in 
Section  IV.13.3.1.5.2. 

IV.13.3.4.5.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  potential  impacts  to  BLM  lands  and  realty  would  be  the  same  under  all  alternatives. 
These  impacts  are  as  described  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  Section  IV.13. 3. 2. 5. 2. 

IV.13.3.4.6  Comparison  of  Alternative  2 With  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  IV.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  2 with 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.13. 3.4.6.1  Alternative  2 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

According  to  Table  11.5-1  in  Volume  II,  Chapter  II.5,  Alternative  2 would  result  in  over  2.4 
million  acres  of  land  within  the  DFAs,  which  would  include  BLM  lands.  The  Preferred  Alter- 
native consists  of  approximately  2 million  acres  of  land  within  the  DFAs,  including  BLM 
lands.  Therefore,  compared  with  the  Preferred  Alternative,  Alternative  2 would  have 

400.000  more  acres  designated  for  renewable  energy  development.  As  such,  under  Alterna- 
tive 2,  potential  impacts  to  BLM  lands  associated  with  renewable  energy  development 
would  greater  than  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

For  Alternative  2,  Table  IV.13-7  provides  the  acreage  of  potential  impacts  to  BLM  ROWs 
within  each  ecoregion  subarea,  by  type  of  renewable  energy  technology.  The  total  is  over 

66.000  acres  of  impacts  from  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  and  transmission  development. 

Wind  consists  of  over  46,000  acres  and  would  have  the  greatest  potential  for  impacts,  solar 
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consists  of  12,000  acres,  transmission  consists  of  7,000  acres,  and  geothermal  development 
would  have  the  least  potential  for  impacts  with  700  acres. 

For  the  Preferred  Alternative,  Table  IV.13-3  provides  the  acreage  of  potential  impacts  to 
BLM  ROWS  within  each  ecoregion  subarea  by  type  of  renewable  energy  technology.  The 
total  is  over  39,000  acres  of  potential  impacts  from  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  and  transmis- 
sion development.  Wind  would  consist  of  22,000  acres  and  have  the  greatest  potential  for 
impacts,  solar  would  consist  of  10,000  acres,  transmission  would  consist  of  6,000  acres, 
and  geothermal  development  would  have  the  least  potential  for  impact  with  800  acres. 

Based  on  a comparison  of  Table  IV.13-7  and  Table  IV.13-3,  the  potential  for  impacts  to  BLM 
lands  and  realty  would  be  approximately  66,000  acres  under  Alternative  2 and  approximately 
39,000  acres  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Therefore,  the  acreage  of  potential  impacts 
would  be  greater  under  Alternative  2. 

Under  Alternative  2,  the  majority  of  potential  development  would  occur  within  the  follow- 
ing ecoregion  subareas:  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains,  Pinto  Lucerne  Valley  and 
Eastern  Slopes,  and  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes.  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the 
majority  of  potential  development  would  be  within  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Moun- 
tains ecoregion  subarea.  Therefore,  under  both  alternatives,  impacts  to  BLM  lands  and 
realty  would  be  spread  over  multiple  ecoregion  subareas. 

IV.13.3.4.6.2  Alternative  2 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  BLM  Land  Use 
Plan  Amendment 

The  Plan-wide  analysis  for  impacts  under  Alternative  2 applies  to  BLM  lands  and  realty 
only.  Therefore,  the  impacts  of  streamlining  renewable  energy  projects  on  BLM  land  and 
realty  under  Alternative  2 would  be  the  same  as  in  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  and  the  compari- 
son with  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  also  be  the  same. 

Volume  II,  Section  IL3.2  outlines  the  elements  of  the  BLM  LUPA  under  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native. As  shown  in  Volume  II,  Table  IL3-19b,  the  Preferred  Alternative  consists  of  approxi- 
mately 367,000  acres  of  BLM-administered  land  within  the  DFAs,  and  approximately  8.2 
million  acres  of  BLM  lands  within  the  Reserve  Design  Lands.  Under  Alternative  2,  as  shown 
in  Volume  II,  Table  II.5-5b,  there  would  be  approximately  718,000  acres  of  potential  DFAs 
on  BLM  land  and  approximately  8.5  million  acres  within  the  Reserve  Design  Lands.  There- 
fore, potential  impacts  to  BLM  land  use  authorizations  would  be  greater  under  Alternative 
2 than  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
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IV.13.3.4.6.3  Alternative  2 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  NCCP 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  2 are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.13. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  Alternative  2 with  the 
Preferred  Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  in  the  Plan-wide  DRECP. 

IV.13. 3.4.6.4  Alternative  2 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

The  GCP  would  apply  to  nonfederal  lands  in  the  Plan  Area.  Therefore,  as  with  the  Preferred 
Alternative,  there  would  be  no  impacts  to  BLM  lands  and  realty  under  the  GCP  for 
Alternative  2. 

IV.13.3.5  Alternative  3 

IV,  13.3.5.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  3 

IV.13. 3.5. 1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  From  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

The  types  of  impacts  to  BLM  lands  and  realty  would  be  the  same  as  discussed  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative  (Section  IV.13. 3. 2.1);  however,  the  amount  of  land  affected  in  the 
Plan  Area  would  differ  under  this  alternative. 

Impact  LR-1:  BLM  land  tenure  adjustments  could  conflict  with  applicable  BLM  policies 
and  regulations. 

Direct  impacts  to  BLM  lands  and  realty  would  occur  if  utility-scale  renewable  energy  proj- 
ects or  associated  facilities  would  require  land  tenure  adjustments,  which  would  include 
the  acquisition,  lease,  exchange,  or  disposal  of  BLM  lands.  For  each  proposed  development, 
a project-level  analysis  would  be  required  to  ensure  consistency  with  all  applicable  BLM 
policies  and  regulations.  Impacts  would  occur  if  the  project  would  not  comply  with  the 
applicable  policies  and  regulations.  However,  conflicts  may  be  resolved  with  mitigation 
measures  that  require  compliance  specifically  for  the  inconsistencies  applicable  to  the  pro- 
posed development. 

As  shown  in  Volume  II,  Figure  II. 6-1  [Alternative  3),  under  Alternative  3 the  DFAs  are  pre- 
dominantly in  the  following  ecoregion  subareas:  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes,  Imperial 
Borrego  Valley,  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains,  and  Pinto  Lucerne  Valley  and 
Eastern  Slopes.  In  Volume  II,  Section  II. 6.1. 3,  Exhibit  11.6-2  shows  that  within  the  DFAs,  BLM 
land  ownership  is  greatest  in  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains  and  the  Imperial 
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Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subareas.  Table  lV.13-9  provides  the  acreage  of  potential  impacts 
to  BLM  ROWS  within  each  ecoregion  subarea  by  the  type  of  renewable  energy  technology. 
The  total  is  nearly  18,000  acres  of  impacts  from  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  and  transmission 
development.  Solar  energy  development  consists  of  over  7,000  acres  and  would  have  the 
greatest  potential  for  impacts,  wind  and  transmission  would  each  consist  of  over  5,000 
acres,  and  geothermal  development  would  have  the  least  potential  for  impact  with  900 
acres.  The  majority  of  potential  development  would  occur  within  the  Cadiz  Valley  and 
Chocolate  Mountains  and  the  Pinto  Lucerne  Valley  and  Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  subareas. 
As  such,  development  on  BLM  lands  and  realty  would  have  the  greatest  potential  for  con- 
flicts with  applicable  policies  and  regulations  within  those  ecoregion  subareas.  It  is  likely 
that  continued  development  would  require  project-level  policy  analyses  to  ensure  compli- 
ance with  all  applicable  policies  and  regulations. 

Table  IV.13-9 

Potential  Acres  of  Impacts  to  BLM  Renewable  Energy  and  Utility  ROWs  by 
Technology  Type,  by  Ecoregion  Subarea  - Alternative  3 


Ecoregion  Subarea 

BLM  ROWS  in 
Ecoregion  Subarea 
(acres)^ 

Potential  Impacts  to  BLM  ROWs  by  Technology 
Type  (acres) 

Solar^ 

Wind 

Geo- 

thermal 

Trans- 

mission 

Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate 
Mountains 

257,000 

5,000 

3,000 

0 

2,000 

Imperial  Borrego  Valley 

120,000 

600 

40 

400 

600 

Kingston  and  Funeral 
Mountains 

112,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mojave  and  Silurian  Valley 

172,000 

200 

0 

0 

400 

Owens  River  Valley 

35,000 

500 

0 

500 

300 

Panamint  Death  Valley 

47,000 

80 

0 

0 

500 

Pinto  Lucerne  Valley  and 
Eastern  Slopes 

144,000 

700 

2,000 

0 

1,000 

Piute  Valley  and 
Sacramento  Mountains 

105,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Providence  and  Bullion 
Mountains 

244,000 

400 

0 

0 

300 

West  Mojave  and  Eastern 
Slopes 

207,000 

300 

50 

0 

300 

Total 

1,444,000 

7,000 

5,000 

900 

5,000 

The  acreage  of  BLM  lands  include  authorized  renewable  energy  ROWs  and  utility  corridors  overlap  with  acreage 
designated  for  renewable  energy  development 
^ Includes  ground-mounted  distributed  generation 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
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rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 

Impact  LR-2:  Development  on  BLM  land  would  conflict  with  existing  land- 
use  authorizations. 

Development  of  utility-scale  renewable  energy  facilities  may  interfere  with  or  require 
modification  to  an  existing  BLM  land  use  authorization.  The  impacts  associated  with  the 
type  of  renewable  energy  technology  would  be  the  same  as  discussed  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

Table  IV.13-9  shows  that  the  majority  of  potential  development  on  BLM  lands  consists  of 
wind,  solar,  and  transmission  facilities;  these  would  therefore  have  the  greatest  potential 
for  conflicts  with  existing  land  use  authorizations.  The  potential  short-  and  long-term 
impacts  associated  with  each  technology  would  be  the  same  as  discussed  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

Under  Alternative  3,  the  potential  impacts  associated  with  nonrenewable  energy  land  use 
authorizations  would  be  the  same  as  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Impact  LR-3:  Development  within  designated  exclusion  areas  would  conflict  with  BLM 
regulations  and  policies. 

Potential  conflicts  with  existing  exclusion  areas  under  Alternative  3 would  be  the  same  as 
under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Compliance  with  BLM  regulations  and  policies  for  exclusion 
areas  within  a DFA  would  require  a policy  analysis  on  a case-by-case  basis. 

Impact  LR-4:  Conservation  actions  could  prohibit  existing  authorized  land  uses. 

In  Volume  11,  Section  11.6.1.1.4,  Table  11.6-3  provides  the  reserve  design  by  land  ownership. 
BLM  land  within  the  reserve  design  under  Alternative  3 is  as  follows:  3.2  million  acres  of 
existing  BLM  conservation  lands  and  just  over  5 million  acres  under  the  proposed  BLM 
LUPA  Conservation  Designations.  In  total,  the  reserve  design  includes  over  8.3  million  acres 
of  BLM  land  in  conservation. 

The  reserve  design  would  increase  the  acreage  of  existing  BLM  land  in  conservation  by 
approximately  5.6  million  acres,  which  would  overlap  with  BLM  land  use  authorizations.  As 
shown  in  Table  lV.13-10,  the  acreage  of  authorized  BLM  ROWs  (which  consist  of  existing  and 
planned  ROWs)  within  the  Reserve  Design  Lands  under  Alternative  3 is  97,000  acres  within 
existing  conservation  areas.  In  addition,  as  stated  under  Alternative  3 (Volume  II,  Chapter  6), 
over  1 million  acres  would  be  within  the  proposed  BLM  LUPA  Conservation  Designations. 
Therefore,  considering  the  extensive  acreage  of  existing  renewable  energy  ROWs,  it  is 
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likely  that  there  would  also  be  extensive  overlaps  with  nonrenewable  energy  BLM  land  use 
authorizations.  Potential  conflicts  could  be  resolved  with  measures  that  are  part  of  the 
reserve  design  and  the  mitigation  discussed  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Table  IV.13-10 

Estimated  Acres  of  BLM  Renewable  Energy  and  Utility  ROWs  in  Reserve  Design  Lands 

by  Ecoregion  Subarea  - Alternative  3 


Ecoregion  Subarea 

BLM  ROWS 
in  Subarea 
(acres) 

Existing 

Conservation 

Areas 

(acres) 

BLM  LUPA 
Conservation 
Designations 
(acres) 

Conservation 

Planning 

Areas 

(acres) 

Percent  in 
Conservation 

Cadiz  Valley  and 
Chocolate  Mountains 

257,000 

29,000 

154,000 

0 

71.0% 

Imperial  Borrego 
Valley 

120,000 

2,000 

55,000 

0 

47.3% 

Kingston  and  Funeral 
Mountains 

112,000 

5,000 

94,000 

0 

88.5% 

Mojave  and  Silurian 
Valley 

172,000 

20,000 

118,000 

0 

80.2% 

Owens  River  Valley 

35,000 

0 

16,000 

0 

47.3% 

Panamint  Death 
Valley 

47,000 

0 

32,000 

0 

69.3% 

Pinto  Lucerne  Valley 
and  Eastern  Slopes 

144,000 

9,000 

76,000 

0 

59.4% 

Piute  Valley  and 

Sacramento 

Mountains 

105,000 

5,000 

68,000 

0 

69.3% 

Providence  and 
Bullion  Mountains 

244,000 

27,000 

191,000 

0 

89.2% 

West  Mojave  and 
Eastern  Slopes 

207,000 

200 

149,000 

0 

71.8% 

Total 

1,444,000 

97,000 

953,000 

0 

72.8% 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Impacts  to  Study  Area  Lands 

Future  Assessment  Areas.  Lands  within  FAAs  are  neither  reserve  lands  nor  DFAs;  they 
are  simply  areas  that  are  deferred  for  future  assessment.  The  future  assessment  will  deter- 
mine their  suitability  for  renewable  energy  development  or  for  ecological  conservation.  If 
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renewable  energy  development  occurs  on  FAA  lands,  a Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  would 
not  be  required.  FAAs  for  each  alternative  are  included  and  located  as  shown  in  Table  IV.l- 
2 and  Figure  11.6-1  in  Volume  11.  The  FAAs  represent  areas  where  renewable  energy  devel- 
opment or  inclusion  in  the  reserve  design  could  be  implemented  through  an  amendment  to 
the  DRECP,  but  additional  assessment  would  be  needed. 

Because  most  of  the  FAAs  are  presented  as  undesignated  areas  in  the  action  alternatives, 
there  would  be  no  difference  between  the  FAAs  and  undesignated  areas  in  the  Preferred 
Alternative  except  that  renewable  development  in  an  FAA  would  not  require  a BLM  Land 
Use  Plan  Amendment  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler 
than  if  the  location  were  left  undesignated.  The  FAAs  are  in  areas  where  there  are  concen- 
trations of  BLM  lands,  so  development  of  the  FAAs  could  impact  BLM  lands  through  poten- 
tial conflicts  with  existing  BLM  land  use  authorizations.  The  implementation  of  existing 
laws,  regulations,  and  standards  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  project  development  on  BLM 
lands;  however,  if  significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  implementation  of  CMAs  and 
compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  then  the  specific  mitigation  measures  rec- 
ommended within  this  section  would  also  be  implanted. 

Special  Analysis  Areas.  Designation  of  SAAs  as  conservation  would  occur  within  or  adjacent 
to  BLM  lands.  A portion  of  the  SAA  in  the  Silurian  Valley  would  be  within  an  area  that  is 
already  protected  by  BLM  due  to  the  wilderness  characteristics.  Therefore,  additional 
conservation  measures  in  this  area  would  likely  be  beneficial.  Nonetheless,  conflicts  may 
occur  with  existing  BLM  land  use  authorizations,  plans,  and  policies.  Potential  conflicts 
could  be  resolved  with  the  mitigation  measures  discussed  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  as  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  EIR/EIS  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered 
Activities  could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  amendment.  How- 
ever, development  of  renewable  energy  on  Variance  Lands  would  not  require  a BLM  Land 
Use  Plan  Amendment  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler 
than  if  the  location  were  left  undesignated.  In  addition,  if  development  of  the  DRECP 
Variance  Lands  occurred  on  BLM  lands,  potential  conflicts  with  existing  BLM  land  use  auth- 
orizations, plans,  and  policies  would  be  unlikely  considering  these  lands  are  based  on 
BLM's  screening  criteria. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

Plan  implementation  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well  as  the 
development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other  lands. 
There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development  covered 
by  the  Plan  would  be  lessened.  First,  the  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alternative. 
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including  specific  biological  reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  Also,  the 
implementation  of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations  and  standards  would  reduce  the 
impacts  of  project  development.  If  significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  implementa- 
tion of  CMAs  and  compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  then  specific  mitigation 
measures  are  recommended  in  this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  3 [see  Volume  11,  Section  11.6.1.1)  defines  specific 
actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation  strategy 
includes  definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  Alternative  3.  CMAs  for 
lands  and  realty  would  be  the  same  as  in  the  Preferred  Alternative,  except  for  land 
exchanges  and  land  sales,  as  described  below. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions  for  the  Entire  Planning  Area 

• In  nondesignated  lands  [i.e.  lands  not  covered  by  the  specific  CMAs  below),  make 
lands  available  for  disposal  through  exchange  or  land  sale. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions  in  Development  Focus  Areas  and  DRECP 
Study  Areas 

• Make  lands  within  DFAs  available  for  disposal  by  sale  or  exchange  under  Federal 
Land  Policy  Management  Act  Sections  203(a)(1),  203(a)(3),  206,  and  209. 

• In  the  Plan  Area,  acquire  lands  through  exchange. 

• In  the  Plan  Area,  make  lands  unavailable  for  disposal. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions  in  National  Conservation  Lands 

• Make  available  for  exchange  in  accordance  with  the  CMAs  outlined  for  NLCS  lands  in 
Volume  I,  Section  1.1. 2. 1.1. 

• Make  unavailable  for  disposal. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions  in  Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern 

• Acquire  lands  through  exchange,  purchase,  or  donation. 

• Make  lands  available  for  disposal  through  exchange  if  it  results  in  a net  benefit  to 
the  values  of  the  ACEC. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions  in  Wildlife  Allocations 

• Acquire  lands  through  exchange,  purchase,  or  donation. 
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• Make  lands  unavailable  for  disposal. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions  in  Special  Recreation  Management  Areas 

• Acquire  lands  through  exchange,  purchase,  or  donation. 

• Make  lands  unavailable  for  disposal. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions  in  lands  managed  to  protect 
wilderness  characteristics 


• Acquire  lands  in  lands  managed  to  protect  wilderness  characteristics  through 
exchange,  purchase,  or  donation. 

• Make  lands  in  lands  managed  to  protect  wilderness  characteristics  unavailable 
for  disposal. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  111.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized 
for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.13. 3. 1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  implementation  of 
mitigation  measures  is  required  to  further  reduce  identified  adverse  impacts  described  for 
Impacts  LR-1  through  LR-4.  The  four  mitigation  measures  defined  for  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native would  also  apply  to  Alternative  3. 

IV.13. 3.5. 1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design 

Impacts  to  BLM  lands  and  realty  from  the  reserve  design  are  discussed  in  the  impact  analy- 
sis in  LR-4  [Conservation  actions  could  prohibit  existing  authorized  land  uses). 

IV.13.3.5.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  on  BLM  Land: 
Alternative  3 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  the  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined 
development  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  LUPA  and  the 
impacts  of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 
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k IV.13.3.5.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

The  impacts  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  on  BLM  land  would  be  the 
same  as  those  defined  in  Section  IV.13.3.2.2.1  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.13. 3.5.2.Z  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

The  impacts  to  BLM  lands  and  realty  due  to  changes  to  BLM  land  designations  would  be  the 
same  as  those  defined  in  Section  IV.13. 3. 2. 2. 2 under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.13.3.5.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  3 

As  stated  in  Section  IV.13. 3. 1.3,  the  California  Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  does  not 
have  jurisdiction  on  BLM  lands;  so  there  would  be  no  impacts  to  BLM  lands  and  realty 
under  the  NCCP. 

IV.  13.3.5.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  3 

As  stated  in  Section  IV.13. 3. 1.4,  the  GCP  would  apply  to  nonfederal  lands  in  the  Plan  Area. 
Therefore,  there  would  be  no  impacts  to  BLM  lands  and  realty  under  GCP. 

^ IV.13.3.5.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.13. 3. 5.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  on  BLM  lands  and  realty  would  be  the 
same  under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  as  described  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in 
Section  IV.13.3.1.5.2. 

IV.13. 3.5.5.Z  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  potential  impacts  to  BLM  lands  and  realty  would  be  the  same  under  all  alternatives. 
These  impacts  are  described  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  Section  IV.13. 3. 2. 5. 2. 

IV.13.3.5.6  Comparison  of  Alternative  3 with  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  IV.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  3 with 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.13. 3.5.6.1  Alternative  3 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

^ According  to  Volume  II,  Table  11.6-1,  Alternative  3 would  result  in  a total  of  approximately 

1.4  million  acres  of  land  within  the  DFAs,  which  would  include  BLM  lands.  The  Preferred 
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Alternative  consists  of  approximately  2 million  acres  of  land  within  the  DFAs,  including 
BLM  lands.  Therefore,  compared  with  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the  amount  of  acreage  des- 
ignated for  renewable  energy  development  by  Alternative  3 would  be  600,000  fewer  acres. 
Under  Alternative  3,  potential  impacts  to  BLM  lands  associated  with  renewable  energy 
development  would  therefore  be  fewer  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

For  Alternative  3,  Table  lV.13-9  provides  the  acreage  of  potential  impacts  to  BLM  ROWs 
within  each  ecoregion  subarea,  by  type  of  renewable  energy  technology.  The  total  is  nearly 

18.000  acres  of  impacts  from  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  and  transmission  development.  Solar 
consists  of  over  7,000  acres  and  would  have  the  greatest  potential  for  impacts,  wind  and 
transmission  would  each  consist  of  over  5,000  acres,  and  geothermal  would  have  the  least 
potential  for  impacts  with  900  acres. 

For  the  Preferred  Alternative,  Table  lV.13-3  provides  the  acreage  of  potential  impacts  to 
BLM  ROWS  within  each  ecoregion  subarea  by  type  of  renewable  energy  technology.  The 
total  acreage  is  over  39,000  acres  of  potential  impacts  from  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  and 
transmission  development.  Wind  would  consist  of  22,000  acres  and  have  the  greatest 
potential  for  impacts,  solar  would  consist  of  10,000  acres,  transmission  would  consist  of 

6.000  acres,  and  geothermal  would  have  the  least  potential  for  impacts  with  800  acres. 
Based  on  a comparison  of  Table  IV.13-9  and  Table  IV.13-3,  the  potential  for  impacts  to  BLM 
lands  and  realty  would  be  approximately  18,000  acres  under  Alternative  3 and  approxi- 
mately 39,000  acres  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Therefore,  the  acreage  of  potential 
impacts  would  be  greater  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Under  Alternative  3,  the  majority  of  potential  development  would  occur  within  the  Cadiz 
Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains  and  the  Pinto  Lucerne  Valley  and  Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion 
subareas.  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the  majority  of  potential  development  would  be 
within  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea.  Therefore,  under  both 
alternatives,  impacts  to  BLM  lands  and  realty  would  be  spread  over  multiple 
ecoregion  subareas. 

IV.13.3. 5.6.2  Alternative  3 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  BLM  Land  Use 
Plan  Amendment 

The  Plan-wide  analysis  for  impacts  under  Alternative  3 applies  to  BLM  lands  and  realty 
only.  Therefore,  the  impacts  of  streamlining  renewable  energy  projects  on  BLM  land  and 
realty  under  Alternative  3 would  be  the  same  as  in  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  so  the  compari- 
son to  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  also  be  the  same. 

Volume  II,  Section  II.3.2,  outlines  the  elements  of  the  BLM  LUPA  under  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native. As  shown  in  Volume  II,  Table  II.3-19b,  the  Preferred  Alternative  consists  of  approxi- 
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k mately  367,000  acres  of  BLM-administered  land  within  the  DFAs  and  approximately  8.2 

million  acres  of  BLM  lands  within  the  Reserve  Design  Lands.  Under  Alternative  3,  as  shown 
in  Table  II.6-5b,  there  would  be  approximately  211,000  acres  of  potential  DFAs  under  the 
BLM  LUPA  and  approximately  8.3  million  acres  within  the  Reserve  Design  Lands.  There- 
fore, potential  impacts  to  BLM  land  use  authorizations  would  be  greater  under  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative  than  under  Alternative  3. 

IV.13.3.5.6.3  Alternative  3 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  NCCP 

The  NCCP  would  apply  to  all  lands  within  the  Plan  Area;  however,  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  Fish  and  Wildlife  does  not  have  jurisdiction  on  BLM  lands.  Therefore,  as  with  the 
Preferred  Alternative,  there  would  be  no  impacts  to  BLM  lands  and  realty  under  the  NCCP 
for  Alternative  3. 

IV.13.3.5.6.4  Alternative  3 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

The  GCP  would  apply  to  nonfederal  lands  in  the  Plan  Area.  Therefore,  as  with  the  Preferred 
Alternative,  there  would  be  no  impacts  to  BLM  lands  and  realty  under  the  GCP  for 
Alternative  3. 

^ IV.13.3.6  Alternative  4 

IV.  13.3. 6. 1 Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  4 

IV.13. 3.6.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  From  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

The  types  of  impacts  to  BLM  lands  and  realty  would  be  the  same  as  discussed  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative  (Section  IV.13. 3. 2.1);  however,  the  amount  of  land  affected  in  the 
Plan  Area  would  differ  under  this  alternative. 

Impact  LR-1:  BLM  land  tenure  adjustments  could  conflict  with  applicable  BLM  policies 
and  regulations. 

Direct  impacts  to  BLM  lands  and  realty  would  occur  if  utility-scale  renewable  energy 
projects  or  associated  facilities  would  require  land  tenure  adjustments,  which  would 
include  the  acquisition,  lease,  exchange,  or  disposal  of  BLM  lands.  For  each  proposed 
development,  a project-level  analysis  would  be  required  to  ensure  consistency  with  all 
applicable  BLM  policies  and  regulations.  Impacts  would  occur  if  the  project  would  not 
^ comply  with  applicable  policies  and  regulations.  However,  conflicts  may  be  resolved  with 
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mitigation  measures  that  require  compliance  specifically  for  the  inconsistencies 
applicable  to  the  proposed  development. 

As  shown  in  Volume  11,  Figure  11.7-1  [Alternative  4],  under  Alternative  4 the  DFAs  are  pre- 
dominantly located  in  the  following  ecoregion  subareas:  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes, 
Imperial  Borrego  Valley,  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains,  and  Pinto  Lucerne  Valley 
and  Eastern  Slopes.  In  Volume  11,  Section  11.7.1.3,  Exhibit  11.7-2  shows  that  within  the  DFAs, 
BLM  land  ownership  is  greatest  in  the  following  ecoregion  subareas:  Cadiz  Valley  and 
Chocolate  Mountains,  Imperial  Borrego  Valley,  and  Owens  River  Valley.  Table  IV.13-11  pro- 
vides the  acreage  of  potential  impacts  to  BLM  ROWs  within  each  ecoregion  subarea  by  the 
type  of  renewable  energy  technology.  The  total  is  approximately  35,000  acres  of  impacts 
from  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  and  transmission  development.  Wind  consists  of  over  16,000 
acres  and  would  therefore  have  the  greatest  potential  for  impacts,  solar  would  consist  of 
over  11,000  acres,  transmission  would  consist  of  over  7,000  acres,  and  geothermal  would 
have  the  least  potential  for  impacts  with  600  acres.  The  vast  majority  of  potential  develop- 
ment would  occur  within  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea. 
Development  on  BLM  lands  and  realty  would  therefore  have  the  greatest  potential  for  con- 
flicts with  applicable  policies  and  regulations  within  that  ecoregion  subarea,  and  it  is  likely 
that  continued  development  would  require  project-level  policy  analyses  to  ensure  compli- 
ance with  all  applicable  policies  and  regulations. 

Table  IV.13-11 

Potential  Acres  of  Impacts  to  BLM  Renewable  Energy  and  Utility  ROWs  by 
Technology  Type,  by  Ecoregion  Subarea  - Alternative  4 


Ecoregion  Subarea 

BLM  ROWS  in 
Ecoregion  Subarea 
(acres)^ 

Potential  Impacts  to  BL 
Type 

M ROWS  by  Technology 
acres) 

Solar^ 

Wind 

Geo- 

thermal 

Trans- 

mission 

Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate 
Mountains 

257,000 

10,000 

15,000 

0 

5,000 

Imperial  Borrego  Valley 

120,000 

20 

0 

50 

300 

Kingston  and  Funeral 
Mountains 

112,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mojave  and  Silurian  Valley 

172,000 

0 

0 

0 

200 

Owens  River  Valley 

35,000 

400 

0 

600 

300 

Panamint  Death  Valley 

47,000 

0 

0 

0 

200 

Pinto  Lucerne  Valley  and 
Eastern  Slopes 

144,000 

50 

600 

0 

500 

Piute  Valley  and 
Sacramento  Mountains 

105,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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Table  IV.13-11 

Potential  Acres  of  Impacts  to  BLM  Renewable  Energy  and  Utility  ROWs  by 
Technology  Type,  by  Ecoregion  Subarea  - Alternative  4 


Ecoregion  Subarea 

BLM  ROWS  in 
Ecoregion  Subarea 
(acres)^ 

Potential  Impacts  to  BLM  ROWs  by  Technology 
Type  (acres) 

Solai^ 

Wind 

Geo- 

thermal 

Trans- 

mission 

Providence  and  Bullion 
Mountains 

244,000 

0 

0 

0 

100 

West  Mojave  and  Eastern 
Slopes 

207,000 

700 

900 

0 

100 

Total 

1,443,000 

11,000 

16,000 

600 

7,000 

The  acreage  of  BLM-authorized  renewable  energy  ROWs  and  utility  corridors  may  overlap  with  acreage  designated  for 
renewable  energy  development 
^ includes  ground-mounted  distributed  generation 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Impact  LR-2:  Development  on  BLM  land  would  conflict  with  existing  land- 
use  authorizations. 

Development  of  utility-scale  renewable  energy  facilities  may  interfere  with  or  require  a 
modification  to  an  existing  BLM  land  use  authorizations.  The  impacts  associated  with  the  type 
of  renewable  energy  technology  would  be  the  same  as  discussed  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

Table  IV.13-11  shows  that  the  majority  of  potential  development  of  BLM  lands  and  realty 
consists  of  wind,  solar,  and  transmission  facilities,  which  would  have  the  greatest  potential 
for  conflicts  with  existing  land  use  authorizations.  The  potential  short-  and  long-term 
impacts  associated  with  each  type  of  renewable  energy  technology  are  the  same  as  dis- 
cussed under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Under  Alternative  4,  the  potential  impacts  associated  with  nonrenewable  energy  land  use 
authorizations  would  be  the  same  as  for  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
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Impact  LR-3:  Development  within  designated  exclusion  areas  would  conflict  with  BLM 
regulations  and  policies. 

Potential  conflicts  with  existing  exclusion  areas  under  Alternative  4 would  be  the  same  as 
discussed  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Compliance  with  BLM  regulations  and  policies 
for  exclusion  areas  within  a DFA  would  require  a policy  analysis  on  a case-by-case  basis. 

Impact  LR-4:  Conservation  actions  could  prohibit  existing  authorized  land  uses. 

Volume  11,  Section  11.7.1.1.4,  Table  11.7-3  provides  the  reserve  design  by  land  ownership. 
BLM  land  within  the  reserve  design  under  Alternative  4 is  as  follows:  3.2  million  acres  of 
existing  BLM  conservation  lands  and  over  4.4  million  acres  under  the  proposed  BLM  LUPA 
Conservation  Designations.  In  total,  the  reserve  design  includes  over  7.7  million  acres  of 
BLM  land  in  conservation. 

The  reserve  design  would  increase  the  acreage  of  existing  BLM  land  in  conservation  by 
approximately  5 million  acres,  which  would  overlap  with  BLM  land  use  authorizations.  As 
shown  in  Table  IV.13-12,  the  total  of  authorized  BLM  ROWs  [which  consist  of  existing  and 
planned  ROWs]  within  the  Reserve  Design  Lands  under  Alternative  4 is  97,000  acres  within 
existing  conservation  areas.  Therefore,  considering  the  extensive  acreage  of  existing  renew- 
able energy  ROWs,  it  is  likely  that  there  would  also  be  extensive  overlaps  with  nonrenew- 
able energy  BLM  land  use  authorizations.  Potential  conflicts  could  be  resolved  with  mea- 
sures within  the  reserve  design  and  the  mitigation  discussed  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 


Table  IV.13-12 

Estimated  Acres  of  BLM  Renewable  Energy  and  Utility  ROWs  in  Reserve  Design  Lands 

by  Ecoregion  Subarea  - Alternative  4 


Ecoregion  Subarea 

BLM  ROWS 
in  Subarea 
(acres) 

Existing 

Conservation 

Areas 

(acres) 

BLM  LUPA 
Conservation 
Designations 
(acres) 

Conservation 

Planning 

Areas 

(acres) 

Percent  in 
Conservation 

Cadiz  Valley  and 
Chocolate  Mountains 

257,245 

29,002 

100,760 

0 

50.4% 

Imperial  Borrego 
Valley 

120,444 

2,083 

11,290 

0 

11.1% 

Kingston  and  Funeral 
Mountains 

111,658 

4,953 

71,219 

0 

68.2% 

Mojave  and  Silurian 
Valley 

172,208 

19,920 

92,675 

0 

65.4% 

Owens  River  Valley 

34,588 

1 

15,601 

0 

45.1% 
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Table  IV.13-12 

Estimated  Acres  of  BLM  Renewable  Energy  and  Utility  ROWs  in  Reserve  Design  Lands 

by  Ecoregion  Subarea  - Alternative  4 


Ecoregion  Subarea 

BLM  ROWS 
in  Subarea 
(acres) 

Existing 

Conservation 

Areas 

(acres) 

BLM  LUPA 
Conservation 
Designations 
(acres) 

Conservation 

Planning 

Areas 

(acres) 

Percent  in 
Conservation 

Panamint  Death 
Valley 

46,732 

0 

32,378 

0 

69.3% 

Pinto  Lucerne  Valley 
and  Eastern  Slopes 

144,207 

9,331 

69,171 

0 

54.4% 

Piute  Valley  and 

Sacramento 

Mountains 

105,085 

5,114 

67,655 

0 

69.3% 

Providence  and 
Bullion  Mountains 

243,821 

26,555 

168,863 

0 

80.2% 

West  Mojave  and 
Eastern  Slopes 

207,301 

166 

148,446 

0 

71.7% 

Total 

1,443,288 

97,125 

778,059 

0 

60.6% 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values;  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Impacts  to  Study  Area  Lands 

Future  Assessment  Areas.  There  are  no  FAAs  in  this  alternative. 

Special  Analysis  Areas.  Designation  of  SAAs  as  conservation  would  occur  within  or  adjacent 
to  BLM  lands.  A portion  of  the  SAA  in  the  Silurian  Valley  would  be  within  an  area  that  is 
already  protected  by  BLM  due  to  the  wilderness  characteristics.  Therefore,  additional  con- 
servation measures  in  this  area  would  likely  be  beneficial.  Nonetheless,  conflicts  may  occur 
with  existing  BLM  land  use  authorizations,  plans,  and  policies.  Potential  conflicts  could  be 
resolved  with  the  mitigation  measures  discussed  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  as  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  EIR/EIS  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered 
Activities  could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  amendment.  How- 
ever, development  of  renewable  energy  on  Variance  Lands  would  not  require  a BLM  Land 
Use  Plan  Amendment  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler 
than  if  the  location  were  left  undesignated.  In  addition,  if  development  of  the  DRECP 
Variance  Lands  occurred  on  BLM  lands,  potential  conflicts  with  existing  BLM  land  use  auth- 
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orizations,  plans,  and  policies  would  be  unlikely  considering  these  lands  are  based  on 
BLM's  screening  criteria. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

Plan  implementation  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well  as  the 
development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other  lands. 
There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development  covered 
by  the  Plan  would  be  lessened.  First,  the  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alternative, 
including  specific  biological  reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  Also,  the 
implementation  of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations  and  standards  would  reduce  the 
impacts  of  project  development.  If  significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  implementa- 
tion of  CMAs  and  compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  then  specific  mitigation 
measures  are  recommended  in  this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  4 [see  Section  II. 3. 1.1)  defines  specific  actions 
that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation  strategy  includes 
definitions  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  Alternative  4.  CMAs  for  lands  and 
realty  would  be  the  same  as  under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  except  for  land  exchanges  and 
land  sales. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions  for  the  Entire  Planning  Area 

• In  nondesignated  lands  [i.e.  lands  not  covered  by  the  specific  CMAs),  make  lands 
available  for  disposal  through  exchange  or  land  sale. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions  in  Development  Focus  Areas  and  DRECP 
Study  Areas 

• Make  lands  within  DFAs  available  for  disposal  by  sale  or  exchange  under  Federal 
Land  Policy  Management  Act  Section  203(a)(1),  203(a)(3),  206,  and  209. 

• In  the  Plan  Area,  make  lands  unavailable  for  exchange  or  disposal. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions  in  National  Conservation  Lands 

• Make  available  for  exchange  in  accordance  with  the  CMAs  outlined  for  NLCS  in  Sec- 
tion 5. 1.2. 1.1. 

• Make  unavailable  for  disposal. 
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Conservation  and  Management  Actions  in  Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern 

• Acquire  lands  through  exchange,  purchase,  or  donation. 

• Make  lands  available  for  disposal  through  exchange  if  it  results  in  a net  benefit  to 
the  values  of  the  ACEC. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions  in  Wildlife  Allocations 

• Acquire  lands  through  exchange,  purchase,  or  donation. 

• Make  lands  unavailable  for  disposal. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions  in  Special  Recreation  Management  Areas 

• Acquire  lands  through  exchange,  purchase,  or  donation. 

• Make  lands  unavailable  for  disposal. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  111.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized 
for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.13.3.1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  implementation  of 
mitigation  measures  is  required  to  further  reduce  identified  adverse  impacts  described  for 
Impacts  LR-1  through  LR-4.  The  four  mitigation  measures  defined  for  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native would  also  apply  to  Alternative  4. 

IV.13. 3.6.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design 

Impacts  to  BLM  lands  and  realty  from  the  reserve  design  are  discussed  in  the  impact  analy- 
sis in  LR-4  (Conservation  actions  could  prohibit  existing  authorized  land  uses). 

IV.  13.3.6.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  on  BLM  Land: 
Alternative  4 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA  and  the 
impacts  of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 
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IV.13.3. 6.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

The  impacts  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  on  BLM  land  would  be  the 
same  as  those  defined  in  Section  IV.13. 3. 2. 2.1  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.13.3.6.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

The  impacts  to  BLM  lands  and  realty  due  to  changes  to  BLM  land  designations  would  be  the 
same  as  those  defined  in  Section  IV.13. 3. 2. 2. 2 under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.13.3.6.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  4 

As  stated  in  Section  IV.13. 3. 1.3,  the  California  Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  does  not 
have  jurisdiction  on  BLM  lands;  so  there  would  be  no  impacts  to  BLM  lands  and  realty 
under  the  NCCP. 

IV.13.3. 6.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan 

As  stated  in  Section  IV.13. 3. 1.4,  the  GCP  would  apply  to  nonfederal  lands  in  the  Plan  Area. 
Therefore,  there  would  be  no  impacts  to  BLM  lands  and  realty  under  GCP. 

IV.13.3.6.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.13.3.6.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  on  BLM  lands  and  realty  would  be  the 
same  under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  as  described  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in 
Section  IV.13.3.1.5.2. 

IV.13. 3. 6.5.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  potential  impacts  to  BLM  lands  and  realty  would  be  the  same  under  all  alternatives. 
These  impacts  are  as  described  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  Section  IV.13. 3. 2. 5. 2, 
Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area. 

IV.  13.3.6.6  Comparison  of  Alternative  4 With  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  IV.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  4 with 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 
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IV.13.3.6.6.1  Alternative  4 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

According  to  Table  II.7-1  in  Volume  11,  Chapter  11.7,  Alternative  4 would  result  in  a total  of 
approximately  1.6  million  acres  of  land  within  the  DFAs,  which  would  include  BLM  lands. 
The  Preferred  Alternative  consists  of  approximately  2 million  acres  of  land  within  the 
DFAs,  including  BLM  lands.  Therefore,  compared  with  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the 
amount  designated  for  renewable  energy  development  in  Alternative  4 would  400,000 
fewer  acres.  Under  Alternative  4,  potential  impacts  to  BLM  lands  associated  with  renewable 
energy  development  would  therefore  be  fewer  than  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

For  Alternative  4,  Table  lV.13-11  provides  the  acreage  of  potential  impacts  to  BLM  ROWs 
within  each  ecoregion  subarea  by  type  of  renewable  energy  technology.  The  total  is 
approximately  35,000  acres  of  impacts  from  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  and  transmission 
development.  Wind  energy  development  consists  of  over  16,000  acres  and  would  therefore 
have  the  greatest  potential  for  impacts,  solar  would  consist  of  over  11,000  acres,  transmis- 
sion would  consist  of  over  7,000  acres,  and  geothermal  would  have  the  least  potential  for 
impacts  with  600  acres.  For  the  Preferred  Alternative,  Table  lV.13-3  provides  the  acreage 
of  potential  impacts  to  BLM  ROWs  within  each  ecoregion  subarea  by  type  of  renewable 
energy  technology.  The  total  is  over  39,000  acres  of  potential  impacts  from  solar,  wind, 
geothermal,  and  transmission  development.  Wind  would  consist  of  22,000  acres  and  would 
therefore  have  the  greatest  potential  for  impacts,  solar  would  consist  of  10,000  acres, 
transmission  development  would  consist  of  6,000  acres,  and  geothermal  development 
would  have  the  least  potential  for  impact  with  800  acres. 

Based  on  a comparison  of  Table  lV.13-11  and  Table  lV.13-3,  the  potential  for  impacts  to 
BLM  lands  and  realty  would  total  approximately  35,000  acres  under  Alternative  4 and 
approximately  39,000  acres  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Therefore,  the  acreage  of 
potential  impacts  would  be  greater  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Under  Alternative  4,  the  vast  majority  of  potential  development  would  occur  within  the 
Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea.  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative, 
the  majority  of  potential  development  would  be  located  within  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Choc- 
olate Mountains  ecoregion  subarea.  Therefore,  under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  impacts  to 
BLM  lands  and  realty  would  be  spread  over  multiple  ecoregion  subareas,  and  under 
Alternative  4,  the  impacts  would  be  concentrated  in  one  ecoregion  subarea. 

IV.13.3.6.6.2  Alternative  4 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  BLM  Land  Use 
Plan  Amendment 

The  Plan-wide  analysis  for  impacts  under  Alternative  4 applies  to  BLM  lands  and  realty 
only.  Therefore,  the  types  of  impacts  from  streamlining  renewable  energy  projects  on  BLM 
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land  and  realty  under  Alternative  4 would  be  the  same  as  under  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  so 
the  comparison  to  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  also  be  the  same. 

Volume  11,  Section  11.3.2,  outlines  the  elements  of  the  BLM  LUPA  under  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native. As  shown  in  Volume  11,  Table  11.3-19b,  the  Preferred  Alternative  consists  of  approxi- 
mately 367,000  acres  of  BLM-administered  land  within  the  DFAs  and  approximately  8.2 
million  acres  of  BLM  lands  within  the  Reserve  Design  Lands.  Under  Alternative  4,  as  shown 
in  Table  11.7-5b,  there  would  be  approximately  258,000  acres  of  potential  DFAs  under  the 
BLM  LUPA,  and  approximately  7.7  million  acres  within  the  Reserve  Design  Lands.  There- 
fore, potential  impacts  to  BLM  land  use  authorizations  would  be  greater  under  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative  than  under  Alternative  4. 

IV.13. 3.6.6.3  Alternative  4 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  NCCP 

The  NCCP  would  apply  to  all  lands  within  the  Plan  Area;  however,  the  California  Department 
of  Fish  and  Wildlife  does  not  have  jurisdiction  on  BLM  lands.  Therefore,  as  with  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative,  there  would  be  no  impacts  to  BLM  lands  and  realty  under  the  NCCP  for 
Alternative  4. 

IV.13.3.6.6.4  Alternative  4 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

The  GCP  would  apply  to  nonfederal  lands  in  the  Plan  Area.  Therefore,  as  with  the  Preferred 
Alternative,  there  would  be  no  impacts  to  BLM  lands  and  realty  under  the  GCP  for 
Alternative  4. 
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IV.14  BLM  LAND  DESIGNATIONS,  CLASSIFICATIONS, 
ALLOCATIONS,  AND  LANDS  WITH  WILDERNESS 
CHARACTERISTICS 

This  chapter  addresses  potential  impacts  from  implementing  the  Desert  Renewable  Energy 
Conservation  Plan  (DRECP  or  Plan)  alternatives  on  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)- 
administered  lands  with  designations,  classifications,  allocations,  and  lands  with  wilder- 
ness characteristics.  Designations,  classifications,  and  allocations  consist  of  lands  desig- 
nated as  wilderness  areas,  wilderness  study  areas  (WSAs),  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers, 
National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails  (NSHT),  Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern 
(ACECs),  wildlife  management  areas.  Special  Recreation  Management  Areas  (SRMAs),  and 
multiple-use  classes  as  described  in  Volume  111,  Chapter  111.14. 

Management  of  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  varies  by  alternative,  and  these  lands 
are  not  considered  special  designations.  A primary  consideration  in  quantifying  impacts  is 
the  extent  to  which  these  BLM-administered  lands  are  affected  by  or  intersect  with  the  pro- 
posed Development  Focus  Areas  (DFAs)  [within  BLM-administered  lands  only)  and  approved 
transmission  corridors  under  each  alternative. 

Changes  to  the  existing  designations  are  also  considered.  Public  Law  111-11  states  that 
public  land  within  the  California  Desert  Conservation  Area  (CDCA)  that  BLM  administers 
for  conservation  purposes  is  to  be  included  within  the  National  Landscape  Conservation 
System  (NLCS).  The  DRECP  would  identify  and  describe  which  areas  would  be  managed  as 
National  Conservation  Lands  as  a component  of  the  NLCS. 

The  alternatives  described  in  Volume  11  offer  a range  of  possible  approaches  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  Public  Law  111-11  within  the  context  of  BLM  management  authority, 
responsibility  to  protect  resources,  and  responsibility  to  balance  conservation  with  renew- 
able energy  development  and  other  multiple  uses  authorized  on  public  lands.  The  DRECP 
alternatives  also  include  management  objectives  for  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  and 
NSHTs,  which  are  components  of  the  NLCS  within  the  DRECP.  Congressional  designation 
[through  the  BLM  land  use  planning  process)  would  establish  National  Trail  Management 
Corridors  and  would  incorporate  management  actions  for  National  Trails  according  to 
applicable  laws  and  policy.  Decisions  would  be  made  in  the  DRECP  to  designate  the 
National  Trail  Management  Corridors;  establish  allowable  uses,  management  actions,  and 
necessary  restrictions  to  achieve  National  Trail  goals  and  objectives;  and  safeguard  the 
nature  and  purposes  for  the  national  trail  designation. 
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IV.14.1  Approach  to  Impact  Analysis 

IV.14.1.1  General  Methods 

This  chapter  discusses  the  impacts  of  BLM-administered  conservation  and  renewable 
energy  DFAs  and  approved  transmission  corridors  to  land  designations,  classifications, 
allocations,  and  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  for  each  alternative.  This  analysis  is 
based  on  the  description  of  Covered  Activities  and  the  overall  conservation  strategy  within 
the  Plan  Area.  Covered  Activities  are  actions  associated  with  renewable  energy  develop- 
ment permitted  within  DFAs  under  the  DRECP.  Transmission  development  may  also  occur 
outside  the  DFAs  but  would  be  subject  to  permitting  and  management  conditions  set  by 
the  Plan. 

The  DFAs  exclude  land  with  designations  including  wilderness  areas,  WSAs,  and  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers.  However,  renewable  energy  development  in  DFAs  and  approved 
transmission  corridors  may  indirectly  affect  these  special  designation  lands  through 
reduced  air  quality,  reduction  in  the  values  of  solitude,  and  impacts  to  primitive  and 
unconfined  types  of  recreation.  Additionally,  DFAs  within  5 miles  of  a special  designation 
area  may  affect  people  in  the  area  because  development  would  be  within  the  visible  fore- 
ground and  middle  ground  distance.  Impacts  would  occur,  to  a lesser  degree,  even  beyond 
this  5-mile  distance  due  to  the  scale  of  these  developments. 

Development  within  the  viewshed  of  the  trail  would  impact  some  of  the  NSHTs  national 
trail  corridors.  Development  would  also  more  directly  impact  viewsheds  and  associated 
trail  settings  where  they  traverse  DFAs.  For  some  segments  of  NSHTs,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  mitigate  or  moderate,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  the  adverse  impacts  to  the 
resources,  qualities,  values,  and  associated  settings  of  the  NSHTs  from  incompatible 
multiple-use  activities.  Priority  for  mitigation  should  occur  on  site  first.  Where  on-site  miti- 
gation [along  the  National  Trail  Corridor)  cannot  adequately  compensate  for  the  adverse 
impact,  off-site  mitigation  may  include  consideration  of  monetary  compensation  for  public 
lands  along  the  National  Trail,  and  should  be  analyzed,  incorporated,  and  carried  out 
according  to  all  applicable  laws  and  policies. 

Under  some  of  the  alternatives  in  this  analysis,  renewable  energy  and  transmission  devel- 
opment would  be  an  allowable  use  within  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  [or  in  some 
alternatives  inventoried  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics)  resulting  in  direct  impacts 
from  the  ground  disturbance  and  industrial  nature  of  the  renewable  energy  development. 

Under  the  BLM  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  [LUPA)  component  of  each  of  the  action  alterna- 
tives, BLM  would  designate  ACECs  or  National  Conservation  Lands  to  address  the  special 
management  needs  for  natural  and  cultural  resources.  Under  the  LUPA,  BLM  would  man- 
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i age  the  ACECs  and  National  Conservation  Lands  designations  for  conservation  purposes. 

No  DFAs  would  overlap  with  these  areas.  Additionally,  BLM  has  identified  land  allocation 
and  management  decisions  for  BLM-administered  lands  in  the  DRECP  boundaries. 

The  analysis  area  for  BLM  land  designations,  classifications,  allocations,  and  lands  with  wil- 
derness characteristics  includes  BLM-administered  lands  within  the  Plan  Area.  Impact 
analysis  will  focus  on  the  impacts  to  these  BLM-administered  lands  from  renewable  energy 
and  transmission  DFAs  and  changes  to  the  existing  land  designations,  classifications,  alloca- 
tions, and  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  under  the  DRECP.  Impacts  of  the  proposed 
NLCS  designations  on  other  land  use  decisions  or  allocations  such  as  land  tenure,  rights-of- 
way,  minerals,  and  recreation  permits  are  addressed  in  the  corresponding  resource  use 
chapter  [Chapters  IV.ll,  IV.13, 1V.15,  and  1V.18,  respectively].  The  impact  analysis  for 
certain  special  designations  such  as  wilderness,  WSAs,  and  eligible  and  designated  wild  and 
scenic  river  segments  will  focus  only  on  how  the  proposed  management  decisions  would 
interact  with  the  management  decisions  already  in  place  for  these  lands,  as  no  changes  in 
management  are  proposed  in  the  DRECP.  The  degree  to  which  a proposed  management 
decision  would  affect  a particular  area  would  depend  largely  on  the  extent  of  the  area  sub- 
ject to  those  decisions  and  the  extent  of  the  management  change. 

Appendix  R2.14  includes  tables  to  support  this  chapter.  Appendix  R2.14  provides  BLM 
^ Special  Designations  within  5 miles  of  available  development  areas  [No  Action  Alternative] 

and  DFAs  [action  alternatives];  BLM  designations,  classifications,  allocations,  and  lands 
with  wilderness  characteristics  by  alternative;  Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern  by 
alternative;  disturbance  caps  by  alternative;  existing  and  proposed  SRMAs  by  alternative; 
and,  BLM  Multiple-Use  Class  crosswalk  with  proposed  designations  and  allocations 
by  alternative. 

IV.14.1.2  CEQA  Standards  of  Significance 

BLM  lands  with  conservation  and  renewable  energy  designations,  classifications,  alloca- 
tions, and  management  of  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  consist  of  lands  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  BLM.  There  are  no  CEQA  standards  of  significance  for  the  lands,  so  a CEQA- 
level  analysis  does  not  apply. 

IV.14.2  Typical  Impacts  Common  to  All  Action  Alternatives 

IV.14.2.1  Impacts  of  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development 

This  section  describes  the  potential  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  technologies  per- 
mitted under  the  Plan  and  supporting  facilities  necessary  to  transmit  energy  from  these 
technologies  to  existing  and  planned  BLM-administered  land  designations,  classifications, 
allocations,  and  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics.  Renewable  energy  technologies  that 
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could  be  built  within  the  proposed  DFAs  near  BLM-administered  existing  or  planned  desig- 
nations, classifications,  allocations,  and  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  could  impact 
the  conservation  and  protection  purposes. 

IV.  14. 2. 1.1  Impacts  of  Site  Characterization 

The  site  characterization  phase  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  facility  development 
would  likely  result  in  minimal  effects  to  BLM  land  designations,  classifications,  allocations, 
and  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics.  Activities  required  during  site 
characterization — such  as  geotechnical  testing,  wind  meteorological  siting,  and  some 
minimal  ground  disturbance — would  result  in  short-term  and  localized  impacts. 

IV.14.2.1.2  Impacts  of  Construction  and  Decommissioning 

For  areas  of  special  designation  adjacent  to  DFAs,  construction  and  decommissioning  of 
renewable  energy  projects,  associated  transmission,  and  infrastructure  could  result  in  the 
degradation  or  destruction  of  land  values  from  changes  to  the  topography,  hydrologic 
patterns,  removal  or  erosion  of  soils,  and  runoff  into  and  sedimentation  of  adjacent  areas. 
Visual  and  air  quality  impacts  could  result  if  construction  impacts  were  substantial  and 
required  a large  amount  of  earth  movement  on  adjacent  lands.  Chapter  IV.20  addresses 
impacts  to  visual  resources  and  Chapter  IV.2  addresses  impacts  to  air  quality. 

Renewable  energy  development  could  also  conflict  with  BLM  management  goals  and  objec- 
tives to  categorize,  protect,  and  manage  special  designation  areas.  For  some  alternatives, 
development  could  conflict  with  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  and  change  the 
nature  of  these  lands  so  they  no  longer  are  considered  as  such. 

IV.14.2.1.3  Impacts  of  Operations  and  Maintenance 

The  operation  and  maintenance  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  facilities  within 
special  designation  areas  could  conflict  with  the  management  goals  and  conservation 
values  of  special  designation  areas.  The  long-term  presence  of  facilities  and  related  activi- 
ties for  operations  and  maintenance  could  result  in  degradation  of  the  natural,  cultural,  and 
scenic  values  of  special  designation  lands. 

IV.14.2.2  Impacts  of  the  Reserve  Design 

Conservation  actions  would  result  in  increased  protection  of  natural  and  cultural  resource 
values  within  conservation  lands.  Conservation  actions  are  expected  to  improve  the  relevant 
and  important  values  for  lands  with  special  designations  by  protecting  their  natural  states. 
An  increase  in  land  Conservation  Designations,  classifications,  and  allocations  and  protection 
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ii  of  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  would  improve  habitat  connectivity  and 

landscape  linkages. 

IV.14.2.3  Impacts  of  BLM  Land  Use  Plan  Decisions 

IV.  14.2.3.1  Impacts  of  Renewable  Energy  Development  and  Transmission  on 
BLM  Lands 

The  typical  impacts  from  the  various  renewable  energy  and  transmission  technologies  on 
BLM  lands  would  be  the  same  as  those  described  in  Section  IV.14.2.1.  However,  the  specific 
locations  in  which  energy  and  transmission  development  would  be  allowed  will  be  driven 
by  LUPA  decisions,  which  may  encourage  or  restrict  development  in  some  areas. 

IV.14.2.3.2  Impacts  of  BLM  Land  Designations  and  Management  Actions 

Because  BLM  LUPA  land  designations  would  protect  ecological,  historic,  cultural,  scenic, 
scientific,  and  recreation  resources  and  values,  they  would  also  confer  general  protection 
for  sensitive  cultural  and  natural  resource  areas,  other  sensitive  resources  [e.g.,  paleonto- 
logical, geologic],  scenic  values,  and  recreational  values.  While  other  land  uses  are  allowed 
within  these  areas,  other  uses  must  be  compatible  with  the  resources  and  values  that  the 
^ land  designation  is  intended  to  protect. 

Where  the  BLM  LUPA  designates  SRMAs,  impacts  to  sensitive  cultural  and  natural 
resources  may  result  from  increased  recreational  use  and  access  to  nearby  sensitive  areas. 
If  BLM  manages  the  SRMAs  to  exclude  nonsurface  occupancy  of  renewable  energy  develop- 
ment and  maintain  or  enhance  recreational  setting  characteristics  of  remoteness  and  nat- 
uralness, the  management  may  provide  limited  protections  to  the  sensitive  natural  and  cul- 
tural resources  surrounding  and  adjacent  to  BLM  land  designations,  classifications,  alloca- 
tions, and  inventoried  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics. 

The  proposed  LUPA  description  in  Volume  II  presents  allowable  uses  and  management 
within  NLCS  lands.  The  LUPA  worksheets  in  Appendix  L present  details  on  the  goals,  objec- 
tives, allowable  uses,  and  management  actions  for  each  ACEC  and  SRMA  unit. 

IV.14.2.4  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan  and  General 
Conservation  Plan 

The  California  Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  [CDFW]  would  administer  the  Natural  Com- 
munity Conservation  Plan  [NCCP],  which  would  apply  to  the  entire  Plan  Area.  The  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  would  administer  the  General  Conservation  Plan  (GCP),  which  would 
apply  to  nonfederal  lands,  a subset  of  the  Plan  Area. 
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IV.  14.2.4.1  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan 

The  impacts  of  renewable  energy  development  permitted  under  the  NCCP  would  be  the 
same  as  those  defined  for  the  Plan-wide  impacts,  including  the  typical  impacts  described  in 
Section  IV.14.2  and  for  each  alternative  described  below. 

IV.  14.2.4.2  General  Conservation  Plan 

As  described  in  Appendix  M,  the  GCP  would  apply  to  nonfederal  lands  in  the  Plan  Area.  BLM 
lands  with  conservation  and  renewable  energy  designations,  classifications,  allocations,  and 
management  of  inventoried  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  are  under  federal  juris- 
diction administered  by  BLM.  Therefore,  the  GCP  does  not  apply  to  these  lands. 

IV.14.3  Impact  Analysis  by  Alternative 

The  following  sections  present  impact  analysis  for  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  Preferred 
Alternative,  and  Alternatives  1 through  4. 

IV.14.3.1  No  Action  Alternative 

The  No  Action  Alternative  assumes  that  the  state's  renewable  energy  goals  would  be 
achieved  without  the  DRECP  and  that  renewable  energy,  transmission  development,  and 
mitigation  for  projects  in  the  Plan  Area  would  be  developed  on  a project-by-project  basis  in 
a pattern  consistent  with  past  and  ongoing  renewable  energy  and  transmission  projects. 

Any  areas  currently  excluded  from  development  by  statute,  regulation,  or  proclamation 
would  retain  those  exclusions.  Areas  that  are  administratively  excluded  from  development 
would  continue  to  be  assessed  based  on  management  guidance  within  BLM  local  field  office 
land  use  plans.  Without  the  DRECP,  renewable  energy  development  would  likely  continue 
to  be  patchy  and  fragmented,  resulting  in  the  increased  likelihood  of  fragmentation  of  BLM 
land  designations,  classifications,  and  allocations. 

IV.14.3.1.1  Impacts  Within  the  Entire  Plan  Area  in  No  Action  Alternative 

IV.14.3.1.1.1  Impacts  and  Mitigation  for  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development 
in  No  Action  Alternative 

Impact  Assessment 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  BLM-administered  lands  available  for  renewable  energy 
and  transmission  development  (available  development  areas,  with  approximated  distribu- 
tion of  technology  types}are  shown  in  Table  lV.14-1.  Lands  available  for  development 
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under  this  alternative  would  be  scattered  throughout  the  Plan  Area  based  on  existing  pol- 
icy and  land  classifications. 


Table  IV.14-1 

Potential  Acres  of  Impacts  to  BLM  ACECs  and  SRMAs  in  Available  Development  Areas 

by  Technology  Type  - No  Action  Alternative 


Acres  of  BLM  Lands  Available  for 

Potential  Impacts  by  Technology  Type  (acres) 

Land  Category 

Development* 

Soloi^ 

Wind^ 

Gf 

Transmission 

CDCA 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Existing  ACECs 

3,206,000 

15,000 

25,000 

100 

5,000 

Existing  SRMAs 

164,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Caliente  RMP 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Existing  ACECs 

2,000 

0 

300 

0 

0 

Existing  SRMAs 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bishop  RMP 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Existing  ACECs 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Existing  SRMAs 

29,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Includes  ground-mounted  distributed  generation 
^ Disturbance  Area 
^ Plan  Area 

BLM-administered  lands  only 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  approximately  45,400  acres  of  BLM  lands  may  be  devel- 
oped for  renewable  energy.  Renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  is  not 
allowed,  by  policy,  within  wilderness  areas,  WSAs,  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers,  and 
NSHT  lands  under  the  No  Action  Alternative.  These  special  designation  areas  may  experi- 
ence indirect  impacts  from  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  on  adjacent 
or  nearby  lands.  Any  renewable  technology  or  transmission  development  within  5 miles  of 
these  areas  may  result  in  an  indirect  adverse  effect  on  the  viewshed,  air  quality,  values  of 
solitude,  primitive  and  unconfined  types  of  recreation,  or  other  features  of  scenic  value 
within  wilderness  areas,  WSAs,  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers,  and  NSHT  lands. 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  there  are  44  wilderness  areas  (approximately  1,670,000 
acres},  6 WSAs  (approximately  158,000  acres),  3 NSHTs  (698  miles),  and  almost  22  miles 
of  National  Wild  and  Scenic  River  within  5 miles  of  available  development  areas  that  may 
be  impacted  (see  Appendix  R2.14,  Table  R2.14-1,  alternatives  comparison  table). 
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Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  renewable  energy  development  could  occur  on  existing 
BLM  ACECs  and  SRMAs.  The  potential  number  of  acres  that  could  be  directly  impacted  by 
renewable  energy  and  transmission  facility  development  under  the  No  Action  Alternative 
are  summarized  below.  Overall,  the  potential  impacts  to  existing  BLM  ACECs  and  SRMAs 
would  be  minimal.  Table  R2.14-2  shows  the  total  acres  of  BLM  designations,  classifications, 
allocations,  and  lands  inventoried  with  wilderness  characteristics  within  the  Plan  Area. 
Also  see  Table  R2.14-3  for  existing  ACECs  (names  and  acres]  by  alternative  and  Table 
R2.14-4  for  existing  SRMAs  (names  and  acres)  by  alternative. 

ACECs.  Development  of  approximately  45,000  acres  of  renewable  energy  technology  may 
impact  existing  ACECs.  Potential  disturbance  may  occur  within  approximately  1.4%  of 
existing  ACECs  in  the  Plan  Area. 

SRMAs.  Renewable  energy  development  within  available  development  areas  would  not 
overlap  existing  SRMAs.  Renewable  energy  development  within  available  development 
areas  would  not  overlap  with  existing  SRMAs. 

Potential  impacts  to  BLM  ACECs  and  SRMAs  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  are  described 
in  more  detail  in  the  impact  analysis. 

Inventoried  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics.  Under  the  No  Action  Alternative, 
about  633,000  acres  of  lands  inventoried  and  found  to  have  wilderness  characteristics 
would  not  be  managed  to  protect  their  wilderness  characteristics  (see  Table  R2.14-2). 
Renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  would  be  an  allowable  use  within  these 
areas.  Inventoried  lands  found  to  have  wilderness  characteristics  would  be  reduced  in  size 
where  the  lands  are  being  reprioritized  for  renewable  energy  development.  Approximately 
11,000  acres  of  lands  inventoried  for  wilderness  characteristics  (not  managed]  would  be 
reprioritized  for  development.  Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  no  management  or  mea- 
sures would  be  included  to  protect  wilderness  characteristics  where  these  lands  occur. 

Impact  LD-1:  Development  and  operation  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
facilities  would  reduce  the  value  of  designated  conservation  areas. 

The  No  Action  Alternative  could  reduce  the  value  of  more  than  58,000  acres  of  lands  desig- 
nated as  ACECs  in  the  CDCA,  primarily  within  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains 
and  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  subareas.  More  than  1,000  acres  of  lands 
designated  as  ACECs  in  the  Caliente  Resource  Management  Plan  (RMP]  are  all  within  the 
West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  subarea.  ACECs  are  areas  requiring  special 
management  to  protect  and  prevent  irreparable  damage  to  important  historic,  cultural,  or 
scenic  values;  fish  and  wildlife  resources;  or  other  natural  systems  or  processes;  or  to  pro- 
tect life  and  provide  safety  from  natural  hazards.  Renewable  energy  development  on  lands 
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i designated  as  ACECs  would  change  the  existing  setting  and  reduce  the  value  of  these  areas. 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  minimal  acres  (approximately  2%)  of  existing  ACECs 
would  overlap  with  available  development  areas;  therefore,  impacts  would  be  minimal  and 
mitigation  measures  would  further  reduce  impacts. 

Within  ACECs,  BLM  would  review  applications  for  renewable  energy  development  to  deter- 
mine if  they  conform  with  the  prescriptions  outlined  in  the  relevant  land  use  plan.  Before 
activity  could  occur,  resources  and  values  identified  for  protection  under  the  designation 
would  be  analyzed  for  potential  impacts.  Only  areas  identified  as  Variance  Lands  within  the 
Solar  Programmatic  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (Solar  PEIS)  could  be  considered  for 
solar  development,  as  other  areas  have  already  been  determined  as  unsuitable.  Wind  and 
geothermal  development,  unless  specifically  excluded,  would  continue  to  be  evaluated  on  a 
case-by-case  basis. 

For  all  lands  with  special  designations,  the  proximity  of  renewable  energy  development  to 
these  lands  would  result  in  indirect  effects  to  their  use,  such  as  reduction  in  air  quality, 
impacts  to  visual  resources,  and  increased  noise  and  traffic.  These  types  of  impacts  would 
reduce  the  quality  of  the  lands  with  special  designation  and  change  the  nature  of  the  area 
(see  Table  R2.14-1).  Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  indirect  impacts  to  special  designa- 
tions from  available  development  areas  within  5 miles  would  likely  be  minor  to  moderate. 

* Mitigation  measures  to  avoid  and  minimize  impacts  would  be  incorporated  on  a project-by- 

project  basis. 

Impact  LD-2:  Development  and  operation  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
facilities  would  conflict  with  the  existing  management  goals  and  objectives  of  desig- 
nated conservation  areas. 

Volume  III,  Sections  HI. 14.2. 2 and  III. 14.2.4  discuss  the  management  goals  and  objectives  of 
ACECs.  BLM  manages  ACECs  to  protect  significant  natural  and  cultural  resources.  Within 
specific  ACECs,  BLM  management  may  provide  for  other  uses,  such  as  leasing  of  geo- 
thermal resources  in  the  Horse  Canyon  ACEC,  subject  to  a no  surface  occupancy  stipulation. 
Renewable  energy  development  could  impact  natural  and  cultural  resources  through 
ground  disturbance  and  the  industrial  nature  of  the  development.  Development  of  renew- 
able energy  adjacent  to  or  near  existing  conservation  areas  would  indirectly  affect  the 
existing  management  goals  and  objectives,  in  particular  the  protection  of  scenic  value. 
Development  on  inventoried  lands  found  to  have  wilderness  characteristics  would  degrade 
those  characteristics. 


i 
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Laws  and  Regulations 

Existing  laws  and  regulations  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  renewable  energy  development 
projects  under  the  No  Action  Alternative.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regula- 
tory Setting  in  Volume  111.  Because  this  EIR/EIS  addresses  amendments  to  OEM's  land  use 
plans,  these  plans  are  addressed  separately  and  not  included  in  this  section.  The  require- 
ments of  relevant  regulations  would  reduce  impacts  through  the  following  mechanisms: 

• The  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976. 

• The  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  - The  Wilderness  Act  also  sets  the  accepted  and 
prohibited  uses  of  designated  wilderness  areas. 

• The  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968  - The  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Sys- 
tem preserves  certain  rivers  with  outstanding  natural,  cultural,  and  recreational 
values  in  a free-flowing  condition  for  the  enjoyment  of  present  and  future 
generations. 

• The  National  Trails  System  Act  of  1968  - The  Act  created  a series  of  National  trails 
"to  promote  the  preservation  of,  public  access  to,  travel  within,  and  enjoyment  and 
appreciation  of  the  open-air,  outdoor  areas  and  historic  resources  of  the  Nation." 
Specifically,  the  Act  authorized  three  types  of  trails:  the  National  Scenic  Trails, 
National  Recreation  Trails  and  connecting-and-side  trails.  In  1978,  as  a result  of  the 
study  of  trails  that  were  most  significant  for  their  historic  associations,  a fourth 
category  of  trail  was  added:  the  National  Historic  Trails. 

• The  California  Desert  Protection  Act  of  1994  - This  law  established  the  Death  Valley 
and  Joshua  Tree  National  Parks  and  the  Mojave  National  Preserve  in  the  California 
desert  and  designated  new  wilderness  areas  to  protect  targeted  desert  wildland 
resources  that  face  increasing  threats. 

• The  Omnibus  Public  Land  Management  Act  of  2009  - This  landmark  law  protected 
millions  of  acres  of  federal  land  as  wilderness,  protected  more  than  1,000  miles  of 
rivers  through  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  River  System,  and  designated 
thousands  of  miles  of  trails  for  the  National  Trails  System.  It  also  authorized  the 
National  Landscape  Conservation  System.  In  the  Plan  Area,  the  law  designated  one 
new  wilderness  area,  as  well  as  additions  to  four  wilderness  areas.  The  act  also 
expanded  the  boundary  of  the  Santa  Rosa  and  San  Jacinto  Mountains  National 
Monument,  as  well  as  an  addition  to  the  Amargosa  Wild  and  Scenic  River. 

Mitigation  Measures 

Mitigation  measures  adopted  for  approved  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development 
projects  would  likely  be  the  same  measures  that  would  be  applied  in  the  future  under  the 
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No  Action  Alternative.  The  BLM  Solar  Programmatic  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
[Solar  PEIS)  design  features,  as  well  as  features  for  wind  and  geothermal  development,  that 
would  likely  be  implemented  to  avoid,  minimize,  and/or  mitigate  potential  impacts  to  BLM 
land  designations,  classifications,  and  allocations  include  actions  such  as: 

• Siting  and  designing  renewable  energy  and  transmission  to  minimize  impacts  on 
BLM  land  designations,  classifications,  and  allocations. 

• Protecting  existing  values  of  BLM  land  designations,  classifications,  and  allocations. 

IV.14.3.1.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design  in  the  No  Action  Alternative 

The  No  Action  Alternative  has  no  reserve  design,  but  without  approval  of  an  action  alterna- 
tive, there  would  be  continued  protection  of  existing  Legislatively  and  Legally  Protected  Areas 
(LLPAs),  such  as  wilderness  areas.  In  addition,  under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  renewable 
energy  projects  would  continue  to  be  evaluated  and  approved  with  project-specific 
mitigation  requirements. 

IV.14.3,1.2  Impacts  on  BLM  Lands  of  Existing  BLM  Land  Use  Plans  in  the  No 
Action  Alternative 

Volume  111,  Chapter  111.14  describes  the  existing  BLM  land  designations,  classifications, 
and  allocations. 

Legislatively  and  Legally  Protected  Lands.  BLM  would  continue  to  manage  these  land 
designations  to  protect  ecological,  historic,  cultural,  scenic,  scientific,  and  recreation 
resources  and  values  under  the  No  Action  Alternative.  Under  this  alternative,  there  would 
be  no  BLM  LUPA  and  no  changes  to  goals,  objectives,  management,  or  acreage  of  these 
lands  would  occur. 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  NSHTs  would  continue  to  be  managed  on  a case-by-case 
basis.  A National  Trail  Management  Corridor  would  not  be  established  to  delineate  a NSHT 
management  area  and  improve  overall  protection  of  trail  values  and  resources. 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers.  Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  Amargosa  River,  Mojave 
River  [Afton  Canyon),  and  Surprise  Canyon  Creek  would  be  managed  to  protect  the 
"outstandingly  remarkable  values  (ORVs),"  the  free-flowing  condition,  and  water  quality  in 
the  designated  or  eligible  segments.  All  actions  would  be  reviewed  on  a case-by-case  basis 
to  ensure  that  these  values  are  protected  or  enhanced.  A boundary  of  0.25  miles  on  either 
side  of  the  river  (above  mean  high  water  mark)  will  constitute  the  corridor.  Renewable 
energy  development  would  be  prohibited  in  these  segments. 
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ACECs  and  SRMAs.  Table  R2.14-3  presents  existing  ACECs  (name  and  acres].  The  following 
Table  lV.14-2  presents  acres  of  existing  BLM  ACECs  and  SRMAs  (acres  and  number  of 
units]  under  the  No  Action  Alternative.  No  changes  to  ACECs  or  SRMAs  would  occur  under 
the  No  Action  Alternative. 


Table  IV.14-2 

Existing  BLM  ACECs  and  SRMAs  Within  Plan  Area  - No  Action  Alternative 


BLM  Lands^ 

Plan  Area 

(approximate  acres) 

Number  of  Units 
Within  Plan  Area 

Existing  ACECs  (including  wildlife  management  areas) 

3,393,000 

89 

Existing  SRMAs 

193,000 

2 

These  designations  may  overlap 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values;  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 

Source:  BLM  2013 


Lands  With  Inventoried  Wilderness  Characteristics.  A portion  of  the  Plan  Area  has  been 
inventoried  for  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics.  Approximately  633,000  acres  of 
lands  found  to  have  wilderness  characteristics  were  inventoried  within  BLM-administered 
lands  in  the  Plan  Area.  However,  under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  no  management  or  mea- 
sures would  be  included  to  protect  wilderness  characteristics  where  these  lands  occur.  If  a 
project  were  proposed  in  an  area  that  has  not  been  inventoried,  an  inventory  would  be 
completed.  BLM  would  require  mitigation/compensation  for  any  inventoried  lands  found 
to  have  wilderness  characteristics  that  would  be  impacted  by  development. 

Multiple-Use  Classes.  Existing  multiple-use  classes  within  the  CDCA  Plan  and  DRECP 
are  described  in  Table  lV.14-3.  The  Caliente  and  Bishop  RMPs  did  not  classify 
multiple-use  classes. 


Table  lV.14-3 

Multiple-Use  Classes  Within  BLM-Administered  Lands  in  the  CDCA  Plan  (acres) 


Class  C 

Class  L 

Class  M 

Class  1 

Unclassified 

2,772,000 

3,919,000 

2,284,000 

554,000 

244,000 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 
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\ No  changes  to  goals,  objectives,  management,  or  acreage  of  multiple-use  class  lands  would 

occur  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  (there  would  be  no  BLM  LUPA  under  the  No 
Action  Alternative]. 

IV.14.3.1.3  impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan  in  No 
Action  Alternative 

In  the  absence  of  Plan  implementation,  the  NCCP  would  not  be  approved  and  no  incidental 
take  permits  would  be  issued  under  the  NCCP.  Projects  would  continue  to  be  considered  by 
the  appropriate  lead  agency  on  an  individual  basis.  The  impacts  that  would  occur  in  the 
absence  of  the  NCCP  would  be  the  same  as  those  described  in  Section  IV.14.3. 1.1.1  (Plan- 
wide analysis]. 

IV.14.3.1.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan  in  No  Action  Alternative 

In  the  absence  of  Plan  implementation,  the  GCP  would  not  be  approved  and  no  incidental 
take  permits  would  be  issued  under  the  GCP.  Projects  would  continue  to  be  considered  by 
the  appropriate  lead  agency  on  an  individual  basis.  The  impacts  that  would  occur  in  the 
absence  of  the  GCP  would  be  the  same  as  those  described  in  Section  IV.14.3. 1.1.1  (Plan- 
wide analysis],  but  would  be  specific  to  nonfederal  lands. 

IV.14.3.1.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area  in  No  Action  Alternative 

IV.14.3.1.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  additional  transmission  lines  would  be  needed  to  deliver 
renewable  energy  to  load  centers  (areas  of  high  demand]  outside  the  Plan  Area.  It  is 
assumed  that  new  transmission  lines  outside  the  Plan  Area  would  use  existing  transmis- 
sion corridors  between  the  Plan  Area  and  existing  substations  in  the  more  heavily 
populated  areas  of  the  state.  The  areas  outside  the  Plan  Area  through  which  new  transmis- 
sion lines  might  be  constructed  include  the  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  North  Palm  Springs- 
Riverside,  and  Central  Valley  areas.  With  regard  to  BLM  lands,  these  areas  are  described  in 
Volume  III,  Chapter  111.14  (BLM  Land  Designations,  Classifications,  Allocations,  and  Lands 
with  Wilderness  Characteristics],  Section  III.14.5. 

Except  for  the  North  Palm  Springs-Riverside  area  and  San  Diego  area,  relatively  few  BLM 
lands  are  Outside  the  Plan  Area  transmission  corridors.  In  the  North  Palm  Springs-River- 
side Area,  BLM  lands  are  found  along  the  transmission  corridors  east  of  Devers  Substation 
as  well  as  immediately  west  of  the  substation  in  the  San  Gorgonio  Pass  area  along  Inter- 
state 10.  A Section  368  BLM-designated  corridor  (number  30-52]  with  a width  of  10,650 
^ feet  parallels  Interstate  10.  Any  future  transmission  project  in  a 368  corridor  would 

require  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA]  review  but  not  a LUPA.  Another  Section 
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368  BLM-designated  corridor  (number  115-238}  includes  land  southeast  of  Ocotillo,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Interstate  8. 

For  BLM  lands  without  designated  transmission  corridors,  NEPA  review  and  a LUPA  would 
be  needed.  BLM  land  use  plan  designations  or  uses  may  exclude  rights-of-way,  ACECs, 
Desert  Wildlife  Management  Areas  [DWMAs],  NLCS  units,  wilderness  areas  and  WSAs, 
grazing  allotments,  mineral  lease  areas,  withdrawal  areas,  and  recreation  lands.  BLM  deter- 
mines if  an  area  is  excluded  by  one  of  these  uses  or  designations  on  a case-by-case  basis 
when  an  application  is  received. 

Impact  LD-1:  Development  and  operation  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
facilities  would  reduce  the  value  of  designated  conservation  areas. 

The  only  designated  conservation  areas  in  transmission  corridors  outside  the  Plan  Area  are 
desert  tortoise  habitat  in  the  corridor  between  Desert  Center  and  Devers  Substation  and 
Peninsular  bighorn  sheep  habitat  southwest  of  Ocotillo.  Both  are  designated  Section  368 
transmission  corridors.  New  transmission  lines  would  be  allowed  without  a LUPA,  but 
would  be  subject  to  NEPA  review  and  any  restrictions  and  mitigation  imposed  for  resource 
protection. 

Impact  LD-2:  Development  and  operation  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
facilities  would  conflict  with  the  existing  management  goals  and  objectives  of 
special  designations. 

The  development  and  operation  of  transmission  facilities  outside  of  the  Plan  Area  could 
conflict  with  management  goals,  depending  on  the  location  of  the  line.  Transmission  line 
development  Outside  the  Plan  Area  would  impact  natural  and  cultural  resources  through 
ground  disturbance  and  the  industrial  nature  of  the  development.  Relatively  little  BLM  land 
is  within  transmission  corridors  outside  the  Plan  Area,  and  those  areas  are  largely  desig- 
nated as  being  within  Section  368  transmission  corridors. 

IV.14.3.1.5.2  Impacts  of  Existing  BLM  Land  Use  Plans  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  existing  BLM  CDCA  Plan  would  continue  to  be  imple- 
mented on  CDCA  lands.  Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  renewable  energy  projects  would 
continue  to  be  developed  through  BLM's  existing  policies.  Impacts  on  BLM  land  designa- 
tions, classifications,  and  allocations  would  be  of  the  types  described  in  Section  IV.14.2.1, 
with  similar  mitigation  measures  being  included  on  a case-by-case  basis.  No  lands  would  be 
managed  to  protect  wilderness  characteristics. 

BLM  land  designations,  classifications,  and  allocations  found  Outside  the  Plan  Area,  but 
within  the  CDCA  Plan,  would  continue  to  be  managed  to  protect  ecological,  historic,  cul- 
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tural,  scenic,  scientific,  and  recreation  resources  and  values  under  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive. Acres  of  BLM  ACECs  and  SRMAs  found  outside  the  Plan  Area,  but  within  the  COCA 
Plan,  are  presented  in  Table  lV.14-4.  Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  there  would  be  no 
BLM  LUPA  and  no  changes  to  goals,  objectives,  management,  or  acreage  of  these  lands 
would  occur. 


Table  IV.14-4 

Existing  BLM  ACECs  and  SRMAs  Outside  the  Plan  Area  - No  Action  Alternative 


BLM  Lands^ 

Outside  the  Plan  Area  (acres) 

Existing  ACEC  (including  wildlife  management  areas) 

196,000 

Existing  SRMAs 

125,000 

These  designations  may  overlap. 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Existing  multiple-use  classes  found  Outside  the  Plan  Area,  but  within  the  CDCA  Plan  area, 
are  described  in  Table  lV.14-5.  The  Caliente  and  Bishop  RMPs  did  not  classify  multiple-use 
classes. 


Table  lV.14-5 

Multiple-Use  Classes  Within  BLM-Administered  Lands  in  the  CDCA  Plan  (acres) 


Class  C 

Class  L 

Class  M 

Class  1 

Unclassified 

581,000 

322,000 

96,000 

5,000 

49,000 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


No  changes  to  goals,  objectives,  management,  or  acreage  of  multiple-use  class  lands  would 
occur  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  [there  would  be  no  BLM  LUPA  under  the  No 
Action  Alternative). 
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IV.  14.3.2  Preferred  Alternative 

IV.14.3.2.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP: 

Preferred  Alternative 

IV.14.3.2.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impacts  Assessment 

Table  IV.14-6  summarizes  potential  impacts  to  BLM  land  designations,  classifications,  and 
allocations  resulting  from  renewable  energy  and  transmission  facility  development  within 
DFAs  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  DFA  configurations  include  lowest  biological  conflict 
areas  and  certain  additional  areas  with  both  high  value  renewable  energy  resources  and 
biological  resource  values. 


Table  IV.14-6 

Acres  of  BLM  Lands  in  Development  Focus  Areas  and  Impact  by  Technology  Type  - 

Preferred  Alternative 


Land  Category 

Acres  of  BLM  Land 
in  Development  Focus 
Areas 

Potential  Impacts  by  Technology  Type  (acres) 

Solar^ 

Wincf 

Gf 

Trans- 

mission 

CDCA 

367,000 

37,000 

64,000 

7,000 

14,000 

Caliente  RMP 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bishop  RMP 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Includes  ground-mounted  distributed  generation 
^ Disturbance  Footprint 
^ Project  area 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  approximately  122,000  acres  of  BLM-administered  lands 
may  be  developed  for  renewable  energy.  DFAs  would  be  excluded  from  the  following  BLM 
land  designations,  classifications,  and  allocations:  wilderness  areas,  WSAs,  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers,  NSHTs,  NLCS  lands,  ACECs,  wildlife  allocations,  SRMAs,  and  open  off- 
highway  vehicle  [OHV]  areas.  No  direct  impacts  to  these  areas  would  likely  occur  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative.  Under  this  alternative,  geothermal  development  would  be  allowed 
within  SRMAs  but  with  a no  surface  occupancy  stipulation. 
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Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  there  would  be  20  wilderness  areas  (340,000  acres],  2 
WSAs  [13,000  acres],  3 NSHTs  (350  miles],  and  659,000  acres  of  National  Trail  Manage- 
ment Corridors  within  5 miles  of  DFAs  (Table  R2.14-1,  alternatives  comparison  table]. 
There  would  be  no  wild  and  scenic  rivers  within  5 miles  of  DFAs  under  this  alternative.  Any 
renewable  technology  or  transmission  development  within  5 miles  of  these  areas  may 
result  in  an  indirect  adverse  effect  on  the  viewshed,  air  quality,  values  of  solitude,  primitive 
and  unconfined  types  of  recreation,  or  other  features  of  scenic  value.  Impacts  would  be 
minor  to  moderate,  depending  on  the  technology  and  distance  from  special  designation 
areas.  CMAs  and  mitigation  measures  would  reduce  impacts. 

National  Trail  Management  Corridors.  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  a National  Trail 
Management  Corridor  consisting  of  a 5-mile  area  from  the  trail  centerline,  would  be  pro- 
posed (approximately  1,333,000  acres].  DFAs  for  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
development  would  not  overlap  with  this  proposed  corridor. 

Inventoried  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics.  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  of 
the  approximately  633,000  acres  inventoried  and  found  to  have  wilderness  characteristics, 
approximately  350,000  acres  would  be  managed  to  protect  wilderness  characteristics.  No 
renewable  energy  development  would  be  allowed  within  these  managed  lands.  The 
remaining  approximately  283,000  inventoried  acres  would  not  be  managed  to  protect 
these  characteristics  and  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  would  be  an 
allowable  use. 

Under  this  alternative,  inventoried  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  would  be  reduced 
in  size  where  the  lands  would  be  reprioritized  for  renewable  energy  development. 
Inventoried  lands  found  to  have  wilderness  characteristics,  but  not  managed,  would  be 
reprioritized  for  development  of  approximately  5,000  acres  of  solar,  13,000  acres  of  wind, 
50  acres  of  geothermal,  and  800  acres  of  transmission  corridors  (approximately  18,000 
acres  total,  about  5%].  Mitigation/compensation,  as  prescribed  by  CMAs,  would  be 
employed  where  inventoried  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  may  be  impacted  by 
new  transmission  development. 

Impact  LD-1:  Development  and  operation  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
facilities  would  reduce  the  value  of  designated  conservation  areas. 

Potential  direct  impacts  to  NSHT  management  corridors  and  inventoried  lands  found  to 
have  wilderness  characteristics  may  occur.  For  areas  where  DFAs  overlap  with  inventoried 
lands  found  to  have  wilderness  characteristics,  the  inventoried  lands  would  be  reduced  in 
size  to  reprioritized  use  for  renewable  energy  development.  Overall,  potential  reduction  in 
scenic  value  and  impacts  to  characteristics  would  be  about  5%  of  the  inventoried  lands  and 
impacts  would  be  minimal.  CMAs  would  further  reduce  impacts. 
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Indirect  impacts  to  wilderness  areas,  WSAs,  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers,  NLCS  lands, 
ACECs,  wildlife  allocations,  SRMAs,  and  open  OHV  areas  may  also  occur  under  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative.  The  proximity  of  renewable  energy  development  to  these  lands  would 
result  in  indirect  effects  to  the  important  values  of  these  lands,  such  as  reduction  in  air 
quality,  impacts  to  visual  resources,  and  increased  noise  and  traffic.  These  types  of  impacts 
would  reduce  the  quality  of  the  lands  with  special  designation  and  change  the  nature  of  the 
location  [see  impact  assessment  above  and  Table  R2.14-1).  Overall,  impacts  would  be 
minor  to  moderate,  depending  on  the  technology  used  and  distance  from  these  special  des- 
ignation areas.  CMAs  would  reduce  impacts. 

Impact  LD-2:  Development  and  operation  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
facilities  would  conflict  with  the  existing  management  goals  and  objectives  of  desig- 
nated conservation  areas. 

The  Preferred  Alternative  would  not  directly  conflict  with  the  existing  management  goals 
and  objectives  of  designated  conservation  areas.  However,  development  on  DFA  lands  adja- 
cent to  or  near  designated  conservation  areas  would  indirectly  affect  the  existing  manage- 
ment goals  and  objectives,  in  particular  the  protection  of  scenic  value.  Development  on 
inventoried  lands  found  to  have  wilderness  characteristics  would  degrade  those  character- 
istics; however,  these  lands  would  be  reprioritized  for  renewable  energy  development  and 
CMAs  would  be  applied  to  reduce  potential  impacts.  Renewable  energy  facilities  would 
introduce  structures  and  industrial  features  that  would  conflict  with  the  natural  area. 
Renewable  development  could  occur  on  approximately  19,000  acres  of  inventoried  lands 
found  to  have  wilderness  characteristics. 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  development  within  National  Conservation  Lands  would 
be  limited  to  1%  of  total  authorized  disturbance,  or  to  the  level  allowed  by  collocated 
ACEC/wildlife  allocations,  whichever  is  more  restrictive  [see  Table  R2.14-5].  Wildlife  habi- 
tat disturbance  caps  only  apply  to  lands  not  already  included  under  ACECs  or  wildlife 
allocation  disturbance  caps. 

Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

"Study  Area  Lands"  refers  to  three  categories  of  lands  shown  on  alternative  maps:  Future 
Assessment  Areas  [FAAs],  Special  Analysis  Areas  [SAAs}  and  DRECP  Variance  Lands. 

Future  Assessment  Areas.  Lands  within  FAAs  are  neither  reserve  lands  nor  DFAs;  they 
are  simply  areas  that  are  deferred  for  future  assessment.  The  future  assessment  will  deter- 
mine their  suitability  for  renewable  energy  development  or  for  ecological  conservation.  If 
renewable  energy  development  occurs  on  FAA  lands,  a Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  would 
not  be  required.  FAAs  for  each  alternative  are  included  and  located  as  shown  in  Table 
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IV.1-2  and  Figure  II. 3-1  in  Volume  II.  The  FAAs  represent  areas  where  renewable  energy 
development  or  inclusion  to  the  reserve  design  could  be  implemented  through  an  amend- 
ment to  the  DRECP  but  additional  assessment  would  be  needed. 

Because  most  of  the  FAAs  are  presented  as  “undesignated  areas"  in  the  action  alternatives, 
there  would  be  no  difference  between  the  FAAs  in  the  Preferred  Alternative  except  that 
renewable  development  in  an  FAA  would  not  require  a BLM  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  so 
the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  location  were 
left  undesignated.  Development  or  Conservation  Designation  of  the  FAAs  would  not  likely 
result  in  impacts  to  BLM  land  designations,  classifications,  allocations,  or  lands  inventoried 
or  managed  for  wilderness  characteristics. 

Special  Analysis  Areas.  Two  areas  defined  as  SAAs  represent  areas  subject  to  ongoing 
analysis.  These  areas  [located  in  the  Silurian  Valley  and  just  west  of  Highway  395  in  Kern 
County)  have  high  value  for  renewable  energy  development,  ecological  and  cultural  conser- 
vation, and  recreation.  SAA  lands  are  expected  to  be  designated  in  the  Final  EIR/EIS  as 
either  DFAs  or  included  in  the  reserve  design/Conservation  Designation.  BLM  land  desig- 
nations, classifications,  allocations,  and  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  within  Special 
Analysis  Area  lands  are  shown  in  Table  IV.14-7. 


Table  lV.14-7 

BLM  Land  Designations,  Classifications,  Allocations,  and  Lands  with  Wilderness 
Characteristics  Within  Special  Analysis  Areas  - Preferred  Alternative 


BLM  Lands^  in  Special  Analysis  Areas 

Special  Analysis  Areas  (acres) 

CDCA 

Existing*  and  proposed  NLCS  Lands 

- 

Existing  and  proposed  ACEC 

12,000 

Existing  and  proposed  SRMAs 

15,000 

Wildlife  allocation 

- 

Inventoried  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics 

7,000 

Trail  management  corridors  (acres/miles) 

9,000 

+ These  designations  may  overlap 

* Wilderness  Areas,  wilderness  study  areas,  a Wild  and  Scenic  River,  National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails,  and  other  special 
areas  identified  through  acts  of  Congress  (LLPAs). 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  as  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  EIR/EIS  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered 
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Activities  could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  Plan  amendment. 
However,  development  of  renewable  energy  on  Variance  Lands  would  not  require  a BLM 
Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat 
simpler  than  if  the  location  were  left  undesignated.  Development  or  Conservation  Designa- 
tion of  the  DRECP  Variance  Lands  would  not  likely  impact  BLM  land  designations,  classifi- 
cations, allocations,  or  lands  inventoried  or  managed  for  wilderness  characteristics. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

The  implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well 
as  the  development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other 
lands.  The  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development  covered  by  the  Plan  would  be 
lessened  in  several  ways.  First,  the  Plan  incorporates  Conservation  and  Management 
Actions  [CMAs)  for  each  alternative,  including  specific  biological  reserve  design  compo- 
nents and  LUPA  components.  Also,  the  implementation  of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations, 
and  standards  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  project  development.  If  significant  impacts 
would  still  result  after  implementation  of  CMAs  and  compliance  with  applicable  laws  and 
regulations,  then  specific  mitigation  measures  are  recommended  in  this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  (presented  in  Volume  II,  Section 
II. 3. 1.1]  defines  specific  actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  con- 
servation strategy  includes  a definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative.  While  the  CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM  lands  only,  this  analysis 
assumes  that  all  CMAs  would  be  applied  also  to  nonfederal  lands. 

For  NLCS,  the  following  CMAs  would  apply  [mineral  resource  CMAs  are  included  in  Chapter 
1V.15,  Mineral  Resources). 

• Renewable  energy  projects  and  related  ancillary  facilities  are  not  allowed. 

• Use  authorization  applications  that  provide  a benefit  to  the  management  area  or 
serve  public  interests  may  be  allowed,  unless  prohibited  by  statute. 

• Public  access  will  be  designed  to  facilitate  or  enhance  National  Conservation  Land 
values  identified  for  the  subregion. 

• Make  available  for  exchange,  purchase,  or  donation  in  accordance  with  the  CMAs 
outlined  for  National  Conservation  Lands. 

• Make  lands  available  for  disposal  through  exchange  if  it  results  in  a net  benefit  to 
the  values  of  National  Conservation  Lands. 
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Conservation  and  Management  Actions  in  Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern 

• Use  authorization  applications  will  be  evaluated  in  accordance  with  allowable  uses 
identified  in  the  ACEC  worksheets  in  this  plan. 

• Land  use  authorizations  are  not  to  exceed  the  disturbance  cap,  if  such  a cap  has 
been  established  in  the  worksheets  for  the  ACEC. 

• Acquire  lands  through  exchange,  purchase,  or  donation. 

• Make  lands  available  for  disposal  through  exchange  if  it  results  in  a net  benefit  to 
the  values  of  the  ACEC. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions  in  Wildlife  Allocations 

• Renewable  energy  projects  and  related  ancillary  facilities  are  not  allowed. 

• Applications  for  use  authorizations  that  provide  a benefit  to  the  management  area 
or  serve  public  interests  may  be  allowed,  unless  prohibited  by  statute. 

• Acquire  lands  through  exchange,  purchase,  or  donation. 

• Make  lands  unavailable  for  disposal. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions  in  Special  Recreation  Management  Areas 

• Renewable  energy  projects  and  related  ancillary  facilities  are  not  allowed. 

• Land  use  authorizations  must  be  consistent  with  the  specific  CMAs  developed  for 
each  SRMA. 

• Acquire  lands  through  exchange,  purchase,  or  donation. 

• Lands  are  available  for  disposal  to  parties  that  will  manage  the  land  in  accordance 
with  the  recreational  values  of  the  SRMA. 

• Lands  and  Realty 

o Rights-of-Way 

■ Site  Rights-of-Way  (Nonrenewable  Energy,  Nonlinear  Rights-of- 
Way)-  National  Conservation  Lands  would  be  avoidance  areasL  Authori- 
zation for  site  rights-of-way  that  would  impact  the  values  for  which 
National  Conservation  Lands  are  designated  must  include  mitiga- 
tion/compensation resulting  in  a net  benefit  to  the  National  Conservation 


Defined  as  "areas  to  be  avoided  but  may  be  available  for  location  of  rights-of-way  with  special 
stipulations.”  (BLM  Land  Use  Planning  Handbook  (H-1601-1),  Appendix  C,  page  21. 
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Land  unit  so  that  the  restoration  intent  of  National  Conservation  Land 
management  is  met. 

■ Renewable  Energy  Generation  - National  Conservation  Lands  would  be 
exclusion  areas  for  renewable  energy  ROWs  [development  and  testing). 

■ Linear  Rights-of-Way 

• Transmission  would  be  allowed  in  existing  corridors  only. 

• National  Conservation  Lands  would  be  avoidance  areas  for  all  other 
linear  ROWs. 

• Authorization  for  linear  ROWs  that  impact  the  values  for  which  the 
National  Conservation  Land  unit  is  designated  must  include  mitiga- 
tion/compensation resulting  in  a net  benefit  to  the  National  Conserva- 
tion Land  unit  so  that  the  restoration  intent  of  National  Conservation 
Land  management  is  met. 

o Land  Tenure 

■ Exchange  would  be  permitted  only  to  acquire  non-BLM  lands  within  the 
National  Conservation  Lands  unit  [no  lands  exchanged  out  or  disposed  of). 

■ National  Conservation  Land  inholdings  would  be  a priority  for  acquisition 
from  willing  sellers.  All  inholdings  would  become  part  of  the  National 
Conservation  Lands  unit  upon  acquisition  and  be  subject  to  associated 
management  requirements. 

• Recreation  and  Visitor  Services  - Commercial  and  competitive  Special  Recrea- 
tion Permits  [SRPs)  would  be  prohibited  except  for  those  uses  that  would 
enhance  the  opportunity  for  visitors  to  experience  and  enjoy  the  ecological,  cul- 
tural, and  scientific  values  of  the  National  Conservation  Land  unit  and  would  not 
adversely  impact  the  nationally  significant  ecological,  cultural,  or 

scientific  values. 

• Wildlife  Habitat  Disturbance  caps^  - Development  in  National  Conservation 
Lands  would  be  limited  to  1%  of  total  authorized  disturbance,  or  to  the  level 
allowed  by  collocated  ACEC/wildlife  allocations,  whichever  is  more  restrictive. 

For  NLCS  lands  and  ACECs,  no  renewable  energy  development  would  be  allowed  under 
this  alternative. 


2 Wildlife  habitat  disturbance  caps  only  apply  to  lands  not  already  included  under  ACECs  or  wildlife  allocation 
disturbance  caps,  as  described  in  the  Special  Unit  Management  Plans  in  Appendix  L. 
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SRMAs  would  be  designated  as  exclusion  areas  for  renewable  energy  development  due  to 
the  incompatibility  with  the  values  of  the  SRMA.  Two  exceptions  to  this  management  action 
are  (1)  geothermal  development  would  be  an  allowable  use  if  a geothermal-only  DFA 
overlays  the  SRMA  designation  and  the  lease  includes  a no  surface  occupancy  stipulation, 
and  (2)  if  a DRECP  Variance  Land  designation  overlays  the  SRMA,  renewable  energy  may 
be  allowed  on  a case-by-case  basis  if  the  proposed  project  is  found  to  be  compatible  with 
the  specific  SRMA  values. 

For  NSHT,  the  following  CMAs  would  apply. 

• Management  of  Trail  Corridors  - Manage  National  Trails  as  components  of  BLM's 
National  Landscape  Conservation  System.  Where  National  Trails  overlap  other 
National  Conservation  Lands,  the  more  protective  CMAs  or  land  use  allocations 
will  apply. 

• Lands  and  Realty 

o Rights-of-Way 

■ Sites  Rights-of-Way  - NSHT  Management  Corridors  would  be  avoidance 
areas.  Sites  ROW  would  require  mitigation/compensation  resulting  in  net 
benefit  to  the  NSHT. 

■ Linear  Rights-of-Way  - NSHT  Management  Corridors  would  be  avoidance 
areas  except  in  designated  transmission  corridors.  Exclude  cultural  land- 
scapes, high  potential  historic  sites,  and  high  potential  route  segments  identi- 
fied along  historic  trails  corridors  from  transmission  except  in  approved 
transmission  corridors.  Where  development  affects  trail  management  cor- 
ridors, an  analysis  must  be  performed  to  ensure  that  it  does  not  substantially 
interfere  with  the  nature  and  purposes  of  the  trail,  and  that  mitigation/com- 
pensation results  in  a net  benefit  to  the  trail. 

■ Renewable  Energy  Rights-of-Way  - Exclude  cultural  landscapes,  high 
potential  historic  sites,  and  high  potential  route  segments  identified  along 
historic  trails  corridors  from  transmission  except  in  approved  DFAs.  Where 
development  affects  trail  management  corridors,  an  analysis  must  be  per- 
formed to  ensure  that  it  does  not  substantially  interfere  with  the  nature  and 
purposes  of  the  trail,  and  that  mitigation/compensation  results  in  a net 
benefit  to  the  trail. 

o Land  tenure  - Exchange  would  be  permitted  if  it  results  in  net  benefit  to 

NSHT  values. 

• Mitigation  Requirements  - If  a segment  of  a National  Trail  or  proposed  NHT  tra- 
verses a DFA,  it  will  be  subject  to  mitigation  for  impacts  to  trail  features,  including. 
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but  not  limited  to,  and  not  in  priority  order:  avoidance,  the  cost  of  trail  relocation, 
on-site  mitigation,  and  off-site  mitigation.  Compensation  can  include  acquisition  or 
restoration  of  corridor  features,  and  landscapes  will  be  at  a minimum  of  2:1,  and 
must  result  in  a net  benefit  to  the  overall  trail  corridor.  Development  of  high  poten- 
tial route  segments  must  not  substantially  interfere  with  the  nature  and  purposes  of 
the  National  Trail. 

The  following  CMAs  were  defined  and  would  apply  for  each  of  the  potential  uses  of  lands 
with  wilderness  characteristics. 

Inventoried  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics:  CMAs  for  BLM  land  in  the  entire 
Plan  Area: 

• Complete  an  inventory  of  areas  for  proposed  development  that  do  not  have  an 
updated  wilderness  characteristics  inventory. 

• Employ  avoidance  measures  as  described  under  DFAs  and  approved 
transmission  corridors. 

• Compensation  will  be  at  a 2:1  ratio  for  impacts  from  DFAs  and  transmission. 

CMAs  for  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  identified  for  management  to  protect: 

• Include  a no  surface  occupancy  stipulation  for  any  mineral  with  no  exceptions, 
waivers,  or  modifications. 

• Exclude  these  areas  from  right-of-way  development. 

• Close  areas  to  construction  of  new  roads  and  routes.  Vehicles  would  continue  to  be 
permitted  on  existing  routes,  but  the  routes  would  not  be  improved  beyond 
current  standards. 

• Close  areas  to  mineral  material  sales. 

• Prohibit  commercial  or  personal-use  permits  for  extraction  of  materials  (e.g.,  no 
wood-cutting  permits). 

• Manage  the  area  as  Visual  Resource  Management  Class  I or  II. 

• Require  that  new  structures  and  facilities  be  related  to  the  protection  or 
enhancement  of  wilderness  characteristics  or  necessary  for  the  management  of  uses 
allowed  under  the  land  use  plan. 

• Make  lands  unavailable  for  disposal  from  federal  ownership. 

• Recommend  withdrawal  from  mineral  entry. 
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Wilderness  characteristics  CMAs  for  BLM  land  within  DFAs  and  approved 
transmission  corridors: 

• Allow  development  in  areas  inventoried  and  identified  as  lands  found  to  have  wil- 
derness characteristics. 

• Require  mitigation  of  inventoried  lands  found  to  have  wilderness  characteristics  at 
a 1:1  mitigation.  This  would  be  accomplished  through  acquisition  and  donation  to 
the  federal  government  of  (1}  wilderness  inholdings,  [2]  wilderness  edge  holdings 
that  have  inventoried  wilderness  characteristics,  or  (3)  other  areas  within  the  Plan 
Area  that  are  managed  to  protect  wilderness  characteristics.  Restoration  of  wilder- 
ness area  and  wilderness  study  area  impacts  could  be  substituted  for  acquisition. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  111.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized 
for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.14.3. 1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

Implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations  would  reduce  the  effects  to 
the  extent  feasible.  No  additional  mitigation  measures  would  be  required. 

IV.14.3.2.1.2  Impacts  of  the  Reserve  Design 

The  reserve  design  would  result  in  over  8.2  million  acres  of  BLM  lands  in  conservation,  3.2 
million  acres  of  which  already  exist.  The  remaining  lands  would  be  made  up  of  the  pro- 
posed BLM  LUPA  Conservation  Designations.  The  reserve  design  would  only  affect  other 
BLM  designations  if  the  purpose  of  the  reserve  design  were  contrary  to  the  mandates  of  the 
other  designations.  For  many  BLM  designations,  classifications,  and  allocations,  including 
wilderness  areas,  WSAs,  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers,  ACECs,  wildlife  management  areas, 
and  inventoried  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics,  the  reserve  design  would  have  lim- 
ited or  no  adverse  effects  to  their  management  and  purpose. 

For  NSHTs,  the  reserve  design  would  provide  additional  protection  from  a 5-mile  (from  trail 
centerline)  management  corridor  that  would  be  defined  and  would  contain  explicit  manage- 
ment direction,  resulting  in  beneficial  impacts  to  NSHTs  (approximately  1,333,000  acres). 

SRMAs  would  be  managed  for  their  targeted  recreation  activities,  experiences,  and  benefits. 
SRMA  recreation  setting  characteristics — physical  components  of  remoteness,  naturalness, 
and  facilities;  social  components  of  contact,  group  size,  and  evidence  of  use;  and 
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operational  components  of  access,  visitor  services  and  management  controls,  would  be 
maintained  and  enhanced  where  possible. 

Management  guidance  and  CMAs  have  been  incorporated  to  the  reserve  design  elements  to 
ensure  BLM  continues  to  allow  mining,  linear  features,  and  other  more  intensive  uses  while 
still  meeting  the  purpose  of  the  reserves. 

IV.14.3.2.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  on  BLM  Land: 
Preferred  Alternative 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA,  and  the 
impacts  of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.14.3.2.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

The  Plan-wide  impacts  to  BLM  designations  discussed  in  Section  IV.14.3.2.1.1  exclusively 
apply  to  BLM  land.  Therefore,  the  type  of  impacts  related  to  BLM  LUPA  actions  would  be 
the  same  as  in  the  Plan-wide  impacts. 

IV.14.3.2.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

Designations,  allocations,  and  classifications  of  NLCS  lands,  ACECs,  SRMAs,  wildlife  alloca- 
tions, and  inventoried  lands  found  to  have  wilderness  characteristics  would  benefit  sensi- 
tive cultural  and  natural  resource  areas,  other  sensitive  resources  [e.g.,  paleontological, 
geologic},  scenic  values,  and  recreational  values.  Any  reductions  in  acres  of  designations, 
such  as  ACECs  or  SRMAs,  could  result  in  adverse  effects  to  cultural  and  natural 
resource  values. 

NLCS  Lands.  The  Preferred  Alternative  proposed  NLCS  land  designation  emphasizes  habi- 
tat connectivity  and  cultural-botanical  resource  locations.  Existing  and  proposed  acres  of 
BLM  land  designations,  classifications,  allocations,  and  inventoried  lands  found  to  have  wil- 
derness characteristics  are  presented  in  Table  R2.14-2  by  alternative  (Appendix  R2}.  Under 
the  Preferred  Alternative,  there  would  be  approximately  3,827,000  acres  of  proposed  NLCS 
lands.  The  NLCS  lands  allow  for  a variety  of  uses  as  long  as  they  can  be  managed  to  be  com- 
patible with  protecting  National  Conservation  Land  values.  Rights-of-way  would  be  limited 
as  described  in  Volume  II,  Section  II. 3. 2. 2. 1.1.  Site  rights-of-way  would  be  avoidance  areas; 
linear  rights-of-way  for  transmission  would  be  allowed  in  existing  corridors  only;  other 
linear  rights-of-way  would  be  avoidance  areas;  minerals  rights-of-way  would  be  available 
with  stipulations;  and  Competitive  and  Commercial  Special  Recreation  Permits  would  be 
prohibited  except  for  uses  that  enhance  the  values  of  the  NLCS  unit. 
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Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  Sperry  Wash  Road,  El  Mirage  Interpretive  Trail  East,  and 
El  Mirage  Interpretive  Trail  West  would  be  nominated  for  National  Recreation  Trail  desig- 
nation. In  addition,  the  Nadeau  Road  National  Recreation  Trail  Management  Corridor  of 
0.5-mile  [from  trail  centerline]  would  be  proposed  for  designation. 

National  Trail  Management  Corridor.  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  approximately 
1,333,000  acres  of  National  Trail  Management  Corridors  would  be  proposed  for  designa- 
tion as  this  alternative  would  establish  a corridor  width  generally  5 miles  from  the 
centerline  of  NSHT  trails  [Appendix  R2,  Table  R2.14-2). 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers.  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the  Amargosa  River,  Mojave  River 
[Afton  Canyon],  and  Surprise  Canyon  Creek  would  be  managed  to  protect  the  “outstandingly 
remarkable  values,"  the  free-flowing  condition,  and  water  quality  in  the  designated  or 
eligible  segments.  All  proposed  actions  or  project  affecting  these  rivers  would  be  reviewed 
on  a case-by-case  basis  to  ensure  that  these  values  are  protected  or  enhanced.  A boundary 
of  0.25  miles  on  either  side  of  the  river  [above  mean  high  water  mark]  would  constitute  the 
corridor.  Renewable  energy  development  would  be  prohibited  in  these  segments. 

ACECs.  The  Preferred  Alternative  would  propose  to  designate  43  new  ACECs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  wildlife,  plant,  and  cultural  resource  protection  [see  Appendix  R2,  Table  R2.14-3 
ACECs  by  Alternative].  Management  of  existing  and  proposed  ACECs  would  include  a dis- 
turbance cap,  presented  in  Table  R2.14-5  by  alternative.  Total  acres  of  ACECs  within  each 
disturbance  cap  category  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  are  summarized  in  Table  lV.14-8. 

Table  IV.14-8 

Acres  of  ACECs  Within  Each  Disturbance  Cap  Category  Under  the  Preferred 

Alternative 


Disturbance  Cap 

0.10% 

0.25% 

1.0% 

131,000 

40,000 

5,313,000 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Twenty  ACECs  would  increase  in  size  [acres]  under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  as  shown  in 
Table  R2.14-3  [Appendix  R2].  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  three  ACECs  would  be 
reduced  in  size  [acres]  or  eliminated  where  the  lands  would  be  reprioritized  for  renewable 
energy  development  instead  of  management  for  cultural  or  biological  resources.  These 
ACECs  are  listed  in  Table  lV.14-9.  The  Mojave  Monkey  Flower  ACEC  would  be  renamed  into 
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two  ACECs,  the  Brisbane  Valley  Mojave  Monkey  Flower  and  Daggett  Ridge  Mojave  Monkey 
Flower  ACECs. 

Wildlife  Allocations.  The  Preferred  Alternative  would  propose  to  designate  approximately 
19,000  acres,  primarily  within  the  Caliente  RMP  area,  as  wildlife  allocations  to  emphasize 
protection  and  enhancement  of  important  plant  and  animal  habitats. 


Table  lV.14-9 

ACECs  With  Reduced  Acres  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative 


ACEC  Unit  Name 

Acreage  Difference 

Desert  Tortoise  Natural  Area  - Eliminated 

-23,000 

Fremont-Kramer  DWMA-  Reduced 

-2,000 

Western  Rand  Mountains  - Reduced 

-1,000 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 

SRMAs.  The  Preferred  Alternative  would  propose  to  designate  40  new  SRMAs  to  direct  rec- 
reation funding  and  personnel  to  provide  specific  structured  recreation  opportunities. 
Many  of  these  proposed  SRMAs  are  currently  managed  for  recreation  emphasis.  Existing 
and  proposed  SRMAs  are  shown  in  Table  R2.14-4  (Appendix  R2). 

Lands  with  wilderness  characteristics.  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  of  the  approxi- 
mately 633,000  acres  inventoried  and  found  to  have  wilderness  characteristics,  approxi- 
mately 350,000  acres  would  be  managed  to  protect  wilderness  characteristics.  No  renew- 
able energy  development  would  be  allowed  within  these  managed  lands.  The  remaining 
approximately  283,000  inventoried  acres  would  not  be  managed  to  protect  these  charac- 
teristics and  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  would  be  an  allowable  use. 

If  a project  were  to  be  proposed  in  an  area  that  has  not  been  inventoried,  an  inventory 
would  be  completed.  BLM  would  require  mitigation/compensation  for  any  identified  lands 
with  wilderness  characteristics  that  may  be  impacted  by  development. 

Multiple-Use  Classes.  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  multiple-use  classes  would  be 
replaced  by  BLM  designations,  classifications,  and  allocations.  Table  R2.14-6  [Appendix  R2) 
shows  the  crosswalk  between  multiple-use  classes  and  proposed  BLM  designations,  classi- 
fications, and  allocations  by  alternative. 
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The  Preferred  Alternative  would  amend  the  CDCA  Plan  to  replace  multiple-use  classes  with 
existing  and  proposed  designations,  classifications,  and  allocations  that  would  allow  for 
some  development  and  some  conservation.  Under  ACECs,  NLCS  lands,  SRMAs,  and  Exten- 
sive Recreation  Management  Areas,  new  development  would  not  be  allowed.  Maintenance, 
retrofitting  projects,  and  operation  of  existing  or  previously  approved  facilities  would  be 
allowed.  Under  DFAs,  technology  development  would  be  allowed  with  implementation  of 
some  CMAs. 

The  types  of  BLM  land  designations,  allocations,  and  classifications  that  would  replace 
multiple-use  classes  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  are  described  below. 

Controlled:  The  majority  of  land  in  this  designation  would  be  within  wilderness,  proposed 
NLCS  lands,  and  existing  or  proposed  ACECs.  Lands  would  continue  to  be  managed  to 
preserve  the  land  in  a natural  state  with  motorized-vehicle  use  generally  not  allowed.  No 
DFAs  would  occur  within  these  lands. 

Intensive:  The  majority  of  lands  would  be  within  existing  or  proposed  SRMAs.  Lands 
would  generally  continue  to  be  managed  for  concentrated  use  of  lands  and  resources  to 
meet  human  needs,  while  providing  reasonable  protection  for  sensitive  natural  values.  Less 
than  1%  of  lands  would  occur  within  DFAs. 

Limited:  The  majority  of  lands  would  be  within  proposed  NLCS  lands  and  existing  and  pro- 
posed ACECs  and  SRMAs.  Lands  would  continue  to  be  managed  to  protect  sensitive,  nat- 
ural, scenic,  ecological,  and  cultural  resource  values.  Approximately  3%  of  land  would 
occur  within  DFAs. 

Moderate:  The  majority  of  lands  would  be  within  proposed  NLCS  lands  and  existing  and 
proposed  ACECs  and  SRMAs.  Generally,  lands  would  continue  to  be  managed  for  resource 
protection  along  with  controlled  higher  intensity  uses  (e.g.,  DFAs,  grazing,  recreation}. 
Approximately  5%  of  land  would  occur  within  DFAs. 

IV.14.3.2.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan: 

Preferred  Alternative 

The  analysis  of  Covered  Activities  under  the  NCCP  is  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of 
the  interagency  alternatives.  Reserve  design  features  and  other  conservation  actions  under 
the  NCCP  alternatives  represent  more  detailed  categories  of  the  reserve  design  under  the 
interagency  Plan-wide  alternatives.  These  NCCP  differences  in  reserve  design  features  do 
not  affect  nonbiological  resources  analyzed  in  this  document,  and  the  analysis  of  reserve 
design  and  conservation  and  management  actions  under  the  NCCP  is  therefore  equivalent 
to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of  the  interagency  alternatives,  as  described  in  Section  IV.14.3.2.1. 
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IV.  14.3.2.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan 

BLM  lands  with  conservation  and  renewable  energy  designations,  classifications,  alloca- 
tions, and  management  of  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  are  under  federal  jurisdic- 
tion administered  by  BLM.  Therefore,  the  GCP  does  not  apply  to  these  lands. 

IV.  14.3.2.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.14.3.2.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  on  BLM  land  designations,  classifications, 
and  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  would  be  the  same  under  all  alternatives.  These 
impacts  are  as  described  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.14.3.1.4.1,  Impacts  of 
Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area. 

IV.14.3.2.5.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

As  described  above  for  the  Plan  Area,  designations,  allocations,  and  classifications  of  NLCS 
lands,  ACECs,  SRMAs,  wildlife  allocations,  and  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  would 
benefit  sensitive  cultural  and  natural  resource  areas,  other  sensitive  resources  [e.g.,  pale- 
ontological, geologic),  scenic  values,  and  recreational  values.  Any  reductions  in  acres  of 
designations,  such  as  ACECs  or  SRMAs,  could  result  in  adverse  effects  to  cultural  and  nat- 
ural resource  values  Outside  the  Plan  Area. 

Existing  and  proposed  BLM  land  designations,  classifications,  allocations,  and  lands  with 
wilderness  characteristics  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  Outside  the  Plan  Area  are  pre- 
sented in  Table  lV.14-10. 

Table  IV.14-10 

Acres  of  BLM  Land  Designations,  Classifications,  Allocations 
Outside  the  Plan  Area  - Preferred  Alternative 


BLM  Lands^ 

Outside  the  Plan  Area  (acres) 

Existing^  and  proposed  NLCS  Lands 

221,000 

Existing  and  proposed  .ACECs 

269,000 

Existing  and  proposed  SRMAs 

173,000 

Wildlife  allocations 

0 

Inventoried  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  (not  managed) 

76,000 

These  designations  may  overlap. 

^ Wilderness  Areas,  wilderness  study  areas,  a Wild  and  Scenic  River,  National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails,  and  other  special 
areas  identified  through  acts  of  Congress  (LLPAs). 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
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subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 

IV.  14.3.2. 6 Comparison  of  the  Preferred  Alternative  With  No  Action  Alternative 

Chapter  IV.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native with  the  No  Action  Alternative. 

IV.14.3. 2.6.1  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  With  No  Action  Alternative  for 
Plan-wide  DRECP 

A comparison  of  renewable  energy  development  areas  between  the  Preferred  Alternative 
and  the  No  Action  Alternative  is  summarized  in  Table  lV.14-11. 

Table  IV.14-11 

No  Action  Alternative  (Available  Development  Areas)  Compared  With  the  Preferred 

Alternative  (DFAs)  for  the  Plan-wide  DRECP 


BLM  Designations, 
Classifications, 
Allocations,  and  Lands 
With  Wilderness 
Characteristics 

No  Action 
Alternative 
(acres) 

Preferred 

Alternative 

(acres) 

Comparison 

Available  Development 
Areas/DFAs 

3,316,000 
available  for 
development 

367.000 
(DFAs) 

54.000 
(disturbance 

area) 

The  No  Action  Alternative  has 
2,949,000  more  acres  available  for 
development  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative. 

Existing  and  proposed 
ACECs 

45,400 

within  available 
development 
areas 

0 

DFAs 

Renewable  development  could  be 
developed  within  15,028  acres  in  the 
No  Action  Alternative.  There  would  be 
no  DFAs  within  ACECs  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

Existing  and  proposed 
SRMAs 

0 

available 

development 

areas 

0 

DFAs 

Renewable  development  could  be 
developed  within  6,727  acres  in  the  No 
Action  Alternative.  There  would  be  no 
DFAs  within  SRMAs  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

Managed  lands 
with  wilderness 
characteristics 

No  managed 
lands 

350,000 
managed 
0 acres  within 
DFAs 

No  lands  managed  for  wilderness 
characteristics  would  occur  within 
DFAs  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
The  No  Action  Alternative  would  have 
no  managed  lands  with  wilderness 
characteristics  (only  inventoried). 
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Table  IV.14-11 

No  Action  Alternative  (Available  Development  Areas)  Compared  With  the  Preferred 

Alternative  (DFAs)  for  the  Plan-wide  DRECP 


BLM  Designations, 
Classifications, 
Allocations,  and  Lands 
With  Wilderness 
Characteristics 

No  Action 
Alternative 
(acres) 

Preferred 

Alternative 

(acres) 

Comparison 

Inventoried  lands 
with  wilderness 
characteristics 

11,000  within 
available 
development 
areas 

18,000 
within  DFAs 

There  would  be  7,000  more  acres  of 
inventoried  lands  with  wilderness 
characteristics  that  overlap  with 
technology  development  than  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Overall,  the  No  Action  Alternative  would  likely  result  in  greater  impacts  to  BLM  land  desig- 
nations, classifications,  allocations,  and  inventoried  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics 
than  the  Preferred  Alternative  due  to  the  greater  number  of  acres  available  for  renewable 
energy  and  transmission  development. 

IV.14.3. 2.6.2  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  With  No  Action  Alternative  for  the  BLM  LUPA 

A comparison  between  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  the  No  Action  Alternative  within 
existing  and  proposed  conservation  lands  or  Reserve  Design  Lands  for  the  Plan-wide 
DRECP  is  summarized  in  Table  IV.14-12. 


Table  IV.14-12 

Preferred  Alternative  (Reserve  Design)  Compared  With  No  Action  Alternative 
(Existing  Conservation)  for  Plan-wide  DRECPi 


BLM  Designations, 
Classifications, 
Allocations,  and  Lands 
With  Wilderness 
Characteristics 

No  Action 
Alternative 
(acres) 

Preferred 

Alternative 

(acres) 

Comparison 

Wilderness  Areas, 
WSAs,  and  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 

3,188,000 

3,188,000 

These  designations  would  be  the  same 
under  both  the  No  Action  and  Preferred 
Alternative.  These  lands  would  be  man- 
aged as  National  Conservation  Lands 
under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
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Table  IV.14-12 

Preferred  Alternative  (Reserve  Design)  Compared  With  No  Action  Alternative 
(Existing  Conservation)  for  Plan-wide  DRECPi 


BLM  Designations, 
Classifications, 
Allocations,  and  Lands 
With  Wilderness 
Characteristics 

No  Action 
Alternative 
(acres) 

Preferred 

Alternative 

(acres) 

Comparison 

National  Conservation 
Lands 

Not  an 
existing 
designation 

3,827,000 

The  Preferred  Alternative  would 
designate  an  additional  3,827,000  acres 
of  National  Conservation  Lands. 

NSHT  Management 
Corridors 

Not  an 
existing 
designation 

1,333,000 
(5-mile  buffer) 

The  Preferred  Alternative  would  have 
1,333,000  acres  of  NSHT  management 
corridors  (5-mile  buffer).  The  No  Action 
Alternative  would  not  establish  a trail 
management  corridor. 

ACECs 

3,393,000 
89  Units 

2,277,000 
126  Units 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  many 
ACECs  would  overlap  with  NLCS.  The 
Preferred  Alternative  would  eliminate  or 
reduce  4 ACECs  and  propose  43  new 
ACECs. 

Wildlife  allocations 

Not  an 
existing 
designation 

19,000 

The  Preferred  Alternative  would  have 
19,000  more  acres  of  wildlife  allocations 
than  the  No  Action  Alternative. 

SRMAs 

107,000 
2 Units 

673,000 
40  Units 

The  Preferred  Alternative  would  have 
566,000  more  acres  of  SRMAs  than  the 
No  Action  Alternative.  The  Preferred 
Alternative  would  propose  38  new 
SRMAs. 

Managed  lands 
with  wilderness 
characteristics 

No  managed 
lands 

350,000 

managed 

The  No  Action  Alternative  would  not 
result  in  management  of  inventoried 
lands  with  wilderness  characteristics.  The 
Preferred  Alternative  would  manage 
350,000  acres  for  protection  of 
wilderness  characteristics. 

Inventoried  lands 
with  wilderness 
characteristics 

633,000 

283,000 

The  No  Action  would  have  more  acres  of 
land  with  wilderness  characteristics. 
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Table  IV.14-12 

Preferred  Alternative  (Reserve  Design)  Compared  With  No  Action  Alternative 
(Existing  Conservation)  for  Plan-wide  DRECPi 


BLM  Designations, 
Classifications, 
Allocations,  and  Lands 
With  Wilderness 
Characteristics 

No  Action 
Alternative 
(acres) 

Preferred 

Alternative 

(acres) 

Comparison 

Outside  Plan  Area 

The  Preferred  Alternative  would  have 

LLPAs 

710,000 

710,000 

more  acres  of  National  Conservation 

NLCS  Lands 

0 

221,000 

Lands,  ACECs,  and  SRMAs.  Under  the 

ACECs 

196,000 

269,000 

Preferred  Alternative,  many  SRMAs 

SRMAs 

125,000 

173,000 

would  be  overlapped  by  National 

Wildlife  allocation 

0 

0 

Conservation  Lands. 

Inventoried  lands  with 

76,000 

76,000 

wilderness 

characteristics 

Managed  lands 

0 

0 

with  wilderness 

characteristics 

Areas  may  have  more  than  one  BLM  designation,  classification  or  allocation;  so  the  acres  do  not  add  up  to  the  total  DRECP  acres. 
Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values;  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Within  the  Plan  Area,  the  No  Action  Alternative  has  fewer  acres  of  BLM  land  designations, 
classifications,  allocations,  and  managed  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  than  the 
Preferred  Alternative,  resulting  in  lower  conservation  and  protection  of  these  lands. 

Outside  the  Plan  Area,  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  have  more  acres  of  National  Conser- 
vation Lands,  ACECs,  and  SRMAs  than  the  No  Action  Alternative.  Under  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native, many  SRMAs  would  be  overlapped  by  National  Conservation  Lands.  Additionally  the 
Preferred  Alternative  eliminates  the  use  of  multiple-use  classes. 

IV.14.3.2.6.3  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  With  No  Action  Alternative  for  NCCP 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Sec- 
tion IV.14. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  the  Preferred 
Alternative  with  the  No  Action  Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  above  for 
Plan-wide  DRECP. 
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IV.14.3.2.6.4  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  With  No  Action  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

The  GCP  would  apply  to  nonfederal  lands  in  the  Plan  Area.  BLM  lands  with  conservation 
and  renewable  energy  designations,  classifications,  allocations,  and  management  of  lands 
with  wilderness  characteristics  are  under  federal  jurisdiction  administered  by  BLM.  There- 
fore, the  GCP  does  not  apply  to  these  lands. 

IV.  14.3.3  Alternative  1 

IV.  14.3.3,1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  1 

IV.14.3.3.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

Table  lV.14-13  summarizes  potential  impacts  to  BLM  land  designations,  classifications,  and 
allocations  resulting  from  renewable  energy  and  approved  transmission  facility  develop- 
ment within  DFAs  under  Alternative  1.  DFA  configurations  include  lowest  biological  con- 
flict areas  and  certain  additional  areas  with  both  high  value  renewable  energy  resources 
and  biological  resource  values. 


Table  IV.14-13 

Acres  of  BLM  Lands  in  Development  Focus  Areas  and 
Impact  by  Technology  Type  - Alternative  1 


Land  Category 

Acres  of  BLM  Land 
in  Development 
Focus  Areas 

Potential  Impacts  by  Technology  Type  (acres) 

Solai^ 

Wind^ 

Gf 

Trans- 

mission 

CDCA 

81,000 

14,000 

2,000 

5,000 

12,000 

Caliente  RMP 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bishop  RMP 

10 

0 

0 

0 

300 

Includes  ground-mounted  distributed  generation 
^ Disturbance  Footprint 
^ Plan  Area 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Under  Alternative  1,  approximately  33,300  acres  of  BLM-administered  lands  may  be  devel- 
oped for  renewable  energy.  DFAs  would  be  excluded  from  the  same  BLM  land  designations, 
classifications,  and  allocations  as  the  Preferred  Alternative.  No  direct  impacts  to  these 
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areas  would  occur  under  Alternative  1.  Any  renewable  technology  or  transmission  develop- 
ment within  5 miles  of  these  areas  may  result  in  an  indirect  adverse  effect  on  the  viewshed, 
air  quality,  values  of  solitude,  primitive  and  unconfined  types  of  recreation,  or  other  fea- 
tures of  scenic  value.  Under  this  alternative,  geothermal  development  would  be  allowed 
within  SRMAs  but  with  a no  surface  occupancy  stipulation. 

Under  Alternative  1,  there  would  be  13  wilderness  areas  (115,300  acres),  4 WSAs  (30,900 
acres),  3 NSHTs  (167  miles),  and  17,000  acres  of  National  Trail  Management  Corridors 
within  5 miles  of  DFAs  (Table  R2.14-1,  alternatives  comparison  table).  There  would  be  no 
wild  and  scenic  rivers  within  5 miles  of  DFAs  under  this  alternative.  Impacts  would  be 
minor  to  moderate,  depending  on  the  technology  and  distance  from  special  designation 
areas.  CMAs  and  mitigation  measures  would  reduce  impacts. 

National  Trail  Management  Corridors.  Under  Alternative  1,  a National  Trail  Management 
Corridor  consisting  of  a 0.25-mile  corridor  from  the  trail  centerline,  would  be  proposed 
(approximately  93,000  acres).  DFAs  for  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development 
would  overlap  with  this  proposed  corridor.  Specifically,  12.5  miles  of  the  Old  Spanish 
National  Historic  Trail  may  occur  within  DFAs. 

Inventoried  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics.  Under  Alternative  1,  the  approxi- 
mately 633,000  acres  of  inventoried  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  would  not  be 
managed  to  protect  these  characteristics  and  renewable  energy  and  transmission  develop- 
ment would  be  an  allowable  use.  Under  this  alternative,  inventoried  lands  with  wilderness 
characteristics  would  be  reduced  in  size  where  the  lands  would  be  reprioritized  for  renew- 
able energy  development.  Inventoried  lands  found  to  have  wilderness  characteristics,  but 
not  managed,  would  be  reprioritized  for  development  of  approximately  8,000  acres  of 
solar,  900  acres  of  wind,  4,000  acres  of  geothermal,  and  7,000  acres  of  transmission  cor- 
ridors (approximately  20,000  acres  total,  about  3%). Mitigation/compensation,  as 
prescribed  by  CMAs,  would  be  employed  where  inventoried  lands  with  wilderness  charac- 
teristics may  be  impacted  by  new  transmission  development. 

Impact  LD-1:  Development  and  operation  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
facilities  would  reduce  the  value  of  designated  conservation  areas. 

Potential  direct  impacts  to  NSHT  management  corridors  and  inventoried  lands  found  to 
have  wilderness  characteristics  may  occur.  For  areas  where  DFAs  overlap  with  inventoried 
lands  found  to  have  wilderness  characteristics,  the  inventoried  lands  would  be  reduced  in 
size  to  reprioritized  use  for  renewable  energy  development.  Overall,  potential  reduction  in 
scenic  value  and  impacts  to  characteristics  would  be  about  3%  of  the  inventoried  lands  and 
impacts  would  be  minimal.  CMAs  would  further  reduce  impacts. 
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Indirect  impacts  to  wilderness  areas,  WSAs,  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers,  NLCS  lands, 
ACECs,  wildlife  allocations,  SRMAs,  and  open  OHV  areas  may  also  occur  under  Alterna- 
tive 1.  The  proximity  of  renewable  energy  development  to  these  lands  would  result  in  indi- 
rect effects  to  the  important  values  of  these  lands,  such  as  reduction  in  air  quality,  impacts 
to  visual  resources,  and  increased  noise  and  traffic.  These  types  of  impacts  would  reduce 
the  quality  of  the  lands  with  special  designation  and  change  the  nature  of  the  location  [see 
impact  assessment  above  and  Table  R2.14-1).  Overall,  impacts  would  be  minor  to  moder- 
ate, depending  on  the  technology  used  and  distance  from  these  special  designation  areas. 
CMAs  would  reduce  impacts. 

Under  Alternative  1,  development  within  National  Conservation  Lands  would  be  limited  to 
1%  of  total  authorized  disturbance,  or  to  the  level  allowed  by  collocated  ACEC/wildlife 
allocations,  whichever  is  more  restrictive.  Wildlife  habitat  disturbance  caps  only  apply  to 
lands  not  already  included  under  ACECs  or  wildlife  allocation  disturbance  caps. 

Impact  LD-2:  Development  and  operation  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
facilities  would  conflict  with  the  existing  management  goals  and  objectives  of  desig- 
nated conservation  areas. 

Alternative  1 would  not  directly  conflict  with  the  existing  management  goals  and  objectives 
of  designated  conservation  areas.  However,  development  on  DFA  lands  adjacent  to  or  near 
designated  conservation  areas  would  indirectly  affect  the  existing  management  goals  and 
objectives,  in  particular  the  protection  of  scenic  value.  Development  on  inventoried  lands 
found  to  have  wilderness  characteristics  would  degrade  those  characteristics;  however, 
these  lands  would  be  reprioritized  for  renewable  energy  development  and  CMAs  would  be 
applied  to  reduce  potential  impacts.  Renewable  energy  facilities  would  introduce  struc- 
tures and  industrial  features  that  would  conflict  with  the  natural  area.  Renewable  develop- 
ment could  occur  on  approximately  20,000  acres  of  inventoried  lands  found  to  have  wilder- 
ness characteristics. 

Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

Future  Assessment  Areas.  There  are  no  FAAs  in  this  alternative. 

Special  Analysis  Areas.  Designating  the  SAAs  as  conservation  may  impact  BLM  land  desig- 
nations, classifications,  allocations,  and  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  within  Special 
Analysis  Area  lands.  Impacts  would  be  the  same  as  those  explained  for  the  Plan-wide 
reserve  design  in  Section  IV.14.3.3.1.2,  Impacts  of  the  Reserve  Design,  below. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  as  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  EIR/EIS  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered 
Activities  could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  Plan  amendment. 
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However,  development  of  renewable  energy  on  Variance  Lands  would  not  require  a BLM 
Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat 
simpler  than  if  the  location  were  left  undesignated.  Development  or  Conservation  Designa- 
tion of  the  DRECP  Variance  Lands  would  not  likely  impact  BLM  land  designations,  classifi- 
cations, allocations,  or  lands  inventoried  or  managed  for  wilderness  characteristics. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

The  implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well 
as  the  development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other 
lands.  The  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development  covered  by  the  Plan  would  be 
lessened  in  several  ways.  First,  the  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alternative,  including 
specific  biological  reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  Also,  the  implemen- 
tation of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations,  and  standards  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  proj- 
ect development.  If  significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  implementation  of  CMAs  and 
compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  then  specific  mitigation  measures  are  rec- 
ommended in  this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  1 (presented  in  Volume  II,  Section  II. 3. 1.1)  defines 
specific  actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation  strategy 
includes  a definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  Alternative  1.  No  lands 
would  be  managed  to  protect  wilderness  characteristics  under  this  alternative. 

For  NLCS,  CMAs  would  be  the  same  as  the  Preferred  Alternative  except  for  the  following: 

• Lands  and  Realty 
o Rights-of-Way 

■ Linear  Rights-of-Way 

• National  Conservation  Lands  would  be  avoidance  areas  for  all  other 
linear  ROWs  unless  the  use  is  clearly  compatible  with  the  protection 
of  National  Conservation  Lands  values. 

• Recreation  and  Visitor  Services  - Competitive  and  Commercial  Special  Recrea- 
tion Permits  [SRPs]  would  be  permitted. 

• Wildlife  Habitat  Disturbance  caps  - Development  in  National  Conservation 
Lands  would  be  limited  to  1%  of  total  authorized  disturbance,  or  to  the  level 
allowed  by  collocated  ACEC/wildlife  allocations,  whichever  is  more  restrictive. 
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For  NLCS  lands  and  ACECs,  no  renewable  energy  development  would  be  allowed.  For 
SRMAs,  geothermal  development  would  be  allowed  but  with  no  surface 
occupancy  stipulation. 

For  NSHT,  CMAs  would  be  the  same  as  described  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  except  as 
described  below. 

• Lands  and  Realty 

o Rights-of-Way 

■ Linear  ROWs:  NSHT  Management  Corridors  would  be  avoidance  areas. 
Exclude  cultural  landscapes,  high  potential  historic  sites,  and  high  potential 
route  segments  identified  along  historic  trails  corridors  from  transmission. 
Where  development  affects  trail  management  corridors,  an  analysis  must  be 
performed  to  ensure  that  it  does  not  substantially  interfere  with  the  nature 
and  purposes  of  the  trail,  and  that  mitigation/compensation  results  in  a net 
benefit  to  the  trail. 

o Land  tenure:  Exchange  or  disposal  must  result  in  net  benefit  to  trail  values 
through  acquisition  or  other  compensation.  Disposal  of  lands  containing  NSHT 
would  not  occur. 

The  CMAs  applicable  to  inventoried  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  presented  in  Sec- 
tion IV.14.3.2.1.1  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  required  for  Alternative  1 as  well. 
Inventoried  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  within  DFAs  or  approved  transmission 
corridors  would  not  be  managed  to  protect  those  characteristics. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  111.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized 
for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.14.3. 1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  no  additional  mitiga- 
tion measures  would  be  required. 

IV.14.3. 3. 1.2  Impacts  of  the  Reserve  Design 

The  reserve  design  would  result  in  nearly  8.1  million  acres  of  BLM  lands  in  conservation, 
3.2  million  acres  of  which  already  exist.  The  Alternative  1 reserve  design  would  designate 
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over  2 million  fewer  acres  of  NLCS  lands  than  the  Preferred  Alternative.  As  with  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative,  the  reserve  design  would  affect  other  BLM  designations  if  the  purpose  of 
the  reserve  design  were  contrary  to  the  mandates  of  the  other  designations.  For  many  BLM 
designations,  classifications,  and  allocations,  including  wilderness  areas,  WSAs,  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers,  ACECs,  wildlife  management  areas,  and  inventoried  lands  with  wil- 
derness characteristics,  the  reserve  design  would  have  limited  or  no  adverse  effects  to  their 
management  and  purpose. 

For  NSHTs,  the  reserve  design  would  provide  additional  protection  from  a 0.25-mile  (from 
trail  centerline]  management  corridor  that  would  be  defined  and  would  contain  explicit 
management  direction,  resulting  in  beneficial  impacts  to  NSHTs  (approximately 
93,000  acres]. 

Alternative  1 would  require  all  NLCS  land  to  avoid  all  linear  rights-of-way  unless  they  were 
clearly  compatible  with  the  values  of  these  lands.  This  would  affect  uses  of  BLM  land  such 
as  transmission  and  pipelines.  Management  guidance  and  CMAs  have  been  incorporated  to 
the  reserve  design  elements  to  ensure  BLM  continues  to  allow  mining,  linear  features,  and 
other  more  intensive  uses  while  still  meeting  the  purpose  of  the  reserves.  Alternative  1 
would  allow  some  uses  on  SRMAs  within  the  reserve  design  such  as  Special  Recreation 
Permits  thus  reducing  effects  to  the  other  uses. 

IV.14.3.3.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  on  BLM  Land: 
Alternative  1 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA,  and  the 
impacts  of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.14.3.3.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

The  Plan-wide  impacts  to  BLM  designations  discussed  in  Section  IV.14.3.3.1.1  exclusively 
apply  to  BLM  land.  Therefore,  the  type  of  impacts  related  to  BLM  LUPA  actions  would  be 
the  same  as  in  the  Plan-wide  impacts. 

IV.14.3. 3.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

Designations,  allocations,  and  classifications  of  NLCS  lands,  ACECs,  SRMAs,  wildlife  alloca- 
tions, and  inventoried  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  would  benefit  sensitive  cul- 
tural and  natural  resource  areas,  other  sensitive  resources  (e.g.,  paleontological,  geologic], 
scenic  values,  and  recreational  values.  Any  reductions  in  acres  of  designations,  such  as 
ACECs  or  SRMAs,  could  result  in  adverse  effects  to  cultural  and  natural  resource  values. 
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\ NLCS  Lands.  Alternative  1 would  propose  only  the  most  scenic  and  intact  desert  land- 

scapes as  determined  through  a BLM  Visual  Resources  Inventory  in  the  NLCS  category. 
Existing  and  proposed  acres  of  BLM  land  designations,  classifications,  allocations,  and 
inventoried  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  are  presented  in  Table  R2.14-2  (Appen- 
dix R2).  This  alternative  allows  for  a variety  of  uses  as  long  as  they  can  be  managed  to  be 
compatible  with  protecting  National  Conservation  Land  values.  Rights-of-way  would  be 
limited  as  described  in  Volume  II,  Section  IL4.2.2  and  would  be  similar  to  the  Preferred 
Alternative  except  that  Alternative  1 excludes  all  existing  transmission  corridors  but  would 
allow  competitive  and  commercial  Special  Recreation  Permits  on  NLCS  lands. 

Under  Alternative  1,  Sperry  Wash  Road,  El  Mirage  Interpretive  Trail  East,  and  El  Mirage 
Interpretive  Trail  West  would  be  nominated  for  National  Recreation  Trail  designation.  In 
addition,  the  Nadeau  Road  National  Recreation  Trail  Management  Corridor  of  0.5-mile 
(from  trail  centerline}  would  be  proposed  for  designation. 

National  Trail  Management  Corridor.  Under  Alternative  1,  approximately  92,000  acres 
of  National  Trail  Management  Corridors  would  be  proposed  for  designation  as  this  alterna- 
tive would  establish  a corridor  width  generally  0.25  mile  from  the  centerline  of  NSHT  trails 
(Appendix  R2,  Table  R2.14-2}. 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers.  Under  Alternative  1,  the  Amargosa  River,  Mojave  River  (Afton 
Canyon},  and  Surprise  Canyon  Creek  would  be  managed  to  protect  the  “outstandingly 
remarkable  values,"  the  free-flowing  condition,  and  water  quality  in  the  designated  or 
eligible  segments.  All  proposed  actions  would  be  reviewed  on  a case-by-case  basis  to 
ensure  that  these  values  are  protected  or  enhanced.  A boundary  of  Vi  mile  on  either  side  of 
the  river  (above  mean  high  water  mark}  would  constitute  the  corridor.  Renewable  energy 
development  would  be  prohibited  in  these  segments. 

ACECs.  Under  Alternative  1,  25  new  ACECs  would  be  proposed  for  designation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  wildlife,  plant,  and  cultural  resource  protection,  for  a total  of  108  ACECs  (see 
Appendix  R2,  Tables  R2.14-2  and  R2.14-3  ACECs  by  Alternative}.  Management  of  existing 
and  proposed  ACECs  would  include  a disturbance  cap.  Existing  and  proposed  ACECs  and 
associated  disturbance  caps  are  presented  in  Table  R2.14-5  by  alternative.  Total  acres  of 
ACECs  within  each  disturbance  cap  category  under  Alternative  1 are  summarized  in 
Table  IV.14-14. 
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Table  IV.14-14 

Acres  of  ACECs  Within  Each  Disturbance  Cap  Category  Under  Alternative  1 


Disturbance  Cap 

0.10% 

0.25% 

1.0% 

119,000 

40,000 

4,894,000 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Under  Alternative  1,  the  Mojave  Monkey  Flower  ACEC  would  be  renamed  into  two  ACECs, 
the  Brisbane  Valley  Mojave  Monkey  Flower  and  Daggett  Ridge  Mojave  Monkey  Flower 
ACECs.  All  other  existing  ACECs  would  remain  the  same  or  increase  in  size  [acres],  as 
shown  in  Table  R2.14-3  [Appendix  R2). 

Wildlife  Allocations.  Alternative  1 would  propose  to  designate  approximately  589,000 
acres  as  wildlife  allocations  to  emphasize  protection  and  enhancement  of  important  plant 
and  animal  habitats. 

SRMAs.  Under  Alternative  1,  37  new  SRMAs  would  be  proposed.  Existing  and  proposed 
SRMAs  are  shown  in  Table  R2.14-4  [Appendix  R2). 

Lands  with  wilderness  characteristics.  Under  Alternative  1,  the  plan  would  not  manage 
the  approximately  633,000  acres  of  inventoried  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  to 
protect  these  characteristics.  If  a project  were  proposed  in  an  area  that  has  not  been 
inventoried,  an  inventory  would  be  completed.  BLM  would  require  mitigation/compensa- 
tion  for  any  identified  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  that  would  be  impacted 
by  development. 

Multiple-Use  Classes.  Under  Alternative  1,  multiple-use  classes  would  be  replaced  by  BLM 
designations,  classifications,  and  allocations.  Table  R2.14-6  shows  the  crosswalk  between 
multiple-use  classes  and  proposed  BLM  designations,  classifications,  and  allocations 
by  alternative. 

Alternative  1 would  amend  the  CDCA  Plan  to  replace  multiple-use  classes  with  existing  and 
proposed  designations,  classifications,  and  allocations  that  would  allow  for  some  develop- 
ment and  some  conservation.  Under  ACECs,  NLCS  lands,  SRMAs,  and  Extensive  Recreation 
Management  Areas,  new  development  would  not  be  allowed.  Maintenance,  retrofitting 
projects,  and  operation  of  existing  or  previously  approved  facilities  would  be  allowed.  Under 
DFAs,  technology  development  would  be  allowed  with  implementation  of  some  CMAs. 
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The  types  of  BLM  land  designations,  allocations,  and  classifications  that  would  replace 
multiple-use  classes  under  Alternative  1 would  be  similar  to  the  Preferred  Alternative  and 
described  in  Section  IV.14.3.2.2.2. 

IV.14.333  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  1 

The  analysis  of  Covered  Activities  under  the  NCCP  is  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of 
the  interagency  alternatives.  Reserve  design  features  and  other  conservation  actions  under 
the  NCCP  alternatives  represent  more  detailed  categories  of  the  reserve  design  under  the 
interagency  Plan-wide  alternatives.  These  NCCP  differences  in  reserve  design  features  do 
not  affect  nonbiological  resources  analyzed  in  this  document,  and  the  analysis  of  reserve 
design  and  conservation  and  management  actions  under  the  NCCP  is  therefore  equivalent 
to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of  the  interagency  alternatives,  as  described  in  Section  IV.14.3.3.1. 

IV.  14.3.3,4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan 

BLM  lands  with  conservation  and  renewable  energy  designations,  classifications,  alloca- 
tions, and  management  of  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  are  under  federal  jurisdic- 
tion administered  by  BLM.  Therefore,  the  GCP  does  not  apply  to  these  lands. 

IV.  14.3.3.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.14.3.3.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  transmission  Outside  of  the  Plan  Area  on  BLM  land  designations,  classifica- 
tions, and  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  would  be  the  same  under  all  alternatives. 
These  impacts  are  as  described  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.14.3. 1.4.1. 
Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area. 

IV.14.3.3.5.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

As  described  above  for  the  Plan  Area,  designations,  allocations,  and  classifications  of  NLCS 
lands,  ACECs,  SRMAs,  wildlife  allocations,  and  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  would 
benefit  sensitive  cultural  and  natural  resource  areas,  other  sensitive  resources  [e.g.,  pale- 
ontological, geologic],  scenic  values,  and  recreational  values.  Any  reductions  in  acres  of 
designations,  such  as  ACECs  or  SRMAs,  could  result  in  adverse  effects  to  cultural  and  nat- 
ural resource  values  Outside  the  Plan  Area. 

Existing  and  proposed  BLM  land  designations,  classifications,  allocations,  and  lands  with 
wilderness  characteristics  under  Alternative  1 Outside  the  Plan  Area  are  presented  in 
Table  IV.14-15. 
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Table  lV.14-15 

Acres  of  BLM  Land  Designations,  Classifications,  Allocations  Outside  the  Plan  Area  - 

Alternative  1 


BLM  Lands^ 

Outside  the  Plan  Area 
(acres) 

Existing^  and  proposed  NLCS  Lands 

136,000 

Existing  and  proposed  ACEC 

189,000 

Existing  and  proposed  SRMAs 

173,000 

Wildlife  allocations 

24,000 

Inventoried  Lands  with  wilderness  characteristics 

76,000 

These  designations  may  overlap 

^ Wilderness  areas,  WSAs,  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers,  NSHTs,  and  other  special  areas  identified  through  acts  of 
Congress  (LLPAs). 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values;  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 

IV.14.33.6  Comparison  of  Alternative  1 With  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  IV.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  1 with 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.14.3. 3.6.1  Alternative  1 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

A comparison  of  renewable  energy  development  areas  between  Alternative  1 and  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative  is  summarized  in  Table  IV.14-16. 

Table  lV.14-16 

Alternative  1 Compared  With  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  DFAs  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 


BLM  Designations, 
Classifications, 
Allocations,  and  Lands 
With  Wilderness 
Characteristics 

Alternative  1 
(acres) 

Preferred 

Alternative 

(acres) 

Comparison 

Development  Focus 
Areas 

33,300 

122,000 

Alternative  1 would  have  88,700  fewer 
acres  within  DFAs  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative. 

Existing  and  proposed 

0 

0 

Alternative  1 and  the  Preferred 

ACECs 

DFAs 

DFAs 

Alternative  would  be  the  same  for  this 
parameter. 
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Table  IV.14-16 

Alternative  1 Compared  With  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  DFAs  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 


BLM  Designations, 
Classifications, 
Allocations,  and  Lands 
With  Wilderness 
Characteristics 

Alternative  1 
(acres) 

Preferred 

Alternative 

(acres) 

Comparison 

Existing  and  proposed 

0 

0 

Alternative  1 and  the  Preferred 

SRMAs 

DFAs 

DFAs 

Alternative  would  be  the  same  for  this 
parameter. 

Managed  lands 

0 

350,000 

The  Preferred  Alternative  would 

with  wilderness 

managed 

manage  350,000  more  acres  of  lands 

characteristics 

0 acres  within 
DFAs 

with  wilderness  characteristics  than 
Alternative  1. 

Inventoried  lands 

20,000  within 

18,000 

The  Preferred  Alternative  would  have 

with  wilderness 

available 

within  DFAs 

2,000  fewer  acres  of  inventoried  lands 

characteristics 

development 

areas 

with  wilderness  characteristics  within 
DFAs  than  Alternative  1. 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Alternative  1 would  likely  result  in  lower  impacts  to  BLM  land  designations,  classifications, 
and  allocations  than  the  Preferred  Alternative  because  it  would  have  fewer  acres  desig- 
nated as  DFAs  and  fewer  acres  of  disturbance  from  renewable  energy  development.  Alter- 
native 1 would  not  manage  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  to  protect  these  charac- 
teristics; however,  resources  within  inventoried  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  may 
be  impacted. 

IV.14.3.3.6.2  Alternative  1 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  BLM  Land  Use 
Plan  Amendment 

A comparison  between  Alternative  1 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  within  existing  and  pro- 
posed conservation  lands  or  Reserve  Design  Lands  for  the  Plan-wide  DRECP  is  summarized 
in  Table  IV.14-17. 
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Table  IV.14-17 

Alternative  1 Compared  With  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  Reserve  Design  Lands 

Within  the  Plan-wide  DRECP* 


BLM  Designations, 
Classifications, 
Allocations,  and  Lands 
With  Wilderness 
Characteristics 

Alternative  1 
(acres) 

Preferred 

Alternative 

(acres) 

Comparison 

Wilderness  Areas, 
WSAs,  and  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 

3,188,000 

3,188,000 

Alternative  1 would  be  the  same  as  the 
Preferred  Alternative.  These  lands  would 
be  managed  as  National  Conservation 
Lands  under  both  alternatives. 

Proposed  National 
Conservation  Lands 

1,550,000 

3,827,000 

Alternative  1 would  designate  2,277,000 
fewer  acres  of  NLCS  land  than  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

NSHT  Management 
Corridors 

93,000 

(0.25-mile 

buffer) 

1,333,000 
(5-mile  buffer) 

Alternative  1 would  have  1,188,704 
fewer  acres  of  NSHT  management 
corridors  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

ACECs 

5,807,000 
108  Units 

2,277,000 
127  Units 

Alternative  1 would  designate  18  fewer 
ACECs  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
Alternative  1 would  eliminate  1 ACEC, 
and  the  Preferred  Alternative  would 
reduce  or  eliminate  4 ACECs. 

Wildlife  allocations 

589,000 

19,000 

Alternative  1 would  allocate  570,000 
more  acres  of  wildlife  allocations  than 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

SRMAs 

3,238,899 
39  Units 

673,000 
40  Units 

Alternative  1 would  designate  1 fewer 
SRMA  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Managed  lands 
with  wilderness 
characteristics 

0 

350,000 

managed 

The  Preferred  Alternative  would  manage 
350,000  more  acres  of  lands  with 
wilderness  characteristics  than 
Alternative  1. 

Inventoried  lands 
with  wilderness 
characteristics 

633,000 

(inventoried) 

283,000 

Alternative  1 would  have  350,000  more 
acres  of  inventoried  but  not  managed 
lands  with  wilderness  characteristics. 
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Table  IV.14-17 

Alternative  1 Compared  With  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  Reserve  Design  Lands 

Within  the  Plan-wide  DRECP* 


BLM  Designations, 
Classifications, 
Allocations,  and  Lands 
With  Wilderness 
Characteristics 

Alternative  1 
(acres) 

Preferred 

Alternative 

(acres) 

Comparison 

Outside  Plan  Area 

Alternative  1 would  have  fewer  acres  of 

NLCS  Lands 

136,000 

221,000 

NLCS  lands  and  ACECs,  Outside  the  Plan 

ACECs 

189,000 

269,000 

Area  than  the  Preferred  Alternative  but 

SRMAs 

173,000 

173,000 

more  acres  of  wildlife  allocations. 

Wildlife  allocation 

24,000 

0 

Inventoried  lands  with 

76,000 

76,000 

wilderness 

characteristics 

Managed  lands 

0 

0 

with  wilderness 

characteristics 

* Areas  may  have  more  than  one  BLM  designation,  classification  or  allocation;  so  the  acres  do  not  add  up  to  the  total  DRECP  acres. 
Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Alternative  1 would  designate  fewer  acres  of  BLM  land  as  reserve  or  conservation  lands, 
resulting  in  reduced  protection  of  these  lands  when  compared  with  the  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive. Additionally,  Alternative  1 would  allow  for  greater  use  of  NLCS  lands  for  recreation, 
but  would  also  allow  more  limited  use  of  NLCS  lands  for  linear  rights-of-way.  Outside  the 
Plan  Area,  Alternative  1 would  designate  fewer  acres  of  NLCS  lands  and  ACECs,  with  more 
acres  of  wildlife  allocations.  Overall,  Alternative  1 would  result  in  lower  or  reduced  conser- 
vation and  protection  of  these  lands  Outside  the  Plan  Area  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.14.3.3.6.3  Alternative  1 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  NCCP 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  1 are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section  IV.14.3.2.1 
for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  Alternative  1 with  the  No  Action 
Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  above  for  the  Plan-wide  DRECP. 
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IV.14.3. 3.6.4  Alternative  1 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

BLM  lands  with  conservation  and  renewable  energy  designations,  classifications,  alloca- 
tions, and  management  of  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  are  under  federal  jurisdic- 
tion administered  by  BLM.  Therefore,  the  GCP  does  not  apply  to  these  lands. 

IV.  14.3.4  Alternative  2 

IV,  14.3.4.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  2 

IV.14.3.4.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

Table  lV.14-18  summarizes  potential  impacts  to  BLM  land  designations,  classifications,  and 
allocations  resulting  from  renewable  energy  and  approved  transmission  facility  develop- 
ment within  DFAs  under  Alternative  2.  DFA  configurations  include  lowest  biological  con- 
flict areas  and  certain  additional  areas  with  both  high  value  renewable  energy  resources 
and  biological  resource  values. 

Table  IV.14-18 

Acres  of  BLM  Lands  in  Development  Focus  Areas  and  Impact  by  Technology  Type  - 

Alternative  2 


Land  Category 

Acres  of  BLM  Land 
in  Development 
Focus  Areas 

Potential  Impacts  by  Technology  T 

/pe  (acres) 

Solar^ 

W'lnd^ 

Gf 

Trans- 

mission 

CDCA 

704,000 

38,000 

144,000 

7,000 

13,000 

Caliente  RMP 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bishop  RMP 

1,400 

50 

0 

100 

100 

Includes  ground-mounted  distributed  generation 
^ Disturbance  Area 
^ Plan  Area 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Under  Alternative  2,  approximately  33,300  acres  of  BLM-administered  lands  may  be  devel- 
oped for  renewable  energy.  DFAs  would  be  excluded  from  the  same  BLM  land  designations, 
classifications,  and  allocations  as  the  Preferred  Alternative,  with  the  exception  that  surface- 
occupancy  geothermal  development  would  be  allowed  within  a small  portion  of  the  Ocotillo 
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Wells  East  SRMA.  All  other  geothermal  development  would  be  allowed  within  SRMAs  but 
with  a no  surface  occupancy  stipulation.  No  other  direct  impacts  to  these  areas  would  occur 
under  Alternative  2. 

Any  renewable  technology  or  transmission  development  within  5 miles  of  these  areas  may 
result  in  an  indirect  adverse  effect  on  the  viewshed,  air  quality,  values  of  solitude,  primitive 
and  unconfined  types  of  recreation,  or  other  features  of  scenic  value.  Under  Alternative  2, 
there  would  be  33  wilderness  areas  [561,000  acres),  8 WSAs  [93,000  acres),  3 NSHTs  [342 
miles),  and  1,131,000  acres  of  National  Trail  Management  Corridors  within  5 miles  of  DFAs 
[Table  R2.14-1,  alternatives  comparison  table).  There  would  be  no  wild  and  scenic  rivers 
within  5 miles  of  DFAs  under  this  alternative.  Impacts  would  be  minor  to  moderate,  depending 
on  the  technology  and  distance  from  special  designation  areas.  CMAs  and  mitigation  measures 
would  reduce  impacts. 

National  Trail  Management  Corridors.  Under  Alternative  2,  a National  Trail  Management 
Corridor,  consisting  of  a 10-mile  corridor  from  the  trail  centerline,  would  be  proposed 
[approximately  2,479,000  acres).  DFAs  for  renewable  energy  and  transmission  develop- 
ment would  overlap  with  this  proposed  corridor.  Specifically,  12.5  miles  of  the  Old  Spanish 
National  Historic  Trail  may  occur  within  DFAs. 

SRMAs.  Under  Alternative  2,  within  a small  portion  of  the  Ocotillo  Wells  East  SRMA  sur- 
face-occupancy geothermal  development  would  be  allowed.  The  Ocotillo  Wells  East  SRMA 
receives  from  500,000  to  1,000,000  annual  visitors.  Geothermal  surface  occupancy  and 
associated  infrastructure  would  likely  have  an  adverse  impact  on  existing  and  future 
visitors  to  the  SRMA.  Visitors  would  likely  need  to  change  their  recreational  activities  to  a 
smaller  area,  increasing  the  concentration  of  use  and  increasing  potential  public  safety 
issues.  The  Ocotillo  Wells  SRMA  also  has  a wide  range  of  wildlife  habitat  that  could  be 
affected  by  geothermal  development,  including  natural  gas  seeps.  Allowing  surface  occupancy 
within  the  least  sensitive  areas,  such  as  existing  utility  corridors  and  near  industrial  areas, 
of  the  SRMA  would  reduce  potential  impacts. 

Inventoried  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics.  Under  Alternative  2,  of  the  approxi- 
mately 633,000  acres  inventoried  and  found  to  have  wilderness  characteristics,  approxi- 
mately 317,000  would  be  managed  to  protect  these  characteristics.  No  renewable  energy 
development  would  be  allowed  within  these  managed  lands.  The  remaining  approximately 
316,000  inventoried  acres  would  not  be  managed  to  protect  these  characteristics  and 
renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  would  be  an  allowable  use. 

Under  this  alternative,  inventoried  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  would  be  reduced 
in  size  where  the  lands  would  be  reprioritized  for  renewable  energy  development.  Inven- 
toried lands  found  to  have  wilderness  characteristics,  but  not  managed,  would  be  reprioritized 
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for  development  of  approximately  5,000  acres  of  solar,  27,000  acres  of  wind,  50  acres  of 
geothermal,  and  400  acres  of  transmission  corridors  (approximately  32,000  acres  total, 
about  10%).  Mitigation/compensation,  as  prescribed  by  CMAs,  would  be  employed  where 
inventoried  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  may  be  impacted  by  new  transmission 
development. 

Impact  LD-1:  Development  and  operation  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
facilities  would  reduce  the  value  of  designated  conservation  areas. 

Potential  direct  impacts  to  NSHT  management  corridors  and  inventoried  lands  with  wilder- 
ness characteristics  may  occur.  For  areas  where  DFAs  overlap  with  inventoried  lands  with 
wilderness  characteristics,  the  inventoried  lands  would  be  reduced  in  size  to  reprioritized 
use  for  renewable  energy  development.  Overall,  potential  reduction  in  scenic  value  and 
impacts  to  characteristics  would  be  about  10%  of  the  inventoried  lands  and  impacts  would 
be  minimal.  CMAs  would  further  reduce  impacts. 

Indirect  impacts  to  wilderness  areas,  WSAs,  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers,  NLCS  lands, 
ACECs,  wildlife  allocations,  SRMAs,  and  open  OHV  areas  under  Alternative  2 may  also 
occur.  The  proximity  of  renewable  energy  development  to  these  lands  would  result  in  indi- 
rect effects  to  the  important  values  of  these  lands,  such  as  reduction  in  air  quality,  impacts 
to  visual  resources,  and  increased  noise  and  traffic.  These  types  of  impacts  would  reduce 
the  quality  of  the  lands  with  special  designation  and  change  the  nature  of  the  location  (see 
Table  R2.14-1  and  impact  assessment  above).  Overall,  impacts  would  be  minor  to  moder- 
ate, depending  on  the  technology  used  and  distance  from  these  special  designation  areas. 

Impact  LD-2:  Development  and  operation  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
facilities  would  conflict  with  the  existing  management  goals  and  objectives  of  desig- 
nated conservation  areas. 

Alternative  2 would  not  directly  conflict  with  the  existing  management  goals  and  objectives 
of  designated  conservation  areas.  Development  on  DFAs  adjacent  to  or  near  designated 
conservation  areas  would  indirectly  affect  the  existing  management  goals  and  objectives,  in 
particular  the  protection  of  scenic  value.  Development  on  lands  inventoried  with  wilder- 
ness characteristics  would  degrade  those  characteristics.  Renewable  energy  facilities 
would  introduce  industrial  structures  that  would  conflict  with  the  natural  area.  Renewable 
development  could  occur  on  more  than  32,000  acres  of  inventoried  lands  with  wilderness 
characteristics. 

Under  Alternative  2,  development  within  National  Conservation  Lands  would  be  limited  to 
0.25%  of  total  authorized  disturbance,  or  to  the  level  allowed  by  collocated  ACEC/wildlife 
allocations,  whichever  is  more  restrictive  (see  Table  R2.14-5).  Wildlife  habitat  disturbance 
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I caps  only  apply  to  lands  not  already  included  under  ACECs  or  wildlife  allocation  distur- 

bance caps. 

Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

Future  Assessment  Areas.  Lands  within  FAAs  are  neither  reserve  lands  nor  DFAs;  they 
are  simply  areas  that  are  deferred  for  future  assessment.  The  future  assessment  will  deter- 
mine their  suitability  for  renewable  energy  development  or  for  ecological  conservation.  If 
renewable  energy  development  occurs  on  FAA  lands,  a Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  would 
not  be  required.  FAAs  for  each  alternative  are  included  and  located  as  shown  in  Table 
IV.1-2  and  Figure  11.5-1  in  Volume  II.  The  FAAs  represent  areas  where  renewable  energy 
development  or  inclusion  to  the  reserve  design  could  be  implemented  through  an  amend- 
ment to  the  DRECP  but  additional  assessment  would  be  needed. 

Because  most  of  the  FAAs  are  presented  as  "undesignated  areas"  in  the  action  alternatives, 
there  would  be  no  difference  between  the  FAAs  in  Alternative  2 except  that  renewable 
development  in  an  FAA  would  not  require  a BLM  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  so  the  envi- 
ronmental review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  location  were  left  undes- 
ignated. Development  or  Conservation  Designation  of  the  FAAs  would  not  likely  impact 
BLM  land  designations,  classifications,  allocations,  or  lands  inventoried  or  managed  for  wil- 
derness characteristics. 

Special  Analysis  Areas.  Designating  the  SAAs  as  development  would  result  in  impacts 
similar  to  those  identified  for  the  DFAs  for  the  Plan-wide  impacts.  SAAs  may  impact  BLM 
land  designations,  classifications,  allocations,  or  lands  inventoried  or  managed  for  wilder- 
ness characteristics;  however,  impacts  would  be  minimal  due  to  the  overall  limited  size  of 
SAA  areas. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

The  implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well 
as  the  development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other 
lands.  The  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development  covered  by  the  Plan  would  be 
lessened  in  several  ways.  First,  the  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alternative,  including 
specific  biological  reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  Also,  the  implemen- 
tation of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations,  and  standards  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  proj- 
ect development.  If  significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  implementation  of  CMAs  and 
compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  then  specific  mitigation  measures  are  rec- 
ommended in  this  section. 
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Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  2 (presented  in  Volume  11,  Section  11.3.1.1) 
defines  specific  actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation 
strategy  includes  a definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  Alternative  2. 

For  NLCS,  CMAs  would  be  the  same  as  the  Preferred  Alternative  except  for  the  following: 

• Lands  and  Realty 

o Rights-of-Way 

■ Site  Rights-of-Way  (Nonrenewable  Energy,  Nonlinear  Rights-of- 
Way)-  National  Conservation  Lands  would  be  exclusion  areas.^  Excep- 
tions would  only  be  considered  where  they  clearly  do  not  impact  National 
Conservation  Lands  values. 

■ Renewable  Energy  Generation  - National  Conservation  Lands  would  be 
exclusion  areas  for  renewable  energy  ROWs  (development  and  testing). 

■ Linear  Rights-of-Way  - Exclusion  except  for  existing  corridors.  Excep- 
tions only  considered  where  they  clearly  do  not  impact  National  Conser- 
vation Lands  values  or  require  mitigation/compensation  resulting  in  net 
benefit  to  National  Conservation  Lands  unit 

• Recreation  and  Visitor  Services  - Competitive  and  Commercial  Special  Recrea- 
tion Permits  (SRPs)  would  be  permitted. 

• Wildlife  Habitat  Disturbance  caps  - Development  in  National  Conservation 
Lands  would  be  limited  to  0.25%  of  total  authorized  disturbance. 

For  NLCS  lands  and  ACECs,  no  renewable  energy  development  would  be  allowed.  For  SRMAs, 
geothermal  development  would  be  allowed  but  with  no  surface  occupancy  stipulation. 

For  NSHT,  CMAs  would  be  the  same  as  described  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  except  as 
described  below. 

• Lands  and  Realty 

o Rights-of-Way 

■ Site  ROWs:  NSHT  Management  Corridors  would  be  exclusion  areas. 


3 Defined  in  the  BLM  Land  Use  Planning  Handbook  (H-1601-1)  as  “areas  which  are  not  available  for 
location  of  rights-of-way  under  any  conditions. 
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p ■ Linear  ROWs:  NSHT  Management  Corridors  would  be  exclusion  areas 

except  in  designated  transmission  corridors.  Where  development  in  trans- 
mission corridors  affects  trail  management  corridors,  an  analysis  must  be 
performed  to  ensure  that  it  does  not  substantially  interfere  with  the  nature 
and  purposes  of  the  trail,  and  that  mitigation/compensation  results  in  a net 
benefit  to  the  trail. 

o Land  tenure:  Lands  within  NSHT  Management  Corridors  would  be  retained;  no 
exchange  or  disposal  would  be  permitted. 

The  CMAs  applicable  to  managed  and  inventoried  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics 
presented  in  Section  IV.14.3.2.1.1  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  required  for  Alter- 
native 2 as  well.  Inventoried  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  within  DFAs  or  trans- 
mission corridors  would  not  be  managed  to  protect  those  characteristics. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain  impacts 
of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory  Setting  in 
Volume  III.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized  for  the  No 
Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.14.3. 1.1.1. 

i* 

Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  mitigation  measures 
will  be  applied  to  further  reduce  identified  adverse  impacts  described  for  Impacts  LD-1  and 
LD-2.  The  two  mitigation  measures  applicable  to  the  Preferred  Alternative,  identified  in 
Section  IV.14.3.2.1.1,  would  be  the  same  as  those  presented  for  Alternative  2. 

IV.14.3.4.1.2  Impacts  of  the  Reserve  Design 

The  reserve  design  would  result  in  over  8.6  million  acres  of  BLM  lands  in  conservation,  3.2 
million  acres  of  which  already  exist.  Alternative  2 reserve  design  would  designate  over  1 
million  more  acres  of  NLCS  lands  than  the  Preferred  Alternative.  As  with  the  Preferred 
Alternative,  the  reserve  design  would  affect  other  BLM  designations  if  the  purpose  of  the 
reserve  design  were  contrary  to  the  mandates  of  the  other  designations.  For  many  BLM 
designations,  classifications,  and  allocations,  including  wilderness  areas,  WSAs,  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers,  ACECs,  wildlife  management  areas,  and  inventoried  lands  with  wil- 
derness characteristics  the  reserve  design  would  have  limited  or  no  adverse  effects  to  their 
management  and  purpose. 
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For  NSHTs,  the  reserve  design  would  provide  additional  protection  from  a 10-mile  [from 
trail  centerline)  management  corridor  that  would  be  defined  and  would  contain  explicit 
management  direction,  resulting  in  beneficial  impacts  to  NSHTs. 

SRMAs  would  be  managed  for  their  targeted  recreation  activities,  experiences  and  benefits. 
SRMA  recreation  setting  characteristics — physical  components  of  remoteness,  naturalness 
and  facilities;  social  components  of  contact,  group  size  and  evidence  of  use;  and  operational 
components  of  access,  visitor  services  and  management  controls,  would  be  maintained,  and 
enhanced  where  possible. 

Alternative  2 would  limit  saleable  minerals  on  all  NLCS  land  to  parcels  under  2,000  acres. 
Management  guidance  and  CMAs  have  been  incorporated  to  the  reserve  design  elements  to 
ensure  BLM  continues  to  allow  mining,  linear  features,  and  other  more  intensive  uses  while 
still  meeting  the  purpose  of  the  reserves.  Alternative  2 would  allow  some  uses  on  SRMAs 
within  the  reserve  design,  such  as  Special  Recreation  Permits. 

IV.14.3.4.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  on  BLM  Land: 
Alternative  2 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA,  and  the 
impacts  of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.14.3.4.2. 1 Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

The  Plan-wide  impacts  to  BLM  designations  discussed  in  Section  IV.14.3.4.1.1  exclusively 
apply  to  BLM  land.  Therefore,  the  type  of  impacts  related  to  BLM  LUPA  actions  would  be 
the  same  as  in  the  Plan-wide  impacts. 

IV.14.3.4.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

Designations,  allocations,  and  classifications  of  NLCS  lands,  ACECs,  SRMAs,  wildlife  alloca- 
tions, and  managed  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  would  benefit  sensitive  cultural 
and  natural  resource  areas,  other  sensitive  resources  (e.g.,  paleontological,  geologic),  scenic 
values,  and  recreational  values.  Any  reductions  in  acres  of  designations,  such  as  ACECs  or 
SRMAs,  could  result  in  adverse  effects  to  cultural  and  natural  resource  values. 

NLCS  Lands.  Alternative  2 would  propose  to  designate  all  lands  in  the  CDCA  as  NLCS  lands 
except  open  OHV  areas,  DFAs,  and  active  mine  locations.  Existing  and  proposed  acres  of 
BLM  land  designations,  classifications,  allocations,  and  lands  with  wilderness  character- 
istics are  presented  in  Table  R2.14-2  by  alternative  (Appendix  R2).  The  allowable  uses  pro- 
posed in  this  alternative  would  be  the  most  restrictive  of  all  alternatives  in  response  to  the 
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larger  renewable  energy  development  footprint.  As  such,  site  rights-of-way  and  linear 
rights-of-way  would  be  exclusion  areas  except  for  existing  corridors.  Mineral  rights-of-way 
would  be  limited,  and  some  areas  would  be  targeted  for  potential  withdrawal  from  use. 
Competitive  and  Commercial  Special  Recreation  Permits  would  be  permitted. 

Under  Alternative  2,  Sperry  Wash  Road,  El  Mirage  Interpretive  Trail  East,  and  El  Mirage 
Interpretive  Trail  West  would  be  nominated  for  National  Recreation  Trail  designation.  In 
addition,  the  Nadeau  Road  National  Recreation  Trail  Management  Corridor  of  0.5-mile 
[from  trail  centerline)  would  be  designated. 

National  Trail  Management  Corridor.  Under  Alternative  2,  approximately  2,478,000 
acres  of  National  Trail  Management  Corridors  would  be  proposed  for  designation  as  this 
alternative  would  establish  a corridor  width  generally  10  miles  from  the  centerline  of 
NSHT  trails  [Appendix  R2,  Table  R2.14-2). 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers.  Under  Alternative  2,  the  Amargosa  River,  Mojave  River  [Afton 
Canyon),  and  Surprise  Canyon  Creek  would  be  managed  to  protect  the  "outstandingly 
remarkable  values,"  the  free-flowing  condition,  and  water  quality  in  the  designated  or  eligible 
segments.  All  proposed  actions  would  be  reviewed  on  a case-by-case  basis  to  ensure  that 
these  values  are  protected  or  enhanced.  A boundary  of  0.25  miles  on  either  side  of  the  river 
[above  mean  high  water  mark)  would  constitute  the  corridor.  Renewable  energy  development 
would  be  prohibited  in  these  segments. 

ACECs.  Under  Alternative  2,  38  new  ACECs  would  be  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  wildlife, 
plant,  and  cultural  resource  protection,  for  a total  of  121  ACECs  [see  Appendix  R2,  Tables 
R2.14-2  and  R2.14-3  ACECs  by  Alternative).  Management  of  existing  and  proposed  ACECs 
would  include  a disturbance  cap,  presented  in  Table  R2.14-4  by  alternative.  Total  acres  of 
ACECs  within  each  disturbance  cap  category  under  Alternative  2 are  summarized  in 
Table  IV.14-19. 


Table  IV.14-19 

Acres  of  ACECs  Within  Each  Disturbance  Cap  Category  Under  Alternative  2 


Disturbance  Cap 

0.10% 

0.25% 

1.0% 

116,000 

4,339,000 

651,000 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 
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Under  Alternative  2,  five  ACECs  would  be  reduced  in  size,  as  shown  in  Table  R2.14-3  and 
Table  lV.14-20,  and  the  lands  would  be  reprioritized  for  renewable  energy  development 
instead  of  management  for  cultural  or  biological  resources.  All  other  existing  ACECs  would 
remain  the  same  or  increase  in  size  (acres)  as  shown  in  Table  R2.14-3  (Appendix  R2). 

Table  IV.14-20 

ACECs  With  Reduced  Acres  Under  Alternative  2 


ACEC  Unit  Name 

Acreage  Difference 

Fremont-Kramer  DWMA  - Reduced 

-72,000 

Mojave  Monkey  Flower  - Reduced 

(from  the  renamed  Brisbane  Valley  Monkey  Flower  ACEC  portion) 

-2,000 

Ord-Rodman  DWMA -Reduced 

-67,000 

Superior-Cronese  DWMA  - Reduced 

-115,000 

Western  Rand  Mountains  - Reduced 

-13,000 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 

Wildlife  Allocations.  Alternative  2 would  propose  to  designate  approximately  1,100  acres 
as  wildlife  allocations  to  emphasize  protection  and  enhancement  of  important  plant  and 
animal  habitats. 

SRMAs.  Under  Alternative  2,  36  new  SRMAs  would  be  proposed,  for  a total  of  38  existing 
and  proposed  SRMAs.  Existing  and  proposed  SRMAs  are  shown  in  Table  R2.14-4 
(Appendix  R2). 

Lands  with  wilderness  characteristics.  Under  Alternative  2,  of  the  approximately 

633.000  acres  inventoried  and  found  to  have  wilderness  characteristics,  approximately 

317.000  acres  would  be  managed  to  protect  wilderness  characteristics.  No  renewable 
energy  development  would  be  allowed  within  these  managed  lands.  The  remaining  approx- 
imately 316,000  inventoried  acres  would  not  be  managed  to  protect  these  characteristics 
and  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  would  be  an  allowable  use. 

Multiple-Use  Classes.  Under  Alternative  2,  multiple-use  classes  would  be  replaced  by  BLM 
designations,  classifications,  and  allocations.  Table  R2.14-6  shows  the  crosswalk  between 
multiple-use  classes  and  proposed  BLM  designations,  classifications,  and  allocations 
by  alternative. 

Alternative  2 would  amend  the  COCA  Plan  to  replace  multiple-use  classes  with  existing  and 
proposed  designations,  classifications,  and  allocations  that  would  allow  for  some  development 
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and  some  conservation.  Under  ACECs,  NLCS  lands,  SRMAs,  and  Extensive  Recreation  Man- 
agement Areas,  new  development  would  not  be  allowed.  Maintenance,  retrofitting  projects, 
and  operation  of  existing  or  previously  approved  facilities  would  be  allowed.  Under  DFAs, 
technology  development  would  be  allowed  with  implementation  of  some  CMAs. 

The  types  of  BLM  land  designations,  allocations,  and  classifications  that  would  replace 
multiple-use  classes  under  Alternative  2 would  be  similar  to  the  Preferred  Alternative  [as 
described  in  Section  IV.14.3.2.2.2.)  except  that  more  acres  would  be  designated  as  DFAs 
and  NLCS  lands  or  other  Conservation  Designations. 

IV.14.3.4.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  2 

The  analysis  of  Covered  Activities  under  the  NCCP  is  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of 
the  interagency  alternatives.  Reserve  design  features  and  other  conservation  actions  under 
the  NCCP  alternatives  represent  more  detailed  categories  of  the  reserve  design  under  the 
interagency  Plan-wide  alternatives.  These  NCCP  differences  in  reserve  design  features  do 
not  affect  nonbiological  resources  analyzed  in  this  document,  and  the  analysis  of  reserve 
design  and  conservation  and  management  actions  under  the  NCCP  is  therefore  equivalent 
to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of  the  interagency  alternatives,  as  described  in  Section  IV.14.3.4.1. 

IV.  14.3.4.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan 

BLM  lands  with  conservation  and  renewable  energy  designations,  classifications,  alloca- 
tions, and  management  of  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  are  under  federal  jurisdic- 
tion administered  by  BLM.  Therefore,  the  GCP  does  not  apply  to  these  lands. 

IV.14.3.4.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.14.3.4.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  on  BLM  land  designations,  classifications, 
and  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  would  be  the  same  under  all  alternatives.  These 
impacts  are  as  described  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.14.3. 1.4.1,  Impacts  of 
Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area. 

IV.14.3.4.5.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

As  described  above  for  the  Plan  Area,  designations,  allocations,  and  classifications  of  NLCS 
lands,  ACECs,  SRMAs,  wildlife  allocations,  and  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  would 
benefit  sensitive  cultural  and  natural  resource  areas,  other  sensitive  resources  (e.g.,  pale- 
ontological, geologic),  scenic  values,  and  recreational  values.  Any  reductions  in  acres  of 
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designations,  such  as  ACECs  or  SRMAs,  could  result  in  adverse  effects  to  cultural  and  nat- 
ural resource  values  Outside  the  Plan  Area. 

Existing  and  proposed  BLM  land  designations,  classifications,  allocations,  and  lands  v^ith 
wilderness  characteristics  under  Alternative  2 Outside  the  Plan  Area  are  presented  in 
Table  lV.14-21. 


Table  IV.14-21 

Acres  of  BLM  Land  Designations,  Classifications,  and 
Allocations  Outside  the  Plan  Area  - Alternative  2 


BLM  Lands^ 

Outside  the  Plan  Area 
(acres) 

Existing^  and  proposed  NLCS  Lands 

426,000 

Existing  and  proposed  ACEC 

269,000 

Existing  and  proposed  SRMAs 

173,000 

Wildlife  allocations 

0 

Inventoried  Lands  with  wilderness  characteristics 

76,000 

These  designations  may  overlap. 

^ Wilderness  areas,  WSAs,  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers,  NSHTs,  and  other  special  areas  identified  through  acts  of 
Congress  (LLPAs). 

Note:  The  follo\wing  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 

IV.14.3.4.6  Comparison  of  Alternative  2 With  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  1V.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  2 with 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.14.3.4.6.1  Alternative  2 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

A comparison  of  renewable  energy  development  areas  between  Alternative  2 and  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative  is  summarized  in  Table  IV.14-22. 
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Table  IV.14-22 

Alternative  2 Compared  With  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  DFAs  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 


BLM  Designations, 
Classifications, 
Allocations,  and  Lands 
With  Wilderness 
Characteristics 

Alternative  2 
(acres) 

Preferred 

Alternative 

(acres) 

Comparison 

Development  Focus 
Areas 

202,250 

122,000 

Alternative  2 would  have  80,250  more 
acres  within  DFAs  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative. 

Existing  and  proposed 

0 

0 

Alternative  2 and  the  Preferred 

ACECs 

DFA 

DFAs 

Alternative  would  be  the  same  for  this 
parameter. 

Existing  and  proposed 

0 

0 

Alternative  2 would  allow  surface 

SRMAs 

DFAs 

DFAs 

occupying  geothermal  development  in 
portions  of  one  SRMA,  but  would 
otherwise  be  the  same  as  the  Preferred 
Alternative. 

Managed  lands 

317,000 

350,000 

Alternative  2 would  have  33,000  fewer 

with  wilderness 

managed 

managed 

acres  of  managed  lands  with 

characteristics 

0 acres  within 

0 acres  within 

wilderness  characteristics  than  the 

DFAs 

DFAs 

Preferred  Alternative. 

Inventoried  lands 

32,000 

18,000 

Alternative  2 would  have  14,000  more 

with  wilderness 
characteristics 

within  DFAs 

within  DFAs 

acres  within  DFAs  in  inventoried  lands 
with  wilderness  characteristics  than 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Alternative  2 would  likely  result  in  greater  impacts  to  BLM  land  designations,  classifica- 
tions, and  allocations  due  to  the  development  of  renewable  energy  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative  because  it  would  have  more  areas  designated  as  DFAs  and  more  potential  acres 
of  disturbance  due  to  development.  Overall,  Alternative  2 would  have  greater  direct  and 
indirect  impacts  on  the  values  and  protected  resources  of  BLM  land  designations,  classifica- 
tions, allocations  from  potential  renewable  energy  development  than  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 
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IV.14.3.4.6.2  Alternative  2 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  BLM  LUPA 

A comparison  between  Alternative  2 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  within  existing  and  pro- 
posed conservation  lands  or  Reserve  Design  Lands  for  the  Plan-wide  DRECP  is  summarized 
in  Table  lV.14-23. 


Table  IV.14-23 

Alternative  2 Compared  With  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  Reserve  Design  Lands 

Within  the  Plan-wide  DRECPi 


BLM  Designations, 
Classifications, 
Allocations,  and  Lands 
With  Wilderness 
Characteristics 

Alternative  2 
(acres) 

Preferred 

Alternative 

(acres) 

Comparison 

Wilderness  Areas, 
WSAs,  and  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 

3,188,000 

3,188,000 

These  designations  would  be  the  same 
under  both  the  Preferred  Alternative  and 
Alternative  2.  These  lands  would  be 
managed  as  National  Conservation  Lands 
under  both  alternatives. 

National  Conservation 
Lands 

5,431,000 

3,827,000 

Alternative  2 would  designate  1,604,000 
acres  more  of  NLCS  lands  as  compared  to 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

NSHT  Management 
Corridors 

2,479,000 

(10-mile 

buffer) 

1,333,000 
(5-mile  buffer) 

Alternative  2 would  designate  1,146,000 
more  acres  of  NSHT  management 
corridors  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

ACECs 

855,000 
121  Units 

2,277,000 
127  Units 

Alternative  2 would  have  1,422,000 
fewer  acres  of  ACECs  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative.  Alternative  2 would  reduce  4 
ACECs,  and  the  Preferred  Alternative 
would  reduce  or  eliminate  4 ACECs. 
Alternative  2 would  have  6 fewer  new  or 
existing  ACECs  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative. 

Wildlife  allocations 

1,100 

19,000 

Alternative  2 would  have  17,900  fewer 
acres  of  wildlife  allocations  than  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

SRMAs 

589,000 
38  Units 

673,000 
40  Units 

Alternative  2 would  have  84,000  fewer 
acres  of  SRMAs  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative  and  2 fewer  SRMAs. 

Managed  lands 
with  wilderness 
characteristics 

317,000 

350,000 

The  Preferred  Alternative  would  manage 
33,000  more  acres  of  lands  with 
wilderness  characteristics  than 
Alternative  2. 
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Table  IV.14-23 

Alternative  2 Compared  With  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  Reserve  Design  Lands 

Within  the  Plan-wide  DRECPi 


BLM  Designations, 
Classifications, 
Allocations,  and  Lands 
With  Wilderness 
Characteristics 

Alternative  2 
(acres) 

Preferred 

Alternative 

(acres) 

Comparison 

Inventoried  lands 

316,000 

283,000 

Alternative  2 would  have  33,000  more 

with  wilderness 

acres  of  inventoried  but  not  managed 

characteristics 

lands  with  wilderness  characteristics. 

Outside  Plan  Area 

Alternative  2 would  have  more  acres  of 

NLCS  Lands 

426,000 

221,000 

NLCS  lands  Outside  the  Plan  Area  than 

ACECs 

269,000 

269,000 

the  Preferred  Alternative  but  the  same  as 

SRMAs 

173,000 

173,000 

the  Preferred  Alternative  for  ACECs, 

Wildlife  Allocation 

0 

0 

SRMAs,  wildlife  allocations,  and 

Inventoried  lands  with 

76,000 

76,000 

inventoried  lands  with  wilderness 

wilderness 

characteristics. 

characteristics 

Managed  lands 

0 

0 

with  wilderness 

characteristics 

Areas  may  have  more  than  one  BLM  designation,  classification  or  allocation;  so  the  acres  do  not  add  up  to  the  total  DRECP  acres. 
Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Within  the  Plan  Area,  Alternative  2 has  more  acres  of  BLM  land  that  would  be  designated 
for  conservation  and  protection  than  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Outside  the  Plan  Area, 
Alternative  2 would  have  more  acres  of  NLCS  lands  and  ACECs,  and  the  same  or  similar 
acres  of  SRMAs,  wildlife  allocations,  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics,  compared  with 
the  Preferred  Alternative.  Overall,  Alternative  2 would  result  in  greater  conservation  and 
protection  of  these  lands  Outside  the  Plan  Area  compared  with  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
Because  of  the  limited  use  allowed  in  the  conservation  lands.  Alternative  2 would  restrict 
nonconservation  and  nonrenewable  energy  use  more  so  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.14.3.4.6.3  Alternative  2 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  NCCP 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  2 are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section  IV.14.3.2.1 
for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  Alternative  2 with  the  Preferred 
Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  above  for  Plan-wide  DRECP. 
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IV.14.3.4.6.4  Alternative  2 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

BLM  lands  with  conservation  and  renewable  energy  designations,  classifications,  allocations, 
and  management  of  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  are  under  federal  jurisdiction 
administered  by  BLM.  Therefore,  the  GCP  does  not  apply  to  these  lands. 

IV.14.3.5  Alternative  3 

IV. 14.3.5.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  3 

IV.14.3.5.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

Table  lV.14-24  summarizes  potential  impacts  to  BLM  land  designations,  classifications,  and 
allocations  resulting  from  renewable  energy  and  approved  transmission  facility  develop- 
ment within  DFAs  under  Alternative  3.  DFA  configurations  include  lowest  biological  con- 
flict areas  and  certain  additional  areas  with  both  high  value  renewable  energy  resources 
and  biological  resource  values. 


Table  IV.14-24 

Acres  of  BLM  Lands  in  Development  Focus  Areas  and 
Impact  by  Technology  Type  - Alternative  3 


Land  Category 

Acres  of  BLM  Land 
in  Development 
Focus  Areas 

Potential  Impacts  by  Technology  T 

/pe  (acres) 

Solai^ 

Wincf 

Gf 

Trans- 

mission 

CDCA 

211,000 

29,000 

14,000 

7,000 

12,000 

Caliente  RMP 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bishop  RMP 

10 

0 

0 

0 

100 

Includes  ground-mounted  distributed  generation 
^ Disturbance  Footprint 
^ Plan  Area 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Under  Alternative  3,  approximately  62,100  acres  of  BLM-administered  lands  may  be  devel- 
oped for  renewable  energy.  DFAs  would  be  excluded  from  the  same  BLM  land  designations, 
classifications,  and  allocations  as  the  Preferred  Alternative.  No  direct  impacts  to  these 
areas  would  occur  under  Alternative  3.  Any  renewable  technology  or  transmission  devel- 
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opment  within  5 miles  of  these  areas  may  result  in  an  indirect  adverse  effect  on  the  view- 
shed,  air  quality,  values  of  solitude,  primitive  and  unconfined  types  of  recreation,  or  other 
features  of  scenic  value. 

Under  Alternative  3,  there  would  be  16  wilderness  areas  [160,500  acres),  5 WSAs  [32,000 
acres),  3 NSHTs  [247  miles),  and  approximately  330,000  acres  of  National  Trail  Manage- 
ment Corridors  within  5 miles  of  DFAs  [Table  R2.14-1,  alternatives  comparison  table). 
There  would  be  no  wild  and  scenic  rivers  within  5 miles  of  DFAs  under  this  alternative.  Any 
renewable  technology  or  transmission  development  within  5 miles  of  these  areas  may 
result  in  an  indirect  adverse  effect  on  the  viewshed,  air  quality,  values  of  solitude,  primitive 
and  unconfined  types  of  recreation,  or  other  features  of  scenic  value.  Impacts  would  be 
minor  to  moderate,  depending  on  the  technology  and  distance  from  special  designation 
areas.  CMAs  and  mitigation  measures  would  reduce  impacts. 

National  Trail  Management  Corridors.  Under  Alternative  3,  a National  Trail  Management 
Corridor  consisting  of  a 5-mile  area  from  the  trail  centerline,  would  be  proposed  [approxi- 
mately 1,333,000  acres).  DFAs  for  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  would 
not  overlap  with  this  proposed  corridor. 

Inventoried  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics.  Under  Alternative  3,  of  the  approxi- 
mately 633,000  acres  inventoried  and  found  to  have  wilderness  characteristics,  approxi- 
mately 374,000  would  be  managed  to  protect  these  characteristics.  No  renewable  energy 
development  would  be  allowed  within  these  managed  lands.  The  remaining  approximately 
259,000  inventoried  acres  would  not  be  managed  to  protect  these  characteristics  and 
renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  would  be  an  allowable  use. 

Under  this  alternative,  inventoried  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  would  be  reduced 
in  size  where  the  lands  would  be  reprioritized  for  renewable  energy  development. 
Inventoried  lands  found  to  have  wilderness  characteristics,  but  not  managed,  would  be 
reprioritized  for  development  of  approximately  800  acres  of  solar,  500  acres  of  wind,  50 
acres  of  geothermal,  and  300  acres  of  transmission  corridors  [approximately  2,000  acres 
total,  about  1%).  Mitigation/compensation,  as  prescribed  by  CMAs,  would  be  employed 
where  inventoried  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  may  be  impacted  by  development. 

Impact  LD-1:  Development  and  operation  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
facilities  would  reduce  the  value  of  designated  conservation  areas. 

Potential  direct  impacts  to  NSHT  management  corridors  and  inventoried  lands  with  wilder- 
ness characteristics  may  occur.  For  areas  where  DFAs  overlap  with  inventoried  lands  with 
wilderness  characteristics,  the  inventoried  lands  would  be  reduced  in  size  to  reprioritized 
use  for  renewable  energy  development.  Overall,  potential  reduction  in  scenic  value  and 
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impacts  to  characteristics  would  be  about  1%  of  the  inventoried  lands  and  impacts  would 
be  minimal.  CMAs  would  further  reduce  impacts. 

Indirect  impacts  to  wilderness  areas,  WSAs,  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers,  NLCS  lands, 
ACECs,  wildlife  allocations,  SRMAs,  and  open  OHV  areas  under  Alternative  3 may  also 
occur.  The  proximity  of  renewable  energy  development  to  these  lands  would  result  in  indi- 
rect effects  to  the  important  values  of  these  lands,  such  as  reduction  in  air  quality,  impacts 
to  visual  resources,  and  increased  noise  and  traffic.  These  types  of  impacts  would  reduce 
the  quality  of  the  lands  with  special  designation  and  change  the  nature  of  the  location. 
Overall,  impacts  would  be  minor  to  moderate,  depending  on  the  technology  used  and  dis- 
tance from  these  special  designation  areas. 

Impact  LD-2:  Development  and  operation  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
facilities  would  conflict  with  the  existing  management  goals  and  objectives  of  desig- 
nated conservation  areas. 

Alternative  3 would  not  directly  conflict  with  the  existing  management  goals  and  objectives 
of  designated  conservation  areas.  Development  on  DFAs  adjacent  to  or  near  designated 
conservation  areas  would  indirectly  affect  the  existing  management  goals  and  objectives,  in 
particular  the  protection  of  scenic  value.  Development  on  lands  with  wilderness  character- 
istics would  degrade  those  characteristics.  Renewable  energy  facilities  would  introduce 
industrial  structures  that  would  conflict  with  the  natural  area.  Renewable  development 
could  occur  on  more  than  2,000  acres  of  inventoried  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics. 
Development  on  inventoried  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  would  degrade  those 
characteristics. 

Under  Alternative  3,  development  within  National  Conservation  Lands  would  be  limited  to 
0.25%  of  total  authorized  disturbance,  or  to  the  level  allowed  by  collocated  ACEC/wildlife 
allocations,  whichever  is  more  restrictive.  Wildlife  habitat  disturbance  caps  would  only 
apply  to  lands  not  already  included  under  ACECs  or  wildlife  allocation  disturbance  caps. 

Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

Future  Assessment  Areas.  Lands  within  FAAs  are  neither  reserve  lands  nor  DFAs;  they 
are  simply  areas  that  are  deferred  for  future  assessment.  The  future  assessment  will  deter- 
mine their  suitability  for  renewable  energy  development  or  for  ecological  conservation.  If 
renewable  energy  development  occurs  on  FAA  lands,  a Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  would 
not  be  required.  FAAs  for  each  alternative  are  included  and  located  as  shown  in  Table 
IV.1-2  and  Figure  II. 6-1  in  Volume  II.  The  FAAs  represent  areas  where  renewable  energy 
development  or  inclusion  to  the  reserve  design  could  be  implemented  through  an  amend- 
ment to  the  DRECP  but  additional  assessment  would  be  needed. 
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Because  most  of  the  FAAs  are  presented  as  "undesignated  areas”  in  the  action  alternatives, 
there  would  be  no  difference  between  the  FAAs  in  Alternative  3 except  that  renewable 
development  in  an  FAA  would  not  require  a BLM  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  so  the  envi- 
ronmental review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  location  were  left  undes- 
ignated. Development  or  Conservation  Designation  of  the  FAAs  would  not  likely  impact 
BLM  land  designations,  classifications,  allocations,  or  lands  inventoried  or  managed  for  wil- 
derness characteristics. 

Special  Analysis  Areas.  Designating  the  SAAs  as  conservation  would  not  result  in  adverse 
impacts  to  BLM  land  designations,  classifications,  allocations,  or  lands  inventoried  or  man- 
aged for  wilderness  characteristics.  Impacts  would  be  the  same  as  those  explained  for  the 
Plan-wide  reserve  design  in  Section  IV.14.3.5.1.2,  Impacts  of  the  Reserve  Design,  below. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  as  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  EIR/EIS  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered 
Activities  could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  Plan  amendment. 
However,  development  of  renewable  energy  on  Variance  Lands  would  not  require  a BLM 
Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat 
simpler  than  if  the  location  were  left  undesignated.  Conservation  Designation  of  the  DRECP 
Variance  Lands  would  result  in  beneficial  effects  to  BLM  land  designations,  classifications, 
allocations,  or  lands  inventoried  or  managed  for  wilderness  characteristics  due  to 
increased  protection  and  conservation  of  these  lands.  Development  of  the  DRECP  Variance 
Lands  could  result  in  adverse  effects  to  BLM  land  designations,  classifications,  allocations, 
or  lands  inventoried  or  managed  for  wilderness  characteristics  due  to  increased  protection 
and  conservation  of  these  lands. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

The  implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well 
as  the  development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other 
lands.  The  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development  covered  by  the  Plan  would  be 
lessened  in  several  ways.  First,  the  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alternative,  including 
specific  biological  reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  Also,  the  implemen- 
tation of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations,  and  standards  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  proj- 
ect development.  If  significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  implementation  of  CMAs  and 
compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  then  specific  mitigation  measures  are  rec- 
ommended in  this  section. 
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Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  3 [presented  in  Volume  11,  Section  11.3.1.1) 
defines  specific  actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation 
strategy  includes  a definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  Alternative  3. 

For  NLCS,  CMAs  would  be  the  same  as  described  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  except  as 
described  below. 

• Lands  and  Realty 

o Rights-of-Way 

■ Site  Rights-of-Way  (Nonrenewable  Energy,  Nonlinear  Rights-of-Way) 

- National  Conservation  Lands  would  be  considered  exclusion  areas. 
Exceptions  would  only  be  considered  where  they  clearly  do  not  impact 
National  Conservation  Lands  values. 

■ Renewable  Energy  Generation  - National  Conservation  Lands  would  be 
exclusion  areas  for  renewable  energy  ROWs  [development  and  testing). 

■ Linear  Rights-of-Way  - Transmission  would  only  be  permitted  in  exist- 
ing transmission  corridors.  National  Conservation  Lands  would  be  avoid- 
ance areas  for  all  other  linear  ROWs. 

• Recreation  and  Visitor  Services  - BLM  would  not  permit  competitive  SRPs. 
Commercial  SRPs  would  be  limited  to  those  uses  that  allow  for  enjoyment  of 
National  Conservation  Lands  values. 

• Wildlife  Habitat  Disturbance  caps  - Development  in  National  Conservation 
Lands  would  be  limited  to  0.25%  of  total  authorized  disturbance. 

For  NLCS  lands  and  ACECs,  no  renewable  energy  development  would  be  allowed.  For 
SRMAs,  geothermal  development  would  be  allowed  but  with  no  surface 
occupancy  stipulation. 

For  NSHT,  CMAs  would  be  the  same  as  described  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  except  as 
described  below. 

• Lands  and  Realty 

o Rights-of-Way 

■ Site  ROWs:  NSHT  Management  Corridors  would  be  exclusion  areas. 

■ Linear  ROWs:  NSHT  Management  Corridors  would  be  exclusion  areas, 
except  in  designated  transmission  corridors.  Exclude  cultural  landscapes, 
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high  potential  historic  sites,  and  high  potential  route  segments  identified 
along  historic  trails  corridors  from  transmission  except  in  approved  trans- 
mission corridors.  Where  development  affects  trail  management  corridors, 
an  analysis  must  be  performed  to  ensure  that  it  does  not  substantially  inter- 
fere with  the  nature  and  purposes  of  the  trail,  and  that  mitigation/compensa- 
tion results  in  a net  benefit  to  the  trail. 

o Lands  in  NSHT  Management  Corridors  would  be  retained.  Exchange  or  disposal 
would  not  be  permitted. 

There  would  be  no  mitigation  requirements  for  NSHTs  under  Alternative  3. 

For  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics,  in  addition  to  the  CMAs  listed  in  the  Preferred 
Alternative,  all  lands  identified  for  management  to  protect  wilderness  characteristics  under 
Alternative  3 would  be  closed  to  all  mechanized  and  motorized  transport. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  111.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized 
for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.14.3. 1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  mitigation  measures 
will  be  applied  to  further  reduce  identified  adverse  impacts  described  for  Impacts  LD-1  and 
LD-2.  The  two  mitigation  measures  applicable  to  the  Preferred  Alternative,  identified  in 
Section  IV.14.3.2.1.1,  would  be  the  same  as  those  presented  for  Alternative  3. 

IV.14.3. 5. 1.2  Impacts  of  the  Reserve  Design 

The  reserve  design  would  result  in  over  8.3  million  acres  of  BLM  lands  in  conservation,  3.2 
million  acres  of  which  already  exist.  The  reserve  design  under  Alternative  3 would  have 
fewer  acres  of  NLCS  lands  than  the  Preferred  Alternative.  As  with  the  Preferred  Alternative, 
the  reserve  design  would  affect  other  BLM  designations  if  the  purpose  of  the  reserve  design 
were  contrary  to  the  mandates  of  the  other  designations.  For  many  BLM  designations, 
classifications,  and  allocations,  including  wilderness  areas,  WSAs,  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers,  NSHT,  ACECs,  wildlife  management  areas,  and  inventoried  lands  with  wilderness 
characteristics  the  reserve  design  would  have  limited  or  no  adverse  effects  to  their  man- 
agement and  purpose. 
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For  NSHTs,  the  reserve  design  would  provide  additional  protection  from  a 5-mile  (from 
trail  centerline)  management  corridor  that  would  be  defined  and  would  contain  explicit 
management  direction,  resulting  in  beneficial  impacts  to  NSHTs. 

SRMAs  would  be  managed  for  their  targeted  recreation  activities,  experiences  and  benefits. 
SRMA  recreation  setting  characteristics  - physical  components  of  remoteness,  naturalness 
and  facilities;  social  components  of  contact,  group  size  and  evidence  of  use;  and  operational 
components  of  access,  visitor  services  and  management  controls,  would  be  maintained,  and 
enhanced  where  possible. 

Management  guidance  and  CMAs  have  been  incorporated  to  the  reserve  design  elements  to 
ensure  BLM  continues  to  allow  mining,  linear  features,  and  other  more  intensive  uses  while 
still  meeting  the  purpose  of  the  reserves. 

IV.  14.3.5.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  on  BLM  Land: 
Alternative  3 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA,  and  the 
impacts  of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.14.3.5.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

The  Plan-wide  impacts  to  BLM  designations  discussed  in  Section  IV.14.3.5.1.1  exclusively 
apply  to  BLM  land.  Therefore,  the  type  of  impacts  related  to  BLM  LUPA  actions  would  be 
the  same  as  in  the  Plan-wide  impacts. 

IV.14.3.5.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

Designations,  allocations,  and  classifications  of  NLCS  lands,  ACECs,  SRMAs,  wildlife  alloca- 
tions, and  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  would  benefit  sensitive  cultural  and  nat- 
ural resource  areas,  other  sensitive  resources  [e.g.,  paleontological,  geologic),  scenic  values, 
and  recreational  values.  Any  reductions  in  acres  of  designations,  such  as  ACECs  or  SRMAs, 
could  result  in  adverse  effects  to  cultural  and  natural  resource  values. 

NLCS  Lands.  Alternative  3 would  emphasize  larger  landscape  connecting  corridors.  It 
would  not  include  smaller  cultural  and  botanic  areas  that  are  not  components  of  a larger 
landscape.  Existing  and  proposed  acres  of  BLM  land  designations,  classifications,  alloca- 
tions, and  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  are  presented  in  Table  R2.14-2  (Appen- 
dix R2).  Use  allocations  would  be  more  limiting  than  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Site  rights- 
of-way  would  be  exclusion  areas  and  linear  rights-of-way  would  be  avoidance  areas  except 
for  transmission,  which  would  be  permitted  in  existing  corridors.  Mineral  rights-of-way 
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would  be  limited,  and  some  areas  would  be  targeted  for  potential  withdrawal  from  use. 

BLM  would  not  permit  Competitive  Special  Recreation  Permits,  and  Commercial  Special 
Recreation  Permits  would  be  limited. 

This  alternative  would  manage  adverse  effects  to  cultural  resources  via  alternative  mitiga- 
tion that  includes  regional  synthesis  and  interpretation  of  existing  archaeological  data. 

Under  Alternative  3,  Sperry  Wash  Road,  El  Mirage  Interpretive  Trail  East,  and  El  Mirage 
Interpretive  Trail  West  would  be  nominated  for  National  Recreation  Trail  designation.  In 
addition,  the  Nadeau  Road  National  Recreation  Trail  Management  Corridor  of  0.5-mile 
[from  trail  centerline)  would  be  designated. 

National  Trail  Management  Corridors.  Under  Alternative  3,  a National  Trail  Management 
Corridor  consisting  of  a 5-mile  area  from  the  trail  centerline,  would  be  proposed  [approxi- 
mately 1,333,000  acres).  DFAs  for  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  would 
not  overlap  with  this  proposed  corridor. 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers.  Under  Alternative  3,  the  Amargosa  River,  Mojave  River  [Afton 
Canyon),  and  Surprise  Canyon  Creek  would  be  managed  to  protect  the  “outstandingly 
remarkable  values,"  the  free-flowing  condition,  and  water  quality  in  the  designated  or 
eligible  segments.  All  proposed  actions  would  be  reviewed  on  a case-by-case  basis  to 
ensure  that  these  values  are  protected  or  enhanced.  A boundary  of  0.25  miles  on  either  side 
of  the  river  [above  mean  high  water  mark)  would  constitute  the  corridor.  Renewable 
energy  development  would  be  prohibited  in  these  segments. 

ACECs.  Under  Alternative  3,  40  new  ACECs  would  be  proposed  for  designation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  wildlife,  plant,  and  cultural  resource  protection,  for  a total  of  123  ACECs  [see 
Appendix  R2,  Tables  R2.14-2  and  R2.14-3  ACECs  by  Alternative).  Management  of  existing 
and  proposed  ACECs  would  include  a disturbance  cap,  presented  in  Table  R2.14-4  by  alter- 
native. Total  acres  of  ACECs  within  each  disturbance  cap  category  under  Alternative  3 are 
summarized  in  Table  IV.14-25. 


Table  IV.14-25 

Acres  of  ACECs  Within  Each  Disturbance  Cap  Category  Under  Alternative  3 


Disturbance  Cap 

0.10% 

0.25% 

1.0% 

170,000 

3,078,000 

2,360,000 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 
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Under  Alternative  3,  two  ACECs  would  be  reduced  and  one  would  be  eliminated,  including 
the  Desert  Tortoise  Natural  Area,  as  shown  in  Table  R2.14-3  (Appendix  R2}  and  Table 
IV.14-26,  and  the  lands  would  be  reprioritized  for  renewable  energy  development  instead 
of  management  for  cultural  or  biological  resources.  All  other  existing  ACECs  would  remain 
the  same  or  increase  in  size  [acres],  as  shown  in  Table  R2.14-3  (Appendix  R2).  The  Mojave 
Monkey  Flower  ACEC  would  be  renamed  into  two  ACECs,  the  Brisbane  Valley  Mojave 
Monkey  Flower  and  Daggett  Ridge  Mojave  Monkey  Flower  ACECs. 

Table  IV.14-26 

ACECs  With  Reduced  Acres  Under  Alternative  3 


ACEC  Unit  Name 

Acreage  Difference 

Desert  Tortoise  Natural  Area  - Eliminated 

-3,000 

Fremont-Kramer  DWMA  - Reduced 

-2,000 

Western  Rand  Mountains  - Reduced 

-1,000 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Wildlife  Allocations.  Alternative  3 would  not  propose  to  designate  wildlife  allocations  to 
emphasize  protection  and  enhancement  of  important  plant  and  animal  habitats. 

SRMAs.  Under  Alternative  3,  35  new  SRMAs  would  be  proposed,  for  a total  of  37  existing  and 
proposed  SRMAs.  Existing  and  proposed  SRMAs  are  shown  in  Table  R2.14-4  (Appendix  R2). 

Lands  with  wilderness  characteristics.  Under  Alternative  3,  of  the  approximately  633,000 
acres  inventoried  and  found  to  have  wilderness  characteristics,  approximately  374,000 
acres  would  be  managed  to  protect  wilderness  characteristics.  No  renewable  energy 
development  would  be  allowed  within  these  managed  lands.  The  remaining  approximately 
259,000  inventoried  acres  would  not  be  managed  to  protect  these  characteristics  and 
renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  would  be  an  allowable  use. 

Multiple-Use  Classes.  Under  Alternative  3,  multiple-use  classes  would  be  replaced  by  BLM 
designations,  classifications,  and  allocations.  Table  R2.14-6  shows  the  crosswalk  between 
multiple-use  classes  and  proposed  BLM  designations,  classifications,  and  allocations. 

Alternative  3 would  amend  the  CDCA  Plan  to  replace  multiple-use  classes  with  existing  and 
proposed  designations,  classifications,  and  allocations  that  would  allow  for  some  development 
and  some  conservation.  Under  ACECs,  NLCS  lands,  SRMAs,  and  Extensive  Recreation  Man- 
agement Areas,  new  development  would  not  be  allowed.  Maintenance,  retrofitting  projects. 
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and  operation  of  existing  or  previously  approved  facilities  would  be  allowed.  Under  DFAs, 
technology  development  would  be  allowed  with  implementation  of  some  CMAs. 

The  types  of  BLM  land  designations,  allocations,  and  classifications  that  would  replace 
multiple-use  classes  under  Alternative  3 would  be  similar  to  the  Preferred  Alternative  (as 
described  in  Section  IV.14.3.2.2.2.}  except  that  NLCS  lands  would  focus  on  larger  landscape 
connecting  corridors. 

IV.14.3.5.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  3 

The  analysis  of  Covered  Activities  under  the  NCCP  is  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of 
the  interagency  alternatives.  Reserve  design  features  and  other  conservation  actions  under 
the  NCCP  alternatives  represent  more  detailed  categories  of  the  reserve  design  under  the 
interagency  Plan-wide  alternatives.  These  NCCP  differences  in  reserve  design  features  do 
not  affect  nonbiological  resources  analyzed  in  this  document,  and  the  analysis  of  reserve 
design  and  conservation  and  management  actions  under  the  NCCP  is  therefore  equivalent 
to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of  the  interagency  alternatives,  as  described  in  Section  IV.14.3.5.1. 

IV.14.3.5.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  3 

BLM  lands  with  conservation  and  renewable  energy  designations,  classifications,  alloca- 
tions, and  management  of  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  are  under  federal  jurisdic- 
tion administered  by  BLM.  Therefore,  the  GCP  does  not  apply  to  these  lands. 

IV.14.3.5.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.14.3.5.5.1  impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  on  BLM  land  designations,  classifications, 
and  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  would  be  the  same  under  all  alternatives.  These 
impacts  are  as  described  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.14.3. 1.4.1,  Impacts  of 
Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area. 

IV.14.3.5.5.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

As  described  above  for  the  Plan  Area,  designations,  allocations,  and  classifications  of  NLCS 
lands,  ACECs,  SRMAs,  wildlife  allocations,  and  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  would 
benefit  sensitive  cultural  and  natural  resource  areas,  other  sensitive  resources  (e.g.,  pale- 
ontological, geologic),  scenic  values,  and  recreational  values.  Any  reductions  in  acres  of 
designations,  such  as  ACECs  or  SRMAs,  could  result  in  adverse  effects  to  cultural  and  nat- 
ural resource  values  Outside  the  Plan  Area. 
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Existing  and  proposed  BLM  land  designations,  classifications,  allocations,  and  lands  with 
wilderness  characteristics  under  Alternative  3 Outside  the  Plan  Area  are  presented  in 
Table  lV.14-27. 


Table  IV.14-27 

Acres  of  BLM  Land  Designations,  Classifications,  Allocations 
Outside  the  Plan  Area  - Alternative  3 


BLM  Lands^ 

Outside  the  Plan  Area 
(acres) 

Existing^  and  proposed  NLCS  Lands 

172,000 

Existing  and  proposed  ACEC 

269,000 

Existing  and  proposed  SRMAs 

173,000 

Wildlife  allocation 

0 

Inventoried  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics 

76,000 

These  designations  may  overlap 

^ Wilderness  areas,  WSAs,  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers,  NSHTs,  and  other  special  areas  identified  through  acts  of 
Congress  (LLPAs). 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 

IV.  14.3.5.6  Comparison  of  Alternative  3 With  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  1V.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  3 with 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.14.3.5.6.1  Alternative  3 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

A comparison  of  renewable  energy  development  areas  between  Alternative  3 and  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative  is  summarized  in  Table  IV.14-28. 

Alternative  3 would  likely  result  in  fewer  impacts  to  BLM  land  designations,  classifications, 
allocations,  and  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  due  to  the  development  of  renewable 
energy  than  the  Preferred  Alternative  because  it  would  have  fewer  areas  designated  as  DFAs. 
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Table  IV.14-28 

Alternative  3 Compared  With  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  DFAs  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 


BLM  Designations, 
Classifications, 
Allocations,  and  Lands 
With  Wilderness 
Characteristics 

Alternative  3 
(acres) 

Preferred 

Alternative 

(acres) 

Comparison 

Development  Focus 
Areas 

62,100 

122,000 

Alternative  3 would  have  59,900  fewer 
acres  within  DFAs  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative. 

Existing  and  proposed 

0 

0 

Alternative  3 and  the  Preferred 

NLCS 

DFA 

DFAs 

Alternative  would  be  the  same  for  this 
parameter. 

Existing  and  proposed 

0 

0 

Alternative  3 and  the  Preferred 

ACECs 

DFA 

DFAs 

Alternative  would  be  the  same  for  this 
parameter. 

Existing  and  proposed 

0 

0 

Alternative  3 and  the  Preferred 

SRMAs 

DFAs 

DFAs 

Alternative  would  be  the  same  for  this 
parameter. 

Managed  lands 

317,000 

350,000 

Alternative  3would  have  33,000  fewer 

with  wilderness 

managed 

managed 

acres  of  managed  lands  with 

characteristics 

0 acres  within 

0 acres  within 

wilderness  characteristics  than  the 

DFAs 

DFAs 

Preferred  Alternative. 

Inventoried  lands 

32,000 

18,000 

Alternative  3 would  have  14,000  fewer 

with  wilderness 
characteristics 

within  DFAs 

within  DFAs 

acres  within  DFAs  in  inventoried  lands 
with  wilderness  characteristics  than 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Alternative  3 would  likely  result  in  fewer  impacts  to  BLM  land  designations,  classifications, 
and  allocations  due  to  the  development  of  renewable  energy  than  the  Preferred  Alternative 
because  it  would  have  fewer  areas  designated  as  DFAs  and  fewer  potential  acres  of  distur- 
bance due  to  development.  Overall,  Alternative  3 would  have  lower  direct  and  indirect 
impacts  on  the  values  and  protected  resources  of  BLM  land  designations,  classifications, 
allocations  from  potential  renewable  energy  development  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
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IV.14.3.5.6.2  Alternative  3 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  BLM  Land  Use 
Plan  Amendment 

A comparison  between  Alternative  3 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  within  existing  and  pro- 
posed conservation  lands  or  reserve  design  Lands  for  the  Plan-wide  DRECP  is  summarized 
in  Table  lV.14-29. 


Table  IV.14-29 

Alternative  3 Compared  With  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  Reserve  Design  Lands 

Within  the  Plan-wide  DRECPi 


BLM  Designations, 
Classifications, 
Allocations,  and  Lands 
With  Wilderness 
Characteristics 

Alternative  3 
(acres) 

Preferred 

Alternative 

(acres) 

Comparison 

Wilderness  Areas,  WSAs, 
and  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers 

3,188,000 

3,188,000 

These  designations  would  be  the  same 
under  both  the  Preferred  Alternative  and 
Alternative  3.  These  lands  would  be 
managed  as  National  Conservation  Lands 
under  both  alternatives. 

National  Conservation 
Lands 

3,634,000 

3,827,000 

Alternative  3 would  have  193,000  fewer 
acres  of  NLCS  designations  than  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

NSHT  Management 
Corridors 

1,333,000 

(5-mile 

buffer) 

1,333,000 
(5-mile  buffer) 

Alternative  3 would  have  the  same  acres 
of  NSHT  management  corridors  as  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

ACECs 

2,573,000 
123  Units 

2,277,000 
127  Units 

Alternative  3 would  have  296,000  more 
acres  of  ACECs  than  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native. Alternative  3 would  eliminate  or 
reduce  4 ACECs,  and  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native would  reduce  or  eliminate  4 
ACECs.  Alternative  3 would  have  4 fewer 
new  or  existing  ACECs  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative. 

Wildlife  allocations 

13,000 

19,000 

Alternative  3 would  have  6,000  fewer 
acres  of  wildlife  allocations  than  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

SRMAs 

690,000 
37  Units 

673,000 
40  Units 

Alternative  3 would  have  17,000  more 
acres  of  SRMAs  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative  and  3 fewer  SRMAs  overall. 

Managed  lands 
with  wilderness 
characteristics 

374,000 

350,000 

Alternative  3 would  manage  24,000  more 
acres  of  lands  with  wilderness  character- 
istics than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
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Table  IV.14-29 

Alternative  3 Compared  With  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  Reserve  Design  Lands 

Within  the  Plan-wide  DRECP^ 


BLM  Designations, 
Classifications, 
Allocations,  and  Lands 
With  Wilderness 
Characteristics 

Alternative  3 
(acres) 

Preferred 

Alternative 

(acres) 

Comparison 

Inventoried  lands 

259,000 

283,000 

Alternative  3 would  have  24,000  fewer 

with  wilderness 

acres  of  inventoried  but  not  managed 

characteristics 

lands  with  wilderness  characteristics. 

Outside  Plan  Area 

Alternative  3 would  have  more  acres  of 

NLCS  Lands 

426,000 

172,000 

NLCS  lands  than  the  Preferred  Alternative 

ACECs 

269,000 

269,000 

but  the  same  or  similar  acres  of  ACECs, 

SRMAs 

173,000 

173,000 

SRMAs,  wildlife  allocations,  and  inven- 

Wildlife  Allocation 

0 

0 

toried  and  managed  lands  with  wilder- 

Inventoried  lands 

76,000 

76,000 

ness  characteristics. 

with  wilderness 

characteristics 

Managed  lands 

0 

0 

with  wilderness 

characteristics 

Areas  may  have  more  than  one  BLM  designation,  classification  or  allocation;  so  the  acres  do  not  add  up  to  the  total  DRECP  acres. 
Note:  The  follow/ing  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values;  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Within  the  Plan  Area,  Alternative  3 has  fewer  acres  of  BLM  land  that  would  be  designated 
for  conservation  and  protection  [NLCS]  but  more  acres  of  ACECs,  SRMAs,  and  lands  man- 
aged for  wilderness  characteristics.  Outside  the  Plan  Area,  Alternative  3 would  have  fewer 
acres  of  NLCS  lands,  and  the  same  or  similar  acres  of  ACECs,  SRMAs,  wildlife  allocations, 
lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  [inventoried  and  managed],  compared  with  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative.  Overall,  Alternative  3 would  result  in  increased  conservation  and  pro- 
tection of  these  lands  Outside  the  Plan  Area  compared  with  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
Because  of  the  limited  use  allowed  in  the  conservation  lands,  Alternative  3 would  restrict 
nonconservation  and  nonrenewable  energy  use  more  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
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IV.14.3.5.6.3  Alternative  3 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  NCCP 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  3 are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.14.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  Alternative  3 with  the 
Preferred  Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  above  for  Plan-wide  DRECP. 

IV.14.3.5.6.4  Alternative  3 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

BLM  lands  with  conservation  and  renewable  energy  designations,  classifications,  alloca- 
tions, and  management  of  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  are  under  federal  jurisdic- 
tion administered  by  BLM.  Therefore,  the  GCP  does  not  apply  to  these  lands. 

IV.14.3.6  Alternative  4 

IV.143.6.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  4 

IV.14.3. 6.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

Table  IV.14-30  summarizes  potential  impacts  to  BLM  land  designations,  classifications,  and 
allocations  resulting  from  renewable  energy  and  approved  transmission  facility  develop- 
ment within  DFAs  under  Alternative  4.  DFA  configurations  include  lowest  biological  con- 
flict areas  and  certain  additional  areas  with  both  high  value  renewable  energy  resources 
and  biological  resource  values. 


Table  IV.14-30 

Acres  of  BLM  Lands  in  Development  Focus  Areas  and  Impact  by 
Technology  Type  - Alternative  4 


Land  Category 

Acres  of  BLM  Land 
in  Development 
Focus  Areas 

Potential  Impacts  by  Technology  T 

/pe  (acres) 

Solar^ 

Wind^ 

GT^ 

Trans- 

mission 

CDCA 

258,000 

33,000 

47,000 

5,000 

15,000 

Caliente  RMP 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bishop  RMP 

3 

0 

0 

0 

100 

Includes  ground-mounted  distributed  generation 
^ Disturbance  Footprint 
^ Plan  Area 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 
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Under  Alternative  4,  approximately  100,100  acres  of  BLM-administered  lands  may  be 
developed  for  renewable  energy.  DFAs  would  be  excluded  from  the  same  BLM  land  desig- 
nations, classifications,  and  allocations  as  the  Preferred  Alternative.  No  direct  impacts  to 
these  areas  would  occur  under  Alternative  4. 

Under  Alternative  4,  there  would  be  19  wilderness  areas  [300,000  acres],  5 WSAs  [32,000 
acres],  3 NSHTs  [329  miles],  and  193,000  acres  of  National  Trail  Management  Corridors 
within  5 miles  of  DFAs  [Table  R2.14-1,  alternatives  comparison  table].  There  would  be  no 
wild  and  scenic  rivers  within  5 miles  of  DFAs  under  this  alternative.  Any  renewable  tech- 
nology or  transmission  development  within  5 miles  of  these  areas  may  result  in  an  indirect 
adverse  effect  on  the  viewshed,  air  quality,  values  of  solitude,  primitive  and  unconfined 
types  of  recreation,  or  other  features  of  scenic  value. 

National  Trail  Management  Corridors.  Under  Alternative  4,  a National  Trail  Management 
Corridor,  consisting  of  a 1-mile  corridor  from  the  trail  centerline,  would  be  proposed 
[approximately  326,000  acres].  DFAs  for  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development 
would  not  overlap  with  this  proposed  corridor. 

Inventoried  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics.  Under  Alternative  4,  of  the  approxi- 
mately 633,000  acres  inventoried  and  found  to  have  wilderness  characteristics,  approxi- 
mately 256,000  would  be  managed  to  protect  these  characteristics.  No  renewable  energy 
development  would  be  allowed  within  these  managed  lands.  The  remaining  approximately 
377,000  inventoried  acres  would  not  be  managed  to  protect  these  characteristics  and 
renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  would  be  an  allowable  use.  Under  this 
alternative,  inventoried  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  would  be  reduced  in  size 
where  the  lands  would  be  reprioritized  for  renewable  energy  development.  Inventoried 
lands  found  to  have  wilderness  characteristics,  but  not  managed,  would  be  reprioritized  for 
development  of  approximately  8,000  acres  of  solar,  11,000  acres  of  wind,  100  acres  of  geo- 
thermal, and  1,000  acres  of  transmission  corridors  [approximately  20,000  acres  total, 
about  8%].  Mitigation/compensation,  as  prescribed  by  CMAs,  would  be  employed  where 
inventoried  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  may  be  impacted  by  development. 

Impact  LD-1:  Development  and  operation  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
facilities  would  reduce  the  value  of  designated  conservation  areas. 

Potential  direct  impacts  to  NSHT  management  corridors  and  inventoried  lands  with  wilder- 
ness characteristics  may  occur.  For  areas  where  DFAs  overlap  with  inventoried  lands  with 
wilderness  characteristics,  the  inventoried  lands  would  be  reduced  in  size  to  reprioritized 
use  for  renewable  energy  development. 
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Indirect  impacts  to  wilderness  areas,  WSAs,  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers,  NLCS  lands, 
ACECs,  wildlife  allocations,  SRMAs,  and  open  OHV  areas  under  Alternative  4 may  also 
occur.  The  proximity  of  renewable  energy  development  to  these  lands  would  result  in  indi- 
rect effects  to  the  important  values  of  these  lands,  such  as  reduction  in  air  quality,  impacts 
to  visual  resources,  and  increased  noise  and  traffic.  These  types  of  impacts  would  reduce 
the  quality  of  the  lands  with  special  designation  and  change  the  nature  of  the  location. 
Overall,  impacts  would  be  minor  to  moderate,  depending  on  the  technology  used  and  dis- 
tance from  these  special  designation  areas. 

Impact  LD-2:  Development  and  operation  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
facilities  would  conflict  with  the  existing  management  goals  and  objectives  of  desig- 
nated conservation  areas. 

Alternative  4 would  not  directly  conflict  with  the  existing  management  goals  and  objectives 
of  designated  conservation  areas.  Development  on  DFAs  adjacent  to  or  near  designated 
conservation  areas  would  indirectly  affect  the  existing  management  goals  and  objectives,  in 
particular  the  protection  of  scenic  value.  Development  on  lands  inventoried  with  wilder- 
ness characteristics  would  degrade  those  characteristics.  Renewable  energy  facilities 
would  introduce  industrial  structures  that  would  conflict  with  the  natural  area.  Renewable 
development  could  occur  on  approximately  20,000  acres  of  inventoried  lands  with  wilder- 
ness characteristics.  Development  on  inventoried  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics 
would  degrade  those  characteristics. 

Under  Alternative  4,  development  within  National  Conservation  Lands  would  be  limited  to 
1%  of  total  authorized  disturbance,  or  to  the  level  allowed  by  collocated  ACEC/wildlife 
allocations,  whichever  is  more  restrictive.  Wildlife  habitat  disturbance  caps  would  only 
apply  to  lands  not  already  included  under  ACECs  or  wildlife  allocation  disturbance  caps. 

Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

Future  Assessment  Areas.  There  are  no  FAAs  in  this  alternative. 

Special  Analysis  Areas.  Designating  the  SAAs  as  conservation  would  result  in  beneficial 
impacts  to  BLM  land  designations,  classifications,  allocations,  or  lands  inventoried  or  man- 
aged for  wilderness  characteristics  by  expanding  conservation  areas  and  further  protecting 
sensitive  natural  and  cultural  resources.  Overall,  impacts  would  be  the  same  as  those 
explained  for  the  Plan-wide  reserve  design  in  Section  IV.14.3.6.1.2,  Impacts  of  the 
Reserve  Design. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  as  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  EIR/EIS  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered 
Activities  could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  Plan  amendment. 
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However,  development  of  renewable  energy  on  Variance  Lands  would  not  require  a BLM 
Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat 
simpler  than  if  the  location  were  left  undesignated.  Development  designation  of  the  DRECP 
Variance  Lands  could  result  in  adverse  impacts  to  BLM  land  designations,  classifications, 
allocations,  or  lands  inventoried  or  managed  for  wilderness  characteristics.  Overall, 
impacts  would  be  the  same  as  those  explained  for  the  Plan-wide  technology  development 
in  Section  IV.14.3.6.1.1. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

The  implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well 
as  the  development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other 
lands.  The  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development  covered  by  the  Plan  would  be 
lessened  in  several  ways.  First,  the  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alternative,  including 
specific  biological  reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  Also,  the  implemen- 
tation of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations,  and  standards  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  proj- 
ect development.  If  significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  implementation  of  CMAs  and 
compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  then  specific  mitigation  measures  are  rec- 
ommended in  this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  4 [presented  in  Volume  11,  Section  11.3.1.1) 
defines  specific  actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation 
strategy  includes  definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  Alternative  4. 

For  NLCS,  CMAs  would  be  the  same  as  described  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  except  as 
described  below. 

• Lands  and  Realty 

o Rights-of-Way 

■ Linear  Rights-of-Way  - National  Conservation  Lands  would  be  avoid- 
ance areas  for  linear  rights-of-way. 

• Recreation  and  Visitor  Services  - Competitive  and  Commercial  SRPs  would  be 
permitted  in  National  Conservation  Lands. 

For  NLCS  lands  and  ACECs,  no  renewable  energy  development  would  be  allowed.  For 
SRMAs,  geothermal  development  would  be  allowed  but  with  no  surface 
occupancy  stipulation. 
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For  NSHT,  CMAs  would  be  the  same  as  described  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  except  as 
described  below. 

• Lands  and  Realty 

o Land  tenure:  Exchange  or  disposal  would  be  permitted  if  it  results  in  net  benefit 
to  trail  values  through  acquisition  or  other  compensation. 

There  would  be  no  mitigation  requirements  for  NSHTs  under  Alternative  4. 

The  CMAs  applicable  to  inventoried  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  presented  in  Sec- 
tion IV.14.3.2.1.1  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  required  for  Alternative  4 as  well. 
Inventoried  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  within  DFAs  or  transmission  corridors 
would  not  be  managed  to  protect  those  characteristics. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  III.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized 
for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.14.3. 1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  mitigation  measures 
will  be  applied  to  further  reduce  identified  adverse  impacts  described  for  Impacts  LD-1  and 
LD-2.  The  two  mitigation  measures  applicable  to  Preferred  Alternative,  identified  n Section 
IV.14.3.2.1.1,  would  be  the  same  as  those  presented  for  the  Alternative  4. 

IV.14.3. 6.1. 2 Impacts  of  the  Reserve  Design 

The  reserve  design  would  result  in  over  7.7  million  acres  of  BLM  lands  in  conservation,  3.2 
million  acres  of  which  already  exist.  The  reserve  design  under  Alternative  4 would  desig- 
nate almost  1 million  fewer  acres  of  NLCS  lands  than  the  Preferred  Alternative.  As  with  the 
Preferred  Alternative,  the  reserve  design  would  affect  other  BLM  designations  if  the  pur- 
pose of  the  reserve  design  were  contrary  to  the  mandate  of  the  other  designations.  For 
many  BLM  designations,  classifications,  and  allocations  including  wilderness  areas,  WSAs, 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers,  NSHT,  ACECs,  wildlife  management  areas,  and  inventoried 
lands  with  wilderness  characteristics,  the  reserve  design  would  have  limited  or  no  adverse 
effects  to  their  management  and  purpose. 
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For  NSHTs,  the  reserve  design  would  provide  additional  protection  from  a 1-mile  [from 
trail  centerline)  management  corridor  that  would  be  defined  and  would  contain  explicit 
management  direction,  resulting  in  beneficial  impacts  to  NSHTs. 

SRMAs  would  be  managed  for  their  targeted  recreation  activities,  experiences  and  benefits. 
SRMA  recreation  setting  characteristics — physical  components  of  remoteness,  naturalness 
and  facilities;  social  components  of  contact,  group  size  and  evidence  of  use;  and  operational 
components  of  access,  visitor  services  and  management  controls,  would  be  maintained,  and 
enhanced  where  possible.  Alternative  4 would  allow  some  uses  on  SRMAs  within  the 
reserve  design  such  as  Special  Recreation  Permits,  thus  reducing  effects  to  the  other  uses. 

Management  guidance  and  CMAs  have  been  incorporated  to  the  reserve  design  elements  to 
ensure  BLM  continues  to  allow  mining,  linear  features,  and  other  more  intensive  uses  while 
still  meeting  the  purpose  of  the  reserves. 

IV.14.3.6.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  on  BLM  Land: 
Alternative  4 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA,  and  the 
impacts  of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.14.3.6.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

The  Plan-wide  impacts  to  BLM  designations  discussed  in  Section  IV.14.3.6.1.1  exclusively 
apply  to  BLM  land.  Therefore,  the  type  of  impacts  related  to  BLM  LUPA  actions  would  be 
the  same  as  in  the  Plan-wide  impacts. 

IV.14.3.6.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

Designations,  allocations,  and  classifications  of  NLCS  lands,  ACECs,  SRMAs,  and  wildlife 
allocations  would  benefit  sensitive  cultural  and  natural  resource  areas,  other  sensitive 
resources  [e.g.,  paleontological,  geologic],  scenic  values,  and  recreational  values.  Any  reduc- 
tions in  acres  of  designations,  such  as  ACECs  or  SRMAs,  could  result  in  adverse  effects  to 
cultural  and  natural  resource  values. 

NLCS  Lands.  Alternative  4 responds  to  the  direction  of  the  Solar  PEIS.  No  National  Conser- 
vation Lands  would  be  included  within  existing  approved  transmission  corridors  or 
Variance  Lands  identified  in  the  Solar  PEIS  Record  of  Decision.  Existing  and  proposed  acres 
of  BLM  land  designations,  classifications,  and  allocations  are  presented  in  Table  R2.14-2 
[Appendix  R2).  Site  and  linear  rights-of-way  would  be  avoidance  areas.  Mineral  rights-of- 
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way  would  be  limited  and  some  areas  would  be  targeted  for  potential  withdrawal  from  use. 
Competitive  and  Commercial  Special  Recreation  Permits  would  be  permitted. 

Under  Alternative  4,  Sperry  Wash  Road,  El  Mirage  Interpretive  Trail  East,  and  El  Mirage 
Interpretive  Trail  West  would  be  nominated  for  National  Recreation  Trail  designation.  In 
addition,  the  Nadeau  Road  National  Recreation  Trail  Management  Corridor  of  0.5-mile 
(from  trail  centerline]  would  be  designated. 

National  Trail  Management  Corridors.  Under  Alternative  4,  a National  Trail  Management 
Corridor  consisting  of  a 1-mile  area  from  the  trail  centerline,  would  be  proposed  (approxi- 
mately 326,000  acres).  DFAs  for  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  would 
not  overlap  with  this  proposed  corridor. 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers.  Under  Alternative  4,  the  Amargosa  River,  Mojave  River  (Afton 
Canyon],  and  Surprise  Canyon  Creek  would  be  managed  to  protect  the  "outstandingly 
remarkable  values,"  the  free-flowing  condition,  and  water  quality  in  the  designated  or 
eligible  segments.  All  proposed  actions  would  be  reviewed  on  a case-by-case  basis  to  ensure 
that  these  values  are  protected  or  enhanced.  A boundary  of  0.25  miles  on  either  side  of  the 
river  (above  mean  high  water  mark]  would  constitute  the  corridor.  Renewable  energy 
development  would  be  prohibited  in  these  segments. 

ACECs.  Under  Alternative  4,  36  new  ACECs  would  be  proposed  for  designation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  wildlife,  plant,  and  cultural  resource  protection,  for  a total  of  119  ACECs  (see 
Appendix  R2,  Tables  R2.14-2  and  R2.14-3  ACECs  by  Alternative].  Management  of  existing 
and  proposed  ACECs  would  include  a disturbance  cap,  presented  in  Table  R2.14-4  by  alter- 
native. Existing  and  proposed  ACECs  and  associated  disturbance  caps  are  presented  in 
Table  R2.14-4.  Total  acres  of  ACECs  within  each  disturbance  cap  category  under  Alterna- 
tive 4 are  summarized  in  Table  IV.14-31. 


Table  IV.14-31 

Acres  of  ACECs  Within  Each  Disturbance  Cap  Category  Under  Alternative  4 


Disturbance  Cap 

0.10% 

0.25% 

1.0% 

132,000 

886,000 

3,662,000 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Under  Alternative  4,  four  ACECs  would  be  reduced  in  size  (Table  IV.14-32]  and  the  lands 
would  be  reprioritized  for  renewable  energy  development  instead  of  management  for  cul- 
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tural  or  biological  resources.  All  other  existing  ACECs  would  remain  the  same  or  increase  in 
size  [acres],  as  shown  in  Table  R2.14-3  (Appendix  R2].  The  Mojave  Monkey  Flower  ACEC 
would  be  renamed  into  two  ACECs,  the  Brisbane  Valley  Mojave  Monkey  Flower  and  Daggett 
Ridge  Mojave  Monkey  Flower  ACECs. 

Table  lV.14-32 

ACECs  With  Reduced  Acres  Under  Alternative  4 


ACEC  Unit  Name 

Acreage  Difference 

Desert  Tortoise  Natural  Area  - Eliminated 

-23,000 

Fremont-Kramer-  Reduced 

-21,000 

Superior-Cronese  DWMA  - Reduced 

-115,000 

Western  Rand  Mountains  - Reduced 

-1,000 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 

Wildlife  Allocations.  Alternative  4 would  propose  to  designate  approximately  277,000 
acres  of  wildlife  allocations  to  emphasize  protection  and  enhancement  of  important  plant 
and  animal  habitats. 

SRMAs.  Under  Alternative  4,  35  new  SRMAs  would  be  proposed,  for  a total  of  37  existing 
and  proposed  SRMAs.  Existing  and  proposed  SRMAs  are  shown  in  Table  R2.14-4 
[Appendix  R2]. 

Lands  with  wilderness  characteristics.  Under  Alternative  4,  of  the  approximately 

633.000  acres  inventoried  and  found  to  have  wilderness  characteristics,  approximately 

256.000  acres  would  be  managed  to  protect  wilderness  characteristics.  No  renewable 
energy  development  would  be  allowed  within  these  managed  lands.  The  remaining  approx- 
imately 377,000  inventoried  acres  would  not  be  managed  to  protect  these  characteristics 
and  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  would  be  an  allowable  use. 

Multiple-Use  Classes.  Under  Alternative  4,  multiple-use  classes  would  be  replaced  by  BLM 
designations,  classifications,  and  allocations.  Table  R2.14-6  [Appendix  R)  shows  the 
crosswalk  between  multiple-use  classes  and  proposed  BLM  designations,  classifications, 
and  allocations. 

Alternative  4 would  amend  the  CDCA  Plan  to  replace  multiple-use  classes  with  existing  and 
proposed  designations,  classifications,  and  allocations  that  would  allow  for  some  development 
and  some  conservation.  Under  ACECs,  NLCS  lands,  SRMAs,  and  Extensive  Recreation  Man- 
agement Areas,  new  development  would  not  be  allowed.  Maintenance,  retrofitting  projects. 
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and  operation  of  existing  or  previously  approved  facilities  would  be  allowed.  Under  DFAs, 
technology  development  would  be  allowed  with  implementation  of  some  CMAs. 

The  types  of  BLM  land  designations,  allocations,  and  classifications  that  would  replace 
multiple-use  classes  under  Alternative  4 would  be  similar  to  the  Preferred  Alternative  [as 
described  in  Section  IV.14.3.2.2.2.)  except  no  existing  transmission  corridors  or  Variance 
Lands  identified  in  the  Solar  PEIS  Record  of  Decision  would  be  designated  as  NLCS  areas. 

IV.14.3.6.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  4 

The  analysis  of  Covered  Activities  under  the  NCCP  is  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of 
the  interagency  alternatives.  Reserve  design  features  and  other  conservation  actions  under 
the  NCCP  alternatives  represent  more  detailed  categories  of  the  reserve  design  under  the 
interagency  Plan-wide  alternatives.  These  NCCP  differences  in  reserve  design  features  do 
not  affect  nonbiological  resources  analyzed  in  this  document,  and  the  analysis  of  reserve 
design  and  conservation  and  management  actions  under  the  NCCP  is  therefore  equivalent 
to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of  the  interagency  alternatives,  as  described  in  Section  IV.14.3.6.1. 

IV.  14.3. 6.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan 

BLM  lands  with  conservation  and  renewable  energy  designations,  classifications,  alloca- 
tions, and  management  of  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  are  under  federal  jurisdic- 
tion administered  by  BLM.  Therefore,  the  GCP  does  not  apply  to  these  lands. 

IV.  14.3.6.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.14.3.6.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area  on  BLM  land  designations,  classifica- 
tions, and  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  would  be  the  same  under  all  alternatives. 
These  impacts  are  as  described  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.14.3. 1.4.1, 
Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area. 

IV.14.3.6.5.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

As  described  above  for  the  Plan  Area,  designations,  allocations,  and  classifications  of  NLCS 
lands,  ACECs,  SRMAs,  wildlife  allocations,  and  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  would 
benefit  sensitive  cultural  and  natural  resource  areas,  other  sensitive  resources  (e.g.,  pale- 
ontological, geologic),  scenic  values,  and  recreational  values.  Any  reductions  in  acres  of 
designations,  such  as  ACECs  or  SRMAs,  could  result  in  adverse  effects  to  cultural  and  nat- 
ural resource  values  Outside  the  Plan  Area. 
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Existing  and  proposed  BLM  land  designations,  classifications,  allocations,  and  lands  with 
wilderness  characteristics  under  Alternative  4 outside  the  Plan  Area  are  presented  in 
Table  lV.14-33. 


Table  IV.14-33 

Acres  of  BLM  Land  Designations,  Classifications,  and  Allocations  Outside  the  Plan 

Area  - Alternative  4 


BLM  Lands^ 

Outside  the  Plan  Area 
(acres) 

Existing^  and  proposed  NLCS  Lands 

165,000 

Existing  and  proposed  ACECs 

269,000 

Existing  and  proposed  SRMAs 

173,000 

Wildlife  Allocation 

0 

Managed  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics 

21,000 

Inventoried  Lands  with  wilderness  characteristics 

56,000 

These  designations  may  overlap. 

^ Wilderness  areas,  WSAs,  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers,  NSHTs,  and  other  special  areas  identified  through  acts  of 
Congress  (LLPAs). 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 

IV.14.3.6.6  Comparison  of  Alternative  4 With  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  IV.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  4 with 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.14.3.6.6.1  Alternative  4 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

A comparison  of  renewable  energy  development  areas  between  Alternative  4 and  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative  is  summarized  in  Table  IV.14-34. 
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Table  IV.14-34 

Alternative  4 Compared  With  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  DFAs  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 


BLM  Designations, 
Classifications, 
Allocations,  and  Lands 
With  Wilderness 
Characteristics 

Alternative  4 
(acres) 

Preferred 

Alternative 

(acres) 

Comparison 

Development  Focus 
Areas 

100,100 

122,000 

Alternative  4 would  have  21,900  fewer 
acres  within  DFAs  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative. 

Existing  and  proposed 

0 

0 

Alternative  4 and  the  Preferred  Alter- 

ACECs 

DFA 

DFAs 

native  would  be  the  same. 

Existing  and  proposed 

0 

0 

Alternative  4 and  the  Preferred  Alter- 

SRMAs 

DFAs 

DFAs 

native  would  be  the  same. 

Managed  lands 

256,000 

350,000 

Alternative  4 would  have  94,000  fewer 

with  wilderness 

managed 

managed 

acres  of  lands  managed  for  wilderness 

characteristics 

0 acres  within 

0 acres  within 

characteristics  than  the  Preferred 

DFAs 

DFAs 

Alternative. 

Inventoried  lands 

20,000 

18,000 

Alternative  4 would  have  2,000  more 

with  wilderness 
characteristics 

within  DFAs 

within  DFAs 

acres  of  inventoried  lands,  but  not 
managed,  for  wilderness  characteristics 
than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Alternative  4 would  likely  result  in  slightly  lower  impacts  to  BLM  land  designations,  classifi- 
cations, allocations,  and  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  than  the  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive with  approximately  22,000  more  BLM  acres  within  various  technology  footprints. 

IV.14.3.6.6.2  Alternative  4 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  BLM  Land  Use 
Plan  Amendment 

A comparison  between  Alternative  4 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  within  existing  and  pro- 
posed conservation  lands  or  Reserve  Design  Lands  for  the  Plan-wide  DRECP  is  summarized 
in  Table  lV.14-35. 
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Table  IV.14-35 

Alternative  4 Compared  With  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  Reserve  Design  Lands 

Within  the  Plan-wide  DRECP* 


BLM  Designations, 
Classifications, 
Allocations,  and  Lands 
With  Wilderness 
Characteristics 

Alternative  4 
(acres) 

Preferred 

Alternative 

(acres) 

Comparison 

Wilderness  Areas, 
WSAs,  and  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 

3,188,000 

3,188,000 

These  designations  would  be  the  same 
under  both  the  Preferred  Alternative  and 
Alternative  4.  These  lands  would  be 
managed  as  National  Conservation  Lands 
under  both  alternatives. 

National  Conservation 
Lands 

2,765,000 

3,827,000 

Alternative  4 would  have  1,062,000 
fewer  acres  of  these  designations  than 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

NSHT  Management 
Corridors 

326,000 
(1-mile  buffer) 

1,333,000 
(5-mile  buffer) 

Alternative  4 would  have  1,007,000 
fewer  acres  of  NSHT  management 
corridors  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

ACECs 

2,389,000 
119  Units 

2,277,000 
127  Units 

Alternative  4 would  have  112,000  more 
acres  of  ACECs  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative.  Alternative  4 would  reduce 
or  eliminate  5 ACECs,  and  the  Preferred 
Alternative  would  reduce  or  eliminate  4 
ACECs.  Alternative  4 would  have  8 fewer 
new  or  existing  ACECs  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative. 

Wildlife  allocations 

277,000 

19,000 

Alternative  4 would  have  258,000  more 
acres  of  wildlife  allocations  than  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

SRMAs 

726,000 
37  Units 

673,000 
40  Units 

Alternative  4 would  have  53,000  more 
acres  of  SRMAs  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative. 

Managed  lands 
with  wilderness 
characteristics 

256,000 

350,000 

Alternative  4 would  manage  94,000 
fewer  acres  of  lands  with  wilderness 
characteristics  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative. 

Inventoried  lands 
with  wilderness 
characteristics 

377,000 

283,000 

Alternative  4 would  have  94,000  fewer 
acres  of  inventoried  but  not  managed 
lands  with  wilderness  characteristics. 

Outside  Plan  Area 
NLCS  Lands 
ACECs 
SRMAs 

165.000 

269.000 

173.000 

172.000 

269.000 

173.000 

Alternative  4 would  have  fewer  acres  of 
NLCS  lands  than  the  Preferred  Alternative 
but  the  same  or  similar  acres  of  ACECs, 
SRMAs,  and  wildlife  allocations. 
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Table  IV.14-35 

Alternative  4 Compared  With  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  Reserve  Design  Lands 

Within  the  Plan-wide  DRECP* 


BLM  Designations, 
Classifications, 
Allocations,  and  Lands 
With  Wilderness 
Characteristics 

Alternative  4 
(acres) 

Preferred 

Alternative 

(acres) 

Comparison 

Wildlife  Allocation 

0 

0 

Alternative  4 would  have  more  acres  of 

Inventoried  lands 

56,000 

76,000 

managed  lands  with  wilderness 

with  wilderness 
characteristics 
Managed  lands 
with  wilderness 
characteristics 

21,000 

0 

characteristics  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative  Outside  the  Plan  Area. 

* Areas  may  have  more  than  one  BLM  designation,  classification  or  allocation;  so  the  acres  do  not  add  up  to  the  total  DRECP  acres. 
Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Within  the  Plan  Area,  Alternative  4 has  fewer  acres  of  BLM  land  that  would  be  designated 
for  conservation  and  protection.  Outside  the  Plan  Area,  Alternative  4 would  have  fewer 
acres  of  NLCS  lands,  and  the  same  or  similar  acres  of  ACECs,  SRMAs,  and  wildlife  allocations, 
compared  with  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Overall,  Alternative  4 would  result  in  reduced 
conservation  and  protection  of  NLCS  lands  Outside  the  Plan  Area  compared  with  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative. 

IV.14.3.6.6.3  Alternative  4 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  NCCP 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  4 are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section  IV.14. 3. 2.1 
for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  Alternative  4 with  the  Preferred 
Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  above  for  the  Plan-wide  DRECP. 

IV.14.3.6.6.4  Alternative  4 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

BLM  lands  with  conservation  and  renewable  energy  designations,  classifications,  alloca- 
tions, and  management  of  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  are  under  federal  jurisdic- 
tion administered  by  BLM.  Therefore,  the  GCP  does  not  apply  to  these  lands. 
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IV.15  MINERAL  RESOURCES 

This  chapter  analyzes  how  implementation  of  the  Desert  Renewable  Energy  Conservation 
Plan  (DRECP  or  Plan]  alternatives  could  potentially  impact  mineral  resources.  Existing 
mineral  resource  conditions  appear  in  Volume  111,  Chapter  III. 15.  The  extent  to  which  min- 
eral resources  would  be  affected  by  both  Development  Focus  Areas  (DFAs]  and  existing  and 
proposed  Conservation  Planning  Areas,  for  each  alternative,  are  primary  concerns  in  consid- 
ering and  quantifying  those  impacts. 

IV.15. 1 Approach  to  Impact  Analysis 

IV.15. 1.1  General  Methods 

This  impact  analysis  to  mineral  resources  is  based  on  both  the  potential  effects  of  Covered 
Activities  and  the  overall  Plan  Area  conservation  strategy.  Covered  Activities  are  associated 
with  permitted  renewable  energy  development  within  the  DFAs.  Transmission  develop- 
ment outside  the  DFAs  may  still  be  subject  to  permitting  and  management  conditions  set 
by  the  Plan. 

Assumptions  used  in  the  analysis  of  mineral  resource  impacts  include  the  following: 

• DFA  approval  would  not  affect  existing  mining  operations  authorized  under  plans  of 
operation  authorized  under  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  [CFR]  (43  CFR  3809), 
authorized  solid  minerals  leases  (43  CFR  3600),  and  all  other  active  surface  and 
underground  mineral  extraction  operations. 

• DFA  approval  would  not  affect  existing  reclamation  plans  and  "vested  rights” 
pursuant  to  the  Surface  Mining  and  Reclamation  Act  (California  Public  Resources 
Code  [PRC]  Section  2710  et  seq.  and  California  Code  of  Regulations  [CCR]  Section 
3500  et  seq.). 

• Active  mining  claims,  including  placer  claims,  lode  claims,  and  mill  sites  would  not 
be  affected  by  DFAs  and  Conservation  Planning  Areas. 

• Areas  of  current  mineral  exploration  authorized  with  plans  of  operation  or  notice- 
level  operations  would  not  be  affected  by  DFAs  and  Conservation  Planning  Areas 
(43  CFR  3809). 

• Existing  leases  and  claims  would  not  be  affected  by  lands  either  identified  as  DFAs 
or  within  proposed  Conservation  Planning  Areas. 

General  thresholds  for  determining  impact  significance  to  mineral  resources  address  the 
following  questions: 
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• Would  Plan  implementation  result  in  a loss  in  availability  of  minerals  of  national 
critical  significance? 

• Would  Plan  implementation  result  in  the  loss  of  lands  \vhere  state-classified  Mineral 
Resource  Zones  (MRZs)  show  areas  of  mineral  resource  significance? 

• Would  Plan  implementation  result  in  a loss  in  availability  of  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement [BLM]-identified  areas  with  mineral  resources? 

Appendix  R2.15  contains  tables  that  support  information  in  this  chapter.  Data  in  those 
tables  quantify  potential  acreage  for  development  and  describe  Conservation  Designation 
impacts  on  each  of  the  mineral  resources  analyzed. 

This  Environmental  Impact  Report/Environmental  Impact  Statement  [EIR/EIS)  is  a pro- 
grammatic document;  its  analysis  primarily  concerns  typical  impacts  and  does  not  evaluate 
the  site-specific  impacts  of  specific  projects.  Project-specific  impacts  are  assessed  during 
the  permitting  process  and  in  additional  California  Environmental  Quality  Act/National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  (CEQA/NEPA)  documents.  Because  project  sites  are  yet  to  be 
determined,  it  is  possible  that  impacts  to  mineral  resources  may  be  avoided  altogether 
within  the  DFAs.  This  impact  analysis  is  based  on  tables  showing  Known  Geothermal 
Resource  Areas  [KGRAs],  high-potential  mineral  areas,  existing  high-priority  mineral  or 
energy  locations,  rare  earth  element  areas  [including  radioactive  deposits  found  at  the  ^ 

Mountain  Pass  Mine),  or  locatable,  leasable,  and  mineral  material  resource  areas  within 
each  of  the  Plan's  10  ecoregion  subareas  and  within  DFAs  or  Conservation  Planning  Areas. 

IV.15.1.2  CEQA  Standards  of  Significance 

CEQA  Appendix  G establishes  significance  standards  for  assessing  impacts  to  mineral 
resources.  Impacts  are  deemed  significant  if  a project  would: 

• Result  in  the  loss  of  availability  of  a known  mineral  resource  that  would  be  valuable 
to  the  region  or  the  state,  or  cause  the  loss  of  availability  of  a locally  important  min- 
eral resource  recovery  site  on  a local  General  Plan,  a specific  plan,  or  some  other 
land  use  plan. 

IV.15.2  Typical  Impacts  Common  to  All  Action  Alternatives 

IV.15.2.1  Impacts  of  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development 

The  typical  effects  of  renewable  energy  development  [ solar,  wind,  and  geothermal)  and  its 
associated  transmission  requirements  on  mineral  resources  were  evaluated  by  reviewing 
the  Solar  Programmatic  EIS  [PEIS),  the  Wind  PEIS,  and  the  Geothermal  PEIS. 
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If  the  Plan  is  approved,  renewable  energy  and  transmission  facilities  would  be  built  within 
identified  DFAs.  Each  project  would  be  subject  to  analysis  by  NEPA  and/or  CEQA.  Project 
impacts  would  vary  depending  upon  the  proposed  technology,  location  of  the  project,  the 
timing  and  degree  of  disturbance  from  development,  and  the  size  and  complexity  of  the 
facilities.  Existing  authorized  mineral  and  energy  operations  would  be  allowable  uses  in  the 
Plan  Area,  and  unpatented  mining  claims  would  be  subject  to  valid  existing  rights.  Existing 
high-priority  mineral  and  energy  operations  and  their  identified  expansion  areas  would  be 
excluded  from  proposed  renewable  energy  applications.  Established  access  routes  to  exist- 
ing authorized  operations  and  areas  would  also  be  allowed  within  proposed  DFAs  and  Con- 
servation Designations. 

IV.15.2.1.1  Impacts  of  Site  Characterization 

The  site  characterization  phase  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  facility  development 
may  impact  mineral  resources.  These  impacts  would  be: 

• Generally  short-term,  localized  access  restrictions  to  ongoing  mineral  resource  lease 
activities,  associated  with  geotechnical  investigations  and  meteorological  tower  and 
access  road  installations,  if  required. 

IV.15.2.1.2  Impacts  of  Construction  and  Decommissioning 

The  construction  and  decommissioning  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  facilities 
would  likely  impact  mineral  resources.  Impacts  could  include  the  following: 

• Solar  and  geothermal  development  would  be  incompatible  with  and  therefore 
preclude  most  mineral  development  activities  within  developed  areas  once  facilities 
are  built;  access  may  be  limited,  fragmented,  or  blocked.  An  exception  to  this  could 
be  if  geothermal  resources  located  below  solar  facilities  could  be  accessed  using 
directional  drilling  technologies. 

• Designation  of  new  Reserve  Design  Lands  may  limit,  fragment,  or  block  access  to 
future  exploration  and  mineral  resource  removal. 

• Construction  of  new  access  roads  for  renewable  energy  and  transmission  sites 
would  increase  access  to  mineral  resource  areas. 

IV.15.2.1.3  Impacts  of  Operations  and  Maintenance 

The  operation  and  maintenance  of  renewable  energy  facilities  would  prevent  access  to 
mineral  resources  for  as  long  as  30  years,  the  typical  operational  life  of  generation  projects. 
This  impact  on  access  would  begin  during  the  construction  phase  [see  Section  IV.15. 2. 1.2), 
but  continue  through  decommissioning. 
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IV.15.2.2  Impacts  of  the  Reserve  Design  ^ 

Impacts  on  mineral  resources  from  conservation  actions  would  likely  be  adverse;  conser- 
vation areas  would  restrict  mineral  resource  access  and  exploration.  However,  within  BLM- 
administered  lands,  existing  authorized  mineral  and  energy  operations  would  be  allowable 
within  conservation  areas,  and  unpatented  mining  claims  would  retain  valid  existing  rights. 

Existing  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  operations  and  their  identified  expansion  areas 
would  be  excluded  from  proposed  conservation  applications.  Additionally,  established 
access  routes  to  existing  high  priority  mineral/energy  operations  would  be  allowable  in 
conservation  areas.  Any  restrictions  to  future  mining  activities  or  access  to  sites  would 
affect  mineral  resource  development. 

IV.15.2.3  Impacts  of  BLM  Land  Use  Plan  Decisions 

IV.  15. 2.3.1  Impacts  of  Renewable  Energy  Development  and  Transmission  on 
BLM  Lands 

The  typical  impacts  from  the  various  renewable  energy  and  transmission  technologies  on 
BLM  lands  would  be  the  same  as  those  described  above  in  Section  IV.15. 2.1.  However,  the 
specific  locations  in  which  energy  and  transmission  development  would  be  allowed  would 
be  driven  by  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  [LUPA]  decisions,  which  may  encourage  or  restrict  4 

development  in  some  areas. 

Impacts  on  mineral  resources  within  designated  Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern 
[ACECs],  National  Landscape  Conservation  System  (NLCS]  lands,  and  wildlife  allocations 
would  likely  be  adverse  because  of  the  access  restrictions  and  disturbance  caps  that  are 
designed  to  conserve  and  protect  resources.  Conservation  Designations  would  adversely 
impact  mineral  resources  by  limiting  or  restricting  access  to  mineral  areas  and  removing 
lands  from  mineral  entry  or  exploration.  Existing  mineral  rights  and  mining  activities  could 
be  moderately  to  severely  restricted  by  disturbance  caps  and  other  restrictions  imposed 
within  conservation  lands. 

To  the  extent  that  Special  Recreation  Management  Areas  (SRMAs)  are  designated,  there 
would  be  increased  accessibility  to  mineral  locations  and  existing  mining  areas,  potentially 
affecting  both  access  and  mining  activities.  If  SRMAs  exclude  Non  Surface  Occupancy 
renewable  energy  development  [applicable  only  to  geothermal]  and  maintain  or  enhance 
recreational  setting  characteristics,  mineral  resource  mining  may  also  be  limited  to  No  Sur- 
face Occupancy  or  have  access  restrictions  due  to  recreational  designations  and  activities. 


4 
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IV.  15. 2.3.2  Impacts  of  BLM  Land  Designations  and  Management  Actions 

Because  the  BLM  LUPA  land  designations  would  be  managed  to  protect  ecological,  historic, 
cultural,  scenic  scientific,  and  recreation  resources  and  values,  the  use  of  or  access  to  min- 
eral resources  would  likely  be  restricted/limited.  While  other  land  uses  may  be  allowed 
within  these  areas,  they  must  be  compatible  with  the  resources  and  values  that  the  land 
designation  is  intended  to  protect. 

Details  on  allowable  uses  and  management  within  NLCS  lands  are  presented  in  the  pro- 
posed LUPA  description  in  Volume  II.  Details  on  the  goals,  objectives,  allowable  uses,  and 
management  actions  for  each  ACEC  and  SRMA  unit  appear  in  the  LUPA  worksheets  in 
Appendix  H. 

IV.15. 2.4  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan  and  General 

Conservation  Plan 

The  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan  [NCCP]  would  be  administered  by  the  California 
Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  [CDFW],  and  would  be  applicable  to  the  entire  Plan  Area. 
The  General  Conservation  Plan  (GCP)  would  be  administered  by  the  United  States  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  [USFWS]  and  would  be  applicable  to  nonfederal  lands,  a subset  of  the 
entire  Plan  Area. 

IV.  15.2.4.1  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan 

The  impacts  of  renewable  energy  development  permitted  under  the  NCCP  would  be  the 
same  as  those  defined  for  the  Plan-wide  impacts,  including  the  typical  impacts  described  in 
Section  IV.15. 2 above,  and  for  each  alternative  described  below. 

IV.  15. 2.4.2  General  Conservation  Plan 

The  types  of  impacts  resulting  from  renewable  energy  development  permitted  under  the 
GCP  would  be  the  same  as  those  defined  for  the  Plan-wide  impacts,  including  the  typical 
impacts  described  in  Section  IV.15. 2.  above.  However,  the  locations  where  these  impacts 
would  occur  would  vary  by  alternative. 

IV.15.3  Impact  Analysis  by  Alternative 

The  following  sections  present  the  impact  analyses  for  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative,  and  Alternatives  1 through  4. 
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IV.15.3.1  No  Action  Alternative 

The  No  Action  Alternative  assumes  the  state's  renewable  energy  goals  would  be  achieved 
absent  the  DRECP,  and  that  renewable  energy,  transmission  development,  and  mitigation 
for  those  projects  in  the  Plan  Area  would  occur  on  a project-by-project  basis  in  a pattern 
consistent  with  past  and  ongoing  renewable  energy  and  transmission  projects. 

IV.15.3.1.1  Impacts  Within  the  Entire  Plan  Area  in  No  Action  Alternative 

IV.15.3.1.1.1  Impacts  and  Mitigation  for  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development 
in  No  Action  Alternative 

Impact  Assessment 

Impact  MR-1:  Plan  components  would  reduce  or  improve  access  to  and  development  of 
known  and  future  mineral  resources. 

Potential  impacts  to  mineral  resources  resulting  from  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
facility  development  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  are  summarized  in  Table  IV.15-1  and 
presented  in  more  detail  in  Table  R2.15-1  [Appendix  R2]. 

Table  lV.15-1 

Potential  Acres  of  Mineral  Resource  Impacts  by 
Technology  Type  - No  Action  Alternative 


Mineral  Resource 

Mineral 

Resources 

(acres) 

Potential  Mineral  Resource  Impacts  by 
Technology  Type  (acres) 

Solar 

Wind 

GT 

Transmission 

Geothermal  resources 

347,000 

4,000 

400 

300 

4,000 

High  potential  mineral  areas 

1,519,000 

6,000 

300 

40 

1,000 

High  priority  mineral  & energy  locations 

101,000 

400 

0 

0 

40 

Rare  earth  element  areas 

59,000 

800 

0 

0 

0 

Locatable  mineral  areas 

348,000 

4,000 

30 

0 

400 

Leasable  mineral  areas 

84,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mineral  material  areas 

101,000 

1,000 

40 

30 

500 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Potential  impacts  to  mineral  resources  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  are  listed  below 
and  described  in  more  detail  in  Section  IV.15.2  (Typical  Impacts). 
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Geothermal:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately  8,700  acres  of 
geothermal  resources  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  and  transmission  facilities,  all  of 
which  would  be  within  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea.  This  is  approximately 
3%  of  the  defined  geothermal  resources  within  the  Plan  Area.  The  potential  access  restric- 
tions would  be  very  small  relative  to  the  geothermal  resources  within  the  Plan  Area,  even 
without  mitigation  requiring  avoidance  of  mineral  resources.  In  addition,  300  acres  within 
the  Plan  Area  would  be  available  for  geothermal  resource  development. 

High  Potential  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approxi- 
mately 7,300  acres  of  high  potential  mineral  areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  geo- 
thermal, and  transmission  facilities,  primarily  within  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Moun- 
tains and  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subareas.  This  is  approximately  0.5%  of  the 
defined  high  potential  mineral  areas  within  the  Plan  Area.  The  potential  access  restrictions 
would  be  very  small  relative  to  the  high  potential  mineral  area  acres  within  the  Plan  Area, 
even  without  mitigation  requiring  avoidance  of  these  mineral  resources. 

High  Priority  Mineral  and  Energy  Locations:  There  would  be  potential  access  restric- 
tions to  approximately  400  acres  of  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations  from  devel- 
opment of  solar  and  transmission  facilities,  primarily  within  the  Kingston  and  Funeral 
Mountains  ecoregion  subarea.  This  is  approximately  0.5%  of  the  defined  high  priority  min- 
eral and  energy  locations  within  the  Plan  Area.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be 
very  small  relative  to  the  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations  within  the  Plan  Area, 
even  without  mitigation  requiring  avoidance  of  these  mineral  resources. 

Rare  Earth  Element  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 
800  acres  of  rare  earth  element  areas  from  development  of  solar  facilities,  primarily  within 
the  Kingston  and  Funeral  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea,  potentially  overlapping  the 
Molycorp  Mountain  Pass  rare  earth  mine  area  [which  also  contains  radioactive  deposits). 
This  is  approximately  1.4%  of  the  defined  rare  earth  element  areas  within  the  Plan  Area. 
The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  small  relative  to  the  rare  earth  element  areas 
within  the  Plan  Area,  even  without  mitigation  requiring  avoidance  of  these 
mineral  resources. 

Locatable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 
4,500  acres  of  locatable  mineral  areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  and  transmission 
facilities,  the  majority  within  the  Kingston  and  Funeral  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea 
[approximately  2,000  acres).  This  is  approximately  1.3%  of  the  defined  locatable  mineral 
areas  within  the  Plan  Area.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  very  small  relative  to 
the  locatable  mineral  areas  within  the  Plan  Area. 
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Leasable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  no  potential  access  restrictions  to  leasable  min- 
eral  areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  or  transmission  facilities. 

Mineral  Material  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  1,600  acres  of 
mineral  material  areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  and  transmission 
facilities.  This  is  approximately  1.6%  of  the  defined  mineral  material  areas  within  the  Plan 
Area.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  very  small  relative  to  the  mineral  material 
areas  within  the  Plan  Area. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory  Setting  in  Volume  111.  Because  this 
EIR/EIS  addresses  amendments  to  BLM's  land  use  plans,  these  plans  are  addressed  sepa- 
rately and  are  not  included  in  this  section.  The  requirements  of  relevant  regulations  would 
reduce  impacts  through  the  following  mechanisms: 

• General  Mining  Law  of  1872,  as  amended  - This  law  provides  that  all  valuable  min- 
eral deposits  (except  as  otherwise  provided}  and  the  lands  in  which  they  are  found 
in  the  United  States,  shall  be  free  and  open  to  exploration  and  purchase  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

• Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  (FLPMA],  as  amended  - This  act  ^ 

allows  for  access  to  existing  mining  claims  in  areas  designated  as  wilderness,  and 
reaffirms  valid  existing  mining  claims  and  rights. 

In  addition,  the  following  design  features  were  defined  in  the  Solar  PEIS,  and  would  reduce 
potential  impacts  to  mineral  resources.  Solar  PEIS  design  features  apply  only  to  solar  gene- 
ration and  only  to  BLM  Solar  Energy  Zones  (SEZs)  and  Solar  PEIS  variance  lands  on 
BLM  lands: 

MR-1  Project  developers  shall  consult  with  BLM  in  the  early  phases  of  project  plan- 

ning to  identify  potential  impacts  on  mineral  development  activities  and 
ways  to  minimize  any  potential  adverse  impacts. 

(a)  Impact  assessments  on  mineral  resources  shall  include,  but  are  not  lim- 
ited to,  the  following  actions: 

• Identify  active  mining  claims  or  mineral  development  activities  and 
potential  for  mineral  development  in  proximity  to  a proposed  project. 

In  coordination  with  BLM,  developers  shall  consult  existing  land  use 
plans  and  updated  inventories. 
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• Evaluate  impacts  on  mineral  development  as  part  of  the  environ- 
mental impact  analysis  for  the  project,  and  consider  options  to  avoid, 
minimize,  and  mitigate  adverse  impacts,  in  coordination  with  BLM. 

MRl-2  All  solar  energy  development  rights-of-way  (ROWs)  shall  contain  the  stipula- 

tion that  BLM  retains  the  right  to  issue  geothermal  leases  with  a No  Surface 
Occupancy  stipulation  within  the  ROW.  Upon  designation.  Solar  Energy 
Zones  [SEZs)  will  be  classified  as  No  Surface  Occupancy  areas  for 
geothermal  leasing. 

Mitigation  Measures 

Mitigation  measures  adopted  for  approved  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development 
projects  would  likely  be  the  same  as  those  applied  under  the  No  Action  Alternative.  Examples 
of  these  measures  for  mineral  resources  follow: 

• Where  valid  mining  claims  or  leases  already  exist,  early  coordination  with  claim  or 
lease  holders  should  be  initiated  to  determine  the  possibility  of  locating  new  facili- 
ties in  or  near  these  areas  to  avoid  adverse  effects  on  mineral  development. 

• For  future  mining  resource  exploration  and  development,  determine  the  siting  most 
likely  to  avoid  both  adverse  effects  on  natural  and  cultural  values  and  conflicts  with 
renewable  energy  facility  development. 

IV.15.3.1.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design  in  the  No  Action  Alternative 

The  No  Action  Alternative  has  no  reserve  design,  but  without  approval  of  an  action  alterna- 
tive, there  would  be  continued  protection  of  existing  Legislatively  and  Legally  Protected 
Areas  (LLPAs),  which  include  wilderness  areas.  In  addition,  under  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive, renewable  energy  projects  would  continue  to  be  evaluated  and  approved  with  project- 
specific  mitigation  requirements. 

Potential  impacts  to  mineral  resources  resulting  from  existing  BLM  conservation  land  des- 
ignations [including  ACECs}  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  are  summarized  in  Table 
lV.15-2  and  presented  in  detail  in  Table  R2.15-5  (Appendix  R2). 
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Table  IV.15-2 

Estimated  Acres  of  Mineral  Resources  in  Conservation  and 
Protected  Areas  - No  Action  Alternative 


Mineral  Resource  Type 

Mineral 
Resources 
in  Subarea 
(acres) 

Existing 

Protected 

Areas 

(acres) 

BLM 

Conservation 

Designations 

(acres) 

Percent  in 
Conservation 

Geothermal  resources 

347,000 

20,000 

12,000 

9.0 

High  potential  mineral  areas 

1,519,000 

649,000 

135,000 

51.6 

High  priority  mineral  & energy  locations 

101,000 

100 

0 

0.1 

Rare  earth  element  areas 

59,000 

24,000 

9,000 

56.8 

Locatable  mineral  areas 

348,000 

11,000 

95,000 

30.4 

Leasable  mineral  areas 

84,000 

0 

0 

0.0 

Mineral  material  areas 

101,000 

700 

23,000 

23.4 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Geothermal:  There  are  approximately  32,000  acres  of  geothermal  resources  within  exist- 
ing protected  and  BLM  Conservation  Designations,  with  the  majority  in  the  Imperial 
Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea.  This  is  approximately  9%  of  the  defined  geothermal 
resources  within  the  Plan  Area.  There  are  existing  stipulations  and  restrictions  to  access 
within  existing  protected  and  conservation  areas.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would 
be  small  relative  to  the  geothermal  resources  within  the  Plan  Area,  even  without  measures 
requiring  avoidance  or  minimization  of  impacts  to  mineral  resources. 

High  Potential  Mineral  Areas:  There  are  approximately  784,000  acres  of  high  potential 
mineral  areas  within  existing  protected  and  BLM  Conservation  Designations,  with  nearly 
250,000  acres  within  the  Panamint  Death  Valley  ecoregion  subarea.  This  is  approximately 
52%  of  the  defined  high  potential  mineral  areas  within  the  Plan  Area.  There  are  existing 
stipulations  and  restrictions  to  access  within  existing  protected  and  conservation  areas. 
The  potential  access  restrictions  would  continue  to  be  significant,  relative  to  the  high 
potential  mineral  areas  within  the  Plan  Area.  Measures  requiring  avoidance  or  minimiza- 
tion of  impacts  to  mineral  resources  would  reduce  impacts. 

High  Priority  Mineral  and  Energy  Locations:  There  are  approximately  100  acres  of  high 
priority  mineral  and  energy  locations  within  existing  protected  and  BLM  Conservation  Des- 
ignations. This  is  approximately  0.1%  of  the  defined  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  loca- 
tions within  the  Plan  Area.  There  are  existing  stipulations  and  restrictions  to  access  within 
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existing  protected  and  conservation  areas.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  very 
small  relative  to  the  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations  within  the  Plan  Area,  even 
without  measures  requiring  avoidance  or  minimization  of  impacts  to  mineral  resources 
that  would  reduce  impacts. 

Rare  Earth  Element  Areas:  There  are  approximately  33,000  acres  of  rare  earth  element 
areas  within  existing  protected  and  BLM  Conservation  Designations,  primarily  within  the 
Kingston  and  Funeral  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea  [nearly  20,000  acres),  potentially  over- 
lapping the  Molycorp  Mountain  Pass  rare  earth  mine  area  (which  also  contains  radioactive 
deposits).  This  is  approximately  57%  of  the  defined  rare  earth  element  areas  within  the 
Plan  Area.  There  are  existing  stipulations  and  restrictions  to  access  within  existing  pro- 
tected and  conservation  areas.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  significant,  rela- 
tive to  the  rare  earth  element  areas  within  the  Plan  Area.  Measures  requiring  avoidance  or 
minimization  of  impacts  to  mineral  resources  would  reduce  impacts;  however,  overall 
impacts  to  access  of  rare  earth  element  areas  would  remain  significant. 

Locatable  Mineral  Areas:  There  are  approximately  106,000  acres  of  locatable  mineral 
areas  within  existing  protected  and  BLM  Conservation  Designations  throughout  the 
majority  of  ecoregion  subareas.  This  is  approximately  30.4%  of  the  defined  locatable  min- 
eral areas  within  the  Plan  Area.  There  are  existing  stipulations  and  restrictions  to  access 
within  existing  protected  and  conservation  areas.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would 
be  moderate,  relative  to  the  locatable  mineral  areas  within  the  Plan  Area  and  the  location  of 
the  resources  in  relation  to  population  centers  and  areas  where  renewable  energy  could 
be  developed. 

Leasable  Mineral  Areas:  There  are  virtually  no  acres  of  leasable  mineral  areas  within 
existing  protected  and  BLM  Conservation  Designations.  There  would  be  no  access  restric- 
tions to  the  leasable  mineral  areas  within  the  Plan  Area. 

Mineral  Material  Areas:  There  are  approximately  24,000  acres  of  mineral  material  areas 
within  existing  protected  and  BLM  Conservation  Designations,  mostly  within  the  Piute 
Valley  and  Sacramento  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea.  This  is  approximately  23.4%  of  the 
defined  mineral  material  areas  within  the  Plan  Area.  There  are  existing  stipulations  and 
restrictions  to  access  within  existing  protected  and  conservation  areas.  The  potential 
access  restrictions  would  be  small  to  moderate  relative  to  the  mineral  material  areas 
within  the  Plan  Area. 

Summary:  Establishing  new  conservation  areas  would  create  access  restrictions  to  cur- 
rently undeveloped  mineral  resource  areas  and  prevent  future  exploration.  Access  restric- 
tions would  reduce  availability  of  known  mineral  resources  valuable  to  the  region,  the  state, 
and  to  locally  important  mineral  resource  recovery  sites. 
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However,  within  conservation  lands  on  BLM-administered  lands,  exploration  and  access 
could  continue  following  the  area-specific  management  plans,  including  disturbance  caps. 
Also,  unpatented  mining  claims  are  subject  to  valid  existing  rights.  Typical  mitigation  mea- 
sures would  reduce  or  avoid  some  impacts  from  mineral  resources,  and  therefore,  to  min- 
eral resources. 

IV.  15.3. 1.2  Impacts  on  BLM  Lands  of  Existing  BLM  Land  Use  Plans  in  No 
Action  Alternative 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  BLM  land  use  plans  within  the  Plan  Area  would 
continue  to  be  implemented  within  BLM-administered  lands.  These  land  use  plans  would 
continue  to  allow  for  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  within  certain  land 
designations,  including  Solar  PEIS  SEZs  and  solar  Variance  Lands.  These  projects  would 
continue  to  require  land  use  plan  amendments  for  approval  if  they  are  proposed  outside 
those  areas. 

Potential  overlap  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  within  mineral  resource 
areas  in  the  land  use  plan  boundaries  (California  Desert  Conservation  Area  [CDCA],  Caliente 
Resource  Management  Plan  [RMP]  area,  and  Bishop  RMP  area)  are  presented  in  Table  IV.15-3. 


Table  IV.15-3 

Potential  Acres  of  Mineral  Resource  Impacts  by 
Technology  Type  on  BLM  Lands  - No  Action  Alternative 


Mineral  Resources 

Potential  Mineral  Resource  Impacte  by  Technology  Type  (acres) 

Solar 

Wind 

GT 

Transmission 

Geothermal  resources 

100 

0 

0 

700 

High  potential  mineral  areas 

5,000 

100 

30 

700 

High  priority  mineral  & energy  locations 

300 

0 

0 

20 

Rare  earth  element  areas 

700 

0 

0 

0 

Locatable  mineral  areas 

4,000 

20 

0 

300 

Leasable  mineral  areas 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mineral  materials  areas 

1,000 

40 

20 

400 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Within  BLM  LUPA  lands,  the  impacts  of  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  and  transmission  develop- 
ment on  access  to  mineral  resources  would  be  small  when  compared  with  the  overall  avail- 
ability of  mineral  resources  within  the  Plan  Area.  Rare  earth  element  areas  and  leasable  min- 
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eral  areas  would  not  be  impacted  within  BLM  lands,  and  there  would  be  minimal  impact 
(approximately  300  acres)  to  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations  [Table  lV.15-3). 

Potential  overlap  of  existing  ACECs  and  SRMAs  with  mineral  resource  areas  in  the  land  use 
plan  boundaries  [California  Desert  Conservation  Area  [CDCA],  Caliente  Resource  Manage- 
ment Plan  [RMP]  area,  and  Bishop  RMP  area]  are  summarized  below  and  presented  in 
Table  lV.15-4. 


Table  IV.15-4 

Estimated  Acres  of  Mineral  Resources  on 
BLM  Land  Designations  - No  Action  Alternative 


Mineral  Resources 

Existing  SRMAs 
(acres) 

Existing  ACECs 
(acres) 

Areas  Managed  for 
Recreation  Emphasis 

Geothermal  resources 

13,000 

18,000 

12,000 

High  potential  mineral  areas 

2,000 

190,000 

62,000 

High  priority  mineral  & energy  locations 

0 

0 

0 

Rare  earth  element  areas 

0 

16,000 

0 

Locatable  mineral  areas 

1,000 

101,000 

7,000 

Leasable  mineral  areas 

0 

0 

0 

Mineral  materials  areas 

0 

24,000 

23,000 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Impacts  of  existing  SRMAs  [approximately  16,000  acres]  and  ACECs  [approximately 
349,000  acres]  would  be  moderate  when  compared  with  the  overall  availability  of  mineral 
resources  within  the  Plan  Area.  There  are  no  leasable  mineral  areas  or  high  priority  min- 
eral and  energy  locations  within  existing  SRMAs  and  ACECs;  therefore,  these  resources 
would  not  be  affected. 

Impacts  to  mineral  resources  on  BLM-administered  lands  under  existing  land  use  plans 
would  be  the  same  as  discussed  above  under  Section  IV.15. 3. 1.1.1. 

IV.  153. 1.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan  in  No 
Action  Alternative 

The  NCCP  would  apply  to  all  lands  within  the  Plan  Area.  In  the  absence  of  Plan  implementa- 
tion, the  NCCP  would  not  be  approved  and  no  incidental  take  permits  would  be  issued, 
under  the  NCCP.  Projects  would  continue  to  be  considered  by  the  appropriate  lead  agency 
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on  an  individual  basis.  The  impacts  that  would  occur  in  the  absence  of  the  NCCP  would  be  ^ 

the  same  as  those  described  in  Section  IV.15. 3. 1.1.1  [Plan-wide  analysis]. 

IV.  15.3. 1.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan  in  No  Action  Alternative 

As  described  in  Appendix  M,  the  GCP  would  apply  to  nonfederal  lands  in  the  Plan  Area.  In 
the  absence  of  Plan  implementation,  the  GCP  would  not  be  approved  and  no  incidental  take 
permits  would  be  issued  under  the  GCP.  Projects  would  continue  to  be  considered  by  the 
appropriate  lead  agency  on  an  individual  basis.  The  impacts  that  would  occur  in  the 
absence  of  the  GCP  would  be  the  same  as  those  described  in  Section  IV.15. 3. 1.1.1  [Plan- 
wide analysis),  but  would  be  specific  to  nonfederal  lands. 

IV.15.3.1.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area  in  No  Action  Alternative 

Additional  transmission  lines  would  be  needed  to  deliver  electricity  from  renewable  energy 
projects  to  load  centers  [areas  of  high  demand]  outside  of  the  Plan  Area.  It  is  assumed  that 
new  transmission  lines  outside  the  Plan  Area  would  use  existing  transmission  corridors 
between  the  Plan  Area  and  existing  substations  in  the  more  heavily  populated  areas  of  the 
state.  The  areas  outside  the  Plan  Area  where  new  transmission  lines  might  be  constructed 
include  the  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  North  Palm  Springs-Riverside,  and  Central  Valley  areas. 

Mineral  resources  in  these  areas  are  described  in  Chapter  III. 15  [Mineral  Resources],  I 

Section  III. 15.5. 

IV.15. 3.1.5. 1 Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Impact  MR-1:  Plan  components  would  reduce  or  improve  access  to  and  development  of 
known  and  future  mineral  resources. 

A transmission  tower  has  a relatively  small  footprint  and  towers  are  widely  spaced,  so  very 
little  surface  area  is  occupied  at  any  one  location.  Even  if  towers  are  located  in  an  area  with 
mineral  resources,  therefore,  there  would  be  minimal  impact.  Subsurface  mining  would  not 
be  affected  by  the  presence  of  a tower  on  the  land  surface.  Surface  mining  could  be  affected 
to  the  extent  that  mining  around  a tower  base  could  leave  a pillar  of  the  mineral  resource 
undisturbed  beneath  the  tower  itself,  but  this  would  not  cause  substantial  access  restric- 
tions to  resources.  Depending  on  the  value  of  the  mineral,  the  transmission  line  could  be 
rerouted  around  the  area. 

IV.15.3. 1.5.2  Impacts  of  Existing  BLM  Land  Use  Plans  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  existing  BLM  CDCA  land  use  plan  would  continue  to  be 
implemented  on  CDCA  lands.  Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  renewable  energy  projects 
would  still  be  developed  through  BLM's  existing  policies.  Impacts  on  mineral  resources  i 
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would  be  of  the  types  described  above  in  Section  IV.15. 2.1,  with  similar  mitigation  mea- 
sures being  included  on  a case-by-case  basis. 

The  existing  land  designations,  such  as  existing  protected  areas,  ACECs,  and  National  Scenic 
and  Historic  Trails,  would  continue  to  be  managed  to  protect  their  associated  values 
and  resources. 

Potential  overlap  of  existing  ACECs  and  SRMAs  with  mineral  resource  areas  outside  the 
Plan  Area  (within  the  COCA  plan]  are  presented  in  Table  IV.15-5. 

Table  IV.15-5 

Estimated  Acres  of  Mineral  Resources  Outside  Plan  Area  - No  Action  Alternative 


Mineral  Resources 

Existing  SRMAs  (acres) 

Existing  ACECs  (acres) 

Geothermal  resources 

300 

1,00 

High  potential  mineral  areas 

59,000 

8,000 

High  priority  mineral  & energy  locations 

0 

0 

Rare  earth  element  areas 

12,000 

0 

Locatable  mineral  areas 

100 

0 

Leasable  mineral  areas 

0 

0 

Mineral  materials  areas 

4,  000 

600 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Impacts  of  existing  SRMAs  and  ACECs  outside  the  Plan  Area  would  be  small  when  com- 
pared with  the  overall  availability  of  mineral  resources.  There  are  no  leasable  mineral 
areas  or  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations  within  existing  SRMAs  and  ACECs; 
therefore,  these  resources  would  not  be  affected. 

ly, 15.3.1.6  CEQA  Significance  Determination:  No  Action  Alternative 

MR-1:  Plan  components  would  reduce  or  improve  access  to  and  development  of  known 
and  future  mineral  resources.  Impacts  from  development  within  available  development 
areas  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  would  be  less  than  significant  with  implementation 
of  typical  mitigation  measures.  These  measures  would  ensure  early  coordination  with  mine 
operators  and  access  to  mineral  resource  areas.  Access  to  minerals  from  might  be 
restricted  if  newly  created  conservation  and  protected  areas  are  created  as  a result  of 
project-specific  mitigation.  Those  impacts  would  be  less  than  significant  for 
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geothermal,  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations,  and  locatable,  leasable,  and  mineral 
material  areas. 

Overall,  impacts  to  mineral  resources  would  be  less  than  significant  from  potential  avail- 
able development  areas  and  restriction  to  access  to  these  resources  due  to  conservation 
lands  under  the  No  Action  Alterative.  Exploration  and  access  could  continue  following 
existing  area-specific  management  plans.  Unpatented  mining  claims  would  continue  to  be 
subject  to  valid  existing  rights.  Typical  mitigation  measures  would  continue  to  reduce  or 
avoid  some  impacts  to  mineral  resources. 

Typical  mitigation  measures,  as  defined  in  Section  IV.15.3.1.1.1,  would  be  implemented  to 
reduce  impacts.  Solar  PEIS  design  features  and  existing  laws  and  regulations  described  above, 
if  fully  implemented  and  carefully  monitored,  would  also  help  reduce  potential  restrictions  to 
access  to  mineral  resources  by  avoiding  important  mineral  resource  areas  when  possible  and 
maintaining  access  to  existing  and  future  mineral  development.  Overall,  impacts  from  the  No 
Action  Alternative  would  likely  be  less  than  significant  with  mitigation. 

IV.15.3.2  Preferred  Alternative 

IV. 15.3.2.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP: 

Preferred  Alternative 

IV.15.3.2.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

Impact  MR-1:  Plan  components  would  reduce  or  improve  access  to  and  development  of 
known  and  future  mineral  resources. 

Potential  impacts  to  mineral  resources  resulting  from  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
facility  development  within  DFAs  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  are  summarized  in  Table 
lV.15-6  and  presented  in  more  detail  in  Table  R2.15-6  [Appendix  R2}. 


Table  IV.15-6 

Potential  Acres  of  Mineral  Resource  Impacts  by 
Technology  Type  - Preferred  Alternative 


Mineral 

Potential  Mineral  Resource  Impacts  by 

Resources 

Technology  Type  (acres) 

Mineral  Resource 

(acres) 

Solar 

Wind 

GT 

Transmission 

Geothermal  resources 

331,000 

14,000 

100 

6,000 

3,000 
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Table  IV.15-6 

Potential  Acres  of  Mineral  Resource  Impacts  by 
Technology  Type  - Preferred  Alternative 


Mineral  Resource 

Mineral 

Resources 

(acres) 

Potential  Mineral  Resource  Impacts  by 
Technology  Type  (acres) 

Solar 

Wind 

GT 

Transmission 

High  potential  mineral  areas 

1,209,000 

2,000 

100 

200 

1,000 

High  priority  mineral  & energy  locations 

99,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rare  earth  element  areas 

59,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Locatable  mineral  areas 

278,000 

600 

100 

0 

100 

Leasable  mineral  areas 

50,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mineral  material  areas 

89,000 

700 

100 

200 

400 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Potential  impacts  to  mineral  resources  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  are  listed  below 
and  described  in  more  detail  in  Section  IV.15.2. 

Geothermal:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately  23,000  acres, 
primarily  within  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea,  of  geothermal  resources 
from  development  of  solar,  wind,  and  transmission  facilities.  There  would  be  approxi- 
mately 6,000  acres  within  the  Plan  Area  available  for  geothermal  resource  development, 
reducing  impacts  to  about  3%  of  the  defined  geothermal  resources  within  the  Plan  Area. 
The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the  geothermal  resources 
within  the  Plan  Area,  even  without  mitigation  requiring  avoidance  of  mineral  resources. 

High  Potential  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approxi- 
mately 3,000  acres,  mostly  within  the  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  subarea, 
of  high  potential  mineral  areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  and  transmis- 
sion facilities.  This  is  approximately  0.2%  of  the  defined  high  potential  mineral  areas 
within  the  Plan  Area.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  high 
potential  mineral  areas  within  the  Plan  Area,  even  without  mitigation  requiring  avoidance 
of  these  mineral  resources. 

High  Priority  Mineral  and  Energy  Locations:  There  would  be  no  potential  access  restric- 
tions from  development  of  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  or  transmission  facilities.  Conservation 
and  Management  Actions  (CMAs)  for  minerals  state  that  existing  operations  would  be  des- 
) ignated  as  allowable  uses. 
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Rare  Earth  Element  Areas:  There  would  be  no  potential  access  restrictions  to  rare  earth 
element  areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  or  transmission  facilities. 

Locatable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 
800  acres,  primarily  within  the  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  subarea,  of 
locatable  mineral  areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  and  transmission  facilities.  This  is 
approximately  0.3%  of  the  defined  locatable  mineral  areas  within  the  Plan  Area.  The  poten- 
tial access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the  locatable  mineral  areas  within  the 
Plan  Area. 

Leasable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  no  potential  access  restrictions  to  leasable  min- 
eral areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  or  transmission  facilities. 

Mineral  Material  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 
1,400  acres,  primarily  within  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea, 
of  mineral  material  areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  and  transmission 
facilities.  This  is  approximately  0.7%  of  the  defined  mineral  material  areas  within  the  Plan 
Area.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the  mineral  material 
areas  within  the  Plan  Area. 

Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

"Study  Area  Lands"  refers  to  three  categories  of  lands  shown  on  alternative  maps:  Future 
Assessment  Areas  (FAAs),  Special  Analysis  Areas  (SAAs)  and  DRECP  Variance  Lands. 

Future  Assessment  Areas  (FAAs).  Lands  within  FAAs  are  neither  reserve  lands  nor  DFAs; 
they  are  simply  areas  that  are  deferred  for  future  assessment.  The  future  assessment  will 
determine  their  suitability  for  either  renewable  energy  development  or  ecological  conser- 
vation. If  there  is  renewable  energy  development  on  FAA  lands,  a BLM  Land  Use  Plan 
Amendment  (LUPA)  would  not  be  required.  FAAs  for  each  alternative  are  described  in 
Volume  11  in  Table  lV.1-2  and  Figure  11.3-1.  FAAs  represent  areas  where  renewable  energy 
development  or  inclusion  to  the  reserve  design  could  be  implemented  through  an  amend- 
ment to  the  DRECP,  but  additional  assessment  would  be  needed. 

Because  most  of  the  FAAs  are  presented  as  "undesignated  areas"  in  the  action  alternatives. 
There  would  be  no  difference  between  the  FAAs  in  the  Preferred  Alternative  except  that 
renewable  development  in  an  FAA  would  not  require  a BLM  LUPA,  so  the  environmental 
review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  location  remained  undesignated. 
Development  or  Conservation  Designation  of  the  FAAs  would  potentially  impact  the  follow- 
ing mineral  resources: 

• High  Potential  Mineral  Areas:  Approximately  11,000  acres,  primarily  within  the  Pro- 
vidence and  Bullion  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea. 
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• High  Priority  Mineral  and  Energy  Locations:  Approximately  10,000  acres,  primarily 
within  the  Kingston  and  Funeral  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea. 

• Rare  Earth  Element  Areas:  Approximately  7,000  acres,  all  within  the  Kingston  and 
Funeral  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea.  Potential  impacts  to  the  Molycorp  Mountain 
Pass  rare  earth  mine  may  occur. 

• Locatable  Minerals:  Approximately  7,000  acres,  primarily  within  the  Kingston  and 
Funeral  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea. 

• Leasable  Minerals:  Approximately  8,000  acres,  all  within  the  Providence  and  Bullion 
Mountains  ecoregion  subarea. 

• Mineral  Materials:  Approximately  700  acres,  primarily  within  the  Piute  Valley  and 
Sacramento  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea. 

FAAs  may  result  in  access  restrictions  to  mineral  resources  from  either  renewable  energy 
development  or  ecological  conservation. 

Special  Analysis  Areas  (SAAs).  There  are  two  areas  defined  as  SAAs,  each  subject  to 
ongoing  analysis.  These  areas  (located  in  the  Silurian  Valley  and  just  west  of  Highway  395 
in  Kern  County)  have  high  value  for  renewable  energy  development  and  also  high  value  for 
ecological  and  cultural  conservation,  and  recreation.  SAA  lands  are  expected  to  be  desig- 
nated in  the  EIR/EIS  as  either  DFAs  or  included  in  the  Reserve  Design/ 

Conservation  Designation. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  screened  for  the  EIR/EIS  are  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered  Activities 
could  be  permitted  (for  NCCP  purposes)  only  through  an  NCCP  plan  amendment.  However, 
development  of  renewable  energy  on  variance  lands  would  not  require  a BLM  LUPA,  so  the 
environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  location  remained 
undesignated.  Development  or  Conservation  Designation  of  the  DRECP  Variance  Lands 
could  result  in  access  restrictions  to  approximately  600  acres  of  mineral  material  resources 
within  the  Piute  Valley  and  Sacramento  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

Implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  the  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  and  the 
development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other  lands. 
There  are  several  ways  that  the  impacts  of  renewable  energy  development  could  be 
reduced.  First,  the  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alternative,  including  specific  biological 
reserve  design  and  LUPA  components.  Implementation  of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations 
and  standards  would  also  reduce  the  impacts  of  project  development.  If  there  are  still  sig- 
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nificant  impacts  after  implementing  CMAs  and  complying  with  applicable  laws  and  regula- 
tions, then  specific  mitigation  measures  are  recommended. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  [presented  in  Volume  11,  Section 
11.3.1.1}  defines  specific  actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  con- 
servation strategy  includes  definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative.  While  the  CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM  lands  only,  this  analysis 
assumes  that  all  CMAs  would  also  be  applied  to  nonfederal  lands.  The  following  CMAs 
apply  to  all  action  alternatives,  including  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Minerals  CMAs  for  BLM  Land  for  the  Entire  Plan  Area.  For  identified  minerals  lands  and 
existing  mining  and  energy  development  (locatable,  salable,  solid  leasable  and  geothermal 
minerals)  with  currently  approved  Plans  of  Operations,  Notices,  Mine  and  Reclamation 
Plans  or  Plans  of  Development  (43  CFR  3200;  3500;  3600;  and  3802/09),  mineral 
resources  have  been  identified  as  follows  in  proposed  DFAs  and  conservation  areas: 

High  Potential  Mineral  Areas  (Identified  in  CA  GEM  Data) 

• These  areas  are  mineral  lands  with  existing  or  historic  mining  activity  and  a reason- 
able probability  of  future  mineral  resource  development.  These  identified  areas  are 
designated  as  mineral  land  polygons  on  DRECP  maps,  and  recognized  as  probable 
future  development  areas  for  planning  purposes  and  allowable  use  areas. 

• If  a renewable  energy  project  is  proposed  in  a high  potential  mineral  area,  that 
area's  mineral  resource  value  should  be  considered  in  the  renewable  energy  project 
analysis. 

Existing  Mineral  and  Energy  Operations 

• Existing  authorized  mineral/energy  operations,  including  amendments  and 
requests  for  expansion  on  existing  operations,  shall  be  designated  as  an  allowable 
use  within  all  BLM  lands  in  the  Plan  Area;  unpatented  mining  claims  are  subject  to 
valid  existing  rights. 

Existing  High  Priority  Mineral /Energy  Operations  Exclusion  Areas 

• Existing  high  priority  operation  footprints  and  their  identified  expansion  areas  shall 
be  excluded  from  proposed  renewable  energy  and  conservation  applications. 
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• Existing  authorized  mineral/energy  operations,  including  amendments  and 
requests  for  expansion  on  existing  operations,  shall  be  designated  as  an  allowable 
use  within  both  proposed  DFAs  and  conservation  areas. 

• High  priority  operation  exclusions  are  referenced  by  name  with  their  respective 
footprint  [acreage)  below: 

o Molycorp  REE  [General  Legal  Description:  35°  26'N;  115°  29'W)  - 10,490.9  sur- 
face acres.  Also  contains  radioactive  deposits. 

o Briggs  Au,  Etna  [General  Legal  Description:  35°  56'N;  117°  ll'W)  - 3,216.9  sur- 
face acres. 

o Cadiz  Evaporites  [General  Legal  Description:  34°  17'N;  115°  23'W)  - 2,591.5  sur- 
face acres. 

o Searles  Dry  Lake  [Evaporate)  Operation  [General  Legal  Description:  35°  43'N; 
117°  19'W)  - 72,000  surface  acres. 

o Bristol  Dry  Lake  [Evaporate)  Operation  [General  Legal  Description:  34°  29'N; 
115°  43'W)  - 3,500  surface  acres. 

o Mesquite  Gold  Mine  [General  Legal  Description:  33°  04'N;  114°  59'W)  - 4,500 
surface  acres. 

o Hector  Mine  [Hectorite  Clay)  [General  Legal  Description:  34°  45'N;  116°  25'W)  - 
1,500  surface  acres. 

Access  to  Existing  Operations 

• Established  access  routes  to  the  above-authorized  operations  and  areas  shall  be 
designated  as  allowable  uses  within  the  proposed  DFAs  and  conservation  areas. 

Areas  Located  Outside  of  Identified  Mineral  Areas  ("White  Areas'O 

• Areas  which  could  not  be  characterized  because  of  insufficient  data  and  mineral 
potential  may  fluctuate,  depending  upon  market  economy,  extraction  technology, 
and  other  geologic  information.  Requires  periodic  updating. 

High  Potential  Mineral  Areas 

• In  National  Conservation  Lands  and  ACECs,  determine  if  reasonable  alternatives 
exist  outside  of  the  National  Conservation  Lands/ACEC  areas  before  proposing  min- 
eral resource  development  within  these  areas. 

• In  National  Conservation  Lands,  subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  if  mineral  resource 
development  is  proposed  on  a parcel  of  public  land  administered  by  BLM  for  conser- 
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vation  purposes  and  designated  as  part  of  the  NLCS  within  the  CDCA,  pursuant  to 
OPLMA  Section  2002[b)[2}(D): 

o Identify,  analyze,  and  consider  the  resources  and  values  for  that  parcel  of  public 
land  administered  for  conservation  purposes. 

o Determine  whether  development  of  mineral  resources  is  compatible  with  BLM 
administration  of  that  parcel  of  public  land  for  conservation  purposes.  If  devel- 
opment is  incompatible,  the  mineral  resource  would  not  be  developed,  subject  to 
valid  existing  rights. 

• In  National  Conservation  Lands,  protect  the  values  for  which  a National  Conserva- 
tion Land  unit  was  designated;  avoid,  minimize,  and  mitigate  impacts  to  those 
values.  All  Plans  of  Operation  will  meet  the  performance  standards  in  43  CFR 
3809.420,  specifically  43  CFR  3809.420[a)[3)  - Land-Use  Plans;  and  43  CFR 
3809.420[b)[7)  - Fisheries,  Wildlife  and  Plant  Habitat. 

The  following  CMAs  apply  to  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  NLCS  lands: 

• Leasable  Minerals: 

o National  Conservation  Lands  would  be  available  for  leasing  with  a No  Surface 
Occupancy  stipulation. 

o Geothermal  and  other  leasing  must  protect  groundwater  quality  and  quantity. 

• Locatable  Minerals:  National  Conservation  Lands  would  be  treated  as  “controlled" 
or  "limited"  use  areas  in  the  CDCA,  and  would  require  a plan  of  operations  for 
greater  than  casual  use  (43  CFR  3809.11). 

• Saleable  Minerals:  National  Conservation  Lands  would  be  available  for  saleable 
mineral  development,  and  would  require  mitigation/compensation  that  would 
result  in  a net  benefit  for  National  Conservation  Lands  values. 

The  following  CMAs  apply  to  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  National  Scenic  and 
Historic  Trails: 
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• Locatable  Minerals:  National  Trail  corridors  would  be  treated  as  “controlled"  or 
“limited"  use  areas  in  the  CDCA  and  would  require  a plan  of  operations  for  greater 
than  casual  use  [43  CFR  3809.11). 

• Leasable  Minerals:  NSHT  Management  Corridors  would  be  available  for  leasing 
with  a No  Surface  Occupancy  stipulation.  Surface  coal  mining  would  not  be  allowed 
within  the  NSHT  Management  Corridors. 
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• Mineral  Material  Areas:  NSHT  Management  Corridors  would  be  available  for 
saleable  mineral  development  if  they  do  not  substantially  interfere  with  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  NSHT  and  require  mitigation/compensation  that  would  result  in  a 
net  benefit  to  NSHT  values. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  HI.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized 
above  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.15.3.1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  the  following  mitiga- 
tion measure  is  recommended  to  further  reduce  adverse  impacts: 

MR-la  Coordinate  to  Ensure  Access  to  Mineral  Resources.  Where  valid  mining 
claims  or  leases  exist,  initiate  early  coordination  with  claim  or  lease  holders 
to  identify  avoidance  measures  so  that  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
facilities  would  not  restrict  access  to  mineral  resource  facilities. 

IV.15. 3.2. 1.2  Impacts  of  the  Reserve  Design 

Potential  impacts  to  mineral  resources  resulting  from  Reserve  Design  Lands  under  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative  are  summarized  in  Table  lV.15-6  and  presented  in  detail  in  Table 
R2.15-7  [Appendix  R2). 


Table  lV.15-7 

Estimated  Acres  of  Mineral  Resources  within 
Reserve  Design  Lands  - Preferred  Alternative 


Mineral  Resource 

Mineral 

Resources 

(acres) 

Existing 

Conservation 

Areas 

(acres) 

BLM  LUPA 
Conservation 
Designations 
(acres) 

Conservation 

Planning 

Areas 

(acres) 

Percent  in 
Conservation 

Geothermal  resources 

331,000 

15,000 

9,000 

100 

7.4 

High  potential  mineral 
areas 

1,209,000 

469,000 

312,000 

12,000 

65.5 

High  priority  mineral  & 
energy  locations 

99,000 

100 

10,000 

2,000 

12.4 

Rare  earth  element  areas 

59,000 

24,000 

20,000 

200 

75.7 

Locatable  mineral  areas 

278,000 

11,000 

175,000 

3,000 

67.1 
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Table  IV.15-7 

Estimated  Acres  of  Mineral  Resources  within 
Reserve  Design  Lands  - Preferred  Alternative 


Mineral  Resource 

Mineral 

Resources 

(acres) 

Existing 

Conservation 

Areas 

(acres) 

BLM  LUPA 
Conservation 
Designations 
(acres) 

Conservation 

Planning 

Areas 

(acres) 

Percent  in 
Conservation 

Leasable  mineral  areas 

50,000 

0 

6,000 

1,000 

13.9 

Mineral  material  areas 

89,000 

700 

32,000 

400 

37.2 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Geothermal:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately  24,000  acres 
of  geothermal  resources  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands, 
mostly  within  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea.  This  is  approximately  7%  of 
the  defined  geothermal  resources  within  the  Plan  Area.  The  potential  access  restrictions 
would  be  minimal  relative  to  the  geothermal  resources  within  the  Plan  Area,  even  without 
stipulations  related  to  existing  claims  and  allowable  uses,  and  some  of  these  resources  may 
still  be  accessible  through  directional  drilling. 

High  Potential  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approxi- 
mately 793,000  acres  of  high  potential  mineral  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  pro- 
posed Reserve  Design  Lands  throughout  the  majority  of  ecoregion  subareas.  This  is 
approximately  66%  of  the  defined  high  potential  mineral  areas  within  the  Plan  Area.  The 
potential  access  restrictions  would  be  significant  relative  to  the  high  potential  mineral 
areas  within  the  Plan  Area.  CMAs  for  high  potential  mineral  areas  would  reduce  impacts. 

High  Priority  Mineral  and  Energy  Locations:  There  would  be  approximately  13,000 
acres,  primarily  within  the  Panamint  Death  Valley  ecoregion  subarea,  of  high  priority  min- 
eral and  energy  locations  within  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve  Design 
Lands;  however,  these  existing  operations  would  be  designated  as  an  allowable  use.  There 
would  therefore  be  no  potential  access  restrictions  to  the  high  priority  mineral  and  energy 
locations  within  the  Plan  Area. 

Rare  Earth  Element  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 
44,000  acres  of  rare  earth  element  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands.  This  is  approximately  76%  of  the  defined  rare  earth  element  areas  within  the 
Plan  Area.  Potential  rare  earth  mines  affected  would  be  the  Cadiz  Evaporate  mine  in  the 
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Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea,  the  Molycorp  Mountain  Pass  rare 
earth  mine,  and  the  rare  earth  mines  in  the  Panamint  Death  Valley  ecoregion  subarea 
[Briggs  Gold  mine,  Trona  Borax  mine,  and  Searles  Dry  Lake  operation].  The  potential 
access  restrictions  would  be  significant  relative  to  the  rare  earth  element  areas  within  the 
Plan  Area.  CMAs  for  existing  operations  would  reduce  impacts;  however,  impacts  would 
still  remain  significant  overall. 

Locatable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

189.000  acres  of  locatable  mineral  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands  throughout  the  majority  of  ecoregion  subareas.  This  is  approximately  67%  of 
the  defined  locatable  mineral  areas  within  the  Plan  Area.  There  would  be  approximately 

2.000  acres  of  ACECs  closed  to  locatable  mineral  extraction;  remaining  acres  of  ACECs 
would  be  open  with  stipulations  and  restrictions.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would 
be  significant  relative  to  the  locatable  mineral  areas  within  the  Plan  Area.  CMAs  for  locatable 
mineral  areas  would  reduce  impacts;  however,  impacts  would  remain  significant  overall. 

Leasable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

7.000  acres,  primarily  within  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea, 
of  leasable  mineral  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands. 
This  is  approximately  14%  of  the  defined  leasable  mineral  areas  within  the  Plan  Area.  The 
potential  access  restrictions  would  be  moderate  relative  to  the  leasable  mineral  areas 
within  the  Plan  Area.  CMAs  would  further  reduce  impacts. 

Mineral  Material  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

33.000  acres,  mostly  within  the  Piute  Valley  and  Sacramento  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea, 
of  mineral  material  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands. 
This  is  approximately  37%  of  the  defined  mineral  material  areas  within  the  Plan  Area. 
There  would  be  approximately  100  acres  of  ACECs  closed  to  mineral  material  extraction; 
the  remaining  acres  of  ACECs  would  be  open  with  stipulations  and  restrictions.  The  poten- 
tial access  restrictions  would  be  moderate  relative  to  the  mineral  material  areas  within  the 
Plan  Area.  CMAs  would  further  reduce  impacts. 

Summary:  Establishing  new  conservation  areas  would  create  access  restrictions  to  cur- 
rently undeveloped  mineral  resource  areas  and  prevent  future  exploration  within  acquired 
lands  in  Conservation  Planning  Areas.  Access  restrictions  would  reduce  availability  of 
known  mineral  resources  valuable  to  the  region,  the  state,  and  to  locally  important  mineral 
resource  recovery  sites.  A large  percentage  of  mineral  resources  are  located  within  Reserve 
Design  Lands  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Management  actions  under  the  Preferred 
Alternative  fall  into  three  categories:  available  for  leasable  minerals  with  a No  Surface 
Occupancy  stipulation,  "controlled"  or  "limited"  use  areas  for  locatable  minerals,  and  avail- 
able for  mineral  material  development  with  mitigation  and  compensation.  Availability  and 
access  to  mineral  resources  within  NLCS  lands  would  reduce  impacts. 
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Within  conservation  lands  on  BLM-administered  lands,  exploration  and  access  could  con- 
tinue following  the  area-specific  management  plans,  including  disturbance  caps.  Also, 
unpatented  mining  claims  would  continue  to  be  subject  to  valid  existing  rights.  Impacts  to 
mineral  resources  from  restrictions  to  access  due  to  acquisition  of  Conservation  Planning 
Area  lands  would  be  significant  for  high  potential  mineral  areas,  rare  earth  element  areas, 
and  locatable  mineral  areas.  CMAs  would  reduce  impacts;  however,  impacts  to  these  min- 
eral resources  would  remain  significant  and  unmitigable  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IVA5.3.2.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  on  BLM  Land: 
Preferred  Alternative 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA,  and  the 
impacts  of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.15. 3.2.2. 1 Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

Potential  impacts  to  mineral  resources  from  renewable  energy  and  transmission  facility 
development  within  DFAs  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  BLM  lands  are  summarized 
below  and  presented  in  Table  lV.15-8. 


Table  IV.15-8 

Potential  Acres  of  Mineral  Resource  Impacts  by  Technology  Type  on  BLM  LUPA 

Lands  - Preferred  Alternative 


Mineral  Resources 

Mineral 
Resources  in 
BLM  LUPA 
(acres) 

Potential  Mineral  Resources  Impacts  by 
Technology  Type  (acres) 

Solar 

Wind 

GT 

Transmission 

Geothermal  resources 

76,000 

2,000 

0 

2,000 

400 

High  potential  mineral  areas 

652,000 

1,000 

100 

200 

2,000 

High  priority  mineral  & energy 
locations 

76,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rare  earth  element  areas 

39,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Locatable  mineral  areas 

241,000 

500 

100 

0 

100 

Leasable  mineral  areas 

38,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mineral  material  areas 

80,000 

1,000 

100 

200 

300 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 
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I In  areas  where  DFAs  overlap  with  mineral  resource  areas,  potential  renewable  energy  and 

transmission  development  within  DFAs  would  have  the  following  impacts: 

Geothermal:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately  4,000  acres, 
primarily  within  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea,  of  geothermal  resources 
from  development  of  solar  and  transmission  facilities  on  BLM  LUPA  lands.  There  would  be 
approximately  2,000  acres  within  BLM  LUPA  lands  available  for  geothermal  resource 
development,  reducing  impacts  to  0.3%  of  the  defined  geothermal  resources  within  BLM 
LUPA  lands.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the  geothermal 
resources  with  BLM  LUPA  lands. 

High  Potential  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approxi- 
mately 3,000  acres  of  high  potential  mineral  areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  geo- 
thermal, and  transmission  facilities  within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  This  is  approximately  0.1%  of 
the  defined  high  potential  mineral  areas  within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  The  potential  access 
restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the  high  potential  mineral  areas  within  BLM 
LUPA  lands. 

High  Priority  Mineral  and  Energy  Locations:  There  would  be  no  potential  access  restric- 
tions to  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  geo- 
I thermal,  or  transmission  facilities  within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  CMAs  for  minerals  state  that 

existing  operations  would  be  designated  as  an  allowable  use. 

Rare  Earth  Element  Areas:  There  would  be  no  potential  access  restrictions  to  rare  earth 
element  areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  or  transmission  facilities 
within  BLM  LUPA  lands. 

Locatable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 
1,000  acres  of  locatable  mineral  areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  and  transmission 
facilities  within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  This  is  approximately  0.02%  of  the  defined  locatable  min- 
eral areas  within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  rela- 
tive to  the  locatable  mineral  areas  within  BLM  LUPA  lands. 

Leasable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  no  potential  access  restrictions  access  restric- 
tions to  leasable  mineral  areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  or  transmis- 
sion facilities  within  BLM  LUPA  lands. 

Mineral  Material  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 
1,500  acres,  primarily  within  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea, 
of  mineral  material  areas  from  development  of  solar,  geothermal,  and  transmission  facili- 
k ties  within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  This  is  approximately  0.4%  of  the  defined  mineral  material 
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areas  within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative 
to  the  mineral  material  areas  within  BLM  LUPA  lands. 

IV.15.3.2.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

Potential  impacts  to  mineral  resources  resulting  from  Reserve  Design  Lands  under  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative  on  BLM  lands  are  summarized  in  Table  lV.15-9  and  presented  in  Table 
R2.15-9  [Appendix  R2]. 


Table  IV.15-9 

Estimated  Acres  of  Mineral  Resources  in  BLM  LUPA  Land  Designation  - Preferred 

Alternative 


Mineral 

Resources 

Mineral 
Resources  in 
BLM  LUPA 
Lands 
(acres) 

Mineral  Resources  in  BLM  Land  Designations 

SRMAs 

(acres) 

NLCS 

(acres) 

ACEC 

(acres) 

Wildlife 

Allocatio 

n 

(acres) 

Managed 

LWC 

(acres) 

Trail 

Management 

Corridors 

(acres/miles) 

Geothermal 

resources 

76,000 

26,000 

7,000 

11,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

High 

potential 
mineral  areas 

652,000 

37,000 

221,00 

0 

112,00 

0 

0 

18,000 

54,0 

00 

5 

High  priority 
mineral  & 
energy 
locations 

76,000 

6,000 

0 

11,000 

0 

4,000 

0 

0 

Rare  earth 

element 

areas 

39,000 

0 

8,000 

20,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Locatable 
mineral  areas 

241,000 

16,000 

152,00 

0 

35,000 

0 

2,000 

7,00 

0 

0.5 

Leasable 
mineral  areas 

38,000 

0 

5,000 

1,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mineral 

material 

areas 

80,000 

20,000 

29,000 

6,000 

0 

1,000 

3,00 

0 

0.25 

Note:  There  is  overlap  between  some,  but  not  all,  BLM  land  designations,  such  as  overlap  of  ACECs  and  National  Scenic  and 
Historic  Trail  (NSHT)  management  corridors  or  managed  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics.  This  overlap  may  result  in  the 
appearance  of  greater  acres  of  overlap  between  mineral  resources  and  conservation  lands  than  actually  exists. 

The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to  nearest 
1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were  rounded  to  the 
nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the  subtotals  and  the 
totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals  may  not  sum  to  the 
total  within  the  table. 
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Geothermal:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately  44,000  acres, 
primarily  within  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea,  of  geothermal  resources 
from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  BLM  designations.  This  is  approximately  58%  of 
the  defined  geothermal  resources  within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  The  potential  access  restrictions 
would  be  significant  relative  to  the  geothermal  resources  within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  CMAs  for 
high  potential  mineral  areas  could  reduce  impacts,  but  likely  not  to  a significant  degree. 

High  Potential  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approxi- 
mately 442,000  acres  of  high  potential  mineral  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  pro- 
posed Reserve  Design  Lands.  This  is  approximately  68%  of  the  defined  high  potential  min- 
eral areas  within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  significant 
relative  to  the  high  potential  mineral  areas  within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  CMAs  for  high  potential 
mineral  areas  could  reduce  impacts,  but  likely  not  to  a significant  degree. 

High  Priority  Mineral  and  Energy  Locations:  There  would  be  approximately  21,000 
acres  of  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations  within  existing  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands;  however,  per  the  CMAs  for  minerals,  these  existing  operations  would  be  des- 
ignated as  an  allowable  use.  Therefore,  there  would  be  no  potential  access  restrictions  to 
the  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations  within  BLM  LUPA  lands;  however,  the  access 
to  any  expansion  of  these  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations  could  be 
severely  restricted. 

Rare  Earth  Element  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

28.000  acres  of  rare  earth  element  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands.  This  is  approximately  72%  of  the  defined  rare  earth  element  areas  within  the 
BLM  LUPA  lands.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  significant  relative  to  the  rare 
earth  element  areas  within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  CMAs  for  existing  operations  could  reduce 
impacts,  but  likely  not  to  a significant  degree. 

Locatahle  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

212.000  acres  of  locatable  mineral  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands.  This  is  approximately  88%  of  the  defined  locatable  mineral  areas  within 
BLM  LUPA  lands.  There  are  approximately  2,000  acres  of  ACECs  closed  to  locatable  mineral 
extraction,  the  remaining  acres  of  ACECs  would  be  open  with  stipulations  and  restrictions. 
The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  significant  relative  to  the  locatable  mineral  areas 
within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  CMAs  for  locatable  mineral  areas  may  reduce  these  impacts 
somewhat,  but  it  is  still  likely  that  the  impacts  to  the  availability  of  locatable  minerals 
would  be  moderate  to  significant. 

Leasable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

6.000  acres  of  leasable  mineral  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
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Design  Lands.  This  is  approximately  16%  of  the  defined  leasable  mineral  areas  within  BLM 
LUPA  lands.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minor  relative  to  the  leasable  min- 
eral areas  within  BLM  LUPA  lands,  CMAs  would  reduce  impacts. 

Mineral  Material  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 
59,000  acres  of  mineral  material  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands.  This  is  approximately  74%  of  the  defined  mineral  material  areas  within  BLM 
LUPA  lands.  There  are  approximately  100  acres  of  ACECs  closed  to  mineral  material 
extraction;  the  remaining  acres  of  ACECs  would  be  open  with  stipulations  and  restrictions. 
The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  significant  relative  to  the  mineral  material  areas 
within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  CMAs  for  mineral  material  resources  would  reduce  impacts. 

CMAs  and  mitigation  measures  outlined  for  Plan-wide  impacts  to  mineral  resources  from 
conservation  and  Reserve  Design  Lands  would  apply  to  BLM  lands.  Within  some  ACECs, 
mineral  resource  uses  would  be  closed  [no  access  would  be  allowed].  Restrictions  and 
stipulations  within  other  Reserve  Design  Lands  would  allow  limited  access.  CMAs  allowing 
mineral  resource  use  with  restrictions  and  stipulations  would  reduce  adverse  impacts  to 
mineral  resources  from  Plan  implementation  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Existing 
mining  claims  and  mineral  resource  related  access  would  still  be  allowed,  further 
reducing  impacts. 

IV.15.3.2.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan: 

Preferred  Alternative 

The  analysis  of  Covered  Activities  under  the  NCCP  is  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of 
the  interagency  alternatives.  Reserve  design  features  and  other  conservation  actions  under 
the  NCCP  alternatives  represent  more  detailed  categories  of  the  reserve  design  under  the 
interagency  Plan-wide  alternatives.  These  NCCP  differences  in  reserve  design  features  do 
not  affect  nonbiological  resources  analyzed  in  this  document,  and  the  analysis  of  reserve 
design  and  conservation  and  management  actions  under  the  NCCP  is  therefore  equivalent 
to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of  the  interagency  alternatives,  as  described  in  Section  IV.15.3.2.1. 

IV.15.3.2.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in 
Section  IV.15.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands 
only.  Potential  impacts  to  mineral  resources  from  DFAs  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  on 
GCP  [nonfederal  lands  only]  are  summarized  below  and  presented  in  Table  lV.15-10. 
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Table  IV.15-10 

Potential  Acres  of  Mineral  Resources  Impacts  on  GCP  Lands  by  Technology  Type  - 

Preferred  Alternative 


Mineral  Resources 

Mineral  Resources 
Within  GCP  Lands 
(acres) 

Potential  Mineral  Resource  Impacts  by 
Technology  Type  (acres) 

Solar 

Wind 

GT 

Transmission 

Geothermal  resources 

225,000 

11,000 

100 

3,000 

3,000 

High  potential  mineral  areas 

179,000 

1,000 

100 

100 

200 

High  priority  mineral  & 
energy  locations 

23,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rare  earth  element  areas 

4,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Locatable  mineral  areas 

34,000 

100 

0 

0 

100 

Leasable  mineral  areas 

12,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mineral  material  areas 

8,000 

100 

0 

0 

100 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Potential  impacts  to  mineral  resources  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  GCP  are 
listed  below  and  described  in  more  detail  in  Section  IV.15. 2. 

Geothermal:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately  16,000  acres 
of  geothermal  resources  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  and  transmission  facilities. 
There  would  be  approximately  3,000  acres  within  the  GCP  available  for  geothermal 
resource  development,  reducing  impacts  to  6%  of  the  defined  geothermal  resources  within 
the  GCP.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the  geothermal 
resources  within  the  GCP. 

High  Potential  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approxi- 
mately 2,000  acres  of  high  potential  mineral  areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  geo- 
thermal, and  transmission  facilities.  This  is  approximately  1%  of  the  defined  high  potential 
mineral  areas  within  the  GCP.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative 
to  the  high  potential  mineral  areas  within  the  GCP. 

High  Priority  Mineral  and  Energy  Locations:  There  would  be  no  potential  access  restric- 
tions to  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations  from  the  development  of  solar,  wind, 
geothermal,  or  transmission  facilities  within  the  GCP.  CMAs  for  minerals  state  that  existing 
operations  would  be  designated  as  an  allowable  use. 
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Rare  Earth  Element  Areas:  There  would  be  no  potential  access  restrictions  to  rare  earth 
element  areas  from  the  development  of  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  or  transmission  facilities 
within  the  GCP. 

Locatable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 
200  acres  of  locatable  mineral  areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  and  transmission 
facilities.  This  is  approximately  0.4%  of  the  defined  locatable  mineral  areas  within  the  GCP. 
The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the  locatable  mineral  areas 
within  the  GCP. 

Leasable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  no  potential  access  restrictions  to  leasable  min- 
eral areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  or  transmission  facilities  within 
the  GCP. 

Mineral  Material  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 
200  acres  of  mineral  material  areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  and  transmission 
facilities.  This  is  approximately  1%  of  the  defined  mineral  material  areas  within  the  GCP. 
The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the  mineral  material  areas 
within  the  GCP. 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  mineral  resources  found  within  Reserve  Design  Lands 
(existing  conservation  and  Conservation  Planning  Areas)  on  GCP  lands  are  summarized 
below  and  presented  in  Table  lV.15-11. 

Table  IV.15-11 

Estimated  Acres  of  Mineral  Resources  Witbin  Reserve 
Design  Lands  on  GCP  Lands  - Preferred  Alternative 


Mineral  Resources 

Mineral  Resources 
within  GCP  Lands 
(acres) 

Existing 

Conservation 

Areas 

(acres) 

Conservation 

Planning 

Areas 

(acres) 

Percent  in 
Conservation 

Geothermal  resources 

225,000 

5,000 

100 

2.4 

High  potential  mineral  areas 

179,000 

12,000 

11,000 

13.2 

High  priority  mineral  & 
energy  locations 

23,000 

0 

2,000 

9.2 

Rare  earth  element  areas 

4,000 

40 

100 

4.3 

Locatable  mineral  areas 

34,000 

20 

3,000 

8.2 

Leasable  mineral  areas 

12,000 

0 

1,000 

6.9 

Mineral  material  areas 

8,000 

100 

400 

6.4 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
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subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Geothermal:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately  5,000  acres  of 
geothermal  resources  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands 
within  the  GCP.  This  is  approximately  2.4%  of  the  defined  geothermal  resources  within  the 
GCP.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the  geothermal 
resources  within  the  Plan  Area. 

High  Potential  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approxi- 
mately 23,000  acres  of  high  potential  mineral  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  pro- 
posed Reserve  Design  Lands  within  the  GCP.  This  is  approximately  13%  of  the  defined  high 
potential  mineral  areas  within  the  GCP.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minor 
relative  to  the  high  potential  mineral  areas  within  the  GCP.  CMAs  for  high  potential  mineral 
areas  would  effectively  reduce  impacts. 

High  Priority  Mineral  and  Energy  Locations:  There  would  be  potential  access  restric- 
tions to  approximately  2,000  acres  of  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations  from  exist- 
ing conservation  and  proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands  within  the  GCP.  This  is  approximately 
9%  of  the  defined  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations  within  the  GCP.  The  potential 
I access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  loca- 

tions within  the  GCP,  even  without  stipulations  to  existing  claims  and  allowable  uses. 

Rare  Earth  Element  Areas:  There  would  be  approximately  140  acres  of  high  priority  min- 
eral and  energy  locations  within  existing  and  proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands;  however, 
these  existing  operations  would  be  designated  as  an  allowable  use.  Therefore,  there  would 
be  no  potential  access  restrictions  to  the  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations  within 
the  GCP. 

Locatable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

3.000  acres  of  locatable  mineral  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands  within  the  GCP.  This  is  approximately  7%  of  the  defined  locatable  mineral 
areas  within  the  GCP.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the 
locatable  mineral  areas  within  the  GCP. 

Leasable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

1.000  acres  of  leasable  mineral  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands  within  the  GCP.  This  is  approximately  6%  of  the  defined  leasable  mineral 
areas  within  the  Plan  Area.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to 
the  leasable  mineral  areas  within  the  GCP. 
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Mineral  Material  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 
500  acres  of  mineral  material  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands  within  the  GCP.  This  is  approximately  5.5%  of  the  defined  mineral  material 
areas  within  the  GCP.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the 
mineral  material  areas  within  the  GCP. 

IV.  15.3.2.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.15. 3.2.5. 1 Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  on  mineral  resources  would  be  the  same 
under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  as  described  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Sec- 
tion IV.15.3.1.5. 

IV.15. 3.2.5. 2 Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Potential  impacts  to  mineral  resources  from  BLM  LUPA  decisions  under  the  Preferred 
Alternative  for  the  CDCA  outside  the  Plan  Area  are  summarized  below  and  presented  in 
Table  IV.15-12. 


Table  IV.15-12 

Estimated  Acres  of  Mineral  Resources  in  BLM  LUPA  Lands 
Outside  the  Plan  Area  - Preferred  Alternative 


Mineral  Resources 

Mineral 
Resources 
within  BLM 
LUPA  Lands 
Outside  the 
Plan  Area 

Proposed  NLCS 
(acres)* 

Existing  & 
Proposed  ACECs 
(acres)* 

Trail 

Management 

Corridors 

(acres/miles) 

Geothermal  resources 

23,000 

19,000 

22,000 

0 

0 

High  potential  mineral  areas 

175,000 

37,000 

48,000 

300 

0 

High  priority  mineral  & 
energy  locations 

2,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rare  earth  element  areas 

19,000 

2,000 

5,000 

0 

0 

Locatable  mineral  areas 

7,000 

1,000 

5,000 

0 

0 

Leasable  mineral  areas 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mineral  material  areas 

6,000 

800 

5,000 

200 

0 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 
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f Geothermal:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  the  majority  [100%)  of  geo- 

thermal resources  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands  outside 
the  Plan  Area.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  significant  relative  to  the  geo- 
thermal resources  outside  the  Plan  Area.  Stipulations  and  restrictions  for  mineral  resource 
allowable  uses  included  in  CMAs  for  geothermal  resources  would  reduce  impacts;  however, 
impacts  would  remain  significant  overall. 

High  Potential  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approxi- 
mately 85,000  acres  of  high  potential  mineral  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  pro- 
posed Reserve  Design  Lands  outside  the  Plan  Area.  This  is  approximately  49%  of  the 
defined  high  potential  mineral  areas  outside  the  Plan  Area.  The  potential  access  restric- 
tions would  be  moderate  relative  to  the  high  potential  mineral  areas  outside  the  Plan  Area. 
CMAs  for  high  potential  mineral  areas  would  reduce  impacts. 

High  Priority  Mineral  and  Energy  Locations:  There  would  be  no  potential  access  restric- 
tions of  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations  from  existing  conservation  and  pro- 
posed Reserve  Design  Lands  outside  the  Plan  Area. 

Rare  Earth  Element  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

7.000  acres  of  rare  earth  element  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 

I Design  Lands  outside  the  Plan  Area.  This  is  approximately  37%  of  the  defined  rare  earth 

element  areas  outside  the  Plan  Area.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  moderate 
relative  to  the  rare  earth  element  areas  outside  the  Plan  Area.  CMAs  for  rare  earth  element 
areas  would  reduce  impacts. 

Locatable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

6.000  acres  of  locatable  mineral  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands  outside  the  Plan  Area.  This  is  approximately  86%  of  the  defined  locatable 
mineral  areas  outside  the  Plan  Area.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  significant 
relative  to  the  locatable  mineral  areas  outside  the  Plan  Area.  CMAs  for  locatable  mineral 
areas  would  reduce  impacts;  however,  impacts  would  remain  significant  overall. 

Leasable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  no  potential  access  restrictions  to  leasable  mineral 
areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands  outside  the  Plan  Area. 

Mineral  Material  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

6,000  acres  of  mineral  material  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands  outside  the  Plan  Area.  This  is  basically  100%  of  the  defined  mineral  material 
areas  outside  the  Plan  Area.  There  are  80  acres  of  ACECs  closed  to  mineral  material  extraction; 
remaining  acres  of  ACECs  would  be  open  with  stipulations  and  restrictions.  The  potential 
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access  restrictions  would  be  significant  relative  to  the  mineral  material  areas  outside  the 
Plan  Area.  CMAs  for  mineral  material  areas  would  reduce  impacts. 

IV.  15. 3. 2. 6 CEQA  Significance  Determination  for  the  Preferred  Alternative 

MR-1:  Plan  components  would  reduce  or  improve  access  to  and  development  of  known 
and  future  mineral  resources.  The  availability  of  lands  for  renewable  energy  and  trans- 
mission development  may  result  in  restrictions  of  access  to  future  mineral  resource  areas. 
Impacts  from  the  potential  access  restrictions  from  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
development  would  be  minimal  overall  and  would  be  reduced  with  implementation  of  Miti- 
gation Measure  MR-la,  which  requires  early  coordination  between  developers  and  mineral 
leaseholders.  Impacts  would  be  further  reduced  with  implementation  of  CMAs  that  require 
avoidance  of  impacts  to  mineral  resource  areas.  Overall,  impacts  of  the  proposed  develop- 
ment of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  mineral  resources  would  be  less  than  sig- 
nificant with  implementation  of  CMAs. 

Future  Assessment  Areas  may  result  in  impacts  to  mineral  resources,  particularly  high 
potential  mineral  areas,  high  priority  mineral  areas,  rare  earth  element  areas  [specifically 
Molycorp  Mountain  Pass  rare  earth  mine),  and  leasable  mineral  areas. 

Areas  designated  for  reserve  design,  conservation,  and  protection  would  likely  reduce 
access  to  future  mineral  resource  areas.  For  high  potential  mineral  areas,  rare  earth  ele- 
ment areas,  and  locatable  mineral  areas,  impacts  from  restricted  access  would  be  signifi- 
cant. Specifically,  there  would  be  approximately  793,000  acres  of  high  potential  mineral 
areas  throughout  the  majority  of  ecoregion  subareas  where  restricted  access  could  also 
restrict  future  development  of  rare  earth  elements: 

• The  Cadiz  Evaporate  mine  in  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains 
ecoregion  subarea; 

• The  Molycorp  Mountain  Pass  rare  earth  mine;  and 

• The  rare  earth  mines  in  the  Panamint  Death  Valley  ecoregion  subarea  [Briggs  Gold 
mine,  Trona  Borax  mine,  and  Searles  Dry  Lake  operation). 

In  these  areas,  there  may  be  restrictions  on  future  expansion.  For  locatable  minerals, 
approximately  189,000  acres  within  the  majority  of  ecoregion  subareas  may  experience 
restricted  access  to  future  development.  For  these  mineral  resources  [high  potential  min- 
eral areas,  rare  earth  element  areas,  and  locatable  minerals),  impacts  would  be  significant. 
CMAs  would  reduce  impacts;  however,  impacts  created  by  the  reserve  design  and  conser- 
vation components  of  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  remain  significant  and  unmitigable 
because  they  would  restrict  access  to  large  areas  of  mineral  resources. 
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IV.153.2. 7 Comparison  of  the  Preferred  Alternative  With  No  Action  Alternative 

Chapter  IV.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native with  the  No  Action  Alternative. 

IV.15.3.2.7.1  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  with  No  Action  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

A comparison  between  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  the  No  Action  Alternative  within  DFAs 
for  the  Plan-wide  DRECP  is  summarized  in  Table  lV.15-13. 

Table  IV.15-13 

Preferred  Alternative  (DFAs)  Compared  with  No  Action  Alternative  (Available 

Development  Areas)  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 


Mineral  Resource 

No  Action 
Alternative 
(acres) 

Preferred 

Alternative 

(acres) 

Comparison 

Geothermal 

8,700 

300  geothermal 

23,100 

6,000  geothermal 

The  No  Action  Alternative  would  result  in 
14,100  fewer  acres  of  renewable  devel- 
opment within  geothermal  resource 
areas  than  the  Preferred  Alternative.  The 
Preferred  Alternative  would  have  5,700 
more  acres  available  for  geothermal 
development. 

High  potential 
mineral  areas 

7,340 

3,300 

The  No  Action  Alternative  would  result  in 
4,040  more  acres  of  potential  renewable 
development  within  high  mineral  areas 
than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

High  priority 
mineral  & energy 
locations 

440 

0 

Areas  designated  for  renewable  energy 
development  would  be  an  allowable  use 
under  both  the  No  Action  and  Preferred 
Alternative.  The  No  Action  Alternative 
would  have  440  more  acres  available 
within  existing  high  priority  mineral  and 
energy  locations. 

Rare  earth 
element  areas 

800 

0 

The  No  Action  Alternative  would  result  in 
800  more  acres  of  renewable 
development  within  rare  earth  element 
areas  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Locatable  mineral 
areas 

4,430 

800 

The  No  Action  Alternative  would  result  in 
3,630  more  acres  of  renewable  devel- 
opment within  locatable  mineral  areas 
than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
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Table  IV.15-13 

Preferred  Alternative  (DFAs)  Compared  with  No  Action  Alternative  (Available 

Development  Areas)  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 


Mineral  Resource 

No  Action 
Alternative 
(acres) 

Preferred 

Alternative 

(acres) 

Comparison 

Leasable  mineral 
areas 

0 

0 

The  No  Action  Alternative  and  Preferred 
Alternative  vyould  be  the  same. 

Mineral  material 
areas 

1,570 

1,400 

The  No  Action  Alternative  would  result  in 
170  more  acres  of  renewable  devel- 
opment within  mineral  material  acres 
than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


A comparison  between  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  the  No  Action  Alternative  within 
existing  and  proposed  conservation  lands  or  Reserve  Design  Lands  for  the  Plan-wide 
DRECP  is  summarized  in  Table  lV.15-14. 

Table  IV.15-14 

Preferred  Alternative  (Reserve  Design)  Compared  with  No  Action  Alternative 
(Existing  Conservation)  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 


Mineral  Resource 

No  Action 
Alternative 
(acres) 

Preferred 

Alternative 

(acres) 

Comparison 

Geothermal 

22,000 

24,100 

The  No  Action  Alternative  would  result  in 
2,100  fewer  acres  of  conservation  lands 
within  geothermal  resource  areas  than 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

High  potential  mineral 
areas 

784,000 

793,000 

The  No  Action  Alternative  would  result  in 
9,000  fewer  acres  of  conservation  lands 
within  high  potential  mineral  areas  than 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

High  priority  mineral  & 
energy  locations 

100 

12,100 

The  No  Action  Alternative  would  result  in 
12,000  fewer  acres  of  conservation  lands 
within  high  priority  mineral  and  energy 
locations  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
Existing  high  priority  mineral  and  energy 
locations  would  be  an  allowable  use  for 
both  alternatives. 
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Table  lV.15-14 

Preferred  Alternative  (Reserve  Design)  Compared  with  No  Action  Alternative 
(Existing  Conservation)  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 


Mineral  Resource 

No  Action 
Alternative 
(acres) 

Preferred 

Alternative 

(acres) 

Comparison 

Rare  earth  element  areas 

33,000 

44,200 

The  No  Action  Alternative  would  result  in 
11,200  fewer  acres  of  conservation  lands 
within  rare  earth  element  areas  than  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

Locatable  mineral  areas 
ACEC  acres  closed  to 
extraction 

106,000 

189,000 

2,000 

The  No  Action  Alternative  would  result  in 
83,000  fewer  acres  of  conservation  lands 
within  locatable  mineral  areas  than  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

Leasable  mineral  areas 

0 

7,000 

The  No  Action  Alternative  would  result  in 
7,000  fewer  acres  of  conservation  lands 
within  leasable  mineral  areas  than  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

Mineral  material  areas 
ACEC  acres  closed  to 
extraction 

23,700 

33,100 

100 

The  No  Action  Alternative  would  result  in 
9,400  fewer  acres  of  conservation  lands 
within  mineral  material  areas  than  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 

IV.15. S.2.7.2  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  with  No  Action  Alternative  for  the  BLM  Land 
Use  Plan  Amendment 

A comparison  between  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  the  No  Action  Alternative  within 
DFAs  for  BLM-administered  lands  is  summarized  in  Table  IV.15-15. 
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Table  IV.15-15 

Preferred  Alternative  (DFAs)  Compared  with  No  Action  Alternative  (Available 

Development  Areas)  for  BLM  Lands 


Mineral  Resource 

No  Action 
Alternative 
(acres) 

Preferred 

Alternative 

(acres) 

Comparison 

Geothermal 

800 

0 geothermal 

4,400 

2,000  geothermal 

The  No  Action  Alternative  would  result  in 
3,600  fewer  acres  of  renewable  devel- 
opment within  geothermal  resource  areas 
than  the  Preferred  Alternative.  The 
Preferred  would  have  2,000  more  acres 
available  for  geothermal  development. 

High  potential 
mineral  areas 

5,830 

3,300 

The  No  Action  Alternative  would  result  in 
2,530  more  acres  of  renewable  devel- 
opment within  high  potential  mineral 
areas  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

High  priority 
mineral  & energy 
locations 

320 

0 

While  areas  designated  for  renewable 
energy  development  overlap,  the  existing 
high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations 
would  be  an  allowable  use  under  the  No 
Action  Alternative. 

Rare  earth 
element  areas 

700 

0 

The  No  Action  Alternative  would  result  in 
700  more  acres  of  renewable 
development  within  rare  earth  element 
areas  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Locatable  mineral 
areas 

4,320 

700 

The  No  Action  Alternative  would  result  in 
3,620  more  acres  of  renewable 
development  within  locatable  mineral 
areas  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Leasable  mineral 
areas 

0 

0 

The  No  Action  Alternative  and  Preferred 
Alternative  would  be  the  same. 

Mineral  material 
areas 

1,460 

1,600 

The  No  Action  Alternative  would  result  in 
140  fewer  acres  of  renewable  develop- 
ment within  mineral  material  areas  than 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


A comparison  between  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  the  No  Action  Alternative  within 
existing  ACECs  and  SRMAs,  and  reserve  design  [existing  and  proposed  ACECs  and  SRMAs] 
for  BLM-administered  lands  is  summarized  in  Table  lV.15-16. 
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Table  IV.15-16 

Preferred  Alternative  (BLM  Land  Designations)  Compared  with  No  Action 
Alternative  (Existing  ACECs  and  SRMAs)  for  BLM  Lands 


Mineral  Resource 

No  Action 
Alternative 
(acres) 

Preferred 

Alternative 

(acres) 

Comparison 

Geothermal 

43,000 

44,000 

The  No  Action  Alternative  would  have 
1,000  fewer  acres  of  BLM  designations 
within  geothermal  areas  than  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

High  potential  mineral 
areas 

254,000 

442,000 

The  No  Action  Alternative  would  have 
188,000  fewer  acres  of  BLM  designations 
within  high  potential  mineral  areas  than 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

High  priority  mineral  & 
energy  locations 

0 

21,000 

While  conservation  lands  overlap  them, 
the  existing  high  priority  mineral  and 
energy  locations  would  be  an  allowable 
use  under  both  the  No  Action  and 
Preferred  Alternative. 

Rare  earth  element 
areas 

16,000 

28,000 

The  No  Action  Alternative  would  have 
12,000  fewer  acres  of  BLM  designations 
within  rare  earth  element  areas  than  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

Locatable  mineral  areas 
AC  EC  acres  closed  to 
extraction 

109,000 

212,000 

2,000 

The  No  Action  Alternative  would  have 
103,000  fewer  acres  of  BLM  designations 
within  locatable  mineral  areas  than  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

Leasable  mineral  areas 

0 

6,000 

The  No  Action  Alternative  would  have 
6,000  fewer  acres  of  BLM  designations 
within  leasable  mineral  areas  than  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

Mineral  material  areas 
AC  EC  acres  closed  to 
extraction 

47,000 

59,000 

100 

The  No  Action  Alternative  would  have 
12,000  fewer  acres  of  BLM  designations 
within  mineral  material  areas  than  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


The  Preferred  Alternative  includes  proposed  NLCS  designations  as  well  as  designations  of 
NSHT  management  corridors  and  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics,  increasing  the  number 
of  acres  under  conservation  and  protection  as  compared  with  the  No  Action  Alternative. 
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IV.15.3.2.7.3  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  With  No  Action  Alternative  for  NCCP 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.15. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  the  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive with  the  No  Action  Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  above  for  the  Plan- 
wide DRECP. 

IV.15. 3. 2.7.4  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  with  No  Action  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

There  are  approximately  485,000  acres  of  mineral  resources  [all  types}  within  nonfederal 
lands  for  the  GCP  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  [see  Table  IV.15-10).  Under  the  No 
Action  Alternative,  proposed  renewable  energy  and  transmission  projects  on  these  nonfed- 
eral lands  would  still  be  considered  by  the  appropriate  lead  agency  on  an  individual  basis. 
Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  DFAs  [approximately  19,000  acres]  and  Conservation 
Planning  Areas  [approximately  35,000  acres]  would  be  designated.  The  comparison 
between  the  No  Action  Alternative  and  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  similar  to  the  Plan- 
wide analysis  above. 

IV.15. 3.3  Alternative  1 

IV.  15.3.3.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  1 

IV.15. 3. 3. 1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

Impact  MR-1:  Plan  components  would  reduce  or  improve  access  to  and  development  of 
known  and  future  mineral  resources. 

Potential  impacts  to  mineral  resources  resulting  from  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
facility  development  within  DFAs  under  Alternative  1 are  summarized  in  Table  IV.15-17 
and  presented  in  Table  R2. 15-13  [Appendix  R2]. 


Table  IV.15-17 

Potential  Acres  of  Mineral  Resource  Impacts  by  Technology  Type  - Alternative  1 


Mineral  Resource 

Mineral 

Resources 

(acres) 

Potential  Mineral  Resource  Impacts  by 
Technology  Type  (acres) 

Solar 

Wind 

GT 

Transmission 

Geothermal  resources 

347,000 

30,000 

0 

10,000 

5,000 

High  potential  mineral  areas 

1,519,000 

3,000 

30 

100 

1,000 

High  priority  mineral  & energy  locations 

101,000 

0 

0 

0 

50 
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^ Table  IV.15-17 

Potential  Acres  of  Mineral  Resource  Impacts  by  Technology  Type  - Alternative  1 


Mineral  Resource 

Mineral 

Resources 

(acres) 

Potential  Mineral  Resource  Impacts  by 
Technology  Type  (acres) 

Solar 

Wind 

GT 

Transmission 

Rare  earth  element  areas 

59,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Locatable  mineral  areas 

348,000 

500 

0 

0 

100 

Leasable  mineral  areas 

84,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mineral  material  areas 

101,000 

200 

0 

0 

400 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Potential  impacts  to  mineral  resources  under  Alternative  1 are  listed  below  and  described 
in  more  detail  in  Section  IV.15.2. 

Geothermal:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately  45,000  acres, 
primarily  within  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea,  of  geothermal  resources 
||  from  development  of  solar  and  transmission  facilities.  There  would  be  approximately 

10,000  acres  within  the  Plan  Area  available  for  geothermal  resource  development,  reduc- 
ing impacts  to  about  10%  of  the  defined  geothermal  resources  within  the  Plan  Area.  The 
potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the  geothermal  resources  within 
the  Plan  Area,  even  without  mitigation  requiring  avoidance  of  mineral  resources. 

High  Potential  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approxi- 
mately 4,000  acres  of  high  potential  mineral  areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  geo- 
thermal, and  transmission  facilities.  This  is  approximately  0.2%  of  the  defined  high  poten- 
tial mineral  areas  within  the  Plan  Area.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal 
relative  to  the  high  potential  mineral  areas  within  the  Plan  Area,  even  without  mitigation 
requiring  avoidance  of  these  mineral  resources. 

High  Priority  Mineral  and  Energy  Locations:  There  would  be  approximately  50  acres  of 
high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations  within  DFAs;  however,  these  existing  operations 
would  be  designated  as  an  allowable  use.  Therefore,  there  would  be  no  potential  access 
restrictions  to  the  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations  within  the  Plan  Area. 

Rare  Earth  Element  Areas:  There  would  be  no  potential  access  restrictions  to  rare  earth 
element  areas  from  the  development  of  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  or  transmission  facilities. 
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Locatable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 
600  acres,  primarily  within  the  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  subarea,  of 
locatable  mineral  areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  and  transmission  facilities.  This  is 
approximately  0.3%  of  the  defined  locatable  mineral  areas  within  the  Plan  Area.  The  poten- 
tial access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the  locatable  mineral  areas  within  the 
Plan  Area. 

Leasable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  no  potential  access  restrictions  to  leasable  min- 
eral areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  or  transmission  facilities. 

Mineral  Material  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 
600  acres  of  mineral  material  areas  from  development  of  solar,  geothermal,  and  transmis- 
sion facilities.  This  is  approximately  0.6%  of  the  defined  mineral  material  areas  within  the 
Plan  Area.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the  mineral  mate- 
rial areas  within  the  Plan  Area. 

Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

Future  Assessment  Areas.  There  are  no  FAAs  under  Alternative  1. 

Special  Analysis  Areas.  Designating  the  SAAs  as  conservation  may  impact  mineral 
resources.  Impacts  would  be  the  same  as  those  explained  for  the  Plan-wide  reserve  design 
in  the  section  “Impacts  of  the  Reserve  Design,"  below. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  for  the  DRECP  and  EIS/EIR,  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered  Activities 
could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  plan  amendment.  However, 
development  of  renewable  energy  on  variance  lands  would  not  require  a BLM  LUPA  so  the 
environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  location  were  left 
undesignated.  Development  designation  of  the  DRECP  Variance  Lands  could  result  in 
access  restrictions  to  mineral  resources  as  follows: 

• Geothermal  Resources:  Approximately  2,000  acres  within  the  Cadiz  Valley  and 
Chocolate  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea. 

• High  Potential  Mineral  Areas:  Approximately  4,000  acres,  primarily  within  the 
Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea. 

• High  Priority  Mineral  and  Energy  Locations:  Approximately  300  acres,  within  the 
Providence  and  Bullion  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea. 

• Leasable  Minerals:  Approximately  500  acres  within  the  Providence  and  Bullion 
Mountains  ecoregion  subarea. 
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• Mineral  Materials:  Approximately  3,000  acres,  primarily  within  the  Imperial 
Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

The  implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well 
as  the  development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other 
lands.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development 
covered  by  the  Plan  would  be  lessened.  First,  the  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alternative, 
including  specific  biological  reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  Also,  the 
implementation  of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations  and  standards  would  reduce  the 
impacts  of  project  development.  If  significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  implementation 
of  CMAs  and  compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  then  specific  mitigation 
measures  are  recommended  in  this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  1 (presented  in  Volume  II,  Section  II. 3. 1.1) 
defines  specific  actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation 
strategy  includes  definitions  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  the  Preferred 
Alternative.  While  the  CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM  lands  only,  this  analysis  assumes  that 
all  CMAs  would  also  apply  to  nonfederal  lands. 

Minerals  CMAs  for  BLM  Land  for  the  Entire  Plan  Area 


For  identified  minerals  lands  and  existing  mining  and  energy  development  (locatable, 
salable,  solid  leasable  and  geothermal  minerals)  with  currently  approved  plans  of  opera- 
tions, notices,  mine  and  reclamation  plans  or  plans  of  development  [43  CFR  3200;  350; 
3600;  and  3802/09),  mineral  resources  are  identified  and  described  as  under  the  Preferred 
Alternative  (Section  IV.15.3.2.1.1). 

CMAs  under  Alternative  1 for  NLCS  lands  would  be  the  same  as  the  Preferred  Alternative 
for  mineral  resources,  except  for  the  following: 

• Leasable  Minerals: 

o National  Conservation  Lands  would  be  available  for  geothermal  leasing  with  a 
No  Surface  Occupancy  stipulation. 

o National  Conservation  Lands  would  be  unsuitable  for  all  other  leasing. 
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CMAs  under  Alternative  1 for  NSHTs  would  be  the  same  as  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  for 
mineral  resources,  except  for  the  following: 

• Saleable  Minerals:  NSHT  Management  Corridors  would  be  unavailable  for  saleable 
mineral  development. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  III.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized 
above  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.15.3.1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  mitigation  measures 
are  recommended  to  further  reduce  adverse  impacts. 

MR-la  Coordinate  to  Ensure  Access  to  Mineral  Resources.  Where  valid  mining 
claims  or  leases  exist,  initiate  early  coordination  with  claim  or  lease  holders 
to  avoid  development  measures  that  would  restrict  their  access  to  mineral 
resource  facilities. 

IV.15.3.3.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design 

Potential  impacts  to  mineral  resources  resulting  from  Reserve  Design  Lands  under  Alterna- 
tive 1 are  summarized  in  Table  IV.15-18  and  presented  in  Table  R2. 15-14  [Appendix  R2). 

Table  IV.15-18 

Estimated  Acres  of  Mineral  Resources  within  Reserve  Design  Lands  - Alternative  1 


Subarea 

Mineral 
Resources 
in  Subarea 
(acres) 

Existing 

Conservation 

Areas 

(acres) 

BLM  LUPA 
Conservation 
Designations 
(acres) 

Conservation 

Planning 

Areas 

(acres) 

Percent  in 
Conservation 

Geothermal  resources 

347,000 

20,000 

8,000 

300 

8.0 

High  potential  mineral 
areas 

1,519,000 

653,000 

388,000 

13,000 

69.2 

High  priority  mineral  & 
energy  locations 

101,000 

100 

11,000 

2,000 

13.6 

Rare  earth  element 
areas 

59,000 

24,000 

20,000 

200 

76.0 

Locatable  mineral  areas 

347,000 

11,000 

222,000 

3,000 

68.0 
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Table  IV.15-18 

Estimated  Acres  of  Mineral  Resources  within  Reserve  Design  Lands  - Alternative  1 


Subarea 

Mineral 
Resources 
in  Subarea 
(acres) 

Existing 

Conservation 

Areas 

(acres) 

BLM  LUPA 
Conservation 
Designations 
(acres) 

Conservation 

Planning 

Areas 

(acres) 

Percent  in 
Conservation 

Leasable  mineral  areas 

84,000 

0 

48,000 

700 

57.2 

Mineral  material  areas 

101,000 

700 

37,000 

600 

37.4 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Geothermal:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately  28,000  acres, 
primarily  within  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea,  of  geothermal  resources 
from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands.  This  is  approximately  8% 
of  the  defined  geothermal  resources  within  the  Plan  Area.  The  potential  restriction  of 
access  would  be  minor  relative  to  the  geothermal  resources  within  the  Plan  Area,  even 
without  stipulations  to  existing  claims  and  allowable  uses. 

High  Potential  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approxi- 
mately 1,054,000  acres  of  high  potential  mineral  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  pro- 
posed Reserve  Design  Lands  throughout  all  ecoregion  subareas,  except  in  the  Owens  River 
Valley.  This  is  approximately  69%  of  the  defined  high  potential  mineral  areas  within  the 
Plan  Area.  The  potential  restriction  of  access  would  be  significant  relative  to  the  high 
potential  mineral  areas  within  the  Plan  Area.  CMAs  for  high  potential  mineral  areas  would 
reduce  impacts;  impacts  would,  however,  remain  significant  overall. 

High  Priority  Mineral  and  Energy  Locations:  There  would  be  approximately  13,000 
acres,  primarily  within  the  Panamint  Death  Valley  ecoregion  subarea,  of  high  priority  min- 
eral and  energy  locations  within  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve  Design 
Lands;  however,  these  existing  operations  would  be  designated  as  an  allowable  use.  There- 
fore, there  would  be  no  potential  restriction  of  access  to  the  high  priority  mineral  and 
energy  locations  within  the  Plan  Area. 

Rare  Earth  Element  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 
44,000  acres,  primarily  within  the  Kingston  and  Funeral  Mountains  and  Pinto  Lucerne 
Valley  and  Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  subareas,  of  rare  earth  element  areas  from  existing 
conservation  and  proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands.  This  is  approximately  76%  of  the 
defined  rare  earth  element  areas  within  the  Plan  Area.  Potential  rare  earth  mines  affected 
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would  be  the  Molycorp  Mountain  Pass  rare  earth  mine.  The  potential  restriction  of  access 
would  be  significant  relative  to  the  rare  earth  element  areas  within  the  Plan  Area.  CMAs  for 
existing  operations  would  reduce  impacts;  however,  impacts  would  remain  significant  overall. 

Locatable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  restriction  of  access  to  approximately 

236.000  acres,  throughout  all  ecoregion  subareas  except  Owens  River  Valley,  of  locatable 
mineral  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands.  This  is 
approximately  68%  of  the  defined  locatable  mineral  areas  within  the  Plan  Area.  There 
would  be  8,000  acres  of  ACECs  closed  to  locatable  mineral  extraction;  the  remaining  acres 
of  ACECs  would  be  open  with  stipulations  and  restrictions.  The  potential  restriction  of 
access  would  be  significant  relative  to  the  locatable  mineral  areas  within  the  Plan  Area. 
CMAs  for  locatable  mineral  areas  would  reduce  impacts;  however,  impacts  would  remain 
significant  overall. 

Leasable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  restriction  of  access  to  approximately 

49.000  acres,  primarily  within  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea, 
of  leasable  mineral  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands. 
This  is  approximately  57%  of  the  defined  leasable  mineral  areas  within  the  Plan  Area.  The 
potential  restriction  of  access  would  be  significant  relative  to  the  leasable  mineral  areas 
within  the  Plan  Area.  CMAs  for  leasable  mineral  areas  would  further  reduce  impacts. 

Mineral  Material  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  restriction  of  access  to  approximately 

38.000  acres  of  mineral  material  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands.  This  is  approximately  37%  of  the  defined  mineral  material  areas  within  the 
Plan  Area.  There  would  be  1,000  acres  of  ACECs  closed  to  mineral  material  extraction;  the 
remaining  acres  of  ACECs  would  be  open  with  stipulations  and  restrictions.  The  potential 
restriction  of  access  would  be  moderate  relative  to  the  mineral  material  areas  within  the  Plan 
Area.  CMAs  would  reduce  impacts. 

Summary:  Establishing  new  conservation  areas  would  create  access  restrictions  to  cur- 
rently undeveloped  mineral  resource  areas  and  prevent  future  exploration  within  acquired 
lands  in  Conservation  Planning  Areas.  Access  restrictions  would  reduce  availability  of 
known  mineral  resources  valuable  to  the  region,  the  state,  and  to  locally  important  mineral 
resource  recovery  sites.  A large  percentage  of  mineral  resources  are  located  within  Reserve 
Design  Lands  under  Alternative  1.  Management  actions  for  Alternative  1 would  make  NLCS 
lands  available  for  locatable  and  saleable  minerals  and  leasable  with  No  Surface  Occupancy. 
Availability  and  access  to  mineral  resources  within  NLCS  lands,  as  described  above,  would 
reduce  impacts. 

Within  conservation  lands  on  BLM-administered  lands,  exploration  and  access  could  con- 
tinue following  the  area-specific  management  plans,  including  disturbance  caps.  Also, 
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unpatented  mining  claims  would  continue  to  be  subject  to  valid  existing  rights.  Impacts  to 
mineral  resources  from  restrictions  to  access  due  to  acquisition  of  Conservation  Planning 
Area  lands  would  remain  significant  for  high  potential  mineral  areas,  rare  earth  element 
areas,  and  locatable  and  leasable  mineral  areas.  CMAs  would  reduce  impacts;  however, 
impacts  would  remain  significant  and  unmitigable  for  these  mineral  resources  under 
Alternative  1. 

IV.  15.3.3. 2 Impacts  of  DRECP  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  on  BLM  Land: 
Alternative  1 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA,  and  the 
impacts  of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.15.3.3.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

Potential  impacts  to  mineral  resources  from  renewable  energy  and  transmission  facility 
development  within  DFAs  under  Alternative  1 for  BLM  lands  are  summarized  below  and 
presented  in  Table  lV.15-19. 


Table  IV.15-19 

Estimated  Acres  of  Mineral  Resources  within  DFAs  by 
Technology  Type  on  BLM  LUPA  Lands  - Alternative  1 


Mineral  Resources 

Mineral 
Resources  in 
BLM  LUPA 
(acres) 

Potential  Mineral  Resource  Impacts 
by  Technology  Type  (acres) 

Solar 

Wind 

GT 

Transmission 

Geothermal  resources 

92,000 

5,000 

0 

3,000 

900 

High  potential  mineral  areas 

835,000 

1,000 

0 

0 

800 

High  priority  mineral  & 
energy  locations 

77,000 

0 

0 

0 

20 

Rare  earth  element  areas 

40,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Locatable  mineral  areas 

302,000 

200 

0 

0 

100 

Leasable  mineral  areas 

71,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mineral  material  areas 

92,000 

200 

0 

40 

400 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 
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In  areas  where  DFAs  overlap  with  mineral  resource  areas,  potential  renewable  energy  and 
transmission  development  within  DFAs  would  have  the  following  impacts: 

Geothermal:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately  9,000  acres,  pri- 
marily within  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea,  of  geothermal  resources  from 
development  of  solar  and  transmission  facilities  on  BLM  LUPA  lands.  There  would  be 
approximately  3,000  acres  within  BLM  LUPA  lands  available  for  geothermal  resource 
development.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the  geo- 
thermal resources  within  BLM  LUPA  lands. 

High  Potential  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approxi- 
mately 2,000  acres  of  high  potential  mineral  areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  geo- 
thermal, and  transmission  facilities  within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  This  is  approximately  0.2%  of 
the  defined  high  potential  mineral  areas  within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  The  potential  access 
restrictions  would  be  very  small  relative  to  the  high  potential  mineral  areas  within  BLM 
LUPA  lands. 

High  Priority  Mineral  and  Energy  Locations:  There  would  be  approximately  20  acres  of 
high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations  within  DFAs,  all  within  potential  transmission 
corridors;  however,  these  existing  operations  would  be  designated  as  an  allowable  use. 
Therefore,  there  would  be  no  potential  access  restrictions  to  the  high  priority  mineral  and 
energy  locations  within  BLM  LUPA  lands. 

Rare  Earth  Element  Areas:  There  would  be  no  potential  access  restrictions  to  rare  earth 
element  areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  or  transmission  facilities 
within  BLM  LUPA  lands. 

Locatable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 
300  acres  of  locatable  mineral  areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  and  transmission 
facilities  within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  This  is  approximately  0.2%  of  the  defined  locatable  min- 
eral areas  within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  rela- 
tive to  the  locatable  mineral  areas  within  BLM  LUPA  lands. 

Leasable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  no  potential  access  restrictions  to  leasable  min- 
eral areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  or  transmission  facilities  within 
BLM  LUPA  lands. 

Mineral  Material  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 
600  acres  of  mineral  material  areas  from  development  of  solar,  geothermal,  and  transmis- 
sion facilities  within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  This  is  approximately  0.4%  of  the  defined  mineral 
material  areas  within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  very 
small  relative  to  the  mineral  material  areas  within  BLM  LUPA  lands. 
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Summary:  Impacts  to  mineral  resources  on  BLM-adrninistered  lands  under  existing  land 
use  plans  would  be  the  same  as  discussed  above  under  Section  IV.15.3.2.1.1.  Mitigation 
measures  also  outlined  in  Section  IV.15.3.2.1.1  would  be  implemented  for  any  adverse 
impacts  to  mineral  resources  from  Plan  implementation  under  Alternative  1. 

IV.15.3.3.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

Potential  impacts  to  mineral  resources  resulting  from  Reserve  Design  Lands  under  Alterna- 
tive 1 on  BLM  lands  are  summarized  below  and  presented  in  Table  IV.15-20. 

Table  IV.15-20 

Estimated  Acres  of  Mineral  Resources  in  BLM  LUPA  Land  Designation  - Alternative  1 


Mineral 

Resources 

Mineral 
Resources  in 
BLM  LUPA 
Lands 
(acres) 

Mineral  Resources  in  BLM  Land  Designations 

SRMAs 

(acres) 

NLCS 

(acres) 

AC  EC 
(acres) 

Wildlife 

Allocation 

(acres) 

Managed 

LWCs 

(acres) 

Trail 

Management 

Corridors 

(acres/miles) 

Geothermal 

resources 

92,000 

24,000 

20 

22,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

High  potential 
mineral  areas 

835,000 

41,000 

98,000 

233,00 

0 

112,000 

0 

3,00 

0 

5.9 

High  priority 
mineral  & 
energy 
locations 

77,000 

8,000 

80 

11,000 

1,000 

0 

0 

0 

Rare  earth 
element  areas 

40,000 

20 

1,000 

26,000 

1,000 

0 

0 

0 

Locatable 
mineral  areas 

302,000 

17,000 

102,000 

92,000 

38,000 

0 

0 

0 

Leasable 
mineral  areas 

71,000 

700 

0 

0 

48,000 

0 

0 

0 

Mineral 
material  areas 

92,000 

20,000 

14,000 

25,000 

1,000 

0 

60 

0 

Note:  There  is  overlap  between  some,  but  not  all,  BLM  land  designations,  such  as  overlap  of  ACECs  and  National  Scenic  and 
Historic  Trail  (NSHT)  management  corridors  or  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics.  This  overlap  may  result  in  the  appearance 
of  greater  acres  of  overlap  between  mineral  resources  and  conservation  lands  than  actually  exists. 

The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to  nearest 
1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were  rounded  to  the 
nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the  subtotals  and  the 
totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals  may  not  sum  to  the 
total  within  the  table. 


Geothermal:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately  46,000  acres 
of  geothermal  resources  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  BLM  designations,  pri- 
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marily  within  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea.  This  is  approximately  50%  of 
the  defined  geothermal  resources  within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  The  potential  access  restrictions 
would  be  moderate  to  significant  relative  to  the  geothermal  resources  within  the  BLM 
LUPA  lands.  CMAs  for  geothermal  mineral  areas  could  reduce  impacts,  but  likely  not  to  a 
significant  degree. 

High  Potential  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approxi- 
mately 487,000  acres  of  high  potential  mineral  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  pro- 
posed Reserve  Design  Lands  throughout  most  of  the  ecoregion  subareas.  This  is  approxi- 
mately 58%  of  the  defined  high  potential  mineral  areas  within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  The  poten- 
tial access  restrictions  would  be  significant  relative  to  the  high  potential  mineral  areas 
within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  CMAs  for  high  potential  mineral  areas  could  reduce  impacts,  but 
likely  not  to  a significant  degree. 

High  Priority  Mineral  and  Energy  Locations:  There  would  be  approximately  20,000  acres 
of  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations  within  existing  conservation  and  proposed 
Reserve  Design  Lands;  however,  per  the  CMAs  for  minerals,  these  existing  operations 
would  be  designated  as  an  allowable  use.  Therefore,  there  would  be  no  potential  access 
restrictions  to  the  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations  within  BLM  LUPA  lands;  how- 
ever, the  access  to  any  expansion  of  these  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  could  be 
severely  restricted  and  result  in  significant  impacts,  primarily  within  the  Panamint  Death 
Valley  ecoregion  subarea. 

Rare  Earth  Element  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

28.000  acres  of  rare  earth  element  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands,  mostly  within  the  Kingston  and  Funeral  Mountains  and  Pinto  Lucerne  Valley 
and  Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  subareas.  This  is  approximately  71%  of  the  defined  rare 
earth  element  areas  within  the  BLM  LUPA  lands.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be 
significant  relative  to  the  rare  earth  element  areas  within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  CMAs  for  exist- 
ing operations  could  reduce  impacts,  but  likely  not  to  a significant  degree. 

Locatable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

249.000  acres  of  locatable  mineral  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands  throughout  most  of  the  ecoregion  subareas.  This  is  approximately  82%  of  the 
defined  locatable  mineral  areas  within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  There  would  be  8,000  acres  of 
ACECs  closed  to  locatable  mineral  extraction;  the  remaining  acres  of  ACECs  would  be  open 
with  stipulations  and  restrictions.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  significant  rel- 
ative to  the  locatable  mineral  areas  within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  CMAs  for  locatable  mineral 
areas  may  reduce  these  impacts  somewhat,  but  it  is  still  likely  that  the  impacts  to  the  avail- 
ability of  locatable  minerals  would  be  moderate  to  significant. 
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y Leasable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

49.000  acres  of  leasable  mineral  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands,  primarily  within  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains  and  Providence 
and  Bullion  Mountains  ecoregion  subareas.  This  is  approximately  69%  of  the  defined 
leasable  mineral  areas  within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be 
significant  relative  to  the  leasable  mineral  areas  within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  CMAs  for  leasable 
mineral  areas  would  reduce  impacts,  but  likely  not  to  a significant  degree. 

Mineral  Material  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

60.000  acres  of  mineral  material  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands  throughout  most  of  the  ecoregion  subareas.  This  is  approximately  65%  of  the 
defined  mineral  material  areas  within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  There  would  be  approximately 

1.000  acres  of  ACECs  closed  to  mineral  material  extraction;  the  remaining  acres  of  ACECs 
would  be  open  with  stipulations  and  restrictions.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would 
be  significant  relative  to  the  mineral  material  areas  within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  CMAs  for  min- 
eral material  resources  would  reduce  impacts. 

Summary:  CMAs  and  mitigation  measures  outlined  for  Plan-wide  impacts  to  mineral 
resources  from  conservation  and  Reserve  Design  Lands  would  apply  to  BLM  lands.  Within 
some  ACECs,  mineral  resource  uses  would  be  closed  [no  access  would  be  allowed).  Restric- 
V tions  and  stipulations  within  other  Reserve  Design  Lands  would  allow  limited  access.  CMAs 

allowing  mineral  resource  use  with  restrictions  and  stipulations  would  reduce  adverse 
impacts  to  mineral  resources  from  Plan  implementation  under  Alternative  1.  Existing 
mining  claims  and  mineral  resource  related  access  would  continue  to  be  allowed,  further 
reducing  impacts. 

IV.  15.3.3.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  1 

The  analysis  of  Covered  Activities  under  the  NCCP  is  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of 
the  interagency  alternatives.  Reserve  design  features  and  other  conservation  actions  under 
the  NCCP  alternatives  represent  more  detailed  categories  of  the  reserve  design  under  the 
interagency  Plan-wide  alternatives.  These  NCCP  differences  in  reserve  design  features  do 
not  affect  nonbiological  resources  analyzed  in  this  document,  and  the  analysis  of  reserve 
design  and  conservation  and  management  actions  under  the  NCCP  is  therefore  equivalent 
to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of  the  interagency  alternatives,  as  described  in  Section  IV.15.3.3.1. 

IV.  15.3.3.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  1 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.15.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only. 

A 
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Potential  impacts  to  grazing  allotments  resulting  from  DFAs  under  Alternative  1 on  GCP 
[nonfederal  lands  only)  are  summarized  below  and  presented  in  Table  lV.15-21. 

Table  lV.15-21 

Potential  Acres  of  Mineral  Resources  Impacts  on 
GCP  Lands  by  Technology  Type  -Alternative  1 


Mineral  Resources 

Mineral 
Resources 
within  GCP 
Lands 
(acres) 

Potential  Mineral  Resources  Impacts  by  Technology 
Type  (acres) 

Solar 

Wind 

GT 

Transmission 

Geothermal  resources 

225,000 

24,000 

0 

6,000 

3,000 

High  potential  mineral  areas 

191,000 

2,000 

20 

100 

300 

High  priority  mineral  & 
energy  locations 

24,000 

0 

0 

0 

30 

Rare  earth  element  areas 

4,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Locatable  mineral  areas 

41,000 

200 

0 

0 

40 

Leasable  mineral  areas 

13,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mineral  material  areas 

9,000 

30 

0 

0 

40 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Potential  impacts  to  mineral  resources  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  GCP  are 
listed  below  and  described  in  more  detail  in  Section  IV.15.2. 

Geothermal:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately  33,000  acres, 
primarily  within  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea,  of  geothermal  resources 
from  development  of  solar,  wind,  and  transmission  facilities.  There  would  be  approxi- 
mately 6,000  acres  within  the  GCP  available  for  geothermal  resource  development,  reduc- 
ing impacts  to  about  8%  of  the  defined  geothermal  resources  within  the  GCP.  The  potential 
access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the  geothermal  resources  within  the  GCP, 
even  without  mitigation  requiring  avoidance  of  mineral  resources. 

High  Potential  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approxi- 
mately 2,000  acres,  primarily  within  the  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  sub- 
area,  of  high  potential  mineral  areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  and 
transmission  facilities.  This  is  approximately  1%  of  the  defined  high  potential  mineral 
areas  within  the  GCP.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the 
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high  potential  mineral  areas  within  the  GCP,  even  without  mitigation  requiring  avoidance 
of  these  mineral  resources. 

High  Priority  Mineral  and  Energy  Locations:  There  would  be  approximately  30  acres  of 
high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations  within  DFAs  [potential  transmission  corridors]; 
however,  in  accordance  with  the  CMAs  that  protect  minerals,  these  existing  operations 
would  be  designated  as  an  allowable  use.  Therefore,  there  would  be  no  potential  access 
restrictions  to  the  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations  within  the  GCP. 

Rare  Earth  Element  Areas:  There  would  be  no  potential  access  restrictions  to  rare  earth 
element  areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  or  transmission  facilities 
within  the  GCP. 

Locatable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 
240  acres  of  locatable  mineral  areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  and  transmission 
facilities.  This  is  approximately  0.5%  of  the  defined  locatable  mineral  areas  within  the  GCP. 
The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the  locatable  mineral  areas 
within  the  GCP,  even  without  mitigation  requiring  avoidance  of  these  mineral  resources. 

Leasable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  no  potential  access  restrictions  to  leasable  min- 
eral areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  or  transmission  facilities  within 
the  GCP. 

Mineral  Material  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 
100  acres  of  mineral  material  areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  and  transmission 
facilities.  This  is  approximately  1%  of  the  defined  mineral  material  areas  within  the  GCP. 
The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the  mineral  material  areas 
within  the  GCP,  even  without  mitigation  requiring  avoidance  of  these  mineral  resources. 

Under  Alternative  1,  mineral  resources  found  within  Reserve  Design  Lands  (existing  con- 
servation and  Conservation  Planning  Areas)  on  GCP  lands  are  summarized  below  and  pre- 
sented in  Table  lV.15-22. 
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Table  IV.15-22 

Estimated  Acres  of  Mineral  Resources  Within 
Reserve  Design  Lands  on  GCP  Lands  - Alternative  1 


Mineral  Resources 

Mineral 

Resources  within 
GCP  Lands 
(acres) 

Existing 

Conservation 

Areas 

(acres) 

Conservation 

Planning 

Areas 

(acres) 

Percent  in 
Conservation 

Geothermal  resources 

225,000 

5,000 

200 

2.4 

High  potential  mineral  areas 

191,000 

15,000 

13,000 

14.7 

High  priority  mineral  & 
energy  locations 

24,000 

0 

2,000 

9.6 

Rare  earth  element  areas 

4,000 

40 

100 

4.3 

Locatable  mineral  areas 

41,000 

20 

3,000 

7.5 

Leasable  mineral  areas 

13,000 

0 

700 

5.1 

Mineral  material  areas 

9,000 

100 

600 

7.0 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 

Geothermal:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately  5,000  acres,  all 
within  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea,  of  geothermal  resources  from  exist- 
ing conservation  and  proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands  within  the  GCP.  This  is  approximately 
2%  of  the  defined  geothermal  resources  within  the  GCP.  The  potential  access  restrictions 
would  be  minimal  relative  to  the  geothermal  resources  within  the  Plan  Area. 

High  Potential  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approxi- 
mately 28,000  acres  of  high  potential  mineral  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  pro- 
posed Reserve  Design  Lands  within  the  GCP.  This  is  approximately  14%  of  the  defined  high 
potential  mineral  areas  within  the  GCP.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minor 
relative  to  the  high  potential  mineral  areas  within  the  GCP.  CMAs  for  high  potential  mineral 
areas  would  effectively  reduce  impacts. 

High  Priority  Mineral  and  Energy  Locations:  There  would  be  approximately  2,000  acres, 
mostly  within  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea,  of  high  priority  mineral  and 
energy  locations  within  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands;  how- 
ever, per  the  CMAs  for  minerals,  these  existing  operations  would  be  designated  as  an 
allowable  use.  Therefore,  there  would  be  no  potential  access  restrictions  to  the  high 
priority  mineral  and  energy  locations  within  the  GCP. 
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Rare  Earth  Element  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 
140  acres,  primarily  within  the  Kingston  and  Funeral  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea,  of  rare 
earth  element  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands  within 
the  GCP.  This  is  approximately  4%  of  the  defined  rare  earth  element  areas  within  the  GCP. 
The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the  rare  earth  element  areas 
within  the  GCP. 

Locatable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

3.000  acres  of  locatable  mineral  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands  within  the  GCP.  This  is  approximately  7%  of  the  defined  locatable  mineral 
areas  within  the  GCP.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the 
locatable  mineral  areas  within  the  GCP. 

Leasable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 
700  acres  of  leasable  mineral  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands  within  the  GCP.  This  is  approximately  5%  of  the  defined  leasable  mineral 
areas  within  the  Plan  Area.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to 
the  leasable  mineral  areas  within  the  GCP. 

Mineral  Material  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

1.000  acres  of  mineral  material  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands  within  the  GCP.  This  is  approximately  7%  of  the  defined  mineral  material 
areas  within  the  GCP.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the 
mineral  material  areas  within  the  GCP. 

IV.15.33.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.15.3. 3.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  on  mineral  resources  would  be  the  same 
under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  as  described  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Sec- 
tion IV.15.3.1.5  (Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area}. 

IV.15. 3.3.S.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Potential  impacts  to  mineral  resources  resulting  from  BLM  LUPA  decisions  under  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative  for  the  CDCA  outside  the  Plan  Area  are  summarized  below  and  pre- 
sented in  Table  lV.15-23. 
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Table  lV.15-23 

Estimated  Acres  of  Mineral  Resources  in  BLM  LUPA  Lands  Outside  the  Plan  Area  - 

Alternative  1 


Mineral  Resources 

Mineral 
Resources 
within  BLM 
LUPA  Lands 
Outside  the 
Plan  Area 

Proposed  NLCS 
(acres)* 

Existing  & 
Proposed  ACECs 
(acres)* 

Trail 

Management 

Corridors 

(acres/miles) 

Geothermal  resources 

23,000 

14,000 

22,000 

0 

0 

High  potential  mineral  areas 

175,000 

23,000 

28,000 

0 

0 

High  priority  mineral  & 
energy  locations 

2,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rare  earth  element  areas 

19,000 

2,000 

4,000 

0 

0 

Locatable  mineral  areas 

7,000 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

Leasable  mineral  areas 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mineral  material  areas 

6,000 

20 

2,000 

0 

0 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 

* These  designations  may  overlap 


Geothermal:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately  36,000  acres 
of  geothermal  resources  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands 
outside  the  Plan  Area.  This  is  nearly  all  of  the  defined  geothermal  resources  outside  the 
Plan  Area.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  significant  relative  to  the  geothermal 
resources  outside  the  Plan  Area.  Stipulations  and  restrictions  for  mineral  resource 
allowable  uses  in  CMAs  for  geothermal  resources  would  reduce  impacts,  but  likely  not  to  a 
significant  degree. 

High  Potential  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approxi- 
mately 51,000  acres  of  high  potential  mineral  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  pro- 
posed Reserve  Design  Lands  outside  the  Plan  Area.  This  is  approximately  29%  of  the 
defined  high  potential  mineral  areas  outside  the  Plan  Area.  The  potential  access  restric- 
tions would  be  moderate  relative  to  the  high  potential  mineral  areas  outside  the  Plan  Area. 
CMAs  for  high  potential  mineral  areas  would  reduce  impacts. 

High  Priority  Mineral  and  Energy  Locations:  There  would  be  no  potential  access  restric- 
tions of  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations  from  existing  conservation  and  pro- 
posed Reserve  Design  Lands  outside  the  Plan  Area. 
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Rare  Earth  Element  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

6.000  acres  of  rare  earth  element  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands  outside  the  Plan  Area.  This  is  approximately  32%  of  the  defined  rare  earth 
element  areas  outside  the  Plan  Area.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  moderate 
relative  to  the  rare  earth  element  areas  outside  the  Plan  Area.  CMAs  for  rare  earth  element 
areas  would  reduce  impacts. 

Locatable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

1.000  acres  of  locatable  mineral  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands  outside  the  Plan  Area.  This  is  approximately  13%  of  the  defined  locatable 
mineral  areas  outside  the  Plan  Area.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal 
relative  to  the  locatable  mineral  areas  outside  the  Plan  Area. 

Leasable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  no  potential  access  restrictions  to  leasable  min- 
eral areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands  outside  the 
Plan  Area. 

Mineral  Material  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

2.000  acres  of  mineral  material  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands  outside  the  Plan  Area.  This  is  approximately  34%  of  the  defined  mineral 
material  areas  outside  the  Plan  Area.  There  would  be  approximately  100  acres  of  ACECs 
closed  to  mineral  material  extraction,  the  remaining  acres  of  ACECs  would  be  open  with 
stipulations  and  restrictions.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  moderate  relative 
to  the  mineral  material  areas  outside  the  Plan  Area. 

IV.15.3.3.6  CEQA  Significance  Determination  for  Alternative  1 

MR-1:  Plan  components  would  reduce  or  improve  access  to  and  development  of  known 
and  future  mineral  resources.  The  availability  of  lands  for  renewable  energy  and  trans- 
mission development  may  result  in  restrictions  of  access  to  future  mineral  resource  areas. 
Impacts  from  potential  access  restrictions  from  renewable  energy  and  transmission  devel- 
opment would  be  reduced  with  implementation  of  MR-la,  which  requires  early  coordination 
between  developers  and  mineral  leaseholders.  Impacts  would  be  further  reduced  with 
implementation  of  CMAs  that  require  avoidance  of  impacts  to  mineral  resource  areas. 
Overall,  impacts  of  the  proposed  development  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on 
mineral  resources  would  be  less  than  significant  with  implementation  of  CMAs. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands  may  result  in  access  restrictions  to  mineral  resources.  These  lands 
would  create  especially  severe  impacts,  particularly  to: 

• Geothermal  resources  in  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains 
ecoregion  subarea; 
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• High  potential  mineral  areas  within  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea; 

• High  priority  mineral  areas  within  the  Providence  and  Bullion  Mountains 
ecoregion  subarea; 

• Leasable  mineral  areas  within  the  Providence  and  Bullion  Mountains  ecoregion  sub- 
area;  and 

• Mineral  material  areas  within  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea. 

Areas  designated  for  reserve  design,  conservation,  and  protection  would  likely  result  in 
reduced  access  to  future  mineral  resource  areas.  For  high  potential  mineral  areas,  rare 
earth  element  areas,  locatable  mineral  and  leasable  mineral  areas,  the  impacts  would  be 
significant  from  the  potential  restriction  of  access.  Specifically,  there  would  be  approxi- 
mately 1,054,000  acres  of  high  potential  mineral  areas  throughout  the  majority  of  eco- 
region subareas  that  may  experience  reduced  access  or  restrictions  on  future  development. 
For  rare  earth  element  areas,  the  Molycorp  Mountain  Pass  rare  earth  mine  may  experience 
restrictions  on  future  expansion.  For  locatable  minerals,  approximately  236,000  acres 
within  the  majority  of  ecoregion  subareas  may  experience  restricted  access  on  future 
development.  For  leasable  minerals,  approximately  49,000  acres,  primarily  within  the 
Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea,  may  experience  restricted  access 
on  future  development.  CMAs  would  reduce  impacts;  however,  impacts  created  by  the 
reserve  design  and  conservation  components  of  Alternative  1 would  remain  significant  and 
unmitigable  because  the  alternative's  reserve  design  would  restrict  access  to  large  areas  of 
mineral  resources. 

IV.15.3.3.7  Comparison  of  Alternative  1 with  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  IV.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  1 with 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.15.3.3.7.1  Alternative  1 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

A comparison  between  Alternative  1 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  within  DFAs  for  the 
Plan-wide  DRECP  is  summarized  in  Table  IV.15-24. 
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Table  IV.15-24 

Alternative  1 Compared  with  the  Preferred  Alternative  on 
DFAs  for  the  Plan-wide  DRECP 


Mineral 

Resource 

Alternative  1 

Preferred 

Alternative 

Comparison 

Geothermal 

45,000 

10,000  geothermal 

23,100 

6,000  geothermal 

Alternative  1 would  result  in  21,900 
more  acres  of  DFAs  within  geothermal 
resource  areas  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative.  Alternative  1 would  have 
4,000  more  acres  available  for  geo- 
thermal development. 

High  potential 
mineral  areas 

4,130 

3,300 

Alternative  1 would  result  in  830  more 
acres  of  DFAs  within  high  potential  min- 
eral areas  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

High  priority 
mineral  & energy 
locations 

50 

0 

While  proposed  DFAs  would  overlap 
them,  the  existing  high  priority  mineral 
and  energy  locations  would  be  an 
allowable  use  under  both  alternatives. 

Rare  earth 
element  areas 

0 

0 

Alternative  1 would  be  the  same  as  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

Locatable  mineral 
areas 

600 

800 

Alternative  1 would  result  in  200  fewer 
acres  of  DFAs  within  locatable  mineral 
areas  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Leasable  mineral 
areas 

0 

0 

Alternative  1 and  Preferred  Alternative 
would  be  the  same. 

Mineral  material 
areas 

600 

1,400 

Alternative  1 would  result  in  800  fewer 
acres  of  DFAs  within  mineral  material 
areas  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


A comparison  between  Alternative  1 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  Reserve  Design  Lands 
for  the  Plan-wide  DRECP  is  summarized  in  Table  lV.15-25. 
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Table  IV.15-25 

Alternative  1 Compared  with  the  Preferred  Alternative  on 
Reserve  Design  Lands  for  the  Plan-wide  DRECP 


Mineral  Resource 

Alternative  1 
(acres) 

Preferred 
Alternative  (acres) 

Comparison 

Geothermal 

28,300 

24,100 

Alternative  1 \A/ould  result  in  4,200  more 
acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  within 
geothermal  resource  areas  than  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

High  potential  mineral 
areas 

1,054,000 

793,000 

Alternative  1 would  result  in  261,000 
more  acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands 
within  high  potential  mineral  areas 
than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

High  priority  mineral  & 
energy  locations 

13,100 

12,100 

While  Reserve  Design  lands  overlap 
them,  the  existing  high  priority  mineral 
and  energy  locations  would  be  an 
allowable  use  under  both  alternatives. 

Rare  earth  element 
areas 

44,200 

44,200 

Alternative  1 and  Preferred  Alternative 
would  be  the  same. 

Locatable  mineral  areas 
ACEC  acres  closed  to 
extraction 

236,000 

8,000 

189,000 

2,000 

Alternative  1 would  result  in  47,000 
more  acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands 
within  locatable  mineral  areas  than  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

Leasable  mineral  areas 

48,700 

7,000 

Alternative  1 would  result  in  41,700 
more  acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands 
within  leasable  mineral  areas  than  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

Mineral  material  areas 
ACEC  acres  closed  to 
extraction 

38,300 

1,000 

33,100 

100 

Alternative  1 would  result  in  5,200  more 
acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  within 
mineral  material  areas  than  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 

IV.15. 3.3.7. 2 Alternative  1 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  BLM  Land  Use 
Plan  Amendment 

A comparison  between  Alternative  1 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  within  DFAs  for  BLM- 
administered  lands  is  summarized  in  Table  lV.15-26. 
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Table  lV.15-26 

Alternative  1 Compared  with  the  Preferred  Alternative  on  DFAs  for  BLM  Lands 


Mineral 

Resource 

Alternative  1 
(acres) 

Preferred 

Alternative 

(acres) 

Comparison 

Geothermal 

8,900 

3,000  geothermal 

4,400 

2,000  geothermal 

Alternative  1 would  result  in  4,500  more 
acres  of  DFAs  within  geothermal  resource 
areas  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
The  Preferred  Alternative  would  have 
1,000  fewer  acres  available  for 
geothermal  development. 

High  potential 
mineral  areas 

1,800 

3,300 

Alternative  1 would  result  in  1,500 
fewer  acres  of  DFAs  within  high 
potential  mineral  areas  than  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

High  priority 
mineral  & energy 
locations 

20 

0 

While  proposed  DFAs  would  overlap 
them,  the  existing  high  priority  mineral 
and  energy  locations  would  be  an 
allowable  use  under  both  alternatives. 

Rare  earth 
element  areas 

0 

0 

Alternative  1 would  be  the  same  as  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

Locatable  mineral 
areas 

300 

700 

Alternative  1 would  result  in  400  fewer 
acres  of  DFAs  within  locatable  mineral 
areas  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Leasable  mineral 
areas 

0 

0 

Alternative  1 and  Preferred  Alternative 
would  be  the  same. 

Mineral  material 
areas 

640 

1,600 

Alternative  1 would  result  in  960  fewer 
acres  of  DFAs  within  mineral  material 
areas  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


A comparison  between  Alternative  1 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  within  Reserve  Design 
Lands  for  the  BLM-administered  lands  is  summarized  in  Table  lV.15-27. 
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Table  IV.15-27 

Alternative  1 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  on 
Reserve  Design  Lands  for  BLM  Lands 


Mineral  Resource 

Alternative  1 
(acres) 

Preferred 

Alternative 

(acres) 

Comparison 

Geothermal 

46,020 

44,000 

Alternative  1 vyould  have  2,020  more 
acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  within 
geothermal  areas  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative. 

High  potential  mineral 
areas 

487,000 

442,000 

Alternative  1 would  have  45,000  more 
acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  within  high 
potential  mineral  areas  than  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

High  priority  mineral  & 
energy  locations 

20,080 

21,000 

While  Reserve  Design  lands  overlap 
them,  the  existing  high  priority  mineral 
and  energy  locations  would  be  an 
allowable  use  under  both  alternatives. 

Rare  earth  element  areas 

28,000 

28,000 

Alternative  1 and  Preferred  Alternative 
would  be  the  same. 

Locatable  mineral  areas 
AC  EC  acres  closed  to 
extraction 

249,000 

8,000 

212,000 

2,000 

Alternative  1 would  have  37,000  more 
acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  within 
locatable  mineral  areas  than  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

Leasable  mineral  areas 

48,700 

6,000 

Alternative  1 would  have  42,700  more 
acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  within 
leasable  mineral  areas  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative. 

Mineral  material  areas 
ACEC  acres  closed  to 
extraction 

60,000 

1,000 

59,000 

100 

Alternative  1 would  have  1,000  more 
acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  within 
mineral  material  areas  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative. 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 

IV.15. 3.3.73  Alternative  1 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  NCCP 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  1 are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.15. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  Alternative  1 with  the 
Preferred  Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  above  for  the 
Plan-wide  DRECP. 
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IV.15.3.3.7.4  Alternative  1 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

A comparison  between  Alternative  1 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  within  DFAs  for  GCP 
[nonfederal]  lands  is  summarized  in  Table  lV.15-28. 

Table  IV.15-28 

Alternative  1 Compared  with  the  Preferred  Alternative  on  DFAs  for  GCP  Lands 


Mineral 

Resource 

Alternative  1 
(acres) 

Preferred 

Alternative 

(acres) 

Comparison 

Geothermal 

33,000 

6,000  geothermal 

17,000 

3,000  geothermal 

Alternative  1 would  result  in  16,000 
more  acres  of  DFAs  within  geothermal 
resource  areas  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative.  The  Preferred  Alternative 
would  have  3,000  fewer  acres  available 
for  geothermal  development. 

High  potential 
mineral  areas 

2,420 

1,300 

Alternative  1 would  result  in  1,120  more 
acres  of  DFAs  within  high  potential 
mineral  areas  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative. 

High  priority 
mineral  & energy 
locations 

30 

20 

While  proposed  DFAs  would  overlap 
them,  the  existing  high  priority  mineral 
and  energy  locations  would  be  an 
allowable  use  under  both  alternatives. 

Rare  earth 
element  areas 

0 

0 

Alternative  1 would  be  the  same  as  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

Locatable  mineral 
areas 

240 

200 

Alternative  1 would  result  in  40  more 
acres  of  DFAs  within  locatable  mineral 
areas  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Leasable  mineral 
areas 

0 

0 

Alternative  1 and  Preferred  Alternative 
would  be  the  same. 

Mineral  material 
areas 

70 

100 

Alternative  1 would  result  in  30  fewer 
acres  of  DFAs  within  mineral  material 
areas  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


A comparison  between  Alternative  1 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  within  existing  and  pro- 
posed conservation  lands  or  Reserve  Design  Lands  for  the  GCP  lands  is  summarized  in 
Table  lV.15-29. 
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Table  IV.15-29 

Alternative  1 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  on  Reserve  Design  Lands  for  GCP 

Lands 


Mineral  Resource 

Alternative  1 
(acres) 

Preferred 

Alternative 

(acres) 

Comparison 

Geothermal 

5,200 

5,000 

Alternative  1 would  have  200  more  acres 
of  Reserve  Design  Lands  within  geothermal 
areas  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

High  potential 
mineral  areas 

28,000 

23,000 

Alternative  1 would  have  5,000  more 
acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  within  high 
potential  mineral  areas  than  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

High  priority 
mineral  & energy 
locations 

2,000 

2,000 

While  proposed  DFAs  would  overlap 
them,  the  existing  high  priority  mineral 
and  energy  locations  would  be  an 
allowable  use  under  both  alternatives. 

Rare  earth 
element  areas 

200 

200 

Alternative  1 would  be  the  same  as  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

Locatable  mineral 
areas 

3,000 

3,000 

Alternative  1 would  be  the  same  as  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

Leasable  mineral 
areas 

700 

800 

Alternative  1 would  have  100  fewer  acres 
of  Reserve  Design  Lands  within  leasable 
mineral  areas  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative. 

Mineral  material 
areas 

700 

500 

Alternative  1 would  have  200  more  acres 
of  Reserve  Design  Lands  within  mineral 
material  areas  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative. 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 
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IV.15.3.4  Alternative  2 

IV.  15.3.4.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  2 

IV.15.3.4.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

Impact  MR-1:  Plan  components  would  reduce  or  improve  access  to  and  development  of 
known  and  future  mineral  resources. 

Potential  impacts  to  mineral  resources  resulting  from  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
facility  development  within  DFAS  under  Alternative  2 are  summarized  in  Table  lV.15-30 
and  presented  in  Table  R2. 15-20  [Appendix  R2]. 

Table  IV.15-30 

Potential  Acres  of  Mineral  Resource  Impacts  by  Technology  Type  - Alternative  2 


Mineral  Resource 

Mineral 

Resources 

(acres) 

Potential  Mineral  Resource  Impacts  by 
Technology  Type  (acres) 

Solar 

Wind 

GT 

Transmission 

Geothermal  resources 

347,000 

11,000 

200 

7,000 

4,000 

High  potential  mineral  areas 

1,519,000 

4,000 

1,000 

200 

1,000 

High  priority  mineral  & energy  locations 

101,000 

1,000 

100 

0 

100 

Rare  earth  element  areas 

59,000 

0 

0 

0 

100 

Locatable  mineral  areas 

348,000 

3,000 

1,000 

0 

1,000 

Leasable  mineral  areas 

84,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mineral  material  areas 

102,000 

500 

100 

200 

400 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Potential  impacts  to  mineral  resources  under  Alternative  2 are  listed  below  and  described 
in  more  detail  in  Section  IV.15.2. 

Geothermal:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately  22,000  acres, 
primarily  within  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea,  of  geothermal  resources 
from  development  of  solar,  wind,  and  transmission  facilities.  There  would  be  approxi- 
mately 7,000  acres  within  the  Plan  Area  available  for  geothermal  resource  development, 
reducing  impacts  to  about  2%  of  the  defined  geothermal  resources  within  the  Plan  Area. 
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The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the  geothermal  resources 
within  the  Plan  Area,  even  without  mitigation  requiring  avoidance  of  mineral  resources. 

High  Potential  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approxi- 
mately 7,000  acres  of  high  potential  mineral  areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  geo- 
thermal, and  transmission  facilities.  This  is  approximately  0.3%  of  the  defined  high  poten- 
tial mineral  areas  within  the  Plan  Area.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal 
relative  to  the  high  potential  mineral  areas  within  the  Plan  Area,  even  without  mitigation 
requiring  avoidance  of  these  mineral  resources. 

High  Priority  Mineral  and  Energy  Locations:  There  would  be  approximately  1,000  acres 
of  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations  within  DFAs;  however,  per  the  CMAs  for  min- 
erals, these  existing  operations  would  be  designated  as  an  allowable  use.  Therefore,  there 
would  be  no  potential  access  restrictions  to  the  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations 
within  the  Plan  Area. 

Rare  Earth  Element  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 
100  acres  within  proposed  transmission  corridors  of  rare  earth  element  areas  from  devel- 
opment of  transmission  facilities,  all  within  the  Kingston  and  Funeral  Mountains  ecoregion 
subarea.  This  is  approximately  0.2%  of  the  defined  high  potential  mineral  areas  within  the 
Plan  Area.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the  rare  earth  ele- 
ment areas  within  the  Plan  Area,  even  without  mitigation  requiring  avoidance  of  these 
mineral  resources. 

Locatable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 
5,000  acres  of  locatable  mineral  areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  and  transmission 
facilities.  This  is  approximately  1%  of  the  defined  locatable  mineral  areas  within  the  Plan 
Area.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the  locatable  mineral 
areas  within  the  Plan  Area. 

Leasable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  no  potential  access  restrictions  to  leasable  min- 
eral areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  or  transmission  facilities. 

Mineral  Material  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 
1,200  acres  of  mineral  material  areas  from  development  of  solar,  geothermal,  and  trans- 
mission facilities.  This  is  approximately  1%  of  the  defined  mineral  material  areas  within 
the  Plan  Area.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the  mineral 
material  areas  within  the  Plan  Area. 
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^ Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

Future  Assessment  Areas  (FAAs).  Lands  within  FAAs  are  neither  reserve  lands  nor  DFAs; 
they  are  simply  areas  that  are  deferred  for  future  assessment.  The  future  assessment  will 
determine  their  suitability  for  either  renewable  energy  development  or  ecological  conser- 
vation. If  there  is  renewable  energy  development  on  FAA  lands,  a BLM  LUPA  would  not  be 
required.  FAAs  for  each  alternative  are  described  and  shown  in  Table  IV.1-2  and  Figure 
11.5-1  in  Volume  II.  The  FAAs  represent  areas  where  renewable  energy  development  or 
inclusion  in  the  reserve  design  could  be  implemented  through  an  amendment  to  the 
DRECP,  but  additional  assessment  would  be  needed. 

Because  most  of  the  FAAs  are  presented  as  "undesignated  areas"  in  the  action  alternatives, 
there  would  be  no  difference  between  FAAs  in  Alternative  2 except  that  renewable  devel- 
opment in  an  FAA  would  not  require  a BLM  LUPA;  the  environmental  review  process 
would  therefore  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  location  were  left  undesignated.  Develop- 
ment or  Conservation  Designation  of  the  FAAs  would  potentially  impact  the  following  min- 
eral resources: 

• High  Potential  Mineral  Areas:  Approximately  4,000  acres,  primarily  within  the  Pro- 
vidence and  Bullion  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea. 

FAAs  may  result  in  access  restrictions  to  mineral  resources  from  either  renewable  energy 
development  or  ecological  conservation. 

Special  Analysis  Areas.  Designating  the  SAAs  for  development  would  result  in  impacts 
similar  to  those  identified  for  DFAs  with  Plan-wide  impacts.  SAAs  may  result  in  access 
restrictions  to  mineral  resources  from  renewable  energy  development.  No  rare  earth  ele- 
ment areas  would  be  affected  by  the  designation  of  SAAs  for  development. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  for  the  EIS/EIR,  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered  Activities  could  be  per- 
mitted for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  plan  amendment.  However,  development 
of  renewable  energy  on  variance  lands  would  not  require  a BLM  LUPA  so  the  environ- 
mental review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  location  were  left  undesig- 
nated. Development  or  Conservation  Designation  of  the  DRECP  Variance  Lands  could  result 
in  access  restrictions  to  mineral  resources. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

The  implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well 
as  the  development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other 
H lands.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development 
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covered  by  the  Plan  would  be  lessened.  First,  the  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alterna- 
tive, including  specific  biological  reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  Also, 
the  implementation  of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations  and  standards  would  reduce  the 
impacts  of  project  development.  If  significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  implementa- 
tion of  CMAs  and  compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  then  specific  mitigation 
measures  are  recommended  in  this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  2 (see  Section  11.3.1.1]  defines  specific  actions 
that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation  strategy  includes  the 
definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  the  Preferred  Alternative.  While  the 
CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM  lands  only,  this  analysis  assumes  that  all  CMAs  would  also 
apply  to  nonfederal  lands. 

The  following  CMAs  apply  to  all  action  alternatives,  including  Alternative  2. 

Minerals  CMAs  for  BLM  Land  for  the  Entire  Plan  Area 


For  identified  minerals  lands  and  existing  mining  and  energy  development  (locatable, 
salable,  solid  leasable  and  geothermal  minerals]  with  currently  approved  Plans  of  Opera- 
tions, Notices,  Mine  and  Reclamation  Plans  or  Plans  of  Development  (43  CFR  3200;  3500; 
3600;  and  3802/09],  the  mineral  resources  are  characterized  as  under  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native (Section  IV.15. 3. 2. 1.1]. CMAs  under  Alternative  2 for  NLCS  lands  would  be  the  same 
as  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  mineral  resources,  except  for  the  following: 

• Leasable  Minerals: 

o National  Conservation  Lands  would  be  unsuitable  for  all  leasing. 

o BLM  would  review  National  Conservation  Land  values  and  undertake  addi- 
tional planning  to  determine  if  No  Surface  Occupancy  (NSO]  leasing  can  be 
permitted. 

• Locatable  Minerals: 

o For  purposes  of  locatable  minerals.  National  Conservation  Lands  would  be 
treated  as  “controlled"  or  "limited"  use  areas  in  the  CDCA,  and  require  a plan  of 
operations  for  greater  than  casual  use  (43  CFR  3809.11]. 

o BLM  would  develop  a priority  list  of  subareas  for  potential  withdrawal. 

o Initiate  segregation  of  one  subregion  annually  and  complete  mineral  withdrawal 
review  process  (within  2-year  time  frame  for  each  subregion]. 
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• Saleable  Minerals:  Saleable  mineral  development  would  be  limited  to  BLM  parcels 
smaller  than  2,000  acres.  Mitigation  and  compensation  must  result  in  a net  benefit 
to  National  Conservation  Lands. 

The  following  CMAs  apply  to  Alternative  2 for  National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails; 

• Locatable  Minerals:  BLM  would  propose  that  NSHT  Management  Corridors  be 
withdrawn  from  mineral  entry.  Withdrawals  would  be  subject  to  valid  existing 
rights. 

• Leasable  Minerals:  NSHT  Management  Corridors  would  be  unavailable  for  mineral 
leasing. 

• Saleable  Minerals:  NSHT  Management  Corridors  would  be  unavailable  for  saleable 
mineral  development. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  111.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized 
above  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.15.3.1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  the  following  mitiga- 
tion measure  is  recommended  to  further  reduce  adverse  impacts. 

MR-1  Coordinate  to  Ensure  Access  to  Mineral  Resources.  Where  valid  mining 

claims  or  leases  exist,  initiate  early  coordination  with  claim  or  lease  holders 
to  define  avoidance  measures  so  that  access  to  mineral  resource  facilities 
would  not  be  restricted 

IV.15.3.4.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design 

Potential  impacts  to  mineral  resources  resulting  from  Reserve  Design  Lands  under  Alterna- 
tive 2 are  summarized  in  Table  lV.15-31  and  presented  in  Table  R2. 15-21  (Appendix  R2]. 
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Table  lV.15-31 

Estimated  Acres  of  Mineral  Resources  within  Reserve  Design  Lands  - Alternative  2 


Resource  Type 

Mineral 
Resources 
in  Subarea 
(acres) 

Existing 

Conservation 

Areas 

(acres) 

BLM  LUPA 
Conservation 
Designations 
(acres) 

Conservation 

Planning 

Areas 

(acres) 

Percent  in 
Conservation 

Geothermal  resources 

347,000 

20,000 

10,000 

100 

8.5 

High  potential  mineral 
areas 

1,519,000 

653,000 

429,000 

16,000 

72.3 

High  priority  mineral  & 
energy  locations 

101,000 

100 

32,000 

2,000 

33.4 

Rare  earth  element 
areas 

59,000 

24,000 

28,000 

400 

89.0 

Locatable  mineral 
areas 

348,000 

11,000 

218,000 

4,000 

67.1 

Leasable  mineral  areas 

84,000 

0 

66,000 

1,000 

79.6 

Mineral  material  areas 

101,000 

700 

70,000 

400 

70.0 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Geothermal:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately  30,000  acres, 
primarily  within  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea,  of  geothermal  resources 
from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands.  This  is  approximately  9% 
of  the  defined  geothermal  resources  within  the  Plan  Area.  The  potential  access  restrictions 
would  be  minimal  relative  to  the  geothermal  resources  within  the  Plan  Area,  even  without 
stipulations  related  to  existing  claims  and  allowable  uses. 

High  Potential  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approxi- 
mately 1,098,000  acres  throughout  all  ecoregion  subareas  except  the  Owens  River  Valley, 
of  high  potential  mineral  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve  Design 
Lands.  This  is  approximately  72%  of  the  defined  high  potential  mineral  areas  within  the 
Plan  Area.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  significant  relative  to  the  high  poten- 
tial mineral  areas  within  the  Plan  Area.  CMAs  for  high  potential  mineral  areas  would 
reduce  impacts;  however,  impacts  would  remain  significant  overall. 

High  Priority  Mineral  and  Energy  Locations:  There  would  be  approximately  34,000  acres 
of  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations  within  existing  conservation  and  proposed 
Reserve  Design  Lands;  however,  per  the  CMAs  for  minerals,  these  existing  operations 
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would  be  designated  as  an  allowable  use.  Therefore,  there  would  be  no  potential  access 
restrictions  to  the  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations  within  the  Plan  Area. 

Rare  Earth  Element  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

52.000  acres,  primarily  within  the  Kingston  and  Funeral  Mountains  and  Pinto  Lucerne 
Valley  and  Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  subareas,  of  rare  earth  element  areas  from  existing 
conservation  and  proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands.  This  is  approximately  89%  of  the  defined 
rare  earth  element  areas  within  the  Plan  Area.  Potential  rare  earth  mines  affected  would  be 
the  Molycorp  Mountain  Pass  rare  earth  mine.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be 
significant  relative  to  the  rare  earth  element  areas  within  the  Plan  Area.  CMAs  for  existing 
operations  would  reduce  impacts;  however,  impacts  would  remain  significant  overall. 

Locatable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

233.000  acres  of  locatable  mineral  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands.  This  is  approximately  67%  of  the  defined  locatable  mineral  areas  within  the 
Plan  Area.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  significant  relative  to  the  locatable 
mineral  areas  within  the  Plan  Area.  CMAs  for  locatable  mineral  areas  would  reduce  impacts; 
however,  impacts  would  remain  significant  overall. 

Leasable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

67.000  acres,  mostly  within  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea, 
of  leasable  mineral  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands. 
This  is  approximately  80%  of  the  defined  leasable  mineral  areas  within  the  Plan  Area. 
There  would  be  2,356  acres  of  ACECs  closed  to  locatable  mineral  extraction;  the  remaining 
acres  of  ACECs  would  be  open  with  stipulations  and  restrictions.  The  potential  access 
restrictions  would  be  significant  relative  to  the  leasable  mineral  areas  within  the  Plan  Area. 
CMAs  for  leasable  mineral  areas  would  further  reduce  impacts. 

Mineral  Material  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

71.000  acres  of  mineral  material  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands.  This  is  approximately  70%  of  the  defined  mineral  material  areas  within  the 
Plan  Area.  There  would  be  approximately  400  acres  of  ACECs  closed  to  mineral  material 
extraction;  the  remaining  acres  of  ACECs  would  be  open  with  stipulations  and  restrictions. 
The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  significant  relative  to  the  mineral  material  areas 
within  the  Plan  Area.  CMAs  would  reduce  impacts. 

Summary:  Establishing  new  conservation  areas  would  create  access  restrictions  to  cur- 
rently undeveloped  mineral  resource  areas  and  prevent  future  exploration  within  acquired 
lands  in  Conservation  Planning  Areas.  Access  restrictions  would  reduce  availability  of  known 
mineral  resources  valuable  to  the  region,  the  state,  and  to  locally  important  mineral  resource 
recovery  sites.  A large  percentage  of  mineral  resources  are  located  within  Reserve  Design 
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Lands  under  Alternative  2.  Management  actions  for  Alternative  2 would  require  withdrawal 
of  locatable  minerals  over  time  and  make  N LCS  lands  unsuitable  for  extracting  leasable 
minerals.  Because  Alternative  2 would  have  the  largest  percentage  of  NLCS  lands  and  the 
NLCS  management  of  minerals  would  be  very  restrictive  for  locatable  and  leasable  minerals, 
the  impact  would  be  significant.  Availability  and  access  to  mineral  resources  within  NLCS 
lands,  as  described  above,  would  reduce  impacts. 

Within  conservation  lands  on  BLM-administered  lands,  exploration  and  access  could  con- 
tinue following  the  area-specific  management  plans,  including  disturbance  caps.  Also, 
unpatented  mining  claims  would  continue  to  be  subject  to  valid  existing  rights.  Impacts  to 
mineral  resources  from  restrictions  to  access  due  to  Reserve  Design  Lands  would  be 
remain  significant  for  high  potential  mineral  areas,  rare  earth  element  areas,  and  locatable 
and  leasable  mineral  areas.  CMAs  would  reduce  impacts;  however,  impacts  would  remain 
significant  and  unmitigable  for  these  mineral  resources  under  Alternative  2. 

IV.15.3.4.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  on  BLM  Land: 
Alternative  2 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  LUPA,  and  the  impacts 
of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.15.3.4.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

Potential  impacts  to  mineral  resources  resulting  from  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
facility  development  within  DFAs  under  Alternative  2 for  BLM  lands  are  summarized  below 
and  presented  in  Table  IV.15-32. 


Table  IV.15-32 

Estimated  Acres  of  Mineral  Resources  within  DFAs  by 
Technology  Type  on  BLM  LUPA  Lands  - Alternative  2 


Mineral  Resources 

Mineral 
Resources  in 
BLM  LUPA 
(acres) 

Potential  Mineral  Resources  Impacts  by  Technology 
Type  (acres) 

Solar 

Wind 

GT 

Transmission 

Geothermal  resources 

92,000 

2,000 

0 

3,000 

700 

High  potential  mineral  areas 

844,000 

3,000 

1,000 

100 

900 

High  priority  mineral  & 
energy  locations 

77,000 

500 

100 

0 

30 

Rare  earth  element  areas 

40,000 

0 

0 

0 

70 

Locatable  mineral  areas 

315,000 

2,000 

1,000 

0 

500 
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Table  IV.15-32 

Estimated  Acres  of  Mineral  Resources  within  DFAs  by 
Technology  Type  on  BLM  LUPA  Lands  - Alternative  2 


Mineral  Resources 

Mineral 
Resources  in 
BLM  LUPA 
(acres) 

Potential  Mineral  Resources  Impacts  by  Technology 
Type  (acres) 

Solar 

Wind 

GT 

Transmission 

Leasable  mineral  areas 

71,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mineral  material  areas 

92,000 

500 

100 

200 

400 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


In  areas  where  DFAs  overlap  with  mineral  resource  areas,  potential  renewable  energy  and 
transmission  development  within  DFAs  would  have  the  following  impacts: 

Geothermal:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately  6,000  acres, 
primarily  within  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea,  of  geothermal  resources 
from  development  of  solar,  wind,  and  transmission  facilities  on  BLM  LUPA  lands.  There 
would  be  approximately  3,000  acres  within  BLM  LUPA  lands  available  for  geothermal 
resource  development,  reducing  impacts  of  the  defined  geothermal  resources  within  those 
lands.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the  geothermal 
resources  within  BLM  LUPA  lands. 

High  Potential  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approxi- 
mately 5,000  acres  of  high  potential  mineral  areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  geo- 
thermal, and  transmission  facilities  within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  This  is  approximately  0.5%  of 
the  defined  high  potential  mineral  areas  within  those  lands.  The  potential  access  restric- 
tions would  be  minimal  relative  to  the  high  potential  mineral  areas  within  BLM  LUPA  lands. 

High  Priority  Mineral  and  Energy  Locations:  There  would  be  approximately  600  acres  of 
high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations  within  DFAs;  however,  per  the  CMAs  for  min- 
erals, these  existing  operations  would  be  designated  as  an  allowable  use.  Therefore,  there 
would  be  no  potential  access  restrictions  to  the  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations 
within  BLM  LUPA  lands. 

Rare  Earth  Element  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 
100  acres  of  rare  earth  element  areas  from  development  of  transmission  facilities.  This  is 
essentially  an  undetectable  amount  relative  to  the  overall  availability  of  high  priority  min- 
eral and  energy  locations  within  the  Plan  Area. 
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Locatable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 
4,000  acres,  primarily  within  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea,  of  locatable 
mineral  areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  and  transmission  facilities  within  BLM 
LUPA  lands.  This  is  approximately  0.8%  of  the  defined  locatable  mineral  areas  within  those 
lands.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the  locatable  mineral 
areas  within  BLM  LUPA  lands. 

Leasable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  no  potential  access  restrictions  to  leasable  min- 
eral areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  or  transmission  facilities  within 
BLM  LUPA  lands. 

Mineral  Material  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 
1,200  acres  of  mineral  material  areas  from  development  of  solar,  geothermal,  and  trans- 
mission facilities  within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  This  is  approximately  1%  of  the  defined  mineral 
material  areas  within  those  lands.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  rela- 
tive to  the  mineral  material  areas  within  BLM  LUPA  lands. 

Summary:  CMAs  and  mitigation  measures  outlined  for  Plan-wide  impacts  to  mineral 
resources  from  conservation  and  Reserve  Design  Lands  would  apply  to  BLM  lands.  Within 
some  ACECs,  mineral  resource  uses  would  be  closed  (no  access  would  be  allowed].  Restric- 
tions and  stipulations  within  other  Reserve  Design  Lands,  such  as  some  ACECs  and  SRMAs, 
would  allow  limited  access.  CMAs  allowing  mineral  resource  use  with  restrictions  and 
stipulations  would  reduce  adverse  impacts  to  mineral  resources  from  Plan  implementation 
under  Alternative  2.  Existing  mining  claims  and  mineral  resource-related  access  would  still 
be  allowed,  further  reducing  impacts. 

IV.15.3.4.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

Potential  impacts  to  mineral  resources  resulting  from  Reserve  Design  Lands  under  Alterna- 
tive 2 on  BLM  lands  are  summarized  below  and  presented  in  Table  IV.15-33. 


Table  IV.15-33 

Estimated  Acres  of  Mineral  Resources  in 
BLM  LUPA  Land  Designations  - Alternative  2 


Mineral 

Resources 

Mineral 
Resources 
in  BLM 
LUPA  Lands 
(acres) 

Mineral  Resources  in  BLM  Land  Designations 

SRMAs 

(acres) 

NLCS 

(acres) 

ACEC 

(acres) 

Wildlife 

Allocatio 

n 

(acres) 

Manage 
d LWCs 
(acres) 

Trail 

Management 

Corridors 

(acres/miles) 

Geothermal 

resources 

92,000 

24,000 

13,000 

15,000 

0 

0 

400  0 
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Table  IV.15-33 

Estimated  Acres  of  Mineral  Resources  in 
BLM  LUPA  Land  Designations  - Alternative  2 


Mineral 

Resources 

Mineral 
Resources 
in  BLM 
LUPA  Lands 
(acres) 

Mineral  Resources  in  BLM  Land  Designations 

SRMAs 

(acres) 

NLCS 

(acres) 

ACEC 

(acres) 

Wildlife 

Allocatio 

n 

(acres) 

Manage 
d LWCs 
(acres) 

Trail 

Management 

Corridors 

(acres/miles) 

High  potential 
mineral  areas 

835,000 

28,000 

447,00 

0 

58,000 

200 

14,000 

127,000 

6 

High  priority 
mineral  & 
energy 
locations 

77,000 

8,000 

26,000 

9,000 

0 

4,000 

0 

0 

Rare  earth 
element  areas 

40,000 

20 

29,000 

7,000 

0 

0 

100 

0 

Locatable 
mineral  areas 

302,000 

5,000 

225,00 

0 

6,000 

0 

4,000 

20,000 

0 

Leasable 
mineral  areas 

71,000 

0 

70,000 

100 

50 

0 

0 

0 

Mineral 
material  areas 

92,000 

2,000 

74,000 

2,000 

0 

1,000 

9,000 

0 

Note:  There  is  overlap  between  some,  but  not  all,  BLM  land  designations,  such  as  overlap  of  ACECs  and  National  Scenic  and 
Historic  Trail  (NSHT)  management  corridors  or  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics.  This  overlap  may  result  in  the  appearance 
of  greater  acres  of  overlap  between  mineral  resources  and  conservation  lands  than  actually  exists. 

The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to  nearest 
1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were  rounded  to  the 
nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the  subtotals  and  the 
totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals  may  not  sum  to  the 
total  within  the  table. 


Geothermal:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately  52,000  acres 
of  geothermal  resources  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  BLM  designations.  This 
is  approximately  57%  of  the  defined  geothermal  resources  within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  The 
potential  access  restrictions  would  be  significant  relative  to  the  geothermal  resources 
within  those  lands.  CMAs  for  geothermal  mineral  areas  could  reduce  impacts,  but  likely  not 
to  a significant  degree. 

High  Potential  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approxi- 
mately 674,000  acres  of  high  potential  mineral  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  pro- 
posed Reserve  Design  Lands.  This  is  approximately  81%  of  the  defined  high  potential  min- 
eral areas  within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  significant 
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relative  to  the  high  potential  mineral  areas  within  those  lands.  CMAs  for  high  potential  min- 
eral areas  could  reduce  impacts,  but  likely  not  to  a significant  degree. 

High  Priority  Mineral  and  Energy  Locations:  There  would  be  approximately  47,000 
acres  of  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations  within  existing  conservation  and  pro- 
posed Reserve  Design  Lands;  however,  per  the  CMAs  for  minerals,  these  existing  opera- 
tions would  be  designated  as  an  allowable  use.  Therefore,  there  would  be  no  potential 
access  restrictions  to  the  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations  within  BLM  LUPA 
lands;  however,  the  access  to  any  expansion  of  these  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  loca- 
tions could  be  severely  restricted  and  result  in  significant  impacts. 

Rare  Earth  Element  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

36.000  acres  of  rare  earth  element  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands.  This  is  approximately  90%  of  the  defined  rare  earth  element  areas  within  the 
BLM  LUPA  lands.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  significant  relative  to  the  rare 
earth  element  areas  within  those  lands.  CMAs  for  existing  operations  could  reduce  impacts, 
but  likely  not  to  a significant  degree. 

Locatable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

260.000  acres  of  locatable  mineral  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands.  This  is  approximately  86%  of  the  defined  locatable  mineral  areas  within 
BLM  LUPA  lands.  There  would  be  approximately  2,000  acres  of  ACECs  closed  to  locatable 
mineral  extraction;  the  remaining  acres  of  ACECs  would  be  open  with  stipulations  and 
restrictions.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  significant  relative  to  the  locatable 
mineral  areas  within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  CMAs  for  locatable  mineral  areas  may  reduce  these 
impacts  somewhat,  but  it  is  still  likely  that  the  impacts  to  the  availability  of  locatable  min- 
erals would  be  significant. 

Leasable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

70.000  acres  of  leasable  mineral  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands.  This  is  approximately  99%  of  the  defined  leasable  mineral  areas  within  BLM 
LUPA  lands.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  significant  relative  to  the  leasable 
mineral  areas  within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  CMAs  for  leasable  mineral  areas  may  reduce  these 
impacts  somewhat,  but  it  is  still  likely  that  the  impacts  to  the  availability  of  leasable  min- 
erals would  be  significant. 

Mineral  Material  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

88.000  acres  of  mineral  material  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands.  This  is  approximately  96%  of  the  defined  mineral  material  areas  within  BLM 
LUPA  lands.  There  would  be  approximately  400  acres  of  ACECs  closed  to  mineral  material 
extraction;  the  remaining  acres  of  ACECs  would  be  open  with  stipulations  and  restrictions. 
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The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  significant  relative  to  the  mineral  material  areas 
within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  CMAs  for  mineral  material  resources  would  reduce  impacts. 

Summary:  Impacts  to  mineral  resources  on  BLM-administered  lands  under  existing  land 
use  plans  would  be  the  same  as  discussed  above  in  Section  IV.15.3.2.1.1.  CMAs  and  mitiga- 
tion measures  outlined  for  Plan-wide  impacts  to  mineral  resources  from  conservation  and 
Reserve  Design  Lands  would  also  apply  to  BLM  lands.  These  measures  would  reduce 
adverse  impacts  to  mineral  resources  from  Plan  implementation  under  Alternative  2. 

IV.  15.3.4.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  2 

The  analysis  of  Covered  Activities  under  the  NCCP  is  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of 
interagency  alternatives.  Reserve  design  features  and  other  conservation  actions  under  the 
NCCP  alternatives  represent  more  detailed  categories  of  the  reserve  design  under  the 
interagency  Plan-wide  alternatives.  These  NCCP  differences  in  reserve  design  features  do 
not  affect  nonbiological  resources  analyzed  in  this  document,  and  the  analysis  of  reserve 
design  and  conservation  and  management  actions  under  the  NCCP  is  therefore  equivalent 
to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of  the  interagency  alternatives,  as  described  in  Section  1V.15. 3.4.1. 

IV.  15.3.4.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  2 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.15. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  apply  to  nonfederal  lands  only. 
Potential  impacts  to  mineral  resources  resulting  from  DFAs  under  Alternative  2 on  GCP 
[nonfederal  lands  only]  are  summarized  below  and  presented  in  Table  IV.15-34. 

Table  IV.15-34 

Potential  Acres  of  Mineral  Resources  Impacts  on 
GCP  Lands  by  Technology  Type  - Alternative  2 


Mineral  Resources 

Mineral 
Resources 
within  GCP 
Lands 
(acres) 

Potential  Minera 
Technoloj 

Resources  Impacts  by 
?y  Type  (acres) 

Solar 

Wind 

GT 

Transmission 

Geothermal  resources 

225,000 

8,000 

200 

3,000 

15,000 

High  potential  mineral  areas 

191,000 

1,000 

100 

300 

1,000 

High  priority  mineral  & 
energy  locations 

24,000 

100 

0 

40 

200 

Rare  earth  element  areas 

4,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Locatable  mineral  areas 

41,000 

200 

100 

0 

100 

Leasable  mineral  areas 

13,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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Table  IV.15-34 

Potential  Acres  of  Mineral  Resources  Impacts  on 
GCP  Lands  by  Technology  Type  - Alternative  2 


Mineral  Resources 

Mineral 
Resources 
within  GCP 
Lands 
(acres) 

Potential  Mineral 
Technoloi 

Resources  Impacts  by 
gy  Type  (acres) 

Solar 

Wind 

GT 

Transmission 

Mineral  material  areas 

9,000 

50 

0 

0 

100 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Potential  impacts  to  mineral  resources  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  GCP  are 
listed  below  and  described  in  more  detail  in  Section  IV.15.2. 

Geothermal:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  approximately  26,000  acres  of 
geothermal  resources  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  and  transmission  facilities.  There 
would  be  3,609  acres  within  the  GCP  available  for  geothermal  resource  development, 
reducing  impacts  to  2.6%  of  the  defined  geothermal  resources  within  the  GCP.  The  poten-  ^ 

tial  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the  geothermal  resources  within 
the  GCP. 

High  Potential  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approxi- 
mately 2,000  acres  of  high  potential  mineral  areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  geo- 
thermal, and  transmission  facilities.  This  is  approximately  1%  of  the  defined  high  potential 
mineral  areas  within  the  GCP.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative 
to  the  high  potential  mineral  areas  within  the  GCP. 

High  Priority  Mineral  and  Energy  Locations:  There  would  be  approximately  300  acres  of 
high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations  within  DFAs;  however,  per  the  CMAs  for  min- 
erals, these  existing  operations  would  be  designated  as  an  allowable  use.  Therefore,  there 
would  be  no  potential  access  restrictions  to  the  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations 
within  the  GCP. 

Rare  Earth  Element  Areas:  There  would  essentially  be  no  potential  access  restrictions  to 
rare  earth  element  areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  or  transmission 
facilities  within  the  GCP. 
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Locatable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 
400  acres  of  locatable  mineral  areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  and  transmission 
facilities.  This  is  approximately  1%  of  the  defined  locatable  mineral  areas  within  the  GCP. 
The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the  locatable  mineral  areas 
within  the  GCP. 

Leasable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  no  potential  access  restrictions  to  leasable  min- 
eral areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  or  transmission  facilities  within 
the  GCP. 

Mineral  Material  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 
200  acres  of  mineral  material  areas  from  the  development  of  solar,  wind,  and  transmission 
facilities.  This  is  approximately  2%  of  the  defined  mineral  material  areas  within  the  GCP. 
The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the  mineral  material  areas 
within  the  GCP. 

Under  Alternative  2,  mineral  resources  found  within  Reserve  Design  Lands  (existing  con- 
servation and  Conservation  Planning  Areas)  on  GCP  lands  are  summarized  below  and  pre- 
sented in  Table  IV.15-35. 


Table  lV.15-35 

Estimated  Acres  of  Mineral  Resources  Within 
Reserve  Design  Lands  on  GCP  Lands  - Alternative  2 


Mineral  Resources 

Mineral 

Resources  within 
GCP  Lands 
(acres) 

Existing 

Conservation 

Areas 

(acres) 

Conservation 
Planning  Areas 
(acres) 

Percent  in 
Conservation 

Geothermal  resources 

225,000 

5,000 

1,000 

2.5 

High  potential  mineral  areas 

191,000 

15,000 

33,000 

17.2 

High  priority  mineral  & 
energy  locations 

24,000 

0 

2,000 

8.3 

Rare  earth  element  areas 

4,000 

40 

1,000 

17.2 

Locatable  mineral  areas 

41,000 

20 

8,000 

11.4 

Leasable  mineral  areas 

13,000 

0 

2,000 

12.2 

Mineral  material  areas 

9,000 

100 

300 

4.4 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 
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Geothermal:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately  6,000  acres  of  ^ 

geothermal  resources  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands 
within  the  GCP.  This  is  approximately  3%  of  the  defined  geothermal  resources  within  the 
GCP.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the  geothermal 
resources  within  the  Plan  Area. 

High  Potential  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approxi- 
mately 48,000  acres  of  high  potential  mineral  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  pro- 
posed Reserve  Design  Lands  within  the  GCP.  This  is  approximately  17%  of  the  defined  high 
potential  mineral  areas  within  the  GCP.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  moder- 
ate relative  to  the  high  potential  mineral  areas  within  the  GCP.  CMAs  for  high  potential  min- 
eral areas  would  effectively  reduce  impacts. 

High  Priority  Mineral  and  Energy  Locations:  There  would  be  approximately  2,000  acres 
of  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations  within  existing  conservation  and  proposed 
Reserve  Design  Lands;  however,  per  the  CMAs  for  minerals,  these  existing  operations 
would  be  designated  as  an  allowable  use.  Therefore,  there  would  be  no  potential  access 
restrictions  to  the  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations  within  the  GCP. 

Rare  Earth  Element  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

1.000  acres  of  rare  earth  element  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve  | 

Design  Lands  within  the  GCP.  This  is  approximately  8%  of  the  defined  rare  earth  element 

areas  within  the  GCP.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the 
rare  earth  element  areas  within  the  GCP. 

Locatable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

8.000  acres  of  locatable  mineral  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands  within  the  GCP.  This  is  approximately  11%  of  the  defined  locatable  mineral 
areas  within  the  GCP.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the 
locatable  mineral  areas  within  the  GCP. 

Leasable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

2.000  acres  of  leasable  mineral  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands  within  the  GCP.  This  is  approximately  12%  of  the  defined  leasable  mineral 
areas  within  the  Plan  Area.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to 
the  leasable  mineral  areas  within  the  GCP. 

Mineral  Material  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 
400  acres  of  mineral  material  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands  within  the  GCP.  This  is  approximately  4%  of  the  defined  mineral  material 
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areas  within  the  GCP.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the 
mineral  material  areas  within  the  GCP. 

IV.15.3A.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.15.3.4.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  on  mineral  resources  would  be  the  same 
under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  as  described  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Sec- 
tion IV.15.3.1.5. 

IV.15. 3.4.S.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Potential  impacts  mineral  resources  resulting  from  BLM  LUPA  decisions  under  Alternative 
2 for  the  CDCA  outside  the  Plan  Area  are  summarized  below  and  presented  in 
Table  lV.15-36. 


Table  IV.15-36 

Estimated  Acres  of  Mineral  Resources  in  BLM  LUPA 
Lands  Outside  the  Plan  Area  -Alternative  2 


Mineral  Resources 

Mineral  Resources 
within  BLM  LUPA 
Lands  Outside  the 
Plan  Area 

Proposed 

NLCS 

(acres)* 

Existing  & 
Proposed 
ACECs 
(acres)* 

Trail 

Management 

Corridors 

(acres/miles) 

Geothermal  resources 

23,000 

21,000 

22,000 

0 

0 

High  potential  mineral  areas 

175,000 

64,000 

48,000 

21,000 

0 

High  priority  mineral  & 
energy  locations 

2,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rare  earth  element  areas 

19,000 

2,000 

5,000 

0 

0 

Locatable  mineral  areas 

7,000 

5,000 

5,000 

0 

0 

Leasable  mineral  areas 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mineral  material  areas 

6,000 

2,000 

3,000 

1,000 

0 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 

* Designations  overlap 


Geothermal:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  the  majority  of  geothermal 
resources  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands  outside  the  Plan 
Area.  This  is  nearly  100%  of  the  defined  geothermal  resources  outside  the  Plan  Area.  The 
potential  access  restrictions  would  be  significant  relative  to  the  geothermal  resources 
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outside  the  Plan  Area.  Stipulations  and  restrictions  for  mineral  resource  allowable  uses 
included  in  CMAs  for  geothermal  resources  would  reduce  impacts;  however,  impacts  would 
remain  significant  overall. 

High  Potential  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approxi- 
matelyl33,000  acres  of  high  potential  mineral  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  pro- 
posed Reserve  Design  Lands  outside  the  Plan  Area.  This  is  approximately  76%  of  the 
defined  high  potential  mineral  areas  outside  the  Plan  Area.  The  potential  access  restric- 
tions would  be  moderate  relative  to  the  high  potential  mineral  areas  outside  the  Plan  Area. 
CMAs  for  high  potential  mineral  areas  would  reduce  impacts. 

High  Priority  Mineral  and  Energy  Locations:  There  would  be  no  potential  access  restric- 
tions of  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations  from  existing  conservation  and  pro- 
posed Reserve  Design  Lands  outside  the  Plan  Area. 

Rare  Earth  Element  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 
7,000  acres  of  rare  earth  element  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands  outside  the  Plan  Area.  This  is  approximately  37%  of  the  defined  rare  earth 
element  areas  outside  the  Plan  Area.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  moderate 
relative  to  the  rare  earth  element  areas  outside  the  Plan  Area.  CMAs  for  rare  earth  element 
areas  would  reduce  impacts. 

Locatable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  the  majority  of 
locatable  mineral  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands 
outside  the  Plan  Area.  This  is  nearly  100%  of  the  defined  locatable  mineral  areas  outside 
the  Plan  Area.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  significant  relative  to  the 
locatable  mineral  areas  outside  the  Plan  Area. 

Leasable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  no  potential  access  restrictions  to  leasable  min- 
eral areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands  outside  the 
Plan  Area. 

Mineral  Material  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  of  the  majority  of 
mineral  material  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands 
outside  the  Plan  Area.  This  is  nearly  100%  of  the  defined  mineral  material  areas  outside 
the  Plan  Area.  There  would  be  80  acres  of  ACECs  closed  to  mineral  material  extraction;  the 
remaining  acres  of  ACECs  would  be  open  with  stipulations  and  restrictions.  The  potential 
access  restrictions  would  be  significant  relative  to  the  mineral  material  areas  outside  the 
Plan  Area. 
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^ IV.15.3.4.6  CEQA  Significance  Determination  for  Alternative  2 

MR-1:  Plan  components  would  reduce  or  improve  access  to  and  development  of  known 
and  future  mineral  resources.  The  availability  of  lands  for  renewable  energy  and  trans- 
mission development  may  restrict  access  to  future  mineral  resource  areas.  Impacts  from 
potential  access  restrictions  from  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  would 
be  reduced  with  implementation  of  MR-la,  which  requires  early  coordination  between 
developers  and  mineral  leaseholders.  Impacts  would  be  further  reduced  with  implementa- 
tion of  CMAs  that  require  avoiding  impacts  to  mineral  resource  areas.  Overall,  impacts  of 
the  proposed  development  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  mineral  resources 
would  be  less  than  significant  with  implementation  of  CMAs. 

Future  Assessment  Areas  may  result  in  access  restrictions  to  mineral  resources,  particu- 
larly high  potential  mineral  areas  within  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea 
and  the  Providence  and  Bullion  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea  [4,000  acres]. 

Areas  designated  for  reserve  design,  conservation,  and  protection  would  likely  reduce 
access  to  future  mineral  resource  areas.  For  high  potential  mineral  areas,  rare  earth  ele- 
ment areas,  locatable  mineral,  leasable  mineral  areas,  and  mineral  material  areas,  the 
impacts  would  be  significant  from  the  potential  restriction  of  access.  Specifically,  there 
would  be  approximately  1,098,000  acres  of  high  potential  mineral  areas  throughout  the 
majority  of  ecoregion  subareas  that  may  experience  reduced  access  and  restrict  future 
development.  For  rare  earth  element  areas,  the  Molycorp  Mountain  Pass  rare  earth  mine 
may  experience  restrictions  on  future  expansion,  and  approximately  52,000  acres  may  be 
impacted  primarily  within  the  Kingston  and  Funeral  Mountains  and  Pinto  Lucerne  Valley 
and  Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  subareas.  For  locatable  minerals,  approximately  233,000 
acres  within  the  majority  of  ecoregion  subareas  may  experience  restricted  access  on  future 
development.  For  leasable  minerals,  approximately  67,000  acres  may  experience  restricted 
access  on  future  development.  For  mineral  materials,  approximately  71,000  acres  may 
experience  restricted  access  to  future  development.  For  these  mineral  resources,  impacts 
would  be  significant.  CMAs  would  reduce  impacts;  however,  impacts  created  by  the  reserve 
design  and  conservation  components  of  Alternative  2 would  remain  significant  and  unmiti- 
gable  because  the  alternative's  reserve  design  would  restrict  access  to  large  areas  of  min- 
eral resources. 

IV.15.3.4.7  Comparison  of  Alternative  2 With  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  IV.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  2 with 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 
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IV.15.3.4.7.1  Alternative  2 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

A comparison  between  Alternative  2 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  within  DFAs  for  the 
Plan-wide  DRECP  is  summarized  in  Table  IV.15-37. 

Table  IV.15-37 

Alternative  2 Compared  with  the  Preferred  Alternative  on 
DFAs  for  the  Plan-wide  DRECP 


Mineral  Resource 

Alternative  2 

Preferred 

Alternative 

Comparison 

Geothermal 

22,200 

7,000 

geothermal 

23,100 

6,000  geothermal 

Alternative  2 would  result  in  900  fewer 
acres  of  DFAs  within  geothermal 
resource  areas  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative.  Alternative  2 would  have 
1,000  more  acres  available  for 
geothermal  development. 

High  potential 
mineral  areas 

6,200 

3,300 

Alternative  2 would  result  in  2,900  more 
acres  of  DFAs  within  high  potential 
mineral  areas  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative. 

High  priority  mineral 
& energy  locations 

1,200 

0 

While  proposed  DFAs  would  overlap 
them,  the  existing  high  priority  mineral 
and  energy  locations  would  be  an 
allowable  use  under  both  alternatives. 

Rare  earth  element 
areas 

100 

0 

Alternative  2 would  result  in  100  more 
acres  of  DFAs  within  rare  earth  element 
areas  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Locatable  mineral 
areas 

5,000 

800 

Alternative  2 would  result  in  4,200  more 
acres  of  DFAs  within  locatable  mineral 
areas  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Leasable  mineral 
areas 

0 

0 

Alternative  2 and  Preferred  Alternative 
would  be  the  same. 

Mineral  material 
areas 

1,200 

1,400 

Alternative  2 would  result  in  200  fewer 
acres  of  DFAs  within  mineral  material 
areas  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


A comparison  between  Alternative  2 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  Reserve  Design  Lands 
for  the  Plan-wide  DRECP  is  summarized  in  Table  lV.15-38. 
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Table  lV.15-38 

Alternative  2 Compared  with  the  Preferred  Alternative  on 
Reserve  Design  Lands  for  the  Plan-wide  DRECP 


Mineral  Resource 

Alternative  2 
(acres) 

Preferred 

Alternative 

(acres) 

Comparison 

Geothermal 

30,100 

24,100 

Alternative  2 \A/ould  result  in  4,000  more 
acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  within 
geothermal  resource  areas  than  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

High  potential  mineral 
areas 

1,098,000 

793,000 

Alternative  2 would  result  in  305,000  more 
acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  within  high 
potential  mineral  areas  than  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

High  priority  mineral  & 
energy  locations 

34,100 

12,100 

While  proposed  DFAs  would  overlap 
them,  the  existing  high  priority  mineral 
and  energy  locations  would  be  an 
allowable  use  under  both  alternatives. 

Rare  earth  element  areas 

52,400 

44,200 

Alternative  2 would  result  in  8,200  more 
acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  within  rare 
earth  element  areas  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative. 

Locatable  mineral  areas 
AC  EC  acres  closed  to 
extraction 

233,000 

2,000 

189,000 

2,000 

Alternative  2 would  result  in  44,000  more 
acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  within 
locatable  mineral  areas  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative. 

Leasable  mineral  areas 

67,000 

7,000 

Alternative  2 would  result  in  60,000  more 
acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  within 
leasable  mineral  areas  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative. 

Mineral  material  areas 
ACEC  acres  closed  to 
extraction 

71,100 

425 

33,100 

100 

Alternative  2 would  result  in  38,000  more 
acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  within 
mineral  material  areas  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative. 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


IV.15.3.4.7.2  Alternative  2 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  BLM  Land  Use 
Plan  Amendment 

A comparison  between  Alternative  2 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  within  DFAs  for  BLM- 
administered  lands  is  summarized  in  Table  IV.15-39. 
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Table  IV.15-39 

Alternative  2 Compared  With  the  Preferred  Alternative  on  DFAs  for  BLM  Lands 


Mineral 

Resource 

Alternative  2 
(acres) 

Preferred 

Alternative 

(acres) 

Comparison 

Geothermal 

5,700 

3,000  geothermal 

4,400 

2,000  geothermal 

Alternative  2 would  result  in  1,300  more 
acres  of  DFAs  within  geothermal 
resource  areas  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative.  The  Preferred  Alternative 
would  have  1,000  fewer  acres  available 
for  geothermal  development. 

High  potential 
mineral  areas 

5,000 

3,300 

Alternative  2 would  result  in  1,700  more 
acres  of  DFAs  within  high  potential 
mineral  areas  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative. 

High  priority 
mineral  & energy 
locations 

630 

0 

While  proposed  DFAs  would  overlap 
them,  the  existing  high  priority  mineral 
and  energy  locations  would  be  an 
allowable  use  under  both  alternatives. 

Rare  earth 
element  areas 

70 

0 

Alternative  2 would  result  in  70  more 
acres  of  DFAs  rare  earth  element  areas 
than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Locatable  mineral 
areas 

3,500 

700 

Alternative  2 would  result  in  2,800  more 
acres  of  DFAs  within  locatable  mineral 
areas  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Leasable  mineral 
areas 

0 

0 

Alternative  2 and  Preferred  Alternative 
would  be  the  same. 

Mineral  material 
areas 

1,200 

1,600 

Alternative  2 would  result  in  400  fewer 
acres  of  DFAs  within  mineral  material 
areas  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 
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A comparison  between  Alternative  2 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  within  Reserve  Design 
Lands  for  the  BLM-administered  lands  is  summarized  in  Table  lV.15-40. 

Table  IV.15-40 

Alternative  2 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  on 
Reserve  Design  Lands  for  BLM  Lands 


Mineral  Resource 

Alternative  2 
(acres) 

Preferred 

Alternative 

(acres) 

Comparison 

Geothermal 

52,400 

44,000 

Alternative  2 vyould  have  8,400  more 
acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  within 
geothermal  areas  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative. 

High  potential  mineral 
areas 

674,200 

442,000 

Alternative  2 would  have  232,200  more 
acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  within 
high  potential  mineral  areas  than  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

High  priority  mineral  & 
energy  locations 

47,000 

21,000 

While  proposed  DFAs  would  overlap 
them,  the  existing  high  priority  mineral 
and  energy  locations  would  be  an 
allowable  use  under  both  alternatives. 

Rare  earth  element 
areas 

36,120 

28,000 

Alternative  2 would  have  8,120  more 
acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  within  rare 
earth  element  areas  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative. 

Locatable  mineral  areas 
AC  EC  acres  closed  to 
extraction 

260,000 

2,000 

212,000 

2,000 

Alternative  2 would  have  48,000  more 
acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  within 
locatable  mineral  areas  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative. 

Leasable  mineral  areas 

70,150 

6,000 

Alternative  2 would  have  64,150  more 
acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  within 
leasable  mineral  areas  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative. 

Mineral  material  areas 
AC  EC  acres  closed  to 
extraction 

88,000 

400 

59,000 

100 

Alternative  2 would  have  29,000  more 
acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  within 
mineral  material  areas  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative. 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 
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IV.15.3.4.7.3  Alternative  2 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  NCCP 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  2 are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section  IV.15. 3. 2.1 
for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  Alternative  2 with  the  Preferred 
Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  above  for  the  Plan-wide  DRECP. 

IV.15. 3.4.7.4  Alternative  2 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

A comparison  between  Alternative  2 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  within  DFAs  for  GCP 
[nonfederal)  lands  is  summarized  in  Table  IV.15-41. 

Table  IV.15-41 

Alternative  2 Compared  With  the  Preferred  Alternative  on  DFAs  for  GCP  Lands 


Mineral 

Resource 

Alternative  2 
(acres) 

Preferred 

Alternative 

(acres) 

Comparison 

Geothermal 

26,200 

3,000  geothermal 

17,000 

3,000  geothermal 

Alternative  2 would  result  in  9,200  more 
acres  of  DFAs  within  geothermal 
resource  areas  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative.  The  Preferred  Alternative 
would  have  the  same  acres  available  for 
geothermal  development. 

High  potential 
mineral  areas 

2,400 

1,300 

Alternative  2 would  result  in  1,100  more 
acres  of  DFAs  within  high  potential 
mineral  areas  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative. 

High  priority 
mineral  & energy 
locations 

340 

20 

While  proposed  DFAs  would  overlap 
them,  the  existing  high  priority  mineral 
and  energy  locations  would  be  an 
allowable  use  under  both  alternatives. 

Rare  earth 
element  areas 

0 

0 

Alternative  2 and  Preferred  Alternative 
would  be  the  same. 

Locatable  mineral 
areas 

400 

200 

Alternative  2 would  result  in  200  more 
acres  of  DFAs  within  locatable  mineral 
areas  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Leasable  mineral 
areas 

0 

0 

Alternative  2 and  Preferred  Alternative 
would  be  the  same. 

Mineral  material 
areas 

150 

100 

Alternative  2 would  result  in  50  more 
acres  of  DFAs  within  mineral  material 
areas  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 
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A comparison  between  Alternative  2 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  within  existing  and  pro- 
posed conservation  lands  or  Reserve  Design  Lands  for  the  GCP  lands  is  summarized  in 
Table  lV.15-42. 


Table  IV.15-42 

Alternative  2 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  on 
Reserve  Design  Lands  for  GCP  Lands 


Mineral  Resource 

Alternative  2 
(acres) 

Preferred 

Alternative 

(acres) 

Comparison 

Geothermal 

6,000 

5,000 

Alternative  2 would  have  1,000  more 
acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  within 
geothermal  areas  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative. 

High  potential  mineral 
areas 

48,000 

23,000 

Alternative  2 would  have  25,000  more 
acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  within  high 
potential  mineral  areas  than  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

High  priority  mineral  & 
energy  locations 

2,000 

2,000 

While  proposed  DFAs  would  overlap 
them,  the  existing  high  priority  mineral 
and  energy  locations  would  be  an 
allowable  use  under  both  alternatives. 

Rare  earth  element  areas 

1,040 

200 

Alternative  2 would  have  960  more  acres 
of  Reserve  Design  Lands  within  rare  earth 
element  areas  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative. 

Locatable  mineral  areas 

8,020 

3,000 

Alternative  2 would  have  5,020  more 
acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  within 
locatable  mineral  areas  than  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

Leasable  mineral  areas 

2,000 

800 

Alternative  2 would  have  1,200  more 
acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  within 
leasable  mineral  areas  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative. 

Mineral  material  areas 

400 

500 

Alternative  2 would  have  100  fewer  acres 
of  Reserve  Design  Lands  within  mineral 
material  areas  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative. 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 
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IV.15.3.5  Alternative  3 

IV.15.3.5.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  3 

IV.15.3.5.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

Impact  MR-1:  Plan  components  would  reduce  or  improve  access  to  and  development  of 
known  and  future  mineral  resources. 

Potential  impacts  to  mineral  resources  resulting  from  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
facility  development  within  DFAs  under  Alternative  3 are  summarized  in  Table  lV.15-43 
and  presented  in  Table  R2. 15-27  [Appendix  R2]. 

Table  IV.15-43 

Potential  Acres  of  Mineral  Resource  Impacts  by  Technology  Type  - Alternative  3 


Mineral  Resource 

Mineral 

Resources 

(acres) 

Potential  Mineral  Resource  Impacts  by 
Technology  Type  (acres) 

Solar 

Wind 

GT 

Transmission 

Geothermal  resources 

347,000 

26,000 

100 

10,000 

4,000 

High  potential  mineral  areas 

1,519,000 

4,000 

100 

300 

1,000 

High  priority  mineral  & energy  locations 

101,000 

2,000 

0 

0 

100 

Rare  earth  element  areas 

59,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Locatable  mineral  areas 

348,000 

1,000 

30 

0 

100 

Leasable  mineral  areas 

84,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mineral  material  areas 

101,000 

1,000 

20 

300 

400 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Potential  impacts  to  mineral  resources  under  Alternative  3 are  listed  below  and  described 
in  more  detail  in  Section  IV.15.2. 

Geothermal:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately  40,000  acres 
of  geothermal  resources  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  and  transmission  facilities,  pri- 
marily within  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea.  There  would  be  approxi- 
mately 10,000  acres  within  the  Plan  Area  available  for  geothermal  resource  development, 
reducing  impacts  to  12%  of  the  defined  geothermal  resources  within  the  Plan  Area.  The 
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potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the  geothermal  resources  within 
the  Plan  Area,  even  without  mitigation  requiring  avoidance  of  mineral  resources. 

High  Potential  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approxi- 
mately 5,400  acres  of  high  potential  mineral  areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  geo- 
thermal, and  transmission  facilities.  This  is  approximately  0.4%  of  the  defined  high  poten- 
tial mineral  areas  within  the  Plan  Area.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal 
relative  to  the  high  potential  mineral  areas  within  the  Plan  Area,  even  without  mitigation 
requiring  avoidance  of  these  mineral  resources. 

High  Priority  Mineral  and  Energy  Locations:  There  would  be  approximately  2,000  acres 
of  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations  within  DFAs;  however,  per  the  CMAs  for  min- 
erals, these  existing  operations  would  be  designated  as  an  allowable  use.  Therefore,  there 
would  be  no  potential  access  restrictions  to  the  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations 
within  the  Plan  Area. 

Rare  Earth  Element  Areas:  There  would  be  no  potential  access  restrictions  to  rare  earth 
element  areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  or  transmission  facilities 
within  the  Plan  Area. 

Locatable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

1.000  acres  of  locatable  mineral  areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  and  transmission 
facilities.  This  is  approximately  0.3%  of  the  defined  locatable  mineral  areas  within  the  Plan 
Area.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the  locatable  mineral 
areas  within  the  Plan  Area. 

Leasable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  no  potential  access  restrictions  to  leasable  min- 
eral areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  or  transmission  facilities. 

Mineral  Material  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

2.000  acres  of  mineral  material  areas  from  development  of  solar,  geothermal,  and  trans- 
mission facilities.  This  is  approximately  2%  of  the  defined  mineral  material  areas  within 
the  Plan  Area.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the  mineral 
material  areas  within  the  Plan  Area. 

Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

Future  Assessment  Areas  (FAAs).  Lands  within  FAAs  are  neither  reserve  lands  nor  DFAs; 
they  are  simply  areas  that  are  deferred  for  future  assessment.  The  future  assessment  will 
determine  their  suitability  for  either  renewable  energy  development  or  ecological  conser- 
vation. If  there  is  renewable  energy  development  on  FAA  lands,  a BLM  LUPA  would  not  be 
required.  FAAs  for  each  alternative  are  described  in  Table  IV.1-2  and  Figure  II. 6-1  in 
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Volume  II.  The  FAAs  represent  areas  where  renewable  energy  development  or  inclusion  in 
the  reserve  design  could  be  implemented  through  an  amendment  to  the  DRECP,  but  addi- 
tional assessment  would  be  needed. 

Because  most  FAAs  are  presented  as  "undesignated  areas"  in  the  action  alternatives,  there 
would  be  no  difference  between  the  FAAs  in  Alternative  2 except  that  renewable  develop- 
ment in  an  FAA  would  not  require  a BLM  LUPA;  so  the  environmental  review  process 
would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  location  were  left  undesignated.  Development  or 
Conservation  Designation  of  the  FAAs  would  potentially  impact  approximately  100  acres  of 
high  potential  mineral  areas  within  the  Pinto  Lucerne  Valley  and  Eastern  Slopes 
ecoregion  subarea. 

Special  Analysis  Areas.  Designating  the  SAAs  as  conservation  may  impact  mineral 
resources.  Impacts  would  be  the  same  as  those  explained  for  the  Plan-wide  reserve  design 
in  the  section  "Impacts  of  the  Reserve  Design." 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  for  the  EIR/EIS  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered  Activities  could  be  per- 
mitted for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  plan  amendment.  However,  development 
of  renewable  energy  on  variance  lands  would  not  require  a BLM  LUPA,  so  the  environ- 
mental review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  location  were  left  undesig- 
nated. Development  or  Conservation  Designation  of  DRECP  Variance  Lands  could  result  in 
access  restrictions  to  mineral  resources. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

The  implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well 
as  the  development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other 
lands.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development 
covered  by  the  Plan  would  be  lessened.  First,  the  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alterna- 
tive, including  specific  biological  reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  Also, 
the  implementation  of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations  and  standards  would  reduce  the 
impacts  of  project  development.  If  significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  implementa- 
tion of  CMAs  and  compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  then  specific  mitigation 
measures  are  recommended  in  this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  3 (see  Section  II. 3. 1.1)  defines  specific  actions 
that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation  strategy  includes  the 
definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  the  Preferred  Alternative.  While  the 
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J CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM  lands  only,  this  analysis  assumes  that  all  CMAs  would  also 

apply  to  nonfederal  lands. 

The  following  CMAs  apply  to  all  action  alternatives,  including  Alternative  3: 

Minerals  CMAs  for  BLM  Land  for  the  Entire  Plan  Area 

For  identified  minerals  lands  and  existing  mining  and  energy  development  (locatable, 
salable,  and  solid  leasable  and  geothermal  minerals)  with  currently  approved  Plans  of 
Operations,  Notices,  Mine  and  Reclamation  Plans  or  Plans  of  Development  (43  CFR  3200; 
3500;  3600;  and  3802/09),  the  mineral  resources  have  been  described  as  under  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative  (Section  IV.15. 3. 2. 1.1). 

CMAs  under  Alternative  2 for  NLCS  lands  would  be  the  same  as  the  Preferred  Alternative 
for  mineral  resources  except  for  the  following: 

• Leasable  Minerals: 

o National  Conservation  Lands  would  be  unsuitable  for  all  leasing. 

o BLM  would  review  National  Conservation  Land  values  and  undertake  additional 
planning  to  determine  if  NSO  leasing  can  be  permitted. 

• Locatable  Minerals: 

o BLM  would  develop  a priority  list  of  subareas  for  potential  withdrawal. 

o Initiate  segregation  of  one  subregion  annually  and  complete  mineral  withdrawal 
review  process  (within  2-year  timeframe  for  each  subregion). 

• Saleable  Minerals:  Development  would  be  limited  to  BLM  parcels  less  than  2,000 
acres.  Mitigation  and  compensation  “must"  result  in  net  benefit  to  National 
Conservation  Lands. 

The  following  CMAs  apply  to  Alternative  3 for  National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails: 

• Locatable  Minerals:  BLM  would  propose  NSHT  Management  Corridors  for 
withdrawal  from  mineral  entry.  Withdrawals  would  be  subject  to  valid 
existing  rights. 

• Leasable  Minerals:  NSHT  Management  Corridors  would  be  unsuitable  for  all  leasing. 

• Saleable  Minerals:  Development  in  NSHT  Management  Corridors  would  be  limited 
to  Ipcal  public  works  projects.  Mitigation  and  compensation  must  result  in  a net 
benefit  to  NSHT. 
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Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  111.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized 
above  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.15.3.1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  the  following  mitiga- 
tion measure  is  recommended  to  further  reduce  adverse  impacts. 

MR-1  Coordinate  to  Ensure  Access  to  Mineral  Resources.  Where  valid  mining 

claims  or  leases  exist,  initiate  early  coordination  with  claim  or  lease  holders 
to  define  avoidance  measures  that  would  not  restrict  access  to  mineral 
resource  facilities. 

IV.15.3.5.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design 

Potential  impacts  to  mineral  resources  resulting  from  Reserve  Design  Lands  under  Alterna- 
tive 3 are  summarized  in  Table  lV.15-44  and  presented  in  Table  R2. 15-28  [Appendix  R2). 

Table  lV.15-44 

Estimated  Acres  of  Mineral  Resources  Within  Reserve  Design  Lands  - Alternative  3 


Resource  Type 

Mineral 
Resources 
in  Subarea 
(acres) 

Existing 

Conservation 

Areas 

(acres) 

BLM  LUPA 
Conservation 
Designations 
(acres) 

Conservation 

Planning 

Areas 

(acres) 

Percent  in 
Conservation 

Geothermal  resources 

347,000 

20,000 

10,000 

100 

8.6 

High  potential  mineral 
areas 

1,519,000 

653,000 

424,000 

12,000 

71.7 

High  priority  mineral  & 
energy  locations 

101,000 

100 

12,000 

2,000 

14.2 

Rare  earth  element 
areas 

59,000 

24,000 

20,000 

200 

75.9 

Locatable  mineral 
areas 

348,000 

11,000 

225,000 

3,000 

68.9 

Leasable  mineral  areas 

84,000 

0 

48,000 

1,000 

57.6 

Mineral  material  areas 

101,000 

1,000 

38,000 

400 

38.7 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 
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Geothermal:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately  30,000  acres 
of  geothermal  resources  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands. 
This  is  approximately  9%  of  the  defined  geothermal  resources  within  the  Plan  Area.  The 
potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the  geothermal  resources  within 
the  Plan  Area,  even  without  stipulations  related  to  existing  claims  and  allowable  uses. 

High  Potential  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approxi- 
mately 1,089,000  acres  of  high  potential  mineral  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  pro- 
posed Reserve  Design  Lands  throughout  the  majority  of  ecoregion  subareas.  This  is 
approximately  72%  of  the  defined  high  potential  mineral  areas  within  the  Plan  Area.  The 
potential  access  restrictions  would  be  significant  relative  to  the  high  potential  mineral 
areas  within  the  Plan  Area.  CMAs  for  high  potential  mineral  areas  would  reduce  impacts; 
however,  impacts  would  remain  significant  overall. 

High  Priority  Mineral  and  Energy  Locations:  There  would  be  approximately  14,000 
acres  of  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations  within  existing  conservation  and  pro- 
posed Reserve  Design  Lands;  however,  per  the  CMAs  for  minerals,  these  existing  opera- 
tions would  be  designated  as  an  allowable  use.  Therefore,  there  would  be  no  potential 
access  restrictions  to  the  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations  within  the  Plan  Area. 

Rare  Earth  Element  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

44.000  acres  of  rare  earth  element  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands,  primarily  within  the  Kingston  and  Funeral  Mountains  and  Pinto  Lucerne 
Valley  ecoregion  subareas.  This  is  approximately  76%  of  the  defined  rare  earth  element 
areas  within  the  Plan  Area.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  significant  relative  to 
the  rare  earth  element  areas  within  the  Plan  Area.  CMAs  for  existing  operations  would 
reduce  impacts;  however,  impacts  would  remain  significant  overall. 

Locatable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

239.000  acres  of  locatable  mineral  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands  throughout  the  majority  of  ecoregion  subareas.  This  is  approximately  70%  of 
the  defined  locatable  mineral  areas  within  the  Plan  Area.  There  would  be  9,000  acres  of 
ACECs  closed  to  locatable  mineral  extraction;  the  remaining  acres  of  ACECs  would  be  open 
with  stipulations  and  restrictions.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  significant  rel- 
ative to  the  locatable  mineral  areas  within  the  Plan  Area. 

Leasable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

49.000  acres  of  leasable  mineral  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands,  primarily  within  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains  and  Providence 
and  Bullion  Mountains  ecoregion  subareas.  This  is  approximately  58%  of  the  defined 
leasable  mineral  areas  within  the  Plan  Area.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  sig- 
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nificant  relative  to  the  leasable  mineral  areas  within  the  Plan  Area.  CMAs  for  leasable  min- 
eral areas  would  reduce  impacts. 

Mineral  Material  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 
39,000  acres  of  mineral  material  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands.  This  is  approximately  39%  of  the  defined  mineral  material  areas  within  the 
Plan  Area.  There  would  be  approximately  700  acres  of  ACECs  closed  to  mineral  material 
extraction;  the  remaining  acres  of  ACECs  would  be  open  with  stipulations  and  restrictions. 
The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  moderate  relative  to  the  mineral  material  areas 
within  the  Plan  Area. 

Summary:  Establishing  new  conservation  areas  would  create  access  restrictions  to  cur- 
rently undeveloped  mineral  resource  areas  and  prevent  future  exploration  within  acquired 
lands  in  Conservation  Planning  Areas.  Access  restrictions  would  reduce  availability  of 
known  mineral  resources  valuable  to  the  region,  the  state,  and  to  locally  important  mineral 
resource  recovery  sites.  Management  actions  for  Alternative  3 would  require  withdrawal  of 
locatable  minerals  over  time  and  make  NLCS  unsuitable  for  extracting  leasable  minerals. 
Because  Alternative  3 would  have  the  largest  percentage  of  NLCS  lands,  NLCS  management 
would  be  very  restrictive  for  locatable  and  leasable  minerals. 

However,  within  conservation  lands  on  BLM-administered  lands,  exploration  and  access 
could  continue  following  the  area-specific  management  plans,  including  disturbance  caps. 
Also,  unpatented  mining  claims  would  continue  to  be  subject  to  valid  existing  rights. 
Impacts  to  mineral  resources  from  restrictions  to  access  due  to  acquisition  of  Conservation 
Planning  Area  lands  would  be  significant.  CMAs  would  reduce  impacts;  however,  impacts 
would  remain  significant  and  unmitigable  under  Alternative  3. 

IV.15.3.5.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  on  BLM  Land: 
Alternative  3 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA,  and  the 
impacts  of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.15.3.5.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

Potential  impacts  to  mineral  resources  resulting  from  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
facility  development  within  DFAs  under  Alternative  3 for  BLM  lands  are  summarized  below 
and  presented  in  Table  IV.15-45. 
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Table  lV.15-45 

Estimated  Acres  of  Mineral  Resources 
within  DFAs  by  Technology  Type  on  BLM  LUPA  Lands  - Alternative  3 


Mineral  Resources 

Mineral 
Resources  in 
BLM  LUPA 
(acres) 

Potential  Mineral  Resource  Impacts  by  Technology 
Type  (acres) 

Solar 

Wind 

GT 

Transmission 

Geothermal  resources 

92,000 

6,000 

0 

4,000 

1,000 

High  potential  mineral  areas 

835,000 

2,000 

20 

200 

1,000 

High  priority  mineral  & 
energy  locations 

77,000 

1,000 

0 

0 

20 

Rare  earth  element  areas 

40,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Locatable  mineral  areas 

302,000 

500 

20 

0 

100 

Leasable  mineral  areas 

71,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mineral  material  areas 

92,000 

1,000 

20 

300 

300 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


In  areas  where  DFAs  overlap  with  mineral  resource  areas,  potential  renewable  energy  and 
transmission  development  within  DFAs  would  have  the  following  impacts: 

Geothermal:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately  11,000  acres 
of  geothermal  resources  from  development  of  solar  and  transmission  facilities  on  BLM 
LUPA  lands.  There  would  be  approximately  4,000  acres  within  BLM  LUPA  lands  available  for 
geothermal  resource  development,  reducing  impacts  to  8%  of  the  defined  geothermal 
resources  within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  rela- 
tive to  the  geothermal  resources  within  BLM  LUPA  lands. 

High  Potential  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approxi- 
mately 3,000  acres  of  high  potential  mineral  areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  geo- 
thermal, and  transmission  facilities  within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  This  is  approximately  0.4%  of 
the  defined  high  potential  mineral  areas  within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  The  potential  access 
restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the  high  potential  mineral  areas  within  BLM 
LUPA  lands. 

High  Priority  Mineral  and  Energy  Locations:  There  would  be  approximately  1,000  acres 
of  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations  within  DFAs;  however,  per  the  CMAs  for  min- 
erals, these  existing  operations  would  be  designated  as  an  allowable  use.  Therefore,  there 
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would  be  no  potential  access  restrictions  to  the  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations 
within  BLM  LUPA  lands. 

Rare  Earth  Element  Areas:  There  would  be  no  potential  access  restrictions  to  rare  earth 
element  areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  or  transmission  facilities 
within  BLM  LUPA  lands. 

Locatable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 
600  acres  of  locatable  mineral  areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  and  transmission 
facilities  within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  This  is  approximately  0.2%  of  the  defined  locatable  min- 
eral areas  within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  rela- 
tive to  the  locatable  mineral  areas  within  BLM  LUPA  lands. 

Leasable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  no  potential  access  restrictions  to  leasable  min- 
eral areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  or  transmission  facilities  within 
BLM  LUPA  lands. 

Mineral  Material  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 
2,000  acres  of  mineral  material  areas  from  development  of  solar,  geothermal,  and  trans- 
mission facilities  within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  This  is  approximately  2%  of  the  defined  mineral 
material  areas  within  those  lands.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  rela- 
tive to  the  mineral  material  areas  within  BLM  LUPA  lands. 

Summary:  Impacts  to  mineral  resources  on  BLM-administered  lands  under  existing  land 
use  plans  would  be  the  same  as  discussed  above  in  Section  IV.15. 3. 2. 1.1.  Mitigation  mea- 
sures also  outlined  in  Section  IV.15. 3. 2. 1.1  would  be  implemented  for  any  adverse  impacts 
to  mineral  resources  from  Plan  implementation  under  Alternative  3. 

CMAs  and  mitigation  measures  outlined  for  Plan-wide  impacts  to  mineral  resources  from 
conservation  and  Reserve  Design  Lands  would  apply  to  BLM  lands.  Within  some  ACECs, 
mineral  resource  uses  would  be  closed  (no  access  would  be  allowed).  Restrictions  and 
stipulations  within  other  Reserve  Design  Lands,  such  as  some  ACECs  and  SRMAs,  would 
allow  limited  access.  CMAs  allowing  mineral  resource  use  with  restrictions  and  stipulations 
would  reduce  adverse  impacts  to  mineral  resources  from  Plan  implementation  under  Alter- 
native 3.  Existing  mining  claims  and  mineral  resource-related  access  would  continue  to  be 
allowed,  further  reducing  impacts. 

IV.15. 3.S.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

Potential  impacts  to  mineral  resources  resulting  from  Reserve  Design  Lands  under  Alterna- 
tive 3 on  BLM  lands  are  summarized  below  and  in  Table  IV.15-46. 
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Table  IV.15-46 

Estimated  Acres  of  Mineral  Resources  in  BLM  LUPA  Land  Designation  - 

Alternative  3 


Mineral 

Resources 

Mineral 
Resources 
in  BLM 
LUPA  Lands 
(acres) 

Mineral  Resources  in  BLM  Land  Designations 

SRMAs 

(acres) 

NLCS 

(acres) 

ACEC 

(acres) 

Wildlife 

Allocatio 

n 

(acres) 

Manage 

dLWCs 

(acres) 

Trail 

Management 

Corridors 

(acres/miles) 

Geothermal 

resources 

92,000 

24,000 

26,000 

13,000 

0 

0 

400 

0 

High  potential 
mineral  areas 

835,000 

38,000 

258,000 

221,000 

0 

16,000 

127,000 

5.9 

High  priority 
mineral  & 
energy 
locations 

77,000 

7,000 

1,000 

12,000 

0 

4,000 

0 

0 

Rare  earth 
element  areas 

40,000 

20 

8,000 

20,000 

0 

0 

100 

0 

Locatable 
mineral  areas 

302,000 

16,000 

191,000 

45,000 

0 

4,000 

20,000 

0 

Leasable 
mineral  areas 

71,000 

0 

5,000 

44,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mineral 
material  areas 

92,000 

20,000 

30,000 

12,000 

0 

1,000 

9,000 

0 

Note:  There  is  overlap  between  some,  but  not  all,  BLM  land  designations,  such  as  overlap  of  ACECs  and  National  Scenic  and 
Historic  Trail  (NSHT)  management  corridors  or  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics.  This  overlap  may  result  in  the  appearance 
of  greater  acres  of  overlap  between  mineral  resources  and  conservation  lands  than  actually  exists. 

The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to  nearest 
1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were  rounded  to  the 
nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the  subtotals  and  the 
totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals  may  not  sum  to  the 
total  within  the  table. 


Geothermal:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately  59,000  acres 
of  geothermal  resources  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  BLM  designations.  This 
is  approximately  64%  of  the  defined  geothermal  resources  within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  The 
potential  access  restrictions  would  be  significant  relative  to  the  geothermal  resources 
within  those  lands.  CMAs  for  geothermal  mineral  areas  could  reduce  impacts,  but  likely  not 
to  a significant  degree. 

High  Potential  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approxi- 
mately 660,000  acres  of  high  potential  mineral  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  pro- 
posed Reserve  Design  Lands.  This  is  approximately  79%  of  the  defined  high  potential  min- 
eral areas  within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  significant 
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relative  to  the  high  potential  mineral  areas  within  those  lands.  CMAs  for  high  potential  min-  ^ 

eral  areas  could  reduce  impacts,  but  likely  not  to  a significant  degree. 

High  Priority  Mineral  and  Energy  Locations:  There  would  be  approximately  24,000 
acres  of  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations  within  existing  conservation  and  pro- 
posed Reserve  Design  Lands;  however,  per  the  CMAs  for  minerals,  these  existing  opera- 
tions would  be  designated  as  an  allowable  use.  Therefore,  there  would  be  no  potential 
access  restrictions  to  the  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations  within  BLM  LUPA 
lands;  however,  the  access  to  any  expansion  of  these  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  loca- 
tions could  be  severely  restricted  and  result  in  moderate  impacts  overall. 

Rare  Earth  Element  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

28.000  acres  of  rare  earth  element  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands.  This  is  approximately  70%  of  the  defined  rare  earth  element  areas  within  the 
BLM  LUPA  lands.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  significant  relative  to  the  rare 
earth  element  areas  within  those  lands.  CMAs  for  existing  operations  could  reduce  impacts, 
but  likely  not  to  a significant  degree. 

Locatable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

276.000  acres  of  locatable  mineral  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 

Design  Lands.  This  is  approximately  91%  of  the  defined  locatable  mineral  areas  within  | 

BLM  LUPA  lands.  There  would  be  approximately  9,000  acres  of  ACECs  closed  to  locatable 
mineral  extraction;  the  remaining  acres  of  ACECs  would  be  open  with  stipulations  and 
restrictions.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  significant  relative  to  the  locatable 
mineral  areas  within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  CMAs  for  locatable  mineral  areas  may  reduce  these 
impacts  somewhat,  but  it  is  still  likely  that  the  impacts  to  the  availability  of  locatable  min- 
erals would  be  moderate  to  significant. 

Leasable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

49.000  acres  of  leasable  mineral  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands.  This  is  approximately  69%  of  the  defined  leasable  mineral  areas  within  BLM 
LUPA  lands.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  significant  relative  to  the  leasable 
mineral  areas  within  those  lands.  CMAs  for  leasable  mineral  areas  may  reduce  these 
impacts  somewhat,  but  it  is  still  likely  that  the  impacts  to  the  availability  of  leasable  min- 
erals would  be  significant. 

Mineral  Material  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

72.000  acres  of  mineral  material  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands.  This  is  approximately  78%  of  the  defined  mineral  material  areas  within  BLM 
LUPA  lands.  There  would  be  approximately  1,000  acres  of  ACECs  closed  to  mineral  mate- 
rial extraction;  the  remaining  acres  of  ACECs  would  be  open  with  stipulations  and  restric- 
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I tions.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  significant  relative  to  the  mineral  material 

areas  within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  CMAs  for  mineral  material  resources  would  reduce  impacts, 
but  it  is  still  likely  that  the  impacts  to  the  availability  of  mineral  material  areas  would 
be  significant. 

Summary:  CMAs  and  mitigation  measures  outlined  for  Plan-wide  impacts  to  mineral 
resources  from  conservation  and  Reserve  Design  Lands  would  apply  to  BLM  lands.  Within 
some  ACECs,  mineral  resource  uses  would  be  closed  (no  access  would  be  allowed).  Restric- 
tions and  stipulations  within  other  Reserve  Design  Lands,  such  as  some  ACECs  and  SRMAs, 
would  allow  limited  access.  CMAs  allowing  mineral  resource  use  with  restrictions  and 
stipulations  would  reduce  adverse  impacts  to  mineral  resources  from  Plan  implementation 
under  Alternative  3.  Existing  mining  claims  and  mineral  resource  related  access  would  still 
be  allowed,  further  reducing  impacts. 

IV.15.3.5.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  3 

The  analysis  of  Covered  Activities  under  the  NCCP  is  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of 
interagency  alternatives.  Reserve  design  features  and  other  conservation  actions  under  the 
NCCP  alternatives  represent  more  detailed  categories  of  the  reserve  design  under  the 
interagency  Plan-wide  alternatives.  These  NCCP  differences  in  reserve  design  features  do 
not  affect  nonbiological  resources  analyzed  in  this  document,  and  the  analysis  of  reserve 
design  and  conservation  and  management  actions  under  the  NCCP  is  therefore  equivalent 
to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of  the  interagency  alternatives,  as  described  in  Section  IV.15.3.5.1. 

IV.15.3.5A  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  3 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  3 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.15.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur  only  on  nonfederal  lands. 
Potential  impacts  to  grazing  allotments  resulting  from  DFAs  under  Alternative  3 on  the  GCP 
[nonfederal  lands  only)  are  summarized  below  and  presented  in  Table  lV.15-47. 


Table  IV.15-47 

Potential  Acres  of  Mineral  Resources  Impacts 
on  GCP  Lands  by  Technology  Type  - Alternative  3 


Mineral  Resources 

Mineral  Resources 
within  GCP  Lands 
(acres) 

Potential  Mineral  Resources  Impacts  by 
Technology  Type  (acres) 

Solar 

Wind 

GT 

Transmission 

Geothermal  resources 

225,000 

18,000 

100 

5,000 

3,000 

High  potential  mineral  areas 

191,000 

2,000 

100 

100 

300 

High  priority  mineral  & 
energy  locations 

24,000 

400 

0 

0 

30 
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Table  IV.15-47  ; 

Potential  Acres  of  Mineral  Resources  Impacts 
on  GCP  Lands  by  Technology  Type  - Alternative  3 


Mineral  Resources 

Mineral  Resources 
within  GCP  Lands 
(acres) 

Potential  Mineral  Resources  Impacts  by 
Technology  Type  (acres) 

Solar 

Wind 

GT 

Transmission 

Rare  earth  element  areas 

4,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Locatable  mineral  areas 

41,000 

200 

0 

0 

50 

Leasable  mineral  areas 

13,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mineral  material  areas 

9,000 

100 

0 

0 

40 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Potential  impacts  to  mineral  resources  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  GCP  are 
listed  below  and  described  in  more  detail  in  Section  IV.15.2. 

Geothermal:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately  26,000  acres 
of  geothermal  resources  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  and  transmission  facilities.  ^ 

There  would  be  approximately  5,000  acres  within  the  GCP  available  for  geothermal 
resource  development,  reducing  impacts  to  approximately  9%  of  the  defined  geothermal 
resources  within  the  GCP.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to 
the  geothermal  resources  within  the  GCP. 

High  Potential  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approxi- 
mately 3,000  acres  of  high  potential  mineral  areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  geo- 
thermal, and  transmission  facilities.  This  is  approximately  2%  of  the  defined  high  potential 
mineral  areas  within  the  GCP.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative 
to  the  high  potential  mineral  areas  within  the  GCP. 

High  Priority  Mineral  and  Energy  Locations:  There  would  be  approximately  430  acres  of 
high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations  within  DFAs;  however,  per  the  CMAs  for  min- 
erals, these  existing  operations  would  be  designated  as  an  allowable  use.  Therefore,  there 
would  be  no  potential  access  restrictions  to  the  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations 
within  the  GCP. 

Rare  Earth  Element  Areas:  There  would  be  no  potential  access  restrictions  to  rare  earth 
element  areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  or  transmission  facilities 
within  the  GCP. 
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Locatable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 
300  acres  of  locatable  mineral  areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  and  transmission 
facilities.  This  is  approximately  0.9%  of  the  defined  locatable  mineral  areas  within  the  GCP. 
The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the  locatable  mineral  areas 
within  the  GCP. 

Leasable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  no  potential  access  restrictions  to  leasable  min- 
eral areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  or  transmission  facilities  within 
the  GCP. 

Mineral  Material  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 
140  acres  of  mineral  material  areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  and  transmission 
facilities.  This  is  approximately  1.5%  of  the  defined  mineral  material  areas  within  the  GCP. 
The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the  mineral  material  areas 
within  the  GCP. 

Under  Alternative  3,  mineral  resources  found  within  Reserve  Design  Lands  (existing  con- 
servation and  Conservation  Planning  Areas)  on  GCP  lands  are  summarized  below  and  pre- 
sented in  Table  lV.15-48. 


Table  lV.15-48 

Estimated  Acres  of  Mineral  Resources 
within  Reserve  Design  Lands  on  GCP  Lands  - Alternative  3 


Mineral  Resources 

Mineral 

Resources  within 
GCP  Lands  (acres) 

Existing 
Conservation 
Areas  (acres) 

Conservation 
Planning  Areas 
(acres) 

Percent  in 
Conservation 

Geothermal  resources 

225,000 

5,000 

100 

2.3 

High  potential  mineral  areas 

191,000 

15,000 

12,000 

14.5 

High  priority  mineral  & 
energy  locations 

24,000 

0 

2,000 

8.7 

Rare  earth  element  areas 

4,000 

40 

100 

4.3 

Locatable  mineral  areas 

41,000 

20 

3,000 

7.2 

Leasable  mineral  areas 

13,000 

0 

1,000 

5.1 

Mineral  material  areas 

9,000 

100 

400 

7.8 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Geothermal:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately  5,000  acres  of 
geothermal  resources  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands 
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within  the  GCP,  all  within  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea.  This  is  approxi- 
mately 2%  of  the  defined  geothermal  resources  within  the  GCP.  The  potential  access 
restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the  geothermal  resources  within  the  Plan  Area. 

High  Potential  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approxi- 
mately 27,000  acres  of  high  potential  mineral  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  pro- 
posed Reserve  Design  Lands  within  the  GCP  throughout  the  majority  of  ecoregion  subareas. 
This  is  approximately  15%  of  the  defined  high  potential  mineral  areas  within  the  GCP.  The 
potential  access  restrictions  would  be  moderate  relative  to  the  high  potential  mineral  areas 
within  the  GCP.  CMAs  for  high  potential  mineral  areas  would  effectively  reduce  impacts. 

High  Priority  Mineral  and  Energy  Locations:  There  would  be  approximately  2,000  acres 
of  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations  within  existing  conservation  and  proposed 
Reserve  Design  Lands;  however,  per  the  CMAs  for  minerals,  these  existing  operations 
would  be  designated  as  an  allowable  use.  Therefore,  there  would  be  no  potential  access 
restrictions  to  the  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations  within  the  GCP. 

Rare  Earth  Element  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 
140  acres  of  rare  earth  element  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands  within  the  GCP,  primarily  within  the  Kingston  and  Funeral  Mountains  eco- 
region subarea.  This  is  approximately  9%  of  the  defined  rare  earth  element  areas  within 
the  GCP.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the  rare  earth  ele- 
ment areas  within  the  GCP. 

Locatable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

3.000  acres  of  locatable  mineral  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands  within  the  GCP  throughout  the  majority  of  ecoregion  subareas.  This  is 
approximately  7%  of  the  defined  locatable  mineral  areas  within  the  GCP.  The  potential 
access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the  locatable  mineral  areas  within  the  GCP. 

Leasable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

1.000  acres  of  leasable  mineral  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands  within  the  GCP,  primarily  within  the  Providence  and  Bullion  Mountains  eco- 
region subarea.  This  is  approximately  5%  of  the  defined  leasable  mineral  areas  within  the 
Plan  Area.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the  leasable  min- 
eral areas  within  the  GCP. 

Mineral  Material  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 
500  acres  of  mineral  material  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands  within  the  GCP.  This  is  approximately  8%  of  the  defined  mineral  material 
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areas  within  the  GCP.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the 
mineral  material  areas  within  the  GCP. 

IV.15.3.5.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.15.3. 5.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  on  mineral  resources  would  be  the  same 
under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  as  described  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Sec- 
tion IV.15.3.1.5. 

IV.15.3.5.5.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Potential  impacts  mineral  resources  resulting  from  BLM  LUPA  decisions  under  Alternative 
3 for  the  CDCA  outside  the  Plan  Area  are  summarized  below  and  presented  in 
Table  lV.15-49. 


Table  lV.15-49 

Estimated  Acres  of  Mineral  Resources 
in  BLM  LUPA  Lands  Outside  the  Plan  Area  - Alternative  3 


Mineral  Resources 

Mineral 

Resources  within 
BLM  LUPA  Lands 
Outside  the 
Plan  Area 

Proposed 

NLCS 

(acres)* 

Existing  & 
Proposed  ACECs 
(acres)* 

Trail 

Management 

Corridors 

(acres/miles 

Geothermal  resources 

23,000 

15,000 

22,000 

0 

0 

High  potential  mineral  areas 

175,000 

32,000 

48,000 

500 

0 

High  priority  mineral  & 
energy  locations 

2,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rare  earth  element  areas 

19,000 

2,000 

5,000 

0 

0 

Locatable  mineral  areas 

7,000 

100 

5,000 

0 

0 

Leasable  mineral  areas 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mineral  material  areas 

6,000 

200 

3,000 

100 

0 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 

* These  designations  may  overlap 


Geothermal:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  the  majority  of  geothermal 
resources  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands  outside  the  Plan 
Area.  This  is  nearly  all  of  the  defined  geothermal  resources  outside  the  Plan  Area.  The 
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potential  access  restrictions  would  be  significant  relative  to  the  geothermal  resources 
outside  the  Plan  Area.  Stipulations  and  restrictions  for  mineral  resource  allowable  uses  in 
CMAs  for  geothermal  resources  would  reduce  impacts,  but  likely  not  to  a significant  degree. 

High  Potential  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approxi- 
mately 118,000  acres  of  high  potential  mineral  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  pro- 
posed Reserve  Design  Lands  outside  the  Plan  Area.  This  is  approximately  67%  of  the 
defined  high  potential  mineral  areas  outside  the  Plan  Area.  The  potential  access  restric- 
tions would  be  significant  relative  to  the  high  potential  mineral  areas  outside  the  Plan  Area. 
CMAs  for  high  potential  mineral  areas  would  reduce  impacts,  but  likely  not  to  a 
significant  degree. 

High  Priority  Mineral  and  Energy  Locations:  There  would  be  no  potential  access  restric- 
tions of  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations  from  existing  conservation  and  pro- 
posed Reserve  Design  Lands  outside  the  Plan  Area. 

Rare  Earth  Element  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

7.000  acres  of  rare  earth  element  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands  outside  the  Plan  Area.  This  is  approximately  37%  of  the  defined  rare  earth 
element  areas  outside  the  Plan  Area.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  moderate 
relative  to  the  rare  earth  element  areas  outside  the  Plan  Area.  CMAs  for  rare  earth  element 
areas  would  reduce  impacts. 

Locatable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

5.000  acres  of  locatable  mineral  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands  outside  the  Plan  Area.  This  is  approximately  69%  of  the  defined  locatable 
mineral  areas  outside  the  Plan  Area.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  significant 
relative  to  the  locatable  mineral  areas  outside  the  Plan  Area. 

Leasable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  no  potential  access  restrictions  to  leasable  min- 
eral areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands  outside  the 
Plan  Area. 

Mineral  Material  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

3.000  acres  of  mineral  material  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands  outside  the  Plan  Area.  This  is  approximately  55%  of  the  defined  mineral 
material  areas  outside  the  Plan  Area.  There  would  be  approximately  100  acres  of  ACECs 
closed  to  mineral  material  extraction;  the  remaining  acres  of  ACECs  would  be  open  with 
stipulations  and  restrictions.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  significant  relative 
to  the  mineral  material  areas  outside  the  Plan  Area. 
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IV.15.3.5.6  CEQA  Significance  Determination  for  Alternative  3 

MR-1:  Plan  components  would  reduce  or  improve  access  to  and  development  of  known 
and  future  mineral  resources.  The  availability  of  lands  for  renewable  energy  and  trans- 
mission development  may  restrict  access  to  future  mineral  resource  areas.  Impacts  from 
potential  access  restrictions  from  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  would 
be  reduced  with  implementation  of  MR-la,  which  requires  early  coordination  between 
developers  and  mineral  leaseholders.  Impacts  would  be  further  reduced  with  implementa- 
tion of  CM  As  that  require  avoiding  impacts  to  mineral  resource  areas.  Overall,  impacts  of 
the  proposed  development  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  mineral  resources 
would  be  less  than  significant  with  implementation  of  CMAs. 

Areas  designated  for  reserve  design,  conservation,  and  protection  would  likely  result  in 
reduced  access  to  future  mineral  resource  areas.  For  high  potential  mineral  areas,  rare 
earth  element  areas,  locatable  mineral  and  leasable  mineral  areas,  the  impacts  would  be 
significant  from  the  potential  restriction  of  access.  Specifically,  there  would  be  approxi- 
mately 1,089,000  acres  of  high  potential  mineral  areas  throughout  the  majority  of  eco- 
region  subareas  that  may  experience  reduced  access  or  restrictions.  For  rare  earth  element 
areas,  the  Molycorp  Mountain  Pass  rare  earth  mine  may  experience  restrictions  on  future 
expansion,  and  approximately  44,000  acres  may  be  impacted  primarily  within  the  Kingston 
and  Funeral  Mountains  and  Pinto  Lucerne  Valley  and  Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  subareas. 
For  locatable  minerals,  approximately  239,000  acres  within  the  majority  of  ecoregion  sub- 
areas  may  experience  restricted  access  on  future  development.  For  leasable  minerals, 
approximately  49,000  acres  may  experience  restricted  access  on  future  development.  For 
these  mineral  resources,  impacts  would  be  significant.  CMAs  would  reduce  impacts;  how- 
ever, impacts  created  by  the  reserve  design  and  conservation  components  of  Alternative  3 
would  remain  significant  and  would  remain  significant  and  unmitigable. 

IV.15.3.5.7  Comparison  of  Alternative  3 With  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  IV.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  3 with 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.15.3.5.7.1  Alternative  3 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

A comparison  between  Alternative  3 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  within  DFAs  for  the 
Plan-wide  DRECP  is  summarized  in  Table  IV.15-50. 
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Table  IV.15-50 

Alternative  3 Compared  with  the  Preferred  Alternative  on  DFAs  for  the  Plan-wide 

DRECP 


Mineral 

Resource 

Alternative  3 

Preferred 

Alternative 

Comparison 

Geothermal 

31,100 

10,000  geothermal 

23,100 

6,000  geothermal 

Alternative  3 VA/ould  result  in  8,000 
more  acres  of  DFAs  within  geothermal 
resource  areas  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative.  Alternative  3 would  have 
4,000  more  acres  available  for 
geothermal  development. 

High  potential 
mineral  areas 

5,400 

3,300 

Alternative  3 would  result  in  2,100 
more  acres  of  DFAs  within  high 
potential  mineral  areas  than  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

High  priority 
mineral  & energy 
locations 

2,100 

0 

While  proposed  DFAs  would  overlap 
them,  the  existing  high  priority  mineral 
and  energy  locations  would  be  an 
allowable  use  under  both  alternatives. 

Rare  earth 
element  areas 

0 

0 

Alternative  3 and  Preferred  Alternative 
would  be  the  same. 

Locatable  mineral 
areas 

1,130 

800 

Alternative  3 would  result  in  330  more 
acres  of  DFAs  within  locatable  mineral 
areas  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Leasable  mineral 
areas 

0 

0 

Alternative  3 and  Preferred  Alternative 
would  be  the  same. 

Mineral  material 
areas 

1,720 

1,400 

Alternative  3 would  result  in  320  more 
acres  of  DFAs  within  mineral  material 
areas  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


A comparison  between  Alternative  3 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  Reserve  Design  Lands 
for  the  Plan-wide  DRECP  is  summarized  in  Table  IV.15-51. 
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Table  IV.15-51 

Alternative  3 Compared  With  the  Preferred  Alternative  on 
Reserve  Design  Lands  for  the  Plan-wide  DRECP 


Mineral  Resource 

Alternative  3 
(acres) 

Preferred 

Alternative 

(acres) 

Comparison 

Geothermal 

30,100 

24,100 

Alternative  3 would  result  in  6,000  more 
acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  within 
geothermal  resource  areas  than  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

High  potential  mineral 
areas 

1,089,000 

793,000 

Alternative  3 would  result  in  296,000 
more  acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands 
within  high  potential  mineral  areas  than 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

High  priority  mineral  & 
energy  locations 

14,100 

12,100 

While  proposed  DFAs  would  overlap 
them,  the  existing  high  priority  mineral 
and  energy  locations  would  be  an 
allowable  use  under  both  alternatives. 

Rare  earth  element  areas 

44,200 

44,200 

Alternative  3 and  Preferred  Alternative 
would  be  the  same. 

Locatable  mineral  areas 
AC  EC  acres  closed  to 
extraction 

239,000 

9,000 

189,000 

2,000 

Alternative  3 would  result  in  50,000  more 
acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  within 
locatable  mineral  areas  than  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

Leasable  mineral  areas 

49,000 

7,000 

Alternative  3 would  result  42,000  more 
acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  within 
leasable  mineral  areas  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative. 

Mineral  material  areas 
AC  EC  acres  closed  to 
extraction 

39,400 

700 

33,100 

100 

Alternative  3 would  result  in  6,300  more 
acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  within 
mineral  material  areas  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative. 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


IV.15.3.5.7.2  Alternative  3 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  BLM  Land  Use 
Plan  Amendment 

A comparison  between  Alternative  3 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  within  DFAs  for  BLM- 
administered  lands  is  summarized  in  Table  lV.15-52. 
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Table  IV.15-52 

Alternative  3 Compared  With  the  Preferred  Alternative  on  DFAs  for  BLM  Lands 


Mineral 

Resource 

Alternative  3 
(acres) 

Preferred 

Alternative 

(acres) 

Comparison 

Geothermal 

11,000 

4,000  geothermal 

4,400 

2,000  geothermal 

Alternative  3 would  result  in  6,600  more 
acres  of  DFAs  within  geothermal  resource 
areas  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
The  Preferred  Alternative  would  have 
1,004  more  acres  available  for  geothermal 
development. 

High  potential 
mineral  areas 

2,220 

3,300 

Alternative  3 would  result  in  1,080 
fewer  acres  of  DFAs  within  high 
potential  mineral  areas  than  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

High  priority 
mineral  & energy 
locations 

20 

0 

While  proposed  DFAs  would  overlap 
them,  the  existing  high  priority  mineral 
and  energy  locations  would  be  an 
allowable  use  under  both  alternatives. 

Rare  earth 
element  areas 

0 

0 

Alternative  3 and  Preferred  Alternative 
would  be  the  same. 

Locatable  mineral 
areas 

620 

700 

Alternative  3 would  result  in  80  fewer 
acres  of  DFAs  within  locatable  mineral 
areas  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Leasable  mineral 
areas 

0 

0 

Alternative  3 and  Preferred  Alternative 
would  be  the  same. 

Mineral  material 
areas 

1,620 

1,600 

Alternative  3 would  result  in  20  more 
acres  of  DFAs  within  mineral  material 
areas  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


A comparison  between  Alternative  3 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  within  Reserve  Design 
Lands  for  the  BLM-administered  lands  is  summarized  in  Table  lV.15-53. 
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Table  IV.15-53 

Alternative  3 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  on 
Reserve  Design  Lands  for  BLM  Lands 


Mineral  Resource 

Alternative  3 
(acres) 

Preferred 

Alternative 

(acres) 

Comparison 

Geothermal 

63,400 

44,000 

Alternative  3 would  have  19,400  more 
acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  within 
geothermal  areas  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative. 

High  potential  mineral 
areas 

660,000 

442,000 

Alternative  3 would  have  218,000  more 
acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  within  high 
potential  mineral  areas  than  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

High  priority  mineral  & 
energy  locations 

24,000 

21,000 

While  proposed  DFAs  would  overlap 
them,  the  existing  high  priority  mineral 
and  energy  locations  would  be  an 
allowable  use  under  both  alternatives. 

Rare  earth  element  areas 

28,120 

28,000 

Alternative  3 would  have  120  more  acres 
of  Reserve  Design  Lands  within  rare  earth 
element  areas  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative. 

Locatable  mineral  areas 
ACEC  acres  closed  to 
extraction 

276,000 

9,000 

212,000 

2,000 

Alternative  3 would  have  64,000  more 
acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  within 
locatable  mineral  areas  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative. 

Leasable  mineral  areas 

49,000 

6,000 

Alternative  3 would  have  43,000  more 
acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  within 
leasable  mineral  areas  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative. 

Mineral  material  areas 
ACEC  acres  closed  to 
extraction 

72,000 

700 

59,000 

100 

Alternative  3 would  have  13,000  more 
acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  within 
mineral  material  areas  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative. 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 
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IV.15.3. 5.7.3  Alternative  3 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  NCCP 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  3 are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section  IV.15.3. 2.1 
for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  Alternative  3 with  the  Preferred 
Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  above  for  the  Plan-wide  DRECP. 

IV.15.3.5.7.4  Alternative  3 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

A comparison  between  Alternative  3 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  within  DFAs  for  GCP 
[nonfederal]  lands  is  summarized  in  Table  IV.15-54. 


Table  IV.15-54 

Alternative  3 Compared  With  the  Preferred  Alternative  on  DFAs  for  GCP  Lands 


Mineral 

Resource 

Alternative  3 
(acres) 

Preferred 

Alternative 

(acres) 

Comparison 

Geothermal 

26,100 

5,000  geothermal 

17,000 

3,000  geothermal 

Alternative  3 would  result  in  9,100  more 
acres  of  DFAs  within  geothermal 
resource  areas  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative.  The  Preferred  Alternative 
would  have  2,000  fewer  acres  available 
for  geothermal  development. 

High  potential 
mineral  areas 

2,500 

1,300 

Alternative  3 would  result  in  1,200  more 
acres  of  DFAs  within  high  potential 
mineral  areas  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative. 

High  priority 
mineral  & energy 
locations 

430 

20 

While  proposed  DFAs  would  overlap 
them,  the  existing  high  priority  mineral 
and  energy  locations  would  be  an 
allowable  use  under  both  alternatives. 

Rare  earth 
element  areas 

0 

0 

Alternative  3 and  the  Preferred 
Alternative  would  be  the  same. 

Locatable  mineral 
areas 

250 

200 

Alternative  3 would  result  in  50  more 
acres  of  DFAs  within  locatable  mineral 
areas  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Leasable  mineral 
areas 

0 

0 

Alternative  3 and  the  Preferred 
Alternative  would  be  the  same. 

Mineral  material 
areas 

140 

100 

Alternative  3 would  result  in  40  more 
acres  of  DFAs  within  mineral  material 
areas  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 
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A comparison  between  Alternative  3 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  within  existing  and  pro- 
posed conservation  lands  or  Reserve  Design  Lands  for  the  GCP  lands  is  summarized  in 
Table  lV.15-55. 


Table  IV.15-55 

Alternative  3 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  on 
Reserve  Design  Lands  for  GCP  Lands 


Mineral  Resource 

Alternative  3 
(acres) 

Preferred 

Alternative 

(acres) 

Comparison 

Geothermal 

5,100 

5,000 

Alternative  3 would  have  100  more  acres 
of  Reserve  Design  Lands  within  geothermal 
areas  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

High  potential 
mineral  areas 

27,000 

23,000 

Alternative  3 would  have  4,000  more 
acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  within  high 
potential  mineral  areas  than  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

High  priority 
mineral  & energy 
locations 

2,000 

2,000 

While  proposed  DFAs  would  overlap 
them,  the  existing  high  priority  mineral 
and  energy  locations  would  be  an 
allowable  use  under  both  alternatives. 

Rare  earth 
element  areas 

140 

200 

Alternative  3 would  have  60  fewer  acres 
of  Reserve  Design  Lands  within  rare  earth 
element  areas  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative. 

Locatable  mineral 
areas 

3,020 

3,000 

Alternative  3 would  have  20  more  acres  of 
Reserve  Design  Lands  within  locatable 
mineral  areas  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative. 

Leasable  mineral 
areas 

1,000 

800 

Alternative  3 would  have  200  more  acres 
of  Reserve  Design  Lands  within  leasable 
mineral  areas  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative. 

Mineral  material 
areas 

500 

500 

Alternative  3 would  be  the  same  as  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 
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IV.15.3.6  Alternative  4 

IV.  15.3.6.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  4 

IV.15.3.6.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

Impact  MR-1:  Plan  components  would  reduce  or  improve  access  to  and  development  of 
known  and  future  mineral  resources. 

Potential  impacts  to  mineral  resources  resulting  from  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
facility  development  within  DFAs  under  Alternative  4 are  summarized  in  Table  IV.15-56 
and  presented  in  Table  R2. 15-34  (Appendix  R2). 


Table  IV.15-56 

Potential  Acres  of  Mineral  Resource  Impacts  by  Technology  Type  - Alternative  4 


Resource  Type 

Mineral 

Resources 

(acres) 

Potential  Mineral  Resource  Impacts  by 
Technology  Type  (acres) 

Solar 

Wind 

GT 

Transmission 

Geothermal  resources 

347,000 

19,000 

100 

10,000 

2,000 

High  potential  mineral  areas 

1,519,000 

2,000 

100 

200 

600 

High  priority  mineral  & energy  locations 

101,000 

300 

0 

0 

30 

Rare  earth  element  areas 

59,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Locatable  mineral  areas 

348,000 

800 

100 

0 

200 

Leasable  mineral  areas 

84,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mineral  material  areas 

101,000 

700 

50 

100 

300 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Potential  impacts  to  mineral  resources  under  Alternative  4 are  listed  below  and  described 
in  more  detail  in  Section  IV.15.2. 

Geothermal:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately  31,000  acres 
of  geothermal  resources  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  and  transmission  facilities,  pri- 
marily within  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea.  There  would  be  10,000  acres 
within  the  Plan  Area  available  for  geothermal  resource  development,  reducing  impacts  to 
6%  of  the  defined  geothermal  resources  within  the  Plan  Area.  The  potential  access  restric- 
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tions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the  geothermal  resources  within  the  Plan  Area,  even 
without  mitigation  requiring  avoidance  of  mineral  resources. 

High  Potential  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approxi- 
mately 3,000  acres  of  high  potential  mineral  areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  geo- 
thermal, and  transmission  facilities  throughout  the  majority  of  ecoregion  subareas.  This  is 
approximately  0.2%  of  the  defined  high  potential  mineral  areas  within  the  Plan  Area.  The 
potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the  high  potential  mineral  areas 
within  the  Plan  Area,  even  without  mitigation  requiring  avoidance  of  these 
mineral  resources. 

High  Priority  Mineral  and  Energy  Locations:  There  would  be  approximately  330  acres  of 
high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations  within  DFAs;  however,  per  the  CMAs  for  min- 
erals, these  existing  operations  would  be  designated  as  an  allowable  use.  Therefore,  there 
would  be  no  potential  access  restrictions  to  the  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations 
within  the  Plan  Area. 

Rare  Earth  Element  Areas:  There  would  be  no  potential  access  restrictions  to  rare  earth 
element  areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  or  transmission  facilities 
within  the  Plan  Area. 

Locatable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 
800  acres  of  locatable  mineral  areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  and  transmission 
facilities,  primarily  within  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea. 
This  is  approximately  0.3%  of  the  defined  locatable  mineral  areas  within  the  Plan  Area.  The 
potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the  locatable  mineral  areas 
within  the  Plan  Area. 

Leasable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  no  potential  access  restrictions  to  leasable  min- 
eral areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  or  transmission  facilities. 

Mineral  Material  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 
1,000  acres  of  mineral  material  areas  from  development  of  solar,  geothermal,  and  trans- 
mission facilities,  primarily  within  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains  ecoregion 
subarea.  This  is  approximately  0.8%  of  the  defined  mineral  material  areas  within  the  Plan 
Area.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the  mineral  material 
areas  within  the  Plan  Area. 

Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

Future  Assessment  Areas.  There  are  no  FAAs  under  Alternative  4. 
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Special  Analysis  Areas.  Designating  the  SAAs  as  conservation  may  impact  mineral 
resources.  Impacts  would  be  the  same  as  those  explained  for  the  Plan-wide  reserve  design 
in  the  section  "Impacts  of  the  Reserve  Design." 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  for  the  EIR/EIS,  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered  Activities  could  be  per- 
mitted for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  plan  amendment.  However,  development 
of  renewable  energy  on  variance  lands  would  not  require  a BLM  LUPA,  so  the  environ- 
mental review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  location  were  left  undesig- 
nated. Development  designation  of  the  DRECP  Variance  Lands  could  result  in  access 
restrictions  to  mineral  resources  as  follows: 

• Geothermal  Resources:  Approximately  17,000  acres  within  the  Imperial  Borrego 
Valley  ecoregion  subarea. 

• High  Potential  Mineral  Areas:  Approximately  87,000  acres,  primarily  within  the 
Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains  and  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion 
subarea. 

• High  Priority  Mineral  and  Energy  Locations:  Approximately  15,000  acres,  within  the 
Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea. 

• Rare  Earth  Element  Areas:  Approximately  100  acres  within  the  Kingston  and 
Funeral  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea,  potentially  impacting  the  Molycorp  Mountain 
Pass  rare  earth  mine. 

• Locatable  Minerals:  Approximately  47,000  acres  throughout  the  majority  ecoregion 
subareas,  with  the  majority  within  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea. 

• Leasable  Minerals:  Approximately  18,000  acres  all  within  the  Providence  and 
Bullion  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea. 

• Mineral  Materials:  Approximately  17,000  acres  throughout  the  majority  of  ecoregion 
subareas,  but  primarily  within  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

Implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  and  develop- 
ment of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other  lands.  There  are 
several  ways  that  the  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development  in  the  Plan  would  be 
reduced.  First,  the  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alternative,  including  specific  biological 
reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  Also,  the  implementation  of  existing 
laws,  orders,  regulations  and  standards  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  project  development. 
If  significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  both  implementation  of  CMAs  and  compliance 
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with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  then  specific  mitigation  measures  are  recommended 
in  this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  4 (see  Section  11.3.1.1)  defines  specific  actions 
that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation  strategy  includes  the 
definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  the  Preferred  Alternative.  While  the 
CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM  lands  only,  this  analysis  assumes  that  all  CMAs  would  also 
apply  to  nonfederal  lands. 

The  following  CMAs  apply  to  all  action  alternatives,  including  Alternative  4: 

Minerals  CMAs  for  BLM  Land  for  the  Entire  Plan  Area 


For  identified  minerals  lands  and  existing  mining  and  energy  development  [locatable, 
salable,  solid  leasable  and  geothermal  minerals)  with  currently  approved  Plans  of  Opera- 
tions, Notices,  Mine  and  Reclamation  Plans  or  Plans  of  Development  (43  CFR  3200;  3500; 
3600;  and  3802/09),  the  mineral  resources  have  been  described  as  the  same  as  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative  (Section  IV.15. 3. 2. 1.1). 

CMAs  under  Alternative  4 for  NLCS  lands  would  be  the  same  as  the  Preferred  Alternative 
for  mineral  resources  except  for  the  following; 

• Leasable  Minerals:  May  be  allowed.  Nonsurface  Occupancy  is  required  outside  of 
nondesignated  lands.  Variance  Lands,  and  DFAs. 

• Locatable  Minerals:  Subject  to  deed  restrictions,  location  of  mining  claims  is 
nondiscretionary.  Plans  of  operation  will  include  actions  to  reduce  potential  impacts 
on  sensitive  receptors.  Mitigation,  subject  to  technical  and  economic  feasibility,  will 
be  required. 

• Saleable  Minerals:  Continuous  use  of  existing  areas  of  sand  and  gravel  extractions 
is  allowed,  subject  to  BLM  permits.  New  operations  may  also  be  allowed,  subject  to 
deed  restrictions. 

The  following  CMAs  apply  to  Alternative  4 for  proposed  NLCS  lands: 

• Locatable  Minerals:  Locatable  minerals  would  be  treated  the  same  as  limited  or 
controlled  use  areas  and  a plan  of  operations  will  be  required  for  greater  than 
casual  use  (CFR  3809.11).  Proposed  for  withdrawal,  subject  to  valid  existing  rights 
(VERs)  and  grandfathered  uses.  Develop  priority  list  of  ecoregion  subareas  for 
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potential  withdrawal.  Initiate  segregation  of  one  subregion  annually  and  complete 
mineral  withdrawal  review  process  (within  2-year  timeframe  for  each  subregion). 

• Leasable  Minerals:  Leasing  permitted  if  values  of  conservation  lands  are  protected 
or  enhanced  through  mitigation  or  compensation. 

• Saleable  Minerals:  Available  for  mineral  materials  development.  Mitigation  and 
compensation  must  result  in  a net  benefit  to  NLCS. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  III.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized 
above  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.15. 3. 1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  the  following  mitiga- 
tion measure  is  recommended  to  further  reduce  adverse  impacts. 

MR-1  Coordinate  to  Ensure  Access  to  Mineral  Resources.  Where  valid  mining 

claims  or  leases  exist,  initiate  early  coordination  with  claim  or  lease  holders 
to  define  avoidance  measures  that  would  not  restrict  access  to  mineral 
resource  facilities. 

IV.15.3. 6.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design 

Potential  impacts  to  mineral  resources  resulting  from  Reserve  Design  Lands  under  Alterna- 
tive 4 are  summarized  in  Table  IV.15-57  and  presented  in  Table  R2. 15-35  (Appendix  R2). 

Table  lV.15-57 

Estimated  Acres  of  Mineral  Resources  Within  Reserve  Design  Lands  - Alternative  4 


Resource  Type 

Mineral 
Resources 
in  Subarea 
(acres) 

Existing 

Conservation 

Areas 

(acres) 

BLM  LUPA 
Conservation 
Designations 
(acres) 

Conservation 

Planning 

Areas 

(acres) 

Percent  in 
Conservation 

Geothermal  resources 

347,000 

20,000 

7,000 

200 

7.7 

High  potential  mineral 
areas 

1,519,000 

653,000 

346,000 

14,000 

66.7 

High  priority  mineral  & 
energy  locations 

101,000 

100 

11,000 

2,000 

13.6 
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Table  IV.15-57 

Estimated  Acres  of  Mineral  Resources  Within  Reserve  Design  Lands  - Alternative  4 


Resource  Type 

Mineral 
Resources 
in  Subarea 
(acres) 

Existing 

Conservation 

Areas 

(acres) 

BLM  LUPA 
Conservation 
Designations 
(acres) 

Conservation 

Planning 

Areas 

(acres) 

Percent  in 
Conservation 

Rare  earth  element 
areas 

59,000 

24,000 

20,000 

200 

75.9 

Locatable  mineral 
areas 

348,000 

11,000 

153,000 

4,000 

48.5 

Leasable  mineral  areas 

84,000 

0 

48,000 

1,000 

57.2 

Mineral  material  areas 

101,000 

1,000 

32,000 

400 

32.8 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Geothermal:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately  27,000  acres 
of  geothermal  resources  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands. 
This  is  approximately  8%  of  the  defined  geothermal  resources  within  the  Plan  Area.  The 
potential  access  restrictions  would  be  small  relative  to  the  geothermal  resources  within  the 
Plan  Area,  even  without  stipulations  related  to  existing  claims  and  allowable  uses. 

High  Potential  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approxi- 
mately 1,013,000  acres  of  high  potential  mineral  areas  from  existing  conservation  and 
proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands  throughout  the  majority  of  ecoregion  subareas.  This  is 
approximately  67%  of  the  defined  high  potential  mineral  areas  within  the  Plan  Area.  The 
potential  access  restrictions  would  be  significant  relative  to  the  high  potential  mineral 
areas  within  the  Plan  Area.  CMAs  for  high  potential  mineral  areas  would  reduce  impacts; 
however,  impacts  would  remain  significant  overall. 

High  Priority  Mineral  and  Energy  Locations:  There  would  be  approximately  13,000 
acres  of  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations  within  existing  conservation  and  pro- 
posed Reserve  Design  Lands;  however,  per  the  CMAs  for  minerals,  these  existing  opera- 
tions would  be  designated  as  an  allowable  use.  Therefore,  there  would  be  no  potential 
access  restrictions  to  the  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations  within  the  Plan  Area. 

Rare  Earth  Element  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 
44,000  acres  of  rare  earth  element  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands,  primarily  within  the  Kingston  and  Funeral  Mountains  and  Pinto  Lucerne 
Valley  and  Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  subareas.  This  is  approximately  76%  of  the  defined 
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rare  earth  element  areas  within  the  Plan  Area.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  ^ 

significant  relative  to  the  rare  earth  element  areas  within  the  Plan  Area.  CMAs  for  existing 
operations  would  reduce  impacts;  however,  impacts  would  remain  significant  overall. 

Locatable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

168.000  acres  of  locatable  mineral  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands.  This  is  approximately  49%  of  the  defined  locatable  mineral  areas  within  the 
Plan  Area.  There  are  approximately  2,000  acres  of  ACECs  closed  to  locatable  mineral 
extraction,  the  remaining  acres  of  ACECs  would  be  open  with  stipulations  and  restrictions. 

The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  moderate  relative  to  the  locatable  mineral  areas 
within  the  Plan  Area. 

Leasable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

49.000  acres  of  leasable  mineral  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands.  This  is  approximately  57%  of  the  defined  leasable  mineral  areas  within  the 
Plan  Area.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  significant  relative  to  the  leasable 
mineral  areas  within  the  Plan  Area.  CMAs  for  leasable  mineral  areas  would  reduce  impacts; 
however,  impacts  would  remain  significant  overall. 

Mineral  Material  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

33.000  acres  of  mineral  material  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands.  This  is  approximately  33%  of  the  defined  mineral  material  areas  within  the 
Plan  Area.  There  are  approximately  400  acres  of  ACECs  closed  to  mineral  material 
extraction;  the  remaining  acres  of  ACECs  would  be  open  with  stipulations  and  restrictions. 

The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  moderate  relative  to  the  mineral  material  areas 
within  the  Plan  Area. 

Summary:  Establishing  new  conservation  areas  would  create  access  restrictions  to  cur- 
rently undeveloped  mineral  resource  areas  and  prevent  future  exploration  within  acquired 
lands  in  Conservation  Planning  Areas.  Access  restrictions  would  reduce  availability  of 
known  mineral  resources  valuable  to  the  region,  the  state,  and  to  locally  important  mineral 
resource  recovery  sites.  Management  actions  for  Alternative  4 would  require  withdrawal  of 
locatable  mineral  development  over  time.  It  would  be  available  for  mineral  materials  and 
would  be  available  for  geothermal  development  with  stipulations.  Because  Alternative  4 
would  have  management  actions  that  would  allow  mining  in  the  NLCS  lands,  overall  impacts 
would  be  reduced. 

Within  conservation  lands  on  BLM-administered  lands,  exploration  and  access  could  con- 
tinue following  the  area-specific  management  plans,  including  disturbance  caps.  Also, 
unpatented  mining  claims  would  continue  to  be  subject  to  valid  existing  rights.  Impacts  to 
mineral  resources  from  restrictions  to  access  due  to  acquisition  of  Conservation  Planning 
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Area  lands  would  be  significant  for  high  potential  mineral  areas,  rare  earth  element  areas, 
and  leasable  mineral  areas.  CMAs  would  reduce  impacts;  however,  impacts  would  remain 
significant  and  unmitigable  under  Alternative  4. 

IV,15.3.6.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  on  BLM  Land: 
Alternative  4 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA,  and  the 
impacts  of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.15.3.6.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

Potential  impacts  to  mineral  resources  resulting  from  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
facility  development  within  DFAs  under  Alternative  4 for  BLM  lands  are  summarized  below 
and  presented  in  Table  lV.15-58. 


Table  IV.15-58 

Estimated  Acres  of  Mineral  Resources  Within  DFAs  by 
Technology  Type  on  BLM  LUPA  Lands  - Alternative  4 


Mineral  Resources 

Mineral 
Resources  in 
BLM  LUPA 
(acres) 

Potential  Mineral  Resource  Impacts  by  Technology 

(acres) 

Solar 

Wind 

GT 

Transmission 

Geothermal  resources 

92,000 

2,000 

0 

4,000 

300 

High  potential  mineral  areas 

835,000 

700 

100 

100 

400 

High  priority  mineral  & 
energy  locations 

77,000 

300 

0 

0 

0 

Rare  earth  element  areas 

40,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Locatable  mineral  areas 

302,000 

600 

50 

0 

100 

Leasable  mineral  areas 

71,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mineral  material  areas 

92,000 

700 

50 

100 

200 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


In  areas  where  DFAs  overlap  with  mineral  resource  areas,  potential  renewable  energy  and 
transmission  development  within  DFAs  would  have  the  following  impacts: 
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Geothermal:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately  6,000  acres  of 
geothermal  resources  from  development  of  solar  and  transmission  facilities  on  BLM  LUPA 
lands.  There  would  be  approximately  4,000  acres  within  BLM  LUPA  lands  available  for  geo- 
thermal resource  development,  reducing  impacts  of  the  defined  geothermal  resources 
within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the 
geothermal  resources  with  BLM  LUPA  lands,  even  without  mitigation  requiring  avoidance 
of  mineral  resources. 

High  Potential  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approxi- 
mately 1,000  acres  of  high  potential  mineral  areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  geo- 
thermal, and  transmission  facilities  within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  This  is  approximately  0.2%  of 
the  defined  high  potential  mineral  areas  within  those  lands.  The  potential  access  restric- 
tions would  be  minimal  relative  to  the  high  potential  mineral  areas  within  BLM  LUPA  lands, 
even  without  mitigation  requiring  avoidance  of  these  mineral  resources. 

High  Priority  Mineral  and  Energy  Locations:  There  would  be  approximately  300  acres  of 
high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations  within  DFAs;  however,  per  the  CMAs  for  min- 
erals, these  existing  operations  would  be  designated  as  an  allowable  use.  Therefore,  there 
would  be  no  potential  access  restrictions  to  the  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations 
within  BLM  LUPA  lands. 

Rare  Earth  Element  Areas:  There  would  be  no  potential  access  restrictions  to  rare  earth 
element  areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  or  transmission  facilities 
within  BLM  LUPA  lands. 

Locatable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 
1,000  acres  of  locatable  mineral  areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  and  transmission 
facilities  within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  This  is  approximately  0.2%  of  the  defined  locatable  min- 
eral areas  within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  rela- 
tive to  the  locatable  mineral  areas  within  BLM  LUPA  lands. 

Leasable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  no  potential  access  restrictions  to  leasable  min- 
eral areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  or  transmission  facilities  within 
BLM  LUPA  lands. 

Mineral  Material  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 
1,000  acres  of  mineral  material  areas  from  development  of  solar,  geothermal,  and  trans- 
mission facilities  within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  This  is  approximately  0.8%  of  the  defined  min- 
eral material  areas  within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  min- 
imal relative  to  the  mineral  material  areas  within  BLM  LUPA  lands. 
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IV.15.3. 6.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

Potential  impacts  to  mineral  resources  resulting  from  Reserve  Design  Lands  under  Alterna- 
tive 4 on  BLM  lands  are  summarized  below  and  in  Table  lV.15-59. 

Table  IV.15-59 

Estimated  Acres  of  Mineral  Resources  in 
BLM  LUPA  Land  Designation  - Alternative  4 


Mineral 

Resources 

Mineral 
Resources  in 
BLM  LUPA 
Lands 
(acres) 

Mineral  Resources  in  BLM  Land  Designations 

SRMAs 

(acres) 

NLCS 

(acres) 

ACEC 

(acres) 

Wildlife 

Allocation 

(acres) 

Manage 

dLWCs 

(acres) 

Trail 

Management 

Corridors 

(acres/miles) 

Geothermal 

resources 

92,000 

24,000 

4,000 

17,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

High  potential 
mineral  areas 

835,000 

39,000 

183,000 

143,000 

71,000 

17,000 

11,000 

5 

High  priority 
mineral  & 
energy 
locations 

77,000 

7,000 

100 

11,000 

1,000 

4,000 

0 

0 

Rare  earth 
element  areas 

40,000 

0 

8,000 

20,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Locatable 
mineral  areas 

302,000 

13,000 

119,000 

42,000 

0 

2,000 

100 

0 

Leasable 
mineral  areas 

71,000 

0 

5,000 

0 

44,000 

0 

0 

0 

Mineral 
material  areas 

92,000 

16,000 

21,000 

14,000 

0 

1,000 

1,000 

0 

Note:  There  is  overlap  between  some,  but  not  all,  BLM  land  designations,  such  as  overlap  of  ACECs  and  National  Scenic  and 
Historic  Trail  (NSHT)  management  corridors  or  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics.  This  overlap  may  result  in  the  appearance 
of  greater  acres  of  overlap  between  mineral  resources  and  conservation  lands  than  actually  exists. 

The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to  nearest 
1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were  rounded  to  the 
nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the  subtotals  and  the 
totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals  may  not  sum  to  the 
total  within  the  table. 


Geothermal:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately  45,000  acres 
of  geothermal  resources  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  BLM  designations.  This 
is  approximately  49%  of  the  defined  geothermal  resources  within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  The 
potential  access  restrictions  would  be  moderate  relative  to  the  geothermal  resources 
within  the  BLM  LUPA  lands.  CMAs  for  high  potential  mineral  areas  would  reduce  impacts. 
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High  Potential  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approxi- 
mately 464,000  acres  of  high  potential  mineral  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  pro- 
posed Reserve  Design  Lands.  This  is  approximately  56%  of  the  defined  high  potential  min- 
eral areas  within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  significant 
relative  to  the  high  potential  mineral  areas  within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  CMAs  for  high  potential 
mineral  areas  would  reduce  impacts;  however,  impacts  would  remain  significant  overall. 

High  Priority  Mineral  and  Energy  Locations:  There  would  be  approximately  23,000 
acres  within  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands;  however,  per  the 
CMAs  for  minerals,  these  existing  operations  would  be  designated  as  an  allowable  use. 
Therefore,  there  would  be  no  potential  access  restrictions  to  the  existing  high  priority  min- 
eral and  energy  locations  within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  However,  any  future  expansion  areas 
may  be  limited  or  restricted  by  Reserve  Design  Lands. 

Rare  Earth  Element  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

28.000  acres  of  rare  earth  element  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands,  primarily  within  the  Kingston  and  Funeral  Mountains  and  Pinto  Lucerne 
Valley  and  Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  subareas.  This  is  approximately  70%  of  the  defined 
rare  earth  element  areas  within  the  BLM  LUPA  lands.  The  potential  access  restrictions 
would  be  significant  relative  to  the  rare  earth  element  areas  within  BLM  LUPA  lands. 
CMAs  for  existing  operations  would  reduce  impacts;  however,  impacts  would  remain 
significant  overall. 

Locatable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

176.000  acres  of  locatable  mineral  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands.  This  is  approximately  58%  of  the  defined  locatable  mineral  areas  within 
BLM  LUPA  lands.  There  are  approximately  2,000  acres  of  ACECs  closed  to  locatable  mineral 
extraction;  the  remaining  acres  of  ACECs  would  be  open  with  stipulations  and  restrictions. 
The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  significant  relative  to  the  locatable  mineral  areas 
within  BLM  LUPA  lands. 

Leasable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

49.000  acres  of  leasable  mineral  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands.  This  is  approximately  69%  of  the  defined  leasable  mineral  areas  within  BLM 
LUPA  lands.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  significant  relative  to  the  leasable 
mineral  areas  within  BLM  LUPA  lands.  CMAs  for  leasable  mineral  areas  would  reduce 
impacts;  however,  impacts  would  remain  significant  overall. 

Mineral  Material  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

53.000  acres  of  mineral  material  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands.  This  is  approximately  58%  of  the  defined  mineral  material  areas  within  BLM 
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LUPA  lands.  There  are  approximately  400  acres  of  ACECs  closed  to  mineral  material 
extraction,  the  remaining  acres  of  ACECs  would  be  open  with  stipulations  and  restrictions. 
The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  significant  relative  to  the  mineral  material  areas 
within  BLM  LUPA  lands. 

Summary:  CMAs  and  mitigation  measures  outlined  for  Plan-wide  impacts  to  mineral 
resources  from  conservation  and  Reserve  Design  Lands  would  apply  to  BLM  lands.  Within 
some  ACECs,  mineral  resource  uses  would  be  closed  (no  access  would  be  allowed).  Restric- 
tions and  stipulations  within  other  Reserve  Design  Lands,  such  as  some  ACECs  and  SRMAs, 
would  allow  limited  access.  CMAs  allowing  mineral  resource  use  with  restrictions  and 
stipulations  would  reduce  adverse  impacts  to  mineral  resources  from  Plan  implementation 
under  Alternative  4.  Existing  mining  claims  and  mineral  resource-related  access  would 
continue  to  be  allowed,  further  reducing  impacts. 

IV.15.3.6.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  4 

The  analysis  of  Covered  Activities  under  the  NCCP  is  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of 
the  interagency  alternatives.  Reserve  design  features  and  other  conservation  actions  under 
the  NCCP  alternatives  represent  more  detailed  categories  of  the  reserve  design  under 
interagency  Plan-wide  alternatives.  These  NCCP  differences  in  reserve  design  features  do 
not  affect  nonbiological  resources  analyzed  in  this  document,  and  the  analysis  of  reserve 
design  and  conservation  and  management  actions  under  the  NCCP  is  therefore  equivalent 
to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of  the  interagency  alternatives,  as  described  in  Section  IV.15. 3. 6.1. 

IV.15.3.6.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  4 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  4 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.15. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur  only  on  nonfederal  lands. 
Potential  impacts  to  grazing  allotments  resulting  from  DFAs  under  Alternative  4 on  GCP 
(nonfederal  lands  only)  are  summarized  below  and  presented  in  Table  IV.15-60. 


Table  IV.15-60 

Potential  Acres  of  Mineral  Resources  Impacts  on 
GCP  Lands  by  Technology  Type  - Alternative  4 


Mineral  Resources 

Mineral 
Resources 
within  GCP 
Lands 
(acres) 

Potential  Mineral  Resources  Impacts  by 
Technology  (acres) 

Solar 

Wind 

GT 

Transmission 

Geothermal  resources 

225,000 

16,000 

100 

6,000 

1,000 

High  potential  mineral  areas 

191,000 

1,000 

100 

100 

100 
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Table  IV.15-60 

Potential  Acres  of  Mineral  Resources  Impacts  on 
GCP  Lands  by  Technology  Type  - Alternative  4 


Mineral  Resources 

Mineral 
Resources 
within  GCP 
Lands 
(acres) 

Potential  Mineral  Resources  Impacts  by 
Technology  (acres) 

Solar 

Wind 

GT 

Transmission 

High  priority  mineral  & 
energy  locations 

24,000 

20 

0 

0 

20 

Rare  earth  element  areas 

4,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Locatable  mineral  areas 

41,000 

200 

20 

0 

100 

Leasable  mineral  areas 

13,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mineral  material  areas 

9,000 

100 

0 

0 

100 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Potential  impacts  to  mineral  resources  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  GCP  are 
listed  below  and  described  in  more  detail  in  Section  IV.15. 2. 

Geothermal:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately  23,000  acres 
of  geothermal  resources  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  and  transmission  facilities. 
There  would  be  approximately  6,000  acres  within  the  GCP  available  for  geothermal  resource 
development,  reducing  impacts  to  about  5%  of  the  defined  geothermal  resources  within 
the  GCP.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the  geothermal 
resources  within  the  GCP,  even  without  mitigation  requiring  avoidance  of  mineral  resources. 

High  Potential  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approxi- 
mately 1,200  acres  of  high  potential  mineral  areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  geo- 
thermal, and  transmission  facilities.  This  is  approximately  0.8%  of  the  defined  high  poten- 
tial mineral  areas  within  the  GCP.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  rela- 
tive to  the  high  potential  mineral  areas  within  the  GCP,  even  without  mitigation  requiring 
avoidance  of  these  mineral  resources. 

High  Priority  Mineral  and  Energy  Locations:  There  would  be  potential  access  restric- 
tions to  approximately  40  acres  of  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations  from  devel- 
opment of  solar  and  transmission  facilities.  This  is  approximately  0.2%  of  the  defined  high 
potential  mineral  areas  within  the  GCP.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal 
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relative  to  the  high  potential  mineral  areas  within  the  GCP,  even  without  mitigation  requir- 
ing avoidance  of  these  mineral  resources. 

Rare  Earth  Element  Areas:  There  would  be  no  potential  access  restrictions  to  rare  earth 
element  areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  or  transmission  facilities 
within  the  GCP. 

Locatable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 
300  acres  of  locatable  mineral  areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  and  transmission 
facilities.  This  is  approximately  0.7%  of  the  defined  locatable  mineral  areas  within  the  GCP. 
The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the  locatable  mineral  areas 
within  the  GCP. 

Leasable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  no  potential  access  restrictions  to  leasable  min- 
eral areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  or  transmission  facilities  within 
the  GCP. 

Mineral  Material  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 
200  acres  of  mineral  material  areas  from  development  of  solar,  wind,  and  transmission 
facilities.  This  is  approximately  0.2%  of  the  defined  mineral  material  areas  within  the  GCP. 
The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  very  small  relative  to  the  mineral  material  areas 
within  the  GCP. 

Under  Alternative  4,  mineral  resources  found  within  Reserve  Design  Lands  [existing  con- 
servation and  Conservation  Planning  Areas)  on  GCP  lands  are  summarized  below  and  pre- 
sented in  Table  lV.15-61. 


Table  IV.15-61 

Estimated  Acres  of  Mineral  Resources 
Witbin  Reserve  Design  Lands  on  GCP  Lands  - Alternative  4 


Mineral  Resources 

Mineral 
Resources 
within  GCP 
Lands 
(acres) 

Existing 

Conservation 

Areas 

(acres) 

Conservation 
Planning  Areas 
(acres) 

Percent  in 
Conservation 

Geothermal  resources 

225,000 

5,000 

200 

2.4 

High  potential  mineral  areas 

191,000 

15,000 

14,000 

15.2 

High  priority  mineral  & 
energy  locations 

24,000 

0 

2,000 

9.3 

Rare  earth  element  areas 

4,000 

40 

100 

4.3 

Locatable  mineral  areas 

41,000 

20 

4,000 

10.7 
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Table  IV.15-61 

Estimated  Acres  of  Mineral  Resources 
Within  Reserve  Design  Lands  on  GCP  Lands  - Alternative  4 


Mineral  Resources 

Mineral 
Resources 
within  GCP 
Lands 
(acres) 

Existing 

Conservation 

Areas 

(acres) 

Conservation 
Planning  Areas 
(acres) 

Percent  in 
Conservation 

Leasable  mineral  areas 

13,000 

0 

700 

5.1 

Mineral  material  areas 

9,000 

100 

400 

8.4 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Geothermal:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately  5,000  acres  of 
geothermal  resources  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands 
within  the  GCP.  This  is  approximately  2%  of  the  defined  geothermal  resources  within  the 
GCP.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the  geothermal 
resources  within  the  Plan  Area,  even  without  stipulations  related  to  existing  claims  and 
allowable  uses. 

High  Potential  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approxi- 
mately 29,000  acres  of  high  potential  mineral  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  pro- 
posed Reserve  Design  Lands  within  the  GCP.  This  is  approximately  15%  of  the  defined  high 
potential  mineral  areas  within  the  GCP.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal 
relative  to  the  high  potential  mineral  areas  within  the  GCP.  CMAs  for  high  potential  mineral 
areas  would  effectively  reduce  impacts. 

High  Priority  Mineral  and  Energy  Locations:  There  would  be  approximately  2,000  acres 
of  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations  within  existing  conservation  and  proposed 
Reserve  Design  Lands;  however,  per  the  CMAs  for  minerals,  these  existing  operations 
would  be  designated  as  allowable  uses.  Therefore,  there  would  be  no  potential  access 
restrictions  to  the  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations  within  the  GCP. 

Rare  Earth  Element  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 
140  acres  of  rare  earth  element  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands  within  the  GCP.  This  is  approximately  4%  of  the  defined  rare  earth  element 
areas  within  the  GCP.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the 
rare  earth  element  areas  within  the  GCP,  even  without  stipulations  related  to  existing 
claims  and  allowable  uses. 
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^ Locatable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

4,000  acres  of  locatable  mineral  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands  within  the  GCP.  This  is  approximately  11%  of  the  defined  locatable  mineral 
areas  within  the  GCP.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the 
locatable  mineral  areas  within  the  GCP,  even  without  stipulations  related  to  existing  claims 
and  allowable  uses. 

Leasable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 
700  acres  of  leasable  mineral  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands  within  the  GCP.  This  is  approximately  5%  of  the  defined  leasable  mineral 
areas  within  the  Plan  Area.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to 
the  leasable  mineral  areas  within  the  GCP,  even  without  stipulations  related  to  existing 
claims  and  allowable  uses. 

Mineral  Material  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 
500  acres  of  mineral  material  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands  within  the  GCP.  This  is  approximately  8%  of  the  defined  mineral  material 
areas  within  the  GCP.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  minimal  relative  to  the 
mineral  material  areas  within  the  GCP,  even  without  stipulations  related  to  existing  claims 
and  allowable  uses. 

IV.  15.3.6.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.15.3.6.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  on  mineral  resources  would  be  the  same 
under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  as  described  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Sec- 
tion IV.15.3.1.5. 

IV.15.3.6.5.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Potential  impacts  mineral  resources  resulting  from  BLM  LUPA  decisions  under  Alternative 
4 for  the  CDCA  outside  the  Plan  Area  are  summarized  below  and  presented  in  Table  lV.15-62. 


ft 
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Table  IV.15-62 

Estimated  Acres  of  Mineral  Resources 
in  BLM  LUPA  Lands  Outside  the  Plan  Area  - Alternative  4 


Mineral  Resources 

Mineral 
Resources 
within  BLM 
LUPA  Lands 
Outside  the 
Plan  Area 

Proposed  NLCS 
(acres)* 

Existing  & 
Proposed  ACECs 
(acres)* 

Trail 

Management 

Corridors 

(acres/miles) 

Geothermal  resources 

23,000 

16,000 

22,000 

0 

0 

High  potential  mineral  areas 

175,000 

33,000 

48,000 

0 

0 

High  priority  mineral  & 
energy  locations 

2,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rare  earth  element  areas 

19,000 

2,000 

5,000 

0 

0 

Locatable  mineral  areas 

7,000 

200 

5,000 

0 

0 

Leasable  mineral  areas 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mineral  material  areas 

6,000 

200 

3,000 

0 

0 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 

* Designations  may  overlap 


Geothermal:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  the  majority  of  geothermal 
resources  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands  outside  the  Plan 
Area.  This  is  most  of  the  defined  geothermal  resources  outside  the  Plan  Area.  The  potential 
access  restrictions  would  be  significant  relative  to  the  geothermal  resources  outside  the 
Plan  Area.  Stipulations  and  restrictions  for  mineral  resource  allowable  uses  included  in 
CMAs  for  geothermal  resources  would  reduce  impacts,  but  likely  not  to  a significant  degree. 

High  Potential  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approxi- 
mately 81,000  acres  of  high  potential  mineral  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  pro- 
posed Reserve  Design  Lands  outside  the  Plan  Area.  This  is  approximately  46%  of  the 
defined  high  potential  mineral  areas  outside  the  Plan  Area.  The  potential  access  restric- 
tions would  be  moderate  relative  to  the  high  potential  mineral  areas  outside  the  Plan  Area. 
CMAs  for  high  potential  mineral  areas  would  reduce  impacts. 

High  Priority  Mineral  and  Energy  Locations:  There  would  be  no  potential  access  restric- 
tions of  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations  from  existing  conservation  and  pro- 
posed Reserve  Design  Lands  outside  the  Plan  Area. 
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Rare  Earth  Element  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

7.000  acres  of  rare  earth  element  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands  outside  the  Plan  Area.  This  is  approximately  37%  of  the  defined  rare  earth 
element  areas  outside  the  Plan  Area.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  moderate 
relative  to  the  rare  earth  element  areas  outside  the  Plan  Area.  CMAs  for  rare  earth  element 
areas  would  reduce  impacts. 

Locatable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

5.000  acres  of  locatable  mineral  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands  outside  the  Plan  Area.  This  is  approximately  68%  of  the  defined  locatable 
mineral  areas  outside  the  Plan  Area.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  major  rela- 
tive to  the  locatable  mineral  areas  outside  the  Plan  Area. 

Leasable  Mineral  Areas:  There  would  be  no  potential  access  restrictions  to  leasable  min- 
eral areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands  outside  the 
Plan  Area. 

Mineral  Material  Areas:  There  would  be  potential  access  restrictions  to  approximately 

3.000  acres  of  mineral  material  areas  from  existing  conservation  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands  outside  the  Plan  Area.  This  is  approximately  55%  of  the  defined  mineral 
material  areas  outside  the  Plan  Area.  There  are  approximately  200  acres  of  ACECs  closed  to 
mineral  material  extraction,  the  remaining  acres  of  ACECs  would  be  open  with  stipulations 
and  restrictions.  The  potential  access  restrictions  would  be  significant  relative  to  the  min- 
eral material  areas  outside  the  Plan  Area.  CMAs  for  mineral  material  areas  would 

reduce  impacts. 

IV. 15. 3. 6. 6 CEQA  Significance  Determination  for  Alternative  4 

MR-1:  Plan  components  would  reduce  or  improve  access  to  and  development  of  known 
and  future  mineral  resources.  The  availability  of  lands  for  renewable  energy  and  trans- 
mission development  may  result  in  restrictions  of  access  to  future  mineral  resource  areas. 
Impacts  from  potential  access  restrictions  from  renewable  energy  and  transmission  devel- 
opment would  be  reduced  with  implementation  of  MR-la,  which  requires  early  coordination 
between  developers  and  mineral  leaseholders.  Impacts  would  be  further  reduced  with 
implementation  of  CMAs  that  require  avoiding  impacts  to  mineral  resource  areas.  Overall, 
impacts  of  the  proposed  development  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development 
on  mineral  resources  would  be  less  than  significant  with  implementation  of  CMAs. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands  may  result  in  access  restrictions  to  mineral  resources,  particularly 
for  the  following  resources  and  areas: 

• Geothermal  resources  (17,000  acres)  in  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains 
ecoregion  subarea; 
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• High  potential  mineral  areas  (90,000  acres)  throughout  the  majority  of 
ecoregion  subareas; 

• High  priority  mineral  areas  (15,000  acres)  primarily  within  the  Imperial  Borrego 
Valley  and  Providence  and  Bullion  Mountains  ecoregion  subareas; 

• Locatable  mineral  areas  (47,000  acres)  throughout  the  majority  of 
ecoregion  subareas; 

• Leasable  mineral  areas  (18,000  acres)  within  the  Providence  and  Bullion  Mountains 
ecoregion  subarea;  and 

• Mineral  material  areas  (17,000  acres)  throughout  the  majority  of 
ecoregion  subareas. 

Areas  designated  for  reserve  design,  conservation,  and  protection  would  likely  result  in 
reduced  access  to  future  mineral  resource  areas.  For  high  potential  mineral  areas,  rare 
earth  element  areas,  and  leasable  mineral  areas,  the  impacts  would  be  significant  from  the 
potential  restriction  of  access.  Specifically,  there  would  be  approximately  1,013,000  acres 
of  high  potential  mineral  areas  throughout  the  majority  of  ecoregion  subareas  that  may 
experience  reduced  access  or  restrictions  on  future  development.  For  rare  earth  element 
areas,  the  Molycorp  Mountain  Pass  rare  earth  mine  may  experience  restrictions  on  future 
expansion  and  approximately  44,000  acres  may  be  impacted  primarily  within  the  Kingston 
and  Funeral  Mountains  and  Pinto  Lucerne  Valley  and  Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  subareas. 
For  leasable  minerals,  approximately  49,000  acres  may  experience  restricted  access  on 
future  development.  For  these  mineral  resources,  impacts  would  be  significant.  CMAs 
would  reduce  impacts;  however,  impacts  created  by  the  reserve  design  and  conservation 
components  of  Alternative  4 would  remain  significant  and  unmitigable  because  the  alterna- 
tive's reserve  design  would  restrict  access  to  large  areas  of  mineral  resources.. 

IV.  15. 3. 6. 7 Comparison  of  Alternative  4 With  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  1V.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  4 with 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.15.3.6.7.1  Alternative  4 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

A comparison  between  Alternative  4 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  within  DFAs  for  the 
Plan-wide  DRECP  is  summarized  in  Table  lV.15-63. 
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Table  IV.15-63 

Alternative  4 Compared  With  the  Preferred  Alternative  on 
DFAs  for  the  Plan-wide  DRECP 


Mineral 

Resource 

Alternative  4 

Preferred 

Alternative 

Comparison 

Geothermal 

31,100 

10,000 

geothermal 

23,100 

6,000  geothermal 

Alternative  4 would  result  in  8,000  more 
acres  of  DFAs  within  geothermal  resource 
areas  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
Alternative  4 would  have  4,000  more  acres 
available  for  geothermal  development. 

High  potential 
mineral  areas 

2,900 

3,300 

Alternative  4 would  result  in  400  more 
acres  of  DFAs  within  high  potential  mineral 
areas  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

High  priority 
mineral  & 
energy 
locations 

330 

0 

While  proposed  DFAs  would  overlap  them, 
the  existing  high  priority  mineral  and 
energy  locations  would  be  an  allowable  use 
under  both  alternatives. 

Rare  earth 
element  areas 

0 

0 

Alternative  4 and  Preferred  Alternative 
would  be  the  same. 

Locatable 
mineral  areas 

1,100 

800 

Alternative  4 would  result  in  300  more 
acres  of  DFAs  within  locatable  mineral 
areas  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Leasable 
mineral  areas 

0 

0 

Alternative  4 and  Preferred  Alternative 
would  be  the  same. 

Mineral 
material  areas 

1,150 

1,400 

Alternative  4 would  result  in  250  fewer 
acres  of  DFAs  within  mineral  material  areas 
than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 
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A comparison  between  Alternative  4 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  Reserve  Design  Lands 
for  the  Plan-wide  DRECP  is  summarized  in  Table  lV.15-64. 


Table  IV.15-64 

Alternative  4 Compared  With  the  Preferred  Alternative  on 
Reserve  Design  Lands  for  the  Plan-wide  DRECP 


Mineral  Resource 

Alternative  4 
(acres) 

Preferred 

Alternative 

(acres) 

Comparison 

Geothermal 

27,200 

24,100 

Alternative  4 would  result  in  3,100  more 
acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  within 
geothermal  resource  areas  than  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

High  potential  mineral 
areas 

1,013,000 

793,000 

Alternative  4 would  result  in  220,000  more 
acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  within  high 
potential  mineral  areas  than  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

High  priority  mineral  & 
energy  locations 

13,100 

12,100 

While  proposed  DFAs  would  overlap  them, 
the  existing  high  priority  mineral  and 
energy  locations  would  be  an  allowable 
use  under  both  alternatives. 

Rare  earth  element 
areas 

44,200 

44,200 

Alternative  4 and  Preferred  Alternative 
would  be  the  same. 

Locatable  mineral  areas 
AC  EC  acres  closed  to 
extraction 

168,000 

2,000 

189,000 

2,000 

Alternative  4 would  result  in  21,000  fewer 
acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  within 
locatable  mineral  areas  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative. 

Leasable  mineral  areas 

48,700 

7,000 

Alternative  4 would  result  41,700  more 
acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  within 
leasable  mineral  areas  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative. 

Mineral  material  areas 
AC  EC  acres  closed  to 
extraction 

33,100 

400 

33,100 

100 

Alternative  4 and  Preferred  Alternative 
would  be  the  same. 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 
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IV.15.3.6.7.2  Alternative  4 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  BLM  Land  Use 
Plan  Amendment 

A comparison  between  Alternative  4 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  within  DFAs  for  BLM- 
administered  lands  is  summarized  in  Table  lV.15-65. 

Table  IV.15-65 

Alternative  4 Compared  with  the  Preferred  Alternative  on  DFAs  for  BLM  Lands 


Mineral 

Resource 

Alternative  4 
(acres) 

Preferred 

Alternative 

(acres) 

Comparison 

Geothermal 

6,300 

4,000  geothermal 

4,400 

2,000  geothermal 

Alternative  4 would  result  in  1,900  more 
acres  of  DFAs  within  geothermal 
resource  areas  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative.  The  Preferred  Alternative 
would  have  2,000  fewer  acres  available 
for  geothermal  development. 

High  potential 
mineral  areas 

1,300 

3,300 

Alternative  4 would  result  in  2,000 
fewer  acres  of  DFAs  within  high 
potential  mineral  areas  than  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

High  priority 
mineral  & energy 
locations 

300 

0 

While  proposed  DFAs  would  overlap 
them,  the  existing  high  priority  mineral 
and  energy  locations  would  be  an 
allowable  use  under  both  alternatives. 

Rare  earth 
element  areas 

0 

0 

Alternative  4 and  Preferred  Alternative 
would  be  the  same. 

Locatable  mineral 
areas 

750 

700 

Alternative  4 would  result  in  50  more 
acres  of  DFAs  within  locatable  mineral 
areas  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Leasable  mineral 
areas 

0 

0 

Alternative  4 and  Preferred  Alternative 
would  be  the  same. 

Mineral  material 
areas 

1,050 

1,600 

Alternative  4 would  result  in  550  fewer 
acres  of  DFAs  within  mineral  material 
areas  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


A comparison  between  Alternative  4 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  within  Reserve  Design 
Lands  for  the  BLM-administered  lands  is  summarized  in  Table  lV.15-66. 
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Table  IV.15-66 

Alternative  4 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  on 
Reserve  Design  Lands  for  BLM  Lands 


Mineral  Resource 

Alternative  4 
(acres) 

Preferred 

Alternative 

(acres) 

Comparison 

Geothermal 

45,000 

44,000 

Alternative  4 would  have  1,000  more 
acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  within 
geothermal  areas  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative. 

High  potential  mineral 
areas 

465,000 

442,000 

Alternative  4 would  have  22,000  more 
acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  within  high 
potential  mineral  areas  than  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

High  priority  mineral  & 
energy  locations 

23,100 

21,000 

While  proposed  DFAs  would  overlap 
them,  the  existing  high  priority  mineral 
and  energy  locations  would  be  an  allow- 
able use  under  both  alternatives. 

Rare  earth  element  areas 

28,000 

28,000 

Alternative  4 and  Preferred  Alternative 
would  be  the  same. 

Locatable  mineral  areas 
AC  EC  acres  closed  to 
extraction 

176,100 

2,000 

212,000 

2,000 

Alternative  4 would  have  35,900  fewer 
acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  within 
locatable  mineral  areas  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative. 

Leasable  mineral  areas 

49,000 

6,000 

Alternative  4 would  have  43,000  more 
acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  within 
leasable  mineral  areas  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative. 

Mineral  material  areas 
AC  EC  acres  closed  to 
extraction 

53,000 

400 

59,000 

100 

Alternative  4 would  have  6,000  fewer 
acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  within 
mineral  material  areas  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative. 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 

IV.15.3.6.7.3  Alternative  4 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  NCCP 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  4 are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.15. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  Alternative  4 with  the 
Preferred  Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  above  for  Plan-wide  DRECP. 
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IV.15.3.6.7.4  Alternative  4 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

A comparison  between  Alternative  4 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  within  DFAs  for  GCP 
(nonfederal)  lands  is  summarized  in  Table  lV.15-67. 

Table  lV.15-67 

Alternative  4 Compared  with  the  Preferred  Alternative  on  DFAs  for  GCP  Lands 


Mineral 

Resource 

Alternative  4 
(acres) 

Preferred 

Alternative 

(acres) 

Comparison 

Geothermal 

23,100 

6,000  geothermal 

17,000 

3,000  geothermal 

Alternative  4 would  result  in  6,000  more 
acres  of  DFAs  within  geothermal 
resource  areas  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative.  The  Preferred  Alternative 
would  have  3,000  fewer  acres  available 
for  geothermal  development. 

High  potential 
mineral  areas 

1,300 

1,300 

Alternative  4 and  Preferred  Alternative 
would  be  the  same. 

High  priority 
mineral  & energy 
locations 

40 

20 

While  proposed  DFAs  would  overlap 
them,  the  existing  high  priority  mineral 
and  energy  locations  would  be  an 
allowable  use  under  both  alternatives. 

Rare  earth 
element  areas 

0 

0 

Alternative  4 and  the  Preferred 
Alternative  would  be  the  same. 

Locatable  mineral 
areas 

320 

200 

Alternative  4 would  result  in  120  more 
acres  of  DFAs  within  locatable  mineral 
areas  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Leasable  mineral 
areas 

0 

0 

Alternative  4 and  the  Preferred 
Alternative  would  be  the  same. 

Mineral  material 
areas 

200 

100 

Alternative  4 would  result  in  100  more 
acres  of  DFAs  within  mineral  material 
areas  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding,  in  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 
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A comparison  between  Alternative  4 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  within  existing  and  pro- 
posed conservation  lands  or  Reserve  Design  Lands  for  the  GCP  lands  is  summarized  in 
Table  lV.15-68. 


Table  IV.15-68 

Alternative  4 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  on  Reserve  Design  Lands  for  GCP 

Lands 


Mineral  Resource 

Alternative 
4 (acres) 

Preferred 

Alternative 

(acres) 

Comparison 

Geothermal 

5,200 

5,000 

Alternative  4 would  have  200  more  acres  of 
Reserve  Design  Lands  within  geothermal  areas 
than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

High  potential  mineral 
areas 

29,000 

23,000 

Alternative  4 would  have  6,000  more  acres  of 
Reserve  Design  Lands  within  high  potential 
mineral  areas  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

High  priority  mineral 
& energy  locations 

2,000 

2,000 

While  proposed  DFAs  would  overlap  them,  the 
existing  high  priority  mineral  and  energy 
locations  would  be  an  allowable  use  under 
both  alternatives. 

Rare  earth  element 
areas 

140 

200 

Alternative  4 would  have  60  fewer  acres  of 
Reserve  Design  Lands  within  rare  earth 
element  areas  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Locatable  mineral 
areas 

4,020 

3,000 

Alternative  4 would  have  31,020  more  acres  of 
Reserve  Design  Lands  within  locatable  mineral 
areas  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Leasable  mineral  areas 

700 

800 

Alternative  4 would  have  100  fewer  acres  of 
Reserve  Design  Lands  within  leasable  mineral 
areas  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Mineral  material  areas 

500 

500 

Alternative  4 would  be  the  same  as  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


IV.15.3.7  Summary  of  Alternatives 

Table  lV.15-69  provides  a summary  of  potential  acres  impacted  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis 
area  for  technology,  conservation  lands,  and  study  area  lands. 
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Study  Area  Lands  for  the  Plan-wide  DRECP 


Alternative 

4 

o 

o 

o 

Special  Analysis  Areas 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

DRECP  Variance  Lands 

17,000 

o 

o 

00 

o 

100 

o 

o 

q^ 

18,000 

17,000 

o 

o 

rH 

00 

rH 

Alternative 

3 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

100 

Alternative  2 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Alternative 

1 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

2,000 

o 

o 

300 

o 

o 

500 

3,000 

o 

o 

Preferred 

Alternative 

o 

8,000 

700 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

009 

373,000* 

No  Action 
Alternative 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Mineral  Resource 

Locatable  mineral  areas 

Leasable  mineral  areas 

Mineral  material  areas 

Geothermal  resources 

High  potential  mineral  areas 

High  priority  mineral  & energy  locations 

Rare  earth  element  areas 

Locatable  mineral  areas 

Leasable  mineral  areas 

Mineral  material  areas 

Geothermal  resources 

High  potential  mineral  areas 

High  priority  mineral  & energy  locations 

Rare  earth  element  areas 

Locatable  mineral  areas 

Leasable  mineral  areas 

Mineral  material  areas 

TOTAL 

* There  are  two  areas  defined  as  SAAs.  These  areas  are  in  the  Silurian  Valley  and  just  west  of  Highway  395  in  Kern  County. 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to  nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than 
100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  pro- 
vided, the  subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals  may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 
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IV.16  LIVESTOCK  GRAZING 

This  chapter  analyzes  the  potential  impacts  to  grazing  allotments  and  private  grazing  land 
from  implementation  of  the  Desert  Renewable  Energy  Conservation  Plan  (DRECP  or  Plan] 
alternatives.  For  purposes  of  this  programmatic-level  analysis,  existing  conditions  for  graz- 
ing appear  in  Volume  III,  Chapter  III. 16. 

IV.16.1  Approach  to  Impact  Analysis 

iV.16.1.1  General  Methods 

This  Environmental  Impact  Report/Environmental  Impact  Statement  [EIR/EIS)  is  a pro- 
grammatic document;  its  analysis  is  therefore  primarily  for  typical  impacts  and  does  not 
evaluate  the  site-specific  impacts  of  specific  projects.  Project-specific  impacts  would  be 
assessed  both  during  the  permitting  process  and  in  future  separate  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act/California  Environmental  Quality  Act  (NEPA/CEQA)  documents. 

0 

Potential  impacts  are  based  on  to  what  degree  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  grazing 
allotments  and  non-BLM  grazing  land  intersect  with  proposed  Development  Focus  Areas 
(DFAs)  and  existing  and  proposed  Conservation  Planning  Areas.  Data  for  non-BLM  land  is 
from  the  California  Department  of  Conservation's  Farmland  Mapping  and  Monitoring  Pro- 
gram (FMMP).  Please  note  that  BLM  grazing  allotments  include  some  non-BLM  lands.  As  a 
result,  there  is  some  overlap  between  BLM  grazing  allotments  and  FMMP-designated,  non- 
BLM  grazing  lands. 

Assumptions  used  in  the  analysis  of  livestock  grazing  impacts  include  the  following: 

• Livestock  grazing  would  not  be  permitted  in  areas  developed  for  utility-scale  solar 
and  geothermal  energy  production,  but  are  likely  compatible  with  wind  and  trans- 
mission development. 

• For  wind  energy  projects,  livestock  might  need  to  be  removed  from  areas  during 
blasting  or  heavy  equipment  operations.  However,  depending  on  the  location,  size, 
and  design  of  a wind  project,  wind  development  generally  would  not  preclude  live- 
stock grazing. 

• All  existing  leases  and  permits  would  be  subject  to  terms  and  conditions  established 
by  BLM  regulations. 

• Vegetation  would  be  re-established  through  reclamation  and  restoration  practices 
upon  decommissioning  of  renewable  energy  projects,  to  the  standards  required  by 
BLM  regulations  and  project-specific  design  criteria. 
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• Livestock  grazing  allotments  on  public  lands  are  tied  to  private  property  owned  by 
grazing  permittees  (referred  to  as  the  “base  property"). 

• There  are  2,595,000  acres  in  BLM  grazing  allotments  in  the  Plan  Area.  Based  on 
FMMP  mapping,  there  are  969,000  acres  of  private  grazing  lands  in  the  Plan  Area. 
Because  BLM  grazing  allotments  include  private  permittee-owned  or  controlled 
base  property,  some  private  lands  are  included  in  both  the  BLM  grazing  allotment 
analysis  and  the  non-BLM  private  grazing  land  analysis. 

The  general  metric  used  for  assessing  impacts  to  livestock  grazing  is  the  acreage  of  live- 
stock grazing  allotments  [or  FMMP-designated  grazing  land)  that  would  overlap  with 
renewable  energy  development  under  each  alternative.  Where  grazing  overlaps  with  a 
Conservation  Designation,  alterations  may  be  made  to  BLM  grazing  allotments  in  accord- 
ance with  new  permit  terms  and  conditions  (e.g.,  trailing,  season  of  use),  but  grazing  would 
not  be  entirely  prohibited  on  those  allotments.  Grazing  may  be  prohibited  on  private  graz- 
ing land  that  overlaps  with  Conservation  Planning  Areas. 

IV.16.1.2  CEQA  Standards  of  Significance 

There  are  no  specific  CEQA  thresholds  for  either  grazing  or  grazing  allotments.  Grazing 
allotments  within  the  Plan  Area  are  managed  by  BLM;  however,  there  are  also  grazing 
lands  outside  of  areas  managed  by  BLM.  Impacts  to  agricultural  resources  are  addressed  in 
Chapter  IV.12.  For  purposes  of  this  analysis,  the  following  impact  thresholds  are  used: 

• Impact  LG-1:  Alternative  would  result  in  loss  of  livestock  grazing  acres. 

• Impact  LG-2:  Alternative  would  involve  other  changes  in  the  existing  environment, 
which,  due  to  their  location  or  nature,  would  impair  use  of  adjacent  grazing  lands. 

IV.16.2  Typical  Impacts  Common  to  All  Action  Alternatives 

The  potential  effects  of  renewable  energy  development  (solar,  wind,  and  geothermal)  and 
their  right-of-way  (ROW)  requirements  (major  transmission,  generator  tie-lines  [gen-ties], 
and  substations)  on  livestock  grazing  within  the  Plan  Area  were  evaluated  in  part  by 
reviewing  the  Solar  Programmatic  EIS  (PEIS),  Wind  PEIS,  and  Geothermal  PEIS. 

This  section  analyzes  impacts  from  typical  solar,  wind,  and  geothermal  energy  develop- 
ment and  its  required  transmission  and  ROWs.  DRECP  alternatives  would  generate  future 
renewable  energy  development  applications  within  identified  DFAs,  and  each  project 
would  undergo  individual  NEPA  and/or  CEQA  analysis  for  its  impacts.  Impacts  related  to 
renewable  energy  projects  and  their  associated  facilities  would  vary  depending  on  the 
technology  proposed,  location  of  the  project  area,  the  time  and  degree  of  disturbance  from 
development,  and  the  size  and  complexity  of  the  facilities. 
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IV.16.2.1  Impacts  of  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development 

As  described  in  Chapter  III. 16,  there  are  several  grazing  allotments  within  the  Plan  Area. 
These  allotments  are  within  private,  state,  and  federal  lands.  Where  there  is  grazing  on 
public  lands,  it  is  authorized  through  grazing  permits  or  leases.  BLM  grazing  regulations 
specify  that  permits  or  leases  can  be  cancelled  with  a 2-year  notification  to  the  grazing 
permittee  when  the  land  will  be  put  to  a public  purpose  that  precludes  livestock  grazing 
(43  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  [CFR]  4110.4-2[b]].  The  grazing  regulations  also  provide 
reimbursement  to  grazing  permittees  for  their  share  of  the  value  of  authorized  grazing 
improvements  on  public  land. 

Grazing  activities  would  be  excluded  or  modified  in  areas  developed  for  utility-scale 
renewable  energy  production,  both  inside  or  outside  of  DFAs.  All  or  portions  of  grazing 
permits  or  leases  within  areas  developed  for  renewable  energy  production  would  be 
cancelled  or  modified  after  a permittee  receives  the  required  2-year  notification.  Depend- 
ing on  conditions  unique  to  an  individual  grazing  operation,  reductions  or  changes  to  auth- 
orized grazing  use  may  be  necessary  because  of  the  loss  of  all  or  part  of  either  the  forage 
base  or  range  improvements  (e.g.,  fencing,  water  development,  seedings).  Livestock  grazing 
on  public  lands  is  the  main  source  of  livelihood  for  many  public  land  ranchers,  and  signifi- 
cant reductions  in  permitted  grazing  would  adversely  affect  the  economic  value  of  ranches 
and  threaten  their  continued  viability.  More  detailed  socioeconomic  analysis  would  be  con- 
ducted in  future  project-specific  CEQA  and  NEPA  reviews. 

IV.16.2.1.1  Impacts  of  Site  Characterization 

Generally,  site  characterization  for  wind,  solar,  and  transmission  development  would  have 
minimal  if  any  impacts  on  livestock  grazing.  For  geothermal  development,  exploration 
activities  could  affect  large  areas  of  grazing  in  the  short-term  during  construction  of  well 
pads,  exploration  wells,  and  roads. 

IV.16.2.1.2  Impacts  of  Construction  and  Decommissioning 

The  construction  and  decommissioning  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  facilities 
could  result  in  impacts  to  livestock  grazing.  Impacts  include,  but  are  not  limited  to, 
the  following: 

• Loss  of  forage  for  livestock  in  areas  cleared  of  vegetation. 

• Loss  of  forage,  reduced  forage  palatability  because  of  dust  on  vegetation,  increase 
and  spread  of  noxious  weeds,  and  increases  in  occurrence  of  wildland  fire. 

• Noise  and  other  disturbance  may  affect  distribution  of  livestock  and  subsequently 
affect  vegetation  communities. 
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• Increased  traffic  could  result  in  livestock  injury  or  death;  harassment  of  livestock;  or 
management  issues  (e.g.,  open  gates}. 

• Soil  and  water  contamination  could  harm  forage  and  livestock. 

• Social  and  economic  impacts  to  ranchers  and  communities  could  result  from  the 
modification  or  loss  of  grazing  privileges,  particularly  where  grazing  has  been  a 
longstanding  and  important  tradition.  Other  potential  socioeconomic  impacts  are 
discussed  in  Chapter  1V.23. 

IV.16.2.1.3  Impacts  of  Operations  and  Maintenance 

The  operations  and  maintenance  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  facilities  would 
generally  have  minimal  impacts  to  livestock  grazing.  Wind  and  transmission  facilities 
would  generally  have  smaller  impacts  than  solar  or  geothermal  because  of  the  smaller  foot- 
prints of  those  technologies.  Once  constructed,  wind  and  transmission  facilities  would  not 
prevent  grazing.  Access  to  renewable  energy  facilities  (many  in  remote  locations}  for  dur- 
ing operation  and  maintenance  may  result  in  disturbance,  injury,  or  harassment  of  live- 
stock by  vehicles  and  noise  along  roadways  and  other  ROWs.  Livestock  movement  may  be 
restricted  by  fencing  around  solar  and  geothermal  projects.  If  they  are  not  fenced,  geo- 
thermal facility  sump  pits  could  adversely  affect  impact  livestock  grazing  by  exposing  live- 
stock to  toxic  concentrations  of  minerals  and  chemicals  from  drilling  fluids. 

IV.16.2.2  Impacts  of  the  Reserve  Design 

Impacts  on  livestock  grazing  from  reserve  design  and  conservation  actions  may  be  both 
adverse  and  beneficial.  In  areas  where  new  Reserve  Design  Lands  allow  grazing,  impacts 
may  be  beneficial  when  livestock  is  maintained  in  existing  numbers  and  seasons  of  use.  In 
other  areas,  reserve  design  and  CMAs  would  restrict  grazing,  reducing  herd  numbers  and 
seasons  of  use.  In  some  cases,  grazing  allotments  may  be  unavailable  for  grazing  for  conser- 
vation purposes.  Within  BLM-administered  lands,  any  existing  grazing  permit  or  lessee 
would  be  given  a 2-year  notice  before  making  an  area  unavailable  for  grazing. 

IV.16.2.3  Impacts  of  BLM  Land  Use  Plan  Decisions 

IV.16.2.3.1  Impacts  of  Renewable  Energy  Development  and  Transmission  on 
BLM  Lands 

The  typical  impacts  from  the  various  renewable  energy  and  transmission  technologies 
on  BLM  lands  would  be  the  same  as  those  described  in  Section  IV.16.2.1.  However,  the 
specific  locations  in  which  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  would  be 
allowed  would  be  driven  by  LUPA  decisions,  which  may  encourage  or  restrict 
development  in  some  areas. 
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IV.16.2.3.2  Impacts  of  BLM  Land  Designations  and  Management  Actions 

Because  the  BLM  LUPA  designations  for  conservation,  public  lands  would  be  managed  to 
protect  ecological,  historic,  cultural,  scenic,  scientific,  and  recreation  resources  and  values, 
livestock  grazing  may  sometimes  be  restricted  or  limited.  While  other  land  uses  are 
allowed  within  these  areas,  those  uses  must  be  compatible  with  the  resources  and  values 
that  the  land  designation  is  intended  to  protect. 

Impacts  to  grazing  use  could  be  beneficial  or  neutral  in  areas  where  grazing  allotments  are 
protected  from  renewable  energy  development  by  LUPA  designation  decisions.  Adverse 
impacts  to  grazing  could  occur  in  areas  where  allotments  are  reduced  or  eliminated 
through  land  use  designations  [e.g.,  in  ACECs  or  within  NCLs).  Adverse  impacts  may  also 
result  if  a LUPA  designation  restricts  access  to  grazing  allotments  by  closing  roads. 

Where  SRMAs  are  increased,  there  could  be  impacts  to  grazing  from  OHV  riding,  hunting, 
fires,  and  access  to  areas  within  grazing  allotments.  To  the  extent  SRMAs  exclude  surface 
occupancy  from  renewable  energy  development  and  maintain  or  enhance  recreational 
setting  characteristics  of  remoteness  and  naturalness,  they  may  also  provide  limited  pro- 
tections to  grazing  allotments. 

Details  on  allowable  uses  and  management  within  NCLs  appear  in  the  LUPA  description  in 
Volume  11.  Details  on  the  goals,  objectives,  allowable  uses,  and  management  actions  for 
each  ACEC  and  SRMA  unit  are  in  the  LUPA  worksheets  in  Appendix  H. 

IV.16.2.4  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan  and  General 
Conservation  Plan 

The  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan  (NCCP)  would  be  administered  by  the  California 
Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  [CDFW],  and  would  be  applicable  to  the  entire  Plan  Area. 
The  GCP  would  be  administered  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  [USFWS]  and  would 
be  applicable  to  nonfederal  lands,  a subset  of  the  entire  Plan  Area. 

IV.  1 6.2.4. 1 Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan 

The  impacts  of  renewable  energy  development  permitted  under  the  NCCP  would  be  the 
same  as  those  defined  for  the  Plan-wide  impacts,  including  the  typical  impacts  described  in 
Section  IV.16.2  and  for  each  alternative. 

IV.  16.2.4.2  General  Conservation  Plan 

The  GCP  would  not  affect  BLM-managed  lands  in  grazing  allotments,  but  may  affect  private 
land  grazing.  The  types  of  impacts  resulting  from  renewable  energy  development  per- 
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mitted  under  the  GCP  would  be  the  same  as  those  defined  for  the  Plan-wide  impacts, 
including  the  typical  impacts  described  in  Section  IV.16. 2.  However,  the  locations  where 
these  impacts  would  occur  would  vary  by  alternative.  Any  differences  in  these  impacts  that 
result  from  the  locational  differences  are  described  for  each  alternative. 

IV.16.3  Impact  Analysis  by  Alternative 

The  following  sections  present  impact  analysis  for  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  Preferred 
Alternative,  and  Alternatives  1 through  4.  Impacts  on  grazing  are  summarized  in  Table 
IV.16-land  Table  IV.16-2. 


Table  IV.16-1 

Acres  of  Grazing  Land  Converted  to  Nonagricultural  Use  for  Renewable  Energy  and 

Transmission  Development  by  Alternative 


Component 

No 

Action 

Preferred 

Alternative 

Alternative 

1 

Alternative 

2 

Alternative 

3 

Alternative 

4 

BLM  grazing 
allotments 

19,000 

15,000 

11,000 

16,000 

12,000 

10,000 

Non-BLM  grazing 
land 

10,000 

23,000 

26,000 

18,000 

24,000 

25,000 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Table  IV.16-2 

Acres  of  Grazing  Land  Included  in  Reserve  Design  by  Alternative 


Component 

No 

Action 

Preferred 

Alternative 

Alternative 

1 

Alternative 

2 

Alternative 

3 

Alternative 

4 

BLM  grazing 
allotments 

— 

990,000 

1,007,000 

1,066,000 

1,003,000 

966,000 

Non-BLM  grazing 
land 

— 

29,000 

37,000 

52,000 

38,000 

29,000 

Note:  These  totals  include  BLM  LUPA  conservation  areas  (excluding  existing)  and  Conservation  Planning  Areas  for  BLM  grazing 
allotments.  For  private  (non-BLM)  grazing  lands,  totals  include  only  Conservation  Planning  Areas. 

The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to  nearest 
1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were  rounded  to  the 
nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the  subtotals  and  the 
totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals  may  not  sum  to  the 
total  within  the  table. 
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Table  lV.16-3 

Acres  of  Private  Grazing  Land  Converted  to  Nonagricultural  Use  for  Renewable 
Energy  and  Transmission  Development  by  County  by  Alternative 


DRECP  Counties 

No  Action 

Preferred 

Alternative 

Alternative 

1 

Alternative 

2 

Alternative 

3 

Alternative 

4 

Kern  County 

3,000 

3,000 

600 

3,000 

800 

4,000 

Los  Angeles  County 

2,000 

3,000 

800 

2,000 

2,000 

4,000 

San  Bernardino 

5,000 

17,000 

24,000 

13,000 

21,000 

18,000 

Total 

10,000 

23,000 

26,000 

18,000 

24,000 

25,000 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Table  lV.16-4 

Acres  of  Private  Grazing  Land  Included  in  Reserve  Design  (Conservation  Planning 

Areas)  by  County  by  Alternative 


DRECP  Counties 

No  Action 

Preferred 

Alternative 

Alternative 

1 

Alternative 

2 

Alternative 

3 

Alternative 

4 

Kern  County 

— 

4,000 

11,000 

6,000 

11,000 

4,000 

Los  Angeles  County 

— 

7,000 

9,000 

7,000 

9,000 

7,000 

San  Bernardino 

— 

19,000 

17,000 

39,000 

18,000 

18,000 

Total 

— 

29,000 

37,000 

52,000 

38,000 

29,000 

Note:  These  totals  include  BLM  LUPA  conservation  areas  (excluding  existing)  and  Conservation  Planning  Areas  for  BLM  grazing 
allotments.  For  private  (non-BLM)  grazing  lands,  totals  include  only  Conservation  Planning  Areas. 

The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to  nearest 
1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were  rounded  to  the 
nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the  subtotals  and  the 
totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals  may  not  sum  to  the 
total  within  the  table. 


Table  lV.16-5 

Acres  of  Grazing  Allotments  Impacted  by  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  by  Ecoregion  Subarea  by  Alternative 


Ecoregion  Subarea 

No  Action 

Preferred 

Alternative 

Alternative 

1 

Alternative 

2 

Alternative 

3 

Alternative 

4 

Cadiz  Valley  and 
Chocolate  Mtns 

2,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Imperial  Borrego 
Valley 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kingston  and 
Funeral  Mountains 

4,000 

2,000 

0 

1,000 

0 

400 
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Table  IV.16-5 

Acres  of  Grazing  Allotments  Impacted  by  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  by  Ecoregion  Subarea  by  Alternative 


Ecoregion  Subarea 

No  Action 

Preferred 

Alternative 

Alternative 

1 

Alternative 

2 

Alternative 

3 

Alternative 

4 

Mojave  and  Silurian 
Valley 

200 

20 

30 

100 

20 

10 

Owens  River  Valley 

0 

2,000 

5,000 

2,000 

3,000 

3,000 

Paramint  Death 
Valley 

0 

0 

0 

40 

500 

200 

Pinto  Lucerne  and 
Eastern  Slopes 

200 

2,000 

2,000 

3,000 

2,000 

2,000 

Piute  Valley  and 
Sacramento  Mtns 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Providence  and 
Bullion  Mtns 

6,000 

400 

500 

400 

700 

200 

West  Mojave  and 
Eastern  Slopes 

7,000 

8,000 

4,000 

10,000 

6,000 

5,000 

Total 

19,000 

15,000 

11,000 

16,000 

12,000 

10,000 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Table  IV.16-6 

Acres  of  BLM  Grazing  Allotments  Overlapping  with 
BLM  LUPA  Conservation/Reserve  Design 


No 

Preferred 

Alternative 

Alternative 

Alternative 

Alternative 

Component 

Action 

Alternative 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Renewable  energy 
and  transmission 
development 

12,000 

7,000 

7,000 

12,000 

6,000 

4,000 

BLM  LUPA 
Conservation 
Reserve  Design 

849,000 

848,000 

901,000 

845,000 

809,000 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 
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IV.16.3.1  No  Action  Alternative 

The  No  Action  Alternative  assumes  that  the  state's  renewable  energy  goals  would  be 
achieved  without  the  DRECP  and  that  renewable  energy,  transmission  development,  and 
mitigation  for  projects  in  the  Plan  Area  would  be  developed  on  a project-by-project  basis  in 
a pattern  consistent  with  past  and  ongoing  renewable  energy  and  transmission  projects. 

Any  areas  currently  excluded  from  development  by  statute,  regulation,  or  proclamation 
would  retain  those  exclusions.  Any  areas  that  are  administratively  excluded  would  continue 
to  be  assessed  based  on  management  guidance  within  BLM  local  field  office  land-use  plans. 
Without  the  DRECP,  renewable  energy  development  would  continue  to  be  patchy,  which 
could  result  in  fragmentation  and  loss  of  additional  parts  of  livestock  grazing  permits, 
leases,  and  allotments. 

IV.  16. 3. 1,1  Impacts  Within  the  Entire  Plan  Area  in  No  Action  Alternative 

IV.16.3.1.1.1  Impacts  and  Mitigation  for  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development 
in  No  Action  Alternative 

Impact  Assessment 

Potential  impacts  to  livestock  grazing  from  renewable  energy  and  transmission  facility 
development  under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  by  ecoregion  subarea,  are  summarized  and 
presented  in  Table  R2.16-1,  Table  R2. 16-31,  and  Table  R2. 16-54.  For  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive, defined  impacts  are  the  types  identified  by  lead  agencies  for  approved  solar,  wind, 
geothermal,  and  transmission  projects. 

Impact  LG-1:  Alternative  would  result  in  loss  of  livestock  grazing  acres. 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  19,000  acres  of  livestock  grazing  allotments  would  over- 
lap with  available  development  areas  [15,000  acres  of  solar,  2,000  acres  of  wind,  and  1,000 
acres  of  transmission). 

The  majority  of  overlap  would  likely  be  within  the  following  ecoregion  subareas:  Cadiz 
Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains  [2,000  acres  of  solar);  Kingston  and  Funeral  Mountains 
[4,000  acres  of  solar);  Providence  and  Bullion  Mountains  [5,000  acres  of  solar  and  300 
acres  of  transmission);  and  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes  [4,000  acres  of  solar,  2,000 
acres  of  wind,  and  1,000  acres  of  transmission).  Within  the  other  ecoregion  subareas  there 
would  be  minimal  or  no  overlap  of  grazing  allotments  with  available  development  areas 
under  the  No  Action  Alternative  [see  Figure  IV.16-1,  Grazing,  No  Action  Alternative). 
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BLM  grazing  permits  and  leases  would  likely  be  reduced,  modified,  or  cancelled  in  areas 
where  solar  and  geothermal  projects  are  developed.  If  full  allotments  are  still  and 
grazing  continues  in  undeveloped  portions  of  allotments,  there  would  still  be  a loss  of 
forage  in  areas  approved  for  development.  Renewable  energy  development  may  result 
in  adverse  socioeconomic  impacts  to  ranchers  and  grazing  communities  from  the 
modification  or  loss  of  grazing  privileges,  particularly  where  grazing  has  been  a 
longstanding  and  important  tradition. 

Renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  would  occur  on  10,000  acres  of  private 
grazing  lands  (5,000  acres  for  solar,  3,000  for  wind,  and  2,000  for  transmission).  Affected 
private  grazing  land  would  be  in  Kern  County  (3,000  acres),  Los  Angeles  County  (2,000 
acres),  and  San  Bernardino  County  (5,000  acres).  In  areas  of  solar  development,  grazing 
would  likely  be  eliminated  for  the  life  of  the  project. 
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Impact  LG-2:  Alternative  would  involve  other  changes  in  the  existing  environment 
which,  due  to  their  location  or  nature,  would  impair  use  of  adjacent  grazing  lands. 

Renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  would  have  a variety  of  impacts  on  adja- 
cent grazing  lands.  Fugitive  dust  from  construction  would  reduce  forage  palatability. 
Construction  may  spread  noxious  weeds  and  increase  wildland  fires.  Livestock  may  be 
adversely  affected  by  construction  noise  and  move  to  areas  farther  from  construction  activ- 
ities, impacting  vegetation  and  forage  [over-grazing).  Project  use  of  local  water  wells  could 
reduce  the  amount  of  water  available  for  livestock.  Increased  traffic  would  increase  the 
potential  for  livestock  injury  or  death  from  vehicle  collisions.  Increased  access  to  grazing 
areas  could  cause  grazing  management  problems  through  interference  with  pasture  gates. 
Construction  activities  could  also  lead  to  accidental  soil  and  water  contamination  that 
would  harm  both  forage  and  livestock. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Existing  laws  and  regulations  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  renewable  energy 
development  projects  in  the  absence  of  the  DRECP.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented 
in  the  Regulatory  Setting  in  Volume  III.  Note  that  because  this  EIR/EIS  addresses 
amendments  to  BLM's  land  use  plans,  these  plans  are  addressed  separately  and  are  not 
included  in  this  section.  The  requirements  of  relevant  regulations  would  reduce  impacts 
through  the  following  mechanisms: 

• The  Taylor  Grazing  Act  of  1934  mandates  that  occupation  and  use  of  rangelands 
must  be  regulated  to  preserve  the  land  and  its  resources  from  destruction  or  unnec- 
essary injury,  and  to  provide  for  the  orderly  use,  improvement,  and  development  of 
public  rangelands.  The  Taylor  Grazing  Act  also  provides  that  “grazing  privileges  rec- 
ognized and  acknowledged  shall  be  adequately  safeguarded"  [43  United  States  Code 
[U.S.C.]  Section  315[b]). 

• The  Rangeland,  Grazing  Land  and  Grassland  Protection  Act  of  2002  [California  Code, 
Division  10.4, 10330-10344,  Section  10332)  provides  for  the  following:  to  prevent 
the  conversion  of  rangeland,  grazing  land,  and  grassland  to  nonagricultural  uses;  to 
protect  the  long-term  sustainability  of  livestock  grazing;  and,  to  ensure  continued 
wildlife,  water  quality,  watershed,  and  open-space  benefits  to  the  State  of  California 
from  livestock  grazing. 

• Laws  related  air  quality  [described  in  Section  III. 2,  Air  Quality)  would  reduce 
impacts  related  to  fugitive  dust. 

• Laws  related  to  water  quality  [described  in  Section  III.6,  Groundwater,  Water 
Supply  and  Water  Quality)  would  reduce  impacts  from  sedimentation  and 
accidental  spills. 
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• Laws  governing  hazardous  materials  [described  in  Section  III. 22,  Public  Safety  and 
Services]  would  reduce  impacts  related  to  potential  spills  and  contamination. 

• Several  Design  Features  from  the  Solar  PEIS  would  reduce  impacts  on  grazing  lands 
from  solar  projects  in  BLM  Solar  Energy  Zones  [SEZs]  and  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands:  RGl-1  [coordinate  with  BLM  and  grazing  permittees  to  avoid,  minimize,  and 
mitigate  for  impacts  on  grazing  operations)  and  RG2-1  [construct  roads  to  minimize 
their  impact  on  grazing  operations). 

• Solar  PEIS  also  includes  numerous  Design  Features  that  would  reduce  the  impacts 
of  solar  energy  development  on  adjacent  grazing  operations  within  BLM  SEZs  and 
Solar  PEIS  Variance  Lands.  These  Design  Features  address  soil  resources  and 
erosion  [SRl-1,  SR2-1,  SR3-1,  SR3-2,  SR4-1,  SR4-2,  SR4-3,  ER2-1);  water  quality 
[WRl-1,  WR2-1,  WR3-1,  WR4-1,  ERl-1);  air  quality  [AQCl-1,  AQC2-1,  AQC3-1, 
AQC4-1);  weed  management  [ER3-1);  hazardous  materials  [HMWl-1,  HMW2-1, 
HMW3-1,  HMW4-1,  HMW4-2,  HSl-1,  HS2-1,  HS3-1);  restoration  after  decommis- 
sioning [ER4-1);  and  land  use  conflicts  [LRl-1). 

Mitigation  Measures 

Mitigation  measures  adopted  for  approved  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development 
projects  would  likely  be  the  same  measures  that  would  be  applied  in  the  future  under  the 
No  Action  Alternative.  These  measures  would  likely  require  some  coordination  with  grazing 
operators  and  minimization  of  impacts  on  grazing  operations. 

IV.16.3.1.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design  in  the  No  Action  Alternative 

The  No  Action  Alternative  has  no  reserve  design,  but  without  approval  of  an  action  alterna- 
tive, there  would  be  continued  protection  of  existing  LLPAs  like  wilderness  areas.  In  addi- 
tion, under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  renewable  energy  projects  would  continue  to  be 
evaluated  and  approved  with  project-specific  mitigation  requirements. 

Potential  impacts  to  livestock  grazing  resulting  from  existing  BLM  conservation  land  desig- 
nations [such  as  ACECs  and  SRMAs)  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  are  summarized  and 
shown  in  Table  R2.16-2,  Table  R2. 16-32,  Table  R2. 16-55,  and  in  Appendix  R2.  Under  the  No 
Action  Alternative  there  would  be  no  change  to  existing  BLM  conservation  land  designa- 
tions or  to  lands  available  for  livestock  grazing.  There  would  be  no  impacts  from  conserva- 
tion land  designations  on  available  livestock  grazing  lands. 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  protected  areas  and  BLM  Conservation  Designa- 
tions would  provide  ongoing  conservation.  However,  there  would  be  no  reserve  design 
equivalent  to  provide  landscape  scale  guidance  on  how  to  offset  the  effects  of  renewable 
energy  or  transmission  development.  Therefore,  the  conservation  generated  from  renew- 
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I able  energy  or  transmission  development  would  be  solely  based  on  the  mitigation  require- 

ments imposed  on  a project-by-project  basis,  taking  into  consideration  the  cumulative 
effects  of  other  projects  in  the  applicable  area. 

Currently,  approximately  48%  of  grazing  allotment  acres  are  located  within  existing  pro- 
tected lands  or  BLM  land  designations  [such  as  ACECs)  [Table  R2.16-4  in  Appendix  R2]. 

The  Piute  Valley  and  Sacramento  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea  would  have  the  highest  per- 
centage [89%]  of  grazing  allotment  acres  in  existing  protected  areas  and  BLM  conservation, 
followed  by  the  Providence  and  Bullion  Mountains  [67%),  and  Mojave  and  Silurian  Valley 
[66%)  ecoregion  subareas. 

IV.16.3.1.2  Impacts  on  BLM  Lands  of  Existing  BLM  Land  Use  Plans  in  No 
Action  Alternative 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  BLM  land  use  plans  within  the  Plan  Area  would 
continue  to  be  implemented  within  BLM-administered  lands.  These  land  use  plans  would 
continue  to  allow  for  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  within  certain  land 
designations,  including  Solar  Energy  Zones  [SEZs)  and  Variance  Lands.  These  projects 
would  continue  to  require  LUPAs  for  approval  if  they  are  proposed  outside  SEZs  or  Solar 
Variance  Lands. 

Potential  overlap  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  with  grazing  allot- 
ments within  BLM  LUPA  boundaries  [California  Desert  Conservation  Plan  [CDCA]  Plan 
Area,  Caliente  Resource  Management  Plan  [RMP]  Area,  and  Bishop  RMP  Area)  are  shown  in 
Table  R2.16-3  [Appendix  R2). Overlap  of  BLM  ACECs  and  SRMAs  with  grazing  allotments 
within  land  use  plan  boundaries  [CDCA  Plan  Area,  Caliente  Resource  Management  Plan 
[RMP)  Area,  and  Bishop  RMP  Area)  are  summarized  and  presented  in  Table  R2.16-4 
[Appendix  R2). 

Impacts  to  livestock  grazing  on  BLM-administered  lands  under  existing  land  use  plans 
would  be  the  same  as  discussed  in  Section  IV.16.3. 1.1.1  [Plan-wide  analysis). 

IV.16.3.1.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan  in  No 
Action  Alternative 

The  NCCP  would  apply  to  all  lands  within  the  Plan  Area.  In  the  absence  of  Plan  implementa- 
tion, the  NCCP  would  not  be  approved  and  no  incidental  take  permits  would  be  issued 
under  the  NCCP.  Projects  would  continue  to  be  considered  by  the  appropriate  lead  agency 
on  an  individual  basis.  The  impacts  that  would  occur  in  the  absence  of  the  NCCP  would  be 
the  same  as  those  described  in  Section  IV.16.3. 1.1.1. 
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IV.16.3.1.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan  in  No  Action  Alternative 

As  described  in  Appendix  M,  the  GCP  would  apply  to  nonfederal  lands  in  the  Plan  Area.  In 
the  absence  of  Plan  implementation,  the  GCP  would  not  be  approved  and  no  incidental  take 
permits  would  be  issued  under  the  GCP.  Projects  would  continue  to  be  considered  by  the 
appropriate  lead  agency  on  an  individual  basis.  The  impacts  that  would  occur  in  the 
absence  of  the  GCP  would  be  the  same  as  those  described  in  Section  IV.16. 3. 1.1.1  [Plan- 
wide analysis),  but  would  be  specific  to  nonfederal  lands. 

IV.16.3.1.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area  in  No  Action  Alternative 

Outside  of  the  Plan  Area,  additional  transmission  lines  would  be  needed  to  deliver  the  addi- 
tional renewable  energy  to  load  centers  [areas  of  high  demand).  It  is  assumed  that  new 
Outside  the  Plan  Area  transmission  lines  would  use  existing  transmission  corridors 
between  the  Plan  Area  and  existing  substations  in  the  more  populated  coastal  areas  of  the 
state.  The  Outside  the  Plan  Areas  through  which  new  transmission  lines  might  be  con- 
structed are  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  North  Palm  Springs-Riverside,  and  Central  Valley. 
These  areas  and  their  livestock  grazing  are  described  in  Section  III. 16.5. 

No  grazing  allotments  are  crossed  by  transmission  corridors  in  the  Los  Angeles  and  North 
Palm  Springs-Riverside  areas.  In  the  San  Diego  area,  2 allotments  are  traversed  for  a dis- 
tance of  total  2.3  miles.  In  the  Central  Valley,  8 grazing  allotments  are  traversed  by  the 
transmission  corridor  for  a total  distance  of  42  miles.  Ten  additional  allotments  are  outside 
of  the  corridor  but  within  1.5  miles. 

IV.16.3. 1.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Impact  LG-1:  Alternative  would  result  in  loss  of  livestock  grazing  acres. 

Transmission  towers  have  relatively  small  footprints  and  are  widely  spaced,  resulting  in  a 
minimal  loss  of  acreage  available  for  grazing.  Livestock  would  not  be  restricted  for  the 
tower  area  except  during  construction,  and  vegetation  would  be  restored  around  the  towers. 
Access  to  towers  in  existing  corridors  generally  would  be  on  existing  access  roads  with 
spurs  to  the  new  towers,  as  needed.  Spurs  would  also  result  in  minor  grazing  acreage  loss. 

Impact  LG-2:  Alternative  would  involve  other  changes  in  the  existing  environment 
which,  due  to  their  location  or  nature,  would  impair  use  of  adjacent  grazing  lands. 

Changes  from  construction  and  operation  of  transmission  towers  would  not  block  access  to 
grazing  land  and  would  not  adversely  impact  adjacent  grazing  lands. 
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IV.16.3. 1.5.2  Impacts  of  Existing  BLM  Land  Use  Plans  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  existing  BLM  CDCA  Plan  would  continue  to  be  imple- 
mented on  CDCA  lands  outside  the  Plan  Area.  Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  renewable 
energy  and  transmission  projects  would  continue  to  be  proposed  and  developed  through 
BLM's  existing  policies.  Impacts  on  livestock  grazing  would  be  of  the  types  described  in 
Section  IV.16.2.1,  with  mitigation  measures  included  on  a case-by-case  basis.  The  existing 
land  designations,  such  as  existing  protected  areas,  ACECs,  and  National  Scenic  and  Historic 
Trails,  would  continue  to  be  managed  to  protect  their  associated  values  and  resources. 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  there  are  370,00  acres  of  grazing  allotments  in  BLM  LUPA 
lands  outside  the  Plan  Area  [within  the  CDCA  Plan].  Potential  impacts  to  grazing  allotments 
resulting  from  BLM  land  use  plan  decisions  outside  the  Plan  Area  are  summarized  and  in 
shown  in  Table  R2.16-5  [Appendix  R2). 

Impacts  to  livestock  grazing  on  BLM-administered  lands  under  existing  land  use  plans 
outside  the  Plan  Area  would  be  the  same  as  discussed  in  Section  IV.16.3.1.1.1. 

IV.16.3.1.6  CEQA  Significance  Determination:  No  Action  Alternative 

LG-1:  Alternative  would  result  in  loss  of  livestock  grazing  acres.  Construction  of 
renewable  energy  projects  and  transmission  would  continue  to  convert  some  grazing  land 
to  nonagricultural  use.  Available  development  areas  under  the  No  Action  Alternative 
includes  19,000  acres  of  grazing  allotments  on  BLM  land  and  10,000  acres  of  private  graz- 
ing lands.  Lead  agencies  would  likely  require  site  restoration  after  projects  are  decommis- 
sioned, but  since  projects  are  likely  to  be  operational  for  30  or  more  years  grazing  may  not 
resume  after  decommissioning.  Therefore,  grazing  allotments  and  private  grazing  lands 
would  be  permanently  lost.  Because  of  the  very  large  amount  of  grazing  land  remaining  in 
the  Plan  Area,  this  impact  would  be  adverse,  but  less  than  significant. 

LG-2:  Alternative  would  involve  other  changes  in  the  existing  environment  which, 
due  to  their  location  or  nature,  would  impair  use  of  adjacent  grazing  lands. 

Renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  would  have  a variety  of  impacts  on 
adjacent  grazing  lands,  which  are  described  in  Section  IV.16.2.1.2.  These  potential 
impacts  would  be  minimized  by  Solar  PEIS  Design  Features  and  existing  regulations 
governing  water  quality,  hazardous  materials,  and  air  pollution.  In  addition,  lead  agencies 
would  likely  require  that  renewable  energy  projects  implement  a variety  of  project- 
specific  mitigation  measures  to  protect  adjacent  grazing  land  through  controlling  traffic, 
water  use,  hazardous  material  spills,  water  use,  erosion,  fugitive  dust,  and  the  spread  of 
weeds.  In  the  absence  of  the  DRECP,  these  mitigation  measures  would  not  necessarily  be 
consistent  among  projects.  However,  because  existing  regulations  and  Solar  PEIS  Design 
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Features  would  minimize  most  effects  on  adjacent  grazing  operations,  impacts  would  be 
adverse,  but  less  than  significant. 

IV.  16.3.2  Preferred  Alternative 

IV.16.3.2.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Preferred 
Alternative 

IV.16.3.2.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

Potential  impacts  to  grazing  resulting  from  renewable  energy  and  transmission  facility 
development  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  are  summarized  and  presented  in  Table 
R2.16-6,  Table  R2. 16-33,  and  Table  R2. 16-56  (in  Appendix  R2]. 

Impact  LG-1:  Alternative  would  result  in  loss  of  livestock  grazing  acres. 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  grazing  allotments  would  overlap  with  15,000  acres  of 
renewable  energy  and  transmission  development.  This  development  would  include  solar 
(11,000  acres),  wind  (800  acres),  geothermal  (1,000  acres),  and  transmission  (2,000 
acres).  The  majority  of  impacts  would  occur  within  the  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes 
ecoregion  subarea  (8,000  acres).  In  addition,  renewable  energy  would  affect  23,000  acres 
of  private  grazing  lands.  Private  grazing  lands  would  be  converted  by  solar  (18,000  acres), 
wind  (3,000  acres),  and  transmission  (2,000  acres)  development.  This  development  would 
be  primarily  in  the  Pinto  Lucerne  Valley  and  Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  subarea  and  in  San 
Bernardino  County. 

BLM  grazing  permits  and  leases  would  likely  be  cancelled,  modified,  or  reduced  where 
solar  and  geothermal  projects  are  developed.  If  grazing  continues  in  undeveloped  portions 
of  allotments,  there  would  still  be  a loss  of  forage  in  areas  cleared  of  vegetation.  Renewable 
energy  development  may  result  in  adverse  socioeconomic  impacts  to  ranchers  and  grazing 
communities  from  the  modification  or  loss  of  grazing  privileges,  particularly  where  grazing 
has  been  a longstanding  and  important  tradition.  On  private  grazing  lands,  grazing  would 
be  eliminated  for  solar  development. 

Impact  LG-2:  Alternative  would  involve  other  changes  in  the  existing  environment 
which,  due  to  their  location  or  nature,  would  impair  use  of  adjacent  grazing  lands. 

Renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  would 
have  a variety  of  impacts  on  adjacent  grazing  operations.  Potential  impacts  would  be  the 
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same  as  those  described  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  [see  Figure  IV.16-2,  Grazing,  Pre- 
ferred Alternative],  tables  lV.16-5  and  lV.16-6,  and  Appendix  R2  Table  R2.16-6,  Table 
R2. 16-33,  and  Table  R2. 16-56  for  more  details  on  where  impacts  to  grazing  would  occur. 

Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

"Study  Area  Lands"  refers  to  three  categories  of  lands  shown  on  alternative  maps:  Future 
Assessment  Areas  [FAAs],  Special  Analysis  Areas  [SAAs]  and  DRECP  Variance  Lands. 

Future  Assessment  Areas.  Lands  within  FAAs  are  neither  reserve  lands  nor  DFAs;  they 
are  simply  areas  that  are  deferred  for  future  assessment.  The  future  assessment  will  deter- 
mine their  suitability  for  renewable  energy  development  or  for  ecological  conservation.  If 
renewable  energy  development  occurs  on  FAA  lands,  a LUPA  would  not  be  required.  FAAs 
for  each  alternative  are  included  and  located  as  shown  in  Table  IV.1-2  and  Figure  II. 3-1  in 
Volume  II.  The  FAAs  represent  areas  where  renewable  energy  development  or  inclusion  to 
the  reserve  design  could  be  implemented  through  an  amendment  to  the  DRECP,  though 
additional  assessment  would  be  required. 

Because  most  of  the  FAAs  are  presented  as  undesignated  areas  in  the  action  alternatives, 
there  would  be  no  difference  between  the  FAAs  in  the  Preferred  Alternative  except  that 
renewable  development  in  an  FAA  would  not  require  a BLM  LUPA,  so  the  environmental 
review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  location  were  left  undesignated. 
Development  of  the  FAAs  would  not  impact  grazing  because  projects  would  still  undergo 
environmental  review  and  grazing  allotments  would  still  be  covered  by  BLM  regulations 
[see  Section  111.16. 1.1,  Livestock  Grazing,  Federal  Regulatory  Setting). 

Special  Analysis  Areas.  There  are  two  areas  defined  as  SAAs,  representing  areas  subject  to 
ongoing  analysis.  These  areas  [located  in  the  Silurian  Valley  and  just  west  of  U.S.  Route  395 
[U.S.  395]  in  Kern  County]  have  high  value  for  renewable  energy  development,  and  also 
high  value  for  ecological  and  cultural  conservation  and  recreation.  SAA  lands  are  expected 
to  be  designated  as  either  DFAs  or  included  in  the  reserve  design. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered  Activities 
could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  plan  amendment.  However, 
development  of  renewable  energy  on  Variance  Lands  would  not  require  a BLM  LUPA  so  the 
environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  location  were  left 
undesignated.  Development  of  the  DRECP  Variance  Lands  would  not  impact  grazing 
because  projects  would  still  undergo  environmental  review  and  would  still  be  governed  by 
BLM  regulations  [see  Section  III.16.1.1,  Livestock  Grazing,  Federal  Regulatory  Setting]. 
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Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

The  implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well 
as  the  development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other 
lands.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  impacts  of  renewable  energy  development 
covered  by  the  Plan  would  be  lessened.  First,  the  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alterna- 
tive, including  specific  biological  reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  Also, 
the  implementation  of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations  and  standards  would  reduce  the 
impacts  of  project  development.  If  significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  implementa- 
tion of  CMAs  and  compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  then  specific  mitigation 
measures  are  recommended  in  this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  [see  Section  II. 3. 1.1]  defines  spe- 
cific actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation  strategy 
includes  a definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
While  the  CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM  lands  only,  this  analysis  assumes  that  all  CMAs 
would  also  be  applied  to  nonfederal  lands. 

CMAs  for  livestock  grazing  on  BLM-administered  lands  are  outlined  in  Appendix  H,  and 
include  actions  that  apply  to  project-specific  activities.  The  BLM  CMAs  for  grazing  include 
proposed  standards  of  rangeland  health  and  guidelines  for  grazing  management  within  the 
California  Desert  District  allotments  [Bishop  and  Bakersfield  have  approved  standards  and 
guidelines  in  place  and  are  not  modified  by  the  DRECP).  Grazing  regulations  [43  CFR 
41 10.4-2  [b]]  describe  the  process  of  devoting  all  or  parts  of  a grazing  allotment  to  another 
purpose  and  providing  permittees  and  lessees  with  a 2-year  notification.  Relinquishment  of 
grazing  permits  and  leases  falls  under  the  2012  Appropriations  Act  [Public  Law  112-74] 
and  provides  policy  whereby  permittees  and  lessees  can  donate  their  permits  and  leases 
back  to  BLM  for  permanent  relinquishment  through  the  land  use  planning  process.  Grazing 
allotments  that  were  voluntarily  relinquished  prior  to  fiscal  year  2012  would  be  identified 
in  the  DRECP  as  permanently  unavailable  for  grazing. 
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The  following  CMAs  are  also  relevant  to  livestock  grazing; 

• BLM -Specific  Air  Resources  CMAs. 

• BLM-Specific  Soil,  Water,  and  Water-Dependent  Resources  CMAs. 

• AM-PW-9  [Water  Quality). 

• AM-PW-10  (Soil  Resources). 

• AM-PW-11  (Weed  Management). 

• AM-PW-12  (Fire  Management). 

• AM-PW-13  (Noise). 

• AM-PW-15  (Nuisance  Wildlife  and  Invasive  Species). 

• AM-LL-2  (Hydrology). 

• AM-TRANS-1  (Transmission  Impacts). 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  impacts  of 
Plan  implementation  (e.g.,  impacts  related  to  air  and  water  quality).  Relevant  regulations 
are  presented  in  the  Regulatory  Setting  in  Volume  III.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws 
and  regulations  are  summarized  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.16.3.1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  the  following  mitiga- 
tion measures  would  be  applied  to  further  reduce  the  DRECP’s  adverse  impacts. 

Mitigation  Measures  for  Impact  LG-1:  Alternative  would  result  in  loss  of  livestock 
grazing  acres. 

LG-la  Minimize  Impacts  on  Livestock  Grazing.  If  a project  is  sited  on  or  adjacent 

to  grazing  land,  the  DRECP  permittee  shall: 

a)  Minimize  paving  and  ground  disturbing  activities  to  the  maximum  extent 
practical  within  grazing  areas  to  maintain  soil  and  forage  quality. 

b)  Coordinate  with  the  applicable  county  and  other  stakeholders  early  in  the 
planning  process  to  consider  options  to  avoid,  minimize,  or  mitigate 
impacts  to  active  grazing  land  and  adjacent  livestock  grazing  operations. 
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c)  Notify  adjacent  grazing  operators  of  construction  schedules  and  provide  a 
point  of  contact  for  complaints  about  impacts  to  adjacent  livestock  and 
grazing  lands.  The  DRECP  permittee  shall  also  reimburse  the  applicable 
county's  Agricultural  Commissioner's  office  for  any  necessary  nonfederal 
lands  investigations  into  any  complaints  received. 

Mitigation  Measures  for  Impact  LG-2:  Alternative  would  involve  other  changes  in  the 
existing  environment  which,  due  to  their  location  or  nature,  would  impair  use  of 
adjacent  grazing  lands.  Mitigation  Measure  LG-la  would  apply  to  Impact  LG-2  as  well. 

IV.16.3.2.1.2  Impacts  of  the  Reserve  Design  in  Preferred  Alternative 

Potential  impacts  to  livestock  grazing  resulting  from  Reserve  Design  Lands  under  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative  are  presented  here  and  in  Table  R2.16-7,  Table  R2. 16-35,  and  Table 
R2. 16-57  in  Appendix  R2. 

Impact  LG-1:  Alternative  would  result  in  loss  of  livestock  grazing  acres. 

The  Preferred  Alternative  reserve  design  would  overlap  with  990,000  acres  of  BLM  grazing 
allotments  and  29,000  acres  of  private  grazing  land  through  the  BLM  LUPA  and  Conserva- 
tion Planning  Areas. 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  potential  impacts  on  livestock  grazing  and  grazing  allot- 
ments from  Reserve  Design  Lands  would  be  both  beneficial  and  adverse.  Proposed  ACEC 
and  National  Landscape  Conservation  System  (NLCS)  designations  could  benefit  livestock 
grazing  as  a result  of  disturbance  caps  designed  to  conserve  and  protect  the  resource 
values.  Development  in  NLCS  lands  would  be  limited  to  1%  of  total  authorized  disturbance, 
or  to  the  level  allowed  by  collocated  ACEC  and  wildlife  allocations,  whichever  is  more 
restrictive.  These  disturbance  caps  and  other  management  actions  would  minimize  surface 
disturbance  and  provide  protection  for  livestock  grazing  in  active  allotments.  Proposed 
SRMAs  could  potentially  have  both  adverse  or  beneficial  impacts  on  grazing,  depending  on 
allowable  uses  within  the  SRMAs. 

Impact  LG-2:  Alternative  would  involve  other  changes  in  the  existing  environment 
which,  due  to  their  location  or  nature,  would  impair  use  of  adjacent  grazing  lands. 

Reserve  Design  Lands  would  not  involve  activities  or  facilities  that  would  adversely  impact 
adjacent  grazing. 
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IV.16.3.2.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  on  BLM  Land: 
Preferred  Alternative 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  LUPA,  and  the  impacts 
of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.16.3.2.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative  7,000  acres  of  BLM  grazing  allotments  would  occur  within 
DFAs  on  BLM-administered  lands.  Potential  impacts  to  grazing  allotments  resulting  from 
DFAs  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  on  BLM-administered  lands  are  summarized  here  and 
presented  in  Table  R2.16-8  [Appendix  R2).  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  there  would  be  no 
grazing  allotments  within  DFAs  in  the  Caliente  or  Bishop  RMP  Areas.  Impacts  to  livestock 
grazing  on  BLM-administered  lands  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  the  same  as 
discussed  in  Section  IV.16.3.1.1.1. 

IV.16.3.2.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  existing  and  proposed  protected  areas  and  BLM  Conserva- 
tion Designations  would  provide  ongoing  conservation  of  lands,  including  livestock  grazing 
allotments  within  these  areas.  Reserve  Design  Lands  may  also  result  in  restrictions  to  graz- 
ing or  the  designation  of  allotments  as  unavailable  for  grazing.^ 

Under  all  action  alternatives,  including  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the  following  grazing 
allotments  within  BLM-administered  lands  would  be  unavailable  for  grazing:  Pilot  Knob, 
Cady  Mountain,  Cronese  Lake,  and  Harper  Lake.  The  forage  allocated  to  these  allotments 
would  be  permanently  re-allocated  to  wildlife  and  ecosystem  functions. 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the  following  grazing  allotments  would  be  permanently 
unavailable  [the  forage  designated  for  other  uses]:  Buckhorn  Canyon,  Crescent  Peak, 

Double  Mountain,  Jean  Lake,  Johnson  Valley,  Kessler  Springs,  Oak  Creek,  Chemehuevi,  Piute 
Valley,  and  Valley  View. 

These  allotments  would  be  permanently  unavailable  for  the  following  reasons: 

• NLCS  lands  [converted  for  wildlife  and  ecosystem  values):  Crescent  Peak,  Jean  Lake, 
and  Kessler  Springs  allotments. 


Relinquishment  of  the  grazing  permit  or  lease  is  not  the  action  that  makes  the  land  permanently 
unavailable  for  grazing.  The  Land  Use  Planning  process  completed  by  BLM  is  the  activity  that  makes  the 
land  permanently  unavailable  for  livestock  grazing. 
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• DFAs  (for  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development):  Oak  Creek  allotment. 

• Other  uses:  Buckhorn  Canyon,  Double  Mountain,  Johnson  Valley,  Chemehuevi,  Piute 
Valley,  and  Valley  View  allotments. 

Overlaps  of  livestock  grazing  allotments  with  reserve  design  on  BLM-administered  lands 
under  the  Preferred  Alternative  are  shown  in  Table  R2.16-9  (Appendix  R2).  Impacts  to  live- 
stock grazing  on  BLM-administered  lands  under  existing  land  use  plans  would  be  the  same 
as  discussed  in  Section  IV.16.3. 1.1.1. 

IV.16.3.2.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan: 

Preferred  Alternative 

The  analysis  of  Covered  Activities  under  the  NCCP  is  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of 
the  interagency  alternatives.  Reserve  design  features  and  other  conservation  actions  under 
the  NCCP  alternatives  represent  more  detailed  categories  of  the  reserve  design  under  the 
interagency  Plan-wide  alternatives.  These  NCCP  differences  in  reserve  design  features  do 
not  affect  nonbiological  resources  analyzed  in  this  document,  and  the  analysis  of  reserve 
design  and  CMAs  under  the  NCCP  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of  the 
interagency  alternatives,  as  described  in  Section  IV.16. 3. 2.1. 

IV.  1 6.3. 2.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan 

Impacts  of  the  GCP  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.16. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only. 

IV.16.3.2.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.16.3. 2.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  Outside  the  Plan  Area  transmission  on  livestock  grazing  would  be  the  same 
under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  as  described  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Sec- 
tion IV.16. 3. 1.5  (Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area  in  No  Action  Alternative). 

IV.16.3.2.5.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

There  are  350,000  acres  of  grazing  allotments  on  BLM  LUPA  lands  outside  the  Plan  Area. 
Potential  impacts  to  livestock  grazing  resulting  from  BLM  LUPA  decisions  under  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative  for  the  CDCA  outside  the  Plan  Area  are  shown  in  Table  R2. 16-10  (Appen- 
dix R2).  Impacts  of  the  Preferred  Alternative  outside  the  Plan  Area  would  be  similar  to  those 
defined  in  Section  IV.16.3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 
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% IV.16.3.2.6  CEQA  Significance  Determination  for  the  Preferred  Alternative 

LG-1:  Alternative  would  result  in  loss  of  livestock  grazing  acres.  Under  the  Preferred 
Alternative,  construction  of  renewable  energy  projects  and  transmission  and  designation  of 
Reserve  Design  Lands  would  convert  some  grazing  land  to  nonagricultural  use.  Renewable 
energy  and  transmission  development  would  affect  15,000  acres  of  grazing  allotments  on 
BLM  land  and  23,000  of  private  grazing  lands.  The  Reserve  Design  Lands  would  protect 
some  grazing  areas  and  restrict  grazing  in  other  areas.  Mitigation  Measure  LG-la  [Minimize 
impacts  on  livestock  grazing]  would  reduce  impacts  through  ensuring  coordination  with 
BLM  and  grazing  operators.  Because  of  the  very  large  amount  of  grazing  land  in  the  Plan 
Area  and  because  of  the  protection  provided  by  Mitigation  Measure  LG-la,  this  impact 
would  be  adverse,  but  less  than  significant. 

LG-2:  Alternative  would  involve  other  changes  in  the  existing  environment  which, 
due  to  their  location  or  nature,  would  impair  use  of  adjacent  grazing  lands.  Renewable 
energy  and  transmission  development  would  have  a variety  of  impacts  on  adjacent  grazing 
lands,  described  in  Section  IV.16.2.1.2,  Typical  Impacts.  CMAs  would  minimize  most  of  these 
impacts.  In  addition.  Mitigation  Measure  AG-la  would  require  coordination  with  grazing 
operations  for  construction  schedules.  With  the  implementation  of  these  measures,  impacts 

would  be  less  than  significant. 

4 

IV.  16.3.2. 7 Comparison  of  the  Preferred  Alternative  With  No  Action  Alternative 

Chapter  IV.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native with  the  No  Action  Alternative. 

IV.16.3.2.7.1  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  With  No  Action  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

A comparison  between  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  the  No  Action  Alternative  within 
DFAs  for  the  Plan-wide  DRECP  is  summarized  here. 

• No  Action  Alternative:  19,000  acres  of  livestock  grazing  allotments  would  overlap 
with  available  development  areas.  In  addition,  10,000  acres  of  private  grazing  lands 
would  be  converted  to  nonagricultural  use  by  renewable  energy  development. 

• Preferred  Alternative:  15,000  acres  of  livestock  grazing  allotments  would  overlap 
with  DFAs.  In  addition,  23,000  acres  of  private  grazing  lands  would  be  converted  to 
nonagricultural  use  by  renewable  energy  development. 

• The  Preferred  Alternative  would  therefore  potentially  affect  4,000  fewer  acres  of 

^ BLM  grazing  allotments  and  13,000  more  acres  of  non-BLM  grazing  lands,  compared 

with  the  No  Action  Alternative. 
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The  differences  between  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  No  Action  Alternative  within 
Reserve  Design  Lands  are  summarized  here. 

• Preferred  Alternative:  There  would  be  990,000  acres  of  overlap  between  BLM 
grazing  allotments  and  reserve  design  (BLM  LUPA  and  Conservation  Planning 
Areas).  The  reserve  design  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  create  more 
concentrated  areas  of  conservation  and  would,  therefore,  have  reduced  impacts 
on  grazing  compared  with  piecemeal  conservation  efforts  under  the  No 
Action  Alternative. 

IV.16.3.2.7.2  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  With  No  Action  Alternative  for  the  BLM  Land 
Use  Plan  Amendment 

A comparison  between  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  the  No  Action  Alternative  within 
DFAs  for  the  BLM  LUPA  is  summarized  here. 

• No  Action  Alternative:  12,000  acres  of  grazing  allotments  within  the  BLM  LUPA 
may  overlap  with  available  development  areas. 

• Preferred  Alternative:  7,000  acres  would  occur  within  DFAs  on 
BLM-administered  lands. 

• Impacts  from  potential  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  to  live- 
stock grazing  would  be  lower  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  by  5,000  acres. 

The  differences  between  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  No  Action  Alternative  within 
Reserve  Design  Lands  are  summarized  here. 

• No  Action  Alternative:  Grazing  allotments  overlap  with  existing  conservation  des- 
ignations, but  there  would  be  no  new  conservation  designations  under  the  No 
Action  Alternative. 

• Preferred  Alternative:  Grazing  allotments  would  overlap  with  849,000  acres  of 
new  conservation  designations. 

The  Preferred  Alternative  includes  proposed  NLCS  designations  as  well  as  designations  of 
NSHT  management  corridors  and  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics;  this  increases  the 
total  number  of  acres  under  conservation  and  protection  when  compared  with  the  No 
Action  Alternative.  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative  management  of  most  existing  allot- 
ments would  not  change,  but  allotments  listed  in  Section  IV.16.3.2.2.2  would  be  perma- 
nently unavailable  for  grazing. 
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IV.16.3.2.7.3  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  With  No  Action  Alternative  for  NCCP 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Sec- 
tion IV.16. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  the  Preferred 
Alternative  with  the  No  Action  Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  for  the 
Plan-wide  DRECP. 

IV.16.3.2.7.4  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  With  No  Action  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in 
Section  IV.12.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  be  on  nonfederal  lands  only. 
In  the  absence  of  Plan  implementation,  the  GCP  would  not  be  approved  and  the  impacts  of 
projects  would  continue  to  be  evaluated  individually  by  the  appropriate  lead  agency. 

IV.16.3.3  Alternative  1 

IV.  16.3.3.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  1 

IV.16.3.3.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

Potential  impacts  to  grazing  allotments  resulting  from  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
facility  development  under  Alternative  1 are  summarized  here  and  presented  in  Table 
R2.16-11,  Table  R2. 16-38,  and  Table  R2.16-58  in  Appendix  R2. 

Impact  LG-1:  Alternative  would  result  in  loss  of  livestock  grazing  acres. 

Under  Alternative  1,  BLM  grazing  allotments  would  overlap  with  1 1,000  acres  of  renew- 
able energy  and  transmission  development.  This  would  include  solar  [8,000  acres),  wind 
(200  acres),  and  transmission  (3,000  acres)  development.  The  majority  of  impacts  would 
occur  within  the  Owens  River  Valley  (5,000  acres)  and  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes 
(4,000  acres)  ecoregion  subareas. 

In  addition,  renewable  energy  would  convert  26,000  acres  of  private  grazing  lands  to 
nonagricultural  use.  Private  grazing  lands  would  be  converted  by  solar  (22,000  acres), 
wind  (1,000  acres),  and  transmission  (2,000  acres)  development.  This  development  would 
be  primarily  in  the  Pinto  Lucerne  Valley  and  Eastern  Slopes  and  Western  Mojave  and 
Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  subareas  and  in  San  Bernardino  County. 
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Impact  LG-2:  Alternative  would  involve  other  changes  in  the  existing  environment 
which,  due  to  their  location  or  nature,  would  impair  use  of  adjacent  grazing  lands. 

Rene\A/able  energy  and  transmission  development  under  Alternative  1 would  have  a variety 
of  impacts  on  adjacent  grazing  operations.  Potential  impacts  would  be  the  same  types  as 
those  described  for  the  No  Action  Alternative.  See  Figure  IV.16-3  [Grazing,  Alternative  1) 
and  Appendix  R2  Tables  R2. 16-11,  Table  R2. 16-38,  and  Table  R2. 16-58  for  more  details  on 
where  impacts  to  grazing  would  occur. 

Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

Future  Assessment  Areas.  There  are  no  FAAs  in  this  alternative. 

Special  Analysis  Areas.  Designating  the  SAAs  as  conservation  would  have  no  impact  on 
this  resource.  Impacts  would  be  the  same  as  those  described  for  the  Plan-wide  reserve 
design. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered  Activities 
could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  plan  amendment.  However, 
development  of  renewable  energy  on  Variance  Lands  would  not  require  a BLM  LUPA,  so 
the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  location  were 
left  undesignated.  Development  of  the  Variance  Lands  would  not  impact  grazing  because 
projects  would  still  undergo  environmental  review  and  grazing  allotments  would  still  be 
covered  by  BLM  regulations  [see  Section  III.16.1.1,  Livestock  Grazing,  Federal  Regulatory 
Setting). 
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Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

The  implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well 
as  the  development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other 
lands.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  impacts  of  renewable  energy  development  covered 
by  the  Plan  would  be  lessened.  First,  the  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alternative, 
including  specific  biological  reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  Also,  the 
implementation  of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations  and  standards  would  reduce  the 
impacts  of  project  development.  If  significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  implementa- 
tion of  CMAs  and  compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  then  specific  mitigation 
measures  are  recommended  in  this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  1 (see  Section  11.3.1.1)  defines  specific  actions 
that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation  strategy  includes  a 
definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  the  Preferred  Alternative.  While  the 
CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM  lands  only,  this  analysis  assumes  that  all  CMAs  would  be 
applied  also  to  nonfederal  lands. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  111.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized 
for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.16.3. 1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations.  Mitigation  Measure 
LG-la  (minimize  impacts  on  livestock  grazing)  will  be  applied  to  further  reduce  some  of  the 
DRECP's  adverse  impacts. 

IV.16.3. 3. 1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design 

Potential  impacts  to  livestock  grazing  resulting  from  Reserve  Design  Lands  under  Alterna- 
tive 1 are  presented  here  and  in  Table  R2. 16-12,  Table  R2. 16-39,  and  Table  R2. 16-59. 
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Impact  LG-1:  Alternative  would  result  in  loss  of  livestock  grazing  acres. 

The  Alternative  1 reserve  design  would  overlap  with  1,007,000  acres  of  BLM  grazing  allot- 
ments and  37,000  acres  of  private  grazing  land  through  the  BLM  LUPA  and  Conservation 
Planning  Areas. 

Potential  impacts  on  livestock  grazing  and  grazing  allotments  from  Reserve  Design  Lands 
would  be  both  beneficial  and  adverse.  Proposed  ACEC  and  NLCS  designations  would 
benefit  livestock  grazing  as  a result  of  disturbance  caps  designed  to  conserve  and  protect 
the  resource  values.  Development  in  NLCS  lands  would  be  limited  to  1%  of  total  authorized 
disturbance,  or  to  the  level  allowed  by  collocated  ACEC  and  wildlife  allocations,  whichever 
is  more  restrictive.  These  disturbance  caps  and  other  management  actions  would  minimize 
surface  disturbance  and  provide  protection  for  livestock  grazing  in  active  allotments.  Pro- 
posed SRMAs  could  potentially  have  adverse  or  beneficial  impacts  on  grazing,  depending 
on  the  allowable  uses  within  the  SRMAs.  Where  grazing  activities  are  restricted  or  elimi- 
nated, impacts  would  be  adverse. 

Impact  LG-2:  Alternative  would  involve  other  changes  in  the  existing  environment 
which,  due  to  their  location  or  nature,  would  impair  use  of  adjacent  grazing  lands. 

Reserve  Design  Lands  would  not  involve  activities  or  facilities  that  would  adversely  impact 
adjacent  grazing. 

IV.16.3.3.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  on  BLM  Land: 
Alternative  1 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA,  and  the 
impacts  of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.16.3.3.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

Under  Alternative  1,  there  would  be  7,000  acres  within  DFAs  on  BLM-administered  lands. 
Potential  impacts  to  grazing  allotments  resulting  from  DFAs  under  Alternative  1 on  BLM- 
administered  lands  are  summarized  here  and  presented  in  Table  R2. 16-13  (Appendix  R2). 
Impacts  to  livestock  grazing  on  BLM-administered  lands  under  Alternative  1 would  be  the 
same  as  discussed  in  Section  IV.16.3. 1.1.1. 

IV.16.3.3.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

Under  Alternative  1,  existing  and  proposed  protected  areas  and  BLM  Conservation  Desig- 
nations would  provide  ongoing  conservation  of  lands,  including  livestock  grazing  allot- 
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merits  within  these  areas.  Reserve  Design  Lands  may  also  result  in  restrictions  to  grazing 
or  designation  of  allotments  as  unavailable  for  grazing. 

Under  all  action  alternatives,  including  Alternative  1,  the  following  grazing  allotments 
within  BLM-administered  lands  would  be  unavailable  for  grazing:  Pilot  Knob,  Cady  Moun- 
tain, Cronese  Lake,  and  Harper  Lake.  The  forage  allocated  to  these  allotments  would  be 
reallocated  to  wildlife  and  ecosystem  functions. 

Under  Alternative  1,  the  following  grazing  allotments  would  be  considered  relinquishable 
[designated  for  other  uses):  Buckhorn  Canyon,  Crescent  Peak,  Double  Mountain,  Jean  Lake, 
Johnson  Valley,  Kessler  Springs,  Oak  Creek,  Chemehuevi,  Piute  Valley,  and  Valley  View. 
These  allotments  would  be  relinquished  as  follows: 

• NLCS  lands  [convert  for  wildlife  and  ecosystem  values):  Crescent  Peak  allotments. 

• ACECs  [converted  for  wildlife  and  ecosystem  values):  Jean  Lake,  Kessler  Springs, 
and  Valley  View  allotments. 

• Other  uses:  Buckhorn  Canyon,  Double  Mountain,  Johnson  Valley,  Oak  Creek, 
Chemehuevi,  Piute  Valley  allotments. 

Overlaps  of  livestock  grazing  allotments  with  reserve  design  on  BLM-administered  lands 
under  Alternative  1 are  shown  in  Table  R2. 16-14  [Appendix  R2).  Impacts  to  livestock  graz- 
ing on  BLM-administered  lands  under  existing  land  use  plans  would  be  the  same  as  dis- 
cussed in  Section  IV.16.3. 1.1.1. 

IV,16,3.3.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  1 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  1 would  be  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.16.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

IV.  1 6.3.3.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  1 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.16.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only. 

IV.16.3.3.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.16.3.3.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  on  livestock  grazing  would  be  the  same 
under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  as  described  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Sec- 
tion IV.16.3.1.5. 
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IV.16.3. 3.5.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Potential  impacts  to  livestock  grazing  resulting  from  BLM  LUPA  decisions  under  Alterna- 
tive 1 for  the  COCA  outside  the  Plan  Area  are  shown  in  Table  R2. 16-15  [Appendix  R2]. 
Impacts  of  Alternative  1 outside  the  Plan  Area  would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.16.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

IV.16.3.3.6  CEQA  Significance  Determination  for  Alternative  1 

LG-1:  Alternative  would  result  in  loss  of  livestock  grazing  acres.  Under  Alternative  1, 
construction  of  renewable  energy  projects  and  transmission  and  designation  of  Reserve 
Design  Lands  would  convert  some  grazing  land  to  nonagricultural  use.  Renewable  energy 
and  transmission  development  would  affect  11,000  acres  of  grazing  allotments  on  BLM 
land  and  26,000  acres  of  private  grazing  lands.  The  reserve  design  would  protect  some 
grazing  areas  and  restrict  grazing  in  other  areas.  Mitigation  Measure  LG-la  [Minimize 
impacts  on  livestock  grazing)  would  reduce  impacts  through  ensuring  coordination  with 
BLM  and  grazing  operators.  Because  of  the  very  large  amount  of  grazing  land  in  the  Plan 
Area  and  with  the  protection  included  in  Mitigation  Measure  LG-la,  this  impact  would  be 
adverse,  but  less  than  significant. 

LG-2:  Alternative  would  involve  other  changes  in  the  existing  environment  which,  due  to 
their  location  or  nature,  would  impair  use  of  adjacent  grazing  lands.  Renewable  energy  and 
transmission  development  would  have  a variety  of  impacts  on  adjacent  grazing  lands,  described 
in  Section  IV.16.2.1.2.  CMAs  would  minimize  most  of  these  impacts.  In  addition.  Mitigation 
Measure  AG-la  would  require  coordination  with  grazing  operations  for  construction  schedules. 
With  implementation  of  these  measures,  impacts  would  be  less  than  significant. 

IV.16.3.3.7  Comparison  of  Alternative  1 With  the  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  IV.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  1 with 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.16.3.3.7.1  Alternative  1 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

A comparison  between  Alternative  1 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  within  DFAs  for  the 
Plan-wide  DRECP  is  summarized  here. 

• Alternative  1:  A total  of  11,000  acres  of  livestock  grazing  allotments  would  overlap 
with  DFAs.  In  addition,  26,000  acres  of  non-BLM  grazing  land  would  overlap  with 
renewable  energy  and  transmission  development. 

• Preferred  Alternative:  A total  of  15,000  of  livestock  grazing  allotments  would 
overlap  with  DFAs.  In  addition,  23,000  acres  of  non-BLM  grazing  land  would  overlap 
with  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development. 
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• Alternative  1 would  affect  4,000  fewer  acres  of  BLM  grazing  allotments  and  3,000 
more  acres  of  private  grazing  lands  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

The  differences  between  Alternative  1 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  within  Reserve  Design 
Lands  are  summarized  here. 

• Alternative  1:  The  Alternative  1 reserve  design  would  overlap  with  1,007,000  acres 
of  BLM  grazing  allotments  and  37,000  acres  of  non-BLM  grazing  lands. 

• Preferred  Alternative:  The  Preferred  Alternative  reserve  design  would  overlap  with 
990,000  acres  of  BLM  grazing  allotments  and  29,000  acres  of  non-BLM  grazing  lands. 

• Alternative  1 would  overlap  17,000  more  acres  of  grazing  allotments  and  8,000 
more  acres  of  private  grazing  lands  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

See  Table  IV.16-2  through  Table  IV.16-5  for  the  locations  of  private  grazing  land  and  BLM 
grazing  allotments  potentially  affected  by  Alternative  1 and  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.16.3.3.7.2  Alternative  1 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  BLM  Land  Use 
Plan  Amendment 

A comparison  between  Alternative  1 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  within  DFAs  for  the 
BLM  LUPA  follows. 

• Alternative  1:  7,000  acres  of  grazing  allotments  would  occur  within  DFAs  on  BLM- 
administered  lands. 

• Preferred  Alternative:  7,000  acres  of  grazing  allotments  would  occur  within  DFAs 

The  differences  between  Alternative  1 and  Preferred  Alternative  within  Reserve  Design 
Lands  are  summarized  here. 

• Alternative  1:  There  would  be  848,000  acres  of  grazing  allotments  within  Reserve 
Design  Lands. 

• Preferred  Alternative:  There  would  be  849,000  acres  of  grazing  allotments  with 
Reserve  Design  Lands. 

IV.16.3.3.7.3  Alternative  1 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  NCCP 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  1 are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section  IV.16.3.2.1 
for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  Alternative  1 with  the  Preferred 
Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  for  the  Plan-wide  DRECP. 
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IV.16.3.3.7.4  Alternative  1 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  GCP  f 

The  agricultural  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  1 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in 
Section  IV.12.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only. 

IV.  16.3.4  Alternative  2 

IV.  1 6.3.4. 1 Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  2 

IV.16.3.4.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

Potential  impacts  to  grazing  allotments  resulting  from  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
facility  development  under  Alternative  2 are  summarized  here  and  presented  in  Table 
R2. 16-16,  Table  R2. 16-42,  and  Table  R2. 16-60  in  Appendix  R2. 

Impact  LG-1:  Alternative  would  result  in  loss  of  livestock  grazing  acres. 

Under  Alternative  2,  grazing  allotments  would  overlap  with  a total  of  16,000acres  of 
renewable  energy  development.  This  would  include  solar  (11,000  acres),  wind  [1,000  ^ 

acres),  geothermal  [800  acres),  and  transmission  [3,000  acres)  development.  The  majority 
of  impacts  would  be  within  the  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes  [10,000  acres) 
ecoregion  subarea. 

In  addition,  renewable  energy  would  convert  18,000  acres  of  private  grazing  lands  to 
nonagricultural  use.  Private  grazing  lands  would  be  converted  by  solar  [12,000  acres), 
wind  [3,000  acres),  and  transmission  [3,000  acres)  development.  This  development  would 
be  primarily  in  the  Pinto  Lucerne  Valley  and  Eastern  Slopes  and  West  Mojave  and  Eastern 
Slopes  ecoregion  subareas,  and  in  San  Bernardino  County. 

Impact  LG-2:  Alternative  would  involve  other  changes  in  the  existing  environment 
which,  due  to  their  location  or  nature,  would  impair  use  of  adjacent  grazing  lands. 

Renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  under  Alternative  2 would  have  a variety 
of  impacts  on  adjacent  grazing  operations.  Potential  impacts  would  be  the  same  types  as 
those  described  for  the  No  Action  Alternative.  See  Figure  IV.16-4  [Grazing,  Alternative  2) 
and  Appendix  R2  Table  R2. 16-16,  Table  R2. 16-42,  and  Table  R2. 16-60  for  more  details  on 
where  impacts  to  grazing  would  occur. 
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Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

Future  Assessment  Areas.  Lands  within  FAAs  are  neither  reserve  lands  nor  DFAs;  they 
are  simply  areas  that  are  deferred  for  future  assessment.  The  future  assessment  will 
determine  their  suitability  for  renewable  energy  development  or  for  ecological 
conservation.  If  renewable  energy  development  occurs  on  FAA  lands,  a LUPA  would  not 
be  required.  FAAs  for  each  alternative  are  shown  in  Table  lV.1-2  and  Figure  11.5-1  in 
Volume  11.  The  FAAs  represent  areas  where  renewable  energy  development  or  inclusion 
to  the  reserve  design  could  be  implemented  through  an  amendment  to  the  DRECP,  but 
additional  assessment  would  be  required. 

Because  most  of  the  FAAs  are  presented  as  "undesignated  areas"  in  the  action  alternatives, 
there  would  be  no  difference  between  the  FAAs  in  the  Preferred  Alternative  except  that 
renewable  development  in  an  FAA  would  not  require  a BLM  LUPA,  so  the  environmental 
review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  location  were  left  undesignated. 
Development  of  the  FAAs  would  not  impact  grazing  because  projects  would  still  undergo 
environmental  review  and  grazing  allotments  would  still  be  covered  by  BLM  regulations 
[see  Section  111.16.1.1,  Livestock  Grazing,  Federal  Regulatory  Setting). 

Special  Analysis  Areas.  Designating  the  SAAs  as  available  for  development  would  result  in 
impacts  similar  to  those  identified  for  the  DFAs  for  Plan-wide  impacts. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered  Activities 
could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  plan  amendment.  However, 
development  of  renewable  energy  on  Variance  Lands  would  not  require  a BLM  LUPA,  so 
the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  location  were 
left  undesignated.  Development  of  the  DRECP  Variance  Lands  would  not  impact  grazing 
because  projects  would  still  undergo  environmental  review  and  grazing  allotments  would 
still  be  covered  by  BLM  regulations  [see  Section  111.16.1.1,  Livestock  Grazing,  Federal  Regu- 
latory Setting). 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

The  implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well 
as  the  development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other 
lands.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development 
covered  by  the  Plan  would  be  lessened.  First,  the  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alterna- 
tive, including  specific  biological  reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  Also, 
the  implementation  of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations  and  standards  would  reduce  the 
impacts  of  project  development.  If  significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  irnplementa- 
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tion  of  CMAs  and  compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  then  specific  mitigation 
measures  are  recommended  in  this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  2 [see  Section  11.3.1.1]  defines  specific  actions 
that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation  strategy  includes  the 
definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  the  Preferred  Alternative.  While  the 
CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM  lands  only,  this  analysis  assumes  that  all  CMAs  would  be 
applied  also  to  nonfederal  lands. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  111.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized 
for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.16.3. 1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations.  Mitigation  Measure 
LG-la  [minimize  impact  on  livestock  grazing,  as  described  for  the  Preferred  Alternative] 
will  be  applied  to  further  reduce  some  of  the  DRECP's  adverse  impacts. 

IV.16.3.4.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design 

Potential  impacts  to  livestock  grazing  resulting  from  Reserve  Design  Lands  under  Alterna- 
tive 2 are  presented  here  and  in  Table  R2. 16-17,  Table  R2. 16-43,  and  Table  R2. 16-61. 

Impact  LG-1:  Alternative  would  result  in  loss  of  livestock  grazing  acres. 

The  Alternative  2 reserve  design  would  overlap  with  1,066,000  of  BLM  grazing 
allotments  and  52,000  acres  of  private  grazing  land  through  the  BLM  LUPA  and 
Conservation  Planning  Areas. 

Potential  impacts  on  livestock  grazing  and  grazing  allotments  from  reserve  design  would 
be  both  beneficial  and  adverse.  Proposed  ACEC  and  NLCS  designations  would  benefit  live- 
stock grazing  as  a result  of  disturbance  caps  designed  to  conserve  and  protect  the  resource 
values.  Development  in  NLCS  lands  would  be  limited  to  0.25%  of  total  authorized  distur- 
bance, or  to  the  level  allowed  by  collocated  ACEC  and  wildlife  allocations,  whichever  is 
more  restrictive.  These  disturbance  caps  and  other  management  actions  would  minimize 
surface  disturbance  and  provide  protection  for  livestock  grazing  in  active  allotments.  Pro- 
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posed  SRMAs  could  potentially  have  adverse  or  beneficial  impacts  on  grazing,  depending 
on  the  allowable  uses  within  the  SRMAs.  Where  grazing  activities  are  restricted  or  elimi- 
nated, impacts  would  be  adverse. 

Impact  LG-2:  Alternative  would  involve  other  changes  in  the  existing  environment 
which,  due  to  their  location  or  nature,  would  impair  use  of  adjacent  grazing  lands. 

Reserve  Design  Lands  would  not  involve  activities  or  facilities  that  would  adversely  impact 
adjacent  grazing. 

IV.16.3.4.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  on  BLM  Land: 
Alternative  2 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA,  and  the 
impacts  of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.16.3.4.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

Under  Alternative  2,  there  would  be  12,000  acres  of  grazing  allotments  within  DFAs  on 
BLM-administered  lands,  all  within  the  CDCA  Plan.  Potential  impacts  to  grazing  allotments 
resulting  from  DFAs  under  Alternative  2 on  BLM-administered  lands  are  shown  in  Table 
R2. 16-18  [Appendix  R2].  Impacts  to  livestock  grazing  on  BLM-administered  lands  under 
Alternative  2 would  be  the  same  as  discussed  in  Section  IV.16.3.1.1.1. 

IV.16.3.4.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

Under  Alternative  2,  existing  and  proposed  protected  areas  and  BLM  Conservation  Desig- 
nations would  provide  ongoing  conservation  of  lands,  including  livestock  grazing  allot- 
ments within  these  areas.  Reserve  Design  Lands  may  also  result  in  restrictions  to  grazing 
or  designation  of  allotments  as  unavailable  for  grazing. 

Under  all  action  alternatives,  including  Alternative  2,  the  following  grazing  allotments 
within  BLM-administered  lands  would  be  unavailable  for  grazing:  Pilot  Knob,  Cady  Moun- 
tain, Cronese  Lake,  and  Harper  Lake.  The  forage  allocated  to  these  allotments  would  be 
reallocated  to  wildlife  and  ecosystem  functions. 

Under  Alternative  2,  the  following  grazing  allotments  would  be  considered  relinquishable 
[designated  for  other  uses):  Buckhorn  Canyon,  Crescent  Peak,  Double  Mountain,  jean  Lake, 
Johnson  Valley,  Kessler  Springs,  Oak  Creek,  Chemehuevi,  Piute  Valley,  and  Valley  View. 
These  allotments  would  be  relinquished  as  follows: 

• NLCS  lands  [convert  for  wildlife  and  ecosystem  values):  Crescent  Peak,  Double 
Mountain,  and  Valley  View  allotments. 
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• DFAs;  Oak  Creek  allotment. 

• Other  uses:  Buckhorn  Canyon,  lean  Lake,  Johnson  Valley,  Kessler  Springs, 
Chemehuevi,  and  Piute  Valley  allotments. 

Overlaps  of  livestock  grazing  allotments  with  reserve  design  on  BLM-administered  lands 
under  Alternative  2 are  shown  in  Table  R2. 16-19  (Appendix  R2].  Impacts  to  livestock  graz- 
ing on  BLM-administered  lands  under  existing  land  use  plans  would  be  the  same  as  dis- 
cussed in  Section  IV.16.3. 1.1.1. 

IV.16.3.4.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  2 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  2 would  be  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.16.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

IV.16.3A.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  2 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.16.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only. 

IV. 16.3.4.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.16.3.4.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  on  livestock  grazing  would  be  the  same 
under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  as  described  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Sec- 
tion IV.16.3.1.5. 

IV.16.3.4.5.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Potential  impacts  to  livestock  grazing  resulting  from  BLM  LUPA  decisions  under  Alterna- 
tive 1 for  the  CDCA  outside  the  Plan  Area  are  presented  in  Table  R2. 16-20  (Appendix  R2]. 
Impacts  of  Alternative  2 outside  the  Plan  Area  would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.16.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

IV.16.3.4.6  CEQA  Significance  Determination  for  Alternative  2 

LG-1:  Alternative  would  result  in  loss  of  livestock  grazing  acres.  Under  Alternative  2, 
construction  of  renewable  energy  projects  and  transmission  and  designation  of  Reserve 
Design  Lands  would  convert  some  grazing  land  to  nonagricultural  use.  Renewable  energy 
and  transmission  development  would  affect  16,000  acres  of  grazing  allotments  on  BLM 
land  and  18,000  acres  of  private  grazing  lands.  The  Reserve  Design  Lands  would  protect 
some  grazing  areas  and  restrict  grazing  in  other  areas.  Mitigation  Measure  LG-la  (Minimize 
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impacts  on  livestock  grazing]  would  reduce  impacts  through  ensuring  coordination  with 
BLM  and  grazing  operators.  Because  of  the  very  large  amount  of  grazing  land  in  the  Plan 
Area  and  the  protection  included  in  Mitigation  Measure  LG-la,  this  impact  would  be 
adverse,  but  less  than  significant. 

LG-2:  Alternative  would  involve  other  changes  in  the  existing  environment  which, 
due  to  their  location  or  nature,  would  impair  use  of  adjacent  grazing  lands.  Renewable 
energy  and  transmission  development  would  have  a variety  of  impacts  on  adjacent  grazing 
lands,  which  are  described  in  Section  IV.16.2.1.2,  Typical  Impacts.  CMAs  would  minimize 
most  of  these  impacts.  In  addition.  Mitigation  Measure  AG-la  would  require  coordination 
with  grazing  operations  for  construction  schedules.  With  the  implementation  of  these  mea- 
sures, impacts  would  be  less  than  significant. 

IV.16.3.4.7  Comparison  of  Alternative  2 With  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  IV.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alternative 
across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  2 with  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.16.3.4.7.1  Alternative  2 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

A comparison  between  Alternative  2 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  within  DBAs  for  the 
Plan-wide  DRECP  follows. 

• Alternative  2:  16,000  acres  of  livestock  grazing  allotments  and  18,000  acres 
of  non-BLM  grazing  land  would  overlap  with  renewable  energy  and 
transmission  development. 

• Preferred  Alternative:  15,000  acres  of  grazing  allotments  and  23,000  acres  of  pri- 
vate grazing  lands  would  overlap  with  DFAs. 

• Alternative  2 would  affect  1,000  more  acres  of  grazing  allotments  and  5,000  acres 
less  private  grazing  lands  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

The  differences  between  Alternative  2 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  within  Reserve  Design 
Lands  are  summarized  here. 

• Alternative  2:  The  Alternative  2 reserve  design  would  overlap  with  1,066,000  acres 
of  BLM  grazing  allotments  and  52,000  acres  of  private  grazing  land  through  the  BLM 
LUPA  and  Conservation  Planning  Areas. 

• Preferred  Alternative:  The  Preferred  Alternative  reserve  design  would  overlap 
with  990,000  acres  of  BLM  grazing  allotments  and  29,000  acres  of  private  grazing 
land  through  the  BLM  LUPA  and  Conservation  Planning  Areas. 
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• Alternative  2 would  overlap  with  76,000  more  acres  of  BLM  grazing  allotments  and 
23,000  more  acres  of  private  grazing  land  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

See  tables  lV.16-2  through  lV.16-5  for  the  locations  of  private  grazing  land  and  BLM  grazing 
allotments  potentially  affected  by  Alternative  2 and  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.16.3.4.7.2  Alternative  2 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  BLM  Land  Use 
Plan  Amendment 

A comparison  between  Alternative  2 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  within  DBAs  for  the 
BLM  LUPA  follows. 

• Alternative  2:  A total  of  12,000  acres  of  grazing  allotments  would  occur  within 
DBAs  on  BLM-administered  lands. 

• Preferred  Alternative:  A total  of  7,000  acres  would  occur  within  DBAs  on  BLM- 
administered  lands. 

• Alternative  2 would  affect  5,000  more  acres  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

The  differences  between  Alternative  2 and  Preferred  Alternative  within  Reserve  Design 
Lands  are  summarized  here. 

• Alternative  2:  901,000  acres  of  grazing  allotments  would  overlap  with 
reserve  design. 

• Preferred  Alternative:  849,000  acres  of  private  grazing  lands  would  overlap  with 
reserve  design. 

• There  would  be  52,000  acres  more  overlap  under  Alternative  2. 

IV.16.3.4.7.3  Alternative  2 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  NCCP 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  2 are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section  IV.16.3.2.1 
for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  Alternative  2 with  the  Preferred 
Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  for  the  Plan-wide  DRECP. 

IV.16.3.4.7.4  Alternative  2 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

The  agricultural  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  2 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in 
Section  IV.12.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only. 
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IV.16.3.5  Alternative  3 

IV. 16.3.5.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  3 

IV.16.3.5.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

Potential  impacts  to  grazing  allotments  resulting  from  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
facility  development  under  Alternative  3 are  summarized  here  and  presented  in  Table 
R2. 16-21,  Table  R2.16-46,  and  Table  R2.16-62. 

Impact  LG-1:  Alternative  would  result  in  loss  of  livestock  grazing  acres. 

Under  Alternative  3,  grazing  allotments  would  overlap  with  solar  ( 8,000  acres],  wind  (400 
acres],  geothermal  [1,000  acres],  and  transmission  (3,000  acres]  development  (total  of 
12,000  acres].  The  majority  of  impacts  would  occur  within  the  West  Mojave  and  Eastern 
Slopes  (6,000  acres]  ecoregion  subarea. 

In  addition,  renewable  energy  would  convert  24,000  acres  of  private  grazing  lands  to 
nonagricultural  use.  Private  grazing  lands  would  be  converted  by  solar  (19,000  acres], 
wind  (2,000  acres],  and  transmission  (3,000  acres]  development.  As  with  the  previous 
alternatives,  this  would  be  primarily  in  the  Pinto  Lucerne  Valley  and  Eastern  Slopes  and 
West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  subareas,  and  in  San  Bernardino  County. 

Impact  LG-2:  Alternative  would  involve  other  changes  in  the  existing  environment 
which,  due  to  their  location  or  nature,  would  impair  use  of  adjacent  grazing  lands. 

Renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  under  Alternative  3 would  have  a variety 
of  impacts  on  adjacent  grazing  operations.  Potential  impacts  would  be  the  same  types  as 
those  described  for  the  No  Action  Alternative.  See  Figure  IV.16-5  (Grazing,  Alternative  3] 
and  Appendix  R2  Tables  R2. 16-21,  Table  R2. 16-46,  and  Table  R2. 16-62  for  more  details  on 
where  impacts  to  grazing  would  occur. 

Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

Future  Assessment  Areas.  Lands  within  FAAs  are  neither  reserve  lands  nor  DFAs;  they 
are  simply  areas  that  are  deferred  for  future  assessment.  The  future  assessment  will  deter- 
mine their  suitability  for  renewable  energy  development  or  for  ecological  conservation.  If 
renewable  energy  development  occurs  on  FAA  lands,  a LUPA  would  not  be  required.  FAAs 
for  each  alternative  are  shown  in  Table  IV.1-2  and  Figure  II. 6-1  for  Alternative  3 in 
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Volume  II.  The  FAAs  represent  areas  where  renewable  energy  development  or  inclusion  to 
the  reserve  design  could  be  implemented  through  an  amendment  to  the  DRECP,  but  addi- 
tional assessment  would  be  required. 

Because  most  of  the  FAAs  are  presented  as  "undesignated  areas"  in  the  action  alternatives, 
there  would  be  no  difference  between  the  FAAs  in  the  Preferred  Alternative  except  that 
renewable  development  in  an  FAA  would  not  require  a BLM  LUPA,  so  the  environmental 
review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  location  were  left  undesignated. 
Development  of  the  FAAs  would  not  impact  grazing  because  projects  would  still  undergo 
environmental  review  and  grazing  allotments  would  still  be  covered  by  BLM  regulations 
[see  Section  III. 16. 1.1,  Livestock  Grazing,  Federal  Regulatory  Setting]. 

Special  Analysis  Areas.  Designating  the  SAAs  as  conservation  would  have  no  impact 
on  this  resource.  Impacts  would  be  the  same  as  those  explained  for  the  Plan-wide 
reserve  design. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered  Activities 
could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  plan  amendment.  However, 
development  of  renewable  energy  on  Variance  Lands  would  not  require  a BLM  LUPA,  so 
the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  location  were 
left  undesignated.  Development  of  the  DRECP  Variance  Lands  would  not  impact  grazing 
because  projects  would  still  undergo  environmental  review  and  grazing  allotments  would 
still  be  covered  by  BLM  regulations  [see  Section  III.16.1.1,  Livestock  Grazing,  Federal  Regu- 
latory Setting]. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

The  implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well 
as  the  development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other 
lands.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  impacts  of  renewable  energy  development  covered 
by  the  Plan  would  be  lessened.  First,  the  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alternative, 
including  specific  biological  reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  Also,  the 
implementation  of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations  and  standards  would  reduce  the 
impacts  of  project  development.  If  significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  implementa- 
tion of  CMAs  and  compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  then  specific  mitigation 
measures  are  recommended  in  this  section. 
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Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  3 (see  Section  II. 3. 1.1)  defines  specific  actions 
that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation  strategy  includes  a 
definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  the  Preferred  Alternative.  While  the 
CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM  lands  only,  this  analysis  assumes  that  all  CMAs  would  be 
applied  also  to  nonfederal  lands. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  III.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized 
for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.16.3. 1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations.  Mitigation  Measure 
LG-la  (Minimize  impacts  on  livestock  grazing,  as  defined  for  the  Preferred  Alternative]  will 
be  applied  to  further  reduce  some  of  the  DRECP's  adverse  impacts. 

IV.16.3. 5. 1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design 

Potential  impacts  to  livestock  grazing  from  Reserve  Design  Lands  under  Alternative  3 are 
presented  here  and  in  Table  R2. 16-22,  Table  R2. 16-47,  and  Table  R2. 16-63. 

Impact  LG-1:  Alternative  would  result  in  loss  of  livestock  grazing  acres. 

The  Alternative  3 reserve  design  would  overlap  with  1,003,000  acres  of  BLM  grazing  allot- 
ments and  38,000  acres  of  private  grazing  land  through  the  BLM  LUPA  and  Conservation 
Planning  Areas. 

The  effects  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  would  be  both  beneficial  and  adverse.  Proposed  ACEC 
and  NLCS  designations  would  benefit  livestock  grazing  as  a result  of  disturbance  caps 
designed  to  conserve  and  protect  the  resource  values.  Development  in  NLCS  lands  would 
be  limited  to  0.25%  of  total  authorized  disturbance,  or  to  the  level  allowed  by  collocated 
ACEC  and  wildlife  allocations,  whichever  is  more  restrictive.  These  disturbance  caps  and 
other  management  actions  would  minimize  surface  disturbance  and  thereby  provide  pro- 
tection for  livestock  grazing  in  active  allotments.  Proposed  SRMAs  could  potentially  have 
adverse  or  beneficial  impacts  on  grazing,  depending  on  the  allowable  uses  within  the 
SRMAs.  Where  grazing  activities  are  restricted  or  eliminated,  impacts  would  be  adverse. 
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Impact  LG-2:  Alternative  would  involve  other  changes  in  the  existing  environment 
which,  due  to  their  location  or  nature,  would  impair  use  of  adjacent  grazing  lands. 

Reserve  Design  Lands  would  not  involve  activities  or  facilities  that  would  adversely  impact 
adjacent  grazing. 

IV.16.3.5.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  on  BLM  Land: 
Alternative  3 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA,  and  the 
impacts  of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.16.3.5.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

Under  Alternative  3,  there  would  be  6,000  acres  of  BLM  grazing  allotments  within  DFAs  on 
BLM-administered  lands.  Potential  impacts  to  grazing  allotments  resulting  from  DFAs 
under  Alternative  3 on  BLM-administered  lands  are  presented  in  Table  R2. 16-23  [Appen- 
dix R2].  Impacts  to  livestock  grazing  on  BLM-administered  lands  under  Alternative  3 would 
be  the  same  as  discussed  under  Section  IV.16.3. 1.1.1. 

IV.16.3. 5.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

Under  Alternative  3,  existing  and  proposed  protected  areas  and  BLM  Conservation  Desig- 
nations would  provide  ongoing  conservation,  including  livestock  grazing  allotments. 
Reserve  Design  Lands  may  also  result  in  restrictions  to  grazing  or  designation  of  allotments 
as  closed  [relinquished],  or  unavailable  for  grazing. 

Under  all  action  alternatives,  including  Alternative  3,  the  following  grazing  allotments 
within  BLM-administered  lands  would  be  unavailable  for  grazing:  Pilot  Knob,  Cady  Moun- 
tain, Cronese  Lake,  and  Flarper  Lake.  The  forage  allocated  to  these  allotments  would  be 
reallocated  to  wildlife  and  ecosystem  functions. 

Under  Alternative  3,  the  following  grazing  allotments  would  be  relinquishable  [designated 
for  other  uses]:  Buckhorn  Canyon,  Crescent  Peak,  Double  Mountain,  Jean  Lake,  Johnson 
Valley,  Kessler  Springs,  Oak  Creek,  Chemehuevi,  Piute  Valley,  and  Valley  View.  These  allot- 
ments would  be  relinquished  as  follows: 

• NLCS  lands  [convert  for  wildlife  and  ecosystem  values]:  Crescent  Peak,  Jean  Lake, 
and  Kessler  Springs  allotments. 

• Other  uses:  Buckhorn  Canyon,  Double  Mountain,  Johnson  Valley,  Oak  Creek, 
Chemehuevi,  Piute  Valley,  and  Valley  View  allotments. 
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Overlaps  of  livestock  grazing  allotments  with  reserve  design  on  BLM-administered  lands 
under  Alternative  2 are  shown  in  Table  R2. 16-24  (Appendix  R2).  Impacts  to  livestock  graz- 
ing on  BLM-administered  lands  under  existing  land  use  plans  would  be  the  same  as  dis- 
cussed in  Section  IV.16.3. 1.1.1. 

IV.16.3.5.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  3 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  3 would  be  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.16.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

IV.16.3.5.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  3 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  3 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.12.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only. 

IV.16.3.5.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.16.3.5.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  on  livestock  grazing  would  be  the  same 
under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  as  described  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Sec- 
tion IV.16.3.1.5. 

IV.16.3.5.5.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Potential  impacts  to  livestock  grazing  resulting  from  BLM  LUPA  decisions  under  Alterna- 
tive 1 for  the  CDCA  outside  the  Plan  Area  are  presented  in  Table  R2. 16-25  (Appendix  R2). 
Impacts  of  Alternative  3 outside  the  Plan  Area  would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.16.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

IV.16.3.5.6  CEQA  Significance  Determination  for  Alternative  3 

LG-1:  Alternative  would  result  in  loss  of  livestock  grazing  acres.  Under  Alternative  3, 
construction  of  renewable  energy  projects  and  transmission  and  designation  of  Reserve 
Design  Lands  would  convert  some  grazing  land  to  nonagricultural  use.  Renewable  energy 
and  transmission  development  would  affect  12,000  acres  of  grazing  allotments  on  BLM 
land  and  24,000  acres  of  private  grazing  lands.  The  Reserve  Design  Lands  would  protect 
some  grazing  areas  and  restrict  grazing  in  other  areas.  Mitigation  Measure  LG-la  (Minimize 
impacts  on  livestock  grazing]  would  reduce  impacts  through  ensuring  coordination  with 
BLM  and  grazing  operators.  Because  of  the  very  large  amount  of  grazing  land  in  the  Plan 
Area  and  the  protection  offered  through  Mitigation  Measure  LG-la,  this  impact  would  be 
adverse,  but  less  than  significant. 
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LG-2:  Alternative  would  involve  other  changes  in  the  existing  environment  which, 
due  to  their  location  or  nature,  would  impair  use  of  adjacent  grazing  lands.  Renewable 
energy  and  transmission  development  would  have  a variety  of  impacts  on  adjacent  grazing 
lands,  which  are  described  in  Section  IV.16.2.1.2  [Typical  Impacts).  CMAs  would  minimize 
most  of  these  impacts.  In  addition,  Mitigation  Measure  AG-la  would  require  coordination 
with  grazing  operations  for  construction  schedules.  With  the  implementation  of  these  mea- 
sures, impacts  would  be  less  than  significant. 

IV.16.3.5.7  Comparison  of  Alternative  3 With  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  IV.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alternative 
across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  3 with  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.16.3. 5.7.1  Alternative  3 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

A comparison  between  Alternative  3 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  within  DFAs  for  the 
Plan-wide  DRECP  is  summarized  here. 

• Alternative  3:  12,000  acres  of  livestock  grazing  allotments  and  24,000  acres 
of  non-BLM  grazing  land  would  overlap  with  renewable  energy  and 
transmission  development. 

• Preferred  Alternative:  15,000  acres  of  BLM  grazing  allotments  and  23,000 
acres  of  private  grazing  land  would  overlap  with  renewable  energy  and 
transmission  development. 

• Alternative  3 would  affect  3,000  fewer  acres  of  BLM  grazing  allotments  and  1,000 
more  acres  of  private  grazing  land  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

The  differences  between  Alternative  3 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  within  Reserve  Design 
Lands  follow. 

• Alternative  3:  The  Alternative  3 reserve  design  would  overlap  with  1,003,000  acres 
of  grazing  allotments  and  38,000  acres  of  private  grazing  land. 

• Preferred  Alternative:  The  Preferred  Alternative  reserve  design  would  overlap 
with  990,000  acres  of  grazing  allotments  and  29,000  acres  of  private  grazing  land. 

• Alternative  3 would  overlap  with  13,000  more  acres  of  BLM  grazing  allotments  and 
9,000  more  acres  of  private  grazing  lands  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

See  tables  IV.16-2  through  IV.16-5  for  the  locations  of  private  grazing  land  and  BLM  grazing 
allotments  potentially  affected  by  Alternative  3 and  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
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IV.16.3.5.7.2  Alternative  3 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  BLM  Land  Use 
Plan  Amendment 

A comparison  between  Alternative  3 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  within  DFAs  for  the 
BLM  LUPA  follows. 

• Alternative  3:  6,000  acres  of  BLM  grazing  allotments  would  occur  within  DFAs  on 
BLM-administered  lands. 

• Preferred  Alternative:  7,000  acres  of  BLM  grazing  allotments  would  occur  within 
DFAs  on  BLM-administered  lands. 

• Alternative  3 would  affect  1,000  fewer  acres  of  BLM  grazing  allotments  than  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

The  differences  between  Alternative  3 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  within  Reserve  Design 
Lands  are  summarized  here. 

• Alternative  3:  There  would  be  845,000  acres  of  grazing  allotments  overlapping 
with  reserve  design  on  BLM  land. 

• Preferred  Alternative:  There  would  be  849,000  acres  of  grazing  allotments  over- 
lapping with  reserve  design  on  BLM  land. 

• Under  Alternative  3,  4,000  fewer  acres  of  grazing  allotments  would  overlap  with 
reserve  design  on  BLM  land. 

IV.16.3.5.7.3  Alternative  3 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  NCCP 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  3 are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section  IV.16.3.2.1 
for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  Alternative  3 with  the  Preferred 
Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  for  the  Plan-wide  DRECP. 

IV.16.3.5.7.4  Alternative  3 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

The  agricultural  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  3 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in 
Section  IV.12.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only. 
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IV.16.3.6  Alternative  4 

IV.16.3.6.1  Plan-wide  impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  4 

IV.16.3.6.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

Potential  impacts  to  grazing  allotments  resulting  from  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
facility  development  under  Alternative  4 are  summarized  here  and  presented  in  Table 
R2. 16-26,  Table  R2. 16-50,  and  Table  R2. 16-64  in  Appendix  R2. 

Impact  LG-1:  Alternative  would  result  in  loss  of  livestock  grazing  acres. 

Under  Alternative  4,  grazing  allotments  would  overlap  with  solar  (7,000  acres),  wind  [500 
acres),  geothermal  [1,000  acres),  and  transmission  [2,000  acres)  development  [total  of 

10.000  acres).  The  majority  of  impacts  would  occur  within  the  West  Mojave  and  Eastern 
Slopes  [5,000  acres)  ecoregion  subarea.  In  addition,  renewable  energy  would  convert 

25.000  acres  of  private  grazing  lands  to  nonagricultural  use.  Private  grazing  lands  would  be 
converted  by  solar  [22,000  acres),  wind  [2,000  acres),  and  transmission  [1,000)  develop- 
ment. This  development  would  be  primarily  in  the  West  Mojave  [18,000  acres)  and  Pinto 
Lucerne  [7,000)  ecoregion  subareas  and  in  San  Bernardino  County  [18,000  acres). 

Impact  LG-2:  Alternative  would  involve  other  changes  in  the  existing  environment 
which,  due  to  their  location  or  nature,  would  impair  use  of  adjacent  grazing  lands. 

Renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  under  Alternative  4 would  have  a variety 
of  impacts  on  adjacent  grazing  operations.  Potential  impacts  would  be  the  same  types  as 
those  described  for  the  No  Action  Alternative.  See  Figure  IV.16-6  [Grazing,  Alternative  4) 
and  Appendix  R2  Table  R2. 16-26,  Table  R2. 16-50,  and  Table  R2. 16-64  for  more  details  on 
where  impacts  to  grazing  would  occur. 

Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

Future  Assessment  Areas.  There  are  no  FAAs  in  this  alternative. 

Special  Analysis  Areas.  Designating  the  SAAs  as  conservation  would  have  no  impact 
on  this  resource.  Impacts  would  be  the  same  as  those  explained  for  the  Plan-wide 
reserve  design. 
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DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered  Activities 
could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  plan  amendment.  However, 
development  of  renewable  energy  on  Variance  Lands  would  not  require  a BLM  LUPA,  so 
the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  location  were 
left  undesignated.  Development  of  the  DRECP  Variance  Lands  would  not  impact  grazing 
because  projects  would  still  undergo  environmental  review  and  grazing  allotments  would 
still  be  covered  by  BLM  regulations  [see  Section  III. 16.1.1,  Livestock  Grazing,  Federal  Regu- 
latory Setting). 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

The  implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well 
as  the  development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other 
lands.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development 
covered  by  the  Plan  would  be  lessened.  First,  the  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alterna- 
tive, including  specific  biological  reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  Also, 
the  implementation  of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations  and  standards  would  reduce  the 
impacts  of  project  development.  If  significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  implementa- 
tion of  CMAs  and  compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  then  specific  mitigation 
measures  are  recommended  in  this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  4 [see  Section  11.3.1.1)  defines  specific  actions 
that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation  strategy  includes  a 
definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  the  Preferred  Alternative.  While  the 
CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM  lands  only,  this  analysis  assumes  that  all  CMAs  would  be 
applied  also  to  nonfederal  lands. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  III.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized 
for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.16.3. 1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations.  Mitigation  Measure 
LG-la  [Minimize  impacts  on  livestock  grazing,  from  the  Preferred  Alternative)  will  be 
applied  to  further  reduce  some  of  the  DRECP's  adverse  impacts. 
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IV.16.3.6.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design 

Potential  impacts  to  livestock  grazing  resulting  from  Reserve  Design  Lands  under  Alterna- 
tive 4 are  presented  here  and  in  Table  R2. 16-17,  Table  R2. 16-51,  and  Table  R2. 16-65 
[Appendix  R2]. 

Impact  LG-1:  Alternative  would  result  in  loss  of  livestock  grazing  acres. 

The  Alternative  4 reserve  design  would  overlap  with  966,000  acres  of  grazing  allotments  and 
29,000  acres  of  private  grazing  land  through  the  BLM  LUPA  and  Conservation  Planning  Areas. 

Impacts  from  Reserve  Design  Lands  would  be  both  beneficial  and  adverse.  Proposed  ACEC 
and  NLCS  designations  would  benefit  livestock  grazing  as  a result  of  disturbance  caps 
designed  to  conserve  and  protect  the  resource  values.  Development  in  NLCS  lands  would 
be  limited  to  1%  of  total  authorized  disturbance,  or  to  the  level  allowed  by  collocated  ACEC 
and  wildlife  allocations,  whichever  is  more  restrictive.  These  disturbance  caps  and  other 
management  actions  would  minimize  surface  disturbance  and  provide  protection  for 
livestock  grazing  in  active  allotments.  Proposed  SRMAs  could  potentially  have  adverse  or 
beneficial  impacts  on  grazing,  depending  on  the  allowable  uses  within  the  SRMAs.  Where 
grazing  activities  are  restricted  or  eliminated  in  Conservation  Planning  Areas,  impacts 
would  be  adverse. 

Impact  LG-2:  Alternative  would  involve  other  changes  in  the  existing  environment 
which,  due  to  their  location  or  nature,  would  impair  use  of  adjacent  grazing  lands. 

Reserve  Design  Lands  would  not  involve  activities  or  facilities  that  would  adversely  impact 
adjacent  grazing. 

IV.  16.3.6.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  on  BLM  Land: 
Alternative  4 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA,  and  the 
impacts  of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.16.3.6.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

Under  Alternative  4,  there  would  be  4,000  acres  of  grazing  allotments  within  DFAs  on  BLM- 
administered  lands.  Potential  impacts  to  grazing  allotments  resulting  from  DFAs  under 
Alternative  4 on  BLM-administered  lands  are  presented  in  Table  R2. 16-28  [Appendix  R2). 
Impacts  to  livestock  grazing  on  BLM-administered  lands  under  Alternative  4 would  be  the 
same  as  discussed  under  Section  IV.16.3. 1.1.1. 
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IV.16.3.6.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

Under  Alternative  4,  existing  and  proposed  protected  areas  and  BLM  Conservation  Desig- 
nations would  provide  ongoing  conservation,  including  livestock  grazing  allotments  within 
these  areas.  Reserve  Design  Lands  may  also  result  in  restrictions  to  grazing  or  designation 
of  allotments  as  unavailable  for  grazing. 

Under  all  action  alternatives,  including  Alternative  4,  the  following  grazing  allotments 
within  BLM-administered  lands  would  be  unavailable  for  grazing:  Pilot  Knob,  Cady  Moun- 
tain, Cronese  Lake,  and  Harper  Lake.  The  forage  allocated  to  these  allotments  would  be 
reallocated  to  wildlife  and  ecosystem  functions. 

Under  Alternative  4,  the  following  grazing  allotments  would  be  relinquishable  (designated 
for  other  uses):  Buckhorn  Canyon,  Crescent  Peak,  Double  Mountain,  Jean  Lake,  Johnson 
Valley,  Kessler  Springs,  Oak  Creek,  Chemehuevi,  Piute  Valley,  and  Valley  View.  These  allot- 
ments would  be  relinquished  as  follows: 

• NLCS  lands  (convert  for  wildlife  and  ecosystem  values):  Crescent  Peak.  Jean  Lake. 
And  Kessler  Springs  allotments. 

• DFAs:  Oak  Creek  allotment. 

• Other  uses:  Buckhorn  Canyon,  Double  Mountain,  Johnson  Valley,  Chemehuevi,  Piute 
Valley,  and  Valley  View  allotments. 

Overlaps  of  livestock  grazing  allotments  with  reserve  design  on  BLM-administered  lands 
under  Alternative  4 are  summarized  here  and  shown  in  Table  R2. 16-29  (Appendix  R2). 
Impacts  to  livestock  grazing  on  BLM-administered  lands  under  existing  land  use  plans 
would  be  the  same  as  discussed  under  Section  IV.16.3. 1.1.1. 

IV.  1 6.3. 6.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Rian:  Alternative  4 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  4 would  be  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.16.3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

IV.16.3.6.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  4 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  4 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.16. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only. 
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IV.16.3.6.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

JV.16.3. 6.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  on  livestock  grazing  would  be  the  same 
under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  as  described  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Sec- 
tion IV.16. 3. 1.5,  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area  in  No  Action  Alternative. 

IV.16.3.6.5.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Potential  impacts  to  livestock  grazing  resulting  from  BLM  LUPA  decisions  under  Alternative 
4 for  the  COCA  outside  the  Plan  Area  are  presented  in  Table  R2. 16-30  (Appendix  R2}. 
Impacts  of  Alternative  4 outside  the  Plan  Area  would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.16.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

IV.16. 3. 6. 6 CEQA  Significance  Determination  for  Alternative  4 

LG-1:  Alternative  would  result  in  loss  of  livestock  grazing  acres.  Under  Alternative  4, 
construction  of  renewable  energy  projects  and  transmission  and  designation  of  Reserve 
Design  Lands  would  convert  some  grazing  land  to  nonagricultural  use.  Renewable  energy 
and  transmission  development  would  affect  10,000  acres  of  grazing  allotments  on  BLM 
land  and  25,000  acres  of  private  grazing  lands.  The  Reserve  Design  Lands  would  protect 
some  grazing  areas  and  restrict  grazing  in  other  areas.  Mitigation  Measure  LG-la  (Minimize 
impacts  on  livestock  grazing)  would  reduce  impacts  through  ensuring  coordination  with 
BLM  and  grazing  operators.  Because  of  the  very  large  amount  of  grazing  land  in  the  Plan 
Area  and  the  protection  provided  by  Mitigation  Measure  LG-la,  this  impact  would  be 
adverse,  but  less  than  significant  with  mitigation. 

LG-2:  Alternative  would  involve  other  changes  in  the  existing  environment  which, 
due  to  their  location  or  nature,  would  impair  use  of  adjacent  grazing  lands.  Renewable 
energy  and  transmission  development  would  have  a variety  of  impacts  on  adjacent  grazing 
lands,  which  are  described  in  Section  IV.16.2.1.2,  Typical  Impacts.  CMAs  would  minimize 
most  of  these  impacts.  In  addition.  Mitigation  Measure  AG-la  would  require  coordination 
with  grazing  operations  regarding  construction  schedules.  With  the  implementation  of  these 
measures,  impacts  would  be  less  than  significant. 

IV.16. 3. 6. 7 Comparison  of  Alternative  4 With  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  IV.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alternative 
across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  4 with  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 
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IV.16.3.6.7.1  Alternative  4 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

A comparison  between  Alternative  4 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  within  DFAs  for  the 
Plan-wide  DRECP  is  summarized  here. 

• Alternative  4:  10,000  acres  of  livestock  grazing  allotments  and  25,000  acres  of  pri- 
vate grazing  lands  would  overlap  with  DFAs. 

• Preferred  Alternative:  15,000  acres  of  livestock  grazing  allotments  and  23,000 
acres  of  private  grazing  lands  would  overlap  with  DFAs. 

• Alternative  4 would  affect  5,000  fewer  acres  of  grazing  allotments  and  2,000  more 
acres  of  private  grazing  lands  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

The  differences  between  Alternative  4 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  within  Reserve  Design 
Lands  follow. 

• Alternative  4:  The  Alternative  4 reserve  design  would  overlap  with  966,000  acres 
of  BLM  grazing  allotments  and  29,000  acres  of  private  grazing  lands. 

• Preferred  Alternative:  The  Preferred  Alternative  reserve  design  would  overlap 
with  990,000  acres  of  grazing  allotments  and  29,000  acres  of  private  grazing  lands. 

• Alternative  4 reserve  design  would  overlap  with  24,000  fewer  acres  of  grazing  allot- 
ments and  the  same  amount  of  private  grazing  land. 

See  tables  lV.16-2  through  lV.16-5  for  the  locations  of  private  grazing  land  and  BLM  grazing 
allotments  potentially  affected  by  Alternative  4 and  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.16.3.6.7.2  Alternative  4 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  BLM  Land  Use  Plan 
Amendment 

A comparison  between  Alternative  4 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  within  DFAs  for  the 
BLM  LUPA  follows. 

• Alternative  4:  4,000  acres  of  grazing  allotments  would  occur  within  DFAs  on  BLM- 
administered  lands. 

• Preferred  Alternative:  7,000  acres  would  occur  within  DFAs  on 
BLM-administered  lands. 

• Alternative  4 would  affect  3,000  fewer  acres  of  grazing  allotments  on  BLM  lands. 
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The  differences  between  Alternative  4 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  within  Reserve  Design 
Lands  follow. 

• Alternative  4:  809,000  acres  of  grazing  allotments  would  overlap  with  reserve 
design  on  BLM  lands. 

• Preferred  Alternative:  849,000  acres  of  grazing  allotments  would  overlap  with 
reserve  design  on  BLM  lands. 

• Under  Alternative  4, 40,000  fewer  acres  of  grazing  allotments  would  overlap  with 
reserve  design  on  BLM  lands. 

IV.16.3.6.7.3  Alternative  4 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  NCCP 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  4 are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section  IV.16. 3. 2.1 
for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  Alternative  4 with  the  Preferred 
Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  for  the  Plan-wide  DRECP. 

IV.16.3.6.7.4  Alternative  4 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  4 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.12.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only. 
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IV.17  WILD  HORSES  AND  BURROS 

This  chapter  analyzes  potential  impacts  to  wild  horse  and  burro  herd  management  areas 
(HMAs)  and  herd  areas  from  implementation  of  the  Desert  Renewable  Energy  Conser- 
vation Plan  [DRECP  or  Plan)  alternatives.  For  this  programmatic-level  analysis,  existing 
conditions  for  wild  horse  and  burro  HMAs  are  described  in  Volume  111,  Chapter  111.17,  Wild 
Horses  and  Burros.  The  primary  purpose  in  quantifying  impacts  in  this  chapter  is  to  iden- 
tify the  extent  to  which  HMAs  and  herd  areas  intersect  with  proposed  Development  Focus 
Areas  (DFAs)  and  existing  and  proposed  Conservation  Planning  Areas  for  each  alternative. 

IV.17.1  Approach  to  Impact  Analysis 

IV.17.1.1  General  Methods 

This  section  focuses  on  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  and  transmission  developments  within 
DFAs  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  and  their  poten- 
tial to  disturb  wild  horses  and  burros  or  either  reduce  or  alter  their  HMAs.  Impacts  of  the 
reserve  design  on  wild  horses  and  burros  would  be  primarily  beneficial  because  the 
reserve  design  would  preserve,  enhance,  or  restore  vegetation  communities  and  important 
wild  horse  and  burro  habitat  features  that  would  benefit  their  populations. 

The  general  threshold  in  determining  the  significance  of  impacts  to  wild  horses  and  burros 
addresses  the  following  foundational  question: 

• Would  the  proposed  project  result  in  a loss  of  HMA  or  herd  area  acres? 

The  DRECP  Environmental  Impact  Report/Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIR/EIS)  is  a 
programmatic  document  designed  primarily  to  analyze  typical  impacts  rather  than  site- 
specific  impacts.  Project-specific  impacts  would  be  assessed  during  the  permitting  process 
and  in  supplemental  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA)  and  California  Environ- 
mental Quality  Act  (CEQA)  documents.  It  is  important  to  note  that  because  it  is  not  yet 
known  where  alternative  energy  projects  may  be  developed,  it  is  possible  that  wild  horse 
and  burro  HMAs  or  herd  areas  could  be  unaffected.  This  impact  analysis  is  built  around 
tables  displaying  HMAs  and  herd  area  acreage  in  the  10  DRECP  ecoregion  subareas  and 
within  DFAs  or  Conservation  Planning  Areas. 

IV.17.1.2  CEQA  Standards  of  Significance 

Both  wild  horses  and  burros  are  located  predominantly  on  federal  lands,  mainly  within 
HMAs  and  herd  areas  located  within  BLM-administered  lands;  therefore,  a CEQA-level 
analysis  does  not  apply  to  wild  horses  and  burros. 
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IV.17. 2 Typical  Impacts  Common  to  All  Action  Alternatives 

The  potential  effects  of  renewable  energy  development  [solar,  wind,  and  geothermal)  and 
its  associated  right-of-way  (ROW)  requirements  (major  transmission,  generator  tie  lines 
[gen-ties],  and  substations)  on  wild  horse  and  burro  HMAs  and  herd  areas  within  the  Plan 
Area  were  evaluated  by  reviewing  the  Solar  Programmatic  EIS  (Solar  PEIS),  Wind  Program- 
matic EIS,  and  Geothermal  Programmatic  EIS,  and  assessing  their  future  potential  effects. 

This  section  analyzes  the  impacts — direct  and  indirect — typical  of  solar,  wind,  and  geo- 
thermal energy  development  and  its  associated  ROW  requirements.  DRECP  alternatives 
would  ultimately  result  in  future  renewable  energy  development  within  identified  DFAs, 
and  each  project  would  undergo  an  individual  NEPA  and/or  CEQA  analysis.  Impacts  related 
to  renewable  energy  projects  and  their  associated  facilities  would  vary  depending  upon  the 
technology  proposed,  the  location  of  the  project  area,  the  time  and  degree  of  disturbance, 
and  the  size  and  complexity  of  the  facility. 

Short-term  impacts  would  happen  both  during  and  following  construction  (e.g.,  construc- 
tion noise  during  development).  Long-term  impacts  would  happen  after  completion  of  both 
development  and  construction;  all  ground  disturbances  are  considered  to  be  long- 
term impacts. 

IV.17.2.1  Impacts  of  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development 
IV.17.2.1.1  Impacts  of  Site  Characterization 

Site  characterization  for  individual  projects  may  include  construction  of  temporary  access 
roads,  erection  of  meteorological  towers,  construction  of  geotechnical  borings,  or  other 
activities  associated  with  site  reconnaissance.  Activities  and  noise  from  pre-construction 
site  characterization  could  force  wild  horses  and  burros  to  change  their  travel  routes  and 
grazing  grounds.  Surveying  activities  could  alter  migration  routes  if  additional  roads  or 
routes  are  developed,  especially  if  fence  construction  blocks  travel  paths.  Pre-construction 
fencing  activities  would  be  expected  to  be  minimal.  Additional  roads  would  improve  human 
access  to  previously  inaccessible  areas  and  potentially  degrade  habitat.  Noise  from  vehicles 
and  drilling  (primarily  for  geothermal  exploration)  could  disrupt  grazing  activities  and 
alter  travel  routes  as  animals  avoid  those  areas.  The  magnitude  and  extent  of  the  impact  of 
these  behavioral  changes  would  depend  upon  current  land  use  (BLM  2008). 

IV.17.2.1.2  Impacts  of  Construction  and  Decommissioning 

Activities  associated  with  construction  of  individual  projects  may  include  ground-disturbing 
activities  (e.g.,  grading  and  vegetation  clearing),  excavation,  construction  of  large-scale 
fencing  (in  particular  for  solar  and  geothermal  projects),  and  construction  traffic.  The 
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construction  and  decommissioning  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  facilities  could 
alter  both  rangeland  vegetation  and  wild  horse  and  burro  behavior  in  HMAs  or  herd  areas 
in  a number  of  ways. 

Potential  effects  to  vegetation  and  rangeland  health  within  HMAs  include  (Lovich  and 
Ennen  2011): 

• Loss  of  forage  and  water  for  wild  horses  and  burros  in  areas  cleared  of  vegetation  for 
renewable  energy  and  transmission  facility  development. 

• Wild  horses  and  burros  may  be  displaced  from  the  areas  of  renewable  energy  and 
transmission  facility  development.  This  would  be  especially  true  for  larger  projects 
that  require  fencing  such  as  solar  PV  or  solar  thermal  projects. 

• Depending  on  the  vegetation  in  individual  HMAs,  it  might  be  necessary  to  reduce  the 
appropriate  management  level  [AML),  which  is  the  maximum  number  of  animals 
sustainable  on  an  annual  basis  as  matched  to  the  forage  availability  on  the  remain- 
ing portion(s)  of  HMAs  [BLM  2012).  A reduction  of  AML  could  necessitate  the 
gathering,  care,  and  holding  of  animals  in  excess  of  the  revised  AML,  and  would  be 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  Wild  Free-Roaming  Horses  and  Burros  Act  of 
1971.  This  can  be  a lengthy,  time-consuming  effort  that  would  be  subject  to  [work- 
force] and  budget  constraints  [BLM  2012). 

• Construction  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  facility  projects  may  introduce 
non-native  invasive  plant  species  during  construction  and  decommissioning  phases. 
Vehicles  entering  sites  from  various  locations  and  habitats  can  introduce  non-native 
invasive  species;  soil  disturbance  during  construction  can  also  provide  opportu- 
nities for  non-native  invasive  species  to  encroach  upon  native  vegetation  and  alter 
the  nature  of  the  forage  available  to  wild  horses  and  burros. 

• Placement  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  facilities  may  fragment  rangeland 
habitat  within  the  HMAs  and  reduce  the  long-term  sustainability  and  quality  of  the 
habitat  and  forage  for  wild  horses  and  burros. 

• For  geothermal  energy  development,  sump  pits  could  provide  a catch  basin  for 
rainwater  [an  assumed  water  source).  Sump  pits  often  contain  high  concentrations 
of  minerals  and  chemicals  from  the  drilling  fluids,  which  can  be  toxic  to  wild  horses 
and  burros.  Acreage  dedicated  to  well  pads  and  needed  equipment  would  reduce 
habitat.  Aboveground  pipelines  could  pose  minimal-to-moderate  obstacles  in 
migration,  depending  upon  their  placement  and  size  [BLM  2008). 
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Renewable  energy  and  transmission  facility  construction  and  decommissioning  may  include 
the  following  potential  effects  to  the  well-being  and  behavior  of  wild  horses  and  burros: 

• Avoidance  of  construction  noise  may  lead  to  disrupted  foraging  and  movement 
patterns  of  wild  horses  and  burros,  particularly  during  the  peak  foaling  season  of 
March  through  June. 

• Construction  may  require  the  physical  removal  or  relocation  of  wild  horses  and 
burros,  which  could  in  turn  disrupt  foraging  and  movement  patterns. 

• Blockage  of  frequently  used  habitat  or  movement  corridors  due  to  facility  develop- 
ment could  affect  wild  horses  and  burros,  depending  on  the  proximity  of  the  HMAs 
to  development  locations. 

• Fugitive  dust  created  by  construction  vehicles  may  reduce  road  visibility  and  increase 
the  probability  that  wild  horses  or  burros  may  be  either  wounded  or  killed  by 
vehicle  traffic. 

IV.17.2.1.3  Impacts  of  Operations  and  Maintenance 

The  operations  and  maintenance  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  facilities  would 
generally  have  minimal  impacts  to  horses  and  burros  in  HMAs  or  herd  areas  other  than  the 
displacement  and  loss  of  foraging  habitat  described  under  construction.  Wind  and  trans- 
mission facilities  would  generally  have  lower  operations-related  impacts  due  to  the  smaller 
footprints  of  these  technologies  and  because  the  technologies  do  not  require  large-scale 
ROW  fencing.  Once  constructed,  wind  and  transmission  facilities  would  not  prevent  horse 
or  burro  land  use  other  than  in  areas  physically  occupied  by  the  facilities  (BLM  2012). 
Access  to  renewable  energy  facilities  (especially  in  remote  locations)  for  operations  or 
maintenance  may  cause  disturbance,  injury,  or  harassment  of  wild  horses  and  burros  by 
vehicles  and  activity  noise  along  roadways  and  other  ROWs.  For  geothermal  facilities,  noise 
disturbance  from  operations  and  maintenance  may  impact  wild  horses  and  burros  [Lovich 
and  Ennen  2011). 

IV.17.2.2  Impacts  of  the  Reserve  Design 

Impacts  on  wild  horses  and  burros  from  Reserve  Design  Lands  would  be  primarily  benefi- 
cial, specifically  due  to  conservation  actions  within  and  adjacent  to  HMAs.  Conservation 
actions  that  preserve,  enhance,  or  restore  vegetation  communities  and  important  wild 
horse  and  burro  habitat  features  would  also  benefit  their  populations.  In  addition,  the  des- 
ignation of  conservation  areas  within  and  adjacent  to  wild  horse  and  burro  HMAs  would 
preclude  development,  removing  potential  future  disturbances. 
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Many  Conservation  and  Management  Actions  [CMAs]  under  the  action  alternatives  would 
benefit  wild  horses  and  burros,  particularly  those  that  conserve  water,  vegetation,  or  habi- 
tat resources.  Resource  setback  standards  (AM-PW-3)  would  also  benefit  wild  horses  and 
burros,  particularly  those  in  riparian  areas  that  provide  water  and  forage  sources. 

CMAs  specific  to  wild  horses  and  burros  require  compliance  with  the  Wild  Free-Roaming 
Horses  and  Burros  Act  of  1971  for  guidance  [e.g.,  access  to  forage,  water,  shelter,  open 
space,  and  retaining  the  HMA  boundaries).  Expansion  of  HMA  boundaries  would  require  a 
Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  [LUPA),  which  would  be  paid  for  by  the  project  applicant  if  they 
wanted  to  develop  in  the  HMA. 

Conservation  actions  requiring  on-the-ground  surveys  or  other  ground-disturbing  activi- 
ties may  adversely  impact  both  wild  horses  and  burros,  though  these  impacts  would  be 
both  minimal  and  temporary. 

IV.17.2.3  Impacts  of  BLM  Land  Use  Plan  Decisions 

IV.  1 7.2.3. 1 Impacts  of  Renewable  Energy  Development  and  Transmission  on 
BLM  Lands 

The  typical  impacts  from  the  various  renewable  energy  and  transmission  technologies  on 
BLM  lands  would  be  the  same  as  those  described  in  Section  IV.17.2.1.  However,  the  specific 
locations  in  which  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  will  be  allowed  by 
LUPA  decisions  vary  by  alternative,  which  may  either  encourage  or  restrict  development  in 
some  areas,  including  wild  horse  and  burro  HMAs. 

IV.  17.2.3.2  Impacts  of  BLM  Land  Designations  and  Management  Actions 

Because  the  BLM  LUPA  land  designations  would  be  managed  to  protect  ecological,  historic, 
cultural,  scenic,  scientific,  and  recreation  resources  and  values,  they  would  also  confer  gen- 
eral protection  for  wild  horses  and  burros,  particularly  in  areas  adjacent  to  HMAs.  While 
other  land  uses  are  allowed  within  these  areas,  other  uses  must  be  compatible  with  the 
resources  and  values  that  the  land  designation  is  intended  to  protect,  including  natural 
resources  used  by  wild  horses  and  burros. 

Details  on  allowable  uses  and  management  within  National  Landscape  Conservation  Sys- 
tem (NLCS)  lands  are  presented  in  the  proposed  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  described  in 
Volume  II.  Details  on  the  goals,  objectives,  allowable  uses,  and  management  actions  for 
each  Area  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern  (ACEC)  and  Special  Recreation  Management 
Area  [SRMA)  are  presented  in  the  LUPA  worksheets  in  Appendix  H. 
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IV.17.2.4  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan  and  General 
Conservation  Plan 

The  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan  [NCCP)  would  be  administered  by  the  California 
Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  (CDFW]  and  apply  to  the  entire  Plan  Area.  The  General 
Conservation  Plan  (GCP)  would  be  administered  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
(USFWS)  and  would  apply  to  nonfederal  lands,  a subset  of  the  entire  Plan  Area. 

IV.  1 7.2.4. 1 Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan 

The  impacts  of  renewable  energy  development  permitted  under  the  NCCP  would  be  the 
same  as  those  defined  for  the  Plan-wide  impacts,  including  the  typical  impacts  described  in 
Section  IV.17.2  and  for  each  alternative. 

IV.  1 7.2.4. 2 General  Conservation  Plan 

Renewable  energy  development  permitted  under  the  GCP  would  be  applicable  to  nonfede- 
ral land  only.  The  Wild  Free  Roaming  Horses  and  Burros  Act  protects  these  resources  only 
on  BLM  and  U.S.  Forest  Service  (USFS]  lands.  Therefore,  impacts  to  HMAs  and  herd  areas 
are  analyzed  for  BLM  lands  only. 

IV.17.3  Impact  Analysis  by  Alternative 

The  following  sections  present  impact  analysis  for  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  Preferred 
Alternative,  and  Alternatives  1 through  4. 

IV.17.3.1  No  Action  Alternative 

The  No  Action  Alternative  assumes  that  the  state's  renewable  energy  goals  would  be 
achieved  without  the  DRECP  and  that  renewable  energy  [approximately  20,000  megawatts 
[MW]),  transmission  development,  and  mitigation  for  projects  in  the  Plan  Area  would  be 
developed  on  a project-by-project  basis  in  a pattern  consistent  with  past  and  ongoing 
renewable  energy  and  transmission  projects. 

Any  areas  currently  excluded  from  development  by  statute,  regulation,  or  proclamation 
would  retain  those  exclusions.  Any  areas  administratively  excluded  would  continue  to  be 
assessed  based  on  management  guidance  from  BLM  field  office  land  use  plans.  Without  the 
DRECP,  renewable  energy  development  would  likely  continue  to  be  fragmented,  resulting 
in  the  increased  likelihood  of  fragmentation  of  wild  horse  and  burro  ranges,  resources, 
and  habitat. 
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IV,17.3,1.1  Impacts  Within  the  Entire  Plan  Area  in  No  Action  Alternative 

IV.17. 3.1. 1.1  Impacts  and  Mitigation  for  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development 
in  No  Action  Alternative 

Potential  impacts  to  wild  horse  and  burro  HMAs  and  herd  areas  from  renewable  energy 
and  transmission  facility  development  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  follow. 

Impact  Assessment 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  there  are  approximately  563,000  HMA  acres  within  the 
California  Desert  Conservation  Area  [CDCA]  boundaries,  and  approximately  1,644,000 
herd  area  acres  that  overlap  with  available  development  areas  [Figure  lV.17-1). 

• HMAs:  Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  potential  solar  energy  development  [avail- 
able development  areas)  would  overlap  with  wild  horse  and  burro  HMAs  on  approx- 
imately 3,000  acres  within  the  Chicago  Valley  HMA  in  the  Kingston  and  Funeral 
Mountains  ecoregion  subarea  [Figure  lV.17-1). 

• Herd  Areas:  Available  solar  energy  development  areas  would  overlap  with  herd 
areas  on  approximately  9,000  acres  and  transmission  would  overlap  with  approxi- 
mately 500  herd  area  acres,  primarily  within  the  Kingston  and  Funeral  Mountains 
and  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains  ecoregion  subareas  [Figure  lV.17-1). 

• Total  potential  overlap  of  HMAs  and  herd  areas  with  renewable  energy  and  trans- 
mission facility  development  within  available  development  areas  would  be  approxi- 
mately 12,000  acres  for  solar  energy  and  500  acres  for  transmission  development. 

Potential  impacts  to  wild  horses  and  burros  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  follow. 

Impact  WH-1:  Plan  components  would  result  in  loss  of  forage  for  wild  horses  and  burros. 

Renewable  energy  and  transmission  facilities  could  be  built  on  approximately  12,000  acres 
of  HMAs  and  herd  areas.  Construction  and  decommissioning  may  result  in  the  long-term 
loss  of  forage  for  wild  horses  and  burros  in  areas  cleared  of  vegetation.  Non-native  invasive 
plant  species  may  also  be  introduced  to  project  areas  during  construction  and  decommis- 
sioning. Soil  disturbance  during  construction  can  also  allow  non-native  invasive  species  to 
encroach  upon  native  vegetation  and  alter  the  nature  of  the  forage  available  to  wild  horses 
and  burros.  The  loss  of  forage  would  be  analyzed  on  a case-by-case  basis  for  each  potential 
renewable  energy  project,  and  mitigation  similar  to  that  used  for  existing  projects  would 
reduce  impacts. 
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Impact  WH-2:  Plan  components  would  result  in  displacement  of  wild  horses  and  burros. 

Construction  and  decommissioning  activities  (e.g.,  dust,  noise,  vegetation  removal,  human 
presence]  may  lead  to  short-term  displacement  of  wild  horses  and  burros  from  areas 
commonly  used  for  water,  forage,  and  breeding  and  foaling  (Peak  foaling  season  is  March 
through  June). 

Impact  WH-3:  Plan  components  would  reduce  access  to  wild  horse  and  burro  habitat  or 
require  relocation. 

Construction  and  decommissioning  activities  may  fragment  wild  horse  and  burro  rangeland 
habitat  or  block  access  to  important  habitat  features  [e.g.,  forage,  water]  within  HMAs  and 
reduce  the  long-term  sustainability  and  quality  of  both  habitat  and  forage.  If  renewable 
energy  and  transmission  development  reduces  access  to  wild  horse  and  burro  habitat,  it 
may  require  relocation  of  the  animals  or  a reduced  AML,  which  could  disrupt  foraging  and 
movement  patterns.  Any  relocation  would  be  subject  to  appropriate  laws  and  regulations. 

Renewable  energy  and  transmission  facilities  could  fragment  rangeland  habitat  within  the 
HMAs,  and  reduce  the  long-term  sustainability  and  quality  of  both  habitat  and  forage.  Con- 
centration of  minerals  and  chemicals  from  geothermal  development  could  also  be  toxic  to 
wild  horses  and  burros,  further  reducing  available  foraging  habitat. 

Impact  WH-4:  Plan  components  would  result  in  injury,  harassment,  or  increased 
mortality  due  to  construction  or  operations  and  maintenance  activities. 

Construction  and  decommissioning  activities  would  result  in  fugitive  dust  from  construc- 
tion vehicles  that  could  reduce  road  visibility  and  increase  wild  horse  and  burro  injury  and 
death  from  vehicle  traffic  [generally  a short-term  impact].  Operations  and  maintenance 
activities  may  result  in  long-term  disturbance,  injury,  or  harassment  of  wild  horses  and 
burros  by  vehicles  and  noise  along  roadways  and  other  ROWs. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Existing  laws  and  regulations  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  renewable  energy  development 
projects  in  the  absence  of  the  DRECP.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  III.  Because  this  EIR/EIS  addresses  amendments  to  BLM's  land  use  plans, 
those  plans  are  addressed  separately  and  are  not  included  in  this  chapter.  The  require- 
ments of  relevant  regulations  would  reduce  impacts  through  the  following  mechanisms: 

• The  Wild  Free-Roaming  Horses  and  Burros  Act  of  1971  [16  United  States  Code 
[U.S.C.]  1331-1340],  as  amended  by  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act 
[FLPMA]  and  the  Public  Rangelands  Improvement  Act  of  1978,  provides  for  protec- 
tion of  wild,  free-roaming  horses  and  burros.  It  directs  BLM  and  USFS  to  manage 
such  animals  on  the  public  lands  under  their  jurisdiction. 
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Mitigation 

Mitigation  measures  adopted  for  recently  approved  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
development  projects  would  likely  be  the  same  as  those  applied  under  the  No  Action  Alter- 
native. Examples  include: 

• Coordinating  with  BLM  and  other  stakeholders  to  avoid,  minimize,  and/or  mitigate 
impacts  to  wild  horses  and  burros  and  their  herd  management  areas. 

• Identifying  wild  horses  and  burros  and  their  HMAs  near  a proposed  project  and 
managing  impacts  by  installing  fences  and  access  control,  providing  movement  cor- 
ridors, delineating  open  range,  and  requiring  traffic  management  measures. 

• Providing  access  to  water  sources  or  avoiding  impacts  to  water  sources. 

IV.17.3. 1.1.2  Impacts  From  Reserve  Design  in  the  No  Action  Alternative 

The  No  Action  Alternative  has  no  reserve  design,  but  without  approval  of  an  action  alterna- 
tive, there  would  be  continued  protection  of  existing  Legislatively  and  Legally  Protected 
Areas  (LLPAs)  like  wilderness  areas  and  other  conservation  areas  including  ACECs,  HMAs, 
and  Desert  Wildlife  Management  Areas.  In  addition,  under  the  No  Action  Alternative, 
renewable  energy  projects  would  continue  to  be  evaluated  and  approved  in  accordance 
with  project-specific  mitigation  requirements. 

Potential  impacts  to  wild  horse  and  burro  HMAs  and  herd  areas  from  existing  BLM  conserva- 
tion land  designations  [such  as  ACECs  and  SRMAs)  under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  follow: 

• HMAs:  Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  approximately  12,000  HMA  acres  overlap 
existing  ACECs,  and  approximately  25,000  HMA  acres  overlap  with  existing  SRMAs 
and  areas  managed  for  recreation  emphasis  [total  of  approximately  37,000  acres,  or 
about  7%  of  HMA  acres  in  the  Plan  Area). 

• Herd  Areas:  Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  there  are  approximately  413,000 
acres  within  ACECs  and  approximately  28,000  within  SRMAs  and  areas  managed  for 
recreation  [total  of  approximately  441,000  acres,  or  about  27%  of  herd  area  acres  in 
the  Plan  Area). 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  there  would  be  no  change  to  existing  BLM  Conservation 
Designations,  HMAs,  or  herd  areas.  There  would  be  no  impacts  from  conservation  land  des- 
ignations on  HMAs  and  herd  areas. 

Any  mitigation  measures  within  or  adjacent  to  HMAs  or  herd  areas,  under  the  No  Action 
Alternative,  would  likely  result  in  beneficial  effects  such  as  improved  forage  from  revegeta- 
tion efforts  and  improved  water  sources  or  access  to  water.  However,  the  No  Action  Alter- 
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native  would  not  establish  a reserve  design  to  guide  locations  of  future  BLM  land  designa- 
tions or  where  reserves  could  be  assembled.  In  addition,  renewable  energy  development 
would  continue  in  a fragmented  and  scattered  manner.  Conservation  or  mitigation  mea- 
sures would  continue  to  be  determined  on  a case-by-case  basis. 

IV.17.3.1.2  Impacts  on  BLM  Lands  of  Existing  BLM  Land  Use  Plans  in  No 
Action  Alternative 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  BLM  land  use  plans  within  the  Plan  Area  would 
continue  to  be  implemented  within  BLM-administered  lands.  These  land  use  plans  would 
continue  to  allow  for  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  within  certain  land 
designations,  including  Solar  PEIS  Solar  Energy  Zones  [SEZs),  Solar  PEIS  Variance  Lands, 
and  designated  corridors.  These  projects  would  continue  to  require  LUPAs  if  they  are  sited 
outside  of  SEZs,  Variance  Lands  and  designated  corridors. 

Wild  horse  and  burro  HMAs  and  herd  areas  are  located  predominantly  within  BLM- 
administered  lands  within  the  DRECP.  Impacts  to  wild  horses  and  burros  on  BLM- 
administered  lands  under  existing  land  use  plans  would  be  the  same  as  discussed  in  Sec- 
tion IV.17.3.1.1.1. 

IV.17.3.1.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan  in  No 
Action  Alternative 

The  NCCP  would  apply  to  all  lands  within  the  Plan  Area.  In  the  absence  of  Plan  implementa- 
tion, the  NCCP  would  not  be  approved  and  no  incidental  take  permits  would  be  issued 
under  the  NCCP.  Projects  would  continue  to  be  considered  by  the  appropriate  lead  agency 
on  an  individual  basis.  The  impacts  that  would  occur  in  the  absence  of  the  NCCP  would  be 
the  same  as  those  described  in  Section  IV.17.3.1.1.1  (Plan-wide  analysis]. 

IV.17.3.1.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan  in  No  Action  Alternative 

As  described  in  Appendix  M,  the  GCP  would  apply  to  nonfederal  lands  in  the  Plan  Area. 

Wild  horses  and  burros  are  found  predominately  on  federal  lands,  mainly  within  HMAs  and 
herd  areas  located  on  BLM-administered  lands;  therefore,  the  GCP  would  have  little  impact 
on  wild  horse  and  burro  resources. 

IV.17.3.1.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area  in  No  Action  Alternative 

IV.17.3.1.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Additional  transmission  lines  would  be  needed  to  deliver  renewable  energy  to  load  centers 
[areas  of  high  demand)  outside  the  Plan  Area.  It  is  assumed  that  new  Outside  of  Plan  Area 
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transmission  lines  would  use  existing  transmission  corridors  between  the  Plan  Area  and 
existing  substations  in  the  more  heavily  populated  portions  of  the  state.  Transmission  line 
development  occurs  within  long  linear  corridors  that  traverse  all  types  of  land  uses,  includ- 
ing urban  areas  with  high-density  residential  and  commercial  land  uses.  The  Out  of  Plan 
areas  through  which  new  transmission  lines  might  be  constructed  include  the  San  Diego, 
Los  Angeles,  North  Palm  Springs-Riverside,  and  Central  Valley  areas.  These  areas  and  cor- 
ridors are  described  in  Volume  111,  Section  111.17.5. 

The  only  transmission  area  with  wild  horse  and  burro  HMAs  and  herd  areas  is  in  the  North 
Palm  Springs-Riverside  area.  Approximately  4 miles  of  the  Morongo  herd  area  would  be 
traversed  by  a corridor.  The  Palm  Canyon  HMA  and  herd  area  would  be  approximately  1.5 
miles  from  a corridor. 

Transmission  lines  are  linear  features  with  mostly  cleared  land  under  them.  They  would 
not  create  a barrier  to  or  displace  horses  and  burros.  In  addition,  limited  herd  area  is  tra- 
versed by  a corridor.  Impacts  on  wild  horses  and  burros  within  the  Plan  Area  would  there- 
fore not  occur  outside  the  Plan  Area. 

Impacts  within  the  Plan  Area,  but  not  expected  to  occur  outside  the  Plan  Area  transmission 
corridors,  are: 

• WH-1:  Plan  components  would  result  in  loss  of  forage  for  wild  horses  and  burros. 

• WH-2:  Plan  components  would  result  in  displacement  of  wild  horses  and  burros. 

• WH-3:  Plan  components  would  reduce  access  to  wild  horse  and  burro  habitat  or 
require  relocation. 

• WH-4:  Plan  components  would  result  in  injury,  harassment,  or  increased  mortality 
from  construction,  operations,  or  maintenance  activities. 

IV.17.3.1.5.2  Impacts  of  Existing  BLM  Land  Use  Plans  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  existing  BLM  CDCA  Plan  would  continue  to  be  imple- 
mented on  CDCA  lands.  The  existing  land  designations,  such  as  existing  protected  areas, 
ACECs,  and  National  Historic  Trails,  would  continue  to  be  managed  to  protect  their  associ- 
ated values  and  resources.  Renewable  energy  and  transmission  projects  would  continue  to 
be  developed  through  BLM's  existing  policies.  Impacts  on  wild  horses  and  burros  would  be 
of  the  types  described  in  Section  IV.17. 2.1,  with  similar  mitigation  measures  undertaken  on 
a case-by-case  basis. 

Potential  impacts  to  wild  horse  and  burro  HMAs  and  herd  areas  resulting  from  BLM  land 
use  plan  decisions  outside  the  Plan  Area  follow.  There  are  approximately  248,000  acres  of 
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wild  horse  and  burro  HMAs  and  approximately  547,000  acres  of  herd  areas  on  BLM  LUPA  < 

lands  outside  the  Plan  Area  (total  of  approximately  795,000  acres). 

• HMAs:  Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  there  are  approximately  6,000  HMA  acres 
within  ACECs,  and  approximately  182,000  HMA  acres  within  SRMAs  and  areas  man- 
aged for  recreation  (total  of  approximately  188,000  acres  or  about  75%  of  HMA 
acres  outside  the  Plan  Area). 

• Herd  Areas:  For  herd  areas,  there  are  approximately  33,000  acres  within  ACECs 
and  approximately  257,000  acres  within  SRMAs  and  areas  managed  for  recreation 
emphasis  (total  of  approximately  290,000  acres  or  about  53%  of  herd  area  acres  in 
the  Plan  Area). 

Impacts  to  wild  horses  and  burros  on  BLM-administered  lands  under  existing  land  use 
plans  outside  the  Plan  Area  would  be  the  same  as  discussed  in  Section  IV.17. 3. 1.1.1. 

IV.  17.3.2  Preferred  Alternative 

IV.17. 3.2.1  Plan  Wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP: 

Preferred  Alternative 

IV.17.3.2.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  From  Renewable  Energy  and  ^ 

Transmission  Development 

Potential  impacts  to  wild  horse  and  burro  HMAs  and  herd  areas  from  renewable  energy 
and  transmission  facility  development  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  are  summarized 
and  shown  in  Figure  IV.17-2. 

Impact  Assessment 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  wild  horse  and  burro  herd  areas  would  overlap  with  DFAs 
as  follows: 

• HMAs:  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  no  HMA  acres  would  occur  within  DFAs 
(Figure  IV.17-2). 

• Herd  Areas:  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  approximately  3,000  herd  area  acres 
would  occur  within  DFAs  (1,700  acres  solar,  200  acres  wind,  500  geothermal,  and 
200  acres  in  transmission  corridors),  primarily  within  the  Cadiz  Valley  and 
Chocolate  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea  (Figure  IV.17-2). 

In  areas  where  DFAs  overlap  with  herd  areas,  potential  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
development  would  have  the  following  impacts:  < 
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Impact  WH-1:  Plan  components  would  result  in  loss  of  forage  for  wild  horses  and  burros. 

Renewable  energy  and  transmission  facilities  could  potentially  be  developed  on 
approximately  3,000  acres  of  herd  areas  in  the  Plan  Area.  As  described  under  the  No 
Action  Alternative,  this  may  result  in  the  long-term  loss  of  forage  for  wild  horses  and 
burros  and  the  introduction  of  non-native  invasive  plant  species  that  may  alter  the 
nature  of  available  forage. 

Impact  WH-2:  Plan  components  would  result  in  displacement  of  wild  horses  and  burros. 

Construction  and  decommissioning  activities  on  or  near  herd  areas  may  lead  to  short-term 
displacement  of  wild  horses  and  burros  from  areas  commonly  used  for  water,  forage,  and 
breeding  and  foaling  (Peak  foaling  season  is  March  through  June). 

Impact  WH-3:  Plan  components  would  reduce  access  to  wild  horse  and  burro  habitat  or 
require  relocation. 

Construction  and  decommissioning  activities  may  fragment  wild  horse  and  burro  rangeland 
habitat  or  block  access  to  important  habitat  features,  reducing  the  long-term  sustainability 
and  quality  of  the  habitat  and  forage.  Loss  of  habitat  or  fragmentation  may  occur  if  projects 
are  located  in  herd  areas. 

Impact  WH-4:  Plan  components  would  result  in  injury,  harassment,  or  increased 
mortality  due  to  construction  or  operations  and  maintenance  activities. 

Construction  and  decommissioning  activities  would  result  in  fugitive  dust  from  construc- 
tion vehicles  that  could  reduce  road  visibility  and  increase  the  possibility  of  wild  horse  and 
burro  injury  or  death  from  traffic  (generally  a short-term  impact).  Operations  and  mainte- 
nance activities  may  result  in  long-term  disturbance,  injury,  or  harassment  of  wild  horses 
and  burros  by  vehicles  and  noise  along  roadways  and  other  ROWs. 

Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

Study  Area  Lands  refer  to  three  categories  of  lands  shown  on  alternative  maps:  Future 
Assessment  Areas  (FAAs),  Special  Analysis  Areas  (SAAs)  and  DRECP  Variance  Lands. 

Future  Assessment  Areas.  Lands  within  FAAs  are  neither  reserve  lands  nor  DFAs;  they 
are  simply  areas  that  are  deferred  for  future  assessment.  The  future  assessment  will  deter- 
mine their  suitability  for  renewable  energy  development  or  for  ecological  conservation.  If 
renewable  energy  facilities  are  built  FAA  lands,  a LUPA  would  not  be  required.  FAAs  for 
each  alternative  are  shown  in  Table  lV.1-2  and  Figure  111.3-1  in  Volume  11.  The  FAAs  repre- 
sent areas  where  renewable  energy  development  or  inclusion  in  the  reserve  design  could 
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be  implemented  through  an  amendment  to  the  DRECP,  though  additional  assessment 
would  be  required. 

Development  of  the  FAAs  would  not  impact  wild  horses  and  burros  or  their  associated 
HMAs  and  herd  areas. 


Special  Analysis  Areas.  There  are  two  areas  defined  as  SAAs,  which  are  areas  subject  to 
ongoing  analysis.  These  areas  (located  in  the  Silurian  Valley  and  just  west  of  U.S.  Route  395 
(U.S.  395)  have  high  value  for  renewable  energy  development,  and  also  high  value  for  eco- 
logical and  cultural  conservation  and  recreation.  SAA  lands  are  expected  to  be  designated 
in  the  Final  DRECP  as  DFAs  or  included  in  the  reserve  design.  Development  of  the  SAAs 
would  not  impact  wild  horses  and  burros  or  their  HMAs  and  herd  areas. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  as  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered  Activities 
could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  plan  amendment.  However, 
development  of  renewable  energy  projects  on  Variance  Lands  would  not  require  a BLM 
LUPA,  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  loca- 
tion were  undesignated.  Development  of  the  DRECP  Variance  Lands  would  not  impact  wild 
horses  and  burros  or  their  HMAs  and  herd  areas. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

The  implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well 
as  the  development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other 
lands.  The  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development  covered  by  the  Plan  would  be 
lessened  in  several  ways.  First,  the  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alternative,  including 
specific  biological  reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  Also,  the  implemen- 
tation of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations,  and  standards  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  proj- 
ect development.  If  significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  implementation  of  CMAs  and 
compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  then  specific  mitigation  measures  are  rec- 
ommended in  this  section. 


Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  (presented  in  Volume  11,  Section 
11.3.1.1)  defines  specific  actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  con- 
servation strategy  includes  definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative.  While  the  CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM  lands  only,  this  analysis 
assumes  that  all  CMAs  would  also  apply  to  nonfederal  lands. 

/ 
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CMAs  for  wild  horses  and  burros,  including  HMAs  and  herd  areas,  on  BLM-administered 
lands  are  listed  in  Volume  II  and  include  actions  that  apply  to  project-specific  activities. 

The  CMAs  pertinent  to  wild  horses  and  burros  for  DFAs,  DRECP  Variance  Lands,  FAAs,  and 
SAAs  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  follow: 

• Incorporate  all  guidance  provided  by  the  Wild  Free-Roaming  Horses  and  Burros  Act 
of  1971,  its  amendments,  associated  regulations,  and  any  pertinent  court  rulings. 

• Do  not  allow  development  that  would  reduce  burros'  access  to  forage,  water, 
shelter,  or  space  or  impede  their  wild,  free-roaming  behavior  in  HMAs. 

• Mitigation  can  only  occur  on  lands  where  the  animals  were  found  at  the  time  of 
passage  of  the  Act.  To  expand  the  boundaries  of  an  HMA  back  into  the  herd  area 
would  require  a land  use  plan  amendment,  the  cost  of  which  would  be  incurred  by 
the  applicant  wishing  to  develop  in  the  HMA. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  would  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  III.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized 
above  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.17.3. 1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  mitigation  measures 
would  be  applied  to  further  reduce  the  DRECP’s  adverse  impacts.  Mitigation  measures  for 
impacts  WH-1,  WH-2,  WH-3,  and  WH-4  include: 

Mitigation  Measures  for  Impact  WHl:  Plan  components  would  result  in  loss  of  forage 
for  wild  horses  and  burros. 

Mitigation  is  required  to  ensure  that  forage  lands  and  water  sources  for  wild  horses  and 
burros  remain  intact. 

WH-la  Ensure  access  to  water  sources.  During  the  lifetime  of  renewable  energy 
facilities,  renewable  energy  development  areas  should  not  eliminate  access 
to  water  sources  and  routes  to  water  sources,  or  alternate  water  sources  or 
routes  should  be  provided. 
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WH-lb  Coordinate  with  stakeholders  to  mitigate  impacts.  Coordinate  with  BLM  and 
other  stakeholders  early  in  the  planning  process  to  consider  options  to  avoid, 
minimize,  and  mitigate  impacts  on  wild  horses  and  burros  and  their  HMAs. 

WH-lc  Delineate  habitat  to  protect  wild  horses  and  burros.  Minimize  impacts  to 
wild  horses  and  burros  and  their  HMAs  by  implementing  the  following:  [1) 
install  fencing  and  access  control,  (2)  provide  movement  corridors,  (3] 
delineate  open  range,  (4]  require  traffic  management  measures  such  as  vehi- 
cle speed  limits,  (5)  ensure  access  to  or  replace  water  sources,  and  [6) 
exclude  wild  horses  and  burros  from  renewable  energy  sites. 

Mitigation  Measures  for  Impact  WH-2:  Plan  components  would  result  in  displace- 
ment of  wild  horses  and  burros.  Mitigation  Measures  WH-lb  and  WH-lc  would  prevent 
displacement  of  wild  horses  and  burros. 

Mitigation  Measures  for  Impact  WH-3:  Plan  components  would  reduce  access  to  wild 
horse  and  burro  habitat  or  require  relocation.  Mitigation  Measures  WH-la,  WH-lb,  and 
WH-lc  would  ensure  continuing  access  to  habitat  for  wild  horses  and  burros. 

Mitigation  Measures  for  Impact  WH-4:  Plan  components  would  result  in  injury, 
harassment,  or  increased  mortality  due  to  construction  or  operations  and  mainte- 
nance activities.  Mitigation  Measures  WH-lb,  and  WH-lc  would  ensure  that  wild 
horses  and  burros  remain  protected  from  the  construction  and  operation  of  renewable 
energy  facilities. 

IV.17.3.2.1.2  Impacts  of  the  Reserve  Design 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  potential  impacts  on  wild  horse  and  burro  HMAs  and  herd 
areas  from  Reserve  Design  Lands  would  be  beneficial.  The  objective  of  the  reserve  design 
under  the  Preferred  Alternative  is  to  ensure  that  renewable  energy  development  projects 
have  no  negative  impacts  on  sensitive  resources,  including  wild  horses  and  burros.  The 
proposed  ACEC  and  NLCS  designations  could  provide  beneficial  impacts  on  HMAs  and  herd 
areas  because  of  disturbance  caps  designed  to  conserve  and  protect  resource  values.  Devel- 
opment in  NLCS  lands  would  be  limited  to  1%  of  total  authorized  disturbance,  or  to  the 
level  allowed  by  collocated  ACEC/wildlife  allocations,  whichever  is  more  restrictive.  These 
disturbance  caps  and  other  management  actions  would  minimize  surface  disturbance  and 
thereby  provide  protection  for  HMAs  and  herd  areas  as  well  as  adjacent  lands.  Proposed 
SRMAs  could  potentially  have  adverse  or  beneficial  impacts  on  HMAs  and  herd  areas, 
depending  on  allowable  uses  within  the  SRMAs. 
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Potential  impacts  to  wild  horse  and  burro  HMAs  and  herd  areas  resulting  from  Reserve 
Design  Lands  designations  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  follow. 

• HMAs:  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  approximately  302,000  HMA  acres  [54%  of 
HMA  acres  in  the  Plan  Area)  would  occur  within  existing  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands  (approximately  224,000  acres  in  NLCS  lands,  5,000  acres  in  ACECs, 

22.000  in  SRMAs,  34,000  acres  within  National  Trail  Management  Corridors,  and 

18.000  in  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics). 

• Herd  Areas:  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  approximately  1,198,000  herd  area 
acres  [73%  of  herd  area  acres  in  the  Plan  Area)  would  occur  within  existing  and 
proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands  [approximately781,000  acres  in  NLCS  lands, 

209.000  acres  in  ACECs,  23,000  in  SRMAs,  58,000  acres  within  Trail  Management 
Corridors,  and  128,000  in  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics). 

IV.17.3.2,2  Impacts  of  DRECP  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  on  BLM  Land: 
Preferred  Alternative 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA,  and  the 
impacts  of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.17.3.2.2.1  Impacts  From  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

Wild  horse  and  burro  HMAs  and  herd  areas  are  located  predominantly  within  BLM- 
administered  lands  within  the  DRECP.  Impacts  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
development  [within  DFAs)  to  wild  horses  and  burros  on  BLM-administered  lands  under 
the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  the  same  as  discussed  in  Section  IV.17.3.2.1.1. 

IV.17.3.2.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

Wild  horse  and  burro  HMAs  and  herd  areas  are  located  predominantly  within  BLM- 
administered  lands  within  the  DRECP.  Impacts  of  BLM  land  designations  to  wild  horses  and 
burros  on  BLM-administered  lands  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  the  same  as 
discussed  in  Section  IV.17. 3. 2. 1.2. 

IV.17.3.23  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan: 

Preferred  Alternative 

The  analysis  of  Covered  Activities  under  the  NCCP  is  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of 
the  interagency  alternatives.  Reserve  design  features  and  other  conservation  actions  under 
the  NCCP  alternatives  represent  more  detailed  categories  of  the  reserve  design  under  the 
interagency  Plan-wide  alternatives.  These  NCCP  differences  in  reserve  design  features  do 
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not  affect  nonbiological  resources  analyzed  in  this  document,  and  the  analysis  of  reserve 
design  and  CMAs  under  the  NCCP  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of  the 
interagency  alternatives,  as  described  in  Section  IV.17.3.2.1. 

IV.  1 7.3. 2.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan 

Wild  horses  and  burros  are  found  predominately  on  federal  lands,  mainly  within  HMAs  and 
herd  areas  located  on  BLM-administered  lands.  The  GCP  applies  to  nonfederal  lands  and 
would  have  little  impact  on  wild  horse  and  burros. 

IV.  17.3.2.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.17.3.2.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

No  impacts  on  wild  horses  and  burros  are  expected  from  transmission  outside  the  Plan 
Area,  as  discussed  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.17.3.1.5.1,  Impacts  of  Trans- 
mission Outside  of  Plan  Area. 

IV.17. 3.2.S.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  there  are  approximately  248,000  acres  of  wild  horse  and 
burro  HMAs  and  547,000  acres  of  herd  areas  on  BLM  LUPA  lands  outside  the  Plan  Area 
[total  of  approximately  795,000  acres}.  Potential  impacts  to  wild  horse  and  burro  HMAs 
and  herd  areas  from  BLM  LUPA  decisions  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  COCA 
outside  the  Plan  Area  are  summarized  and  presented  in  Table  R2.17-6  [Appendix  R2}. 

• HMAs:  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  approximately  104,000  HMA  acres  [42%  of 
the  HMA  acres  outside  the  Plan  Area}  would  occur  within  existing  and  proposed 
Reserve  Design  Lands  [approximately  65,000  acres  in  NLCS  lands,  36,000  acres  in 
ACECs,  and  2,000  acres  within  Trail  Management  Corridors}. 

• Herd  Areas:  For  herd  areas,  approximately  298,000  acres  [54%  of  the  herd  area 
acres  outside  the  Plan  Area}  would  occur  within  existing  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands  [126,000  acres  in  NLCS  lands,  148,000  acres  in  ACECs,  and  24,000 
acres  within  Trail  Management  Corridors}. 

Impacts  of  BLM  land  designations  outside  the  Plan  Area  to  wild  horses  and  burros  on  BLM- 
administered  lands  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  the  same  as  discussed  in  Sec- 
tion IV.17.3.2.1.2. 
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^ IV.17.3.2.6  Comparison  of  the  Preferred  Alternative  With  No  Action  Alternative 

Chapter  IV.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native with  the  No  Action  Alternative. 

IV.17.3.2.6.1  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  With  No  Action  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

The  Preferred  Alternative  would  result  in  fewer  impacts,  overall,  to  wild  horses  and  burros 
compared  with  the  No  Action  Alternative.  The  differences  between  the  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive and  No  Action  Alternative  within  DFAs  follow. 

• HMAs:  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  no  HMA  acres  would  occur  within  DFAs 
(Figure  lV.17-2],  as  compared  with  approximately  3,000  acres  under  the  No 
Action  Alternative. 

• Herd  Areas:  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  approximately  3,000  herd  area  acres 
would  overlap  with  DFAs  compared  with  the  9,000  herd  area  acres  under  the  No 
Action  Alternative. 

• The  overall  number  of  acres  of  potential  impacts  from  renewable  energy  and  trans- 
mission development  within  DFAs  would  be  reduced  in  the  Preferred  Alternative 

^ when  compared  with  the  No  Action  Alternative.  The  DFAs  under  the  Preferred 

Alternative  would  create  more  concentrated  areas  of  development  and  therefore 
result  in  reduced  potential  adverse  impacts  on  HMAs  and  herd  areas  when  com- 
pared with  the  fragmented  available  development  areas  under  the  No  Action  Alter- 
native [See  Figures  IV.17-1  and  IV.17-2). 

The  differences  follow  between  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  No  Action  Alternative  within 
Reserve  Design  Lands. 

• HMAs:  Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  approximately  37,000  acres  occur  within 
existing  ACECs  and  SRMAs,  which  is  nearly  11,000  acres  greater  than  under  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative  [26,000  acres  of  ACECs  and  SRMAs  under  the  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive). However,  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  designate  more  overall  acres  of 
NLCS  and  Reserve  Design  Land  than  the  No  Action  Alternative  and  would  potentially 
have  greater  benefit  to  wild  horses  and  burros.  The  reserve  design  under  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative  would  create  more  concentrated  areas  of  conservation  and 
would,  therefore,  result  in  greater  potential  beneficial  impacts  on  HMAs  and  herd 
areas  as  compared  with  the  fragmented  conservation  efforts  under  the  No 

Action  Alternative. 
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• Herd  Areas:  Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  approximately  441,000  herd  area 
acres  occur  within  existing  ACECs,  SRMAs,  and  areas  managed  for  recreation 
emphasis,  which  is  about  175,000  acres  greater  than  under  the  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive [209,000  acres  of  existing  and  proposed  ACECs  and  SRMAs  under  the  Preferred 
Alternative).  However,  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  designate  more  overall 
acres  of  NLCS  and  Reserve  Design  Lands  than  the  No  Action  Alternative. 

• Overall,  there  would  be  lower  impacts  to  wild  horse  and  burro  HMAs  and  herd  areas 
under  the  Preferred  Alternative  because  of  the  increased  acreage  of  BLM  land  desig- 
nations [Reserve  Design  Lands  in  addition  to  existing  and  proposed  ACECs  and 
SRMAs)  compared  with  the  No  Action  Alternative.  The  Reserve  Design  Lands  would 
benefit  wild  horses  and  burros  by  protecting  habitat  and  forage  lands  and  capping 
the  amount  of  future  development  near  HMAs. 

IV.17.3.2.6.2  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  With  No  Action  Alternative  for  the  BLM  Land 
Use  Plan  Amendment 

Impacts  of  BLM  land  designations  to  wild  horses  and  burros  on  BLM-administered  lands 
under  the  Preferred  Alternative  as  compared  with  the  No  Action  Alternative  would  be  the 
same  as  discussed  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

IV.17.3.2.6.3  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  With  No  Action  Alternative  for  NCCP 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Sec- 
tion IV.17.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  the  Preferred 
Alternative  with  the  No  Action  Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  for  the 
Plan-wide  DRECP. 

IV.17.3.2.6.4  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  With  No  Action  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

Wild  horses  and  burros  are  found  predominately  on  federal  lands,  mainly  within  HMAs  and 
herd  areas  located  on  BLM-administered  lands;  therefore,  the  GCP  would  have  little  impact 
on  wild  horses  and  burros. 
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Alternative  1 

Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  1 

Plan-wide  impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  From  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Potential  impacts  to  wild  horse  and  burro  HMAs  and  herd  areas  from  renewable  energy 
and  transmission  facility  development  under  Alternative  1 are  summarized  and  shown  in 
Figure  lV.17-3. 

Impact  Assessment 

Under  Alternative  1,  wild  horse  and  burro  HMAs  and  herd  areas  would  overlap  with  DFAs 
as  follows: 

• HMAs:  Under  Alternative  1,  approximately  100  HMA  acres  would  occur  within  DFAs 
[primarily  solar  within  the  Centennial  HMA  in  the  Owens  River  Valley  ecoregion 
subarea)  [Figure  IV.17-3). 

• Herd  Areas:  Under  Alternative  1,  approximately  3,000  herd  area  acres  would  occur 
within  DFAs  [nearly  3,000  acres  solar  and  200  acres  transmission),  primarily  within 
the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea  [Figure  IV.17-3). 

In  areas  where  DFAs  overlap  with  HMAs  and  herd  areas,  potential  renewable  energy  and 
transmission  development  would  have  the  following  impacts: 

Impact  WH-1:  Plan  components  would  result  in  loss  of  forage  for  wild  horses  and  burros. 

There  is  potential  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  on  approximately 
3,000  acres  of  HMAs  and  herd  areas,  the  majority  of  which  would  be  on  herd  areas.  As 
described  under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  this  development  may  result  in  long-term  loss 
of  forage  for  wild  horses  and  burros.  The  introduction  of  non-native  invasive  plant  species 
may  also  alter  the  nature  of  available  forage. 

Impact  WH-2:  Plan  components  would  result  in  displacement  of  wild  horses  and  burros. 

Construction  and  decommissioning  activities  on  or  near  HMAs  and  herd  areas  may  lead  to 
short-term  displacement  of  wild  horses  and  burros  from  areas  commonly  used  for  water, 
forage,  and  breeding  and  foaling  [Peak  foaling  season  is  March  through  June). 
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Impact  WH-3:  Plan  components  would  reduce  access  to  wild  horse  and  burro  habitat  or 
require  relocation. 

Construction  and  decommissioning  activities  may  fragment  wild  horse  and  burro  rangeland 
habitat  or  block  access  to  important  habitat  features,  reducing  the  long-term  sustainability 
and  quality  of  the  habitat  and  forage.  Loss  of  habitat  or  fragmentation  would  occur  if  proj- 
ects were  located  in  HMAs  or  herd  areas. 

Impact  WH-4:  Plan  components  would  result  in  injury,  harassment,  or  increased 
mortality  due  to  construction  or  operations  and  maintenance  activities. 

Construction  and  decommissioning  activities  would  cause  fugitive  dust  from  construction 
vehicles  that  could  reduce  road  visibility  and  increase  the  possibility  of  wild  horse  or  burro 
injury  or  death  from  traffic  (generally  short-term  impact}.  Operations  and  maintenance 
activities  may  result  in  long-term  disturbance,  injury,  or  harassment  of  wild  horses  and 
burros  by  vehicles  and  noise  along  roadways  and  other  ROWs. 

Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

Future  Assessment  Areas.  There  are  no  FAAs  in  Alternative  1. 

Special  Analysis  Areas.  Designating  the  SAAs  as  conservation  would  have  no  impact  on 
wild  horses  and  burros  or  their  HMAs  and  herd  areas.  Impacts  would  be  the  same  as  those 
described  for  the  Plan-wide  reserve  design  in  Section  IV.17. 3. 3. 1.2  (Impacts  from 
Reserve  Design}. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered  Activities 
could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  plan  amendment.  However, 
the  development  of  renewable  energy  on  Variance  Lands  would  not  require  a BLM  LUPA  so 
the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  location  were 
undesignated.  Development  of  DRECP  Variance  Lands  would  not  impact  wild  horses  and 
burros  or  their  HMAs  and  herd  areas. 
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Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

The  implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well  as 
the  development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other  lands. 
The  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development  covered  by  the  Plan  would  be  lessened 
in  several  ways.  First,  the  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alternative,  including  specific 
biological  reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  Also,  the  implementation  of 
existing  laws,  orders,  regulations,  and  standards  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  project 
development.  If  significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  implementation  of  CMAs  and 
compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  then  specific  mitigation  measures  are  rec- 
ommended in  this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  1 (presented  in  Volume  II,  Section  II. 3. 1.1) 
defines  specific  actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation 
strategy  includes  definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  Alternative  1.  The 
CMAs  for  Alternative  1 for  wild  horses  and  burros  are  the  same  as  those  presented  for  the 
Preferred  Alternative  in  Section  IV.17. 3. 2. 1.1. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  III.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized 
above  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.17. 3. 1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  implementation  of 
mitigation  measures  is  required  to  reduce  the  adverse  impacts  described  for  impacts  WH-1 
through  WH-4.  Mitigation  Measures  WH-la  through  WH-lc  would  be  applied  to  further 
reduce  some  of  these  adverse  impacts.  Mitigation  measures  for  Alternative  1 are  the  same  as 
those  described  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  Section  IV.17. 3. 2. 1.1. 

IV.17. 3.3.1.2  Impacts  From  Reserve  Design 

Under  Alternative  1,  potential  impacts  on  wild  horse  and  burro  HMAs  and  herd  areas  from 
Reserve  Design  Lands  would  be  beneficial.  Proposed  ACEC  and  NLCS  designations  could 
provide  beneficial  impacts  on  HMAs  and  herd  areas  because  disturbance  caps  are  designed 
to  conserve  and  protect  resource  values.  Development  in  NLCS  lands  would  be  limited  to 
1%  of  total  authorized  disturbance,  or  to  the  level  allowed  by  collocated  ACEC/wildlife 
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allocations,  whichever  is  more  restrictive.  These  disturbance  caps  and  other  management 
actions  would  minimize  surface  disturbance  and  provide  protection  for  HMAs  and  herd 
areas,  as  well  as  adjacent  lands.  Proposed  SRMAs  could  potentially  have  adverse  or  benefi- 
cial impacts  on  HMAs  and  herd  areas,  depending  on  the  allowable  uses  within  the  SRMAs. 

Potential  impacts  to  wild  horse  and  burro  HMAs  and  herd  areas  resulting  from  Reserve 
Design  Lands  designations  under  Alternative  1 follow. 

• HMAs:  Under  Alternative  1,  there  would  be  271,000  HMA  acres  [48%  of  HMA  acres 
in  the  Plan  Area)  within  existing  and  proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands  [approximately 

99.000  acres  in  NLCS  lands,  87,000  acres  in  ACECs,  22,000  in  SRMAs,  43,000  acres 
in  wildlife  allocations,  4,000  acres  within  National  Trail  Management  Corridors,  and 

18.000  in  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics). 

• Herd  Areas:  Under  Alternative  1,  there  would  be  1,083,000  herd  area  acres  [66%  of 
herd  area  acres  in  the  Plan  Area)  within  existing  and  proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands 
[approximately  356,000  acres  in  NLCS  lands,  451,000  acres  in  ACECs,  120,000  acres 
in  wildlife  allocations,  23,000  in  SRMAs,  6,000  acres  within  Trail  Management 
Corridors,  and  128,000  in  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics). 

IV.17.33.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  on  BLM  Land: 
Alternative  1 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA,  and  the  impacts 
of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.17.3.3.2.1  Impacts  From  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

Wild  horse  and  burro  HMAs  and  herd  areas  are  located  predominantly  within  BLM- 
administered  lands  within  the  DRECP.  Impacts  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
development  [within  DFAs)  to  wild  horses  and  burros  on  BLM-administered  lands  under 
Alternative  1 would  be  the  same  as  discussed  above  in  Section  IV.17.3.3.1.1. 

IV.17.3.3.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

Wild  horse  and  burro  HMAs  and  herd  areas  are  located  predominantly  within  BLM- 
administered  lands  within  the  DRECP.  Impacts  of  BLM  land  designations  on  wild  horses 
and  burros  on  BLM-administered  lands  under  Alternative  1 would  be  the  same  as  dis- 
cussed in  Section  IV.17. 3. 3. 1.2. 
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IV.173.3.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  1 

The  analysis  of  Covered  Activities  under  the  NCCP  is  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of 
the  interagency  alternatives.  Reserve  design  features  and  other  conservation  actions  under 
the  NCCP  alternatives  represent  more  detailed  categories  of  the  reserve  design  under  the 
interagency  Plan-wide  alternatives.  These  NCCP  differences  in  reserve  design  features  do 
not  affect  nonbiological  resources  analyzed  in  this  document,  and  the  analysis  of  reserve 
design  and  CMAs  under  the  NCCP  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of  the 
interagency  alternatives,  as  described  in  Section  IV.17.3.3.1. 

IV.  1 7. 3.3.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan 

Wild  horses  and  burros  are  found  predominately  on  federal  lands,  mainly  within  HMAs  and 
herd  areas  located  on  BLM-administered  lands.  The  GCP  applies  to  nonfederal  lands  and 
would  have  little  impact  on  wild  horse  and  burro  resources. 

IV.  17.3.3.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.17.3.3.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

No  impacts  on  wild  horses  and  burros  are  expected  from  transmission  outside  the  Plan 
Area,  as  discussed  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.17.3.1.5.1,  Impacts  of  Trans- 
mission Outside  of  Plan  Area. 

IV.17.3.3.5.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Potential  impacts  to  wild  horses  and  burros,  HMAs,  and  herd  areas  resulting  from  BLM 
LUPA  decisions  under  Alternative  1 follow. 

The  BLM  LUPA  for  wild  horse  and  burro  HMAs  and  herd  areas  includes  BLM-administered 
lands  under  the  BLM  CDCA  Plan.  There  are  approximately  248,000  acres  of  wild  horse  and 
burro  HMAs  and  547,000  acres  of  herd  areas  on  BLM  LUPA  lands  outside  the  Plan  Area 
(total  of  approximately  795,000  acres). 

• HMAs:  Under  Alternative  1,  there  would  be  approximately  83,000  HMA  acres  (33% 
of  HMA  acres  outside  the  Plan  Area)  within  existing  and  proposed  Reserve  Design 
Lands  (approximately  50,000  acres  in  NLCS  lands  and  33,000  acres  in  ACECs). 

• Herd  Areas:  For  herd  areas,  162,000  acres  (30%  of  herd  area  acres  outside  the  Plan 
Area)  would  occur  within  existing  and  proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands  (approxi- 
mately 91,000  acres  in  NLCS  lands,  68,000  acres  in  ACECs,  and  3,000  acres  within 
Trail  Management  Corridors). 
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Impacts  of  BLM  land  designations  outside  the  Plan  Area  to  wild  horses  and  burros  on  BLM- 
administered  lands  under  Alternative  1 would  be  the  same  as  discussed  above  in  Section 
IV.17.3.2.1.2. 

IV.173.3.6  Comparison  of  Alternative  1 With  the  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  IV.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alternative 
across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  1 with  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.17. 3. 3.6.1  Alternative  1 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

Below  is  a comparison  of  impacts  of  the  Plan-wide  DRECP  to  HMAs  and  herd  areas  between 
Alternative  1 and  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

• HMAs:  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  no  HMA  acres  would  occur  within  DFAs 
[see  Figure  IV.17-2),  compared  with  approximately  100  HMA  acres  under 
Alternative  1. 

• Herd  Areas:  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  Alternative  1,  approximately 

3.000  herd  area  acres  would  overlap  with  DFAs,  primarily  within  the  Cadiz  Valley 
and  Chocolate  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea  [See  Figures  IV.17-2  and  IV.17-3]. 

• The  overall  scale  [number  of  acres]  of  potential  adverse  impacts  from  potential 
renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  within  DFAs  to  wild  horse  and 
burro  HMAs  and  herd  areas  would  be  similar  to  those  under  Alternative  1,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Impacts  would  be  in  the  same  ecoregion  sub- 
areas  under  both  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  Alternative  1 [See  Figures  IV.17-2 
and  IV.17-3).  Because  the  difference  between  impacts  to  HMAs  and  herd  areas 
between  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  Alternative  1 is  essentially  the  same,  the 
overall  potential  impacts  between  the  two  alternatives  would  also  be  similar. 

The  differences  between  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  Alternative  1 within  Reserve  Design 
Lands  follow. 

• HMAs:  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  approximately  302,000  HMA  acres  would 
occur  within  existing  and  proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands,  compared  with  approxi- 
mately 271,000  HMA  acres  under  Alternative  1 [31,000  fewer  HMA  acres). 

• Herd  Areas:  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  approximately  1,199,000  herd  area 
acres  would  occur  within  existing  and  proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands,  compared 
with  approximately  1,083,000  herd  area  acres  under  Alternative  1 [approximately 

116.000  fewer  herd  area  acres). 
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• The  overall  scale  (number  of  acres)  of  potential  impacts,  primarily  beneficial,  from 
existing  and  proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands  to  wild  horse  and  burro  HMAs  and 
herd  areas  would  be  reduced  under  Alternative  1,  as  compared  with  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.17. 3.3.6.2  Alternative  1 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  BLM  Land  Use 
Plan  Amendment 

Impacts  of  BLM  land  designations  to  wild  horses  and  burros  on  BLM-administered  lands 
under  Alternative  1 as  compared  to  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  the  same  as  dis- 
cussed for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

IV.17.3.3.6.3  Alternative  1 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  NCCP 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  1 are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section  IV.17. 3. 3.1 
for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  Alternative  1 with  the  No  Action 
Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  for  Plan-wide  DRECP. 

IV.17. 3.3.6.4  Alternative  1 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

Wild  horses  and  burros  are  found  predominately  on  federal  lands,  mainly  within  HMAs  and 
herd  areas  located  on  BLM-administered  lands;  therefore,  the  GCP  would  have  little  impact 
on  wild  horse  and  burro  resources. 

IV.17.3.4  Alternative  2 

IV.  1 7.3.4. 1 Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  2 

IV.17.3.4.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  From  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Potential  impacts  to  wild  horse  and  burro  HMAs  and  herd  areas  resulting  from  renewable 
energy  and  transmission  facility  development  under  Alternative  2 are  summarized  and 
shown  in  Figure  IV.17-4. 

Impact  Assessment 

Under  Alternative  2,  wild  horse  and  burro  HMAs  and  herd  areas  would  overlap  with  DFAs 
as  follows: 

• HMAs:  Under  Alternative  2,  there  would  be  approximately  2,000  HMA  acres  within 
DFAs  [approximately  1,000  acres  solar,  1,000  acres  wind,  and  60  acres  geothermal). 
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all  within  the  Centennial  HMA  only  in  the  Owens  River  Valley,  Cadiz  Valley  and  Choc- 
olate Mountains  and  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subareas  (Figure  lV.17-4). 

• Herd  Areas:  Under  Alternative  2,  there  would  be  approximately  5,000  herd  area 
acres  within  DFAs  [3,000  acres  solar,  1,000  acres  wind,  1,000  acres  geothermal,  and 
200  acres  transmission),  primarily  within  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains 
and  Panamint  Death  Valley  ecoregion  subareas  (Figure  IV.17-4). 

In  areas  where  DFAs  overlap  with  HMAs  and  herd  areas,  potential  renewable  energy  and 
transmission  development  would  have  the  following  impacts: 

Impact  WH-1:  Plan  components  would  result  in  loss  of  forage  for  wild  horses  and  burros. 

There  is  potential  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  on  approximately 
7,000  acres  of  HMAs  and  herd  areas,  the  majority  of  which  would  be  on  herd  areas.  As 
described  under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  this  development  may  result  in  the  long-term 
loss  of  forage  for  wild  horses  and  burros  and  the  introduction  of  non-native  invasive  plant 
species  that  may  alter  the  nature  of  available  forage. 

Impact  WH-2:  Plan  components  would  result  in  displacement  of  wild  horses  and  burros. 

Construction  and  decommissioning  activities  on  or  near  HMAs  and  herd  areas  may  lead  to 
short-term  displacement  of  wild  horses  and  burros  from  areas  commonly  used  for  water, 
forage,  and  breeding  and  foaling  (Peak  foaling  season  is  March  through  June). 

Impact  WH-3:  Plan  components  would  reduce  access  to  wild  horse  and  burro  habitat  or 
require  relocation. 

Construction  and  decommissioning  activities  may  fragment  wild  horse  and  burro  rangeland 
habitat,  or  block  access  of  important  habitat  features,  within  HMAs  and  reduce  the  long- 
term sustainability  and  quality  of  the  habitat  and/or  forage.  Loss  of  habitat  or  fragmentation 
would  occur  if  projects  were  located  in  HMAs  or  herd  areas. 

Impact  WH-4:  Plan  components  would  result  in  injury,  harassment,  or  increased 
mortality  due  to  construction  or  operations  and  maintenance  activities. 

Construction  and  decommissioning  activities  would  result  in  fugitive  dust  created  by 
construction  vehicles  that  could  reduce  road  visibility  and  increase  the  probability  that 
wild  horses  or  burros  could  be  either  wounded  or  killed  by  vehicle  traffic  during  these 
activities  (generally  short-term  impact).  Operations  and  maintenance  activities  may  result 
in  long-term  disturbance,  injury,  or  harassment  of  wild  horses  and  burros  by  vehicles  and 
activity  noise  along  roadways  and  other  ROWs  used  to  access  facilities. 
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Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

Future  Assessment  Areas.  Lands  within  FAAs  are  neither  reserve  lands  nor  DFAs;  they 
are  simply  areas  that  are  deferred  for  future  assessment.  The  future  assessment  will  deter- 
mine their  suitability  for  renewable  energy  development  or  for  ecological  conservation.  If 
renewable  energy  development  occurs  on  FAA  lands,  a LUPA  would  not  be  required.  FAAs 
for  each  alternative  are  included  and  located  as  shown  in  Table  IV.1-2  and  Figure  III. 5-1  in 
Volume  II.  The  FAAs  represent  areas  where  renewable  energy  development  or  inclusion  to 
the  reserve  design  could  be  implemented  through  an  amendment  to  the  DRECP  but  addi- 
tional assessment  would  be  needed. 

Because  most  of  the  FAAs  are  presented  as  undesignated  areas  in  the  action  alternatives, 
there  would  be  no  difference  between  the  FAAs  in  the  Preferred  Alternative  except  that 
renewable  development  in  an  FAA  would  not  require  a BLM  LUPA  so  the  environmental 
review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  location  were  left  undesignated. 
Development  of  the  FAAs  would  not  impact  wild  horses  and  burros,  or  their  associated 
HMAs  and  herd  areas. 

Special  Analysis  Areas.  There  are  two  areas  defined  as  SAAs,  representing  areas  subject  to 
ongoing  analysis.  These  areas  (located  in  the  Silurian  Valley  and  just  west  of  Highway  395 
in  Kern  County]  have  high  value  for  renewable  energy  development,  and  also  high  value  for 
ecological  and  cultural  conservation,  as  well  as  recreation.  SAA  lands  are  expected  to  be 
designated  in  the  DRECP  as  either  DFAs  or  included  in  the  reserve  design.  Development  of 
the  SAAs  would  not  impact  wild  horses  and  burros,  or  their  associated  HMAs  and 
herd  areas. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  as  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  EIR/EIS  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered 
Activities  could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  plan  amendment. 
However,  development  of  renewable  energy  on  variance  lands  would  not  require  a BLM 
LUPA  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  location 
were  left  undesignated.  Development  of  the  DRECP  Variance  Lands  would  not  impact  wild 
horses  and  burros,  or  their  associated  HMAs  and  herd  areas. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

The  implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well 
as  the  development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other 
lands.  The  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development  covered  by  the  Plan  would  be 
lessened  in  several  ways.  First,  the  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alternative,  including 
specific  biological  reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  Also,  the  implemen- 
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tation  of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations,  and  standards  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  proj-  i 

ect  development.  If  significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  implementation  of  CMAs  and 
compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  then  specific  mitigation  measures  are  rec- 
ommended in  this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  2 [presented  in  Volume  11,  Section  11.3.1.1] 
defines  specific  actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation 
strategy  includes  definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  Alternative  2.  The 
CMAs  for  Alternative  2 for  wild  horses  and  burros  are  the  same  as  those  presented  for  the 
Preferred  Alternative  in  Section  IV.17.3.2.1.1. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  111.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized 
above  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.17.3.1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures  ^ 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  implementation  of 
mitigation  measures  is  required  to  reduce  the  adverse  impacts  described  for  impacts  WH-1 
through  WH-4.  Mitigation  Measures  WH-la  through  WH-lc  would  be  applied  to  further 
reduce  some  of  these  adverse  impacts.  Mitigation  measures  for  Alternative  2 are  the  same  as 
those  described  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  Section  IV.17.3.2.1.1. 

IV.17.3.4.1.2  Impacts  From  Reserve  Design 

Under  Alternative  2,  potential  impacts  on  wild  horse  and  burro  HMAs  and  herd  areas  from 
Reserve  Design  Lands  would  be  beneficial.  Proposed  ACEC  and  NLCS  designations  could 
provide  beneficial  impacts  on  HMAs  and  herd  areas  as  a result  of  disturbance  caps  in  these 
areas  designed  to  conserve  and  protect  the  resource  values.  Development  in  NLCS  lands 
would  be  limited  to  0.25%  of  total  authorized  disturbance,  or  to  the  level  allowed  by 
collocated  ACEC/wildlife  allocations,  whichever  is  more  restrictive.  These  disturbance  caps 
and  other  management  actions  would  minimize  surface  disturbance  and  thereby  provide 
protection  for  HMAs  and  herd  areas  as  well  as  adjacent  lands.  Proposed  SRMAs  could 
potentially  have  adverse  or  beneficial  impacts  on  HMAs  and  herd  areas,  depending  on  the 
allowable  uses  within  the  SRMAs. 
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Potential  impacts  to  wild  horse  and  burro  HMAs  and  herd  areas  resulting  from  Reserve 
Design  Land  designations  under  Alternative  2 are  summarized  below. 

• HMAs:  Under  Alternative  2,  there  would  be  approximately  377,000  HMA  acres 
[67%  of  HMA  acres  in  the  Plan  Area)  within  existing  and  proposed  Reserve  Design 
Lands  [approximately  263,000  acres  in  NLCS  lands,  4,000  acres  in  ACECs,  93,000 
acres  within  Trail  Management  Corridors,  and  18,000  acres  in  lands  with  wilderness 
characteristics). 

• Herd  Areas:  Under  Alternative  2,  there  would  be  approximately  1,369,000  herd 
area  acres  [83%  of  herd  area  acres  in  the  Plan  Area)  within  existing  and  proposed 
Reserve  Design  Lands  [approximately  987,000  acres  in  NLCS  lands,  93,000  acres  in 
ACECs,  1,000  acres  in  SRMAs,  161,000  acres  within  Trail  Management  Corridors, 
and  128,000  acres  in  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics). 

IV.17.3A.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  on  BLM  Land: 
Alternative  2 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA,  and  the 
impacts  of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.17.3.4.2.1  Impacts  From  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

Wild  horse  and  burro  HMAs  and  herd  areas  are  located  predominantly  within  BLM- 
administered  lands  within  the  DRECP.  Impacts  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
development  [within  DFAs)  to  wild  horses  and  burros  on  BLM-administered  lands  under 
Alternative  2 would  be  the  same  as  discussed  above  in  Section  IV.17. 3. 4.1.1. 

IV.17.3.4.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

Wild  horse  and  burro  HMAs  and  herd  areas  are  located  predominantly  within  BLM- 
administered  lands  within  the  DRECP.  Impacts  of  BLM  land  designations  to  wild  horses  and 
burros  on  BLM-administered  lands  under  Alternative  2 would  be  the  same  as  discussed 
above  in  Section  IV.17.3.4.1.2. 

IV.17.3.4.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  2 

The  analysis  of  Covered  Activities  under  the  NCCP  is  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of 
the  interagency  alternatives.  Reserve  design  features  and  other  conservation  actions  under 
the  NCCP  alternatives  represent  more  detailed  categories  of  the  reserve  design  under  the 
interagency  Plan-wide  alternatives.  These  NCCP  differences  in  reserve  design  features  do 
not  affect  nonbiological  resources  analyzed  in  this  document,  and  the  analysis  of  reserve 
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design  and  CMAs  under  the  NCCP  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of  the 
interagency  alternatives,  as  described  in  Section  IV.17. 3. 4.1. 

IV.  1 7. 3. 4.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan 

Wild  horses  and  burros  are  found  predominately  on  federal  lands,  mainly  within  HMAs  and 
herd  areas  located  on  BLM-administered  lands.  The  GCP  applies  to  nonfederal  lands  and 
would  have  little  impact  on  wild  horse  and  burro  resources. 

IV.17.3.4.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.17.3.4.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

No  impacts  on  wild  horses  and  burros  are  expected  from  transmission  outside  the  Plan 
Area,  as  discussed  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.17. 3. 1.5.1,  Impacts  of  Trans- 
mission Outside  of  Plan  Area. 

IV.17.3.4.5.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Potential  impacts  to  wild  horse  and  burro  HMAs  and  herd  areas  resulting  from  BLM  LUPA 
decisions  under  Alternative  2 are  summarized  below. 

The  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  for  wild  horse  and  burro  HMAs  and  herd  areas  include  BLM- 
administered  lands  under  the  BLM  CDCA  Plan.  There  are  approximately  248,000  acres  of 
wild  horse  and  burro  HMAs  and  547,000  acres  of  herd  areas  on  BLM  LUPA  lands  outside 
the  Plan  Area  (total  of  approximately  795,000  acres). 

• HMAs:  Under  Alternative  2,  there  would  be  approximately  142,000  HMA  acres 
[57%  of  HMA  acres  outside  the  Plan  Area)  within  existing  and  proposed  Reserve 
Design  Lands  (103,000  acres  in  NLCS  lands,  36,000  acres  in  ACECs,  and  3,000  acres 
in  Trail  Management  Corridors). 

• Herd  Areas:  For  herd  areas,  approximately  398,000  acres  (73%  of  herd  areas 
outside  the  Plan  Area)  would  occur  within  existing  and  proposed  Reserve  Design 
Lands  (225,000  acres  in  NLCS  lands,  148,000  acres  in  ACECs,  and  25,000  acres 
within  Trail  Management  Corridors). 

Impacts  of  BLM  land  designations  outside  the  Plan  Area  to  wild  horses  and  burros  on  BLM- 
administered  lands  under  Alternative  2 would  be  the  same  as  discussed  above  in  Section 
IV.17.3.2.1.2. 
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I IV.173.4.6  Comparison  of  Alternative  2 With  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  IV.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  2 with 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.17.3.4.6.1  Alternative  2 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

Below  is  a comparison  of  impacts  to  HMAs  and  herd  areas  between  Alternative  2 and  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

• HMAs:  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  no  HMA  acres  would  occur  within  DFAs 
[see  Figure  lV.17-2],  compared  to  2,000  HMA  acres  under  Alternative  2 within  both 
the  Centennial  HMA  and  the  Chocolate/Mule  Mountain  HMA  [see  Figure  IV.17-4). 

• Herd  Areas:  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  approximately  3,000  herd  area  acres 
would  overlap  with  DFAs,  primarily  within  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Moun- 
tains ecoregion  subarea,  compared  to  4,000  acres  within  DFAs  under  Alternative  2 
[about  1,000  more  acres)  primarily  within  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Moun- 
tains and  Panamint  Death  Valley  ecoregion  subareas  [see  Figures  IV.17-2 

and  IV.17-4). 

I 

• The  overall  scale  [number  of  acres)  of  potential  adverse  impacts  from  potential 
renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  within  DFAs  to  wild  horse  and 
burro  HMAs  and  herd  areas  would  be  greater  under  Alternative  2 as  compared  to 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

The  differences  between  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  Alternative  2 within  Reserve  Design 
Lands  are  summarized  below. 

• HMAs:  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  approximately  302,000  HMA  acres  would 
occur  within  existing  and  proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands,  compared  to  377,000 
HMA  acres  under  Alternative  2 [about  75,000  more  HMA  acres). 

• Herd  Areas:  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  l,199,000herd  area  acres  would 
occur  within  existing  and  proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands,  compared  to  1,369,000 
herd  area  acres  under  Alternative  2 [about  171,000  more  herd  area  acres). 

• The  overall  scale  [number  of  acres)  of  potential  impacts,  primarily  beneficial,  from 
existing  and  proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands  to  wild  horse  and  burro  HMAs  and 
herd  areas  would  be  greater  under  Alternative  2 as  compared  to  the 

Preferred  Alternative. 
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IV.17.3.4.6.2  Alternative  2 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  BLM  Land  Use 
Plan  Amendment 

Impacts  of  BLM  land  designations  to  wild  horses  and  burros  on  BLM-administered  lands 
under  Alternative  2 as  compared  to  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  the  same  as  dis- 
cussed for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

IV.17.3.4.6.3  Alternative  2 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  NCCP 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  2 are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section  IV.17. 3. 2.1 
for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  Alternative  2 with  the  Preferred 
Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  above  for  Plan-wide  DRECP. 

IV.17.3.4.6.4  Alternative  2 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

Wild  horses  and  burros  are  found  predominately  on  federal  lands,  mainly  within  HMAs  and 
herd  areas  located  on  BLM-administered  lands;  therefore,  the  GCP  would  have  little  impact 
on  wild  horse  and  burro  resources. 

IV.17.3.5  Alternative  3 

IV.  1 7.3.5. 1 Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  3 

IV.17.3.5.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  From  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Potential  impacts  to  wild  horse  and  burro  HMA  and  herd  areas  resulting  from  renewable 
energy  and  transmission  facility  development  under  Alternative  3 are  summarized  below 
and  shown  in  Figure  IV.17-5. 

Impact  Assessment 

Under  Alternative  3,  wild  horse  and  burro  HMAs  and  herd  areas  would  overlap  with  DFAs 
[renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  areas)  as  follows: 

• HMAs:  Under  Alternative  3,  there  would  be  approximately  200  HMA  acres  within 
DFAs  (100  acres  solar,  100  acres  geothermal,  and  20  acres  transmission;  all  within 
the  Centennial  HMA  in  the  Owens  River  Valley  ecoregion  subarea)  [Figure  IV.17-5). 

• Herd  Areas:  Under  Alternative  3,  there  would  be  approximately  2,000  herd  area 
acres  within  where  DFAs  overlap  with  HMAs  and  herd  areas,  primarily  within  the 
Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains  and  Panamint  Death  Valley  ecoregion  sub- 
areas  [Figure  IV.17-5). 

In  areas  where  DFAs  overlap  with  HMAs  and  herd  areas,  potential  renewable  energy  and 
transmission  development  would  have  the  following  impacts: 
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I Impact  WH-1:  Plan  components  would  result  in  loss  of  forage  for  wild  horses  and  burros. 

There  is  potential  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  on  approximately 
2,000  acres  of  HMAs  and  herd  areas,  the  majority  of  which  would  be  on  herd  areas.  As 
described  under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  this  development  may  result  in  the  long-term 
loss  of  forage  for  wild  horses  and  burros  and  the  introduction  of  non-native  invasive  plant 
species  that  alter  the  nature  of  available  forage. 

Impact  WH-2:  Plan  components  would  result  in  displacement  of  wild  horses  and  burros. 

Construction  and  decommissioning  activities  on  or  near  HMAs  and  herd  areas  may  lead  to 
short-term  displacement  of  wild  horses  and  burros  from  areas  commonly  used  for  water, 
forage,  and  breeding  and  foaling  [Peak  foaling  season  is  March  through  June). 

Impact  WH-3:  Plan  components  would  reduce  access  to  wild  horse  and  burro  habitat  or 
require  relocation. 

Construction  and  decommissioning  activities  may  fragment  wild  horse  and  burro  rangeland 
habitat  or  block  access  to  important  habitat  features,  reducing  the  long-term  sustainability 
and  quality  of  the  habitat  and  forage.  Loss  of  habitat  or  fragmentation  would  occur  if  proj- 
^ ects  were  located  in  HMAs  or  herd  areas. 

Impact  WH-4:  Plan  components  would  result  in  injury,  harassment,  or  increased 
mortality  due  to  construction  or  operations  and  maintenance  activities. 

Construction  and  decommissioning  activities  would  cause  fugitive  dust  from  construction 
vehicles  that  could  reduce  road  visibility  and  increase  the  probability  of  wild  horse  or 
burro  injury  or  death  from  traffic  [generally  short-term  impact).  Operations  and  mainte- 
nance activities  may  result  in  long-term  disturbance,  injury,  or  harassment  of  wild  horses 
and  burros  by  vehicles  and  noise  along  roadways  and  other  ROWs. 

Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

Future  Assessment  Areas.  Lands  within  FAAs  are  neither  reserve  lands  nor  DFAs;  they 
are  simply  areas  that  are  deferred  for  future  assessment.  The  future  assessment  will  deter- 
mine their  suitability  for  renewable  energy  development  or  ecological  conservation.  If 
renewable  energy  development  occurs  on  FAA  lands,  a LUPA  would  not  be  required.  FAAs 
for  each  alternative  are  shown  in  Table  lV.1-2  and  Figure  111.6-1  in  Volume  11.  The  FAAs 
represent  areas  where  renewable  energy  development  or  inclusion  to  the  reserve  design 
could  be  implemented  through  an  amendment  to  the  DRECP,  though  additional  assessment 
would  be  required. 
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Because  most  of  the  FAAs  are  presented  as  undesignated  areas  in  the  action  alternatives, 
there  would  be  no  difference  between  the  FAAs  in  the  Preferred  Alternative  except  that 
renewable  development  in  an  FAA  would  not  require  a BLM  LUPA,  so  the  environmental 
review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  location  were  undesignated.  Devel- 
opment of  the  FAAs  would  not  impact  wild  horses  and  burros  or  their  FlMAs  and 
herd  areas. 

Special  Analysis  Areas.  Designating  the  SAAs  as  conservation  would  have  no  impact  on 
wild  horses  and  burros  or  to  their  HMAs  and  herd  areas.  Impacts  would  be  the  same  as 
those  described  for  the  Plan-wide  reserve  design  Section  IV.17.3.5.1.2  Impacts  From 
Reserve  Design. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered  Activities 
could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  plan  amendment.  Flowever, 
development  of  renewable  energy  on  variance  lands  would  not  require  a BLM  LUPA  so  the 
environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  location  were  left 
undesignated.  Development  of  the  DRECP  Variance  Lands  would  not  impact  wild  horses 
and  burros  or  their  HMAs  and  herd  areas. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

The  implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well 
as  the  development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other 
lands.  The  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development  covered  by  the  Plan  would  be 
lessened  in  several  ways.  First,  the  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alternative,  including 
specific  biological  reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  Also,  the  implemen- 
tation of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations,  and  standards  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  proj- 
ect development.  If  significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  implementation  of  CMAs  and 
compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  then  specific  mitigation  measures  are  rec- 
ommended in  this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  3 [presented  in  Volume  II,  Section  II.3.1.1] 
defines  specific  actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation 
strategy  includes  definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  Alternative  3.  The 
CMAs  for  Alternative  3 for  wild  horses  and  burros  are  the  same  as  those  presented  for  the 
Preferred  Alternative  in  Section  IV.17. 3. 2. 1.1. 
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I Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  III.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized 
for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.17. 3. 1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  implementation  of 
mitigation  measures  is  required  to  reduce  the  adverse  impacts  described  for  impacts  WH-1 
through  WH-4.  Mitigation  Measures  WH-la  through  WH-lc  would  be  applied  to  further 
reduce  some  of  these  adverse  impacts.  Mitigation  measures  for  Alternative  3 are  the  same  as 
those  described  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  Section  IV.17. 3. 2. 1.1. 

IV.17. 3.5.1.2  Impacts  From  Reserve  Design 

Under  Alternative  3,  potential  impacts  on  wild  horse  and  burro  HMAs  and  herd  areas  from 
Reserve  Design  Lands  would  be  beneficial.  Proposed  ACEC  and  NLCS  designations  could 
provide  beneficial  impacts  on  HMAs  and  herd  areas  because  of  disturbance  caps  designed 
^ to  conserve  and  protect  resource  values.  Development  in  NLCS  lands  would  be  limited  to 

0.25%  of  total  authorized  disturbance,  or  to  the  level  allowed  by  collocated  ACEC/wildlife 
allocations,  whichever  is  more  restrictive.  These  disturbance  caps  and  other  management 
actions  would  minimize  surface  disturbance  and  thereby  protect  HMAs  and  herd  areas  as 
well  as  adjacent  lands.  Proposed  SRMAs  could  potentially  have  either  adverse  or  beneficial 
impacts  on  HMAs  and  herd  areas,  depending  on  the  allowable  uses  within  the  SRMAs. 

Potential  impacts  to  wild  horse  and  burro  HMAs  and  herd  areas  from  Reserve  Design  Land 
designations  under  Alternative  3 follow. 

• HMAs:  Under  Alternative  3,  there  would  be  approximately  302,000  HMA  acres 
[54%  of  HMA  acres  in  the  Plan  Area)  within  existing  and  proposed  Reserve  Design 
Lands  [approximately  219,000  acres  in  NLCS  lands,  10,000  acres  in  ACECs,  22,000 
acres  in  SRMAs,  34,000  acres  within  Trail  Management  Corridors,  and  18,000  acres 
in  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics). 

• Herd  Areas:  Under  Alternative  3,  there  would  be  approximately  1,201,000  herd 
area  acres  [73%  of  herd  areas  in  the  Plan  Area)  within  existing  and  proposed 
Reserve  Design  Lands  [730,000  acres  in  NLCS  lands,  262,000  acres  in  ACECs,  23,000 
acres  in  SRMAs,  58,000  acres  within  Trail  Management  Corridors,  and  128,000 

^ acres  in  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics). 
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IV.  17. 3. 5. 2 Impacts  of  DRECP  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  on  BLM  Land:  r 

Alternative  3 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA,  and  the 
impacts  of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.17.3.5.2.1  Impacts  From  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

Wild  horse  and  burro  HMAs  and  herd  areas  are  located  predominantly  within  BLM- 
administered  lands  within  the  DRECP.  Impacts  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
development  (within  DFAs)  to  wild  horses  and  burros  on  BLM-administered  lands  under 
Alternative  3 would  be  the  same  as  discussed  in  Section  IV.17. 3.4.1. 1. 

IV.17.3.5.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

Wild  horse  and  burro  HMAs  and  herd  areas  are  located  predominantly  within  BLM- 
administered  lands  within  the  DRECP.  Impacts  of  BLM  land  designations  to  wild  horses  and 
burros  on  BLM-administered  lands  under  Alternative  3 would  be  the  same  as  discussed  in 
Section  IV.17.3.4.1.2. 

IV.17.3.5.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  3 ^ 

The  analysis  of  Covered  Activities  under  the  NCCP  is  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of 
the  interagency  alternatives.  Reserve  design  features  and  other  conservation  actions  under 
the  NCCP  alternatives  represent  more  detailed  categories  of  the  reserve  design  under  the 
interagency  Plan-wide  alternatives.  These  NCCP  differences  in  reserve  design  features  do 
not  affect  nonbiological  resources  analyzed  in  this  document,  and  the  analysis  of  reserve 
design  and  CMAs  under  the  NCCP  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of  the 
interagency  alternatives,  as  described  in  Section  IV.17. 3. 5.1. 

IV.  1 7. 3.5.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  3 

Wild  horses  and  burros  are  found  predominately  on  federal  lands,  mainly  within  HMAs  and 
herd  areas  located  on  BLM-administered  lands.  The  GCP  applies  to  nonfederal  lands  and 
would  have  little  impact  on  wild  horse  and  burro  resources. 
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I IV.  17.3.5.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.17. 3.5. 5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

No  impacts  on  wild  horses  and  burros  are  expected  from  transmission  outside  the  Plan 
Area,  as  discussed  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.17. 3. 1.5.1,  Impacts  of  Trans- 
mission Outside  of  Plan  Area. 

IV.17.3.5.5.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Potential  impacts  to  wild  horses  and  burros,  HMAs,  and  herd  areas  resulting  from  BLM 
LUPA  decisions  under  Alternative  3 follow. 

The  BLM  LUPA  decisions  for  wild  horse  and  burro  HMAs  and  herd  areas  include  BLM- 
administered  lands  under  the  BLM  CDCA  Plan.  There  are  approximately  248,000  acres  of 
wild  horse  and  burro  HMAs  and  547,000  acres  of  herd  areas  on  BLM  LUPA  lands  outside 
the  Plan  Area  [total  of  approximately  795,000  acres}. 

• HMAs:  Under  Alternative  3,  there  would  be  62,000  HMA  acres  [25%  of  HMAs 
outside  the  Plan  Area)  within  existing  and  proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands  [approxi- 
mately 54,000  acres  in  NLCS  lands,  6,000  acres  in  ACECs,  and  2,000  acres  in 

* National  Trail  Management  Corridors). 

• Herd  Areas:  For  herd  areas,  160,000  acres  [29%  of  herd  area  acres  outside  the  Plan 
Area)  would  occur  within  existing  and  proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands  [102,000 
acres  in  NLCS  lands,  33,000  acres  in  ACECs,  and  24,00  acres  within  Trail  Manage- 
ment Corridors). 

Impacts  of  BLM  land  designations  outside  the  Plan  Area  to  wild  horses  and  burros  on  BLM- 
administered  lands  under  Alternative  3 would  be  the  same  as  discussed  in  Section 
IV.17.3.2.1.2. 

IV.17.3.5.6  Comparison  of  Alternative  3 With  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  1V.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  3 with 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.17. 3.5.6.1  Alternative  3 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

Below  is  a comparison  of  impacts  to  HMAs  and  herd  areas  between  Alternative  3 and  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 
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• HMAs:  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  no  HMA  acres  would  occur  within  DFAs  ♦ 

[see  Figure  lV.17-2],  compared  with  approximately  100  HMA  acres  under  Alterna- 
tive 3 [100  more  HMA  acres  within  the  Centennial  HMA;  see  Figure  lV.17-5). 

• Herd  Areas:  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  approximately  3,000  herd  area  acres 
would  overlap  with  DFAs,  primarily  within  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains 
ecoregion  subarea,  compared  with  2,000  acres  within  DFAs  under  Alternative  3 
[1,000  fewer  herd  acres],  primarily  within  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains 
and  Panamint  Death  Valley  ecoregion  subareas  [See  figures  lV.17-2  and  lV.17-5]. 

• The  overall  scale  [number  of  acres]  of  potential  adverse  impacts  from  potential 
renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  within  DFAs  to  wild  horse  and 
burro  HMAs  would  be  greater  under  Alternative  3 as  compared  with  the  Preferred 
Alternative,  and  lower  for  herd  areas.  Under  Alternative  3,  potential  impacts  may 
occur  within  two  ecoregion  subareas. 

The  differences  between  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  Alternative  3 within  Reserve  Design 
Lands  follow. 

• HMAs:  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  approximately  302,000  HMA  acres  would 
occur  within  existing  and  proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands,  which  would  be  the  same 

as  under  Alternative  3 [about  302,000  HMA  acres].  # 

• Herd  Areas:  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  approximately  1,198,000  herd  area 
acres  would  occur  within  existing  and  proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands,  compared 
with  1,201,000  herd  area  acres  under  Alternative  3 [approximately  3,000  more 
herd  area  acres]. 

• The  overall  scale  [number  of  acres]  of  potential  impacts,  primarily  beneficial,  from 
existing  and  proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands  to  wild  horse  and  burro  HMAs  and 
herd  areas  would  be  about  the  same  under  Alternative  3 compared  with  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative,  with  minimally  greater  potential  beneficial  impacts  for  herd 
areas  under  Alternative  3. 

IV.17.3.5.6.2  Alternative  3 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  BLM  Land  Use 
Plan  Amendment 

Impacts  of  BLM  land  designations  to  wild  horses  and  burros  on  BLM-administered  lands 
under  Alternative  3 as  compared  with  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  the  same  as  dis- 
cussed for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 
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I IV.17.3.5.6.3  Alternative  3 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  NCCP 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  3 are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section  IV.17. 3. 2.1 
for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  Alternative  3 with  the  Preferred 
Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  for  Plan-wide  DRECP. 

IV.17.3.5.6.4  Alternative  3 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

Wild  horses  and  burros  are  found  predominately  on  federal  lands,  mainly  within  HMAs  and 
herd  areas  located  on  BLM-administered  lands;  therefore,  the  GCP  would  have  little  impact 
on  wild  horses  and  burros. 

IV.17.3.6  Alternative  4 

IV.17.3.6.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  4 

IV.17.3.6.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  From  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Potential  impacts  to  wild  horse  and  burro  HMAs  and  herd  areas  from  renewable  energy 
and  transmission  facility  development  under  Alternative  4 are  summarized  and  shown  in 
Figure  IV.17-6. 

Impact  Assessment 

Under  Alternative  4,  wild  horse  and  burro  HMAs  and  herd  areas  would  overlap  with  DFAs 
as  follows: 

• HMAs:  Under  Alternative  4,  there  would  be  approximately  100  HMA  acres  within 
DFAs  (primarily  solar  and  geothermal),  all  within  the  Centennial  HMA  only. 

Figure  IV.17-5). 

• Herd  Areas:  Under  Alternative  4,  there  would  be  approximately  4,000  herd  area 
acres  within  DFAs  [approximately  3,000  acres  solar,  100  acres  wind,  700  acres  geo- 
thermal, and  200  acres  transmission),  primarily  within  the  Owens  River  Valley  eco- 
region  subarea. 

In  areas  where  DFAs  overlap  with  HMAs  and  herd  areas,  potential  renewable  energy  and 
transmission  development  would  have  the  following  impacts: 

Impact  WH-1:  Plan  components  would  result  in  loss  of  forage  for  wild  horses  and  burros. 

^ There  is  potential  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  on  approximately 

4,000  acres  of  HMAs  and  herd  areas,  the  majority  of  which  would  be  on  herd  areas.  As 
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described  under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  this  development  may  result  in  the  long-term  ♦ 

loss  of  forage  for  wild  horses  and  burros  and  the  introduction  of  non-native  invasive  plant 
species  that  may  alter  the  nature  of  available  forage. 

Impact  WH-2:  Plan  components  would  result  in  displacement  of  wild  horses  and  burros. 

Construction  and  decommissioning  activities  on  or  near  HMAs  and  herd  areas  may  lead  to 
short-term  displacement  of  wild  horses  and  burros  from  areas  commonly  used  for  water, 
forage,  and  breeding  and  foaling  [Peak  foaling  season  is  March  through  June}. 

Impact  WH-3:  Plan  components  would  reduce  access  to  wild  horse  and  burro  habitat  or 
require  relocation. 

Construction  and  decommissioning  activities  may  fragment  wild  horse  and  burro  rangeland 
habitat,  or  block  access  to  important  habitat  features  within  HMAs,  reducing  the  long-term 
sustainability  and  quality  of  the  habitat  and  forage.  Loss  of  habitat  or  fragmentation  would 
occur  if  projects  were  located  in  HMAs  or  herd  areas. 

Impact  WH-4:  Plan  components  would  result  in  injury,  harassment,  or  increased 
mortality  due  to  construction  or  operations  and  maintenance  activities. 

Construction  and  decommissioning  activities  would  cause  fugitive  dust  by  construction 
vehicles  that  could  reduce  road  visibility  and  increase  the  possibility  that  wild  horses  and  ♦ 

burros  could  be  injured  or  killed  by  traffic  [generally  short-term  impact.  Operations  and 
maintenance  activities  may  result  in  long-term  disturbance,  injury,  or  harassment  of  wild 
horses  and  burros  by  vehicles  and  noise  along  roadways  and  other  ROWs. 

Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

Future  Assessment  Areas.  There  would  be  no  FAAs  in  Alternative  4. 

Special  Analysis  Areas.  Designating  the  SAAs  as  conservation  would  have  no  impact  on 
wild  horses  and  burros  or  their  HMAs  and  herd  areas.  Impacts  would  be  the  same  as  those 
explained  for  the  Plan-wide  reserve  design  in  Section  IV.17. 3. 6. 1.2  Impacts  From 
Reserve  Design. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered  Activities 
could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  plan  amendment.  However, 
development  of  renewable  energy  on  Variance  Lands  would  not  require  a BLM  LUPA,  so 
the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  location  were 
undesignated.  Development  of  the  DRECP  Variance  Lands  would  not  impact  wild  horses 
and  burros  or  their  HMAs  and  herd  areas. 
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\ Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

The  implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well 
as  the  development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other 
lands.  The  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development  covered  by  the  Plan  would  be 
lessened  in  several  ways.  First,  the  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alternative,  including 
specific  biological  reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  Also,  the  implemen- 
tation of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations,  and  standards  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  proj- 
ect development.  If  significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  implementation  of  CMAs  and 
compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  then  specific  mitigation  measures  are  rec- 
ommended in  this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  4 (presented  in  Volume  II,  Section  II. 3. 1.1) 
defines  specific  actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation 
strategy  includes  definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  Alternative  4.  The 
CMAs  for  Alternative  4 for  wild  horses  and  burros  are  the  same  as  those  presented  for  the 
Preferred  Alternative  in  Section  IV.17. 3. 2. 1.1. 

; Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  III.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized 
for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.17. 3. 1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  mitigation  measures 
will  be  applied  to  further  reduce  some  of  the  DRECP's  adverse  impacts.  Potentially  applic- 
able mitigation  measures  for  Alternative  4 are  the  same  as  those  described  under  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative  in  Section  IV.17.3.2.1.1. 

IV.17.3.6.1.2  Impacts  From  Reserve  Design 

Under  Alternative  4,  potential  impacts  on  wild  horse  and  burro  HMAs  and  herd  areas  from 
Reserve  Design  Lands  would  be  beneficial.  Proposed  ACEC  and  NLCS  designations  could 
provide  beneficial  impacts  on  HMAs  and  herd  areas  because  disturbance  caps  are  designed 
to  conserve  and  protect  resource  values.  Development  in  NLCS  lands  would  be  limited  to 
^ 1%  of  total  authorized  disturbance,  or  to  the  level  allowed  by  collocated  ACEC/wildlife 

allocations,  whichever  is  more  restrictive.  These  disturbance  caps  and  other  management 
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actions  would  minimize  surface  disturbance  and  thereby  provide  protection  for  HMAs  and  ♦ 

herd  areas,  as  well  as  adjacent  lands.  Proposed  SRMAs  could  potentially  have  adverse  or 
beneficial  impacts  on  HMAs  and  herd  areas,  depending  on  the  allowable  uses  within 
the  SRMAs. 

Potential  impacts  to  wild  horse  and  burro  HMAs  and  herd  areas  resulting  from  Reserve 
Design  Lands  designations  under  Alternative  4 follow. 

• HMAs:  Under  Alternative  4,  there  would  be  approximately  234,000  HMA  acres 
(42%  of  HMA  acres  in  the  Plan  Area)  within  existing  and  proposed  Reserve  Design 
Lands  [approximately  176,000  acres  in  NLCS  lands,  7,000  acres  in  ACECs,  500  acres 
within  wildlife  allocations,  22,000  within  SRMAs,  11,000  acres  in  Trail  Management 
Corridors,  and  18,000  within  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics). 

• Herd  Areas:  For  herd  areas,  approximately  1,043,000  acres  (63%  of  herd  areas  in 
the  Plan  Area)  would  occur  within  existing  and  proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands 
(595,000  acres  in  NLCS  lands,  277,000  acres  in  ACECs,  1,000  acres  within  wildlife 
allocations,  19,000  acres  within  Trail  Management  Corridors,  and  128,000  within 
lands  with  wilderness  characteristics). 

ly. 17. 3.6.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  on  BLM  Land: 

Alternative  4 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA,  and  the 
impacts  of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.17.3.6.2.1  Impacts  From  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

Wild  horse  and  burro  HMAs  and  herd  areas  are  located  predominantly  within  BLM- 
administered  lands  within  the  DRECP.  Impacts  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
development  (within  DFAs)  to  wild  horses  and  burros  on  BLM-administered  lands  under 
Alternative  4 would  be  the  same  as  discussed  in  Section  IV.17. 3. 6. 1.1. 

IV.17. 3.6.2. 2 Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

Wild  horse  and  burro  HMAs  and  herd  areas  are  located  predominantly  within  BLM- 
administered  lands  within  the  DRECP.  Impacts  of  BLM  land  designations  to  wild  horses  and 
burros  on  BLM-administered  lands  under  Alternative  4 would  be  the  same  as  discussed  in 
Section  IV.17.3.6.1.2. 
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\ IV.17.3.6.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  4 

The  analysis  of  Covered  Activities  under  the  NCCP  is  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of 
the  interagency  alternatives.  Reserve  design  features  and  other  conservation  actions  under 
the  NCCP  alternatives  represent  more  detailed  categories  of  the  reserve  design  under  the 
interagency  Plan-wide  alternatives.  These  NCCP  differences  in  reserve  design  features  do 
not  affect  nonbiological  resources  analyzed  in  this  document,  and  the  analysis  of  reserve 
design  and  CMAs  under  the  NCCP  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of  the 
interagency  alternatives,  as  described  in  Section  IV.17.3.6.1. 

IV.  1 7.3. 6.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  4 

Wild  horses  and  burros  are  found  predominately  on  federal  lands,  mainly  within  HMAs  and 
herd  areas  located  on  BLM-administered  lands.  The  GCP  applies  to  nonfederal  lands  and 
would  have  little  impact  on  wild  horses  and  burros. 

IV.17.3.6.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.17.3.6.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

No  impacts  on  wild  horses  and  burros  are  expected  from  transmission  outside  the  Plan 
Area,  as  discussed  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.17.3.1.5.1,  Impacts  of  Trans- 
mission Outside  of  Plan  Area. 

IV.17.3.6.5. 2 Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Potential  impacts  to  wild  horses  and  burro  HMAs  and  herd  areas  resulting  from  BLM  LUPA 
decisions  under  Alternative  4 follow. 

The  BLM  LUPA  decisions  for  wild  horse  and  burro  HMAs  and  herd  areas  include  BLM- 
administered  lands  under  the  BLM  CDCA  Plan.  There  are  approximately  249,000  acres  of 
wild  horse  and  burro  HMAs  and  547,000  acres  of  herd  areas  on  BLM  LUPA  lands  outside 
the  Plan  Area  [total  of  796,000  acres]. 

• HMAs:  Under  Alternative  4,  there  would  be  62,000  HMA  acres  [25%  of  HMAs 
outside  the  Plan  Area]  within  existing  and  proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands  [54,000 
acres  in  NLCS  lands,  6,000  acres  in  ACECs,  and  2,000  acres  in  Trail 
Management  Corridors]. 

• Herd  Areas:  For  herd  areas,  160,000  acres  [29%  of  herd  areas  outside  the  Plan 
Area]  would  occur  within  existing  and  proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands  [102,000 

^ acres  in  NLCS  lands,  33,000  acres  in  ACECs,  and  24,000  acres  within  Trail  Manage- 

ment Corridors]. 
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Impacts  of  BLM  land  designations  outside  the  Plan  Area  to  wild  horses  and  burros  on  BLM- 
administered  lands  under  Alternative  4 would  be  the  same  as  discussed  in  Section 
IV.17.3.2.1.2. 

IV.17. 3. 6. 6 Comparison  of  Alternative  4 With  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  IV.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  4 with 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.17.3.6.6.1  Alternative  4 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

Below  is  a comparison  of  impacts  to  HMAs  and  herd  areas  between  Alternative  4 and  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

• HMAs:  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  no  HMA  acres  would  occur  within  DBAs  [see 
Figure  IV.17-2),  compared  with  approximately  100  HMA  acres  under  Alternative  4. 

• Herd  Areas:  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  approximately  3,000  herd  area  acres 
would  overlap  with  DFAs,  primarily  within  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Moun- 
tains ecoregion  subarea,  compared  with  4,000  acres  within  DFAs  under  Alternative 
4 [1,000  more  herd  acres]  within  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains  and 
Panamint  Death  Valley  ecoregion  subareas. 

• The  overall  scale  [number  of  acres)  of  potential  adverse  impacts  from  potential 
renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  within  DFAs  to  wild  horse  and 
burro  HMAs  and  herd  areas  would  be  greater  under  Alternative  4 as  compared  with 
the  Preferred  Alternative.  Under  Alternative  4,  potential  impacts  may  occur  within 
two  ecoregion  subareas. 

The  differences  between  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  Alternative  4 within  Reserve  Design 
Lands  follow. 

• HMAs:  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  approximately  302,000  HMA  acres  would 
occur  within  existing  and  proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands,  compared  with  234,000 
HMA  acres  under  Alternative  4 [about  68,00  fewer  HMA  acres). 

• Herd  Areas:  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  1,198,000  herd  area  acres  would 
occur  within  existing  and  proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands,  compared  with 
1,043,000  herd  area  acres  under  Alternative  4 [about  155,000  fewer  herd 
area  acres). 

• The  overall  scale  [number  of  acres)  of  potential  impacts,  primarily  beneficial,  from 
existing  and  proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands  to  wild  horse  and  burro  HMAs  and 
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^ herd  areas  would  be  lower  under  Alternative  4 as  compared  with  the 

Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.17.3.6.6.2  Alternative  4 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  BLM  Land  Use 
Plan  Amendment 

Impacts  of  BLM  land  designations  to  wild  horses  and  burros  on  BLM-administered  lands 
under  Alternative  4 as  compared  with  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  the  same  as  dis- 
cussed for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

IV.17.3. 6.6.3  Alternative  4 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  NCCP 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  4 are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section  IV.17. 3. 2.1 
for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  Alternative  4 with  the  Preferred 
Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  for  Plan-wide  DRECP. 

IV.17.3.6.6.4  Alternative  4 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

Wild  horses  and  burros  are  found  predominately  on  federal  lands,  mainly  within  HMAs  and 
herd  areas  located  on  BLM-administered  lands;  therefore,  the  GCP  would  have  little  impact 
on  wild  horses  and  burros. 
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\ IV.18  OUTDOOR  RECREATION 

IV.18.1  Approach  to  Impact  Analysis 

IV.18.1.1  General  Methods 

The  analysis  in  this  chapter  addresses  potential  impacts  on  outdoor  recreation  from  imple- 
menting the  Desert  Renewable  Energy  Conservation  Plan  [DRECP)  alternatives  [as  outlined 
in  Volume  II).  Existing  conditions  for  outdoor  recreation  are  described  in  Volume  III, 

Chapter  III. 18. 

The  key  metrics  used  for  this  analysis  are  [1)  acres  of  lands  in  existing  and  proposed  recre- 
ational management  areas  that  intersect  with  renewable  energy  development/proposed 
Development  Focus  Areas  [DFAs),  [2)  acres  of  lands  managed  for  recreation  that  intersect 
with  existing  and  proposed  conservation  lands,  and  [3)  proposed  acres  of  lands  managed 
for  recreation — Special  Recreation  Management  Areas  [SRMAs)  and  Extensive  Recreation 
Management  Areas  [ERMAs).  Because  it  is  impossible  to  predict  where  renewable  energy 
development  projects  may  occur  within  the  DFAs,  it  is  possible  that  lands  managed  for  rec- 
reation would  be  avoided.  Land  managed  for  recreation  currently  includes  off-high  vehicle 
[OHV)  Open  and  Limited  areas,  Long-Term  Visitor  areas,  and  other  specially  designated 
areas  or  sites  specific  to  recreation  management,  such  as  the  Desert  Discovery  Center.  In 
addition,  while  other  lands  are  currently  managed  consistent  with  recreation  goals,  they 
are  not  currently  designated  as  SRMAs. 

The  Plan  Area  encompasses  the  Imperial  Sand  Dunes  Recreation  Area.  Because  of  this,  the 
Imperial  Sand  Dunes  Recreation  Area  acres  are  shown  in  the  tables  below.  Note,  the  Imperial 
Sand  Dunes  Recreation  Area  is  not  part  of  the  decision  for  the  DRECP  and  the  DRECP 
Record  of  Decision  would  not  affect  the  Imperial  Sand  Dunes  Recreation  Area.  As  such, 
there  would  be  no  impacts  to  the  Recreation  Area  caused  by  the  DRECP. 

Tables  presented  in  Appendix  R2.18  provide  additional  detail  regarding  the  amount  of  land 
currently  used  for  recreation  that  would  be  impacted  by  renewable  energy  development 
and  land  that  would  be  designated  in  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  [BLM)  LUPA  for  rec- 
reational use  purposes. 

This  programmatic  Environmental  Impact  Report/Environmental  Impact  Statement 
[EIR/EIS)  does  not  evaluate  site-specific  impacts  associated  with  particular  projects. 
Project-specific  impacts  would  be  assessed  during  the  permitting  process  and  in 
supplemental  California  Environmental  Quality  Act  [CEQA)/National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  documents. 
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IV.18.1.2  CEQA  Standards  of  Significance 

CEQA  has  established  standards  [CEQA  Guidelines,  Appendix  G)  for  use  in  determining  the 
significance  of  impacts  on  recreation  resources  from  a proposed  action  or  project.  The  rec- 
reational standards  are  less  applicable  to  utility-scale  renewable  energy,  and  the  following 
standards  were  identified  from  previous  renewable  energy  environmental  impact  assess- 
ments. Would  the  selected  alternative: 

• Disrupt  or  preclude  activities  in  established  federal,  state,  or  local  recreational  areas? 

• Substantially  contribute  to  the  loss  or  degradation  of  the  scenic,  biological,  cultural, 
geologic,  or  other  factors  that  contribute  to  the  value  of  federal,  state,  or  local 
recreational  facilities  or  programs? 

For  the  purposes  of  the  analysis  in  this  chapter,  the  interpretation  of  existing  recreational 
facilities  is  expanded  to  include  lands  commonly  used  for  or  designated  and  managed  for 
recreational  uses. 

IV.18.2  Typical  Impacts  Common  to  All  Action  Alternatives 

IV.18.2.1  Impacts  of  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development 

The  following  general  description  identifies  typical  impacts  on  outdoor  recreation  that 
could  result  from  renewable  energy  development  in  the  Plan  Area.  Impacts  on  outdoor  rec- 
reation would  likely  be  similar  for  solar,  wind,  and  geothermal  energy  development.  Due  to 
the  visibility  of  the  turbines,  wind  energy  development  may  include  a greater  variety  of 
impacts  leading  to  the  degradation  of  scenic  resources  associated  with  remote  recreational 
experiences,  including  hunting,  rock-climbing,  and  backcountry  exploration.  Competitive 
and  commercial  Special  Recreation  Permits  would  generally  not  be  authorized  in  geo- 
thermal leasing  areas.  Renewable  energy  development  could  result  in  direct  impacts  such 
as  loss  or  preclusion  of  recreational  facilities  or  lands  or  indirect  impacts  such  as  a change 
in  character  of  a recreational  area  due  to  visual  effects.  Renewable  energy  development 
would  not  be  allowed  in  BLM  designated  open  OHV  areas,  existing  and  proposed  SRMAS, 
and  proposed  ERMAs.  Transmission  would  be  allowed  in  these  areas. 

IV.18.2.1.1  Impacts  of  Site  Characterization 

Site  characterization  for  individual  projects  may  include  construction  of  temporary  access 
roads,  the  erection  of  meteorological  towers,  geotechnical  borings,  or  activities  associated 
with  site  reconnaissance.  Impacts  during  the  site  characterization  phase  would  be  tempo- 
rary and  of  limited  scale,  so  they  would  not  be  expected  to  exclude  the  use  of  any  recrea- 
tional facilities  or  lands  managed  for  recreational  use.  The  development  of  access  and  ser-  ^ 
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vice  roads  for  renewable  energy  facilities  and  transmission  lines  could  have  a beneficial 
impact  on  access  to  recreation  opportunities  such  as  hunting,  fishing,  hiking,  camping,  or 
OHV  riding  if  the  access  or  service  roads  were  designated  as  open  for  the  motorized  use  of 
the  public.  If  adjacent  to  recreational  lands  designated  for  solitary  recreation,  these  roads 
could  lead  to  degradation  of  the  recreational  experience  in  those  areas. 

IV.18.2,1.2  Impacts  of  Construction  and  Decommissioning 

Activities  associated  with  construction  and  decommissioning  of  individual  projects  may 
include  ground-disturbing  activities  [grading  and  vegetation  clearing),  excavation, 
construction  of  staging  areas  and  fencing,  and  temporary  drainage. 

Renewable  energy  development  would  convert  undeveloped  land  into  a developed  indus- 
trial site  and  would  be  incompatible  with  recreational  uses.  The  development  of  renewable 
energy  facilities  would  result  in  the  exclusion  of  recreational  use  from  those  areas  and 
diminishment  of  recreational  opportunities.  Recreational  use  would  be  wholly  excluded 
from  areas  developed  for  solar  and  geothermal  facilities  because  of  their  concentrated  foot- 
prints. Although  wind  energy  development  can  require  large  tracts  of  land,  its  footprint  is 
smaller  than  solar  and  geothermal  facilities  because  of  the  spacing  needed  between  the  tur- 
bines; so  some  recreational  activities,  such  as  hiking,  may  be  compatible  with  wind  proj- 
ects. Wind  facilities  may  still  result  in  diminished  recreational  value  due  to  the  presence  of 
large  structures  in  the  foreground  of  the  landscape.  Other  recreational  activities,  such  as 
hunting,  may  be  prohibited  at  wind  generation  facilities  due  to  the  potential  impact  on  the 
infrastructure.  Recreational  users  displaced  by  renewable  energy  development  would 
likely  seek  recreational  opportunities  elsewhere,  which  could  increase  the  impact  on  other 
recreational  areas. 

Construction  of  renewable  energy  or  transmission  infrastructure  would  result  in  noise,  dust, 
and  traffic  that  would  disturb  recreationists  such  as  hikers,  campers,  rock  climbers, 
hunters,  or  birders.  Increased  traffic  or  temporary  closure  of  roadways  could  disturb  or 
preclude  OHV  riding.  Closure  of  roadways  would  be  planned  and  of  short  duration. 
Construction  activities  would  also  affect  the  visual  experience  of  recreationists  due  to  the 
industrial  nature  of  large  construction  staging  areas.  These  activities  are  temporary;  but 
the  construction  and  decommissioning  activities  may  take  several  years  to  complete, 
resulting  in  lengthy  disturbance  to  areas  frequented  for  recreation  purposes.  Additionally, 
construction  traffic  and  noise  may  affect  organized  recreational  activities  requiring  Special 
Recreation  Permits.  The  development  of  access  and  service  roads  for  renewable  energy 
facilities  and  transmission  lines  could  have  a beneficial  impact  on  access  to  motorized  and 
motor-dependent  recreation  opportunities  such  as  hunting,  fishing,  hiking,  camping,  or 
OHV  riding.  The  development  of  these  roads,  however,  could  degrade  the  recreational 
experience  of  relatively  pristine  nonmotorized  recreation  areas. 
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IV. 18.2.1.3  Impacts  of  Operations  and  Maintenance 

Activities  associated  with  operations  and  maintenance  of  individual  projects  may  include 
generation  operations,  cleaning  and  maintenance  of  facilities,  dust  suppression,  and  fire 
and  fuel  management. 

As  with  development,  renewable  energy  operation  would  preclude  recreational  use  in  the 
areas  of  operation  and  could  also  affect  recreational  use  on  public,  state,  and  private  lands 
adjacent  to  the  facilities  due  to  the  visual  and  noise  impacts  as  well  as  restricted  access  to 
the  recreational  facilities.  See  Chapter  IV.19  for  effects  on  recreational  access.  Chapter 
IV.20  for  effects  on  visual  resources,  and  Chapter  IV.21  for  impacts  due  to  noise. 

Transmission  rights-of-way  and  development  would  result  in  a lesser  degree  of  impact  on 
recreation  than  would  the  renewable  energy  facility  and  would  also  benefit  many  recrea- 
tionists due  to  the  increase  in  access  roads,  as  outlined  in  the  previous  section.  The  overall 
recreational  experience  may  be  impacted  by  the  development  of  overhead  transmission 
lines,  including  the  visual  disturbance  and  noise  impacts  associated  with  them.  Transmis- 
sion can  also  pose  a threat  to  certain  activities,  such  as  hang  gliding,  and  generally  results 
in  increased  use  levels  in  an  area,  detracting  from  visitors'  esthetic  experiences  of 
remoteness  or  isolation. 

IV.18.2.2  Impacts  of  the  Reserve  Design 

Conservation  actions  and  land  designation  could  have  adverse  and  beneficial  effects  on  rec- 
reation. Recreation  activities  may  be  restricted  from  areas  due  to  the  conservation  of  lands, 
habitat,  or  species.  Conservation  actions  could  also  preclude  or  limit  disturbance  on  SRMAs 
where  Areas  of  Critical  Concern  [ACECs)  overlap  with  existing  SRMAs  or  Long-Term  Visitor 
areas.  In  addition,  there  would  be  impacts  on  several  proposed  SRMAs.  These  areas  cur- 
rently include  a strong  recreation  focus  for  management  activities.  These  SRMAs  and 
ERMAs  are  described  in  current  and  proposed  Plans  in  Appendix  L.  In  overlap  areas  where 
ACEC  and  current  or  proposed  SRMA  guidance  conflict.  National  Conservation  Lands/ACEC 
guidance  will  prevail. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions  [CMAs)  relevant  to  lands  managed  for  recreation 
include  maintaining  the  recreation  setting  and  protecting  recreation  values  and  opportu- 
nities, prohibiting  or  avoiding  large-scale  ground  disturbance,  and  requiring  replacement 
or  compensation  for  displacement  of  recreation  opportunities  or  facilities.  CMAs  for  recrea- 
tion are  detailed  in  Volume  II,  Section  II. 3. 2. 3,  BLM-Specific  CMAs. 

Conservation  Planning  Areas  identified  on  private  lands  would  not  be  mandatory  and  would 
occur  only  if  there  were  willing  sellers. 
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I IV.18.2.3  Impacts  of  BLM  Land  Use  Plan  Decisions 

IV.18.2.3.1  Impacts  of  Renewable  Energy  Development  and  Transmission  on 
BLM  Lands  Managed  for  Recreation 

The  typical  impacts  from  the  various  renewable  energy  and  transmission  technologies  on 
BLM  lands  managed  for  recreation  would  be  the  same  as  those  described  in  Section 
IV.18.2.1,  Impacts  of  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development.  However,  the 
LUPA  decisions  may  encourage  or  restrict  development  in  some  areas. 

IV.  18,2,3.2  Impacts  of  BLM  Land  Designations  and  Management  Actions 

Because  the  BLM  LUPA  land  designations  would  be  managed  to  protect  ecological,  historic, 
cultural,  scenic,  scientific,  and  recreation  resources  and  values,  they  would  confer  general 
protection  for  lands  managed  for  recreation.  While  other  land  uses  are  allowed  within 
these  areas,  they  must  be  compatible  with  the  resources  and  values  that  the  land 
designation  is  intended  to  protect.  If  the  protection  of  these  various  values  conflict, 
resource  conservation  values  would  generally  prevail. 

Impacts  on  recreation  resulting  from  designations  of  ACECs  and  National  Landscape  Con- 
servation System  [NLCS]  lands  would  be  both  beneficial  and  adverse.  Impacts  would  be 
beneficial  to  solitary  or  primitive  recreation  because  disturbance  caps  in  these  areas  would 
conserve  and  protect  the  resource  values  for  which  they  were  designated  and  the  solitary 
nature  of  many  recreational  uses.  To  the  extent  that  additional  SRMAs  are  designated  and 
managed,  they  would  also  protect  lands  managed  for  recreation  and  would  direct  funding 
and  personnel  to  these  opportunities.  The  BLM  would  prohibit  development  of  renewable 
energy  development  on  SRMAs  except  where  it  does  not  include  "surface  occupancy"  [geo- 
thermal only]  or  in  DRECP  Variance  Land  designations  as  analyzed  on  a case-by-case  basis. 

In  both  DFAs  and  NLCS  lands,  including  ACECs,  most  site-specific  impacts  cannot  be  antici- 
pated at  this  time;  and  the  overall  changes  to  recreational  opportunities  can  only  be 
qualitatively  assessed.  Impacts  would  generally  be  greater  to  larger  or  organized  commer- 
cial recreational  pursuits  because  the  use  of  the  area  for  development  or  conservation 
would  likely  conflict  with  those  pursuits.  Impacts  would  likely  occur  outside  of  current  or 
proposed  SRMAs.  Areas  outside  of  SRMAs  are  typically  less  attractive  to  a wide  range  of 
recreational  users. 

Organized  and  permitted  recreational  activities  may  be  limited  or  excluded  within  portions 
of  DFAs,  ACECs  and  other  NLCS  lands,  including  some  camping  areas,  rock  hounding  areas, 
and  other  recreational  pursuits  near  sensitive  locations  or  adjacent  to  sensitive  routes.  This 
^ may  increase  conflicts  between  different  types  of  recreational  activities,  particularly 

between  motorized  and  nonmotorized  uses.  Recreational  destinations  may  not  be  readily 
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accessible  by  motorized  vehicle  to  control  ingress  and  egress  to  conservation  areas  or  in 
specific  areas  such  as  sand  transport  areas,  riparian  areas,  and  specific-species  ACECs. 
Special  Recreation  Permits  may  be  prohibited  in  certain  DFAs  and  sensitive  areas;  OHV  rec- 
reational touring  outside  of  designated  OHV  areas  may  be  further  limited  in  the  future  to 
meet  ACEC  and  NLCS  conservation  goals.  Generally,  nonmotorized  recreational  pursuits 
would  be  less  affected  by  adoption  of  the  Plan  alternatives.  Indirect  impacts  on  all 
recreational  activities  from  changes  to  the  scenic  values  and  esthetic  experiences  would 
occur  from  placement  of  substantial  new  renewable  energy  facilities  on  the  landscape. 
Additional  access  limitations  and  closures  in  the  future  in  both  DFAs  and  NLCS  lands  would 
adversely  affect  motor-dependent  recreational  activities. 

The  DRECP  will  make  decisions  for  three  National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails  [Pacific  Crest 
National  Scenic  Trail,  Old  Spanish  National  Historic  Trail  and  the  Juan  Bautista  de  Anza 
National  Historic  Trail).  The  decisions  will  be  whether  to  designate  management  corridors 
to  provide  for  quality  outdoor  recreation  potential  and  for  the  conservation  and  enjoyment 
of  the  nationally  significant,  scenic,  historic,  natural,  or  cultural  qualities  of  the  areas 
through  which  the  National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails  may  pass.  Currently,  the  BLM  evalu- 
ates potential  impacts  on  these  trail  systems  from  energy  development  and  develops  spe- 
cific mitigation  or  avoidance  strategies  on  a case-by-case  basis.  The  effects  of  adoption  of 
the  management  corridor  on  cultural  resources  are  addressed  in  Chapter  IV.8.  The  effects 
of  the  management  corridor  on  visual  resources  are  addressed  in  Chapter  IV.20. 

For  some  alternatives,  designation  of  ACECs,  NLCS  lands,  and  National  Scenic  and  Historic 
Trails  management  corridors  would  limit  commercial  or  nonmotorized  competitive  Special 
Recreation  Permits  except  for  uses  that  enhance  the  opportunity  for  visitors  to  experience 
and  enjoy  the  ecological,  cultural,  and  scientific  values  of  those  lands.  Where  nonmotorized 
competitive  and  commercial  events  do  not  adhere  to  this  requirement,  they  would  lose  rec- 
reational opportunities  on  such  lands. 

Additional  details  on  allowable  uses  and  management  within  NCLS  are  presented  in  the 
LUPA  description  in  Volume  11.  Details  on  the  goals,  objectives,  allowable  uses,  and  manage- 
ment actions  for  each  ACEC  and  SRMA  unit  are  presented  in  the  LUPA  worksheets  in 
Appendix  H. 

IV.18.2.4  Impacts  of  the  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan  and  General 
Conservation  Plan 

The  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan  (NCCP)  would  be  administered  by  the  California 
Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  and  would  be  applicable  to  the  entire  Plan  Area.  The  Gen- 
eral Conservation  Plan  (GCP)  would  be  administered  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
and  would  be  applicable  to  nonfederal  lands,  a subset  of  the  entire  Plan  Area. 
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IV.  18.2.4,1  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan 

The  impacts  of  renewable  energy  development  permitted  under  the  NCCP  would  be  the 
same  as  those  defined  for  the  Plan-wide  impacts,  including  the  typical  impacts  described  in 
Section  IV.18.2.1. 

IV.  18.2.4.2  General  Conservation  Plan 

The  types  of  impacts  resulting  from  renewable  energy  development  permitted  under  the 
GCP  would  be  the  same  as  those  defined  for  the  Plan-wide  impacts,  including  the  typical 
impacts  described  in  Section  IV.18. 2,  Typical  Impacts  Common  to  All  Action  Alternatives. 
However,  the  locations  of  these  impacts  would  vary  by  alternative.  Any  differences  in  these 
impacts  that  result  from  the  locational  differences  are  described  for  each  alternative. 

IV.18.3  Impact  Analysis  by  Alternative 

The  following  sections  present  impact  analysis  for  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  Preferred 
Alternative,  and  Alternatives  1 through  4.  Tables  IV.18-1,  IV.18-2a  and  b,  IV.18-3,  and 
IV.18-4  provide  an  overview  of  the  acres  of  BLM  land  that  affect  recreation  and  where  the 
DRECP  LUPA  would  change  the  status.  Recreation  impacts  to  lands  under  other 
jurisdictions  are  discussed  in  the  impact  analyses  where  appropriate. 

Table  IV.18-1  lists  the  total  acres  designated  as  SRMAs  and  ERMAs  per  alternative.  ERMAs 
are  designated  only  as  part  of  the  Preferred  Alternative. 


Table  IV.18-1 

Acreage  of  Recreation  Designations  Per  Alternative 


No  Action 

Preferred 

Alternative 

Alternative 

Alternative 

Alternative 

Ecoregion  Subarea 

Alternative 

Alternative 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Cadiz  Volley  and  Chocolate  Mountains 

Areas  Managed  for 
Recreation  Emphasis 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Existing  and  Proposed 
SRMA^ 

0 

286,000 

290,000 

286,000 

286,000 

269,000 

Open  OHV  and  SRMA^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Proposed  ERMA 

0 

276,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

0 

562,000 

290,000 

286,000 

286,000 

269,000 

Imperial  Borrego  Volley 

Areas  Managed  for 
Recreation  Emphasis 

243,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Existing  and  Proposed 
SRMA^ 

37,000 

114,000 

114,000 

111,000 

111,000 

111,000 

OpenOHV  SRMA^'^ 

121,000 

121,000 

121,000 

121,000 

121,000 

121,000 
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Table  IV.18-1 

Acreage  of  Recreation  Designations  Per  Alternative 


No  Action 

Preferred 

Alternative 

Alternative 

Alternative 

Alternative 

Ecoregion  Subarea 

Alternative 

Alternative 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Proposed  ERMA 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

457,000 

235,000 

235,000 

232,000 

232,000 

232,000 

Kingston  and  Funeral  Mountains 

Areas  Managed  for 
Recreation  Emphasis 

59,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Existing  and  Proposed 
SRMA^ 

0 

87,000 

87,000 

87,000 

87,000 

86,000 

Open  OHVSRMA^'^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Proposed  ERMA 

0 

194,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

59,000 

281,000 

87,000 

87,000 

87,000 

86,000 

Mojave  and  Silurian  Valley 

Areas  Managed  for 
Recreation  Emphasis 

294,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Existing  and  Proposed 
SRMA^ 

0 

211,000 

211,000 

211,000 

211,000 

211,000 

Open  OHVSRMA^’^ 

34,000 

34,000 

34,000 

34,000 

34,000 

34,000 

Proposed  ERMA 

0 

22,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

328,000 

266,000 

245,000 

245,000 

245,000 

245,000 

Owens  River  Valley 

Areas  Managed  for 
Recreation  Emphasis 

33,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Existing  and  Proposed 
SRMA^ 

29,000 

54,000 

51,000 

53,000 

53,000 

53,000 

OpenOHVSRMA^’^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Proposed  ERMA 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

62,000 

53,000 

51,000 

53,000 

53,000 

53,000 

Panamint  Death  Valley 

Areas  Managed  for 
Recreation  Emphasis 

74,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Existing  and  Proposed 
SRMA^ 

0 

299,000 

301,000 

299,000 

301,000 

301,000 

Open  OHV  SRMA^'^ 

53,000 

53,000 

53,000 

53,000 

53,000 

53,000 

Proposed  ERMA 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

127,000 

352,000 

354,000 

352,000 

354,000 

354,000 

Pinto  Lucerne  Valle 

y and  Eastern  Slopes 

Areas  Managed  for 
Recreation  Emphasis 

256,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Existing  and  Proposed 
SRMA^ 

0 

254,000 

255,000 

245,000 

255,000 

254,000 

Open  OHV  SRMA^'^ 

128,000^ 

74,000 

74,000 

74,000 

74,000 

74,000 
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Table  IV.18-1 

Acreage  of  Recreation  Designations  Per  Alternative 


No  Action 

Preferred 

Alternative 

Alternative 

Alternative 

Alternative 

Ecoregion  Subarea 

Alternative 

Alternative 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Proposed  ERMA 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

384,000 

328,000 

328,000 

318,000 

328,000 

328,000 

Piute  Valley  and  Sacramento  Mountains 

Areas  Managed  for 
Recreation  Emphasis 

22,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Existing  and  Proposed 
SRMA^ 

0 

309,000 

309,000 

309,000 

309,000 

300,000 

Open  OHV  SRMA^'^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Proposed  ERMA 

0 

178,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

22,000 

487,000 

309,000 

309,000 

309,000 

300,000 

Providence  and  Bullion  Mountains 

Areas  Managed  for 
Recreation  Emphasis 

1,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Existing  and  Proposed 
SRMA^ 

0 

330,000 

330,000 

324,000 

330,000 

319,000 

Open  OHVSRMA^'^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Proposed  ERMA 

0 

210,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

1,000 

540,000 

330,000 

324,000 

330,000 

319,000 

West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes 

Areas  Managed  for 
Recreation  Emphasis 

481,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Existing  and  Proposed 
SRMA^ 

0 

460,000 

460,000 

410,000 

460,000 

456,000 

Open  OHVSRMA^'^ 

40,000 

40,000 

40,000 

40,000 

40,000 

40,000 

Proposed  ERMA 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

521,000 

499,000 

499,000 

450,000 

500,000 

496,000 

DRECP  Total 

Areas  Managed  for 
Recreation  Emphasis 

1,465,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Existing  and  Proposed 
SRMA^ 

193,000 

2,403,000 

2,409,000 

2,335,000 

2,403,000 

2,361,000 

Open  OHVSRMA^'^ 

321,000 

321,000 

321,000 

321,000 

321,000 

321,000 

Proposed  ERMA 

0 

879,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

1,961,000 

3,602,000 

2,729,000 

2,656,000 

2,724,000 

2,682,000 

Source:  BLM,  2014. 

^ Existing  SRMAs  include  only  164,000  acres  in  Imperial  Valley  Borrego  ecoregion  subarea  and  29,000  acres  in  Owens  River 
Valley  ecoregion  subarea.  All  other  SRMA  acreage  is  proposed  and  would  be  new.  The  existing  SRMA  in  Imperial  Valley 
Borrego  is  Imperial  Sand  Dunes  Recreation  Area  and  is  not  part  of  the  decision  on  the  DRECP. 

^ The  DRECP  is  not  designating  new  OHV  areas.  However,  it  is  proposing  to  designate  SRMAs  over  the  existing  OHV  areas. 

^ For  the  No  Action  Alternative,  none  of  the  Open  OHV  lands  are  designated  SRMA.  The  Imperial  Sand  Dunes  OHV  lands  are 
included  in  the  existing  SRMA  row.  Some  of  the  Open  OHV  areas  identified  in  the  No  Action  Alternative  were  also 
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managed  as  Areas  Managed  for  Recreation  Emphasis.  The  total  acreage  of  Areas  Managed  for  Recreation  Emphasis 
including  Open  OHV  areas  is  1,758,000. 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Table  IV.18-2a  lists  the  existing  acres  managed  for  recreation  emphasis  on  BLM  land 
converted  to  DFAs  under  the  DRECP  by  alternative.  While  the  areas  converted  to  DFAs 
would  be  available  for  use  by  renewable  energy  projects,  not  all  the  acres  would  actually 
be  developed. 


Table  IV.18-2a 

Acreage  of  Areas  Managed  for  Recreation  Emphasis  on  BLM  Land  Converted  to 

Development  Focus  Areas* 


Ecoregion  Subarea 

No  Action 
Alternative 

Preferred 

Alternative 

Alternative 

1 

Alternative 

2 

Alternative 

3 

Alternative 

4 

Imperial  Borrego 
Valley 

n/a 

21,000 

12,000 

12,000 

20,000 

12,000 

Mojave  and  Silurian 
Valley 

n/a 

0 

200 

200 

200 

200 

Owens  River  Valley 

n/a 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

Pinto  Lucerne  Valley 
and  Eastern  Slopes 

n/a 

10,000 

0 

0 

5,000 

0 

West  Mojave  and 
Eastern  Slopes 

n/a 

9,000 

30 

30 

9,000 

9,000 

Total 

n/a 

42,000 

14,000 

14,000 

36,000 

23,000 

* No  areas  managed  for  recreation  emphasis  on  BLM  land  were  converted  to  DFAs  in  the  following  ecoregion  subareas; 
Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains,  Kingston  and  Funeral  Mountains,  Panamint  Death  Valley,  Piute  Valley  and 
Sacramento  Mountains,  Providence  and  Bullion  Mountains. 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Table  IV.18-2b  lists  the  acres  managed  for  recreation  emphasis  on  BLM  land  converted  to 
BLM  Conservation  Lands  [NLCS,  ACECs  or  wildlife  allocation)  that  would  not  also  be 
designated  as  SRMAs  or  ERMAs.  While  the  areas  converted  to  BLM  conservation  lands 
would  be  available  for  certain  types  of  recreation  use,  they  would  no  longer  be  managed 
for  recreation. 
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Table  IV.18-2b 

Acreage  of  Areas  Managed  for  Recreation  Emphasis  on 
BLM  Land  Converted  to  BLM  Conservation  Lands  Only* 


No  Action 

Preferred 

Alternative 

Alternative 

Alternative 

Alternative 

Ecoregion  Subarea 

Alternative 

Alternative 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Imperial  Borrego 
Valley 

n/a 

171,000 

171,000 

171,000 

171,000 

171,000 

Mojave  and  Silurian 
Valley 

n/a 

40,000 

23,000 

23,000 

23,000 

22,000 

Owens  River  Valley 

n/a 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

Panamint  Death  Valley 

n/a 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

Pinto  Lucerne  Valley 
and  Eastern  Slopes 

n/a 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

West  Mojave  and 
Eastern  Slopes 

n/a 

20,000 

22,000 

22,000 

20,000 

20,000 

Total 

n/a 

243,000 

228,000 

228,000 

226,000 

225,000 

* No  areas  managed  for  recreation  emphasis  on  BLM  land  were  converted  to  BLM  Conservation  Lands  Only  in  the  following 
ecoregion  subareas:  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains,  Kingston  and  Funeral  Mountains,  Piute  Valley  and  Sacramento 
Mountains,  Providence  and  Bullion  Mountains. 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Table  IV.18-3  lists  the  acres  managed  for  recreation  emphasis  on  BLM  land  converted  to 
SRMAs.  A percentage  of  these  acres  overlap  with  areas  designated  as  BLM  Conservation  Lands. 

Table  lV.18-3 

Acreage  of  Areas  Managed  for  Recreation  Emphasis  on 
BLM  Land  Converted  to  SRMAs* 


No  Action 

Preferred 

Alternative 

Alternative 

Alternative 

Alternative 

Ecoregion  Subarea 

Alternative 

Alternative 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Imperial  Borrego 
Valley 

n/a 

57,000 

57,000 

57,000 

57,000 

57,000 

Kingston  and  Funeral 
Mountains 

n/a 

41,000 

41,000 

41,000 

41,000 

41,000 

Mojave  and  Silurian 
Valley 

n/a 

244,000 

244,000 

244,000 

244,000 

244,000 

Owens  River  Valley 

n/a 

24,000 

22,000 

22,000 

24,000 

24,000 

Panamint  Death  Valley 

n/a 

124,000 

124,000 

124,000 

124,000 

124,000 

Pinto  Lucerne  Valley 
and  Eastern  Slopes 

n/a 

283,000 

284,000 

284,000 

284,000 

284,000 
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Table  lV.18-3 

Acreage  of  Areas  Managed  for  Recreation  Emphasis  on 
BLM  Land  Converted  to  SRMAs* 


No  Action 

Preferred 

Alternative 

Alternative 

Alternative 

Alternative 

Ecoregion  Subarea 

Alternative 

Alternative 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Piute  Valley  and 

Sacramento 

Mountains 

n/a 

22,000 

22,000 

22,000 

22,000 

22,000 

Providence  and  Bullion 
Mountains 

n/a 

700 

700 

700 

700 

700 

West  Mojave  and 
Eastern  Slopes 

n/a 

454,000 

454,000 

454,000 

454,000 

454,000 

Total 

n/a 

1,250,000 

1,249,000 

1,249,000 

1,251,000 

1,251,000 

* No  areas  managed  for  recreation  emphasis  on  BLM  land  were  converted  to  SRMAs  in  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate 
Mountains  ecoregion  subarea. 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Table  IV.18-4  lists  the  acres  managed  for  recreation  emphasis  on  BLM  land  [No  Action) 
converted  to  BLM  Conservation  Lands,  either  NLCS,  ACECs,  or  wildlife  allocation.  Except  for 
the  acres  listed  in  Table  IV.18-2b,  all  the  acreage  in  Table  IV.18-4  overlaps  with  SRMA  and 
ERMA  designation.  BLM  Conservation  Lands  allow  for  many  of  the  same  types  of 
recreation  that  currently  occur  on  areas  managed  for  recreation  emphasis. 

Table  IV.18-4 

Acreage  of  Areas  Managed  for  Recreation  Emphasis  on 
BLM  Land  Overlapping  with  BLM  Conservation  Lands* 


No  Action 

Preferred 

Alternative 

Alternative 

Alternative 

Alternative 

Ecoregion  Subarea 

Alternative 

Alternative 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Imperial  Borrego 
Valley 

n/a 

171,000 

171,000 

171,000 

171,000 

171,000 

Kingston  and  Funeral 
Mountains 

n/a 

36,000 

36,000 

36,000 

36,000 

36,000 

Mojave  and  Silurian 
Valley 

n/a 

213,000 

196,000 

196,000 

196,000 

171,000 

Owens  River  Valley 

n/a 

25,000 

24,000 

24,000 

25,000 

24,000 

Panamint  Death  Valley 

n/a 

52,000 

52,000 

52,000 

52,000 

52,000 

Pinto  Lucerne  Valley 
and  Eastern  Slopes 

n/a 

150,000 

150,000 

150,000 

140,000 

140,000 
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Table  IV.18-4 

Acreage  of  Areas  Managed  for  Recreation  Emphasis  on 
BLM  Land  Overlapping  with  BLM  Conservation  Lands* 


No  Action 

Preferred 

Alternative 

Alternative 

Alternative 

Alternative 

Ecoregion  Subarea 

Alternative 

Alternative 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Piute  Valley  and 

Sacramento 

Mountains 

n/a 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Providence  and  Bullion 
Mountains 

n/a 

700 

700 

700 

700 

700 

West  Mojave  and 
Eastern  Slopes 

n/a 

392,000 

394,000 

394,000 

392,000 

386,000 

Total 

n/a 

1,039,000 

1,022,000 

1,022,000 

1,011,000 

979,000 

* No  areas  managed  for  recreation  emphasis  on  BLM  land  were  converted  to  reserve  design  in  the  Cadiz  Valley  and 
Chocolate  Mountains  ecoregion  subarea. 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 

IV.18.3.1  No  Action  Alternative 

The  No  Action  Alternative  assumes  the  state's  renewable  energy  goals  would  be  achieved 
without  the  DRECP.  It  also  assumes  that  renewable  energy,  transmission  development,  and 
mitigation  for  renewable  projects  in  the  Plan  Area  would  occur  on  a project-by-project 
basis  in  a pattern  consistent  with  past  approved  and  ongoing  renewable  energy  and  trans- 
mission projects  and  existing  programmatic  strategies  for  siting  and  mitigating  solar,  such 
as  the  BLM's  Solar  Energy  Development  Programmatic  EIS  (Solar  PEIS).  Volume  II,  Chapter 

II. 2,  No  Action  Alternative,  describes  these  assumptions  in  detail. 

No  DFAs  would  be  created  under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  and  current  renewable  energy 
development  patterns  would  likely  continue.  The  BLM  would  not  implement  new  or  modi- 
fied LUPA  Conservation  Designations.  Conservation  areas  would  be  contained  in  existing 
protected  lands  and  areas  managed  by  BLM  for  conservation  of  resource  values. 

Current  SRMAs  and  other  areas  managed  with  a recreation  emphasis  would  be  retained, 
including  OHV  Open  Areas,  see  Table  III. 18-1  and  Table  III. 18-2,  in  Volume  III,  Chapter 

III.  18,  Outdoor  Recreation;  Table  IV.18-2;  and  Figure  IV.18-1.  SRMAs  and  ERMAs  would  not 
be  designated  through  the  land  use  planning  process;  current  recreational  programs  that 
focus  on  designated  OHV  Open  Areas  and  Long-Term  Visitor  Areas  would  continue. 
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IV.18.3.1.1  Impacts  Within  the  Entire  Plan  Area  in  the  No  Action  Alternative 

IV.18.3. 1.1.1  Impacts  and  Mitigation  for  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development 
in  the  No  Action  Alternative 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  9,781,700  acres  could  be  available  for  renewable  energy 
development.  The  actual  areas  developed  are  assumed  to  be  much  smaller,  123,000  acres 
based  on  the  technology  mix.  The  DFAs  would  overlap  with  areas  managed  for  recreational 
purposes  and  could  therefore  result  in  impacts  on  recreation. 

Total  potential  ground  disturbance  impacts  on  BLM  lands  managed  for  recreation  in  avail- 
able development  areas  would  be  8,000  acres  for  solar  energy,  2,000  acres  for  wind  energy, 
400  acres  for  geothermal  energy,  and  2,000  acres  for  transmission.  Some  minor  transmis- 
sion impact  acreage  could  cross  National  Park  Service  and  California  State  Park  lands. 

Table  R2.18-1  provides  detailed  acres  of  impacts  for  these  agencies.  Renewable  develop- 
ment on  BLM  lands  outside  areas  that  are  managed  for  recreation  emphasis  but  where 
recreation  occurs  could  result  in  substantial  impacts  on  dispersed  recreational  activities, 
including  areas  proposed  for  SRMAs  and  ERMAs  in  the  DRECP. 

The  BLM  would  continue  to  manage  the  three  nationally  designated  trails  under  the  exist- 
ing plans  and  guidance  to  provide  for  the  conservation  and  enjoyment  of  quality  outdoor 
recreation  potential  and  the  nationally  significant,  scenic,  historic,  natural,  or  cultural 
qualities  of  the  areas  through  which  the  National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails  may  pass.  Cur- 
rently, potential  impacts  on  these  trail  systems  from  energy  development,  and  specific  miti- 
gation or  avoidance  strategies,  are  evaluated  on  a case-by-case  basis,  consistent  with  the 
programmatic  EIS. 

The  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea  would  see  the  greatest  potential  ground 
disturbance  impacts  on  lands  managed  for  recreation  resulting  in  close  to  7,000  acres  of 
impacts.  There  would  be  substantially  fewer  acres  of  impacts  on  recreation  from  wind  and 
geothermal  development. 

Approximately  2 miles  of  National  Scenic  or  Historic  Trails  could  be  directly  impacted  by  solar 
energy  development,  16  miles  by  wind  energy  development,  and  less  than  1 mile  by  geo- 
thermal and  transmission  development.  Impacts  on  viewsheds  from  these  trails  could  be 
substantially  greater  than  these  mileages. 
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Impacts 

Impact  OR-1:  Plan  components  could  enhance  or  degrade  recreational  use. 

Renewable  energy  development  would  convert  undeveloped  land  to  a developed  industrial 
site  for  the  long  term  (the  lease  period,  including  construction,  operation,  and  decommis- 
sioning) and  would  degrade  or  eliminate  recreational  uses. 

Exclusion  of  Recreation  Use.  The  development  of  renewable  energy  facilities  would  exclude 
recreational  use  from  areas  managed  with  a recreation  emphasis,  displace  recreationists, 
and  diminish  recreational  opportunities.  Development  of  solar  and  geothermal  facilities 
would  exclude  recreational  use  from  the  entire  footprint  due  to  the  extensive  grading  and 
concentrated  infrastructure  required.  Solar  and  geothermal  projects  would  generally  be 
fenced  and  inaccessible  to  recreationists.  Some  types  of  recreation,  such  as  hiking,  may  be 
compatible  with  wind  development  due  to  the  large  open  areas  between  wind  turbines  and 
because  fencing  may  be  around  the  wind  turbines  and  infrastructure  rather  than  the  entire 
wind  development  area.  Wind  facilities  may  still  result  in  diminished  recreational  value 
due  to  the  presence  of  large  structures  on  the  landscape.  Recreational  users  displaced  by 
renewable  energy  development  would  likely  seek  recreational  opportunities  elsewhere 
and  may  increase  use  of  other  recreation  areas.  Lands  designated  for  OHV  use  would  gene- 
rally be  avoided,  and  therefore  substantially  unaffected. 

Transmission  rights-of-way  and  development  would  result  in  minimal  direct  impact 
on  recreation. 

Indirect  Effects  on  Recreation.  Renewable  energy  or  transmission  infrastructure  would 
result  in  noise,  dust,  and  traffic  that  would  disturb  recreationists  such  as  hikers,  campers, 
hunters,  or  birders.  Noise,  dust,  and  traffic  would  be  greatest  during  construction  and 
decommissioning  of  the  projects.  Construction  and  operational  activities  would  also 
affect  the  visual  experience  of  recreationists  due  to  the  industrial  nature  of  large 
construction  staging  areas  and  the  renewable  energy  facilities.  Renewable  energy 
facilities  would  substantially  impact  recreational  areas  that  are  destinations  for  solitary 
or  backcountry  recreation  including  existing  Legislatively  and  Legally  Protected  Areas 
such  as  Mojave  National  Preserve,  Death  Valley  National  Park,  Joshua  Tree  National  Park, 
and  along  the  west  side  of  the  Imperial  Sand  Dunes  Recreation  Area.  Under  the  No  Action 
Alternative,  approximately  1.67  million  acres  of  lands  available  for  development  occur 
within  5 miles  of  national  parks  and  preserves  and  323,000  acres  within  5 miles  of  state 
parks  [see  Chapter  IV.20,  Visual  Resources,  Table  IV.20-3).  Renewable  energy  facilities 
built  in  those  locations  would  be  potentially  visible  to  recreationists.  Where  renewable 
energy  facilities  require  night  lighting  for  safety  and  security  purposes,  this  could  impact 
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night  skies  and  stargazing.  Night  lighting  would  primarily  be  required  for  wind  turbines, 
solar  power  towers,  and  transmission  lines. 

Impact  OR-2:  Plan  components  could  enhance  or  degrade  access  to  lands  managed 
for  recreation. 

The  development  of  renewable  energy  could  require  use  of  almost  12,000  acres  of  lands 
managed  for  recreation.  If  these  lands  were  fenced,  such  as  would  be  the  case  for  solar 
projects  [both  photovoltaic  and  thermal],  it  would  decrease  access  to  such  lands  and  could 
close  roads  used  for  off-highway  recreation  and  realign  through  routes.  Additionally,  new 
routes,  improved  routes,  or  increased  traffic  during  construction  could  result  in  a different 
recreation  experience  along  access  roads  or  in  temporary  closures. 

The  development  of  access  and  service  roads  for  renewable  energy  facilities  and  transmis- 
sion lines  could  also  have  a beneficial  impact  on  access  to  recreation  opportunities  such  as 
hunting,  fishing,  hiking,  camping,  or  OHV  riding.  The  development  of  these  roads,  however, 
could  lead  to  degradation  of  adjacent  solitary  recreation  areas  by  facilitating  new  or 
improved  access,  especially  for  motorized  vehicles  and  therefore  an  increase  in  use. 

Impact  OR-3:  Plan  components  would  enhance  management  of  focus  areas 
for  recreation. 

The  No  Action  Alternative  would  not  designate  any  new  areas  managed  for  recreational 
use.  There  would  be  no  impact  on  areas  managed  for  recreation. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Existing  laws  and  regulations  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  renewable  energy 
development  projects  in  the  absence  of  the  DRECP.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented 
in  Volume  111,  Section  111.18.1,  Outdoor  Recreation.  Because  this  EIR/EIS  addresses 
amendments  to  BLM's  land  use  plans,  these  plans  are  addressed  separately  and  are  not 
included  in  this  section.  The  requirements  of  relevant  regulations  would  reduce  impacts 
through  the  following  mechanisms: 

• Motorized  OHV  management  solutions  designed  to  conserve  soil,  wildlife,  water 
quality,  native  vegetation,  air  quality,  heritage  resources,  and  other  resources  while 
providing  for  appropriate  motorized  recreational  opportunities. 

• Goals  to  enhance  recreational  access  and  opportunities  and  engage  the  public  in 
conservation  and  the  outdoors. 

• Restriction  of  recreation  on  wilderness  lands  to  nonmotorized  activities. 

• Creation  of  opportunities  for  high-quality  outdoor  recreation. 
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• Management  of  OHV  recreation  areas  for  long-term  motor  vehicle  recreation. 

• Protection  and  preservation  of  open  space,  recreation,  and  scenic  areas. 

Mitigation 

Mitigation  adopted  for  recently  approved  projects  is  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  mitigation 
that  would  apply  under  the  No  Action  Alternative.  The  following  mitigation  strategies  are 
consistent  with  those  identified  within  recently  published  BLM  programmatic  documents 
evaluating  renewable  energy  development  and  are  considered  applicable  to  avoid  or  reduce 
impacts  on  recreation,  depending  upon  site-  and  project-specific  conditions: 

• Public  access  through  or  around  renewable  energy  facilities  should  be  retained  to 
provide  continued  use  of  public  lands  and  non-BLM-administered  lands. 

• Renewable  energy  facilities  should  not  be  placed  in  areas  of  unique  or  important 
recreation  resources. 

• Renewable  energy  development  should  evaluate  impacts  on  public  access  and  recre- 
ation as  part  of  the  environmental  impact  analysis  for  the  project  and  consider  options 
to  avoid,  minimize,  and/or  mitigate  adverse  impacts,  such  as  restoring  or  enhancing 
other  recreational  areas  or  improving  access  to  important  recreation  areas. 

• Replacement  of  access  lost  for  OHV  use  should  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
analysis  of  project-specific  impacts.  Any  process  for  designating  a replacement 
route  would  include  the  consideration  of  the  designation  criteria  for  routes  as 
specified  in  43  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  8342.1  and  would  be  consistent  with 
existing  land  use  plans. 

• A variety  of  mitigation  measures  may  be  incorporated  as  stipulations  into  the  design 
and  development  of  renewable  energy  projects  to  reduce  potential  land  use  impacts. 
These  measures  include  the  following: 

o Renewable  energy  projects  should  be  planned  to  mitigate  or  minimize  impacts 
on  other  land  uses. 

o When  feasible,  a renewable  energy  project  should  be  sited  on  already 
altered  landscapes. 

o To  plan  for  efficient  land  use,  necessary  infrastructure  requirements  should  be 
consolidated  whenever  possible,  and  current  transmission  and  market  access 
should  be  evaluated. 

o Restoration  plans  should  be  developed  to  ensure  that  all  temporary  use  areas 
are  restored. 
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IV.18.3.1.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design  in  the  No  Action  Alternative 

The  No  Action  Alternative  has  no  reserve  design;  but  without  approval  of  an  action  alterna- 
tive, there  would  be  continued  protection  of  existing  Legislatively  and  Legally  Protected 
Areas  such  as  wilderness.  In  addition,  under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  renewable  energy 
projects  would  continue  to  be  evaluated  and  approved  with  project-specific 
mitigation  requirements. 

Table  R2.18-2  in  Appendix  R2  indicates  the  acres  of  lands  managed  for  recreation  within 
existing  protected  areas  and  existing  BLM  ACECs.  Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  these 
existing  protected  areas  and  existing  BLM  Conservation  Designations  are  assumed  to  pro- 
vide ongoing  conservation;  however,  there  would  be  no  reserve  design  to  guide  where  BLM 
conservation  designations  could  be  established  or  where  reserves  could  be  assembled  to 
offset  the  effects  of  renewable  energy  or  transmission  development.  Therefore,  the  conser- 
vation generated  from  renewable  energy  or  transmission  development  would  be  solely 
based  on  the  mitigation  requirements  imposed  on  a project-by-project  basis. 

IV.183.1.2  Impacts  on  BLM  Lands  of  Existing  BLM  Land  Use  Plans  in  the  No 
Action  Alternative 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  BLM  would  continue  to  implement  the  existing  land 
management  plans  within  the  Plan  Area  on  BLM  lands. 

Existing  ACECs,  wildlife  allocations,  and  SRMAs  would  continue  to  benefit  recreation 
opportunities  and  are  presented  in  Table  R2.18-3.  Existing  lands  managed  with  a recrea- 
tion emphasis  would  also  beneficial  recreation  opportunities  and  are  presented  in 
Table  lV.18-2. 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  BLM's  management  of  recreation  under  the  laws,  regula- 
tions, and  policies  listed  in  Volume  II,  Section  II. 3. 2,  and  summarized  in  the  previous  sec- 
tion would  reduce  the  impacts  of  renewable  energy  construction. 

Impacts  on  the  lands  managed  for  recreation  would  be  the  same  as  those  described  in  Sec- 
tion IV.18.3.1.1.1,  Impacts  and  Mitigation  for  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Devel- 
opment in  the  No  Action  Alternative,  for  the  entire  Plan  Area. 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  there  would  be  no  lands  managed  for  recreation  within 
the  lands  identified  in  BLM's  Solar  PEIS  as  Variance  Lands  [2012];  and  no  solar  facilities 
would  be  sited  on  public  lands  within  designated  OHV  areas.  However,  some  of  the  Solar 
PEIS  Variance  Lands  may  be  used  for  recreational  activities  such  as  hiking  or  camping, 
which  is  allowed  on  all  BLM  lands  unless  posted  as  closed. 
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Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  solar  development  would  have  the  greatest  overlap  with 
lands  considered  to  have  higher  recreational  assets  and  greater  development  potential. 

There  would  be  no  overlap  with  lands  managed  or  proposed  for  recreation  designations 
from  Solar  PEIS  Solar  Energy  Zones  for  most  of  the  rest  of  the  LUPA. 

Total  Solar  PEIS  Solar  Energy  Zones  overlapping  with  lands  managed  for  recreation 
emphasis  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  would  be  150,000  acres.  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  overlapping  with  lands  managed  for  recreation  emphasis  would  be  580,000  acres. 

A total  of  166  miles  of  National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails  and  23  miles  of  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System  would  be  in  existing  BLM  Conservation  Designations. 

IV.18.3.13  Impacts  of  the  NCCP  in  the  No  Action  Alternative 

The  NCCP  would  apply  to  all  lands  within  the  Plan  Area.  In  the  absence  of  Plan  implementa- 
tion, the  NCCP  would  not  be  approved;  and  no  incidental  take  permits  would  be  issued 
under  the  NCCP.  The  appropriate  lead  agency  would  continue  to  consider  projects  individ- 
ually. The  impacts  that  would  occur  in  the  absence  of  the  NCCP  would  be  the  same  as  those 
described  in  Section  IV.18.3.1.1.1. 

iy. 18.3.1.4  Impacts  of  the  GCP  in  the  No  Action  Alternative 

As  described  in  Appendix  M,  the  GCP  would  apply  to  nonfederal  lands  in  the  Plan  Area.  In 
the  absence  of  Plan  implementation,  the  GCP  would  not  be  approved;  and  no  incidental 
take  permits  would  be  issued  under  the  GCP.  The  appropriate  lead  agency  would  continue 
to  consider  projects  individually.  The  impacts  that  would  occur  in  the  absence  of  the  GCP 
would  be  the  same  as  those  described  in  Section  IV.18.3.1.1.1  but  would  be  specific  to 
nonfederal  lands. 

IV.18.3.1.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area  in  the  No  Action  Alternative 

IV.18.3.1.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Additional  transmission  lines  would  be  needed  to  deliver  renewable  energy  to  load  centers 
(areas  of  high  demand)  outside  the  Plan  Area.  It  is  assumed  that  new  transmission  lines 
outside  the  Plan  Area  would  use  existing  transmission  corridors  between  the  Plan  Area  and 
existing  substations  in  the  more  heavily  populated  areas  of  the  state.  The  areas  outside  the 
Plan  Area  through  which  new  transmission  lines  might  be  constructed  include  the  San 
Diego,  Los  Angeles,  North  Palm  Springs-Riverside,  and  Central  Valley  areas.  They  are 
described  in  Volume  111,  Section  111.18.6,  Outdoor  Recreation  Outside  the  Plan  Area. 
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In  the  San  Diego  area,  corridors  cross  the  Pacific  Crest  National  Scenic  Trail  and  the  El 
Capitan  and  Goodan  Ranch/Sycamore  Canyon  preserves.  In  the  Los  Angeles  area,  corridors 
cross  National  Scenic  and  Historic,  National  Recreation,  and  OHV  trails  in  Angeles  National 
Forest.  In  the  urbanized  portion  of  the  Los  Angeles  area,  the  transmission  corridor  rights- 
of-way  contain  numerous  local  parks,  paths,  golf  courses,  and  preserves.  The  same 
situation  occurs  in  the  North  Palm  Springs-Riverside  area,  where  numerous  parks,  trails, 
and  golf  courses  are  wholly  or  partially  in  transmission  rights-of-way.  No  recreation  facili- 
ties were  identified  in  the  Central  Valley  corridor. 

Community  recreation  facilities  and  open  space  are  common  in  transmission  corridors  in 
urban  areas  because  they  offer  opportunities  for  communities  and  organizations  to  take 
advantage  of  open  land  and  linear  rights-of-way. 

Impacts  identified  for  the  Plan  Area  that  could  apply  to  transmission  corridors  outside  the 
Plan  Area  include  the  following: 

Impact  OR-1:  Plan  components  could  enhance  or  degrade  recreational  use. 

New  transmission  lines  in  a corridor  could  add  a new  set  of  towers  adjacent  to  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  existing  towers  or  replace  existing  towers  with  larger  towers  and  new  conduc- 
tors. The  towers  could  introduce  a new  or  larger  component  around  which  the  recreational 
activities  would  have  to  be  conducted.  The  degree  to  which  this  is  an  issue  can  only  be 
determined  based  on  actual  line  engineering  and  siting  within  the  context  of  individual  rec- 
reation areas  and  their  existing  layouts.  In  most  urban  situations,  there  may  be  no  or  minor 
adjustments  required.  With  careful  siting  and  coordination  with  the  recreational  facility 
operator  and  various  stakeholders,  recreational  use  of  the  area  should  not  be  substantially 
degraded.  In  areas  where  the  line  would  cross  preserves  or  nationally  designated  trails,  a 
new  line  would  add  to  the  visual  complexity  in  an  area  where  a recreational  user  would 
expect  there  to  be  few  or  no  introduced  structures.  Because  the  corridors  all  have  existing 
transmission  lines,  the  introduction  of  a new  line  is  not  expected  to  substantially  alter  the 
recreational  use  or  experience. 

Impact  OR-2:  Plan  components  could  enhance  or  degrade  access  to  lands  managed 
for  recreation. 

During  construction,  access  to  recreational  facilities  sharing  the  right-of-way  with  the 
transmission  line  would  be  restricted.  When  safe  to  do  so,  the  areas  would  be  opened.  With 
the  relatively  small  footprint  of  individual  towers  and  the  distance  between  towers,  it  is  not 
anticipated  that  access  to  recreational  lands  would  be  affected  after  construction. 
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Impact  OR-3:  Plan  components  would  enhance  management  of  focus  areas 
for  recreation. 

The  No  Action  Alternative  would  not  designate  any  new  areas  managed  for  recreational 
use.  There  would  be  no  impact  on  areas  managed  for  recreation. 

IV.18.3. 1.5.2  Impacts  of  Existing  BLM  Land  Use  Plans  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  existing  BLM  COCA  land  use  plan  would  continue  to  be 
implemented  on  CDCA  lands.  Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  renewable  energy  projects 
would  still  be  developed  through  BLM’s  existing  policies.  Impacts  on  lands  managed  for 
recreation  would  be  of  the  types  described  in  Section  IV.18.2.1,  with  similar  mitigation 
measures  being  included  on  a case-by-case  basis. 

The  existing  land  designations — such  as  existing  protected  areas,  ACECs,  National  Scenic 
and  Historic  Trails,  and  OHV  designated  areas — would  continue  to  be  managed  to  protect 
their  associated  values  and  resources.  Existing  recreation  within  existing  BLM  land  desig- 
nation is  presented  in  Table  R2.18-4  in  Appendix  R2. 

IV.18.3.1.6  CEQA  Significance  Determination:  No  Action  Alternative 

For  the  purposes  of  this  analysis,  the  interpretation  of  existing  recreational  facilities  is 
expanded  to  include  lands  commonly  used  for  or  designated  and  managed  for 
recreational  uses. 

OR-1:  Plan  components  could  enhance  or  degrade  recreational  use.  Renewable  energy 
facility  development  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  could  result  in  long-term  exclusion  of 
dispersed  recreation  from  8,000  acres  for  solar  energy  development,  2,000  acres  for  wind 
energy,  400  acres  for  geothermal  energy,  and  2,000  acres  for  transmission  development 
within  the  Plan  Area.  Additional  loss  of  recreation  could  occur  outside  the  Plan  Area  in  the 
CDCA,  Caliente  RMP,  and  Bishop  RMP  field  offices  including  potential  conflict  and  loss  of 
acres  primarily  within  lands  managed  for  recreational  emphasis,  see  Section  IV.18.3.1.2, 
Impacts  on  BLM  Lands  of  Existing  BLM  Land  Use  Plans  in  the  No  Action  Alternative.  In 
these  lands,  recreation  and  visitor  services  are  recognized  as  primary  resource 
management  considerations,  and  specific  management  is  required  to  protect  the  recreation 
opportunities.  Mitigation  to  replace  the  loss  of  recreational  areas  has  not  been  typically 
included  in  the  case-by-case  environmental  review  and  may  not  be  available.  However, 
mitigation  would  require  the  developers  to  coordinate  with  the  permitting  agency  and 
avoid  or  minimize  impacts  on  recreation  areas  or  enhance  other  recreation  areas. 
Therefore,  loss  of  12,000  acres  of  lands  managed  for  recreation  emphasis  would  be  a 
significant  but  mitigable  impact. 
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Development  of  approximately  20,000  megawatts  of  renewable  energy  would  result  in 
indirect  effects  on  federal,  state,  or  local  recreational  facilities  or  programs  through  visual 
impacts  including  increased  night  lighting,  increased  noise,  and  impacts  on  air  quality.  The 
No  Action  Alternative  would  have  3.6  million  acres  of  land  available  for  development  of 
renewable  energy  projects  within  5 miles  of  sensitive  recreational  areas  [e.g.,  national  and 
California  State  parks  and  wilderness  areas).  The  high  visibility  of  these  projects  would 
conflict  with  recreationists'  expectations  of  pristine  and  expansive  desert  vistas,  creating  a 
significant  and  unmitigable  impact. 

OR-2:  Plan  components  could  enhance  or  degrade  access  to  lands  managed  for 
recreation.  Due  to  the  large  scale  of  construction  required,  access  to  recreational  facilities 
could  be  disrupted  by  additional  traffic  and  road  closures  and  by  the  large  fenced  areas  for 
solar  and  geothermal  energy  facilities  as  discussed  in  Impact  OR-1.  Because  the  dis- 
placement would  be  mitigated  in  the  form  of  other  enhanced  recreation  operations,  recrea- 
tion facilities,  or  improved  access  elsewhere,  the  impact  would  be  adverse  but  less 
than  significant. 

OR-3:  Plan  components  would  enhance  management  of  focus  areas  for  recreation. 

The  No  Action  Alternative  would  not  designate  any  new  areas  managed  for  recreational 
use.  There  would  be  no  impact  on  areas  managed  for  recreation. 

IV.  18.3.2  Preferred  Alternative 

IV.  18.3.2.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP: 

Preferred  Alternative 

IV.18.3.2.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  more  than  2 million  acres  could  be  available  for  renew- 
able energy  development  in  the  DFAs.  The  actual  areas  developed  are  assumed  to  be  much 
smaller,  145,000  acres  based  on  the  technology  mix.  The  DFAs  would  overlap  with  42,000 
acres  of  areas  managed  for  recreational  emphasis  and  could  therefore  result  in  impacts  on 
recreation,  see  Table  IV.28-1. 

Total  potential  impacts  on  lands  managed  for  recreation  emphasis  in  DFAs  would  be  2,000 
acres  for  solar  energy,  70  acres  for  wind  energy,  1,000  acres  for  geothermal  energy,  and 
almost  5,000  acres  for  renewable  energy-related  transmission  development.  For  solar, 
wind,  and  geothermal  energy  and  transmission  development,  impacts  on  National  Scenic 
and  Historic  Trails  would  be  less  than  1 mile.  The  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  sub- 
area  would  see  the  greatest  potential  impacts  on  lands  managed  for  recreation  resulting 
from  solar  [more  than  1,000  acres). 
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Potential  impacts  on  lands  managed  for  recreation  resulting  from  solar,  wind,  and  geo- 
thermal energy  and  transmission  development  in  DFAs  for  the  remaining  ecoregion  sub- 
areas  are  shown  in  Table  R2.18-5  in  Appendix  R2. 

Covered  construction  and  operational  activities  for  solar  energy  projects  are  listed  and 
described  in  Volume  11,  Table  11.3-13.  Covered  construction  and  operational  activities  for 
wind  energy  projects  are  provided  in  Volume  11,  Table  11.3-15.  Covered  construction  and 
operational  activities  for  geothermal  energy  projects  are  presented  in  Volume  11,  Table 
11.3-17.  Volume  11,  Table  11.3-21  describes  the  Covered  Activities  for  transmission  and  sub- 
stations. Typical  impacts  resulting  from  Covered  Activities  are  discussed  in  Section  IV.18.2. 

Impact  Assessment 

Impact  OR-1:  Plan  components  could  enhance  or  degrade  recreational  use. 

Impacts  on  lands  managed  and  proposed  for  recreation  under  this  alternative  by  the  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  would  be  similar  to  those  described  in  Section  IV.18. 3. 1.1.1 
for  the  No  Action  Alternative  and  include  loss  of  use  of  lands  for  recreational  purposes. 
Although  42,000  acres  of  lands  managed  for  recreation  emphasis  would  be  designated  as 
DFAs,  renewable  energy  and  transmission  infrastructure  are  estimated  to  result  in  the  loss 
of  up  to  8,000  acres  of  existing  and  proposed  lands  managed  for  recreation.  The  Preferred 
Alternative  would  result  in  indirect  effects  to  recreation  due  to  an  increase  in  visual 
impacts,  noise,  and  air  emissions.  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  more  than  15,000  acres 
of  DFAs  occur  within  5 miles  of  national  parks  and  preserves  and  108,000  acres  of  DFAs 
occur  within  5 miles  of  state  parks  with  several  hundred  thousand  additional  acres  of  DFAs 
within  5 miles  of  wilderness  [see  Chapter  IV.20,  Visual  Resources,  Table  IV.20-3].  Renew- 
able energy  facilities  built  on  those  acres  would  be  potentially  visible  to  recreationists. 

Impact  OR-2:  Plan  components  could  enhance  or  degrade  access  to  lands  managed 
for  recreation. 

The  development  of  renewable  energy  could  require  use  of  more  than  8,000  acres  of  lands 
managed  for  recreation.  Use  of  these  lands  could  result  in  loss  of  access  on  and  around  the 
lands.  Impacts  would  be  similar  to  those  described  in  Section  IV.18. 3. 1.1.1  for  the  No  Action 
Alternative.  Increased  traffic  and  potential  road  closures  during  construction  could  further 
degrade  access  to  recreation. 

The  development  of  access  and  service  roads  for  renewable  energy  facilities  and  transmis- 
sion lines  could  also  have  a beneficial  impact  on  access  to  recreation  opportunities  such  as 
hunting,  fishing,  hiking,  camping,  or  OHV  riding.  The  development  of  these  roads,  however, 
could  lead  to  impacts  on  solitude  in  adjacent  recreation  areas,  and  provide  more  recrea- 
tionists with  motorized  access  to  those  areas. 
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Impact  OR-3:  Plan  components  would  enhance  management  of  focus  areas 
for  recreation. 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  approximately  2.7  million  acres  would  be  designated  as 
SRMAs,  with  an  additional  321,000  acres  of  SRMAs  designated  over  existing  open  OHV 
lands,  see  Table  IV.18-1  and  Figure  lV.18-2.  Approximately  880,000  acres  would  be  desig- 
nated as  ERMAs.  The  designation  of  SRMAs  and  ERMAs  throughout  the  COCA  and  adoption 
of  associated  management  plans  [Appendix  L]  are  anticipated  to  facilitate  and  concentrate 
recreational  opportunities  and  visitor  services  programs  and  enhance  identified  opportu- 
nities. Beneficial  impacts  may  also  include  increased  coordination  between  programs  and 
activities  supporting  primary  goals  and  associated  implementation  strategies  for  each 
management  area. 

Although  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  increase  the  total  amount  of  acreage  managed 
for  recreation,  certain  ecoregion  subareas  would  see  Areas  Managed  for  Recreation 
Emphasis  designated  for  other  emphasis,  such  as  ACECs  or  NLCS,  in  particular  the  Imperial 
Borrego  Valley,  see  Table  IV.18-4.  While  the  designation  might  change,  the  use  of  these 
lands  may  not  and  they  would  still  be  available  for  certain  types  of  recreation. 

Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

Future  Assessment  Areas  (FAAs).  Lands  within  FAAs  are  neither  reserve  lands  nor  DFAs; 
they  are  simply  areas  that  are  deferred  for  future  assessment.  The  future  assessment  will 
determine  their  suitability  for  renev/able  energy  development  or  ecological  conservation.  If 
renewable  energy  development  occurs  on  FAA  lands,  a BLM  LUPA  would  not  be  required. 
FAAs  for  each  alternative  are  included  and  located  as  shown  in  Table  IV.1-2  and  Figure 
II. 3-1  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  Volume  II.  The  FAAs  represent  areas  where  renew- 
able energy  development  or  inclusion  in  the  reserve  design  could  be  implemented  through 
an  amendment  to  the  DRECP,  but  additional  assessment  would  be  needed. 

Because  most  of  the  FAAs  are  presented  as  “undesignated  areas"  in  the  action  alternatives, 
there  would  be  no  difference  between  the  FAAs  in  the  Preferred  Alternative  except  that 
renewable  development  in  an  FAA  would  not  require  a BLM  LUPA;  so  the  environmental 
review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  location  were  left  undesignated. 
Development  of  the  FAAs  would  overlap  with  SRMAs  in  the  northeast  corner  of  Mojave 
National  Preserve  south  of  Ivanpah  and  adjacent  to  Interstate  15;  in  the  area  north  of 
Tehachapi  west  of  State  Route  295,  east  of  Twentynine  Palms;  and  south  of  the  existing 
Imperial  Sand  Dune  SRMA.  The  Pacific  Crest  Trail  would  cross  the  FAA  in  the  Tehachapi 
area.  Developing  the  FAAs  would  result  in  a loss  of  SRMA  acreage  and  a loss  of 
recreational  opportunity. 
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Special  Analysis  Areas  (SAAs).  There  are  two  areas  defined  as  SAAs,  representing  areas 
subject  to  ongoing  analysis.  These  areas  (located  in  the  Silurian  Valley  and  just  west  of  U.S. 
Route  395  in  Kern  County)  have  high  value  for  renewable  energy  development,  and  also 
high  value  for  ecological  and  cultural  conservation  and  recreation.  SAA  lands  are  expected 
to  be  designated  in  the  Final  EIR/EIS  as  either  DFAs  or  included  in  the  reserve  design. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  as  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  EIR/EIS  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered 
Activities  could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  plan  amendment. 
However,  development  of  renewable  energy  on  Variance  Lands  would  not  require  a BLM 
LUPA;  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  loca- 
tion were  left  undesignated.  Development  of  the  DRECP  Variance  Lands  would  impact  rec- 
reation in  the  area  north  of  Ivanpah  where  Variance  Lands  overlap  with  an  SRMA.  Develop- 
ing the  DRECP  Variance  Lands  would  result  in  a loss  of  SRMA  acreage  and  a loss  of  recrea- 
tional opportunity. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

The  implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well 
as  the  development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other 
lands.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development 
covered  by  the  Plan  would  be  lessened.  First,  the  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alterna- 
tive, including  specific  biological  reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  Also, 
the  implementation  of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations,  and  standards  would  reduce  the 
impacts  of  project  development.  If  significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  implementa- 
tion of  CMAs  and  compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  then  specific  mitigation 
measures  would  be  recommended  as  described  in  this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  (presented  in  Volume  II,  Section 
II. 3. 1.1,  Conservation  Strategy)  defines  specific  actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of 
this  alternative.  The  conservation  strategy  includes  definition  of  the  reserve  design  and 
specific  Conservation  and  Management  Actions  (CMAs)  for  the  Preferred  Alternative.  While 
the  CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM  lands  only,  this  analysis  assumes  that  all  CMAs  would  be 
applied  also  to  nonfederal  lands.  The  following  are  the  CMAs  presented  in  Volume  II, 
Section  11.3.1.1: 

CMAs  Applicable  to  the  Entire  Planning  Area 

• Maintain,  and  where  possible  enhance,  the  recreation  setting  characteristics — phys- 
ical components  of  remoteness,  naturalness,  and  facilities;  social  components  of 
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contact,  group  size,  and  evidence  of  use;  and  operational  components  of  access, 
visitor  services,  and  management  controls. 

• Cooperate  with  the  network  of  communities  and  recreation  service  providers  active 
within  the  planning  area  to  protect  the  principal  recreation  activities  and  opportu- 
nities and  the  associated  conditions  for  quality  recreation  by  enhancing  appropriate 
visitor  services  and  by  identifying  and  mitigating  impacts  from  development,  incon- 
sistent land  uses,  and  unsustainable  recreation  practices. 

• Manage  lands  not  designated  as  SRMAs  or  ERMAs  to  meet  recreation  and  visitor  ser- 
vices and  resource  stewardship  needs  as  described  in  RMPs. 

• Prohibit  large-scale  ground-disturbing  activities  that  do  not  enhance  conservation  and 
recreation  values  within  1 mile  of  Level  1 and  Level  2 Recreation  facility  footprints. 

o Level  1 = high  value:  campgrounds,  Long-Term  Visitor  Areas,  visitor  contact 
facilities,  day-use  areas,  watchable-wildlife  areas,  OHV  open  areas,  etc. 

o Level  2 = moderate  value:  recreational  trailheads  for  motorized/nonmotorized 
activities,  parking  staging  areas; 

• Avoid  large-scale  ground  disturbance  within  0.5  mile  of  Level  3 Recreation  facility 
footprints.  If  avoidance  is  not  practical,  the  facility  must  be  relocated  to  the  same  or 
higher  standard  and  maintain  recreation  objectives  and  setting  characteristics. 

o Level  3 = lower  value:  individual  developments,  kiosks,  etc. 

• Limit  signage  to  that  necessary  for  recreation  facility/area  identification,  interpreta- 
tion, education,  and  safety/regulatory  enforcement. 

• Refer  to  local  RMPs,  RMP  amendments,  and  activity  level  planning  for  specially  des- 
ignated areas  for  vehicular  stopping,  parking,  and  camping  limitations. 

• Provide  ongoing  maintenance  of  recreation  and  conservation  facilities,  interpretive 
and  regulatory  signs,  roads,  and  trails. 

CMAs  in  DFAs  and  DRECP  Variance  Lands.  FAAs.  and  SAAs 

• Retain,  to  the  extent  possible,  the  identified  recreation  setting  characteristics:  physical 
components  of  remoteness,  naturalness,  and  facilities;  social  components  of  contact, 
group  size,  and  evidence  of  use;  and  operational  components  of  access,  visitor  services, 
and  management  controls  [see  recreation  setting  characteristics  matrix^). 


1 Recreation  Setting  Characteristics  Matrix  is  available  at:  http://wwvu.blm.gov/pgdata/etc/medialib/blm/ 
wo/lnformation  Resources  Management/policy/im  attachments/201  l.Par.42876.File.dat/IM2011-004 
att5.pdf. 
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I 


• Designate  SRMAs  as  exclusion  areas  for  renewable  energy  development  due  to  the 
incompatibility  with  the  values  of  the  SRMA.  Two  exceptions  to  this  management 
action  are:  (1)  geothermal  development  is  an  allowable  use  if  a geothermal-only 
DFA  overlays  the  SRMA  designation  and  the  lease  includes  a "no  surface  occupancy" 
stipulation;  and  (2)  if  a DRECP  Variance  Land  designation  overlays  the  SRMA, 
renewable  energy  may  be  allowed  on  a case-by-case  basis  if  the  proposed  project  is 
found  to  be  compatible  with  the  specific  SRMA  values. 

• Hot  Springs,  Tamarisk,  Pilot  Knob,  and  Ocotillo  Wells  SRMAs:  No  renewable 
energy  development  will  be  allowed  except  for  geothermal  development  with  "no 
surface  occupancy"  stipulations.  Refer  to  the  individual  SRMA  documents  for 
SRMA/Recreation  Management  Zone  specific  objectives,  management  actions,  and 
uses.  Refer  to  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding  between  the  Department  of 
Interior  and  California  State  Parks  for  agreed-upon  geothermal  development  zones. 

• ERMAs:  Retain  to  the  extent  possible  recreation  activities  and  associated  qualities 
and  conditions  within  these  areas. 

• Non-SRMA/ERMA:  Retain  to  the  extent  possible  recreation  activities  provided  for 
in  field  office  RMPs. 

If  impacts  on  recreation  setting  characteristics  identified  in  RMPs  or  activity  plans  for  des- 
ignated recreation  areas  [SRMA,  ERMA,  OHV  areas,  etc.)  from  proposed  projects  or  devel- 
opments are  identified,  one  or  more  of  the  following  actions  shall  be  applied: 

• For  displacement  of  dispersed  recreation  opportunities,  commensurate  compensa- 
tion in  the  form  of  enhanced  recreation  operations,  recreation  facilities,  or  opportu- 
nities is  required.  If  recreation  displacement  results  in  resource  damage  due  to 
increased  use  in  other  areas,  the  field  office  shall  require  the  developer  to  mitigate 
that  damage  through  whatever  measures  are  most  appropriate. 

• Where  development  displaces  facilities,  similar  new  recreation  facilities/camp- 
grounds [including  the  installation  of  new  structures  such  as  pit  toilets,  shade  struc- 
tures, picnic  tables,  interpretive  panels,  etc.)  will  be  provided. 

• If  designated  vehicle  routes  adjacent  to  SRMAs  or  adjacent  to/within  ERMAs  are 
directly  impacted  by  renewable  energy  development  activities  [including  modifica- 
tion of  existing  route  to  accommodate  industrial  equipment  and  restricted  access  or 
full  closure  of  designated  route  to  the  public),  mitigation  shall  include  the  develop- 
ment of  alternative  routes  to  allow  for  continued  vehicular  access,  with  a similar 
recreation  experience  adjacent  to/throughout  the  SRMA/ERMA.  In  addition  to  con- 
tinued access  throughout  the  SRMA/ERMA,  mitigation  shall  include  the  construction 
of  an  OHV  touring  route,  which  circumvents  the  renewable  energy  development 
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project  area  and  allows  for  interpretive  signs  to  be  placed  at  strategic  locations 
along  the  route. 

• Impacts  on  Special  Recreation  Permit  activities  shall  be  mitigated  by  providing  nec- 
essary planning/National  Environmental  Policy  Act  compliance  documentation  for 
replacement  activities. 

• SRMA  - If  residual  impacts  on  SRMAs  occur  from  renewable  energy  development,  or 
other  development  or  project  impacts,  commensurate  mitigation  through  relocation 
or  replacement  of  facilities  or  compensation  [in  the  form  of  a recreation  operations 
and  enhancement  fund]  will  be  required. 

• ERMA  - Impacts  from  development  projects  that  do  not  enhance  conservation  or 
recreation  goals  will  require  commensurate  mitigation  through  relocation  or 
replacement  of  facilities. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions  in  National  Conservation  Lands.  Areas  of  Critical 

Environmental  Concern,  and  Wildlife  Allocations 

• Refer  to  the  individual  National  Conservation  Areas  and  ACEC  Special  Unit  Manage- 
ment Plans  in  Appendix  L for  specific  objectives,  management  actions  and  uses. 
Where  ACECs  overlap  SRMAs,  refer  to  SRMA  Special  Unit  Management  Plans  in 
Appendix  L also.  Where  guidance  conflicts  in  these  overlap  areas.  National  Conser- 
vation Areas/ACEC  guidance  will  prevail. 

• Maintain  targeted  recreation  activities,  experiences  and  benefits.  Maintain,  and 
where  possible  enhance,  the  recreation  setting  characteristics:  physical  components 
of  remoteness,  naturalness  and  facilities;  social  components  of  contact,  group  size 
and  evidence  of  use;  and  operational  components  of  access,  visitor  services  and 
management  controls. 

• Design  public  access  features  [access  roads,  roadside  stops,  trailheads,  interpretive 
sites,  etc.]  to  support  or  enhance  conservation  values  for  National  Conservation 
Land  units. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions  in  Special  Recreation  Management  Areas 

• Protect  SRMAs  for  their  unique/special  recreation  values  by  prohibiting  utility-scale 
renewable  energy  development.  Refer  to  the  individual  SRMA  Special  Unit  Manage- 
ment Plans  in  Appendix  L for  SRMA/Recreation  Management  Zone  specific  objec- 
tives, management  actions,  allowable  uses,  and  specific  mitigation  requirements. 

• Manage  SRMAs  for  their  targeted  recreation  activities,  experiences,  and  benefits. 
Maintain  [and  where  possible  enhance]  the  recreation  setting  characteristics — 
physical  components  of  remoteness,  naturalness,  and  facilities;  social  components 
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^ of  contact,  group  size,  and  evidence  of  use;  and  operational  components  of  access, 

visitor  services,  and  management  controls. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  would  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  Volume  111,  Section 

III. 18.1.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized  in  Section 

IV. 18.3.1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

Implementation  of  the  CMAs  would  reduce  the  development  of  renewable  energy  to  the 
extent  feasible.  No  additional  mitigation  is  required. 

IV.18.3.2.1.2  Impacts  of  the  Reserve  Design 

The  Preferred  Alternative  would  designate  almost  5.9  million  acres  as  reserve  design, 
including  more  than  4 million  acres  of  NLCS  lands  and  more  than  5.6  million  acres  of 
ACECs.  Some  acres  designated  as  NLCS  lands  and  ACECs  overlap.  The  reserve  design  would 
not  directly  impact  some  types  of  recreation  such  as  hiking,  stargazing,  and  other  solitary 
^ recreation.  The  NLCS  management  would  restrict  other  types  of  recreation,  such  as  com- 

mercial and  competitive  events  requiring  Special  Recreation  Permits,  except  for  those  uses 
that  would  enhance  the  opportunity  for  visitors  to  experience  and  enjoy  the  values  of  the 
unit.  This  restriction  would  impact  the  larger  commercial  and  competitive  opportunity  to 
recreate  within  the  NLCS  lands.  Where  ACECs  and  SRMAs  overlap,  the  SRMA  management 
actions  and  uses  would  be  allowed  unless  they  conflict  with  the  ACEC  management  and 
uses.  As  such,  the  ACECs  would  also  enhance  some  types  of  recreation  but  could  restrict 
other  types  where  SRMA  management  is  less  constrained.  The  reserve  design  is  also  made 
up  of  Conservation  Planning  Areas.  These  areas  are  where  actions  to  provide 
compensatory  mitigation  for  Covered  Activities  would  be  focused.  There  are  more  than 
7,100  acres  of  recreation  lands  in  the  Conservation  Planning  Areas.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 2.5  million  acres  of  BLM  land  where  recreation  occurs  within  the  reserve  design. 
Table  IV.18-4  lists  the  acres  of  lands  managed  for  recreation  emphasis  that  would  be  desig- 
nated within  the  reserve  design  by  ecoregion  subarea.  In  addition,  there  are  more  than 
9,000  acres  of  recreation  lands  in  the  Conservation  Planning  Areas^.  As  with  the  NLCS  lands 
and  ACECs,  the  Conservation  Planning  Areas  could  enhance  solitary  types  of  recreation. 


Note  that  Conservation  Planning  Areas  identified  on  private  lands  are  not  mandatory  and  would  only  be 
implemented  if  there  are  willing  sellers. 
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As  part  of  the  reserve  design,  the  following  CMAs  would  be  required. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions  in  National  Conservation  Lands,  Areas  of  Crit- 
ical Environmental  Concern,  and  Wildlife  Allocations 

• Refer  to  the  individual  National  Conservation  Areas  and  ACEC  Special  Unit  Manage- 
ment Plans  in  Appendix  L for  specific  objectives,  management  actions,  and  uses. 
Where  ACECs  overlap  SRMAs,  refer  to  SRMA  Special  Unit  Management  Plans  in 
Appendix  L also.  Where  guidance  conflicts  in  these  overlap  areas.  National  Conser- 
vation Lands/ACEC  guidance  will  prevail. 

• Maintain  targeted  recreation  activities,  experiences,  and  benefits.  Maintain,  and 
where  possible  enhance,  the  recreation  setting  characteristics:  physical  components 
of  remoteness,  naturalness,  and  facilities;  social  components  of  contact,  group  size, 
and  evidence  of  use;  and  operational  components  of  access,  visitor  services,  and 
management  controls. 

• Design  public  access  features  [access  roads,  roadside  stops,  trailheads,  interpretive 
sites,  etc.]  to  support  or  enhance  conservation  values  for  National  Conservation 
Land  units. 

IV.18.3.2.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  LUPA  on  BLM  Lands  Managed  for  Recreation: 
Preferred  Alternative 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined 
development  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA  and  the 
impacts  of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.18.3.2.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Lands 
Managed  for  Recreation 

Renewable  energy-related  activities  covered  by  the  DRECP  would  be  confined  to  DFAs.  The 
distribution  of  different  generation  technologies  varies  depending  upon  underlying  factors 
that  affect  each  technology.  The  area  of  disturbance  for  each  technology  is  summarized  in 
Volume  II,  Table  II. 3-12.  Typical  impacts  resulting  from  Covered  Activities  are  discussed  in 
Section  IV.18.2.  Impacts  on  the  lands  managed  for  recreation  and  CMAs  for  recreation  on 
BLM-administered  lands  would  be  the  same  as  those  described  in  Section  IV.18.3.2.1.1, 
Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission 
Development,  for  the  entire  Plan  Area. 

BLM  lands  managed  for  recreation  would  be  potentially  impacted  by  renewable  energy 
development.  As  a percentage  of  the  3.6  million  acres  of  SRMAs  and  ERMAs  potentially  des- 
ignated as  part  of  the  BLM  LUPA,  this  impact  is  about  1%  of  the  total. 
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Table  lV.18-4  presents  the  acres  of  lands  managed  for  recreation  within  proposed  BLM 
land  designations  [NLCS,  ACECs,  and  wildlife  allocations). 

In  addition  to  the  existing  laws  and  regulations  listed  under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the 
CMAs  specific  to  recreation  contained  in  Volume  II,  Section  II. 3. 2,  would  reduce  the  impacts 
of  renewable  energy  construction  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.18.3.2.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  there  would  be  3,602,000  acres  of  lands  managed  for  rec- 
reation in  BLM  LUPA  lands.  These  lands  would  be  SRMAs,  ERMAs,  and  OHV  areas  but  in 
some  instances  overlap  with  NLCS,  ACEC,  and  wildlife  allocation  designations.  Under  the 
Preferred  Alternative,  the  BLM  would  designate  32  SRMAs,  approximately  2.7  million 
acres,  and  8 ERMAs,  approximately  878,000  acres,  see  Table  IV.18-1.  See  Appendix  L for 
the  individual  SRMA  and  ERMA  Management  Plans. 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  potential  impacts  on  recreation  opportunities  and  lands 
managed  under  these  BLM  designations  could  be  beneficial  and  adverse.  Proposed  ACEC 
and  NLCS  designations  could  provide  beneficial  impacts  on  recreation  opportunities  and 
lands  managed  for  recreation  as  a result  of  disturbance  caps  in  these  areas  designed  to  con- 
serve and  protect  the  resource  values.  However,  development  in  NLCS  lands  would  be  lim- 
ited to  1%  of  total  authorized  disturbance,  or  to  the  level  allowed  by  collocated  ACEC/wild- 
life  allocations,  whichever  is  more  restrictive.  These  disturbance  caps  and  other  manage- 
ment actions  would  provide  protection  for  recreation  opportunities  and  lands  managed  for 
recreation  but  may  limit  certain  recreational  opportunities,  in  particular  more  organized, 
commercial  recreation. 

Proposed  SRMAs  and  ERMAs  could  have  adverse  or  beneficial  impacts  on  recreation  opportu- 
nities, depending  upon  the  allowable  uses  within  the  SRMAs.  As  part  of  the  LUPA,  the  following 
CMAs  would  be  required  to  protect  the  SRMA  resource  value  and  ensure  all  types  of  recrea- 
tion are  protected,  including  intensive-use  recreation  and  Special  Recreation  Permits. 

IV.18.3.2.3  Impacts  of  the  NCCP:  Preferred  Alternative 

The  analysis  of  Covered  Activities  under  the  NCCP  is  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of 
the  interagency  alternatives.  Reserve  design  features  and  other  conservation  actions  under 
the  NCCP  alternatives  represent  more  detailed  categories  of  the  reserve  design  under  the 
interagency  Plan-wide  alternatives.  These  NCCP  differences  in  reserve  design  features  do 
not  affect  nonbiological  resources  analyzed  in  this  document.  The  analysis  of  reserve 
design  and  CMAs  under  the  NCCP  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of  the 
interagency  alternatives,  as  described  in  Section  IV.18.3.2.1,  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Imple- 
menting the  DRECP:  Preferred  Alternative. 
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IV.  18.3.2.4  Impacts  of  the  GCP 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in 
Section  IV.18. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands 
only.  The  potential  acres  of  recreation  on  GCP  lands  is  provided  in  Table  R2.18-6. 

IV.18.3.2.4.1  General  Conservation  Plan 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  GCP,  there  would  be  355,000  acres  of  recreation 
lands  in  GCP  lands,  see  Table  R2.18-6  in  Appendix  R2.  Because  the  majority  of  the  lands 
managed  for  recreation  on  nonfederal  land  would  not  be  open  to  renewable  energy  devel- 
opment, the  acres  of  direct  effects  are  limited.  Potential  impacts  on  recreation  lands  resulting 
from  solar  energy  development  would  be  160  acres  (this  includes  ground-mounted  distrib- 
uted generation].  There  would  be  essentially  no  potential  direct  impacts  resulting  from 
wind  energy  development.  Potential  impacts  resulting  from  geothermal  energy  development 
[this  would  include  the  entire  project  area]  would  be  60  acres.  All  impacts  would  occur  on 
recreation  lands  managed  by  California  State  Parks  and  would  include  0.4  mile  of  National 
Scenic  or  Historic  Trails. 

Of  the  Plan  Areas,  11.2  miles  of  National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails — Pacific  Crest  Trail — 
would  be  within  FAAs.  There  would  be  no  recreation  lands  within  SAAs. 

Indirect  effects  and  impacts  on  access  to  recreation  for  GCP  lands  would  be  the  same  as 
those  addressed  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

Table  R2.18-7  in  Appendix  R2  shows  the  acreage  of  recreation  lands  within  the  GCP  Reserve 
Design  Lands  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Of  the  lands  available  for  recreation  in  the 
GCP,  the  majority  are  within  existing  conservation  areas  or  would  fall  within  proposed 
Conservation  Planning  Areas.  The  effects  of  the  reserve  design  land  on  recreation  would  be 
the  same  as  described  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

IV.  18.3. 2.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.18.3.2.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  on  outdoor  recreation  would  be  the 
same  under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  as  described  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in 
Section  IV.18. 3. 1.5,  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area  in  the  No  Action  Alternative. 
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^ IV.18.3.2.5.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

There  would  be  more  than  170,000  acres  of  lands  managed  for  recreation  on  BLM  LUPA 
lands  outside  the  Plan  Area.  Of  these,  more  than  45,000  acres  would  be  proposed  NLCS 
lands  and  more  than  88,000  acres  would  be  existing  and  proposed  ACECs  managed  for  rec- 
reation in  BLM  LUPA  conservation  under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  see  Table  R2.18-8  in 
Appendix  R2.  Designating  lands  for  recreational  purposes  would  have  beneficial  and 
adverse  effects  as  described  in  Section  IV.18.3.2.2.2,  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM 
Land  Designations. 

IV.18.3,2,6  CEQA  Significance  Determination  for  the  Preferred  Alternative 

For  the  purposes  of  this  analysis,  the  interpretation  of  existing  recreational  facilities  is 
expanded  to  include  lands  commonly  used  for  or  designated  and  managed  for 
recreational  uses. 

OR-1:  Plan  components  could  enhance  or  degrade  recreational  use.  Renewable  energy 
facility  development  and  associated  transmission  infrastructure  in  DFAs  under  the  Preferred 
Alternative  could  result  in  long-term  exclusion  of  dispersed  recreation  from  up  to  8,000 
acres.  No  loss  of  designated  OHV  open  areas  would  occur.  Development  of  renewable 
I energy  in  DFAs  would  be  required  to  comply  with  a comprehensive  list  of  CMAs  that  would 

reduce  the  impacts  of  renewable  energy  on  recreation. 

Conservation  Designations  could  also  result  in  some  long-term  exclusion  of  some  types  of 
recreation,  depending  upon  any  restrictions  placed  on  use  of  the  area.  However,  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative  would  also  result  in  2.7  million  acres  of  SRMAs  and  878,000  acres  of 
ERMAs  dedicated  to  enhanced  recreation.  With  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  the  devel- 
opment of  SRMAs  and  ERMAs,  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  have  a less  than  significant 
impact  on  recreation. 

Development  of  up  to  20,000  megawatts  of  renewable  energy  would  result  in  indirect 
effects  on  federal,  state,  or  local  recreational  facilities  or  programs  through  visual  impacts 
including  increased  night  lighting,  increased  noise,  and  impacts  on  air  quality.  The  Pre- 
ferred Alternative  would  have  123,000  acres  in  DFAs  available  for  development  of  renew- 
able energy  projects  within  5 miles  of  national  and  state  parks.  The  high  visibility  of  these 
projects  would  conflict  with  recreationists'  expectations  of  pristine  and  expansive  desert 
vistas,  creating  a significant  and  unmitigable  impact. 

OR-2:  Plan  components  could  enhance  or  degrade  access  to  lands  managed  for 
recreation.  Due  to  the  large  scale  of  construction  required,  access  to  recreational  facilities 
could  be  disrupted  by  additional  traffic  and  road  closures  and  by  the  large  fenced  areas  for 
solar  and  geothermal  energy  facilities  as  discussed  in  Impact  OR-1.  Because  the  dis- 
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placement  would  be  mitigated  by  CMAs  that  require  other  enhanced  recreation  operations, 
recreation  facilities,  or  access,  the  impact  would  be  adverse  but  less  than  significant. 

OR-3:  Plan  components  would  enhance  management  of  focus  areas  for  recreation. 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  more  than  2.7  million  acres  would  be  designated  as 
SRMAs  and  more  than  878,000  acres  would  be  designated  as  ERMAs.  The  designation  of 
SRMAs  and  ERMAs  is  anticipated  to  facilitate,  enhance,  and  concentrate  recreational  oppor- 
tunities and  visitor  services  programs.  Because  the  plan  would  designate  recreational  man- 
agement areas,  this  impact  would  be  beneficial. 

IV.18.3.2. 7 Comparison  of  the  Preferred  Alternative  With  No  Action  Alternative 

Chapter  1V.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native with  the  No  Action  Alternative. 

IV.18.3.2.7.1  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  With  No  Action  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

Potential  impacts  from  solar  and  wind  energy  development  on  lands  managed  for  recrea- 
tion in  DFAs  would  be  less  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  than  under  the  No  Action  Alter- 
native because  there  would  be  fewer  acres  of  potential  loss  of  lands  managed  for  recreation 
and  because  a comprehensive  list  of  CMAs  would  require  mitigation  for  any  direct  effects 
on  recreation.  While  there  would  be  areas  managed  for  recreation  emphasis  converted  to 
DFAs  in  the  Preferred  Alternative,  this  potential  loss  would  be  minimal  compared  with  the 
lands  designated  as  SRMAs  and  ERMAs  in  the  Preferred  Alternative.  The  DFAs  would  avoid 
SRMAs  entirely  in  the  Preferred  Alternative.  While  the  reserve  design  could  restrict  some 
types  of  recreation  such  as  those  requiring  a Special  Recreation  Permit,  the  ACECs  and 
NLCS  lands  would  be  compatible  with  SRMAs  whenever  feasible. 

IV.18.3.2.7.2  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  With  No  Action  Alternative  for  the  BLM  LUPA 

Potential  impacts  from  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  BLM  LUPA  would  be  less  overall 
when  compared  with  the  No  Action  for  the  same  reasons  addressed  for  the  Plan-wide  DRECP. 
Effects  to  OHV  Open  Areas  are  anticipated  to  be  minimal  under  all  alternatives  including  No 
Action  and  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Additionally,  under  the  LUPA,  the  Preferred  Alternative 
would  result  in  more  than  2.7  million  acres  of  SRMAs  and  more  than  878,000  acres  as 
ERMAs  within  the  Plan  Area  compared  with  approximately  200,000  acres  of  existing  SRMA 
designation  under  the  No  Action  Alternative.  The  Preferred  Alternative  would  result  in 
more  than  2.5  million  additional  SRMA  designation  lands,  as  well  as  the  lands  designated  as 
ERMAs  although  the  No  Action  Alternative  does  have  more  than  1,465,000  acres  of  land 
managed  for  enhanced  recreation.  The  SRMA  designation  would  have  a general  exclusion 
from  renewable  energy  development. 
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^ IV.18.3.2.7.3  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  With  No  Action  Alternative  for  the  NCCP 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  the  same  as  those  defined 
in  Section  IV.18.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative  with  the  No  Action  Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  for 
Plan-wide  DRECP,  in  Section  IV.18.3.2.7.1. 

IV.18.3. 2.7.4  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  With  No  Action  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

There  would  be  no  GCP  under  the  No  Action  Alternative.  The  No  Action  Alternative 
assumes  that  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  and  mitigation  for  such 
projects  in  the  Plan  Area  would  occur  on  a project-by-project  basis  in  a pattern  consistent 
with  past  and  ongoing  renewable  energy  and  transmission  projects  and  current  program- 
matic analyses  and  policies. 

IV.18.3.3  Alternative  1 

IV.  18.3.3.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  1 

IV.18.3.3.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 

Transmission  Development 
I 

Under  Alternative  1,  more  than  1 million  acres  could  be  available  for  renewable  energy 
development  in  the  DFAs.  The  actual  areas  developed  would  be  much  smaller:  148,000 
acres.  The  DFAs  would  overlap  with  areas  managed  for  recreational  purposes  and  could 
therefore  result  in  impacts  on  recreation. 

Although  14,000  acres  of  lands  managed  for  recreation  emphasis  would  be  designated  as 
DFAs,  the  estimated  potential  impacts  on  lands  managed  for  recreation  in  DFAs  would  be 
500  acres  for  solar  energy,  no  impacts  due  to  wind  energy,  2,000  acres  for  geothermal 
energy,  and  4,000  acres  for  renewable  energy-related  transmission  development  [see 
Table  R2.18-9  in  Appendix  R2).  Impacts  on  lands  managed  for  or  proposed  for  special  rec- 
reation management  would  occur  mainly  in  the  Imperial  Valley. 

Impact  Assessment 

Impact  OR-1:  Plan  components  could  enhance  or  degrade  recreational  use. 

Impacts  on  lands  managed  for  or  proposed  for  special  recreation  management  by  the 
development  of  renewable  energy  would  be  similar  to  those  described  in  Section 
IV.18.3. 1.1.1  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  and  include  loss  of  lands  managed  for  or  pro- 
> posed  for  designation  as  recreation  management  areas.  Renewable  energy  and  transmis- 
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sion  infrastructure  could  result  in  the  loss  of  up  to  6,000  acres  of  lands  managed  for  or  pro- 
posed for  recreation  management  designation.  Under  Alternative  1,  more  than  15,000  acres 
of  DFAs  occur  within  5 miles  of  National  Parks  and  Preserves  and  104,000  acres  of  DFAs 
occur  within  5 miles  of  State  Parks  with  several  hundred  thousand  additional  acres  of  DFAs 
within  5 miles  of  wilderness  [see  Chapter  1V.20,  Visual  Resources,  Table  lV.20-5).  Renew- 
able energy  facilities  built  on  those  acres  would  be  potentially  visible  to  recreationists. 

Impact  OR-2:  Plan  components  could  enhance  or  degrade  access  to  lands  managed 
for  recreation. 

The  development  of  renewable  energy  could  require  use  of  more  than  6,000  acres  of  lands 
managed  for  or  proposed  for  designation  as  recreation  management  areas.  Use  of  these 
lands  could  result  in  loss  of  access  on  and  around  the  lands.  Impacts  would  be  similar  to 
those  described  in  Section  IV.18. 3. 1.1.1  for  the  No  Action  Alternative.  Increased  traffic  and 
potential  road  closures  during  construction  could  further  degrade  access  to  recreation. 

The  development  of  access  and  service  roads  for  renewable  energy  facilities  and  transmis- 
sion lines  could  also  have  a beneficial  impact  on  access  to  recreation  opportunities  such  as 
hunting,  fishing,  hiking,  camping,  or  OHV  riding.  The  development  of  these  roads,  however, 
could  lead  to  less  solitude  and  increased  noise  in  adjacent  recreation  areas. 

Impact  OR-3:  Plan  components  would  enhance  management  of  focus  areas 
for  recreation. 

Under  Alternative  1,  approximately  2,380,000  acres  would  be  designated  as  SRMAs  with  an 
additional  321,000  acres  of  SRMAs  designated  over  open  OHV  lands,  see  Table  IV.18-1  and 
Figure  IV.18-3.  The  designation  of  SRMAs  throughout  the  CDCA  and  adoption  of  associated 
management  plans  [Appendix  L)  are  anticipated  to  facilitate  and  focus  recreational  oppor- 
tunities and  visitor  services  programs  and  enhance  identified  opportunities.  Beneficial  impacts 
may  also  include  increased  coordination  between  programs  and  activities  supporting  primary 
goals  and  associated  implementation  strategies  for  each  management  areas. 
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BLM  Recreation  Classifications  - Alternative  1 
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* Although  Alternative  1 would  increase  the  total  amount  of  acreage  managed  for  recreation, 

certain  ecoregion  subareas  would  see  Areas  Managed  for  Recreation  Emphasis  designated 
for  other  emphasis,  such  as  ACECs  or  NLCS,  in  particular  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley,  see 
Table  lV.18-4.  While  the  designation  might  change,  the  use  of  these  lands  may  not  and  they 
would  still  be  available  for  certain  types  of  recreation. 

Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

Future  Assessment  Areas.  No  FAAs  are  designated  in  Alternative  1. 

Special  Analysis  Areas.  The  SAA  along  U.S.  395  would  overlap  with  a proposed  SRMA.  If 
the  SAA  is  designated  as  conservation,  the  SRMA  would  be  managed  to  enhance  recreation. 
The  conservation  could  provide  beneficial  impacts  on  recreation  opportunities  and  lands 
managed  for  recreation  as  a result  of  disturbance  caps  in  these  areas  designed  to  conserve 
and  protect  the  resource  values.  However,  designating  the  SAA  as  conservation  could  also 
limit  the  types  of  recreation  available  on  these  lands. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  as  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  EIR/EIS  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered 
Activities  could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  plan  amendment. 

^ However,  development  of  renewable  energy  on  variance  lands  would  not  require  a BLM 

LUPA;  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  loca- 
tion were  left  undesignated.  Development  of  the  DRECP  Variance  Lands  would  impact  rec- 
reation in  the  area  north  of  Ivanpah  where  Variance  Lands  overlap  with  an  SRMA.  Develop- 
ing the  DRECP  Variance  Lands  would  result  in  a loss  of  SRMA  acreage  and  a loss  of  recrea- 
tional opportunity. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

The  implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well 
as  the  development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other 
lands.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development 
covered  by  the  Plan  would  be  lessened.  First,  the  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alterna- 
tive, including  specific  biological  reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  Also, 
the  implementation  of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations,  and  standards  would  reduce  the 
impacts  of  project  development.  If  significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  implementa- 
tion of  CMAs  and  compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  then  specific  mitigation 
measures  would  be  recommended  as  described  in  this  section. 
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Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  1 [presented  in  Volume  11,  Section  11.3.1.1) 
defines  specific  actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation 
strategy  includes  definition  of  the  reserve  design.  The  CMAs  that  apply  to  the  Preferred 
Alternative  would  apply  to  Alternative  1.  While  the  CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM  lands 
only,  this  analysis  assumes  that  all  CMAs  would  be  applied  also  to  nonfederal  lands. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  would  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  Volume  111,  Section 

III. 18.1.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized  in  Section 

IV. 18.3.1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

Implementation  of  the  CMAs  would  reduce  the  development  of  renewable  energy  to  the 
extent  feasible.  No  additional  mitigation  is  required. 

IV.18.3.3.1.2  Impacts  from  the  Reserve  Design 

Alternative  1 would  designate  more  than  7.3  million  acres  as  reserve  design,  with  more 
than  1.6  million  acres  of  NLCS  lands  and  more  than  4.9  million  acres  of  ACECs.  Some  acres 
designated  as  NLCS  lands  and  ACECs  overlap.  The  reserve  design  would  not  directly  impact 
hiking,  stargazing,  and  other  solitary  recreation.  The  NLCS  management  would  provide  for 
commercial  and  competitive  events  requiring  Special  Recreation  Permits  on  NLCS  lands, 
consistent  with  area  management  plans.  This  would  reduce  impacts  on  organized  recrea- 
tion on  NLCS  lands.  Where  ACECs  and  SRMAs  overlap,  the  SRMA  management  actions  and 
uses  would  be  allowed  unless  they  conflict  with  the  ACEC  management  and  uses.  As  such, 
the  ACECs  would  also  enhance  some  types  of  recreation  but  could  restrict  other  types 
where  SRMA  management  is  less  constrained.  The  reserve  design  is  also  made  up  of  Con- 
servation Planning  Areas.  These  areas  are  where  actions  to  provide  compensatory  mitiga- 
tion for  Covered  Activities  would  be  focused.  There  are  approximately  9,000  acres  of  recre- 
ation lands  in  the  Conservation  Planning  Areas.  There  are  approximately  1.6  million  acres 
of  BLM  land  where  recreation  occurs  within  the  reserve  design.  Table  lV.18-4  lists  the  acres 
of  lands  managed  for  recreation  emphasis  that  would  be  designated  within  the  reserve 
design  by  ecoregion  subarea.  As  with  the  NLCS  lands  and  ACECs,  the  Conservation  Planning 
Areas  would  not  adversely  affect  some  types  of  primitive  recreation.  The  CMAs  required  for 
NLCS  lands,  ACECs,  and  wildlife  allocations  in  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  required 
for  Alternative  1. 
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^ IV. 18.3.3.2  Impacts  of  the  DRECP  LUPA  on  BLM  Land:  Alternative  1 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA;  the  streamlined 
development  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA  and  the 
impacts  of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.18.3.3.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Lands 
Managed  for  Recreation 

Renewable  energy-related  activities  covered  by  the  DRECP  would  be  confined  to  DFAs.  The 
distribution  of  different  generation  technologies  varies  depending  upon  underlying  factors 
that  affect  each  technology.  The  area  of  disturbance  for  each  technology  under  Alternative 
1 is  summarized  in  Volume  11,  Table  11.4-7.  Typical  impacts  resulting  from  Covered  Activi- 
ties are  discussed  in  Section  IV.18.2.  Impacts  on  the  lands  managed  for  recreation  and 
CMAs  for  recreation  on  BLM-administered  lands  would  be  the  same  as  those  described  in 
Section  IV.18.3.2.1.1  for  the  entire  Plan  Area. 

BLM  lands  managed  for  recreation  would  potentially  be  impacted  by  renewable  energy 
development.  As  a percentage  of  the  2.7  million  acres  of  SRMAs  that  would  be  designated 
as  part  of  the  BLM  LUPA,  this  impact  on  recreation  is  about  1%  of  the  total. 

Table  lV.18-4  presents  the  acres  of  lands  managed  for  recreation  within  proposed  BLM 
land  designations  [NLCS,  ACECs,  and  wildlife  allocations). 

In  addition  to  the  existing  laws  and  regulations  listed  under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the 
CMAs  specific  to  recreation  contained  in  Volume  II,  Section  II. 3. 2,  would  reduce  the  impacts 
of  renewable  energy  construction  under  Alternative  1. 

IV.18.3.3.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

Alternative  1 would  have  more  than  2.7  million  acres  of  lands  managed  for  recreation  in 
existing  and  proposed  SRMAs,  see  Table  IV.18-1.  See  Appendix  L for  the  individual  SRMA 
Management  Plans.  Accounting  for  the  overlaps  within  these  designations,  the  lands  man- 
aged for  recreation  within  BLM  LUPA  land  designations  under  Alternative  1 would  total 
more  than  6 million  acres. 

Under  Alternative  1,  potential  impacts  on  recreation  opportunities  and  lands  managed  for 
recreation  under  these  BLM  land  designations  could  be  beneficial  and  adverse.  Proposed 
ACEC  and  NLCS  designations  could  provide  beneficial  impacts  on  recreation  opportunities 
and  lands  managed  for  recreation  as  a result  of  disturbance  caps  in  these  areas  designed  to 
^ conserve  and  protect  the  resource  values.  Development  in  NLCS  lands  would  be  limited  to 

1%  of  total  authorized  disturbance  or  to  the  level  allowed  by  collocated  ACEC/wildlife 
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allocations,  whichever  is  more  restrictive.  These  disturbance  caps  and  other  management 
actions  would  minimize  surface  disturbance  and  thereby  provide  protection  for  recreation 
opportunities  and  lands  managed  for  recreation  but  may  limit  certain  recreational  oppor- 
tunities and  developments.  Proposed  SRMAs  could  have  adverse  or  beneficial  impacts  on 
recreation  opportunities,  depending  upon  the  allowable  uses  within  the  SRMAs.  As  part  of 
the  LUPA,  the  CMAs  required  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  also  be  required  for 
Alternative  1 to  protect  the  SRMA  resource  value. 

IV.18.3.3.3  Impacts  of  NCCP:  Alternative  1 

The  analysis  of  Covered  Activities  under  the  NCCP  is  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of 
the  interagency  alternatives.  Reserve  design  features  and  other  conservation  actions  under 
the  NCCP  alternatives  represent  more  detailed  categories  of  the  reserve  design  under  the 
interagency  Plan-wide  alternatives.  These  NCCP  differences  in  reserve  design  features  do 
not  affect  nonbiological  resources  analyzed  in  this  document.  The  analysis  of  reserve 
design  and  CMAs  under  the  NCCP  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of  the 
interagency  alternatives,  as  described  in  Section  IV.18. 3. 2.1. 

IV.18.33.4  Impacts  of  6CP 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  1 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.18. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only. 

Because  the  majority  of  the  lands  managed  for  recreation  on  nonfederal  land  would  not  be 
open  to  renewable  energy  development,  the  acres  of  direct  effects  are  limited. 

Under  Alternative  1,  potential  impacts  on  lands  managed  for  recreation  resulting  from 
solar  energy  development  would  be  300  acres.  Impacts  on  lands  managed  for  recreation 
resulting  from  geothermal  energy  development  would  be  100  acres.  There  would  be  no 
potential  impacts  on  lands  managed  for  recreation  resulting  from  wind  energy  or  transmis- 
sion development. 

Table  R2. 18-10  in  Appendix  R2  shows  the  potential  impacts  on  GCP  recreation  lands 
resulting  from  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  and  transmission  development  under  Alternative  1. 

Indirect  effects  and  impacts  on  recreation  access  for  GCP  lands  would  be  the  same  as  those 
addressed  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

Table  R2.18-11  in  Appendix  R2  shows  the  acreage  of  recreation  lands  within  the  GCP  Reserve 
Design  Lands  under  Alternative  1.  Of  the  lands  available  for  recreation  in  the  GCP,  the 
majority  are  within  existing  conservation  areas  or  would  fall  within  proposed  Conservation 
Planning  Areas.  The  effects  of  the  reserve  design  land  on  recreation  would  be  the  same  as 
described  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 
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IV.  18.3.3.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.18.3.3.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  on  outdoor  recreation  would  be  the 
same  under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  as  described  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in 
Section  IV.18.3.1.5. 

IV.18.3.3.5.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Under  Alternative  1,  there  are  more  than  170,000  acres  of  land  managed  for  recreation  in 
BLM  LUPA  land  outside  the  Plan  Area.  The  BLM  LUPA  would  designate  33,000  acres  of 
proposed  NLCS  lands  and  76,000  acres  of  existing  and  proposed  ACECs,  see  Table 
R2. 18-12.  Designating  lands  for  recreational  purposes  would  have  beneficial  and  adverse 
effects  as  described  in  Section  IV.18. 3. 2. 2. 2. 

IV. 18.3.3.6  CEQA  Significance  Determination  for  Alternative  1 

For  the  purposes  of  this  analysis,  the  interpretation  of  existing  recreational  facilities  is 
expanded  to  include  lands  commonly  used  for  or  designated  and  managed  for 
recreational  uses. 

OR-1:  Plan  components  could  enhance  or  degrade  recreational  use.  Renewable  energy 
facility  development  and  associated  transmission  infrastructure  in  DFAs  under  Alternative 
1 could  result  in  long-term  exclusion  of  dispersed  recreation  of  up  to  6,000  acres.  No  loss  of 
designated  OHV  open  areas  would  occur.  Development  of  renewable  energy  in  DFAs  would 
be  required  to  comply  with  a comprehensive  list  of  CMAs  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of 
renewable  energy  on  recreation.  Conservation  Designations  could  also  result  in  some  long- 
term exclusion  of  some  types  of  recreation,  depending  upon  any  restrictions  placed  on  use 
of  the  area;  Special  Recreation  Permits  may  be  authorized  in  NLCS  designations,  on  a case- 
by-case  basis.  Alternative  1 would  also  result  in  more  than  2.7  million  acres  of  SRMAs 
dedicated  to  enhanced  recreation.  With  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  the  development 
of  SRMAs,  Alternative  1 would  have  a less  than  significant  impact  on  recreation. 

Development  of  up  to  20,000  megawatts  of  renewable  energy  would  result  in  indirect 
effects  on  federal,  state,  or  local  recreational  facilities  or  programs  through  visual  impacts, 
including  increased  night  lighting,  increased  noise,  and  impacts  on  air  quality.  Alternative  1 
would  have  119,000  acres  in  DFAs  available  for  development  of  renewable  energy  projects 
within  5 miles  of  sensitive  recreational  areas  (national  and  state  parks).  The  high  visibility 
of  these  projects  would  conflict  with  recreationists'  expectations  of  pristine  and  expansive 
desert  vistas,  creating  a significant  and  unmitigable  impact. 
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OR-2:  Plan  components  could  enhance  or  degrade  access  to  lands  managed  for 
recreation.  Due  to  the  large  scale  of  construction  required,  access  to  recreational  facilities 
could  be  disrupted  by  additional  traffic  and  road  closures  and  by  the  large  fenced  areas  for 
solar  and  geothermal  energy  facilities.  Because  the  displacement  would  be  mitigated  in  the 
form  of  other  enhanced  recreation  operations,  recreation  facilities,  or  access,  the  impact 
would  be  adverse  but  less  than  significant. 

OR-3:  Plan  components  would  enhance  management  of  focus  areas  for  recreation. 

Under  Alternative  1,  more  than  2.7  million  acres  would  be  designated  as  SRMAs.  No  lands 
would  be  designated  as  ERMAs.  The  designation  of  SRMAs  is  anticipated  to  facilitate  and 
focus  recreational  opportunities  and  visitor  services  programs  and  enhance  identified 
opportunities.  Because  the  plan  would  designate  recreational  management  areas,  this 
impact  would  be  beneficial. 

IV.18.3.3.7  Comparison  of  Alternative  1 With  the  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  IV.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  1 with 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.18.3.3.7.1  Alternative  1 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

Total  potential  impacts  on  lands  designated  and  managed  for  recreation  in  DFAs  would  be 
less  under  Alternative  1 than  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  because  the  potential  loss  of 
lands  managed  for  recreation  would  be  lower.  Both  Alternative  1 and  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native would  require  CMAs  for  development  in  DFAs  and  would  avoid  renewable  energy 
development  in  SRMAs.  The  Alternative  1 reserve  design  would  be  less  restrictive  to  organ- 
ized recreational  uses  than  the  Preferred  Alternative  because  it  would  allow  Special  Recre- 
ation Permit  events  to  be  considered  on  NLCS  lands.  The  Preferred  Alternative  would  des- 
ignate more  than  900,000  acres  of  land  for  ERMAs  compared  with  Alternative  1.  While 
Alternative  would  have  fewer  potential  impacts  of  loss  of  areas  managed  for  recreation 
emphasis,  the  acreage  of  additional  land  designated  for  recreation  in  the  Preferred  Project 
would  result  in  a greater  benefit  to  recreation. 

IV.18.3.3.7.2  Alternative  1 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  BLM  LUPA 

Potential  impacts  from  Alternative  1 for  the  BLM  LUPA  would  be  more  than  from  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative.  The  Preferred  Alternative  would  designate  900,000  acres  more  of 
SRMAs  and  ERMAs  than  Alternative  1 to  provide  more  recreation  opportunities.  As  such 
the  Preferred  Alternative  would  have  greater  beneficial  impacts  for  recreation. 
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^ IV.18.3.3.7.3  Alternative  1 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  NCCP 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  1 would  be  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.18.3.3.1,  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  1.  Alternative  1 
would  have  slightly  fewer  impacts  on  recreation  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.18.3.3.7.4  Alternative  1 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

Under  Alternative  1,  there  would  be  slightly  more  acres  of  potential  impacts  resulting  from 
renewable  development  in  the  GCP  than  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Other  impacts 
would  be  comparable  between  the  two  alternatives. 

iV.18.3.4  Alternative  2 

IV.18.3.4.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  2 

IV.18.3.4.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Under  Alternative  2,  more  than  2.4  million  acres  could  be  available  for  renewable  energy 
development  in  the  DFAs.  The  actual  areas  developed  would  be  much  smaller:  134,000 
acres.  The  DFAs  would  overlap  with  14,000  acres  of  areas  managed  for  recreational 
emphasis  and  could  therefore  result  in  impacts  on  recreation,  see  Table  IV.28-1. 

Total  potential  impacts  on  lands  managed  for  recreation  in  DFAs  would  be  5,000  acres  for 
solar  energy,  300  acres  for  wind  energy,  1,000  acres  for  geothermal  energy,  and  4,000  acres 
for  renewable  energy-related  transmission  development  [see  Table  R2. 18-13  in  Appen- 
dix R2).  The  west  Mojave  area  would  see  the  greatest  potential  impacts  on  lands  managed 
for  recreation  from  development  in  DFAs. 

Impact  Assessment 

Impact  OR-1:  Plan  components  could  enhance  or  degrade  recreational  use. 

Impacts  on  lands  managed  for  recreation  by  the  development  of  renewable  energy  would 
be  similar  to  those  described  in  Section  IV.18.3. 1.1.1  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  and 
include  loss  of  lands  managed  for  recreation.  Although  42,000  acres  of  lands  managed  for 
recreation  emphasis  would  be  designated  as  DFAs,  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
infrastructure  could  result  in  the  loss  of  up  to  10,000  acres  of  all  lands  managed  for  recrea- 
tion. Alternative  2 would  result  in  indirect  effects  to  recreation  due  to  an  increase  in  visual 
impacts,  noise,  and  air  emissions.  Under  Alternative  2,  more  than  33,000  acres  of  DFAs 
^ occur  within  5 miles  of  national  parks  and  preserves  and  121,000  acres  of  DFAs  occur 
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within  5 miles  of  state  parks  with  several  hundred  thousand  additional  acres  of  DFAs 
within  5 miles  of  wilderness  (see  Chapter  IV.20,  Visual  Resources,  Table  IV.20-7).  Renew- 
able energy  facilities  built  on  those  acres  would  be  potentially  visible  to  recreationists. 

Impact  OR-2:  Plan  components  could  enhance  or  degrade  access  to  lands  managed 
for  recreation. 

The  development  of  renewable  energy  could  require  use  of  more  than  10,000  acres  of 
lands  managed  for  recreation.  Use  of  these  lands  could  result  in  loss  of  access  on  and 
around  the  lands.  Impacts  would  be  similar  to  those  described  in  Section  IV.18. 3. 1.1.1  for 
the  No  Action  Alternative.  Increased  traffic  and  potential  road  closures  during  construction 
could  further  degrade  access  to  recreation. 

The  development  of  access  and  service  roads  for  renewable  energy  facilities  and  transmis- 
sion lines  could  also  have  a beneficial  impact  on  access  to  recreation  opportunities  such  as 
hunting,  fishing,  hiking,  camping,  or  OHV  riding.  The  development  of  these  roads  could  also 
degrade  recreational  experiences  in  adjacent  recreation  areas. 

Impact  OR-3:  Plan  components  would  enhance  management  of  focus  areas 
for  recreation. 

Under  Alternative  2,  the  BLM  would  designate  2,303,000  acres  of  SRMAs  with  an  additional 
321,000  acres  of  SRMAs  designated  over  existing  open  OHV  lands,  see  Table  IV.18-1  and 
Figure  IV.18-4.  No  ERMAs  would  be  designated  under  Alternative  2.  The  designation  of 
SRMAs  and  ERMAs  throughout  the  CDCA  and  adoption  of  associated  management  plans 
[Appendix  L]  are  anticipated  to  facilitate  and  focus  recreational  opportunities  and  visitor 
services  programs  and  enhance  identified  opportunities.  Beneficial  impacts  may  also 
include  increased  coordination  between  programs  and  activities  supporting  primary  goals 
and  associated  implementation  strategies  for  each  management  areas. 

Although  Alternative  2 would  increase  the  total  amount  of  acreage  managed  for  recreation, 
certain  ecoregion  subareas  would  see  Areas  Managed  for  Recreation  Emphasis  designated 
for  other  emphasis,  such  as  ACECs  or  NLCS,  in  particular  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley.  While 
the  designation  might  change,  the  use  of  these  lands  may  not  and  they  would  still  be  avail- 
able for  certain  types  of  recreation. 
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Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

Future  Assessment  Areas.  Lands  within  FAAs  are  neither  reserve  lands  nor  DFAs;  they 
are  simply  areas  that  are  deferred  for  future  assessment.  The  future  assessment  will  deter- 
mine their  suitability  for  renewable  energy  development  or  ecological  conservation.  If 
renewable  energy  development  occurs  on  FAA  lands,  a BLM  LUPA  would  not  be  required. 
FAAs  for  each  alternative  are  included  and  located  as  shown  in  Table  lV.1-2  and  Figure 
11.5-1  for  Alternative  2 in  Volume  11.  The  FAAs  represent  areas  where  renewable  energy 
development  or  inclusion  in  the  reserve  design  could  be  implemented  through  an  amend- 
ment to  the  DRECP,  but  additional  assessment  would  be  needed. 

Because  most  of  the  FAAs  are  presented  as  "undesignated  areas"  in  the  action  alternatives, 
there  would  be  no  difference  between  the  FAAs  in  Alternative  2 except  that  renewable 
development  in  an  FAA  would  not  require  a BLM  LUPA;  so  the  environmental  review  pro- 
cess would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  location  were  left  undesignated.  Development 
of  the  FAAs  would  not  overlap  with  SRMAs.  Developing  the  FAAs  would  result  in  indirect 
effects  to  joshua  Tree  National  Park,  as  the  majority  of  FAAs  in  this  alternative  are  located 
immediately  north  of  the  park  and  would  therefore  be  visible  to  recreationists. 

Special  Analysis  Areas.  Designating  the  SAAs  as  development  would  result  in  impacts 
similar  to  those  identified  for  the  DFAs  for  the  Plan-wide  impacts.  Development  of  the  SAA 
along  U.S.  395  would  impact  recreation  because  most  of  the  SAA  overlaps  with  an  SRMA. 
Developing  the  SAA  would  result  in  a loss  of  SRMA  acreage  and  a loss  of  recreational 
opportunity. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  There  are  no  DRECP  Variance  Lands  designated  as  part  of 
Alternative  2. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

The  implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well 
as  the  development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other 
lands.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development 
covered  by  the  Plan  would  be  lessened.  First,  the  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alterna- 
tive, including  specific  biological  reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  Also, 
the  implementation  of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations,  and  standards  would  reduce  the 
impacts  of  project  development.  If  significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  implementa- 
tion of  CMAs  and  compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  then  specific  mitigation 
measures  would  be  recommended  as  described  in  this  section. 
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Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  2 (presented  in  Volume  11,  Section  11.3.1.1) 
defines  specific  actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation 
strategy  includes  definition  of  the  reserve  design.  The  CMAs  that  apply  to  the  Preferred 
Alternative  would  apply  to  Alternative  2.  While  the  CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM  lands 
only,  this  analysis  assumes  that  all  CMAs  would  be  applied  also  to  nonfederal  lands. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  would  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  Volume  111,  Section 

III. 18.1.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized  for  the  No 
Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.18.3.1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

Implementation  of  the  CMAs  would  reduce  the  development  of  renewable  energy  to  the 
extent  feasible.  No  additional  mitigation  is  required. 

IV. 18.3.4.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design 

Alternative  2 would  designate  more  than  6.2  million  acres  as  reserve  design,  with  more 
than  5.2  million  acres  of  NLCS  lands  and  more  than  5.2  acres  of  ACECs.  Most  acres  desig- 
nated as  NLCS  lands  and  ACECs  overlap.  The  reserve  design  would  not  directly  impact 
hiking,  stargazing,  and  other  solitary  recreation  but  may  limit  certain  recreational  opportu- 
nities and  developments.  The  NLCS  management  may  provide  for  commercial  and 
competitive  events  requiring  Special  Recreation  Permits  on  NLCS  lands,  consistent  with 
area  plans  and  policies.  This  would  reduce  impacts  on  organized  recreation  on  NLCS  lands. 
Where  ACECs  and  SRMAs  overlap,  the  SRMA  management  actions  and  uses  would  be 
allowed  unless  they  conflict  with  the  ACEC  management  and  uses.  As  such,  the  ACECs 
would  also  enhance  some  types  of  recreation  but  could  restrict  other  types  where  SRMA 
management  is  less  constrained.  The  reserve  design  is  also  made  up  of  Conservation  Plan- 
ning Areas.  These  areas  are  where  actions  to  provide  compensatory  mitigation  for  Covered 
Activities  would  be  focused.  There  are  almost  10,000  acres  of  recreation  lands  in  the  Con- 
servation Planning  Areas.  There  are  approximately  1.7  million  acres  of  BLM  land  where 
recreation  occurs  within  the  reserve  design.  Table  IV.18-4  lists  the  acreage  of  lands 
managed  for  recreation  emphasis  that  would  be  designated  within  the  reserve  design  by 
ecoregion  subarea.  As  with  the  NLCS  lands  and  ACECs,  the  Conservation  Planning  Areas 
could  enhance  solitary  types  of  recreation.  The  CMAs  required  for  NLCS  lands,  ACECs,  and 
wildlife  allocations  in  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  required  for  Alternative  2. 
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IV.18.3.4.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  LUPA  on  BLM  Lands  Managed  for  Recreation: 
Alternative  2 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined 
development  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA  and  the 
impacts  of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.18.3.4.2. 1 Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

Renewable  energy-related  activities  covered  by  the  DRECP  would  be  confined  to  DFAs.  The 
distribution  of  different  generation  technologies  varies  depending  upon  underlying  factors 
that  affect  each  technology.  The  area  of  disturbance  for  each  technology  under  Alternative 
2 is  summarized  in  Volume  II,  Table  II. 5-7.  Typical  impacts  resulting  from  Covered  Activi- 
ties are  discussed  in  Section  IV.18. 2.  Impacts  on  the  lands  managed  for  recreation  and 
CMAs  for  recreation  on  BLM-administered  lands  would  be  the  same  as  those  described  in 
Section  IV.18. 3. 2. 1.1  for  the  entire  Plan  Area. 

BLM  lands  managed  for  recreation  would  be  potentially  impacted  by  renewable  energy 
development.  As  a percentage  of  the  almost  2.7  million  acres  of  SRMAs  that  would  be  desig- 
nated as  part  of  the  BLM  LUPA,  this  impact  is  about  1%  of  the  total. 

In  addition  to  the  existing  laws  and  regulations  listed  under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the 
CMAs  specific  to  recreation  contained  in  Volume  II,  Section  II. 3. 2,  would  reduce  the  impacts 
of  renewable  energy  construction  under  Alternative  2. 

IV.18.3.4.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

Alternative  2 would  have  approximately  2.7  million  acres  of  lands  designated  as  SRMAs, 
see  Table  IV.18-1.  See  Appendix  L for  the  individual  SRMA  management  plans. 

Under  Alternative  2,  potential  impacts  on  recreation  opportunities  and  lands  managed  for 
recreation  under  these  BLM  land  designations  could  be  beneficial  and  adverse.  Proposed 
ACEC  and  NLCS  designations  could  provide  beneficial  impacts  on  primitive  recreation 
opportunities  and  lands  managed  for  recreation  over  the  long  term  and  adverse  impacts  on 
recreation  opportunities  that  require  additional  facilities  as  a result  of  disturbance  caps  in 
these  areas  designed  to  conserve  and  protect  the  resource  values.  Development  in  NLCS 
lands  would  be  limited  to  0.25%  of  total  authorized  disturbance  or  to  the  level  allowed  by 
collocated  ACEC/wildlife  allocations,  whichever  is  more  restrictive.  Proposed  SRMAs  could 
have  adverse  or  beneficial  impacts  on  recreation  opportunities,  depending  upon  the 
allowable  uses  within  the  SRMAs.  As  part  of  the  LUPA,  the  CMAs  required  for  the  Preferred 
Alternative  would  also  be  required  for  Alternative  2 to  protect  the  SRMA  resource  value. 
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IV.18.3.4.3  Impacts  ofNCCP:  Alternative  2 ^ 

The  analysis  of  Covered  Activities  under  the  NCCP  is  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of 
the  interagency  alternatives.  Reserve  design  features  and  other  conservation  actions  under 
the  NCCP  alternatives  represent  more  detailed  categories  of  the  reserve  design  under  the 
interagency  Plan-wide  alternatives.  These  NCCP  differences  in  reserve  design  features  do 
not  affect  nonbiological  resources  analyzed  in  this  document;  and  the  analysis  of  reserve 
design  and  CMAs  under  the  NCCP  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of  the 
interagency  alternatives,  as  described  in  Section  IV.18. 3. 2.1. 

IV. 18,3.4.4  Impacts  of  GCP 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  2 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.18.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only. 

Because  the  majority  of  the  lands  managed  for  recreation  on  nonfederal  land  would  not  be 
open  to  renewable  energy  development,  the  acres  of  direct  effects  are  limited. 

Table  R2. 18-14  in  Appendix  R2  shows  the  potential  impacts  on  GCP  recreation  lands  resulting 
from  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  and  transmission  development  under  Alternative  2.  Under 
Alternative  2,  potential  impacts  on  GCP  recreation  lands  resulting  from  solar  energy  devel- 
opment would  be  130  acres  and  geothermal  energy  development  would  be  60  acres.  There  p 

would  be  essentially  no  impacts  from  wind  energy  development  and  from  transmission 
development.  Indirect  effects  and  impacts  on  access  to  recreation  for  GCP  lands  would  be  the 
same  as  those  addressed  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

There  would  be  2.8  miles  of  National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails  within  GCP  FAAs  under 
Alternative  2. 

Table  R2. 18-15  in  Appendix  R2  shows  the  acreage  of  recreation  lands  within  the  GCP  Reserve 
Design  Lands  under  Alternative  2.  Of  the  lands  available  for  recreation  in  the  GCP,  the 
majority  are  within  existing  conservation  areas  or  would  fall  within  proposed  Conservation 
Planning  Areas.  The  effects  of  the  reserve  design  land  on  recreation  would  be  the  same  as 
described  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

IV.  18.3.4.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.18.3.4.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  on  outdoor  recreation  would  be  the 
same  under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  as  described  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in 
Section  IV.18. 3. 1.5. 
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IV.18.3.4.5.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Under  Alternative  2,  there  are  more  than  170,000  acres  of  land  managed  for  recreation  in 
BLM  LUPA  land  outside  the  Plan  Area.  The  BLM  LUPA  would  designate  more  than  64,000 
acres  of  proposed  NLCS  lands  and  more  than  88,000  acres  of  existing  and  proposed  ACECs, 
see  Table  R2. 18-16.  Designating  lands  for  recreational  purposes  would  have  beneficial  and 
adverse  effects  as  described  in  Section  IV.18.3.2.2.2. 

IV.183.4.6  CEQA  Significance  Determination  for  Alternative  2 

For  the  purposes  of  this  analysis,  the  interpretation  of  existing  recreational  facilities  is 
expanded  to  include  lands  commonly  used  for  or  designated  and  managed  for 
recreational  uses. 

OR-1:  Plan  components  could  enhance  or  degrade  recreational  use.  Renewable  energy 
facility  development  and  associated  transmission  infrastructure  in  DFAs  under  Alternative 
2 could  result  in  long-term  exclusion  of  dispersed  recreation  of  up  to  10,000  acres.  No  loss 
of  OHV  areas  would  occur.  Development  of  renewable  energy  in  DFAs  would  be  required  to 
comply  with  a comprehensive  list  of  CM  As  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  renewable 
energy  on  recreation.  Conservation  Designations  could  also  result  in  some  long-term 
exclusion  of  some  types  of  recreation,  depending  upon  any  restrictions  placed  on  use  of  the 
area;  Special  Recreation  Permits  may  be  allowed  in  NLCS  designations.  Alternative  2 would 
also  result  in  more  than  2.6  million  acres  of  SRMAs  dedicated  to  enhanced  recreation.  With 
implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  the  development  of  SRMAs,  Alternative  2 would  have  a 
less  than  significant  impact  on  recreation. 

Development  of  up  to  20,000  megawatts  of  renewable  energy  would  result  in  indirect 
effects  on  federal,  state,  or  local  recreational  facilities  or  programs  through  visual  impacts 
including  increased  night  lighting,  increased  noise,  and  impacts  on  air  quality.  Alternative  2 
would  have  154,000  million  acres  in  DFAs  available  for  development  of  renewable  energy 
projects  within  5 miles  of  sensitive  recreational  areas  [national  and  state  parks).  The  high 
visibility  of  these  projects  would  conflict  with  recreationists’  expectations  of  pristine  and 
expansive  desert  vistas,  creating  a significant  and  unmitigable  impact. 

OR-2:  Plan  components  could  enhance  or  degrade  access  to  lands  managed  for 
recreation.  Due  to  the  large  scale  of  construction  required,  access  to  recreational  facilities 
could  be  disrupted  by  additional  traffic  and  road  closures  and  by  the  large  fenced  areas  for 
solar  and  geothermal  energy  facilities  as  discussed  in  Impact  OR-1.  Because  the  displacement 
would  be  mitigated  in  the  form  of  other  enhanced  recreation  operations,  recreation  facilities, 
or  access,  the  impact  would  be  adverse  but  less  than  significant. 
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OR-3:  Plan  components  would  enhance  management  of  focus  areas  for  recreation. 

Under  the  Alternative  2,  more  than  2.6  acres  would  be  designated  as  SRMA.  The  designa- 
tion of  SRMAs  and  ERMAs  is  anticipated  to  facilitate  and  focus  recreational  opportunities 
and  visitor  services  programs  and  enhance  identified  opportunities.  Because  the  plan  would 
designate  recreational  management  areas,  this  impact  would  be  beneficial. 

IV.18. 3. 4. 7 Comparison  of  Alternative  2 With  the  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  IV.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  2 with 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.18.3.4.7.1  Alternative  2 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

Total  potential  impacts  on  lands  managed  for  recreation  in  DFAs  would  be  slightly  more 
under  Alternative  2 than  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  because  there  would  be  slightly 
more  acres  of  potential  loss  of  lands  managed  for  recreation.  Additionally,  under  Alterna- 
tive 2,  there  are  close  to  1 million  fewer  acres  of  land  designated  as  SRMAs  compared  with 
the  Preferred  Alternative.  Both  Alternative  2 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  require 
CMAs  for  development  in  DFAs  and  would  avoid  development  in  SRMAs,  with  the  exception 
of  the  allowance  for  surface  occupancy  geothermal  development  in  a portion  of  the  Ocotillo 
Wells  East  SRMA.  The  Alternative  2 reserve  design  would  designate  more  NLCS  lands  than 
the  Preferred  Alternative  that  have  overall  more  restrictive  management.  However,  it 
would  be  less  restrictive  to  organized  recreational  uses  than  the  Preferred  Alternative 
because  it  would  provide  for  Special  Recreation  Permit  events  to  occur  on  NLCS  lands,  con- 
sistent with  area  plans  and  policies.  For  these  reasons.  Alternative  2 would  have  slightly 
greater  impacts  on  recreation  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.18.3.4.7.2  Alternative  2 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  BLM  LUPA 

Potential  impacts  from  Alternative  2 for  the  BLM  LUPA  would  be  greater  overall  when 
compared  with  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  same  reasons  addressed  for  the  Plan-wide 
DRECP  analysis.  Alternative  2 would  result  in  fewer  acres  of  designated  SRMAs  than  the 
Preferred  Alternative.  As  such  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  have  greater  beneficial 
impacts  for  recreation. 

IV.18.3.4.7.3  Alternative  2 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  NCCP 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  2 would  be  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.18.3.4.1,  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  2.  Alternative  2 
would  have  slightly  more  impacts  on  recreation  than  would  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
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^ IV.18.3.4.7.4  Alternative  2 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

Under  Alternative  2,  there  would  be  fewer  acres  of  potential  impacts  resulting  from  renew- 
able development  in  the  GCP  than  with  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Other  impacts  would  be 
comparable  between  the  two  alternatives. 

IV.18.3.5  Alternative  3 

IV.  18.3.5.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  3 

IV.18.3.5.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Under  Alternative  3,  more  than  1.4  million  acres  could  be  available  for  renewable  energy 
development  in  the  DFAs.  The  actual  areas  developed  would  be  much  smaller:  150,000 
acres.  The  DFAs  would  overlap  with  36,000  acres  of  areas  managed  for  recreational 
emphasis  and  could  therefore  result  in  impacts  on  recreation,  see  Table  lV.28-1. 

Total  potential  impacts  on  lands  managed  for  recreation  in  DFAs  would  be  3,000  acres  for 
solar  energy,  160  acres  for  wind,  960  acres  for  geothermal,  and  4,000  acres  for  renewable 
energy-related  transmission  development  (see  Table  R2. 18-17  in  Appendix  R2). 

The  Imperial  Valley  area  would  see  the  greatest  potential  impacts  on  lands  managed  for 
recreation  from  development  in  DFAs. 

Impact  Assessment 

Impact  OR-1:  Plan  components  could  enhance  or  degrade  recreational  use. 

Impacts  on  lands  managed  for  recreation  by  the  development  of  renewable  energy  would 
be  similar  to  those  described  in  Section  IV.18.3. 1.1.1  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  and 
include  loss  of  lands  managed  for  recreation.  Although  36,000  acres  of  land  managed  for 
recreation  emphasis  would  be  designated  as  DFAs,  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
infrastructure  are  estimated  to  result  in  the  loss  of  more  than  8,000  acres  of  lands  managed 
for  recreation.  Alternative  3 would  result  in  indirect  effects  to  recreation  due  to  an  increase 
in  visual  impacts,  noise,  and  air  emissions.  Under  Alternative  3,  more  than  15,000  acres  of 
DFAs  occur  within  5 miles  of  national  parks  and  preserves  and  108,000  acres  of  DFAs  occur 
within  5 miles  of  state  parks  with  several  hundred  thousand  additional  acres  of  DFAs 
within  5 miles  of  wilderness  [see  Chapter  IV.20,  Visual  Resources,  Table  lV.20-9].  Renew- 
able energy  facilities  built  on  those  acres  would  be  potentially  visible  to  recreationists. 
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Impact  OR-2:  Plan  components  could  enhance  or  degrade  access  to  lands  managed 
for  recreation. 

The  development  of  renewable  energy  could  require  use  of  more  than  8,000  acres  of  lands 
managed  for  recreation.  Use  of  these  lands  could  result  in  loss  of  access  on  and  around  the 
lands.  Impacts  would  be  similar  to  those  described  in  Section  IV.18. 3. 1.1.1  for  the  No  Action 
Alternative.  Increased  traffic  and  potential  road  closures  during  construction  could  further 
degrade  access  to  recreation. 

The  development  of  access  and  service  roads  for  renewable  energy  facilities  and  transmis- 
sion lines  could  also  have  a beneficial  impact  on  access  to  recreation  opportunities  such  as 
hunting,  fishing,  hiking,  camping,  or  OHV  riding.  The  development  of  these  roads,  however, 
could  lead  to  degradation  of  recreational  experience  on  adjacent  recreation  areas. 

Impact  OR-3:  Plan  components  would  enhance  management  of  focus  areas 
for  recreation. 

Under  Alternative  3,  approximately  2,372,000  acres  would  be  designated  as  SRMAs,  with 
an  additional  321,000  acres  of  SRMAs  designated  over  existing  open  OHV  lands,  see  Table 
IV.18-1  and  Figure  IV.18-5.  No  ERMAs  would  be  designated  as  part  of  this  alternative.  The 
designation  of  SRMAs  and  ERMAs  throughout  the  CDCA  and  adoption  of  associated  man- 
agement plans  [Appendix  L)  are  anticipated  to  facilitate  and  focus  recreational  opportunities 
and  visitor  services  programs  and  enhance  identified  opportunities.  Beneficial  impacts  may 
also  include  increased  coordination  between  programs  and  activities  supporting  primary 
goals  and  associated  implementation  strategies  for  each  management  areas. 

Although  Alternative  3 would  increase  the  total  amount  of  acreage  managed  for  recreation, 
certain  ecoregion  subareas  would  see  Areas  Managed  for  Recreation  Emphasis  designated 
for  other  emphasis,  such  as  ACECs  or  NLCS,  in  particular  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley.  While 
the  designation  might  change,  the  use  of  these  lands  may  not  and  they  would  still  be  avail- 
able for  certain  types  of  recreation. 

Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

Future  Assessment  Areas.  Lands  within  FAAs  are  neither  reserve  lands  nor  DFAs;  they 
are  simply  areas  that  are  deferred  for  future  assessment.  The  future  assessment  will  deter- 
mine their  suitability  for  renewable  energy  development  or  ecological  conservation.  If 
renewable  energy  development  occurs  on  FAA  lands,  a BLM  LUPA  would  not  be  required. 
FAAs  for  each  alternative  are  included  and  located  as  shown  in  Table  IV.1-2  and  Figure 
II. 6-1  for  Alternative  3 in  Volume  II.  The  FAAs  represent  areas  where  renewable  energy 
development  or  inclusion  in  the  reserve  design  could  be  implemented  through  an  amend- 
ment to  the  DRECP,  but  additional  assessment  would  be  needed. 
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Because  most  of  the  FAAs  are  presented  as  "undesignated  areas"  in  the  action  alternatives, 
there  would  be  no  difference  between  the  FAAs  in  the  Preferred  Alternative  except  that 
renewable  development  in  an  FAA  would  not  require  a BLM  LUPA;  so  the  environmental 
review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  location  were  left  undesignated. 
Development  of  the  FAAs  in  this  alternative  would  not  overlap  with  SRMAs  or  other  exist- 
ing recreation  areas. 

Special  Analysis  Areas.  The  SAA  along  U.S.  395  would  overlap  with  a proposed  SRMA.  If 
the  SAA  is  designated  as  conservation,  the  SRMA  would  be  managed  to  enhance  recreation. 
The  conservation  could  provide  beneficial  impacts  on  recreation  opportunities  and  lands 
managed  for  recreation  as  a result  of  disturbance  caps  in  these  areas  designed  to  conserve 
and  protect  the  resource  values.  However,  designating  the  SAA  as  conservation  could  also 
limit  the  types  of  recreation  available  on  these  lands. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  There  are  no  DRECP  Variance  Lands  designated  as  part  of 
Alternative  3. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

The  implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well 
as  the  development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other 
lands.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development 
covered  by  the  Plan  would  be  lessened.  First,  the  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alterna- 
tive, including  specific  biological  reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  Also, 
the  implementation  of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations,  and  standards  would  reduce  the 
impacts  of  project  development.  If  significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  implementa- 
tion of  CMAs  and  compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  then  specific  mitigation 
measures  would  be  recommended  as  described  in  this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  3 [presented  in  Volume  11,  Section  11.3.1.1)  defines 
specific  actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation  strategy 
includes  definition  of  the  reserve  design.  The  CMAs  that  apply  to  the  Preferred  Alternative 
would  apply  to  Alternative  3.  While  the  CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM  lands  only,  this 
analysis  assumes  that  all  CMAs  would  be  applied  also  to  nonfederal  lands. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  would  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  Volume  111,  Section 
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III.  18.1.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized  in  Section 

IV. 18.3.1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

Implementation  of  the  CMAs  would  reduce  the  development  of  renewable  energy  to  the 
extent  feasible.  No  additional  mitigation  is  required. 

IV.18.3.5.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design 

Alternative  3 would  designate  more  than  6.8  million  acres  as  reserve  design,  with  more 
than  3.8  million  acres  of  NLCS  lands  and  more  than  5.8  acres  of  ACECs.  Some  acres  desig- 
nated as  NLCS  lands  and  ACECs  overlap.  The  reserve  design  would  not  directly  impact 
hiking,  stargazing,  and  other  solitary  recreation  but  may  limit  certain  recreational  opportu- 
nities and  developments.  Where  ACECs  and  SRMAs  overlap,  the  SRMA  management  actions 
and  uses  would  be  allowed  unless  they  conflict  with  the  ACEC  management  and  uses.  As 
such,  the  ACECs  would  also  enhance  some  types  of  recreation  but  could  restrict  other  types 
where  SRMA  management  is  less  constrained.  The  reserve  design  is  also  made  up  of  Con- 
servation Planning  Areas.  These  areas  are  where  actions  to  provide  compensatory  mitiga- 
tion for  Covered  Activities  would  be  focused.  There  are  approximately  6,000  acres  of  recre- 
ation lands  in  the  Conservation  Planning  Areas.  There  are  approximately  1.7  million  acres 
of  BLM  land  where  recreation  occurs  within  the  reserve  design.  Table  IV.18-4  lists  the  acres 
of  lands  managed  for  recreation  emphasis  that  would  be  designated  within  the  reserve 
design  by  ecoregion  subarea.  The  CMAs  required  for  NLCS  lands,  ACECs,  and  wildlife 
allocations  in  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  required  for  Alternative  3 

IV.18.3.5.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  LUPA  on  BLM  Lands  Managed  for  Recreation: 
Alternative  3 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined 
development  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA  and  the 
impacts  of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.18.3. 5.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  Land 

Renewable  energy  related  activities  covered  by  the  Draft  DRECP  would  be  confined  to  DFAs. 
The  distribution  of  different  generation  technologies  varies  depending  upon  underlying 
factors  that  affect  each  technology.  The  area  of  disturbance  for  each  technology  under 
Alternative  3 is  summarized  in  Volume  II,  Table  II. 6-7.  Typical  impacts  resulting  from 
Covered  Activities  are  discussed  in  Section  IV.18. 2.  Impacts  on  the  lands  managed  for  rec- 
reation and  CMAs  for  recreation  on  BLM-administered  lands  would  be  the  same  as  those 
described  in  Section  IV.18.3. 2. 1.1  for  the  entire  Plan  Area. 
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BLM  lands  managed  for  recreation  would  be  potentially  impacted  by  renewable  energy 
development.  As  a percentage  of  the  2.7  million  acres  of  SRMAs  and  ERMAs  potentially  des- 
ignated as  part  of  the  BLM  LUPA,  this  impact  is  about  1%  of  the  total. 

In  addition  to  the  existing  laws  and  regulations  listed  under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the 
CMAs  specific  to  recreation  contained  in  Volume  11,  Section  11.3.2,  would  reduce  the  impacts 
of  renewable  energy  construction  under  Alternative  3. 

IV.18.3.5.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Land  Designations 

Alternative  3 would  have  more  than  3.8  million  acres  of  lands  designated  as  NLCS  that 
would  be  managed  for  recreation,  more  than  5.8  million  acres  of  lands  designated  as 
ACECs,  and  more  than  13,000  acres  in  wildlife  allocation  designations.  Many  of  these  acres 
overlap.  Alternative  3 would  have  more  than  2.7  million  acres  of  lands  managed  for  recrea- 
tion in  existing  and  proposed  SRMAs,  see  Appendix  L for  the  individual  SRMA  Management 
Plans  and  Table  lV.18-1. 

Under  Alternative  3,  potential  impacts  on  recreation  opportunities  and  lands  managed  for 
recreation  under  these  BLM  land  designations  could  be  beneficial  and  adverse.  Proposed 
ACEC  and  NLCS  designations  could  provide  beneficial  impacts  over  the  long  term  on 
primitive  recreation  opportunities  and  lands  managed  for  recreation  but  may  limit  future 
recreational  facilities  and  developments  as  a result  of  disturbance  caps  in  these  areas 
designed  to  conserve  and  protect  the  resource  values.  Development  in  NLCS  lands  would 
be  limited  to  0.25%  of  total  authorized  disturbance,  or  to  the  level  allowed  by  collocated 
ACEC/wildlife  allocations,  whichever  is  more  restrictive.  Proposed  SRMAs  could  have 
adverse  or  beneficial  impacts  on  recreation  opportunities,  depending  upon  the  allowable 
uses  within  the  SRMAs.  As  part  of  the  LUPA,  the  CMAs  required  for  the  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive would  also  be  required  for  Alternative  3 to  protect  the  SRMA  resource  value. 

IV.18.3.5,3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  3 

The  analysis  of  Covered  Activities  under  the  NCCP  is  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of 
the  interagency  alternatives.  Reserve  design  features  and  other  conservation  actions  under 
the  NCCP  alternatives  represent  more  detailed  categories  of  the  reserve  design  under  the 
interagency  Plan-wide  alternatives.  These  NCCP  differences  in  reserve  design  features  do 
not  affect  nonbiological  resources  analyzed  in  this  document.  The  analysis  of  reserve 
design  and  CMAs  under  the  NCCP  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of  the 
interagency  alternatives,  as  described  in  Section  IV.18.3.2.1. 
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IV.  18.3.5.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  3 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  3 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.18.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only.  Because 
the  majority  of  the  lands  managed  for  recreation  on  nonfederal  land  would  not  be  open  to 
renewable  energy  development,  the  acres  of  direct  effects  are  limited. 

Table  R2. 18-18  in  Appendix  R2  shows  the  potential  impacts  on  GCP  recreation  lands  resulting 
from  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  and  transmission  development  under  Alternative  3. 

Under  Alternative  3 for  the  GCP,  potential  impacts  on  recreation  lands  resulting  from  solar 
energy  development  would  be  240  acres,  impacts  resulting  from  geothermal  energy  devel- 
opment would  be  90  acres,  and  transmission  development  impacts  would  be  260  acres. 
There  would  be  no  potential  impacts  resulting  from  wind  energy  development.  Indirect 
effects  and  impacts  on  recreation  access  for  GCP  lands  would  be  the  same  as  those  addressed 
for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

Table  R2. 18-19  in  Appendix  R2  shows  the  acreage  of  recreation  lands  within  the  GCP 
Reserve  Design  Lands  under  Alternative  3.  Of  the  lands  available  for  recreation  in  the 
GCP,  the  majority  are  within  existing  conservation  areas  or  would  fall  within  proposed 
Conservation  Planning  Areas.  The  effects  of  the  reserve  design  land  on  recreation  would  be 
the  same  as  described  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

IV.  18.3.5.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.18.3. 5.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  on  outdoor  recreation  would  be  the  same 
under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  as  described  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in 
Section  IV.18.3.1.5. 

IV.18.3.5.5.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Under  Alternative  3,  there  are  more  than  170,000  acres  of  land  managed  for  recreation  in 
BLM  LUPA  land  outside  the  Plan  Area.  The  BLM  LUPA  would  designate  more  than  42,000 
acres  of  proposed  NLCS  lands  outside  the  Plan  Area  and  more  than  88,000  acres  of  existing 
and  proposed  ACECs,  see  Table  R2. 18-20  in  Appendix  R2.  Approximately  17  miles  of 
National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails  would  also  be  in  BLM  LUPA  conservation.  Designating 
lands  for  recreational  purposes  would  have  beneficial  and  adverse  effects  as  described  in 
Section  IV.18.3.2.2.2. 
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IV.18.3.5.6  CEQA  Significance  Determination  for  Alternative  3 

For  the  purposes  of  this  analysis,  the  interpretation  of  existing  recreational  facilities  is 
expanded  to  include  lands  commonly  used  for  or  designated  and  managed  for 
recreational  uses. 

OR-1:  Plan  components  could  enhance  or  degrade  recreational  use.  Renewable  energy 
facility  development  and  associated  transmission  infrastructure  in  DFAs  under  Alternative 
3 could  result  in  long-term  exclusion  of  dispersed  recreation  of  more  than  8,000  acres.  No 
loss  of  designated  OHV  open  areas  would  occur.  Development  of  renewable  energy  in  DFAs 
would  be  required  to  comply  with  a comprehensive  list  of  CMAs  that  would  reduce  the 
impacts  of  renewable  energy  on  recreation.  Conservation  Designations  could  also  result  in 
some  long-term  exclusion  of  dispersed  recreation.  Alternative  3 would  also  result  in  more 
than  2.7  million  acres  of  SRMAs  dedicated  to  enhanced  recreation.  With  implementation  of 
the  CMAs  and  the  development  of  SRMAs,  Alternative  3 would  have  a less  than  significant 
impact  on  recreation. 

Development  of  up  to  20,000  megawatts  of  renewable  energy  would  result  in  indirect 
effects  on  federal,  state,  or  local  recreational  facilities  or  programs  through  visual  impacts 
including  increased  night  lighting,  increased  noise,  and  impacts  on  air  quality.  Alternative  3 
would  have  123,000  acres  in  DFAs  available  for  development  of  renewable  energy  projects 
within  5 miles  of  national  and  state  parks.  The  high  visibility  of  the  renewable  energy  proj- 
ects in  DFAs  would  conflict  with  recreationists'  expectations  of  pristine  and  expansive 
desert  vistas,  creating  a significant  and  unmitigable  impact. 

OR-2:  Plan  components  could  enhance  or  degrade  access  to  lands  managed  for 
recreation.  Due  to  the  large  scale  of  construction  required,  access  to  recreational  facilities 
could  be  disrupted  by  additional  traffic  and  road  closures  and  by  the  large  fenced  areas  for 
solar  and  geothermal  energy  facilities  as  discussed  in  Impact  OR-1.  Because  the  dis- 
placement would  be  mitigated  in  the  form  of  other  enhanced  recreation  operations,  recrea- 
tion facilities,  or  access,  the  impact  would  be  adverse  but  less  than  significant. 

OR-3:  Plan  components  would  enhance  management  of  focus  areas  for  recreation. 

Under  Alternative  3,  more  than  2.7  million  acres  would  be  designated  as  SRMAs.  The 
designation  of  SRMAs  and  ERMAs  is  anticipated  to  facilitate  and  focus  recreational  oppor- 
tunities and  visitor  services  programs  and  enhance  identified  opportunities.  Because  the 
plan  would  designate  recreational  management  areas,  this  impact  would  be  beneficial. 
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IV.18.3.5.7  Comparison  of  Alternative  3 With  the  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  IV.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  3 with 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.18.3.5.7.1  Alternative  3 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

There  would  be  similar  total  potential  impacts  on  lands  managed  for  recreation  in  DFAs 
under  Alternative  3 as  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Under  Alternative  3,  there  are 
fewer  acres  of  land  designated  as  SRMAs  compared  with  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Both 
Alternative  3 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  require  CMAs  for  development  in  DFAs 
and  would  avoid  development  in  SRMAs.  The  Alternative  3 reserve  design  would  designate 
fewer  NLCS  lands  than  the  Preferred  Alternative.  For  these  reasons,  Alternative  3 would 
have  slightly  greater  impacts  on  recreation  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.18.3.5.7.2  Alternative  3 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  BLM  LUPA 

Potential  impacts  from  Alternative  3 for  the  BLM  LUPA  would  be  greater  overall  when 
compared  with  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  same  reasons  addressed  for  the  Plan-wide 
analysis.  Alternative  3 would  result  in  900,000  fewer  acres  of  ERMAs  compared  with  the 
Preferred  Alternative.  As  such  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  have  greater  beneficial 
impacts  for  recreation. 

IV.18.3.5.7.3  Alternative  3 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  NCCP 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  3 would  be  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.18. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  Alternative  3 with  the 
Preferred  Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  above  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

IV.18.3.5.7.4  Alternative  3 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

Under  Alternative  3,  there  would  be  slightly  fewer  acres  of  potential  impacts  resulting  from 
renewable  development  in  the  GCP  than  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Other  impacts 
would  be  comparable  between  the  two  alternatives. 
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IV.18.3.6  Alternative  4 

IV.  18.3. 6. 1 Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  4 

IV.18.3.6.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Under  Alternative  4,  more  than  1.6  million  acres  could  be  available  for  renewable  energy 
development  in  the  DFAs.  The  actual  areas  developed  would  be  much  smaller:  148,000 
acres.  The  DFAs  would  overlap  with  23,000  acres  of  areas  managed  for  recreational 
emphasis  and  could  therefore  result  in  impacts  on  recreation,  see  Table  lV.28-1. 

Potential  impacts  on  lands  managed  for  recreation  in  DFAs  would  be  1,000  acres  for  solar 
energy  development,  60  acres  for  wind  energy,  1,000  acres  for  geothermal  energy,  and 
5,000  acres  for  renewable  energy-related  transmission  development  (see  Table  R2. 18-21 
in  Appendix  R2). 

The  eastern  Riverside  County  area  would  see  the  greatest  potential  impacts  on  lands  man- 
aged for  recreation  from  development  in  DFAs. 

Impact  Assessment 

Impact  OR-1:  Plan  components  could  enhance  or  degrade  recreational  use. 

Impacts  on  lands  managed  for  recreation  by  the  development  of  renewable  energy  would 
be  similar  to  those  described  in  Section  IV.18.3. 1.1.1  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  and 
include  loss  of  lands  managed  for  recreation.  Although  23,000  acres  of  lands  managed  for 
recreation  emphasis  would  be  designated  as  DFAs,  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
infrastructure  could  result  in  the  loss  of  up  to  8,000  acres  of  lands  managed  for  recreation. 
Alternative  4 would  result  in  indirect  effects  to  recreation  due  to  an  increase  in  visual 
impacts,  noise,  and  air  emissions.  Under  Alternative  4,  more  than  16,000  acres  of  DFAs 
occur  within  5 miles  of  national  parks  and  preserves  and  108,000  acres  of  DFAs  occur 
within  5 miles  of  state  parks  with  several  hundred  thousand  additional  acres  of  DFAs 
within  5 miles  of  wilderness  (see  Chapter  1V.20,  Visual  Resources,  Table  lV.20-11).  Renew- 
able energy  facilities  built  on  those  acres  would  be  potentially  visible  to  recreationists. 

Impact  OR-2:  Plan  components  could  enhance  or  degrade  access  to  lands  managed 
for  recreation. 

The  development  of  renewable  energy  could  require  use  of  more  than  8,000  acres  of  lands 
managed  for  recreation.  Use  of  these  lands  could  result  in  loss  of  access  on  and  around  the 
lands.  Impacts  would  be  similar  to  those  described  in  Section  IV.18.3.1.1.1  for  the  No  Action 
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Alternative.  Increased  traffic  and  potential  road  closures  during  construction  could  further 
degrade  access  to  recreation. 

The  development  of  access  and  service  roads  for  renewable  energy  facilities  and  transmis- 
sion lines  could  also  have  a beneficial  impact  on  access  to  recreation  opportunities  such  as 
hunting,  fishing,  hiking,  camping,  or  OHV  riding.  The  development  of  these  roads,  however, 
could  lead  to  degradation  of  the  recreational  experience  on  adjacent  recreation  areas. 

Impact  OR-3:  Plan  components  would  enhance  management  of  focus  areas 
for  recreation. 

Under  Alternative  4,  the  BLM  would  designate  more  than  2.3  million  acres  as  SRMAs,  with 
an  additional  321,000  acres  of  SRMAs  designated  over  existing  open  OHV  lands,  see  Table 
IV.18-1  and  Figure  IV.18-6.  No  lands  would  be  designated  as  ERMAs.  The  designation  of 
SRMAs  throughout  the  CDCA  and  adoption  of  associated  management  plans  [Appendix  L] 
are  anticipated  to  facilitate  and  focus  recreational  opportunities  and  visitor  services  pro- 
grams and  enhance  identified  opportunities.  Beneficial  impacts  may  also  include  increased 
coordination  between  programs  and  activities  supporting  primary  goals  and  associated 
implementation  strategies  for  each  management  areas. 

Although  Alternative  4 would  increase  the  total  amount  of  acreage  managed  for  recreation, 
certain  ecoregion  subareas  would  see  Areas  Managed  for  Recreation  Emphasis  designated 
for  other  emphasis,  such  as  ACECs  or  NLCS,  in  particular  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley.  While 
the  designation  might  change,  the  use  of  these  lands  may  not  and  they  would  still  be  avail- 
able for  certain  types  of  recreation. 

Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

Future  Assessment  Areas.  There  are  no  FAAs  designated  as  part  of  Alternative  4. 

Special  Analysis  Areas.  The  SAA  along  U.S.  395  would  overlap  with  a proposed  SRMA.  If 
the  SAA  is  designated  as  conservation,  the  SRMA  would  be  managed  to  enhance  recreation. 
The  conservation  could  provide  beneficial  impacts  on  recreation  opportunities  and  lands 
managed  for  recreation  as  a result  of  disturbance  caps  in  these  areas  designed  to  conserve 
and  protect  the  resource  values.  However,  designating  the  SAA  as  conservation  could  also 
limit  the  types  of  recreation  available  on  these  lands. 
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DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  as  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  EIR/EIS  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered 
Activities  could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  plan  amendment. 
However,  development  of  renewable  energy  on  Variance  Lands  would  not  require  a BLM 
LUPA;  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  loca- 
tion were  left  undesignated.  Development  of  the  DRECP  Variance  Lands  would  impact  rec- 
reation in  the  area  north  of  Ivanpah  and  near  Interstate  95  where  Variance  Lands  overlap 
with  SRMAs.  Developing  the  DRECP  Variance  Lands  would  result  in  a loss  of  SRMA  acreage 
and  a loss  of  recreational  opportunity. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

The  implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well 
as  the  development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other 
lands.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development 
covered  by  the  Plan  would  be  lessened.  First,  the  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alterna- 
tive, including  specific  biological  reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  Also, 
the  implementation  of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations,  and  standards  would  reduce  the 
impacts  of  project  development.  If  significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  implementa- 
tion of  CMAs  and  compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  then  specific  mitigation 
measures  would  be  recommended  as  described  in  this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  4 [presented  in  Volume  II,  Section  II. 3. 1.1] 
defines  specific  actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation 
strategy  includes  definition  of  the  reserve  design.  The  CMAs  that  apply  to  the  Preferred 
Alternative  would  apply  to  Alternative  4.  While  the  CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM  lands 
only,  this  analysis  assumes  that  all  CMAs  would  be  applied  also  to  nonfederal  lands. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  would  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  Volume  III,  Section 

III.  18.1.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized  in  Section 

IV. 18.3.1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

Implementation  of  the  CMAs  would  reduce  the  development  of  renewable  energy  to  the 
extent  feasible.  No  additional  mitigation  is  required. 
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IV.18.3.6.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design 

Alternative  4 would  designate  more  than  5.9  million  acres  as  reserve  design,  with  more 
than  3.0  million  acres  of  NLCS  lands  and  more  than  4.7  acres  of  ACECs.  Some  acres  desig- 
nated as  NLCS  lands  and  ACECs  overlap.  The  reserve  design  would  not  directly  impact 
hiking,  stargazing,  and  other  solitary  recreation  but  may  limit  certain  recreational  opportu- 
nities and  developments.  The  NLCS  management  would  allow  commercial  and  competitive 
events  requiring  Special  Recreation  Permits  on  NLCS  lands.  This  would  reduce  impacts  on 
organized  recreation  on  NLCS  lands.  Where  ACECs  and  SRMAs  overlap,  the  SRMA  manage- 
ment actions  and  uses  would  be  allowed  unless  they  conflict  with  the  ACEC  management 
and  uses.  As  such,  the  ACEC  areas  would  also  enhance  some  types  of  recreation  but  could 
restrict  other  types  where  SRMA  management  is  less  constrained.  The  reserve  design  is  also 
made  up  of  Conservation  Planning  Areas.  These  areas  are  where  actions  to  provide 
compensatory  mitigation  for  Covered  Activities  would  be  focused.  There  are  more  than 
8,000  acres  of  recreation  lands  in  the  Conservation  Planning  Areas.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 1.6  million  acres  of  BLM  land  where  recreation  occurs  within  the  reserve  design. 
Table  IV.18-4  lists  the  acres  of  lands  managed  for  recreation  emphasis  that  would  be  desig- 
nated within  the  reserve  design  by  ecoregion  subarea.  As  with  the  NLCS  lands  and  ACECs, 
the  Conservation  Planning  Areas  could  enhance  the  solitary  types  of  recreation.  The  CMAs 
required  for  NLCS  lands,  ACECs,  and  wildlife  allocations  in  the  Preferred  Alternative  would 
be  required  for  Alternative  4. 

IV.183.6,2  Impacts  of  DRECP  LUPA  on  BLM  Lands  Managed  for  Recreation: 
Alternative  4 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined 
development  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA  and  the 
impacts  of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.18.3.6.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

Renewable  energy-related  activities  covered  by  the  DRECP  would  be  confined  to  DFAs.  The 
distribution  of  different  generation  technologies  varies  depending  upon  underlying  factors 
that  affect  each  technology.  The  total  area  of  disturbance  for  each  technology  under  Alter- 
native 4 is  summarized  in  Volume  II,  Chapter  II. 7,  Alternative  4.  Typical  impacts  resulting 
from  Covered  Activities  are  discussed  in  Section  IV.18.2.  Impacts  on  the  lands  managed  for 
recreation  and  CMAs  for  recreation  on  BLM-administered  lands  would  be  the  same  as  those 
described  in  Section  IV.18. 3. 2. 1.1  for  the  entire  Plan  Area. 
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BLM  lands  managed  for  recreation  would  be  potentially  impacted  by  renewable  energy 
development.  As  a percentage  of  the  2.7  million  acres  of  SRMAs  and  ERMAs  potentially  des- 
ignated as  part  of  the  BLM  LUPA,  this  impact  is  about  1%  of  the  total. 

In  addition  to  the  existing  laws  and  regulations  listed  under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the 
CMAs  specific  to  recreation  contained  in  Volume  11,  Section  11.3.2,  would  reduce  the  impacts 
of  renewable  energy  construction  under  Alternative  4. 

IV.18.3.6.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

Alternative  4 would  have  more  than  3 million  acres  of  lands  designated  as  NLCS  that  would 
be  managed  for  recreation  and  more  than  4.7  acres  in  existing  and  proposed  ACEC  designa- 
tions. Alternative  4 would  have  5,000  acres  in  wildlife  allocation  designations.  Many  of 
these  acres  overlap.  Alternative  4 would  have  more  than  2.7  million  acres  of  lands  pro- 
posed as  SRMAs,  see  lV.18-4.  See  Appendix  L for  the  individual  SRMA  Management  Plans. 

Under  Alternative  4,  potential  impacts  on  recreation  opportunities  and  lands  managed  for 
recreation  under  these  BLM  land  designations  could  be  beneficial  and  adverse.  Proposed 
ACEC  and  NLCS  designations  could  provide  beneficial  impacts  over  the  long  term  on  recre- 
ation opportunities  and  lands  managed  for  recreation  but  may  limit  future  recreational 
developments  and  facilities  as  a result  of  disturbance  caps  in  these  areas  designed  to  con- 
serve and  protect  the  resource  values.  Development  in  NLCS  lands  would  be  limited  to  1% 
of  total  authorized  disturbance  or  to  the  level  allowed  by  collocated  ACEC/wildlife  alloca- 
tions, whichever  is  more  restrictive.  These  disturbance  caps  and  other  management  actions 
would  minimize  surface  disturbance  and  thereby  provide  protection  for  recreation  oppor- 
tunities and  lands  managed  for  recreation.  Proposed  SRMAs  could  have  adverse  or  benefi- 
cial impacts  on  recreation  opportunities,  depending  upon  the  allowable  uses  within  the 
SRMAs.  As  part  of  the  LUPA,  the  CMAs  required  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  also  be 
required  for  Alternative  4 to  protect  the  SRMA  resource  value. 

IV.  18.3. 6.3  Impacts  of  NCCP:  Alternative  4 

The  analysis  of  Covered  Activities  under  the  NCCP  is  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of 
the  interagency  alternatives.  Reserve  design  features  and  other  conservation  actions  under 
the  NCCP  alternatives  represent  more  detailed  categories  of  the  reserve  design  under  the 
interagency  Plan-wide  alternatives.  These  NCCP  differences  in  reserve  design  features  do 
not  affect  nonbiological  resources  analyzed  in  this  document.  The  analysis  of  reserve 
design  and  CMAs  under  the  NCCP  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of  the 
interagency  alternatives,  as  described  in  Section  IV.18.3.2.1. 
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IV.18.3.6A  Impacts  of  GCP:  Alternative  4 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  4 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.18.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only. 
Because  the  majority  of  the  lands  managed  for  recreation  on  nonfederal  land  would  not  be 
open  to  renewable  energy  development,  the  acres  of  direct  effects  are  limited. 

Table  R2. 18-22  in  Appendix  R2  shows  the  potential  impacts  on  GCP  recreation  lands  resulting 
from  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  and  transmission  development  under  Alternative  4.  Under 
Alternative  4,  potential  impacts  resulting  from  solar  energy  development  would  be  200 
acres,  impacts  from  geothermal  energy  development  would  be  100  acres,  and  impacts  from 
transmission  development  would  100  acres  for  the  GCP.  There  would  be  no  potential  impacts 
resulting  from  wind  energy  development.  Indirect  effects  and  impacts  on  access  to  recrea- 
tion for  GCP  lands  would  be  the  same  as  those  addressed  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

Table  R2. 18-23  in  Appendix  R2  shows  the  acreage  of  recreation  lands  within  the  GCP 
Reserve  Design  Lands  under  Alternative  4.  Of  the  lands  available  for  recreation  in  the 
GCP,  the  majority  are  within  existing  conservation  areas  or  would  fall  within  proposed 
Conservation  Planning  Areas.  The  effects  of  the  reserve  design  land  on  recreation  would  be 
the  same  as  described  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

IV.18.3.6.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.18.3.6.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  on  outdoor  recreation  would  be  the 
same  under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  as  described  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in 
Section  IV.18.3.1.5. 

IV.18.3.6.5.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Under  Alternative  4,  there  are  more  than  almost  200,000  acres  of  land  managed  for  recrea- 
tion in  BLM  LUPA  land  outside  the  Plan  Area.  The  BLM  LUPA  would  designate  more  than 
40,000  acres  of  proposed  NLCS  lands  outside  the  Plan  Area.  Existing  and  proposed  ACECs 
outside  the  Plan  Area  would  be  88,000  acres,  see  Table  R2. 18-24  in  Appendix  R2. 

Designating  lands  for  recreational  purposes  would  have  beneficial  and  adverse  effects  as 
described  in  Section  IV.18.3.2.2.2. 
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IV.18.3.6.6  CEQA  Significance  Determination  for  Alternative  4 

For  the  purposes  of  this  analysis,  the  interpretation  of  existing  recreational  facilities  is 
expanded  to  include  lands  commonly  used  for  or  designated  and  managed  for 
recreational  uses. 

OR-1:  Plan  components  could  enhance  or  degrade  recreational  use.  Renewable  energy 
facility  development  and  associated  transmission  infrastructure  in  DFAs  under  Alternative 
4 could  result  in  long-term  exclusion  of  dispersed  recreation  of  up  to  8,000  acres.  No  loss  of 
OHV  areas  would  occur.  Development  of  renewable  energy  in  DFAs  would  be  required  to 
comply  with  a comprehensive  list  of  CMAs  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  renewable 
energy  on  recreation.  Conservation  Designations  could  also  result  in  some  long-term 
exclusion  of  dispersed  recreation,  depending  upon  any  restrictions  placed  on  use  of  the 
area.  Special  Recreation  Permits  would  be  allowed  in  NLCS  designations,  reducing  impacts 
on  organized  recreation.  Alternative  4 would  also  result  in  more  than  2.7  million  acres  of 
SRMAs  dedicated  to  enhanced  recreation.  With  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  the 
development  of  SRMAs,  Alternative  4 would  have  a less  than  significant  impact 
on  recreation. 

Development  of  up  to  20,000  megawatts  of  renewable  energy  would  result  in  indirect 
effects  on  federal,  state,  or  local  recreational  facilities  or  programs  through  visual  impacts 
including  increased  night  lighting,  increased  noise,  and  impacts  on  air  quality.  Alternative  4 
would  have  124,000  acres  in  DFAs  available  for  development  of  renewable  energy  projects 
within  5 miles  of  national  and  state  parks.  The  high  visibility  of  renewable  energy  projects 
in  DFAs  would  conflict  with  recreationists'  expectations  of  pristine  and  expansive  desert 
vistas,  creating  a significant  and  unmitigable  impact. 

OR-2:  Plan  components  could  enhance  or  degrade  access  to  lands  managed  for 
recreation.  Due  to  the  large  scale  of  construction  required,  access  to  recreational  facilities 
could  be  disrupted  by  additional  traffic  and  road  closures  and  by  the  large  fenced  areas  for 
solar  and  geothermal  energy  facilities  as  discussed  in  Impact  OR-1.  Because  the  dis- 
placement would  be  mitigated  in  the  form  of  other  enhanced  recreation  operations,  recrea- 
tion facilities,  or  access,  the  impact  would  be  adverse  but  less  than  significant. 

OR-3:  Plan  components  would  enhance  management  of  focus  areas  for  recreation. 

Under  Alternative  4,  more  than  2.7  million  acres  would  be  designated  as  SRMAs.  The 
designation  of  SRMAs  and  ERMAs  is  anticipated  to  facilitate  and  focus  recreational  oppor- 
tunities and  visitor  services  programs  and  enhance  identified  opportunities.  Because  the 
plan  would  designate  recreational  management  areas,  this  impact  would  be  beneficial. 
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IV.18.3.6.7  Comparison  of  Alternative  4 With  the  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  IV.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  4 with 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.18.3.6.7.1  Alternative  4 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

There  would  be  more  total  potential  impacts  on  lands  managed  for  recreation  in  DFAs 
under  Alternative  4 than  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Under  Alternative  4,  there  are 
900,000  fewer  acres  of  land  designated  as  SRMAs  and  ERMAs  compared  with  the  Preferred 
Alternative.  Both  Alternative  4 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  require  CMAs  for 
development  in  DFAs  and  would  avoid  development  in  SRMAs.  The  Alternative  4 reserve 
design  would  designate  fewer  NLCS  lands  than  would  the  Preferred  Alternative.  The  NLCS 
lands  would  have  less  restrictive  management  for  organized  recreational  uses  compared 
with  the  Preferred  Alternative  because  it  would  allow  Special  Recreation  Permit  events  to 
occur  on  NLCS  lands.  Alternative  4 would  have  slightly  greater  impacts  on  recreation  than 
would  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.18.3.6.7.2  Alternative  4 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  BLM  LUPA 

Potential  impacts  from  Alternative  4 for  the  BLM  LUPA  would  be  greater  overall  when 
compared  with  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  same  reasons  addressed  for  the  Plan-wide 
analysis.  Additionally,  impacts  of  renewable  development  could  occur  on  SRMA  lands  as 
shown  in  Section  IV.18. 3. 6.2.1,  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Develop- 
ment on  BLM  land.  Alternative  4 would  result  in  900,000  fewer  acres  of  SRMAs  than  the 
Preferred  Alternative.  As  such  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  have  greater  beneficial 
impacts  for  recreation. 

IV.18.3.6.7.3  Alternative  4 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  NCCP 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  4 would  be  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.18. 3. 6.1,  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  4.  As  a result,  the 
comparison  of  Alternative  4 with  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as 
described  above  for  Plan-wide  analysis. 

IV.18.3.6.7.4  Alternative  4 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

Under  Alternative  4,  there  would  be  slightly  fewer  acres  of  potential  impacts  resulting  from 
renewable  development  in  the  GCP  than  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Other  impacts 
would  be  comparable  between  the  two  alternatives. 
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IV.19  TRANSPORTATION  AND  PUBLIC  ACCESS 

IV.19.1  Approach  to  Impact  Analysis 

IV.19.1.1  General  Methods 

The  analysis  in  this  chapter  addresses  the  potential  impacts  on  transportation  and  public 
access  from  implementation  of  the  Desert  Renewable  Energy  Conservation  Plan  (DRECP  or 
Plan}  alternatives  (See  Volume  11,  Description  of  Alternatives}.  Existing  conditions  for 
transportation  and  public  access  are  described  in  Volume  111,  Chapter  111.19. 

Appendix  R2.19  contains  tables  that  support  this  chapter.  The  tables  feature  data  that 
quantify  the  linear  miles  of  federal  routes,  state  routes,  and  railways  within  the  Plan  eco- 
region  subareas  that  may  be  affected  by  these  alternatives. 

This  Environmental  Impact  Report/Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIR/EIS}  is  a pro- 
grammatic analysis  that  does  not  evaluate  site-specific  impacts  associated  with  any  one 
particular  project.  Project-specific  impacts  would  be  assessed  both  during  proposed  proj- 
ect permitting  processes  and  in  future  separate  California  Environmental  Quality  Act/ 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (CEQA/NEPA}  documents. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  predict  exactly  where  renewable  energy  development  projects 
(i.e.,  solar,  wind,  geothermal,  and  supporting  transmission}  may  be  developed,  existing 
roads,  railways,  and  airports  in  the  Plan  Area  would  provide  the  necessary  access  to  devel- 
opment sites.  Potential  impacts  of  project  development  depend  on  several  factors:  project 
location;  project  size;  the  delivery  of  equipment,  materials,  and  supplies;  and  the  daily 
commute  for  workers.  Adverse  changes  to  nearby  roadways  may  also  result  from  the  con- 
servation actions  and  compensation  measures  designed  to  offset  impacts. 

Most  conservation  reserve  areas  do  not  include  site-specific  access  parameters,  but  instead 
include  goals  and  objectives  calling  for  reduced  access  into  these  areas  to  meet  conserva- 
tion goals.  Prohibiting  disturbances  adjacent  to  routes  may  limit  support  facilities  for 
camping,  day  visits,  and  parking,  thereby  changing  access  patterns  and  discouraging  non- 
through  access  in  current  touring  areas.  Because  the  extent  of  these  changes  will  depend  on 
future  development,  changes  among  alternatives  can  by  only  qualitatively  assessed.  Project- 
specific  changes  will  undergo  CEQA  and  NEPA  documentation  and  consistency  review  with 
comprehensive  transportation  and  travel  management  or  resource  management  plans. 

The  key  metrics  used  for  this  analysis  are: 

1.  Transportation  and  public  access  facilities  that  intersect  with  renewable  energy  DFAs. 
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2.  Transportation  and  public  access  facilities  that  intersect  with  existing  and  proposed 
conservation  lands. 

3.  Changes  to  the  transportation  and  public  access  network  from  the  conservation 
strategy  of  the  DRECP. 

IV.19.1.2  CEQA  Standards  of  Significance 

CEQA  has  established  the  following  questions  for  assessing  impacts  relating  to  transporta- 
tion or  traffic  [CEQA  Guidelines,  Appendix  G).  Would  the  project: 

• Conflict  with  an  applicable  plan,  ordinance  or  policy  establishing  measures  of  effec- 
tiveness for  the  performance  of  the  circulation  system,  taking  into  account  all  modes 
of  transportation  including  mass  transit  and  nonmotorized  travel  and  relevant  com- 
ponents of  the  circulation  system,  including  but  not  limited  to  intersections,  streets, 
highways  and  freeways,  pedestrian  and  bicycle  paths,  and  mass  transit? 

• Conflict  with  an  applicable  congestion  management  program,  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to  level  of  service  standards  and  travel  demand  measures,  or  other  standards 
established  by  the  county  congestion  management  agency  for  designated  roads 

or  highways? 

• Result  in  a change  in  air  traffic  patterns,  including  either  an  increase  in  traffic  levels 
or  a change  in  location  that  results  in  substantial  safety  risks? 

• Substantially  increase  hazards  due  to  a design  feature  (e.g.,  sharp  curves  or 
dangerous  intersections}  or  incompatible  uses  [e.g.,  farm  equipment}? 

• Result  in  inadequate  emergency  access? 

• Conflict  with  adopted  policies,  plans,  or  programs  regarding  public  transit,  bicycle, 
or  pedestrian  facilities,  or  otherwise  decrease  the  performance  or  safety  of 

such  facilities? 

The  first  and  last  bullets  raise  the  issues  of  public  transit,  mass  transit,  and  nonmotorized 
modes  of  travel,  namely  pedestrian  and  bicycle  paths.  The  programmatic  nature  of  this 
analysis  means  that  site-specific  local  roadway  analysis  would  be  outside  the  scope  since 
specific  development  sites  are  not  known  at  this  time.  The  circulation  network  in  the  Plan 
Area  includes  both  mass  transit  and  pedestrian  and  bicycle  paths.  The  mass  transit,  pedes- 
trian, and  bicycle  portions  of  local  circulation  systems  tend  to  be  predominantly  in  urban 
areas.  Because  of  the  rural  nature  of  the  DFAs,  pedestrian  and  bicycle  paths  and  mass  transit 
are  not  likely  to  be  affected  by  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development;  there  would 
therefore  be  no  potential  conflicts  with  applicable  plans,  ordinances,  or  policies  related  to 
public  transit,  bicycle,  or  pedestrian  facilities.  No  additional  discussion  is  necessary  regarding 
potential  impacts  related  to  public  transit,  bicycle  or  pedestrian  facilities. 
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Plan-wide  effects  on  the  recreational  use  of  Bureau  of  Land  Management  [BLM]  travel 
routes,  including  nonmotorized  facilities,  are  addressed  in  this  analysis.  Issues  related  to 
recreational  use  of  routes  and  off-highway  vehicle  (OHV)  use  are  addressed  in  Chapter 
1V.18,  Outdoor  Recreation. 

Renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  would  not  result  in  a notable  change  in 
air  traffic  patterns  since  each  renewable  energy  project  would  have  to  meet  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  criteria  related  to  obstructions  to  aircraft  operations  and  air 
navigation.  Aircraft  operations  and  air  navigation  hazards  are  addressed  in  Chapter  1V.22, 
Public  Safety. 

IV.19.2  Typical  Impacts  Common  to  All  Action  Alternatives 

IV.19.2.1  Impacts  of  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development 

The  following  general  description  assesses  typical  impacts  on  transportation  from  renew- 
able energy  development.  These  impacts  would  likely  be  similar  for  solar  and  wind  energy 
development.  Because  of  their  relatively  smaller  footprints,  impacts  from  geothermal 
energy  development  and  transmission  lines  would  be  less  than  solar  or  wind. 

Primary  impacts  on  transportation  would  be  increased  traffic  on  nearby  roads.  These 
impacts  would  be  mostly  during  project  construction,  but  would  affect  transportation  dur- 
ing all  project  development  and  decommissioning  phases.  The  primary  impact  is  the  degra- 
dation of  the  level  of  service  of  local  roads  around  renewable  energy  facilities  from 
increased  traffic  volumes  during  construction,  particularly  with  solar  and  wind 
energy  facilities. 

The  proximity  of  renewable  energy  projects  to  major  roads  in  part  determines  traffic  con- 
gestion problems  anticipated  from  commuting  construction  workers.  Some  of  the  best 
solar  energy  sites,  for  example,  are  in  remote  areas  that  may  be  served  by  a single  major 
two-way  road,  while  other  locations  may  have  multiple  access  routes.  Limited  access  typic- 
ally leads  to  greater  traffic  delays  from  inclement  weather,  road  maintenance,  construction, 
high  vehicle  volumes,  or  traffic  accidents. 

In  addition,  the  area  typically  covered  by  large  renewable  energy  facilities  (i.e.,  greater  than 
200  megawatts  [MWs])  may  disrupt  access  to  lands  along  local  roads,  or  preclude  public 
access  to  lands  surrounding  renewable  energy  project  sites.  Large  facilities  could  hinder 
travel  either  to  or  from  off-site  locations  if  the  project  site  becomes  inaccessible.  Facilities 
that  occupy  hundreds  or  thousands  of  acres  could  preclude  travel  from  one  side  of  the 
facility  to  destinations  on  the  other  side.  This  impact  depends  on  both  site-specific  condi- 
tions and  technology.  For  example,  a solar  facility  would  generally  require  site  closure,  but 
wind  and  geothermal  facilities  could  be  developed  in  a way  to  allow  some  level  of  public 
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access  through  the  site.  Additional  travel  time  and  added  traffic  congestion  around  the 
perimeter  of  the  site  could  result. 

Specific  access  routes  for  larger  commercial  or  competitive  BLM  Special  Recreation  Permit 
(SRP)  sites  may  be  eliminated  if  the  site  property  becomes  off  limits.  This  may  lead  to 
increased  traffic  on  alternative  routes  to  SRP  sites  to  keep  traffic  outside  the  renewable 
energy  leasing  areas.  Specific  affected  routes  have  not  yet  been  identified. 

IV.19.2.1.1  Impacts  of  Site  Characterization 

Site  characterization  typically  involves  surveys  by  small  crews  that  test  a potential  site's 
viability.  Pre-construction  activities  involve  site  testing,  geotechnical  borings,  and  assess- 
ment of  the  resource  or  other  environmental  conditions.  Each  of  these  involves  small  crews 
of  a few  individuals  per  crew  and  a limited  number  of  vehicles.  For  example,  traffic  for  site 
monitoring  and  pre-construction  meteorological  and  geotechnical  testing  for  wind  energy 
facilities  is  typically  limited  to  a few  heavy-duty  all-wheel-drive  pickup  trucks,  medium- 
duty  trucks,  or  personal  vehicles.  Existing  access  roads  would  be  sufficient,  and  impacts 
would  be  minimal. 

ly, 19.2.1.2  Impacts  of  Construction  and  Decommissioning 

During  construction  of  renewable  energy  facilities,  workers  commute  to  the  project  site 
over  local  roads,  and  shipments  to  and  from  the  facilities  are  usually  by  truck.  Rail  trans- 
port to  the  closest  intermodal  facility  for  materials  could  also  be  used. 

In  general,  the  heavy  equipment  and  materials  needed  for  renewable  energy  development 
are  typical  of  road  construction  projects  and  do  not  pose  unique  transportation  challenges. 
Local  road  improvements  may  be  necessary  if  access  routes  are  not  built  to  support  heavy 
truck  traffic  up  to  the  federal  limit  of  80,000  pounds  gross  vehicle  weight  for  the  National 
Network  [Title  23  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  [CFR]  Part  658].  In  addition,  a small  number 
of  one-time  oversized  and  overweight  shipments  may  be  required  for  larger  earthmoving 
equipment  used  in  site  preparation.  In  previously  disturbed  areas,  demolition  of  existing 
structures  might  be  necessary  before  grading  and  project  construction.  Resulting  debris 
would  be  shipped,  as  required,  off  site  to  an  appropriate  disposal  facility. 

Depending  upon  the  design,  some  wind  turbine  components,  like  blades,  are  extremely  long, 
while  some,  like  the  nacelle  containing  all  drivetrain  components  except  the  rotor,  are 
extremely  heavy.  Transporting  these  components  typically  requires  permitting  as 
oversized  loads.  In  addition,  the  main  cranes  required  for  tower  and  turbine  assembly  typ- 
ically also  require  a number  of  oversized  or  overweight  shipments.  Similar  equipment  and 
materials  would  also  require  transport  during  site  decommissioning. 
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I Shipments  of  overweight  or  oversized  loads  can  cause  temporary  disruptions  on  secondary 

and  primary  roads.  Local  roads  might  require  fortification  of  bridges  and  removal  of 
obstructions  to  accommodate  overweight  or  oversized  shipments.  This  need  would  have  to 
be  determined  on  a site-specific,  case-by-case  basis.  Renewable  energy  facility  access  roads 
must  also  be  constructed  to  accommodate  these  shipments.  For  example,  because  of  the 
anticipated  weight  of  the  turbine  components  and  electrical  transformers  that  would  be 
brought  to  a project  site,  maximum  grade  also  becomes  a critical  road  design  parameter. 

Overweight  and  oversized  loads  typically  require  tractor-trailer  combinations  with  multiple 
axles,  special  local/county/state  permits,  advance  and  trailing  warning  vehicles,  and  pos- 
sible police  escorts.  Travel  during  off-peak  hours  and  temporary  road  closures  may  be  nec- 
essary. Most  of  the  construction  equipment  (e.g.,  heavy  earthmoving  equipment,  cranes) 
would  remain  at  the  site  for  the  duration  of  construction.  One-time  oversize  shipments 
would  be  necessary  for  the  delivery  of  steam  turbine  generators  and  the  main  transformers 
used  for  solar  trough  and  power  tower  technologies.  This  equipment  is  typically  shipped  by 
rail  to  the  nearest  intermodal  facility,  where  transfer  to  specially  designed  tractor  trailers 
would  be  the  final  leg  in  its  journey  to  a project  site.  Because  such  construction  equipment 
may  be  routinely  moved  on  roads  and  the  number  of  one-time  shipments  would  be  limited, 
minimal  impact  is  expected  from  these  movements  to  and  from  the  construction  site. 

The  movement  of  other  equipment  and  materials  to  the  site  during  construction  would 
cause  a small  decrease  in  the  level  of  service  on  local  roadways.  The  impact  to  local  pri- 
mary and  secondary  road  networks  from  shipments  of  materials  [e.g.,  gravel,  concrete, 
water,  and  facility  components]  would  likely  be  minimal. 

For  larger  projects  occupying  several  hundred  acres,  the  average  number  of  deliveries 
would  cause  a notable  increase  in  local  traffic  during  construction.  Deliveries  are  most 
likely  to  be  made  during  morning  work  hours,  but  could  be  made  anytime  during  the  day. 
Assuming  that  deliveries  are  generally  made  during  the  morning  between  8:00  A.M.  and 
noon,  the  traffic  volume  on  local  roads  may  be  limited  to  an  increase  of  about  20  vehicles 
per  hour  for  deliveries  made  in  that  time  frame.  Because  this  increase  would  not  be  enough 
to  change  the  level  of  service  on  local  roads,  the  impact  would  be  minimal.  On  the  other 
hand,  much  greater  impacts  could  arise  from  workers  commuting  to  larger  project 
construction  sites.  The  workforce  for  projects  over  200  MW  could  involve  a few  hundred 
workers  or  more,  each  driving  individually  to  a project  site  during  peak  construction 
periods.  Depending  on  the  size  of  the  workforce  and  the  phasing  of  construction,  peak- 
phase  construction  traffic  could  increase  up  to  about  700  or  more  additional  vehicles  dur- 
ing the  peak  commute  hours  between  7:00  A.M.  and  9:00  A.M.  This  level  of  construction 
traffic  could  severely  degrade  the  level  of  service  on  access  roads. 
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Certain  project  sites  are  accessible  by  rail,  and  some  utility-scale  renewable  energy  projects 
may  be  able  to  use  rail  transport  for  large  deliveries.  Nearby  railroads  could  experience 
limited  impacts  from  increased  traffic  at  railroad  crossings.  Potential  conflicts  could  arise  if 
there  are  rail  crossings  near  roads  with  heavy  project  site  traffic,  especially  during  the 
construction  period.  An  increased  risk  of  collisions  between  trains  and  vehicles,  most 
notably  by  drivers  trying  to  beat  trains  at  crossings  out  of  frustration  with  site-related 
traffic  congestion,  could  also  occur. 

IV.19.2.1.3  Impacts  of  Operations  and  Maintenance 

Transportation  activities  during  renewable  energy  production  include  commuting  workers, 
material  shipments  to  and  from  a facility,  and  on-site  work  and  travel.  Large  solar  energy 
facilities  could  employ  more  than  150  workers,  though  during  daytime  hours  10  to  50 
workers  would  more  typically  be  on  site,  with  minimal  crews  working  at  night.  At  wind 
energy  operations,  even  larger  sites  may  be  attended  during  business  hours  by  a small 
maintenance  crew  of  as  few  as  6 individuals.  With  some  facility  sites  spanning  several 
miles,  on-site  operations  would  include  travel  within  the  site  and  across  the  region  for 
repairs  and  maintenance.  If  on-site  water  is  not  available  for  dust  suppression  or  solar 
panel  cleaning  operations,  shipments  of  water  to  the  facility  location  would  also  be  required. 

Consequently,  transportation  activities  during  renewable  energy  production  and  operation 
would  be  limited  to,  at  the  most,  a small  number  of  daily  trips  by  personal  vehicles  and  a 
few  truck  shipments.  Large  components  may  be  required  for  equipment  replacement  in  the 
event  of  major  equipment  malfunctions,  but  this  would  be  infrequent.  Impacts  on  local  trans- 
portation networks  during  renewable  energy  production  and  operations  would  be  minimal. 

With  some  exceptions,  transportation  activities  during  site  decommissioning  and  reclama- 
tion would  be  similar  to  those  during  site  development  and  construction.  Heavy  equipment 
and  cranes  would  be  required  for  dismantling  project  components,  breaking  foundations, 
and  regrading  and  recontouring  the  site  to  the  original  grade.  Aside  from  construction 
equipment,  oversized  and  overweight  shipments  are  not  expected  during  decommissioning 
since  major  components  can  be  disassembled,  segmented,  or  reduced  before  being  shipped. 
Potential  disruptions  to  local  traffic  during  decommissioning  would  likely  be  fewer  than 
during  construction. 

Developing  additional  transmission  facilities  outside  of  existing  transportation  corridors 
may  improve  both  public  access  to  federal  lands  and  movement  along  transmission  cor- 
ridors, which  would  in  turn  benefit  the  transportation  network.  Access  roads  for  transmis- 
sion facilities  are  normally  sited  to  minimize  environmental  impacts.  Once  in  place,  they 
may  provide  additional,  well-maintained  routes  through  the  planning  area.  This  aspect  of 
renewable  energy  development  would  generally  enhance  the  transportation  network  and 
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relieve  pressure  from  routes  in  more  sensitive  locations.  Transmission  line  access  roads 
may  concentrate  land  use  along  these  routes. 

IV.19.2.2  Impacts  of  the  Reserve  Design 

Conservation  Designations  and  conservation  actions  would  likely  result  in  additional 
limitations  on  public  access  and  some  route  closures  or  changes  to  meet  identified  goals 
and  objectives  in  specific  conservation  areas.  Limitations  could  include  seasonal  closures 
and  route  reductions  to  support  strategies  for  habitat  and  species  conservation.  General 
ingress  and  egress  routes  to  and  from  conservation  areas  may  also  be  limited  to  support 
conservation  goals.  Particular  route  closures  have  not  yet  been  identified,  and  access 
parameters  will  generally  be  identified  in  comprehensive  transportation  and  travel  man- 
agement and  resource  management  plans. 

Closures  may  affect  motorized  access  to  historically  available  destinations  and  areas  and 
reduce  new  access  to  individual,  commercial,  and  motor-dependent  recreational  destina- 
tions. They  may  also  have  long-term  effects  on  the  overall  transportation  network. 
Additional  limitations  to  access  in  conservation  areas  may  cause  more  traffic  and  increase 
resource  pressure  on  areas  outside  the  conservation  areas.  Demand  for  motorized  access, 
particularly  in  backcountry  areas,  may  put  additional  pressure  on  the  remaining  backcountry 
areas  both  within  and  outside  the  Plan  Area  to  meet  that  demand.  It  may  also  result  in 
changes  to  the  character  of  motorized  backcountry  travel  due  to  increased  use.  Although 
some  conservation  strategies  may  make  additional  lands  available,  for  example  for 
recreational  use,  any  beneficial  impacts  of  the  reserve  design  on  transportation  or  public 
access  would  likely  be  negligible. 

The  actual  level  of  these  changes  is  difficult  to  anticipate  at  this  time.  Adverse  impacts  to 
nonmotorized  users  would  be  negligible,  but  specific  motor-dependent  activities  with 
nonmotorized  components  may  be  adversely  affected  [see  Section  IV.18.2.3.2). 

IV.19.2.3  Impacts  of  BLM  Land  Use  Plan  Decisions 

IV.  19.2.3.1  Impacts  of  Renewable  Energy  Development  and  Transmission  on 
BLM  Lands 

The  typical  impacts  from  the  various  renewable  energy  and  transmission  technologies  on 
BLM  lands  would  be  the  same  as  those  described  in  Section  IV.19. 2.1.  However,  the  specific 
locations  in  which  energy  and  transmission  development  would  be  allowed  would  be  driven 
by  LUPA  decisions,  which  may  encourage  or  restrict  development  in  some  areas. 
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IV.19.2.3.2  Impacts  of  BLM  Land  Designations  and  Management  Actions 

Because  the  BLM  LUPA  land  designations  would  be  managed  to  protect  ecological,  historic, 
cultural,  scenic  scientific,  and  recreation  resources  and  values,  the  BLM  LUPA  land  designa- 
tions are  not  likely  to  provide  general  protection  for  transportation  and  public  access.  Land 
designations  that  protect  recreation  resources  [Special  Recreation  Management  Areas 
[SRMAs]  and  Extensive  Recreation  Management  Areas  [ERMAs]]  would  provide  some 
general  protection  for  transportation  and  public  access,  but  if  the  protection  of  these  values 
conflicts,  resource  conservation  values  would  generally  prevail. 

Current  and  proposed  recreational  management  areas  or  zones  must  necessarily  consider 
access  because  most  access  in  the  California  Desert  is  dependent  on  motor  vehicles,  and 
one  of  the  recreational  assets  is  the  transportation  and  access  network  used  for  recrea- 
tional touring.  While  other  land  uses  are  allowed  within  these  areas,  other  uses  must 
be  compatible  with  the  resources  and  values  that  the  land  designation  is  intended  to  pro- 
tect, namely  the  recreation  assets  themselves  and  access  to  them. 

Details  on  allowable  uses  and  management  within  National  Conservation  Lands  are  pre- 
sented in  the  proposed  LUPA  description  in  Volume  II.  Details  on  the  goals,  objectives, 
allowable  uses,  and  management  actions  for  each  Area  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern 
[ACEC]  and  SRMA  are  presented  in  the  LUPA  worksheets  in  Appendix  L.  General  impacts  in 
these  areas  are  discussed  in  Section  IV.19. 2. 2. 

IV.19.2.4  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan  and  General 
Conservation  Plan 

The  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan  [NCCP)  would  be  administered  by  the  California 
Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  [CDFW),  and  would  be  applicable  to  the  entire  Plan  Area. 
The  General  Conservation  Plan  [GCP)  would  be  administered  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  [USFWS),  and  would  be  applicable  to  nonfederal  lands,  a subset  of  the  entire 
Plan  Area. 

IV.19.2.4.1  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan 

The  impacts  of  renewable  energy  development  permitted  under  the  NCCP  would  be  the 
same  as  those  defined  for  Plan-wide  impacts,  including  the  typical  impacts  described  in 
Section  IV.19. 2 and  for  each  alternative. 

IV.  19.2,4.2  General  Conservation  Plan 

The  types  of  impacts  resulting  from  renewable  energy  development  permitted  under  the 
GCP  would  be  the  same  as  those  defined  for  the  Plan-wide  impacts,  including  the  typical 
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impacts  described  in  Section  IV.19. 2.  However,  the  locations  where  these  impacts  would 
occur  would  vary  by  alternative.  Any  differences  in  these  impacts  that  result  from  the  loca- 
tional differences  are  described  for  each  alternative. 

IV.19.3  Impact  Analysis  by  Alternative 

The  following  sections  present  impact  analysis  for  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  Preferred 
Alternative,  and  Alternatives  1 through  4. 

IV.19.3.1  No  Action  Alternative 

The  No  Action  Alternative  assumes  the  state's  renewable  energy  goals  would  be  achieved 
absent  the  DRECP  and  that  renewable  energy,  transmission  development,  and  mitigation 
for  such  projects  in  the  Plan  Area  would  occur  on  a project-by-project  basis  in  a pattern 
consistent  with  past  and  ongoing  renewable  energy  and  transmission  projects. 

No  DFAs  would  be  created.  Current  renewable  energy  development  patterns  are  assumed 
to  continue.  BLM  would  not  implement  new  or  modified  LUPA  Conservation  Designations. 
Conservation  areas  would  be  contained  in  existing  protected  lands  and  areas  managed  by 
BLM  for  conservation  of  resource  values. 

IV.19.3.1.1  Impacts  within  the  Entire  Plan  Area  in  No  Action  Alternative 

IV.19.3.1.1.1  Impacts  and  Mitigation  for  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development 
in  No  Action  Alternative 

Impact  Assessment 

Impact  TR-1:  Plan  components  would  modify  local  circulation  patterns  or  degrade  the 
performance  of  the  local  road  network. 

Development  of  renewable  energy  projects  and  transmission  facilities  under  the  No  Action 
Alternative  would  result  in  short-term  construction  and  long-term  operational  traffic  from 
trips  generated  by  workers  and  deliveries  to  project  sites.  Predominant  effects  would  be 
during  construction,  but  would  also  be  likely  during  development  and  decommissioning. 
The  distance  of  the  projects  from  major  roads  will  to  some  extent  determine  the  potential 
for  traffic  to  change  local  circulation  patterns  or  degrade  local  roads  and  cause  congestion 
problems,  especially  from  heavy-duty  trucks.  Commuting  construction  workers  and  equip- 
ment and  materials  deliveries  to  each  site  during  construction  would  also  cause  a small 
decrease  in  the  level  of  service  of  roadways  and  highways  during  the  construction  phase. 
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Traffic  would  increase  during  renewable  energy  facility  operations  from  commuting  workers, 
material  shipments  to  and  from  facilities,  and  on-site  work  and  travel.  Impacts  to  local 
transportation  networks  from  project-generated  traffic  during  operations  would  be  less 
than  during  construction  because  many  fewer  trips  would  be  made.  With  some  exceptions, 
impacts  to  transportation  during  site  decommissioning  would  be  similar  to  those  during 
site  development  and  construction. 

Linear  transportation  features  within  available  development  areas  under  the  No  Action 
Alternative  would  experience  this  impact.  Adverse  impacts  would  extend  beyond  available 
development  areas  from  increases  in  construction  traffic  traveling  to  and  from  project  sites. 

Roads  most  likely  to  see  increases  in  traffic  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  include  Inter- 
state 8 (1-8),  I-IO,  1-40,  U.S.  Route  395  [U.S.  395),  State  Route  202  [SR-202),  and  State  Routes 
58, 14, 138, 18,  247, 177,  111,  86, 115,  and  98. 

Traffic  generated  by  solar  projects  within  available  development  areas  would  be  highest  in 
the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea.  The  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes  eco- 
region  subarea  would  see  the  most  adverse  impacts  on  transportation  and  public  access 
from  wind  energy  development.  Overall,  adverse  impacts  to  transportation  and  public 
access  would  be  negligible  from  geothermal  development  under  the  No  Action  Alternative. 

The  linear  miles  of  transportation  and  public  access  facilities  within  available  areas  of 
solar,  wind,  geothermal,  and  transmission  development  for  all  ecoregion  subareas  under 
the  No  Action  Alternative  are  shown  in  Table  R2.19-1  in  Appendix  R2.19. 

Mitigation  for  degradation  of  reduced  performance  of  the  local  road  networks  in  the  Plan 
Area  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  would  be  identified  on  a project-by-project  basis  in 
patterns  consistent  with  past  and  ongoing  renewable  energy  and  transmission  projects. 
Ride  sharing,  staggered  work  schedules,  and  traffic  control  for  turns  and  cross-road  traffic 
could  help  address  any  identified  problems. 

Impact  TR-2:  Plan  components  would  alter  the  availability  or  accessibility  ofBLM 
routes  of  travel. 

Development  of  renewable  energy  projects  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  would  disrupt 
access  to  places  along  local  roads  or  eliminate  public  access  to  lands  surrounding  project 
sites.  Site  closure  is  typically  necessary  for  site  development,  which  limits  travel  to  and 
from  off-site  locations.  Depending  on  their  specific  locations,  solar  facilities  generally 
require  site  closure,  while  wind  and  geothermal  facilities  may  be  configured  to  allow  some 
public  access  through  the  site.  Project-specific  resource  conservation  measures  may  also 
include  establishing  new  restrictions  on  resource  conservation  sites.  The  adverse  effects  of 
development  and  conservation  sites  include  decreasing  accessibility  to  surrounding  lands; 
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^ this  would  be  offset  somewhat  by  establishing  new  corridors  and  access  roads  for  trans- 

mission lines.  Developing  additional  transmission  facilities  outside  of  existing  transporta- 
tion corridors  generally  improves  transportation  and  access.  Access  roads  ease  movement 
along  transmission  corridors,  and  facilities  may  provide  valuable  new  backbone  routes 
through  the  planning  area.  Depending  on  the  location  of  a project,  project-specific  conser- 
vation strategies,  and  project-related  transmission,  BLM  travel  routes  may  be  altered. 
Renewable  energy  project  developers  would  be  required  to  provide  alternate  replacement 
routes  to  ensure  continued  access  to  previously  accessible  public  lands. 

Impact  TR-3:  Plan  components  would  result  in  substantial  traffic  volumes  on  highway 
segments  designated  as  part  of  a Congestion  Management  Plan  (CMP). 

Congestion  management  programs  cover  principal  roads,  highways,  and  interstate  high- 
ways in  the  Plan  Area.  A local  Congestion  Management  Plan  links  land  use,  transportation, 
and  air  quality  planning  to  promote  reasonable  growth  management  in  a manner  that 
alleviates  traffic  congestion  and  its  related  impacts,  including  air  quality. 

Renewable  energy  projects  and  transmission  in  the  Plan  Area  would  affect  the  transporta- 
tion infrastructure  of  areas  generally  outside  of  urban  environments.  During  construction, 
equipment,  materials,  and  workers  would  generate  traffic  to  and  from  project  sites.  This 
impact  depends  on  the  location  and  size  of  project,  workforce,  and  phasing  of  construction, 
with  construction  adding  up  to  about  700  additional  vehicles  per  peak  hour  on  roads 
immediately  surrounding  large  projects.  Although  this  could  substantially  increase  traffic, 
this  increase  would  almost  always  be  easily  accommodated  by  roadways  within  the  Plan 
Area.  Construction-phase  traffic  volumes  would  not  be  substantial  when  compared  to  the 
available  capacity  of  the  road  network.  Once  operational,  renewable  energy  projects  would 
not  be  notable  sources  of  employee-related  traffic,  and  would  typically  be  on  the  order  of 
10  to  50  commuting  workers  during  daytime  hours.  Projects  would  not  substantially  affect 
designated  principal  roads  or  highways  segments  in  a congestion  management  plan. 

Impact  TR-4:  Plan  components  would  increase  hazards  and  the  risk  for  a traffic  inci- 
dent or  inhibit  emergency  response. 

Renewable  energy  project  and  transmission  development  would  require  slow-moving 
heavy-duty  trucks  that  would  obstruct  traffic  and  inhibit  emergency  response  temporarily 
during  construction.  Heavy  construction  traffic  using  emergency  routes  could  adversely 
affect  emergency  service  response  times. 

Development  of  renewable  energy  projects  would  not  typically  require  major  transporta- 
tion infrastructure  improvements  such  as  upgrades  or  repairs  to  existing  bridges  or  new 
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highway  interchanges.  Site  access  for  construction  vehicles  would  be  supervised  by  local 
jurisdictions  to  ensure  that  site  entries  and  exits  do  not  cause  unsafe  vehicle  movement. 

Construction  truck  traffic  may  increase  hazards  along  travel  routes  by  damaging  roadway 
surfaces  or  causing  deterioration  of  existing  pavement  or  road  surfaces.  During  construction, 
various  materials  would  be  transported  to  and  from  the  construction  areas  in  load-bearing 
trucks.  Damage  caused  by  project-related  traffic  would  be  subject  to  repair  requirements 
established  by  the  California  Vehicle  Code  and  local  jurisdictions. 

Movement  of  oversized  loads  requires  California  Highway  Patrol  (CHP]  permits.  Where 
warranted,  CHP  may  impose  time-of-day  restrictions  on  deliveries.  Traffic  controls  and 
guide  vehicles  would  be  employed  as  needed.  Implementing  those  traffic  controls  and  mea- 
sures to  avoid  or  repair  wear  and  tear  from  construction  traffic  would  avoid  adverse  effects 
from  this  impact. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Existing  laws  and  regulations  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  renewable  energy  development 
projects  in  the  absence  of  the  DRECP.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  111.  Note  that  because  this  EIR/EIS  addresses  amendments  to  BLM's  land 
use  plans,  these  plans  are  addressed  separately  and  are  not  included  in  this  section.  The 
requirements  of  relevant  regulations  would  reduce  impacts  through  the  following 
mechanisms: 

• The  California  Vehicle  Code  contains  regulations  applicable  to  roadway  damage, 
licensing,  size,  weight,  vehicle  loads  on  highways,  and  safe  vehicle  operation 

• Encroachment  permits  and  oversize  or  overweight  vehicle  permits  must  be 
obtained  from  the  California  Department  of  Transportation  [Caltrans),  the  CHP,  and 
local  transportation  and  road  management  agencies. 

• The  Solar  Programmatic  EIS  (Solar  PEIS)  has  numerous  design  features  [Appen- 
dix X)  to  avoid  transportation  impacts  from  solar  energy  development  on  BLM 
lands.  These  design  features  include:  performing  traffic  impact  or  other  studies  to 
assess  the  capacity  of  existing  and  proposed  new  roads  to  physically  handle  the 
added  wear  and  tear  from  increased  construction  traffic;  incorporating  site  access 
under  the  supervision  of  the  pertinent  local,  county,  state,  and  federal  agencies; 
preserving  public  roadway  corridors  through  a site;  implementing  local  road 
improvements,  providing  multiple  site  access  locations  and  routes,  staggering  work 
schedules,  and  implementing  a ride-sharing  or  shuttle  program;  implementing 
traffic  control  measures  to  reduce  hazards  for  incoming  and  outgoing  traffic;  and 
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incorporating  inspection  and  monitoring  to  respond  to  transportation  issues  as  they 
arise  [Appendix  X measure  T2-1). 

Mitigation 

Traffic  mitigation  already  adopted  for  approved  renewable  energy  and  transmission  devel- 
opment projects  is  likely  to  be  the  same  as  future  mitigation  that  would  be  applied  under 
the  No  Action  Alternative.  Typical  mitigation  measures  include  establishing  ride-sharing 
programs,  staggering  work  schedules  to  minimize  traffic,  and  implementing  traffic  manage- 
ment plans  or  temporary  traffic  control  measures  to  improve  the  performance  of 
impacted  roadways. 

Typical  Mitigation  Measures  for  Impacts  to  the  Road  Network 

• To  mitigate  impacts  related  to  the  daily  commutes  of  construction  workers,  the 
operator  may  be  required  to  implement  local  road  improvements,  provide  multiple 
site  access  locations  and  routes,  stagger  work  schedules  for  different  work  functions 
[e.g.,  site  preparation,  array  foundation  installation,  array  assembly,  and  electrical 
connections],  shift  work  hours  to  facilitate  off-peak  commuting  times  to  minimize 
impact  on  local  commuters,  or  implement  a rideshare  or  shuttle  program. 

• To  reduce  hazards  for  incoming  and  outgoing  traffic,  as  well  as  to  expedite  traffic 
flow,  the  operator  may  be  required  to  implement  traffic  control  measures,  such  as 
intersection  realignment  coupled  with  speed  limit  reduction;  the  installation  of 
traffic  lights  and/or  other  signage;  and  the  addition  of  acceleration,  deceleration, 
and  turn  lanes  on  routes  with  site  entrances.  These  types  of  measures  can  be  consid- 
ered during  the  siting  and  design  phase  through  development  of  a transportation 
plan  and  a traffic  management  plan. 

Typical  Mitigation  Measures  for  Impacts  to  BLM  Routes  of  Travel 

• Easements  could  be  required  for  public  roadway  corridors  through  a site  to  maintain 
proper  traffic  flows  and  retain  more  direct  routing  for  the  local  population. 

• Existing  BLM  standards  regarding  road  design,  construction,  and  maintenance  are 
described  in  BLM  Manual  9113  [BLM  1985].  An  access  road  siting  and  management 
plan  should  be  prepared  incorporating  these  standards,  as  appropriate.  Generally, 
roads  should  be  required  to  follow  natural  contours;  be  constructed  in  accordance  with 
standards  described  in  BLM  Manual  9113;  and  be  reclaimed  to  BLM  standards.  As 
described  in  BLM  Manual  9113,  BLM  roads  should  be  designed  to  appropriate 
standards  no  higher  than  necessary  to  accommodate  their  intended  functions. 
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• Existing  roads  should  be  used  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  but  only  if  in  safe 
and  environmentally  sound  locations.  If  new  access  roads  are  necessary,  they  should 
be  designed  and  constructed  to  the  appropriate  standard  no  higher  than  necessary 
to  accommodate  their  intended  functions  (e.g.,  traffic  volume  and  weight  of  vehicles). 
Abandoned  roads  and  roads  that  are  no  longer  needed  should  be  recontoured 
and  revegetated. 

Typical  Mitigation  Measures  for  Other  Impacts  to  Roads 

• Additional  best  management  practices  specific  to  roads  from  the  Renewable  Energy 
Action  Team's  Best  Management  Practices  and  Guidance  Manual:  Desert  Renewable 
Energy  Projects  (2010)  may  also  be  required  for  renewable  energy  projects. 

IV.19.3.1.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design  in  the  No  Action  Alternative 

The  No  Action  Alternative  has  no  reserve  design,  but  without  approval  of  an  action  alterna- 
tive, there  would  be  continued  protection  of  existing  Legislatively  and  Legally  Protected 
Areas  (LLPAs)  such  as  wilderness.  In  addition,  under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  renewable 
energy  projects  would  continue  to  be  evaluated  and  approved  with  project-specific  mitiga- 
tion requirements. 

The  potential  for  adverse  impacts  within  the  Plan  Area  would  occur  primarily  where  the 
existing  protected  areas  (159  miles)  and  BLM  conservation  areas  (277  miles)  intersect 
with  transportation  and  public  access  facilities.  New  conservation  strategies  established  by 
project-specific  mitigation  requirements  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  would  be  likely  to 
result  in  additional  limitations  on  public  access  to  existing  protected  lands  or  areas  man- 
aged by  BLM  for  conservation,  depending  on  the  goals  and  objectives  of  specific 
mitigation  strategies. 

IV.  19. 3. 1.2  Impacts  on  BLM  Lands  of  Existing  BLM  Land  Use  Plans  in  No 
Action  Alternative 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  existing  land  management  plans  within  the  Plan  Area 
would  continue  to  be  implemented  on  BLM  lands. 

Existing  ACECs  and  wildlife  allocations  would  result  in  some  adverse  impacts  to  trans- 
portation from  seasonal  limitations  and  closures.  Existing  recreational  facilities  would 
facilitate  transportation  and  access  to  locations,  depending  upon  allowable  uses  and  man- 
agement within  specific  areas. 

The  potential  for  adverse  impacts  within  the  Plan  Area  would  primarily  be  where  available 
development  areas  intersect  with  BLM  routes  of  travel,  which  would  be  98  miles  for  solar 
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energy  development,  5 miles  for  wind  energy  development,  less  than  1 mile  for  geothermal 
energy  development,  and  20  miles  for  transmission  development  under  the  No  Action 
Alternative.  The  majority  of  these  impacts  would  be  within  the  California  Desert  Conserva- 
tion Area  [CDCA)  Plan  boundary.  Adverse  impacts  would  also  extend  beyond  available 
development  areas.  Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  BLM's  management  of  transportation 
and  public  access  under  the  laws,  regulations  and  policies  listed  in  Volume  11,  Section  11.3.2 
would  reduce  the  impacts  of  renewable  energy  construction. 

IV.193.1.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan  in  No 
Action  Alternative 

The  NCCP  would  apply  to  all  lands  within  the  Plan  Area.  In  the  absence  of  Plan  implementa- 
tion, the  NCCP  would  not  be  approved  and  no  incidental  take  permits  would  be  issued 
under  the  NCCP.  Projects  would  continue  to  be  considered  by  the  appropriate  lead  agency 
on  an  individual  basis.  The  impacts  that  would  occur  in  the  absence  of  the  NCCP  would  be 
the  same  as  those  described  in  Section  IV.19.3. 1.1.1  [Plan-wide  analysis). 

IV.19.3.1.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan  in  No  Action  Alternative 

As  described  in  Appendix  M,  the  GCP  would  apply  to  nonfederal  lands  in  the  Plan  Area.  In 
the  absence  of  Plan  implementation,  the  GCP  would  not  be  approved  and  no  incidental  take 
permits  would  be  issued  under  the  GCP.  Projects  would  continue  to  be  considered  by  the 
appropriate  lead  agency  on  an  individual  basis.  The  impacts  that  would  occur  in  the 
absence  of  the  GCP  would  be  the  same  as  those  described  in  Section  IV.19. 3. 1.1.1  (Plan- 
wide analysis),  but  would  be  specific  to  nonfederal  lands. 

iV. 19.3.1.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area  in  No  Action  Alternative 

Outside  the  Plan  Area,  additional  transmission  lines  would  be  needed  to  deliver  additional 
renewable  energy  to  load  centers  (areas  of  high  demand).  It  is  assumed  that  new 
transmission  lines  outside  the  Plan  Area  would  use  existing  transmission  corridors 
between  the  Plan  Area  and  existing  substations  in  the  more  populated  coastal  areas  of  the 
state.  Areas  outside  the  Plan  Area  through  which  new  transmission  lines  might  be  con- 
structed are  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  North  Palm  Springs-Riverside,  and  Central  Valley. 
These  areas  are  described  in  the  Existing  Setting  (see  Section  III. 19. 6,  Transportation 
Outside  the  Plan  Area). 

IV.19.3.1.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

To  deliver  electricity  from  projects  in  the  Plan  Area  to  load  centers,  additional  transmission 
lines  would  be  required  outside  the  Plan  Area.  These  would  be  in  existing  transmission 
corridors  in  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  North  Palm  Springs-Riverside,  and  the  Central  Valley. 
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Impact  TR-1:  Plan  components  would  modify  local  circulation  patterns  or  degrade  the 
performance  of  the  local  road  network. 

Transportation  impacts  associated  with  Outside  the  Plan  Area  transmission  lines  would 
occur  mostly  during  construction.  The  proximity  of  lines  under  construction  to  major  roads 
will  determine  to  some  extent  the  traffic  congestion  problems  anticipated  from  commuting 
construction  workers.  However,  transmission  towers  are  widely  spaced  and  built  in 
phases,  so  no  single  site  would  have  a high  number  of  workers  at  any  one  time.  The  move- 
ment of  equipment  and  materials  to  sites  during  construction  could  cause  a small  short- 
term decrease  in  the  level  of  service  of  local  roadways  during  construction.  Impacts  to  local 
primary  and  secondary  road  networks  from  deliveries  of  materials  would  be  minimal. 
Traffic  generated  by  the  ongoing  operation  and  maintenance  of  transmission  lines  would 
also  be  minimal.  Transportation  activities  during  site  decommissioning  and  reclamation 
would  be  similar  to  those  during  site  development  and  construction. 

Impact  TR-2:  Plan  components  would  alter  the  availability  or  accessibility  ofBLM 
routes  of  travel. 

Additional  transmission  facilities  outside  of  existing  transportation  corridors  generally 
benefit  transportation  and  access  by  introducing  new  roads  that  expand  public  access  and 
ease  movement  along  transmission  corridors.  Access  roads  built  for  transmission  outside 
the  Plan  Area  may  provide  additional,  well-maintained  backbone  routes.  Because  transmis- 
sion lines  generally  do  not  require  closure  of  large  sites  or  existing  travel  routes,  develop- 
ment of  the  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  would  not  adversely  affect  the  availability 
of  existing  BLM  roads  or  access  to  public  lands. 

Impact  TR-3:  Plan  components  would  result  in  substantial  traffic  volumes  on  highway 
segments  designated  as  part  of  a Congestion  Management  Plan  (CMP). 

Traffic  from  transmission  development  outside  the  Plan  Area  would  likely  be  near  urban 
environments  that  are  the  usual  focus  of  congestion  management  programs.  Transmission 
construction  crews  would  normally  be  spread  over  many  miles  of  transmission  corridors, 
and  the  small  number  of  crews  working  on  project  construction  would  not  cause  substan- 
tial levels  of  traffic  when  compared  to  roadway  capacities. 

Impact  TR-4:  Plan  components  would  increase  hazards  and  the  risk  for  a traffic  inci- 
dent or  inhibit  emergency  response. 

Developing  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  would  create  traffic  that  could  inhibit  emer- 
gency response  during  construction.  New  road  hazards  could  also  happen  at  construction 
equipment  accessing  sites,  or  by  inadvertently  damaging  roadway  surfaces.  Road  improve- 
ments for  site  access,  or  to  repair  potential  roadway  damage,  would  be  subject  to 
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supervision  by  local  jurisdictions  to  minimize  the  possibility  of  accidents  from  the  unsafe 
movement  of  vehicles.  Implementing  traffic  controls  and  measures  to  avoid  or  repair  wear 
and  tear  from  construction  traffic  would  avoid  this  impact. 

IV.19.3.1.5.2  Impacts  of  Existing  BLM  Land  Use  Plans  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  existing  BLM  CDCA  plan  would  continue  to  be  imple- 
mented on  CDCA  lands.  Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  renewable  energy  projects  would 
still  be  developed  through  BLM's  existing  policies.  Impacts  on  transportation  and  public 
access  would  be  as  those  described  in  Section  IV.19.2.1,  with  similar  mitigation  measures 
included  on  a case-by-case  basis. 

The  existing  land  designations,  such  as  existing  protected  areas,  ACECs,  and  National  Scenic 
and  Historic  Trails,  would  continue  to  be  managed  to  protect  their  associated  values 
and  resources. 

IV.  19.3.1.6  CEQA  Significance  Determination:  No  Action  Alternative 

TR-1:  Plan  components  would  modify  local  circulation  patterns  or  degrade  the  per- 
formance of  the  local  road  network.  Renewable  energy  facility  development  under  the 
No  Action  Alternative  would  result  in  short-term  transportation  disruptions.  The  move- 
ment of  commuting  construction  workers  and  other  equipment  and  materials  deliveries  to 
each  site  would  cause  a small  decrease  in  the  level  of  service  of  roadways  and  highways 
during  construction.  Typical  mitigations  include  ride  sharing,  staggered  work  schedules, 
and  traffic  controls  for  turns  and  cross-road  traffic  where  public  roads  connect  with  access 
roads.  Impact  would  be  less  than  significant  with  the  typical  mitigation  measures  identified 
in  Section  IV.19.3.1.1.1. 

TR-2:  Plan  components  would  alter  the  availability  or  accessibility  of  BLM  routes  of 
travel.  Closure  of  large  development  sites  or  project-specific  conservation  lands  would  dis- 
rupt access  to  lands  along  local  roads  or  restrict  public  access  to  lands  surrounding  the 
project  sites  and  conservation  lands.  This  impact  would  decrease  the  availability  of  BLM 
routes  of  travel,  although  this  impact  would  be  somewhat  offset  by  establishing  new  cor- 
ridors and  access  roads  for  transmission  lines,  which  would  provide  beneficial  improve- 
ments to  both  transportation  and  access.  Typical  mitigation  is  available  for  the  use  and 
maintenance  of  existing  BLM  roads  and  to  provide  alternate  replacement  routes  to  previ- 
ously accessible  public  lands.  The  resulting  impact  would  be  less  than  significant  with  the 
typical  mitigation  measures  identified  in  Section  IV.19.3.1.1.1. 

TR-3:  Plan  components  would  result  in  substantial  traffic  volumes  on  highway  seg- 
ments designated  as  part  of  a Congestion  Management  Plan  (CMP).  Renewable  energy 
facility  development  would  generate  traffic  to  and  from  project  sites.  However,  traffic 
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levels  would  not  be  substantial  when  compared  to  the  road  network's  capacity,  and 
project-related  traffic  would  generally  occur  outside  the  urban  environments  that  are  the 
focus  of  congestion  management  programs.  Accordingly,  this  impact  would  be  less  than  sig- 
nificant and  require  no  additional  mitigation. 

TR-4:  Plan  components  would  increase  hazards  and  the  risk  for  a traffic  incident  or 
inhibit  emergency  response.  Slow-moving  heavy-duty  trucks  and  other  traffic  would 
obstruct  traffic  in  a manner  that  could  inhibit  emergency  response  and  adversely  affect 
emergency  service  response  times.  Additionally,  construction  activity  could  damage  road- 
way surfaces  or  cause  deterioration  of  the  existing  pavement.  Typical  mitigation  would 
include  implementing  traffic  controls  to  avoid  degrading  emergency  response  and  mea- 
sures to  avoid  or  repair  wear  and  tear  from  construction  traffic.  By  avoiding  these  hazards, 
the  resulting  impact  would  be  less  than  significant  with  the  typical  mitigation  measures 
identified  in  Section  IV.19.3.1.1.1. 

IV.  19.3.2  Preferred  Alternative 

IV.19.3.2.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Preferred 
Alternative 

IV.19.3.2.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

Impact  TR-1:  Plan  components  would  modify  local  circulation  patterns  or  degrade  the 
performance  of  the  local  road  network. 

The  impacts  would  mostly  likely  occur  during  project  construction  and  decommissioning. 
The  proximity  of  a renewable  energy  facility  to  major  roads  will  to  some  extent  determine 
traffic  congestion  problems  from  commuting  construction  workers.  The  movement  of  other 
equipment  and  materials  to  the  site  during  construction  would  cause  a small  decrease  in 
the  level  of  service  of  local  roadways.  The  impact  to  local  primary  and  secondary  road 
networks  from  shipments  of  materials  would  be  minimal.  Transportation  activities  during 
renewable  energy  production  would  involve  commuting  workers,  material  shipments  to 
and  from  the  facility,  and  on-site  work  and  travel.  The  impact  on  the  local  transportation 
network  from  transportation  activities  during  operations  and  maintenance  would  be  mini- 
mal. With  some  exceptions,  transportation  activities  during  site  decommissioning  and  rec- 
lamation would  be  similar  to  those  during  site  development  and  construction. 

Linear  transportation  features  within  the  DFAs  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  include  37 
miles  for  solar  energy  development,  2 miles  for  wind  energy  development,  7 miles  for  geo- 
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thermal  energy  development,  and  20  miles  for  renewable  energy  transmission  develop- 
ment. Adverse  impacts  would  extend  beyond  the  DFAs,  however,  due  to  increases  in 
construction  traffic.  Roads  most  likely  to  see  an  increase  in  traffic  related  to  renewable 
energy  development  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  include  1-8, 1-IO,  1-40,  and  SRs  58, 14, 
138, 18,  247,  111,  86, 115,  and  98. 

Traffic  generated  by  solar  and  geothermal  energy  development  within  DFAs  would  be 
highest  in  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea.  The  West  Mojave  and  Eastern 
Slopes  ecoregion  subarea  would  see  the  highest  impacts  on  transportation  and  public 
access  from  renewable  energy  and  related  transmission  development.  Overall,  adverse 
impacts  on  transportation  and  public  access  from  wind  energy  development  would  be 
negligible  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

The  linear  miles  of  transportation  and  public  access  facilities  within  available  areas  of 
solar,  wind,  and  geothermal  energy  and  transmission  development  for  all  ecoregion  sub- 
areas  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  are  shown  in  Table  R2.19-5  in  Appendix  R2.19. 

Impact  TR-2:  Plan  components  would  alter  the  availability  or  accessibility  ofBLM 
routes  of  travel. 

Development  of  renewable  energy  projects  and  implementing  the  proposed  conservation 
strategies  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  disrupt  accessibility  to  lands  along  local 
roads  or  restrict  public  access  to  lands  surrounding  renewable  energy  project  sites.  Closure 
of  large  sites  for  development  or  conservation  would  decrease  the  availability  of  BLM 
routes  of  travel  and  impede  travel  to  or  from  off-site  locations.  Transmission  development 
associated  with  the  renewable  energy  projects  would  establish  new  corridors  and  access 
roads  for  transmission  lines.  Transmission  facilities  may  provide  valuable  new  backbone 
routes  through  the  planning  area,  which  would  somewhat  offset  the  impact  of  closures  for 
renewable  energy  development  and  conservation  sites.  This  impact  depends  on  the  loca- 
tion of  each  project,  the  conservation  lands,  and  transmission;  however,  typical  mitigation 
is  available  to  support  the  use  and  maintenance  of  existing  BLM  roads,  and  to  provide  alter- 
nate replacement  routes  that  ensure  continued  access  to  previously  accessible  public  lands. 

Impact  TR-3:  Plan  components  would  result  in  substantial  traffic  volumes  on  highway 
segments  designated  as  part  of  a Congestion  Management  Plan  (CMP). 

Congestion  management  programs  include  the  principal  roads,  highways,  and  interstate 
highways  in  the  Plan  Area.  The  renewable  energy  projects  and  transmission  under  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative  would  affect  the  transportation  infrastructure  of  the  Plan  Area,  which  is 
generally  outside  of  urban  environments  that  are  the  general  focus  of  congestion  manage- 
ment programs.  Renewable  energy  facility  development  would  generate  traffic  to  and  from 
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project  sites,  and,  depending  upon  the  location  and  size  of  each  development  project,  work- 
force, and  phasing  of  construction,  construction-related  traffic  could  add  up  to  about  700 
additional  vehicles  per  peak  hour.  Although  this  could  be  a substantial  increase  in  traffic,  it 
would  almost  always  be  easily  accommodated  by  the  existing  Plan  Area  road  network. 
Operation-related  activities  would  cause  much  lower  levels  of  traffic  that  would  not  be  sub- 
stantial when  compared  to  the  road  network's  capacity.  Accordingly,  development  under 
the  Preferred  Alternative  would  not  substantially  affect  any  principal  roads  or  highways 
segments  designated  as  part  of  a Congestion  Management  Plan. 

Impact  TR-4:  Plan  components  would  increase  hazards  and  the  risk  for  a traffic  inci- 
dent or  inhibit  emergency  response. 

Development  of  renewable  energy  projects  and  transmission  would  require  use  of  slow- 
moving  heavy-duty  trucks  that  would  obstruct  traffic  and  temporarily  inhibit  emergency 
response  during  construction.  Heavy  construction  traffic  using  emergency  routes  could 
adversely  affect  emergency  service  response  times.  New  road  hazards  could  also  be  intro- 
duced by  creating  new  site  entries  and  exits,  or  by  inadvertently  causing  damage  to  road- 
way surfaces.  The  effects  of  road  improvements  to  ensure  site  access  or  reduce  potential 
damage  to  roadways  would  be  subject  to  supervision  by  local  jurisdictions.  Implementing 
traffic  controls  and  measures  to  avoid  or  repair  wear  and  tear  from  construction  traffic 
would  avoid  the  adverse  effects  of  this  impact. 

Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

Study  Area  Lands  refer  to  three  categories  of  lands  shown  on  alternative  maps:  Future 
Assessment  Areas  (FAAs],  Special  Analysis  Areas  (SAAs)  and  DRECP  Variance  Lands. 

Future  Assessment  Areas.  Lands  within  FAAs  are  neither  reserve  lands  nor  DFAs;  they 
are  simply  areas  that  are  deferred  for  future  assessment.  The  future  assessment  will  deter- 
mine their  suitability  for  renewable  energy  development  or  for  ecological  conservation.  If 
renewable  energy  development  occurs  on  FAA  lands,  a Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  would 
not  be  required.  FAAs  for  each  alternative  are  included  and  located  as  shown  in  Table 
IV.1-2  and  Figure  II. 3-1  in  Volume  II.  The  FAAs  represent  areas  where  renewable  energy 
development  or  inclusion  to  the  reserve  design  could  be  implemented  through  an  amend- 
ment to  the  DRECP,  but  additional  assessment  would  be  needed. 

Because  most  of  the  FAAs  are  presented  as  "undesignated  areas"  in  the  action  alternatives, 
there  would  be  no  difference  between  the  FAAs  in  the  Preferred  Alternative  except  that 
renewable  development  in  an  FAA  would  not  require  a BLM  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  so 
the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  location  were 
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left  undesignated.  Development  of  the  FAAs  would  impact  transportation  and  public  access 
as  it  would  within  DFAs. 

Special  Analysis  Areas.  There  are  two  areas  defined  as  SAAs,  representing  areas  subject  to 
ongoing  analysis.  These  areas  [located  in  the  Silurian  Valley  and  just  west  of  U.S.  395  in  Kern 
County)  have  high  value  for  renewable  energy  development,  and  also  high  value  for  ecological 
and  cultural  conservation  and  recreation.  SAA  lands  are  expected  to  be  designated  in  the 
Final  EIR/EIS  as  either  DFAs  or  included  in  the  Reserve  Design/Conservation  Designation. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered  Activities 
could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  plan  amendment.  Flowever, 
development  of  renewable  energy  on  Variance  Lands  would  not  require  a BLM  Land  Use 
Plan  Amendment  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if 
the  location  were  left  undesignated.  Development  of  the  DRECP  Variance  Lands  would 
impact  transportation  and  public  access  as  it  would  within  DFAs. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

The  implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well 
as  the  development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other 
lands.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development 
and  conservation  elements  covered  by  the  Plan  would  be  lessened.  First,  the  Plan  incorpo- 
rates CMAs  for  each  alternative,  including  specific  biological  reserve  design  components 
and  LUPA  components.  Also,  the  implementation  of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations  and 
standards  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  project  development.  If  significant  impacts  would 
still  result  after  implementation  of  CMAs  and  compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regula- 
tions, then  specific  mitigation  measures  are  recommended  in  this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  [presented  in  Volume  II,  Section 
II. 3. 1.2)  defines  specific  actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  con- 
servation strategy  includes  definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative.  While  the  CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM  lands  only,  this  analysis 
assumes  that  all  CMAs  would  be  applied  also  to  nonfederal  lands. 

The  Comprehensive  Trails  and  Travel  Management  [CTTM)  CMAs  for  the  entire  planning 
area  would  minimize  impacts  through  specific  actions,  such  as: 

• Maintaining  and  manage  adequate  Road,  Primitive  Road,  and  Trail  Access  to  and 
within  SRMAs,  ERMAs,  OHV  Open  Areas,  and  Level  1,  2,  and  3. 
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• Avoid  large-scale  disturbance  within  Vz  mile  from  centerline  of  tier  2 
Roads/Primitive  Roads,  and  300'  from  centerline  of  tier  3 primitive  roads/trails.  If 
avoidance  of  Tier  2 and  3 roads,  primitive  roads  and  trails  is  not  practicable, 
relocate  access  to  the  same  or  higher  standard  and  maintain  the  setting  character- 
istics and  access  to  recreation  activities,  facilities,  destinations. 

• Manage  other  significant  linear  features  such  as  Mojave  Road,  Bradshaw  Trail,  or 
other  recognized  linear  features  to  protect  their  important  recreation  activities, 
experiences  and  benefits.  Prohibit  large-scale  disturbance  within  Vz  mile  [from 
centerline)  of  such  linear  features. 

o If  residual  impacts  to  Tier  1 and  Tier  2 roads/primitive  roads.  Back  Country 
Byways,  or  significant  linear  features  occur  from  adjacent  DFAs  or  other  large- 
scale  disturbance,  commensurate  compensation  in  the  form  of  enhanced  recrea- 
tion operations,  access,  recreation  facilities  or  opportunities  will  be  required. 

• Manage  OHV  as  per  the  appropriate  Transportation  and  Travel  Management 
Plan/RMP  and/or  the  SRMA  Objectives  as  outlined  in  Appendix  L as  Open,  Limited 
or  Closed. 

• Manage  Back  Country  Byways  as  a component  of  BLM  Recreation  and  Travel  and 
Transportation  Management  program. 

The  CTTM  CMAs  for  DFAs  and  DRECP  Variance  Lands,  Future  Assessment  Areas  (FAAs),  and 

Special  Analysis  Areas  [SAAs]  would  minimize  impacts  through  specific  actions,  such  as: 

• Avoid  Tier  1,  Tier  2,  Tier  3 roads/primitive  roads/trails,  Backcountry  B}Avays,  and 
other  significant  linear  features.  If  avoidance  is  not  practicable,  relocate  access  to 
the  same  or  higher  standard  and  maintain  the  recreation  setting  characteristics  and 
access  to  recreation  activities,  facilities,  and  destination. 

• If  residual  impacts  to  Tier  1 and  Tier  2 roads/primitive  roads/trails,  Backcountry 
Byways,  or  other  significant  linear  features  cannot  be  protected  and  maintained, 
commensurate  compensation  in  the  form  of  an  enhanced  recreation  operations,  rec- 
reation facilities  or  opportunities  will  be  required. 

The  CTTM  CMAs  for  National  Conservation  Lands,  ACECs,  and  wildlife  allocations  include: 

• Refer  to  the  individual  National  Conservation  Lands/ACEC  Special  Unit  Management 
Plans  in  Appendix  L for  specific  objectives,  management  actions  and  allowable  uses. 
Manage  roads/trails  consistent  with  National  Conservation  Lands/ACEC  goals  and 
objectives  and  as  designated  in  TTMP  [Trails  and  Travel  Management  Plans)  or  RMPs 
[Resource  Management  Plans). 
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The  CTTM  CMAs  for  SRMAs  include: 

• Refer  to  the  individual  SRMA  documents  for  SRMA/Recreation  Management  Zone 
specific  objectives,  management  actions,  and  allowable  uses.  Protect  SRMAs  for 
their  unique/special  recreation  values.  Manage  roads/primitive  roads/trails  con- 
sistent with  SRMA  objectives  and  as  designated  in  Transportation  and  Travel  Man- 
agement Plan/RMPs. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  would  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  111.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized 
for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.19.3. 1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  mitigation  measures 
would  be  applied  to  further  reduce  some  of  the  DRECP's  adverse  impacts. 

Mitigation  Measures  for  Impact  TR-1:  Plan  Components  Would  Modify  Local  Circula- 
tion Patterns  or  Degrade  the  Performance  of  the  Local  Road  Network. 

TR-la  Implement  a transportation  plan.  Prepare  a transportation  plan  for  imple- 

mentation during  all  phases  of  the  project.  Address  methods  for  reducing 
construction  worker  traffic  volumes  and  project-related  equipment  and 
materials  transport.  Implement  the  following  strategies:  [1)  provide  a 
construction  worker  rideshare  program;  [2)  schedule  shift  changes  and 
deliveries  to  avoid  conflict  with  peak-hour  traffic  patterns;  [3)  establish 
traffic  controls  for  transport  of  facility  hazardous  and  non-hazardous  mate- 
rials, components,  main  assembly  cranes,  and  other  large  pieces  of  equip- 
ment; and  [4}  evaluate  alternative  transportation  approaches  depending  on 
specific  object  sizes,  weights,  origin,  destination,  peak-hour  traffic,  and 
unique  handling  requirements. 

TR-lb  Coordinate  road  improvements  with  local  authorities.  Consult  with  local 

planning  authorities  regarding  increased  traffic  during  the  construction 
phase.  Conduct  project-specific  assessment  of  the  vehicle  numbers  per  day, 
their  size,  and  type  to  determine  design  for  implementing  local  road 
improvements  and  multiple-site  access  locations. 
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TR-lc  Implement  traffic  control  measures.  Prepare  and  implement  traffic  control 

measures,  such  as  intersection  realignment  coupled  with  speed  limit  reduc- 
tion; the  installation  of  traffic  lights  and/or  other  signage;  and  the  addition  of 
acceleration,  deceleration,  and  turn  lanes  on  routes  with  site  entrances. 

TR-ld  Ensure  proper  signage  and  travel  management.  Ensure  signs  are  placed 

along  construction  roads  to  identify  speed  limits,  travel  restrictions,  and 
other  standard  traffic  control  information.  To  minimize  impacts  on  local 
commuters,  consideration  should  be  given  to  limiting  construction  vehicles 
traveling  on  public  roadways  during  the  morning  and  late  afternoon 
commute  times. 

Mitigation  Measures  for  Impact  TR-2:  Plan  Components  Would  Alter  the  Availability  or 

Accessibility  ofBLM  Routes  of  Travel. 

TR-2a  Adhere  to  road  construction  standards.  For  road  construction  and  mainte- 

nance on  BLM  lands,  follow  established  policy  and  guidelines  within  BLM 
Manual  9113  - Roads.  For  road  construction  and  maintenance  on  other  lands, 
consult  with  and  follow  state,  local,  and/or  other  appropriate  transportation 
agency  policies  and  guidelines. 

TR-2b  Provide  access  through  large  sites.  Provide  easements  for  public  roadway 

corridors  through  a site  to  maintain  proper  traffic  flows  and  facilitate  direct 
routing  for  the  local  population.  Ensure  that  vehicular  traffic  is  confined  to 
existing  routes  of  travel  to  and  from  the  project  site,  and  prohibit  cross 
country  vehicle  and  equipment  use  outside  of  approved  designated  work 
areas.  If  new  access  roads  are  necessary,  they  should  be  designed  and  con- 
structed to  the  appropriate  standard  no  higher  than  necessary  to  accommodate 
their  intended  functions  [e.g.,  traffic  volume,  and  weight  of  vehicles). 

TR-2c  Restore  unneeded  roads.  Abandon,  recontour,  and  restore  roads  that  are 

no  longer  needed  for  the  project  or  for  other  uses  in  a manner  consistent 
with  BLM,  USFWS,  and/or  CDFW  recommendations. 

Impact  TR-3:  Plan  components  would  result  in  substantial  traffic  volumes  on  highway 

segments  designated  as  part  of  a Congestion  Management  Plan  (CMP). 

No  mitigation  measures  are  recommended  for  Impact  TR-3. 
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Mitigation  Measures  for  Impact  TR-4:  Plan  Components  Would  Increase  Hazards  and 
the  Risk  for  a Traffic  Incident  or  Inhibit  Emergency  Response. 

TR-4a  Provide  on-site  laydown  and  staging.  Ensure  the  proposed  facility  site  con- 

tains adequate  area  for  construction  laydown  and  staging,  parking  for 
construction  and  operation  worker  vehicles,  and  site  traffic  circulation  aisles. 

TR-4b  Control  site  access.  Restrict  traffic  to  the  roads  specified  for  the  project.  Use 

of  other  unimproved  roads  should  be  restricted  to  emergency  situations 
involving  potential  injury  or  loss  of  life. 

TR-4c  Repair  project-related  damage.  Repair  or  reconstruct  to  pre-project  condi- 

tions project-related  access  roads  that  are  damaged  by  project  construction. 

IV.19.3.2.1.2  Impacts  of  the  Reserve  Design 

The  potential  for  adverse  impacts  within  the  Plan  Area  would  occur  primarily  where  the 
existing  protected  areas  (159  miles),  BLM  conservation  areas  [715  miles),  and  Conserva- 
tion Planning  Areas  [126  miles)  intersect  with  transportation  and  public  access  facilities. 

IV.19.3.2.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  on  BLM  Land: 
Preferred  Alternative 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined 
development  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA,  and  the 
impacts  of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.19. 3.2.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

Adverse  impacts  within  the  Plan  Area  would  occur  primarily  where  available  development 
areas  intersect  with  BLM  routes  of  travel,  which  would  be  70  miles  for  solar  energy  devel- 
opment, 6 miles  for  wind  energy  development,  9 miles  for  geothermal  energy  development, 
and  24  miles  for  renewable  energy  transmission  development  under  the  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive. The  majority  of  these  impacts  would  be  within  the  COCA.  Adverse  impacts  would  also 
extend  beyond  the  DFAs,  however,  because  of  increases  in  construction  traffic  on  BLM  lands. 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  BLM's  management  of  transportation  and  public  access 
under  the  laws,  regulations,  and  policies  listed  in  Volume  11,  Section  11.3.2  would  reduce  the 
impacts  of  renewable  energy  construction. 

Renewable  energy-related  activities  covered  by  the  DRECP  would  be  confined  to  DFAs.  The 
distribution  of  different  generation  technologies  varies  depending  upon  underlying  factors 
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particular  to  each  technology.  The  area  of  long-term  disturbance  for  each  technology  is 
summarized  in  Volume  11,  Table  11.3-12.  Typical  impacts  resulting  from  Covered  Activities 
are  discussed  in  Section  IV.19. 2. 

IV.19.3.2.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

Impacts  within  the  Plan  Area  would  occur  primarily  where  BLM  conservation  land  designa- 
tions intersect  with  BLM  routes  of  travel,  which  would  be  5,745  miles  for  National  Landscape 
Conservation  System  [NLCS]  lands,  2,984  miles  for  ACECs,  19  miles  for  wildlife  allocations, 
1,073  miles  for  SRMAs,  240  miles  for  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics,  and  1,420  miles 
for  trail  management  corridors  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  The  majority  of  these  impacts 
would  be  within  the  CDCA. 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  potential  adverse  impacts  would  be  to  transportation  and 
access  under  BLM  conservation  land  designations.  Designations  would  result  in  additional 
limitations  on  access  and  some  route  closures  and  are  likely  to  affect  the  overall  transpor- 
tation network.  In  DFAs,  impacts  would  be  generally  temporary  and  route-specific  and 
would  include  both  compensation,  where  appropriate,  as  well  as  route  by-passes  on  a 
project-specific  basis.  In  conservation  areas,  route  closures  would  likely  result  in  additional 
limitations  to  access  and  some  route  closures  or  changes;  these  would  be  made  to  meet 
identified  goals  and  objectives  in  specific  conservation  areas,  including  seasonal  closures 
and  route  reductions  to  support  habitats  and  species.  These  closures  may  affect  the  larger 
transportation  network  in  some  areas. 

They  may  also  affect  motorized  access  to  historically  available  destinations  and  areas,  as 
well  as  new  access  and  associated  facilities  that  support  individual,  commercial  and  motor- 
dependent  recreational  needs.  Additional  limitations  to  access  in  conservation  areas  would 
result  in  more  traffic  and  greater  resource  pressure  on  areas  outside  of  conservation  areas. 
Demand  for  motorized  access,  particularly  in  backcountry  areas,  may  also  put  additional 
pressure  on  the  remaining  backcountry  areas  both  within  and  outside  the  Plan  Area.  Proposed 
SRMAs  would  somewhat  offset  this  impact  and  provide  beneficial  improvements  to  trans- 
portation and  access  for  locations,  depending  upon  allowable  uses  within  the  SRMAs.  The 
actual  level  of  these  changes  is  difficult  to  anticipate  at  this  time.  Adverse  impacts  to 
nonmotorized  users  would  be  negligible,  but  specific  motor-dependent  activities  with 
nonmotorized  components  may  be  adversely  affected  [see  Section  IV.18.2.3.2). 

IV.19.3.2.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan: 

Preferred  Alternative 

The  analysis  of  Covered  Activities  under  the  NCCP  is  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of 
the  interagency  alternatives.  Reserve  design  features  and  other  conservation  actions  under 
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the  NCCP  alternatives  represent  more  detailed  categories  of  the  reserve  design  under  the 
interagency  Plan-wide  alternatives.  These  NCCP  differences  in  reserve  design  features  do 
not  affect  nonbiological  resources  analyzed  in  this  document,  and  the  analysis  of  reserve 
design  and  CMAs  under  the  NCCP  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of  the 
interagency  alternatives,  as  described  in  Section  IV.19.3.2.1. 

IV.  193. 2.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan:  Preferred  Alternative 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in 
Section  IV.19.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only. 

Renewable  energy-related  activities  covered  by  the  DRECP  would  be  confined  to  DFAs.  The 
distribution  of  different  generation  technologies  varies  depending  on  underlying  factors 
particular  to  each  technology.  The  area  of  long-term  disturbance  for  each  technology  is 
summarized  in  Volume  II,  Table  II. 3-12.  Typical  impacts  resulting  from  Covered  Activities 
are  discussed  in  Section  IV.19. 2. 

The  potential  for  adverse  impacts  for  the  GCP  within  the  Plan  Area  would  occur  primarily 
where  DFAs  intersect  with  transportation  and  public  access,  which  would  be  32  miles  for 
solar  energy  development,  2 miles  for  wind  energy  development,  6 miles  for  geothermal 
energy  development,  and  13  miles  for  renewable  energy  transmission  development  under 
the  Preferred  Alternative.  Adverse  impacts  would  also  extend  beyond  the  DFAs,  however, 
due  to  increases  in  construction  traffic. 

The  potential  for  adverse  impacts  for  the  GCP  in  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  occur  pri- 
marily where  existing  conservation  areas  (4  miles)  and  Conservation  Planning  Areas  (123 
miles)  intersect  with  transportation  and  public  access  facilities.  Approximately  5%  of 
transportation  and  public  access  facilities  in  the  Plan  Area  would  intersect  with  GCP  con- 
servation lands. 

IV.19.3.2.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.19.3.2.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  on  transportation  would  be  the  same 
under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  as  described  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Sec- 
tion IV.19. 3. 1.5,  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area  in  No  Action  Alternative. 
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IV.19.3.2.5.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  potential  for  adverse  impacts  outside  the  Plan  Area  would  occur  where  National  Con- 
servation Lands  and  ACECs  intersect  with  transportation  and  public  access  facilities. 
Impacts  to  traffic  and  transportation  would  be  limited. 

IV.  19.3.2. 6 CEQA  Significance  Determination  for  the  Preferred  Alternative 

TR-1:  Plan  components  would  modify  local  circulation  patterns  or  degrade  the  per- 
formance of  the  local  road  network.  Renewable  energy  facility  development  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative  would  generate  traffic  that  could  cause  short-term  transportation 
disruptions.  The  movement  of  commuting  construction  workers  and  equipment  and  mate- 
rials deliveries  to  each  site  would  cause  a small  decrease  in  the  level  of  service  of  roadways 
and  highways  during  construction.  Existing  regulations  that  require  permits  for  travel  and 
encroachment  on  road  networks  would  reduce  this  impact.  Mitigation  Measures  TR-la, 
TR-lb,  TR-lc,  and  TR-ld  would  reduce  the  impact  to  a less  than  significant  level  by  imple- 
menting transportation  planning  strategies  and  traffic  control  measures  that  would  man- 
age vehicle  trips  and  provide  necessary  improvements  to  the  road  network. 

TR-2:  Plan  components  would  alter  the  availability  or  accessibility  of  BLM  routes  of 
travel.  Closure  of  large  development  sites  and  establishment  of  additional  conservation 
lands  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  disrupt  access  to  lands  along  local  roads  or 
restrict  public  access  to  lands  near  the  sites.  This  impact  would  decrease  the  availability  of 
BLM  travel  routes.  This  impact  would  be  somewhat  offset  by  establishing  new  corridors 
and  access  roads  for  transmission  lines,  which  would  provide  beneficial  improvements  to 
transportation  and  access.  Existing  regulations  and  CMAs  that  ensure  implementation  of 
CTTM  CMAs  for  BLM  land  would  reduce  the  impact  of  site  closures.  Mitigation  Measures 
TR-2a,  TR-2b,  and  TR-2c  would  reduce  the  impact  to  a less  than  significant  level  by 
preserving  access  and  ensuring  proper  construction  or  restoration  of  travel  routes. 

TR-3:  Plan  components  would  result  in  substantial  traffic  volumes  on  highway  seg- 
ments designated  as  part  of  a Congestion  Management  Plan  (CMP).  Renewable  energy 
facility  development  would  generate  traffic  to  and  from  project  sites.  However,  traffic 
levels  would  not  be  substantial  when  compared  to  the  road  network's  capacity,  and 
project-related  traffic  would  occur  generally  outside  the  urban  environments  that  are  the 
primary  focus  of  congestion  management  programs.  Existing  regulations  would  ensure  that 
this  impact  remains  less  than  significant,  so  no  mitigation  is  required. 

TR-4:  Plan  components  would  increase  hazards  and  the  risk  for  a traffic  incident  or 
inhibit  emergency  response.  Traffic  related  to  renewable  energy  development  could 
inhibit  emergency  response  and  adversely  affect  emergency  service  response  times.  Addi- 
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tionally,  construction  activity  could  inadvertently  cause  damage  to  roadway  surfaces  or 
deterioration  of  the  existing  pavement.  Mitigation  Measures  TR-4a,  TR-4b,  and  TR-4c 
would  reduce  the  impact  to  a less  than  significant  level  by  ensuring  on-site  laydown  and 
staging,  providing  controlled  access  to  sites,  and  repairing  wear  and  tear. 

IV.19.3.2. 7 Comparison  of  the  Preferred  Alternative  with  No  Action  Alternative 

Chapter  1V.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native with  the  No  Action  Alternative. 

IV.19.3.2.7.1  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  with  No  Action  Alternative  for  the 
Plan-wide  DRECP 

Total  potential  adverse  impacts  on  transportation  and  public  access  from  renewable  energy 
development  would  be  37  miles  for  solar  energy  development,  7 miles  for  geothermal 
energy  development,  and  20  miles  for  renewable  energy  transmission  development,  which 
would  be  fewer  than  under  the  No  Action  Alternative.  Total  potential  impacts  on  trans- 
portation and  public  access  in  DFAs  would  be  2 miles  for  wind  energy-related  develop- 
ment, which  would  be  roughly  the  same  as  for  the  No  Action  Alternative. 

Potential  impacts  from  proposed  DFAs  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  reduced 
overall  when  compared  with  the  No  Action  Alternative  for  solar  energy  development,  geo- 
thermal energy  development,  and  renewable  energy-related  transmission  development; 
impacts  would  be  the  same  for  wind  energy  development. 

Total  potential  adverse  impacts  on  transportation  and  public  access  from  proposed  conser- 
vation within  the  Plan  Area  would  be  more  extensive  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  than 
under  the  No  Action  Alternative.  With  715  miles  in  BLM  conservation  areas  and  126  miles 
in  Conservation  Planning  Areas,  transportation  and  public  access  facilities  in  the  Plan  Area 
would  intersect  with  Reserve  Design  Lands.  This  would  likely  result  in  greater  levels  of 
restrictions  and  limitations  on  transportation  and  public  access  than  under  the  No 
Action  Alternative. 

IV.19.3.2.7.2  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  with  No  Action  Alternative  for  the  BLM  Land 
Use  Plan  Amendment 

Total  potential  adverse  impacts  on  BLM  routes  of  travel  from  renewable  energy  development 
would  be  greater  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  for  solar  energy  development  [98  miles} 
and  renewable  energy  transmission  development  [20  miles],  but  greater  under  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative  for  wind  [6  miles]  and  geothermal  [7  miles]  energy  development.  Poten- 
tial impacts  from  proposed  DFAs  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  greater  overall 
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when  compared  with  the  No  Action  Alternative  for  wind  energy  development  and  geo- 
thermal energy  development,  but  lesser  overall  for  solar  energy  and  transmission  develop- 
ment Transmission  development  may  also  have  beneficial  effects  to  offset  the  impacts  of 
development  on  BLM  routes. 

Total  potential  adverse  impacts  on  BLM  travel  routes  from  proposed  BLM  conservation  land 
designations  within  the  Plan  Area  would  be  greater  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  than 
under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  which  has  no  proposed  designations. 

IV.19.3.2.7.3  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  with  No  Action  Alternative  for  the  NCCP 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Sec- 
tion IV.19.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  the  Preferred 
Alternative  with  the  No  Action  Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  for  Plan- 
wide DRECP. 

IV.19.3. 2.7.4  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  with  No  Action  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

Total  potential  adverse  impacts  on  BLM  routes  of  travel  from  proposed  DFAs  and  conserva- 
tion for  the  GCP  would  be  greater  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  than  under  the  No  Action 
Alternative,  which  has  no  proposed  GCP.  The  No  Action  Alternative  assumes  that  renew- 
able energy  and  transmission  development  and  mitigation  for  such  projects  in  the  Plan 
Area  would  occur  on  a project-by-project  basis  in  a pattern  consistent  with  past  and 
ongoing  renewable  energy  and  transmission  projects. 

IV.19.3.3  Alternative  1 

IV.19.3.3.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  1 

IV.19.3.3.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

Impact  TR-1:  Plan  components  would  modify  local  circulation  patterns  or  degrade  the 
performance  of  the  local  road  network. 

The  impacts  would  occur  mostly  during  construction  of  renewable  energy  facilities,  but 
would  also  likely  to  occur  during  development  and  decommissioning.  The  proximity  of  a 
renewable  energy  facility  to  major  roads  will  to  some  extent  determine  the  traffic  conges- 
tion problems  anticipated  from  commuting  construction  workers.  The  movement  of  other 
equipment  and  materials  to  the  site  during  construction  would  cause  a small  decrease  in 
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the  level  of  service  of  local  roadways.  The  impact  to  local  primary  and  secondary  road 
networks  from  shipments  of  materials  would  likely  be  minimal.  Transportation  activities 
during  renewable  energy  production  would  involve  commuting  workers,  material 
shipments  to  and  from  the  facility,  and  on-site  work  and  travel.  Impacts  to  local  transporta- 
tion networks  from  transportation  activities  during  operation  and  maintenance  would  be 
minimal.  With  some  exceptions,  transportation  activities  during  site  decommissioning  and 
reclamation  would  be  similar  to  those  during  site  development  and  construction. 

Linear  transportation  features  within  the  DFAs  under  Alternative  1 include  52  miles  for 
solar  energy  development,  less  than  1 mile  for  wind  energy  development,  6 miles  for  geo- 
thermal energy  development,  and  22  miles  for  transmission  development.  Adverse  impacts 
would  extend  beyond  the  DFAs,  however,  due  to  increases  in  construction  traffic. 

Roads  most  likely  to  see  a traffic  under  Alternative  1 include  1-8, 1-IO,  1-40,  and  SRs  58, 14, 
138, 18,111,86,115,  and  98. 

Traffic  generated  by  solar  and  geothermal  energy  development  within  DFAs  would  be 
highest  in  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea.  The  West  Mojave  and  Eastern 
Slopes  ecoregion  subarea  would  see  the  most  impacts  on  transportation  and  public  access. 

The  linear  miles  of  transportation  and  public  access  facilities  within  available  areas  of 
solar,  wind,  and  geothermal  energy  and  transmission  development  for  all  ecoregion  sub- 
areas  under  Alternative  1 are  shown  in  Table  R2. 19-11  in  Appendix  R2.19. 

Impact  TR-2:  Plan  components  would  alter  the  availability  or  accessibility  ofBLM 
routes  of  travel. 

Development  of  renewable  energy  projects  and  implementation  of  conservation  strategies 
would  disrupt  accessibility  to  lands  along  local  roads  or  restrict  public  access  to  lands  sur- 
rounding renewable  energy  project  sites.  Closure  of  large  sites  for  development  or  conser- 
vation would  decrease  the  availability  of  BLM  travel  routes  and  limit  travel  to  or  from  off- 
site locations.  Transmission  development  would  somewhat  offset  the  impact  of  closures  by 
establishing  new  corridors  and  access  roads  for  transmission  lines  through  the  Plan  Area. 
This  impact  depends  on  the  location  of  each  project,  the  conservation  lands,  and  transmis- 
sion; however,  typical  mitigation  is  available  to  support  the  use  and  maintenance  of  exist- 
ing BLM  roads  and  provide  alternate  replacement  routes  that  ensure  continued  access  to 
previously  accessible  public  lands. 
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Impact  TR-3:  Plan  components  would  result  in  substantial  traffic  volumes  on  highway 
segments  designated  as  part  of  a Congestion  Management  Plan  (CMP). 

Renewable  energy  facility  development  would  generate  traffic  to  and  from  project  sites, 
but  the  traffic  levels  would  not  be  substantial  when  compared  to  the  road  network's 
capacity.  As  described  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  Section  IV.19.3.2.1.1,  development 
under  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  not  substantially  affect  any  principal  roads  or  high- 
way segments  included  in  a Congestion  Management  Plan. 

Impact  TR-4:  Plan  components  would  increase  hazards  and  the  risk  for  a traffic  inci- 
dent or  inhibit  emergency  response. 

Development  of  renewable  energy  projects  and  transmission  would  increase  traffic  that 
could  temporarily  inhibit  emergency  response  during  construction  or  adversely  affect 
emergency  service  response  times.  New  road  hazards  could  also  be  introduced  through 
creating  new  site  entries  and  exits,  or  by  inadvertently  damaging  roadway  surfaces.  Road 
improvements  to  ensure  site  access  or  repairs  for  roadway  damage  would  be  supervised  by 
local  jurisdictions  to  ensure  traffic  safety.  Implementing  traffic  controls  and  measures  to 
avoid  or  repair  wear  and  tear  from  construction  traffic  would  avoid  the  adverse  effects  of 
this  impact. 

Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

Future  Assessment  Areas.  The  FAAs  represent  areas  where  renewable  energy  develop- 
ment or  inclusion  to  the  reserve  design  could  be  implemented  through  an  amendment  to 
the  DRECP,  but  additional  assessment  would  be  needed.  FAAs  do  not  apply  to  Alternative  1. 

Special  Analysis  Areas.  Designating  the  SAAs  as  conservation  would  have  no  impact  to 
this  resource.  Impacts  would  be  the  same  as  those  explained  for  the  Plan-wide 
reserve  design. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered  Activities 
could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  plan  amendment.  However, 
development  of  renewable  energy  on  Variance  Lands  would  not  require  a BLM  Land  Use 
Plan  Amendment  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if 
the  location  were  left  undesignated.  Development  of  the  DRECP  Variance  Lands  would 
impact  transportation  and  public  access  as  it  would  within  DFAs. 
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Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

The  implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well 
as  the  development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other 
lands.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development 
and  conservation  elements  covered  by  the  Plan  would  be  lessened.  First,  the  Plan  incorpo- 
rates CMAs  for  each  alternative,  including  specific  biological  reserve  design  components 
and  LUPA  components.  Also,  the  implementation  of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations  and 
standards  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  project  development.  If  significant  impacts  would 
still  result  after  implementation  of  CMAs  and  compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regula- 
tions, then  specific  mitigation  measures  are  recommended  in  this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  1 (presented  in  Volume  11,  Section  11.4.1.2) 
defines  specific  actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation 
strategy  includes  definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native (see  Section  IV.19.3.2.1.1).  While  the  CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM  lands  only,  this 
analysis  assumes  that  all  CMAs  would  be  applied  also  to  nonfederal  lands. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  would  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  111.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized 
for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.19.3.1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  mitigation  measures 
would  be  applied  to  further  reduce  some  of  the  DRECP's  adverse  impacts.  The  complete  list 
of  mitigation  measures  appears  in  the  analysis  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  (Section 
IV.19.3.2.1.1). 

IV.19.3.3.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design 

The  potential  for  adverse  impacts  within  the  Plan  Area  would  occur  primarily  where  exist- 
ing protected  areas  (159  miles),  BLM  conservation  areas  (630  miles),  and  Conservation 
Planning  Areas  (169  miles)  intersect  with  transportation  and  public  access  facilities. 
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IV.19.3.3.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  on  BLM  Land: 
Alternative  1 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined 
development  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA,  and  the 
impacts  of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.19.3.3.2. 1 Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

The  potential  for  adverse  impacts  within  the  Plan  Area  would  occur  primarily  where  avail- 
able development  areas  intersect  with  BLM  routes  of  travel,  which  would  be  39  miles  for 
solar  energy  development,  less  than  1 mile  for  wind  energy  development,  2 miles  for  geo- 
thermal energy  development,  and  24  miles  for  renewable  energy  transmission  develop- 
ment under  Alternative  1.  The  majority  of  these  impacts  would  be  within  the  CDCA. 

Adverse  impacts  would  also  extend  beyond  the  DFAs,  however,  because  of  increased 
construction  traffic  on  BLM  lands. 

Under  Alternative  1,  BLM's  management  of  transportation  and  public  access  under  the 
laws,  regulations  and  policies  listed  in  Volume  II,  Section  II. 3. 2 would  reduce  the  impacts  of 
renewable  energy  construction. 

Renewable  energy-related  activities  covered  by  the  DRECP  would  be  confined  to  DFAs.  The 
distribution  of  different  renewable  energy  technologies  varies  depending  on  underlying 
factors  particular  to  each  technology.  The  total  area  of  long-term  disturbance  for  each  tech- 
nology under  Alternative  1 is  summarized  in  Volume  II,  Table  II.4-7.  Typical  impacts 
resulting  from  Covered  Activities  are  discussed  in  Section  IV.19.2. 

IV.19.3. 3.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

The  potential  for  impacts  within  the  Plan  Area  would  occur  primarily  where  BLM  conserva- 
tion land  designations  intersect  with  BLM  routes  of  travel,  which  would  be  1,765  miles  for 
NLCS  lands,  5,843  miles  for  ACECs,  813  miles  for  wildlife  allocations,  1,350  miles  for 
SRMAs,  and  125  miles  for  trail  management  corridors  under  Alternative  1.  There  would  be 
no  proposed  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  under  Alternative  1.  The  majority  of 
these  impacts  would  occur  within  the  CDCA. 

Under  Alternative  1,  potential  adverse  impacts  would  occur  to  transportation  and  access 
under  these  BLM  land  designations.  Proposed  ACEC  and  NLCS  designations  could  cause 
adverse  impacts  on  transportation  by  establishing  disturbance  caps  to  conserve  and  pro- 
tect resource  values  and  by  requiring  conservation  area-specific  seasonal  or  year-round 
closures.  Development  in  NLCS  lands  would  be  limited  to  1%  of  total  authorized  distur- 
bance, or  to  the  level  allowed  by  collocated  ACEC/wildlife  allocations,  whichever  is  more 
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restrictive.  Proposed  SRMAs  would  somewhat  offset  this  impact  and  provide  beneficial 
improvements  to  transportation  and  access  for  locations,  depending  on  the  allowable  uses 
within  the  SRMAs.  The  CTTM  CMAs  for  BLM  land  would  minimize  impacts  through  specific 
actions,  as  outlined  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  (see  Section  IV.19.3.2.1.1]. 

IV.19.3.3.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  1 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  1 would  be  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.19.3.3.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

iV. 193.3 A Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  1 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  1 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.19.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only. 

Renewable  energy-related  activities  covered  by  the  DRECP  would  be  confined  to  DFAs.  The 
distribution  of  different  generation  technologies  varies  depending  on  underlying  factors 
particular  to  each  technology.  The  area  of  long-term  disturbance  for  each  technology  is 
summarized  in  Volume  11,  Table  11.3-12.  Typical  impacts  resulting  from  Covered  Activities 
are  discussed  in  Section  IV.19.2. 

The  potential  for  adverse  impacts  for  the  GCP  within  the  Plan  Area  would  occur  primarily 
where  DFAs  intersect  with  transportation  and  public  access,  which  would  be  47  miles  for 
solar  energy  development,  less  than  1 mile  for  wind  energy  development,  6 miles  for  geo- 
thermal energy  development,  and  15  miles  for  renewable  energy  transmission  development 
under  Alternative  1.  Adverse  impacts  would  also  extend  beyond  the  DFAs,  however, 
because  of  increases  in  construction  traffic. 

The  potential  for  adverse  impacts  for  the  GCP  under  Alternative  1 would  occur  primarily 
where  existing  conservation  areas  [4  miles]  and  Conservation  Planning  Areas  [165  miles] 
intersect  with  transportation  and  public  access  facilities. 

IV.19.3.3.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.19. 3.3.5. 1 Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  on  transportation  would  be  the  same 
under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  as  described  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Sec- 
tion IV.19. 3. 1.5,  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area  in  No  Action  Alternative. 
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IV.19.3.3.5.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

There  would  be  no  renewable  energy  impacts  to  transportation  on  BLM  lands  outside  the 
Plan  Area.  The  potential  for  adverse  impacts  outside  the  Plan  Area  would  occur  where 
National  Conservation  Lands  and  ACECs  intersect  with  transportation  and  public  access 
facilities.  Impacts  to  traffic  and  transportation  would  be  limited. 

IV,  19. 3.3. 6 CEQA  Significance  Determination  for  Alternative  1 

TR-1:  Plan  components  would  modify  local  circulation  patterns  or  degrade  the  per- 
formance of  the  local  road  network.  Renewable  energy  facility  development  would 
increase  traffic  that  could  cause  short-term  transportation  disruptions.  The  movement  of 
commuting  construction  workers  and  equipment  and  materials  deliveries  to  each  site 
would  cause  a small  decrease  in  the  level  of  service  of  roadways  and  highways  during 
construction.  Existing  regulations  requiring  permits  for  travel  and  encroachment  on  the 
road  network  would  reduce  this  impact.  Mitigation  Measures  TR-la,  TR-lb,  TR-lc,  and 
TR-ld  identified  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  Section  IV.19. 3. 2. 1.1  would  reduce  the 
impact  to  a less  than  significant  level  by  implementing  transportation  planning  strategies 
and  traffic  control  measures  that  would  manage  vehicle  trips  and  provide  necessary 
improvements  to  the  road  network. 

TR-2:  Plan  components  would  alter  the  availability  or  accessibility  of  BLM  routes  of 
travel.  Closure  of  large  development  sites  and  establishment  of  additional  conservation 
lands  would  disrupt  access  to  lands  along  local  roads  or  restrict  public  access  to  lands  near 
the  sites.  This  impact  would  decrease  the  availability  of  BLM  travel  routes.  This  impact 
would  be  somewhat  offset  by  establishing  new  corridors  and  access  roads  for  transmission 
lines,  which  would  provide  improvements  to  transportation  and  access.  Existing  regula- 
tions and  CMAs  to  ensure  implementation  of  CTTM  for  BLM  land  would  reduce  the  impact 
of  site  closures.  Mitigation  Measures  TR-2a,  TR-2b,  and  TR-2c  identified  for  the  Preferred 
Alternative  in  Section  IV.19. 3. 2. 1.1  would  reduce  the  impact  to  a less  than  significant  level 
by  preserving  access  and  ensuring  proper  construction  or  restoration  of  travel  routes. 

TR-3:  Plan  components  would  result  in  substantial  traffic  volumes  on  highway  seg- 
ments designated  as  part  of  a Congestion  Management  Plan  (CMP).  Renewable  energy 
facility  development  would  generate  traffic  to  and  from  project  sites.  However,  traffic 
levels  would  not  be  substantial  when  compared  to  the  road  network's  capacity,  and 
project-related  traffic  would  generally  be  outside  the  urban  environments  that  are  the  pri- 
mary focus  of  congestion  management  programs.  Existing  regulations  would  ensure  that 
this  impact  remains  less  than  significant,  so  no  mitigation  is  required. 
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TR-4:  Plan  components  would  increase  hazards  and  the  risk  for  a traffic  incident  or 
inhibit  emergency  response.  Traffic  related  to  renewable  energy  development  could 
inhibit  emergency  response  and  adversely  affect  emergency  service  response  times.  Addi- 
tionally, construction  activity  could  inadvertently  cause  damage  to  roadway  surfaces  or 
deterioration  of  existing  pavement.  Mitigation  Measures  TR-4a,  TR-4b,  and  TR-4c  identified 
for  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  Section  IV.19.3.2.1.1  would  reduce  the  impact  to  a less  than 
significant  level  by  ensuring  on-site  laydown  and  staging,  providing  controlled  access  to 
sites,  and  repairing  wear  and  tear. 

IV.19.3.3.7  Comparison  of  Alternative  1 with  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  1V.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  1 with 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.19.3. 3.7.1  Alternative  1 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  Plan-wide  DRECP 

Total  potential  adverse  impacts  on  transportation  and  public  access  from  renewable  energy 
development  under  Alternative  1 would  be  52  miles  for  solar  energy  development  and  22 
miles  for  renewable  energy  transmission  development,  which  would  be  greater  than  under 
the  Preferred  Alternative.  Total  potential  adverse  impacts  on  transportation  and  public 
access  would  be  less  than  1 mile  for  wind  energy  development  and  6 miles  for  geothermal 
energy  development,  which  would  be  less  than  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Total  potential  adverse  impacts  on  transportation  and  public  access  from  proposed  BLM 
conservation  areas  [630  miles)  and  Conservation  Planning  Areas  [169  miles)  would  be  less 
extensive  under  Alternative  1 than  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.19.3.3.7.2  Alternative  1 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  BLM  Land  Use 
Plan  Amendment 

Total  potential  adverse  impacts  on  BLM  routes  of  travel  from  renewable  energy  develop- 
ment would  be  less  under  Alternative  1 than  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  wind 
energy  development  and  geothermal  energy  development,  but  greater  under  Alternative  1 
for  solar  energy  development  and  renewable  energy  transmission  development.  Transmis- 
sion development  may  also  have  beneficial  effects  that  offset  the  impacts  of  development 
on  BLM  routes. 

Total  potential  adverse  impacts  on  BLM  routes  of  travel  from  proposed  BLM  conservation 
land  designations  within  the  Plan  Area  would  be  greater  under  Alternative  1 than  under 
the  Preferred  Alternative  for  NLCS  lands  [1,747  miles)  and  trail  management  corridors 
[125  miles),  but  less  under  Alternative  1 than  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  ACECs 
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(5,843  miles},  wildlife  allocations  (813  miles),  and  SRMAs  (1,350  miles).  There  would  be  no 
proposed  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  under  Alternative  1. 

IV.19.3.3.7.3  Alternative  1 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  Natural  Community 
Conservation  Plan 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  1 are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section  IV.19.3.3.1 
for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  Alternative  1 with  the  No  Action 
Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  for  Plan-wide  DRECP. 

IV.19.3.3.7.4  Alternative  1 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  General 
Conservation  Plan 

Total  potential  adverse  impacts  on  BLM  travel  routes  from  proposed  DFAs  and  conserva- 
tion for  the  GCP  would  be  greater  under  Alternative  1 than  under  the  Preferred  Alternative 
for  solar  energy  development  (48  miles)  and  renewable  energy  transmission  development 
(15  miles),  roughly  the  same  for  geothermal  energy  development  (6  miles),  and  less  for 
wind  energy  development  (less  than  1 mile). 

Total  potential  adverse  impacts  for  the  GCP  on  transportation  and  public  access  from  pro- 
posed Conservation  Planning  Areas  (169  miles)  would  be  greater  under  Alternative  1 than 
under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.19.3.4  Alternative  2 

IV.  19.3.4.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  2 

IV.19.3.4.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

Impact  TR-1:  Plan  components  would  modify  local  circulation  patterns  or  degrade  the 
performance  of  the  local  road  network. 

These  impacts  would  occur  mostly  during  project  construction,  but  would  also  likely  occur 
during  development  and  decommissioning.  The  proximity  of  a renewable  energy  facility  to 
major  roads  will  determine  to  some  extent  the  traffic  congestion  problemiS  anticipated 
from  commuting  construction  workers.  The  movement  of  equipment  and  materials  to  sites 
during  construction  would  cause  a small  decrease  in  the  level  of  service  of  local  roadways. 
The  impact  to  local  primary  and  secondary  road  networks  from  shipments  of  materials 
would  likely  be  minimal.  Transportation  activities  during  renewable  energy  production 
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would  involve  commuting  workers,  material  shipments  to  and  from  the  facility,  and  on-site 
work  and  travel.  The  impact  on  the  local  transportation  network  from  the  level  of  trans- 
portation activity  during  renewable  energy  production  and  operation  would  be  minimal. 
With  some  exceptions,  transportation  activities  during  site  decommissioning  and  reclama- 
tion would  be  similar  to  those  during  site  development  and  construction. 

Linear  transportation  features  within  the  DFAs  under  Alternative  2 include  28  miles  for 
solar  energy  development,  3 miles  for  wind  energy  development,  7 miles  for  geothermal 
energy  development,  and  23  miles  for  transmission  development.  Adverse  impacts  would 
extend  beyond  the  DFAs,  however,  due  to  increases  in  construction  traffic. 

Roads  most  likely  to  see  an  increase  in  traffic  related  to  renewable  energy  development 
under  Alternative  2 include  1-8, 1-10, 1-40,  U.S.  395,  and  SRs  202,  58, 14, 138, 18,  247, 136, 
111,86,115,  and  98. 

Traffic  generated  by  solar  energy  and  geothermal  energy  development  within  DFAs  would 
be  highest  in  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea.  The  West  Mojave  and 
Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  subarea  would  see  the  highest  impacts  on  transportation  and 
public  access. 

The  linear  miles  of  transportation  and  public  access  facilities  within  available  areas  of 
solar,  wind,  and  geothermal  energy  and  transmission  development  for  all  ecoregion  sub- 
areas  under  Alternative  2 are  shown  in  Table  R2. 19-17  in  Appendix  R2.19. 

Impact  TR-2:  Plan  components  would  alter  the  availability  or  accessibility  ofBLM 
routes  of  travel. 

Development  of  renewable  energy  projects  and  implementing  conservation  strategies  would 
disrupt  accessibility  to  lands  along  local  roads  or  restrict  public  access  to  lands  surround- 
ing renewable  energy  project  sites.  Closure  of  large  sites  for  development  or  conservation 
would  decrease  availability  ofBLM  travel  routes  and  impede  travel  to  or  from  off-site  loca- 
tions. Transmission  development  would  somewhat  offset  the  impact  of  closures  by  estab- 
lishing new  corridors  and  access  roads  for  transmission  lines  through  the  Plan  Area.  This 
impact  depends  on  the  location  of  each  project,  the  conservation  lands,  and  transmission; 
however,  typical  mitigation  would  support  the  use  and  maintenance  of  existing  BLM  roads 
and  provide  alternate  replacement  routes  that  ensure  continued  access  to  previously 
accessible  public  lands. 
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Impact  TR-3:  Plan  components  would  result  in  substantial  traffic  volumes  on  highway 
segments  designated  as  part  of  a Congestion  Management  Plan  (CMP). 

Renewable  energy  facility  development  would  generate  traffic  to  and  from  project  sites, 
but  the  traffic  levels  would  not  be  substantial  when  compared  to  the  road  network's 
capacity.  As  described  for  the  Preferred  Alternative,  in  Section  IV.19. 3. 2. 1.1,  development 
under  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  not  substantially  affect  any  principal  roads  or  high- 
way segments  included  in  a Congestion  Management  Plan. 

Impact  TR-4:  Plan  components  would  increase  hazards  and  the  risk  for  a traffic  inci- 
dent or  inhibit  emergency  response. 

Development  of  renewable  energy  projects  and  transmission  would  create  traffic  that 
could  temporarily  inhibit  emergency  response  during  construction  or  adversely  affect 
emergency  service  response  times.  New  road  hazards  could  also  be  introduced  by  creating 
new  site  entries  and  exits  or  by  inadvertently  causing  damage  to  roadway  surfaces.  Road 
improvements  or  repairs  to  roadways  would  be  supervised  by  local  jurisdictions  to  ensure 
traffic  safety.  Implementing  traffic  controls  and  measures  to  avoid  or  repair  wear  and  tear 
from  construction  traffic  would  avoid  the  adverse  effects  of  this  impact. 

Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

Future  Assessment  Areas.  Lands  within  FAAs  are  neither  reserve  lands  nor  DFAs;  they 
are  simply  areas  that  are  deferred  for  future  assessment.  The  future  assessment  will  deter- 
mine their  suitability  for  renewable  energy  development  or  for  ecological  conservation.  If 
renewable  energy  development  occurs  on  FAA  lands,  a Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  would 
not  be  required.  FAAs  for  each  alternative  are  shown  in  Table  IV.1-2  and  Figure  II. 5-1  for 
Alternative  2 in  Volume  II.  The  FAAs  represent  areas  where  renewable  energy  develop- 
ment or  inclusion  to  the  reserve  design  could  be  implemented  through  an  amendment  to 
the  DRECP,  but  additional  assessment  would  be  needed. 

Because  most  of  the  FAAs  are  presented  as  "undesignated  areas"  in  the  action  alternatives, 
there  would  be  no  difference  between  the  FAAs  in  the  Preferred  Alternative  except  that 
renewable  development  in  an  FAA  would  not  require  a BLM  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  so 
the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  location  were 
left  undesignated.  Development  of  the  FAAs  would  impact  transportation  and  public  access 
as  it  would  within  DFAs. 

Special  Analysis  Areas.  Designating  the  SAAs  as  development  would  result  in  impacts 
similar  to  those  identified  for  the  DFAs  for  the  Plan-wide  Impacts. 
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DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered  Activities 
could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  plan  amendment.  However, 
development  of  renewable  energy  on  Variance  Lands  would  not  require  a BLM  Land  Use 
Plan  Amendment  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if 
the  location  were  left  undesignated.  Development  of  the  DRECP  Variance  Lands  would 
impact  transportation  and  public  access  as  it  would  within  DFAs. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

The  implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well 
as  the  development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other 
lands.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development 
and  conservation  elements  covered  by  the  Plan  would  be  lessened.  First,  the  Plan  incorpo- 
rates CMAs  for  each  alternative,  including  specific  biological  reserve  design  components 
and  LUPA  components.  Also,  the  implementation  of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations  and 
standards  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  project  development.  If  significant  impacts  would 
still  result  after  implementation  of  CMAs  and  compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regula- 
tions, then  specific  mitigation  measures  are  recommended  in  this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  2 [presented  in  Volume  II,  Section  II. 5. 1.2) 
defines  specific  actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation 
strategy  includes  definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native [see  Section  IV.19. 3. 2. 1.1).  While  the  CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM  lands  only,  this 
analysis  assumes  that  all  CMAs  would  be  applied  also  to  nonfederal  lands. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  would  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  III.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized 
above  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.19. 3. 1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  mitigation  measures 
would  be  applied  to  further  reduce  some  of  the  DRECP’s  adverse  impacts.  The  complete  list 
of  mitigation  measures  appears  in  the  analysis  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  [Section 
IV.19.3.2.1.1). 
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IV.19.3.4.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design 

The  potential  for  adverse  impacts  within  the  Plan  Area  would  occur  primarily  where  exist- 
ing protected  areas  (159  miles],  BLM  conservation  areas  [762  miles],  and  Conservation 
Planning  Areas  (152  miles]  intersect  with  transportation  and  public  access  facilities. 
Approximately  45%  of  transportation  and  public  access  facilities  in  the  Plan  Area  would 
intersect  with  the  Reserve  Design  Lands  in  Alternative  2. 

IV.  19.3.4. 2 Impacts  of  DRECP  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  on  BLM  Land: 
Alternative  2 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA;  the  streamlined 
development  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA,  and  the 
impacts  of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.19.3.4.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

The  potential  for  adverse  impacts  within  the  Plan  Area  would  occur  primarily  where  avail- 
able development  areas  intersect  with  BLM  routes  of  travel,  which  would  be  80  miles  for 
solar  energy  development,  15  miles  for  wind  energy  development,  9 miles  for  geothermal 
energy  development,  and  28  miles  for  transmission  development  under  Alternative  2.  The 
majority  of  these  impacts  would  be  within  the  CDCA.  Adverse  impacts  would  also  extend 
beyond  the  available  development  areas,  however,  because  of  increases  in  construction 
traffic  on  BLM  lands. 

Under  Alternative  2,  BLM's  management  of  transportation  and  public  access  under  the 
laws,  regulations  and  policies  listed  in  Volume  11,  Section  11.3.2  would  reduce  the  impacts  of 
renewable  energy  construction. 

Renewable  energy-related  activities  covered  by  the  DRECP  would  be  confined  to  DFAs.  The 
distribution  of  different  generation  technologies  varies  depending  on  underlying  factors 
particular  to  each  technology.  The  total  area  of  long-term  disturbance  for  each  technology 
under  Alternative  2 is  summarized  in  Volume  11,  Table  II. 5-7.  Typical  impacts  resulting 
from  Covered  Activities  are  discussed  in  Section  IV.19. 2.  CMAs  are  listed  in  Volume  II, 
Section  II. 3. 2. 

IV.19.3.4.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

The  potential  for  impacts  within  the  Plan  Area  would  occur  primarily  where  the  BLM  con- 
servation land  designations  intersect  with  BLM  routes  of  travel,  which  would  be  9,409 
miles  for  NLCS  lands,  581  miles  for  ACECs,  less  than  1 mile  for  wildlife  allocations,  758 
miles  for  SRMAs,  236  miles  for  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics,  and  2,903  miles  for 
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trail  management  corridors  under  Alternative  2.  The  majority  of  these  impacts  would  be 
within  the  CDCA. 

Under  Alternative  2,  potential  adverse  impacts  would  occur  to  transportation  and  access 
under  these  BLM  land  designations.  Proposed  ACEC  and  NLCS  designations  could  cause 
adverse  impacts  by  establishing  disturbance  caps  to  conserve  and  protect  resource  values 
and  by  requiring  seasonal  or  year-round  route  closures  in  specific  conservation  areas. 
Development  in  NLCS  lands  would  be  limited  to  0.25%  of  total  authorized  disturbance,  or 
to  the  level  allowed  by  collocated  ACEC/wildlife  allocations,  whichever  is  more  restrictive. 
Proposed  SRMAs  would  somewhat  offset  this  impact  and  provide  beneficial  improvements 
to  transportation  and  access  for  locations,  depending  on  allowable  uses  within  the  SRMAs. 
The  CTTM  CMAs  for  BLM  land  would  minimize  impacts  through  specific  actions,  as 
outlined  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  (Section  IV.19.3.2.1.1]. 

IV.  19.3.4.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  2 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  2 would  be  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.19. 3. 4.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

IV.  19.3.4.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  2 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  2 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.19. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only. 

Renewable  energy-related  activities  covered  by  the  DRECP  would  be  confined  to  DFAs.  The 
distribution  of  different  generation  technologies  varies  depending  on  underlying  factors 
particular  to  each  technology.  The  area  of  long-term  disturbance  for  each  technology  is 
summarized  in  Volume  II,  Table  II.3-12.  Typical  impacts  resulting  from  Covered  Activities 
are  discussed  in  Section  IV.19. 2. 

The  potential  for  adverse  impacts  for  the  GCP  within  the  Plan  Area  would  occur  primarily 
where  DFAs  intersect  with  transportation  and  public  access,  which  would  be  24  miles  for 
solar  energy  development,  2 miles  for  wind  energy  development,  6 miles  for  geothermal 
energy  development,  and  15  miles  for  transmission  development  under  Alternative  2. 
Adverse  impacts  would  also  extend  beyond  the  DFAs  because  of  increases  in 
construction  traffic. 

The  potential  for  adverse  impacts  for  the  GCP  under  Alternative  2 would  occur  primarily 
where  the  existing  conservation  areas  (4  miles}  and  Conservation  Planning  Areas  (149 
miles)  intersect  with  transportation  and  public  access  facilities. 
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IV. 19. 3. 4.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.19.3.4.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  on  transportation  would  be  the  same 
under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  as  described  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Sec- 
tion IV.19.3.1.5,  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area  in  No  Action  Alternative. 

IV.19.3.4.5.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  potential  for  adverse  impacts  outside  the  Plan  Area  would  occur  where  National  Con- 
servation Lands  and  ACECs  intersect  with  transportation  and  public  access  facilities 
Impacts  to  traffic  and  transportation  would  be  limited. 

IV.19.3.4.6  CEQA  Significance  Determination  for  Alternative  2 

TR-1:  Plan  components  would  modify  local  circulation  patterns  or  degrade  the  per- 
formance of  the  local  road  network.  Renewable  energy  facility  development  would  gene- 
rate traffic  that  could  cause  short-term  transportation  disruptions.  The  movement  of 
commuting  construction  workers  and  equipment  and  materials  deliveries  to  each  site 
would  cause  a small  decrease  in  the  level  of  service  of  roadways  and  highways  during 
construction.  Existing  regulations  that  require  permits  for  travel  and  encroachment  on  the 
road  network  would  reduce  this  impact.  Mitigation  Measures  TR-la,  TR-lb,  TR-lc,  and 
TR-ld  identified  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  Section  IV.19. 3. 2. 1.1  would  reduce  the 
impact  to  a less  than  significant  level  by  implementing  transportation  planning  strategies 
and  traffic  control  measures  that  would  manage  vehicle  trips  and  provide  necessary 
improvements  to  the  road  network. 

TR-2:  Plan  components  would  alter  the  availability  or  accessibility  of  BLM  routes  of 
travel.  Closure  of  large  development  sites  and  establishment  of  additional  conservation 
lands  would  disrupt  access  to  lands  along  local  roads  or  restrict  public  access  to  lands  near 
project  sites.  This  impact  would  decrease  availability  of  BLM  travel  routes.  This  impact 
would  be  somewhat  offset  by  establishing  new  corridors  and  access  roads  for  transmission 
lines,  which  would  provide  improvements  to  transportation  and  access.  Existing  regula- 
tions and  CMAs  that  ensure  implementation  of  CTTM  for  BLM  land  would  reduce  the 
impact  of  site  closures.  Mitigation  Measures  TR-2a,  TR-2b,  and  TR-2c  identified  for  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative  in  Section  IV.19. 3. 2. 1.1  would  reduce  the  impact  to  a less  than  significant 
level  by  preserving  access  and  ensuring  proper  construction  or  restoration  of  travel  routes. 

TR-3:  Plan  components  would  result  in  substantial  traffic  volumes  on  highway  seg- 
ments designated  as  part  of  a Congestion  Management  Plan  (CMP).  Renewable  energy 
facility  development  would  generate  traffic  to  and  from  project  sites.  However,  traffic 
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levels  would  not  be  substantial  when  compared  to  the  road  network's  capacity,  and 
project-related  traffic  would  generally  be  outside  the  urban  environments  that  are  the  pri- 
mary focus  of  congestion  management  programs.  Existing  regulations  would  ensure  that 
this  impact  remains  less  than  significant,  so  no  mitigation  is  required. 

TR-4:  Plan  components  would  increase  hazards  and  the  risk  for  a traffic  incident  or 
inhibit  emergency  response.  Traffic  from  renewable  energy  development  could  inhibit 
emergency  response  and  adversely  affect  emergency  service  response  times.  Additionally, 
construction  activity  could  inadvertently  cause  damage  to  roadway  surfaces  or 
deterioration  of  the  existing  pavement.  Mitigation  Measures  TR-4a,  TR-4b,  and  TR-4c  iden- 
tified for  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  Section  IV.19.3.2.1.1  would  reduce  the  impact  to  a 
less  than  significant  level  by  ensuring  on-site  laydown  and  staging,  providing  controlled 
access  to  sites,  and  repairing  wear  and  tear. 

IV.19.3.4.7  Comparison  of  Alternative  2 With  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  IV.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  2 with 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.19.3.4.7.1  Alternative  2 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  Plan-wide  DRECP 

Total  potential  adverse  impacts  on  transportation  and  public  access  from  renewable  energy 
development  under  Alternative  2 would  be  28  miles  for  solar  energy  development,  which 
would  be  less  than  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Total  potential  adverse  impacts  on 
transportation  and  public  access  would  be  3 miles  for  wind  energy  development  and  7 
miles  for  geothermal  energy  development,  which  would  be  greater  under  Alternative  2 
than  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Impacts  from  geothermal  energy  development  would 
be  the  same  for  Alternative  2 and  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Total  potential  adverse  impacts  on  transportation  and  public  access  from  proposed  BLM 
conservation  areas  [762  miles)  and  Conservation  Planning  Areas  [152  miles)  would  be 
more  extensive  under  Alternative  2 than  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.19.3.4.7. 2 Alternative  2 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  BLM  Land  Use 
Plan  Amendment 

Total  potential  adverse  impacts  on  BLM  travel  routes  would  be  greater  under  Alternative  2 
than  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  solar  energy  development  [80  miles),  wind  energy 
development  [15  miles),  and  transmission  development  [28  miles),  but  would  be  the  same 
as  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  geothermal  energy  development  [9  miles).  Trans- 
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mission  development  may  also  have  beneficial  effects  that  offset  the  impacts  of  develop- 
ment on  BLM  routes. 

Total  potential  adverse  impacts  on  BLM  routes  of  travel  from  proposed  BLM  conservation 
land  designations  within  the  Plan  Area  would  be  greater  under  Alternative  2 than  under 
the  Preferred  Alternative  for  NLCS  lands  (9,409  miles]  and  trail  management  corridors 
(2,903  miles),  but  less  under  Alternative  2 than  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  ACECs 
(581  miles),  wildlife  allocations  (less  than  1 mile),  and  SRMAs  (758  miles).  Lands  with  wil- 
derness characteristics  would  be  the  same  for  both  Alternative  2 and  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.19. 3.4.7. 3 Alternative  2 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  Natural  Community 
Conservation  Plan 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  2 are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.19. 3. 4.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  Alternative  2 with  the 
Preferred  Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  for  Plan-wide  DRECP. 

IV.19.3.4.7.4  Alternative  2 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  General 
Conservation  Plan 

Total  potential  adverse  impacts  on  BLM  routes  of  travel  from  proposed  DFAs  and  conserva- 
tion for  the  GCP  would  be  less  under  the  Alternative  2 than  under  the  Preferred  Alternative 
for  solar  energy  development  (24  miles),  greater  for  transmission  development  (15  miles) 
and  roughly  the  same  for  wind  energy  development  (2  miles),  and  geothermal  energy 
development  (6  miles). 

Total  potential  adverse  impacts  on  transportation  and  public  access  for  the  GCP  from  pro- 
posed Conservation  Planning  Areas  (149  miles)  would  be  greater  under  Alternative  2 than 
under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
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IV.19.3.5  Alternative  3 

IV.19.3.5.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  3 

IV.19.3.5.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

Impact  TR-1:  Plan  components  would  modijy  local  circulation  patterns  or  degrade  the 
performance  of  the  local  road  network. 

The  impacts  would  occur  mostly  during  project  construction,  but  would  also  likely  occur 
during  development  and  decommissioning.  The  proximity  of  a renewable  energy  facility  to 
major  roads  will  determine  to  some  extent  traffic  congestion  problems  anticipated  from 
commuting  construction  workers.  The  movement  of  other  equipment  and  materials  to  the 
site  during  construction  would  cause  a small  decrease  in  the  level  of  service  of  local  road- 
ways. The  impact  to  local  primary  and  secondary  road  networks  from  shipments  of  mate- 
rials would  likely  be  minimal.  Transportation  activities  during  renewable  energy  produc- 
tion would  include  commuting  workers,  material  shipments  to  and  from  the  facility,  and 
on-site  work  and  travel.  The  impact  on  local  transportation  networks  would  be  minimal. 
With  some  exceptions,  transportation  activities  during  site  decommissioning  and  reclama- 
tion would  be  similar  to  those  during  site  development  and  construction. 

Linear  transportation  features  within  DFAs  under  Alternative  3 include  42  miles  for  solar 
energy  development,  1 mile  for  wind  energy  development,  6 miles  for  geothermal  energy 
development,  and  20  miles  for  transmission  development.  Adverse  impacts  would  extend 
beyond  the  DFAs,  however,  due  to  the  increases  in  construction  traffic. 

Roads  most  likely  to  see  an  increase  in  traffic  under  Alternative  3 include  1-8, 1-IO,  1-40,  and 
SRs  58, 14, 138, 18,  247,  111,  86, 115,  and  98. 

Traffic  generated  by  solar  energy  and  geothermal  energy  development  within  DFAs  would 
be  highest  in  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea.  The  West  Mojave  and  Eastern 
Slopes  ecoregion  subarea  would  see  the  highest  impacts  to  transportation  and  public 
access  from  transmission  projects. 

The  linear  miles  of  transportation  and  public  access  facilities  within  available  areas  of 
solar,  wind,  and  geothermal  energy  and  transmission  development  for  all  ecoregion  sub- 
areas  under  Alternative  3 are  shown  in  Table  R2. 19-23  in  Appendix  R2.19. 
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Impact  TR-2:  Plan  components  would  alter  the  availability  or  accessibility  ofBLM 
routes  of  travel. 

Development  of  renewable  energy  projects  and  implementing  conservation  strategies  would 
disrupt  accessibility  along  local  roads  or  restrict  public  access  to  lands  surrounding  project 
sites.  Closure  of  large  sites  for  development  or  conservation  would  decrease  the  availability 
of  BLM  travel  routes  and  inhibit  travel  to  or  from  off-site  locations.  Transmission  develop- 
ment would  somewhat  offset  the  impact  of  closures  by  establishing  new  corridors  and 
access  roads  through  the  Plan  Area.  This  impact  depends  on  the  location  of  each  project, 
the  conservation  lands,  and  transmission;  however,  typical  mitigation  is  available  to  sup- 
port the  use  and  maintenance  of  existing  BLM  roads  and  provide  alternate  replacement 
routes  that  ensure  continued  access  to  previously  accessible  public  lands. 

Impact  TR-3:  Plan  components  would  result  in  substantial  traffic  volumes  on  highway 
segments  designated  as  part  of  a Congestion  Management  Plan  (CMP). 

Renewable  energy  facility  development  would  generate  traffic  to  and  from  project  sites, 
but  the  traffic  levels  would  not  be  substantial  when  compared  to  the  road  network's 
capacity.  As  described  for  the  Preferred  Alternative,  in  Section  IV.19. 3. 2. 1.1,  development 
under  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  not  substantially  affect  any  principal  roads  or  high- 
way segments  included  in  a Congestion  Management  Plan. 

Impact  TR-4:  Plan  components  would  increase  hazards  and  the  risk  for  a traffic  inci- 
dent or  inhibit  emergency  response. 

Development  of  renewable  energy  projects  and  transmission  would  create  traffic  that 
could  temporarily  inhibit  emergency  response  during  project  construction.  New  road  haz- 
ards could  also  be  introduced  by  creating  new  site  entries  and  exits  or  by  inadvertently 
causing  damage  to  roadway  surfaces.  Road  improvements  to  ensure  site  access  or  potential 
damage  to  roadways  would  be  supervised  by  local  jurisdictions  to  ensure  that  the  site  does 
not  affect  traffic  safety.  Implementing  traffic  controls  and  measures  to  avoid  or  repair  wear 
and  tear  from  construction  traffic  would  avoid  the  adverse  effects  of  this  impact. 

Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

Future  Assessment  Areas.  Lands  within  FAAs  are  neither  reserve  lands  nor  DFAs;  they 
are  simply  areas  that  are  deferred  for  future  assessment.  The  future  assessment  will  deter- 
mine their  suitability  for  renewable  energy  development  or  for  ecological  conservation.  If 
renewable  energy  development  occurs  on  FAA  lands,  a Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  would 
not  be  required.  FAAs  for  each  alternative  are  included  and  located  as  shown  in  Table 
IV.1-2  and  Figure  II. 6-1  for  Alternative  3 in  Volume  II.  The  FAAs  represent  areas  where 
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renewable  energy  development  or  inclusion  to  the  reserve  design  could  be  implemented 
through  an  amendment  to  the  DRECP,  but  additional  assessment  would  be  needed. 

Because  most  of  the  FAAs  are  presented  as  "undesignated  areas"  in  the  action  alternatives, 
there  would  be  no  difference  between  the  FAAs  in  the  Preferred  Alternative  except  that 
renewable  development  in  an  FAA  would  not  require  a BLM  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  so 
the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  location  were 
left  undesignated.  Development  of  the  FAAs  would  impact  transportation  and  public  access 
as  it  would  within  DFAs. 

Special  Analysis  Areas.  Designating  the  SAAs  as  conservation  would  have  no  impact  to 
this  resource.  Impacts  would  be  the  same  as  those  explained  for  the  Plan-wide 
reserve  design. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered  Activities 
could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  plan  amendment.  However, 
development  of  renewable  energy  on  Variance  Lands  would  not  require  a BLM  Land  Use 
Plan  Amendment,  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if 
the  location  were  left  undesignated.  Development  of  the  DRECP  Variance  Lands  would 
impact  transportation  and  public  access  as  it  would  within  DFAs. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

The  implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well 
as  the  development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other 
lands.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development 
and  conservation  elements  covered  by  the  Plan  would  be  lessened.  First,  the  Plan  incorpo- 
rates CMAs  for  each  alternative,  including  specific  biological  reserve  design  components 
and  LUPA  components.  Also,  the  implementation  of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations  and 
standards  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  project  development.  If  significant  impacts  would 
still  result  after  implementation  of  CMAs  and  compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regula- 
tions, then  specific  mitigation  measures  are  recommended  in  this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  3 [presented  in  Volume  II,  Section  11.6.1.2) 
defines  specific  actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation 
strategy  includes  definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native [see  Section  IV.19. 3. 2. 1.1).  While  the  CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM  lands  only,  this 
analysis  assumes  that  all  CMAs  would  be  applied  also  to  nonfederal  lands. 
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Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  would  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  111.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized 
for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.19.3. 1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  mitigation  measures 
would  be  applied  to  further  reduce  some  of  the  DRECP's  adverse  impacts.  The  complete  list 
of  mitigation  measures  appears  in  the  analysis  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  (Section 
IV.19.3.2.1.1]. 

IV.19. 3.5. 1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design 

The  potential  for  adverse  impacts  within  the  Plan  Area  would  occur  primarily  where  exist- 
ing protected  areas  (159  miles),  BLM  conservation  areas  (711  miles),  and  Conservation 
Planning  Areas  (144  miles)  intersect  with  transportation  and  public  access  facilities. 

IV.19.3.5.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  on  BLM  Land: 
Alternative  3 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined 
development  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA,  and  the 
impacts  of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.19.3. 5.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

The  potential  for  adverse  impacts  within  the  Plan  Area  would  occur  primarily  where  avail- 
able development  areas  intersect  with  BLM  routes  of  travel,  which  would  be  65  miles  for 
solar  energy  development,  3 miles  for  wind  energy  development,  8 miles  for  geothermal 
energy  development,  and  22  miles  for  transmission  development  under  Alternative  3.  The 
majority  of  these  impacts  would  occur  within  the  CDCA.  Adverse  impacts  would  also 
extend  beyond  the  available  development  areas,  however,  because  of  increases  in  construc- 
tion traffic  on  BLM  lands. 

Under  Alternative  3,  BLM's  management  of  transportation  and  public  access  under  the 
laws,  regulations  and  policies  listed  in  Volume  II,  Section  II. 3. 2 would  reduce  the  impacts  of 
renewable  energy  construction. 
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Renewable  energy-related  activities  would  be  confined  to  DFAs.  The  distribution  of  differ- 
ent generation  technologies  varies  depending  on  underlying  factors  particular  to  each  tech- 
nology. The  total  area  of  long-term  disturbance  for  each  technology  under  Alternative  3 is 
summarized  in  Volume  11,  Table  11.6-7.  Typical  impacts  resulting  from  Covered  Activities 
are  discussed  in  Section  IV.19. 2. 

IV.19.3.5.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

The  potential  for  impacts  within  the  Plan  Area  would  occur  primarily  where  the  BLM  con- 
servation land  designations  intersect  with  BLM  routes  of  travel,  which  would  be  5,464 
miles  for  NLCS  lands,  3,350  miles  for  ACECs,  15  miles  for  wildlife  allocations,  1,126  miles 
for  SRMAs,  279  miles  for  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics,  and  2,903  miles  for  trail 
management  corridors  under  Alternative  3.  The  majority  of  these  impacts  would  occur 
within  the  CDCA. 

Under  Alternative  3,  potential  adverse  impacts  would  occur  to  transportation  and  access 
under  these  BLM  land  designations.  Proposed  ACEC  and  NLCS  designations  could  cause 
adverse  impacts  to  transportation  by  establishing  disturbance  caps  that  conserve  and  pro- 
tect the  resource  values  and  by  requiring  seasonal  or  year-round  route  closures  in  specific 
conservation  areas.  Development  in  NLCS  lands  would  be  limited  to  0.25%  of  total  author- 
ized disturbance,  or  to  the  level  allowed  by  collocated  ACEC/wildlife  allocations,  whichever 
is  more  restrictive.  Proposed  SRMAs  would  somewhat  offset  this  impact  and  provide 
improvements  to  transportation  and  access  for  locations  depending  on  the  allowable  uses 
within  the  SRMAs.  The  CTTM  CMAs  for  BLM  lands  would  minimize  impacts  through  spe- 
cific actions,  as  outlined  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  [Section  IV.19. 3. 2. 1.1). 

IV.19.3.53  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  3 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  3 would  be  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.19. 3. 5.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

IV.19.3.5.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Rian:  Alternative  3 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  3 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.19. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only. 

Renewable  energy-related  activities  covered  by  the  DRECP  would  be  confined  to  DFAs.  The 
distribution  of  different  generation  technologies  varies  depending  on  underlying  factors 
particular  to  each  technology.  The  area  of  long-term  disturbance  for  each  technology  is 
summarized  in  Volume  II,  Table  II. 3-12.  Typical  impacts  resulting  from  Covered  Activities 
are  discussed  in  Section  IV.19. 2. 
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The  potential  for  adverse  impacts  for  the  GCP  within  the  Plan  Area  would  occur  primarily 
where  DFAs  intersect  with  transportation  and  public  access,  which  would  be  37  miles  for 
solar  energy  development,  1 mile  for  wind  energy  development,  5 miles  for  geothermal 
energy  development,  and  14  miles  for  transmission  development  under  Alternative  3. 
Adverse  impacts  would  also  extend  beyond  the  DFAs,  however,  because  of  increases  in 
construction  traffic. 

The  potential  for  adverse  impacts  for  the  GCP  under  Alternative  3 would  occur  primarily 
where  existing  conservation  areas  (4  miles]  and  Conservation  Planning  Areas  (141  miles] 
intersect  with  transportation  and  public  access  facilities. 

IV.19.3.5.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.19.3. 5.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  on  transportation  would  be  the  same 
under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  as  described  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Sec- 
tion IV.19.3.1.5  (Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area  in  No  Action  Alternative]. 

IV.19.3.5.5.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

There  would  be  no  renewable  energy  impacts  to  transportation  on  BLM  lands  outside  the 
Plan  Area.  The  potential  for  adverse  impacts  outside  the  Plan  Area  would  occur  where 
National  Conservation  Lands  and  ACECs  intersect  with  transportation  and  public  access 
facilities.  Impacts  to  traffic  and  transportation  would  be  minimal. 

IV.19.3.5.6  CEQA  Significance  Determination  for  Alternative  3 

TR-1:  Plan  components  would  modify  local  circulation  patterns  or  degrade  the  per- 
formance of  the  local  road  network.  Renewable  energy  facility  development  would  gene- 
rate traffic  that  could  cause  short-term  transportation  disruptions.  The  movement  of 
commuting  construction  workers  and  equipment  and  materials  deliveries  to  each  site 
would  cause  a small  decrease  in  the  level  of  service  of  roadways  and  highways  during 
construction.  Existing  regulations  that  require  permits  for  travel  and  encroachment  on  the 
road  network  would  reduce  this  impact.  Mitigation  Measures  TR-la,  TR-lb,  TR-lc,  and 
TR-ld  identified  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  Section  IV.19.3.2.1.1  would  reduce  the 
impact  to  a less  than  significant  level  by  implementing  transportation  planning  strategies 
and  traffic  control  measures  that  would  manage  vehicle  trips  and  provide  necessary 
improvements  to  the  road  network. 

TR-2:  Plan  components  would  alter  the  availability  or  accessibility  of  BLM  routes  of 
travel.  Closure  of  large  development  sites  and  establishment  of  additional  conservation 
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lands  would  disrupt  access  to  lands  along  local  roads  or  restrict  public  access  to  lands  near 
the  sites.  This  impact  would  decrease  availability  of  BLM  travel  routes.  This  impact  would 
be  somewhat  offset  by  establishing  new  corridors  and  access  roads  for  transmission  lines, 
which  would  provide  improvements  to  transportation  and  access.  Existing  regulations  and 
CMAs  to  ensure  implementation  of  CTTM  for  BLM  land  would  reduce  the  impact  of  site  clo- 
sures. Mitigation  Measures  TR-2a,  TR-2b,  and  TR-2c  identified  for  the  Preferred  Alternative 
in  Section  IV.19.3.2.1.1  would  reduce  the  impact  to  a less  than  significant  level  by 
preserving  access  and  ensuring  proper  construction  or  restoration  of  travel  routes. 

TR-3:  Plan  components  would  result  in  substantial  traffic  volumes  on  highway  seg- 
ments designated  as  part  of  a Congestion  Management  Plan  (CMP).  Renewable  energy 
facility  development  would  generate  traffic  to  and  from  project  sites.  However,  traffic 
levels  would  not  be  substantial  when  compared  to  the  road  network's  capacity,  and 
project-related  traffic  would  occur  generally  outside  the  urban  environments  that  are  the 
primary  focus  of  congestion  management  programs.  Existing  regulations  would  ensure  that 
this  impact  remains  less  than  significant,  so  no  mitigation  is  required. 

TR-4:  Plan  components  would  increase  hazards  and  the  risk  for  a traffic  incident  or 
inhibit  emergency  response.  Traffic  related  to  renewable  energy  development  could 
inhibit  emergency  response  and  increase  emergency  service  response  times.  Additionally, 
construction  activity  could  inadvertently  cause  damage  to  roadway  surfaces  or  a 
deterioration  of  the  existing  pavement.  Mitigation  Measures  TR-4a,  TR-4b,  and  TR-4c  iden- 
tified for  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  Section  IV.19.3.2.1.1  would  reduce  the  impact  to  a 
less  than  significant  level  by  ensuring  on-site  laydown  and  staging,  providing  controlled 
access  to  sites,  and  repairing  wear  and  tear. 

IV.19.3.5.7  Comparison  of  Alternative  3 With  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  1V.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  3 with 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.19.3.5.7.1  Alternative  3 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  Plan-wide  DRECP 

Total  potential  adverse  impacts  on  transportation  and  public  access  under  Alternative  3 
would  be  42  miles  for  solar  energy  development  would  be  less  than  under  the  Preferred 
Alternative.  Total  potential  adverse  impacts  on  transportation  and  public  access  would  be 
1 mile  for  wind  energy  development,  which  would  be  less  than  under  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native. Potential  adverse  impacts  related  to  geothermal  energy  development  [6  miles)  and 
transmission  development  [20  miles)  would  be  the  same  for  both  Alternative  3 and  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 
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Total  potential  adverse  impacts  on  transportation  and  public  access  from  proposed  BLM 
conservation  areas  [711  miles]  and  Conservation  Planning  Areas  (144  miles]  would  be  as 
extensive  under  Alternative  3 as  with  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.19.3.5.7.2  Alternative  3 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  BLM  Land  Use 
Plan  Amendment 

Total  potential  adverse  impacts  on  BLM  routes  of  travel  from  renewable  energy  develop- 
ment would  be  less  under  Alternative  3 than  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  solar 
energy  development  [66  miles],  wind  energy  development  [3  miles],  and  geothermal 
energy  development  [8  miles],  but  greater  under  Alternative  3 for  transmission  develop- 
ment [22  miles].  Transmission  development  may  also  have  beneficial  effects  to  offset  the 
impacts  of  development  on  BLM  routes. 

Total  potential  adverse  impacts  on  BLM  travel  routes  from  proposed  BLM  conservation 
land  designations  within  the  Plan  Area  would  be  greater  under  Alternative  3 than  under 
the  Preferred  Alternative  for  ACECs  [3,350],  SRMAs  [1,126],  trail  management  corridors 
[2,903  miles],  and  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  [279  miles],  but  less  under  Alter- 
native 3 than  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  NLCS  lands  [5,464  miles]  and  wildlife 
allocations  [15  miles]. 

IV.19.3.5.7.3  Alternative  3 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  Natural  Community 
Conservation  Plan 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  3 are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.19.3.5.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  Alternative  3 with  the 
Preferred  Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  above  for  Plan-wide  DRECP. 

IV.19.3.5.7.4  Alternative  3 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  General 
Conservation  Plan 

Total  potential  adverse  impacts  on  BLM  routes  of  travel  from  proposed  DFAs  and  conserva- 
tion for  the  GCP  would  be  greater  under  the  Alternative  3 than  under  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native for  solar  energy  development  [37  miles]  and  renewable  energy  transmission  devel- 
opment [14  miles]  and  less  for  wind  energy  development  [1  mile]  and  geothermal  energy 
development  [5  miles]. 

Total  potential  adverse  impacts  for  the  GCP  on  transportation  and  public  access  from  pro- 
posed Conservation  Planning  Areas  [141  miles]  would  be  greater  under  Alternative  3 than 
under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Approximately  6%  of  transportation  and  public  access 
facilities  would  intersect  with  the  GCP  conservation  lands  under  Alternative  3,  which  is  also 
greater  than  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
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IV.19.3.6  Alternative  4 

ly. 193.6.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  4 

IV.19.3.6.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

Impact  TR-1:  Plan  components  would  modify  local  circulation  patterns  or  degrade  the 
performance  of  the  local  road  network. 

The  impacts  would  occur  mostly  during  the  construction  of  renewable  energy  facilities,  but 
would  also  likely  occur  during  development  and  decommissioning.  The  proximity  of  a 
renewable  energy  facility  to  major  roads  will  determine  to  some  extent  traffic  congestion 
problems  anticipated  from  commuting  construction  workers.  The  movement  of  equipment 
and  materials  to  the  site  during  construction  would  cause  a small  decrease  in  the  level  of 
service  of  local  roadways.  The  impact  to  local  primary  and  secondary  road  networks  from 
shipments  of  materials  would  likely  be  minimal.  Transportation  activities  during  renew- 
able energy  production  would  include  commuting  workers,  material  shipments  to  and  from 
the  facility,  and  on-site  work  and  travel.  The  impact  on  the  local  transportation  network 
would  be  minimal.  With  some  exceptions,  transportation  activities  during  site  decommis- 
sioning and  reclamation  would  be  similar  to  those  during  site  development 
and  construction. 

Linear  transportation  features  within  DFAs  under  Alternative  4 include  36  miles  for  solar 
energy  development,  2 miles  for  wind  energy  development,  6 miles  for  geothermal  energy 
development,  and  19  miles  for  transmission  development.  Adverse  impacts  would  extend 
beyond  the  DFAs,  however,  because  of  increases  in  construction  traffic. 

Roads  most  likely  to  see  an  increase  in  traffic  related  to  renewable  energy  development 
under  the  Alternative  4 include  1-8, 1-IO,  1-40,  U.S.  395,  and  SRs  202,  58, 14, 138, 18, 

111,86, 115,  and  98. 

Traffic  generated  by  solar  energy  and  geothermal  energy  development  within  DFAs  would 
be  highest  in  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea.  The  West  Mojave  and  Eastern 
Slopes  ecoregion  subarea  would  see  the  highest  impacts  on  transportation  and  public 
access  from  transmission  development. 

The  linear  miles  of  transportation  and  public  access  facilities  within  available  areas  of 
solar,  wind,  and  geothermal  energy  and  transmission  development  for  all  ecoregion  sub- 
areas  under  Alternative  4 are  shown  in  Table  R2. 19-29  in  Appendix  R2.19. 
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Impact  TR-2:  Plan  components  would  alter  the  availability  or  accessibility  ofBLM 
routes  of  travel. 

Development  of  renewable  energy  projects  and  implementation  of  conservation  strategies 
would  disrupt  accessibility  along  local  roads  or  restrict  public  access  to  lands  surrounding 
the  renewable  energy  project  sites.  Closure  of  large  sites  for  development  or  conservation 
would  decrease  the  availability  ofBLM  travel  routes  and  inhibit  travel  to  or  from  off-site 
locations.  Transmission  development  would  somewhat  offset  the  impact  of  closures  by 
establishing  new  corridors  and  access  roads  through  the  planning  area.  This  impact 
depends  on  the  location  of  each  project,  the  conservation  lands,  and  transmission;  how- 
ever, typical  mitigation  is  available  to  support  the  use  and  maintenance  of  existing  BLM 
roads  and  provide  alternate  replacement  routes  to  ensure  continued  access  to  previously 
accessible  public  lands. 

Impact  TR-3:  Plan  components  would  result  in  substantial  traffic  volumes  on  highway 
segments  designated  as  part  of  a Congestion  Management  Plan  (CMP). 

Renewable  energy  facility  development  would  generate  traffic  to  and  from  project  sites, 
but  the  traffic  levels  would  not  be  substantial  when  compared  to  the  road  network's 
capacity.  As  described  for  the  Preferred  Alternative,  in  Section  IV.19.3.2.1.1,  development 
under  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  not  substantially  affect  any  principal  roads  or  high- 
way segments  designated  as  part  of  a Congestion  Management  Plan. 

Impact  TR-4:  Plan  components  would  increase  hazards  and  the  risk  for  a traffic  inci- 
dent or  inhibit  emergency  response. 

Development  of  renewable  energy  projects  and  transmission  would  create  traffic  that 
could  temporarily  inhibit  emergency  response  during  construction  or  increase  emergency 
service  response  times.  New  road  hazards  could  also  be  introduced  from  creating  new  site 
entries  and  exits  or  by  inadvertently  causing  damage  to  roadway  surfaces.  Road  improve- 
ments that  ensure  site  access  or  repairs  to  potential  damage  to  roadways  would  be 
supervised  by  local  jurisdictions  to  ensure  that  site  does  not  impact  traffic  safety.  Imple- 
menting traffic  controls  and  measures  to  avoid  or  repair  wear  and  tear  from  construction 
traffic  would  avoid  the  adverse  effects  of  this  impact. 

Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

Future  Assessment  Areas.  FAAs  represent  areas  where  renewable  energy  development 
or  inclusion  to  the  reserve  design  could  be  implemented  through  an  amendment  to  the 
DRECP,  but  additional  assessment  would  be  needed.  FAAs  do  not  apply  to  Alternative  4. 
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Special  Analysis  Areas.  Designating  the  SAAs  as  conservation  would  have  no  impact  to 
this  resource.  Impacts  would  be  the  same  as  those  explained  for  the  Plan-wide 
reserve  design. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered  Activities 
could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  plan  amendment.  However, 
development  of  renewable  energy  on  Variance  Lands  would  not  require  a BLM  Land  Use 
Plan  Amendment,  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if 
the  location  were  left  undesignated.  Development  of  the  DRECP  Variance  Lands  would 
impact  transportation  and  public  access  as  it  would  within  DFAs. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

The  implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well 
as  the  development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other 
lands.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development 
and  conservation  elements  covered  by  the  Plan  would  be  lessened.  First,  the  Plan  incorpo- 
rates CMAs  for  each  alternative,  including  specific  biological  reserve  design  components 
and  LUPA  components.  Also,  the  implementation  of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations  and 
standards  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  project  development.  If  significant  impacts  would 
still  result  after  implementation  of  CMAs  and  compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regula- 
tions, then  specific  mitigation  measures  are  recommended  in  this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  4 [presented  in  Volume  11,  Section  11.7.1.2) 
defines  specific  actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation 
strategy  includes  definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native [see  Section  IV.19. 3. 2. 1.1).  While  the  CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM  lands  only,  this 
analysis  assumes  that  all  CMAs  would  be  applied  also  to  nonfederal  lands. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  would  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  III.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized 
above  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.19. 3. 1.1.1. 
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Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  mitigation  measures 
would  be  applied  to  further  reduce  some  of  the  DRECP's  adverse  impacts.  The  complete  list 
of  mitigation  measures  appears  in  the  analysis  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  (Section 
IV.19.3.2.1.1). 

IV.19.3.6.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design 

The  potential  for  adverse  impacts  within  the  Plan  Area  would  occur  primarily  where  exist- 
ing protected  areas  (159  miles),  BLM  conservation  areas  (605  miles),  and  Conservation 
Planning  Areas  (156  miles)  intersect  with  transportation  and  public  access  facilities. 

IV.19.3.6.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  on  BLM  Land: 
Alternative  4 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined 
development  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA,  and  the 
impacts  of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.19. 3.6.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

The  potential  for  adverse  impacts  within  the  Plan  Area  would  occur  primarily  where  avail- 
able development  areas  intersect  with  BLM  routes  of  travel,  which  would  be  47  miles  for 
solar  energy  development,  4 miles  for  wind  energy  development,  6 miles  for  geothermal 
energy  development,  and  26  miles  for  transmission  development  under  Alternative  4.  The 
majority  of  these  impacts  would  occur  within  the  CDCA.  Adverse  impacts  would  also 
extend  beyond  the  available  development  areas,  however,  because  of  increases  in  construc- 
tion traffic  on  BLM  lands. 

Under  Alternative  4,  BLM's  management  of  transportation  and  public  access  under  the 
laws,  regulations  and  policies  listed  in  Volume  II,  Section  II. 3. 2 would  reduce  the  impacts  of 
renewable  energy  construction. 

Renewable  energy-related  activities  covered  by  the  DRECP  would  be  confined  to  DFAs.  The 
distribution  of  different  generation  technologies  varies  depending  on  underlying  factors 
particular  to  each  technology.  The  total  area  of  long-term  disturbance  for  each  technology 
under  Alternative  4 is  summarized  in  Volume  II,  Table  11.7-7.  Typical  impacts  resulting 
from  Covered  Activities  are  discussed  in  Section  IV.19. 2. 
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IV.19.3.6.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

The  potential  for  impacts  within  the  Plan  Area  would  occur  primarily  where  BLM  conserva- 
tion land  designations  intersect  with  BLM  routes  of  travel,  which  would  be  3,852  miles  for 
NLCS  lands,  3,572  miles  for  ACECs,  244  miles  for  wildlife  allocations,  1,142  miles  for  SRMAs, 
201  miles  for  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics,  and  321  miles  for  trail  management 
corridors  under  Alternative  4.  The  majority  of  these  impacts  would  occur  within  the  CDCA. 

Under  Alternative  4,  potential  adverse  impacts  would  occur  to  transportation  and  access 
under  these  BLM  land  designations.  Proposed  ACEC  and  NLCS  designations  could  cause 
adverse  impacts  on  transportation  by  establishing  disturbance  caps  that  conserve  and  pro- 
tect the  resource  values  and  by  requiring  seasonal  or  year-round  route  closures  in  specific 
conservation  areas.  Development  in  NLCS  lands  would  be  limited  to  1%  of  total  authorized 
disturbance,  or  to  the  level  allowed  by  collocated  ACEC/wildlife  allocations,  whichever  is 
more  restrictive.  Proposed  SRMAs  would  somewhat  offset  this  impact  and  provide 
improvements  to  transportation  and  access  for  locations  depending  on  the  allowable  uses 
within  the  SRMAs.  The  CTTM  CMAs  for  BLM  land  would  minimize  impacts  through  specific 
actions,  as  outlined  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  [Section  IV.19. 3. 2. 1.1). 

IV.  19.3. 6.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  4 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  4 would  be  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.19. 3. 6.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

IV.19.3.6.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  4 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  4 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.19. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only. 

Renewable  energy-related  activities  covered  by  the  DRECP  would  be  confined  to  DFAs.  The 
distribution  of  different  generation  technologies  varies  depending  on  underlying  factors 
particular  to  each  technology.  The  area  of  long-term  disturbance  for  each  technology  is 
summarized  in  Volume  II,  Table  II.3-12.  Typical  impacts  resulting  from  Covered  Activities 
are  discussed  in  Section  IV.19. 2. 

The  potential  for  adverse  impacts  for  the  GCP  within  the  Plan  Area  would  occur  primarily 
where  DFAs  intersect  with  transportation  and  public  access,  which  would  be  33  miles  for 
solar  energy  development,  1 mile  for  wind  energy  development,  6 miles  for  geothermal 
energy  development,  and  10  miles  for  renewable  energy  transmission  development  under 
Alternative  4.  Adverse  impacts  would  also  extend  beyond  the  DFAs,  however,  because  of 
traffic  increases  during  construction. 
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The  potential  for  adverse  impacts  for  the  GCP  under  Alternative  4 would  occur  primarily 
where  the  existing  conservation  areas  (4  miles]  and  Conservation  Planning  Areas  (152 
miles)  intersect  with  transportation  and  public  access  facilities. 

IV.19.3.6.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.19.3.6.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  on  transportation  would  be  the  same 
under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  as  described  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Sec- 
tion IV.19. 3. 1.5  (Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area  in  No  Action  Alternative). 

IV.19. 3.6.S.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

There  would  be  no  renewable  energy  impacts  to  transportation  on  BLM  lands  outside  the 
Plan  Area.  The  potential  for  adverse  impacts  outside  the  Plan  Area  would  occur  where 
National  Conservation  Lands  and  ACECs  intersect  with  transportation  and  public  access 
facilities.  Impacts  to  traffic  and  transportation  would  be  minimal. 

IV.19. 3. 6. 6 CEQA  Significance  Determination  for  Alternative  4 

TR-1:  Plan  components  would  modify  local  circulation  patterns  or  degrade  the  per- 
formance of  the  local  road  network.  Renewable  energy  facility  development  would  gene- 
rate traffic  that  could  cause  short-term  transportation  disruptions.  The  movement  of 
commuting  construction  workers  and  equipment  and  materials  deliveries  to  each  site 
would  cause  a small  decrease  in  the  level  of  service  of  roadways  and  highways  during 
construction.  Existing  regulations  that  require  permits  for  travel  and  encroachment  on  the 
road  network  would  reduce  this  impact.  Mitigation  Measures  TR-la,  TR-lb,  TR-lc,  and 
TR-ld  identified  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  Section  IV.19. 3. 2. 1.1  would  reduce  the 
impact  to  a less  than  significant  level  by  implementing  transportation  planning  strategies 
and  traffic  control  measures  that  would  manage  vehicle  trips  and  provide  necessary 
improvements  to  the  road  network. 

TR-2:  Plan  components  would  alter  the  availability  or  accessibility  of  BLM  routes  of 
travel.  Closure  of  large  development  sites  and  establishing  additional  conservation  lands 
would  disrupt  access  along  local  roads  or  restrict  public  access  to  lands  near  the  sites.  This 
impact  would  decrease  the  availability  of  BLM  travel  routes.  This  impact  would  be 
somewhat  offset  by  establishing  new  corridors  and  access  roads  for  transmission  lines, 
which  would  provide  improvements  to  transportation  and  access.  Existing  regulations  and 
CMAs  to  ensure  implementation  of  CTTM  for  BLM  land  would  reduce  the  impact  of  site  clo- 
sures. Mitigation  Measures  TR-2a,  TR-2b,  and  TR-2c  identified  for  the  Preferred  Alternative 
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in  Section  IV.19. 3. 2. 1.1  would  reduce  the  impact  to  a less  than  significant  level  by 
preserving  access  and  ensuring  proper  construction  or  restoration  of  travel  routes. 

TR-3:  Plan  components  would  result  in  substantial  traffic  volumes  on  highway  seg- 
ments designated  as  part  of  a Congestion  Management  Plan  (CMP).  Renewable  energy 
facility  development  would  generate  traffic  to  and  from  project  sites.  However,  traffic 
levels  would  not  be  substantial  when  compared  to  the  road  network's  capacity,  and 
project-related  traffic  would  occur  generally  outside  the  urban  environments  that  are  the 
primary  focus  of  congestion  management  programs.  Existing  regulations  would  ensure  that 
this  impact  remains  less  than  significant,  so  no  mitigation  is  required. 

TR-4:  Plan  components  would  increase  hazards  and  the  risk  for  a traffic  incident  or 
inhibit  emergency  response.  Traffic  related  to  renewable  energy  development  could 
inhibit  emergency  response  and  increase  emergency  service  response  times.  Additionally, 
construction  activity  could  inadvertently  cause  damage  to  roadway  surfaces  or  a 
deterioration  of  the  existing  pavement.  Mitigation  Measures  TR-4a,  TR-4b,  and  TR-4c  iden- 
tified for  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  Section  IV.19. 3. 2. 1.1  would  reduce  the  impact  to  a 
less  than  significant  level  by  ensuring  on-site  laydown  and  staging,  providing  controlled 
access  to  sites,  and  repairing  wear  and  tear. 

IV.19. 3. 6. 7 Comparison  of  Alternative  4 With  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  IV.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  4 with 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.19.3.6.7.1  Alternative  4 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  Plan-wide  DRECP 

Total  potential  adverse  impacts  on  transportation  and  public  access  from  renewable  energy 
development  under  Alternative  4 would  be  36  miles  for  solar  energy  development,  6 miles 
for  geothermal  energy  development,  and  19  miles  for  transmission  development,  which 
would  be  less  than  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Total  potential  adverse  impacts  on 
transportation  and  public  access  would  be  2 miles  for  wind  energy  development,  which 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Total  potential  adverse  impacts  on  transportation  and  public  access  from  proposed  BLM 
conservation  areas  (605  miles),  which  would  be  less  extensive  under  Alternative  4 than 
with  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  Conservation  Planning  Areas  (156  miles),  which  would 
be  more  extensive  under  Alternative  4 than  with  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
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IV.19.3.6.7.2  Alternative  4 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  BLM  Land  Use 
Plan  Amendment 

Total  potential  adverse  impacts  on  BLM  routes  of  travel  from  renewable  energy  develop- 
ment would  be  less  under  Alternative  4 than  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  solar 
energy  development  [47  miles),  wind  energy  development  [4  miles],  and  geothermal 
energy  development  [6  miles],  but  greater  under  Alternative  4 for  transmission  develop- 
ment [26  miles].  Transmission  development  may  also  have  beneficial  effects  that  offset  the 
impacts  of  development  on  BLM  routes. 

Total  potential  adverse  impacts  on  BLM  travel  routes  from  proposed  BLM  conservation 
land  designations  within  the  Plan  Area  would  be  greater  under  Alternative  4 than  under 
the  Preferred  Alternative  for  ACECs  [3,572  miles],  wildlife  allocations  [244  miles],  SRMAs 
[1,142  miles],  and  trail  management  corridors  [321  miles],  but  less  under  Alternative  4 
than  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  NLCS  lands  [3,852  miles]  lands  with  wilderness 
characteristics  [201  miles]. 

IV.19.3.6.7.3  Alternative  4 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  Natural  Community 
Conservation  Plan 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  4 are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.19.3.6.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  Alternative  4 with  the 
Preferred  Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  for  Plan-wide  DRECP. 

IV.19.3.6.7.4  Alternative  4 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  General 
Conservation  Plan 

Total  potential  adverse  impacts  on  BLM  routes  of  travel  from  proposed  DFAs  and  conserva- 
tion for  the  GCP  would  be  greater  under  Alternative  4 than  under  the  Preferred  Alternative 
for  solar  energy  development  [33  miles]  and  renewable  energy  transmission  development 
[10  miles],  and  less  for  wind  energy  development  [1  mile].  Total  potential  adverse  impacts 
on  BLM  routes  of  travel  would  be  equivalent  under  the  Alternative  4 than  the  Preferred 
Alternative  for  geothermal  energy  development  [6  miles]. 

Total  potential  adverse  impacts  for  the  GCP  on  transportation  and  public  access  from  pro- 
posed Conservation  Planning  Areas  [153  miles]  would  be  greater  under  Alternative  4 than 
under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
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IV.20  VISUAL  RESOURCES 

The  analysis  in  this  chapter  addresses  potential  impacts  to  visual  resources  from  the  No 
Action  Alternative  and  implementation  of  the  various  action  alternatives  of  the  Desert 
Renewable  Energy  Conservation  Plan  (DRECP).  The  analysis  includes  impacts  from  covered 
renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  activities,  the  Reserve  Design,  and  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  (BLM)  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  (LUPA)  decisions  proposed  under 
each  alternative,  including  proposed  Visual  Resource  Management  (VRM)  Classes. 

The  DRECP  would  encourage  the  development  and  operation  of  covered  renewable  energy 
facilities  and  transmission  lines  within  Development  Focus  Areas  (DFAs).  The  VRM  Class 
designations  on  BLM-administered  lands  indicate  the  level  of  visual  change  allowed. 

The  primary  consideration  in  quantifying  visual  impacts  at  a programmatic  and  plan  level 
of  analysis  is  the  extent  to  which  the  visual  resource  elements  described  in  Volume  111, 
Chapter  III.20,  Visual  Resources,  are  affected  by  the  proposed  DFAs,  transmission,  and 
reserve  design  conservation  land  designations  and  management. 

IV.20.1  Approach  to  Impact  Analysis 

IV.20.1.1  General  Methods 

Visual  impacts  from  development  on  BLM-administered  lands  are  analyzed  using  BLM's 
VRM  system.  This  approach  considers  scenic  quality,  viewer  sensitivity,  and  distance  zones 
when  conducting  a Visual  Resource  Inventory  (VRI).  The  VRl  describes  existing  conditions 
but  does  not  prescribe  management  actions.  BLM  considers  information  from  the  inven- 
tory when  assigning  VRM  classifications  to  specific  geographic  areas. 

Specific  projects  or  sites  resulting  from  a proposed  planning  direction  are  not  identified 
or  under  review  in  this  programmatic  Environmental  Impact  Report/Environmental 
Impact  Statement  [EIR/EIS).  On  BLM  lands,  the  approach  to  analysis  of  visual  impacts 
used  in  the  EIR/EIS  identifies  the  amount  of  BLM  land  that  would  fall  under  various  VRI 
and  VRM  classifications  for  each  alternative  and  the  extent  to  which  those  lands  are  or 
would  be  under  conservation  management  or  available  for  development.  This  approach  is 
used  to  understand  the  potential  impact  on  visual  resources  and  their  differences  under 
each  alternative. 

On  non-BLM  lands,  visual  impacts  from  development  are  analyzed  using  a somewhat  differ- 
ent approach,  one  that  considers  visual  quality,  viewer  concern  and  exposure,  and  overall 
visual  sensitivity  from  key  observation  points.  Factors  include  visual  contrast,  project 
dominance,  view  blockage,  and  overall  visual  change.  As  with  BLM-administered  lands,  a 
proxy  is  used  to  represent  the  amount  of  land  on  which  visual  impacts  could  occur.  This 
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analysis  identifies  the  acreage  in  the  DFA  under  each  alternative  that  potentially  would  be 
available  for  development  of  renewable  energy  facilities. 

Future  projects  constructed  pursuant  to  Plan  approval  will  be  reviewed  when  they  are  pro- 
posed, on  a case-by-case  basis  and  on  a site-specific  scale,  to  determine  their  consistency 
with  the  adopted  VRM  objectives  of  the  applicable  land  use  plan. 

IV.20.1.2  CEQA  Standards  of  Significance 

Appendix  G of  the  California  Environmental  Quality  Act  [CEQA]  Guidelines  identifies  four 
standards  for  determining  the  significance  of  impacts  to  aesthetics  from  a project.  Impacts 
could  be  considered  significant  if  the  project  would: 

• Flave  a substantial  adverse  effect  on  a scenic  vista. 

• Substantially  damage  scenic  resources,  including  trees,  rock  outcroppings,  and 
historic  buildings  within  a State  Scenic  Highway. 

• Substantially  degrade  the  existing  visual  character  or  quality  of  the  site  and 
its  surroundings. 

• Create  a new  source  of  substantial  light  or  glare,  which  will  adversely  affect  day  or 
nighttime  views  in  the  area. 

These  CEQA  standards  of  significance  are  subsumed  under  the  broader  impact  statements 
applied  to  the  visual  impact  analysis  of  each  alternative  [e.g.,  see  Section  IV.20. 3. 2.1,  Plan- 
wide Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Preferred  Alternative].  These  impact  statements 
[1]  identify  the  short-term  and  long-term  diminution  of  scenic  quality  resulting  from 
project  implementation  and  [2]  consider  impacts  on  scenic  vistas,  scenic  resources  along 
State  Scenic  Highways,  the  visual  character  and  quality  of  a site  and  its  surroundings,  and 
the  introduction  of  light  and  glare,  among  other  factors. 

IV.20.2  Typical  Impacts  Common  to  All  Action  Alternatives 

This  section  describes  visual  impacts  typically  associated  with  solar,  wind,  and  geothermal 
energy  development,  and  transmission  requirements  (rights-of-way,  major  transmission 
lines,  generator  tie-lines  [i.e.,  electrical  lines  connecting  energy  facilities  to  the  larger  elec- 
tric grid],  and  substations].  The  impact  of  a given  project  would  depend  upon  the  intensity 
of  project-specific  resource  development,  including  energy  type,  technologies  used,  site 
layout,  scale,  location,  impact  minimization  strategies  employed,  timing  and  degree  of  dis- 
turbance, complexity  of  the  facilities,  and  other  factors  analyzed  at  the  project  level. 

The  analysis  in  this  programmatic  EIR/EIS  draws  on  information  in  other  environmental 
documents.  Typical  effects  of  renewable  energy  development  on  visual  resources  were 
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evaluated  by  reviewing  the  Programmatic  Environmental  Impact  Statement  for  Solar 
Energy  Development  in  Six  Southwestern  States  [Solar  PEIS],  the  Wind  Energy  Develop- 
ment Programmatic  Environmental  Impact  Statement  [Wind  Energy  PEIS],  and  the  Pro- 
grammatic Environmental  Impact  Statement  for  Geothermal  Leasing  in  the  Western  United 
States  [Geothermal  PEIS].  In  these  documents,  potential  effects  from  actions  similar  to 
those  that  might  occur  under  the  DRECP  alternatives  were  assessed. 

Visual  impacts  can  be  divided  into  short-term  impacts,  generally  associated  with  site  char- 
acterization and  active  construction  and  decommissioning  activities,  and  longer-term 
impacts  that  result  from  the  visible  physical  changes  wrought  by  construction,  including 
site  alterations,  the  physical  presence  of  facilities,  and  facility  operation.  For  purposes  of 
analysis,  short-term  visual  impacts  are  considered  to  occur  and  be  present  for  no  more 
than  5 years.  These  impacts  are  associated  with  visible  construction  activities  and  mate- 
rial/equipment staging  and  would  cease  once  construction  is  completed.  Long-term  visual 
impacts  extend  beyond  a 5-year  period,  when  construction  has  been  completed  and  opera- 
tions are  ongoing. 

IV.20.2.1  Impacts  of  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development 

Impacts  can  occur  at  various  phases  of  a project:  site  characterization,  construction  and 
decommissioning,  and  operation  and  maintenance.  Many  types  of  impacts  on  visual  resources 
are  common  among  renewable  energy  projects,  regardless  of  the  technology  employed. 
Visual  changes  due  to  utility-scale  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  activities 
result  from  a range  of  actions  or  activities,  including: 

• Disturbance  of  ground  surface. 

• Alteration  or  removal  of  vegetation  and  landforms. 

• Introduction  of  structures  [e.g.,  energy  collection  and  generation  units,  buildings, 
towers,  and  ancillary  facilities]. 

• New  or  upgraded  roads. 

• New  or  upgraded  utilities  and/or  rights-of-way  [e.g.,  widening  of  rights-of-way, 
addition  of  transmission  lines,  and  upgrading  of  transmission  capacity]. 

• Presence  and  movement  of  workers,  vehicles,  and  equipment. 

• Visible  emissions  [e.g.,  dust  and  water  vapor  plumes]. 

• Reflectance,  glare,  and  lighting. 
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IV.20.2.1.1  Impacts  of  Site  Characterization 

Site  characterization  activities  can  introduce  visual  impacts  due  to: 

• Contrasts  in  form,  line,  color,  and  texture  resulting  from  vegetation  clearing  and  sur- 
face disturbance  [if  required  for  activities  such  as  meteorological  tower  and  access 
road  construction  and  drilling  of  temperature  gradient  wells). 

• Presence  of  trucks  and  other  vehicles  and  equipment. 

• Presence  of  idle  or  dismantled  equipment  and  litter,  if  allowed  to  remain  on  the  site. 

During  site  characterization,  ruts,  windblown  dust,  and  visible  vegetation  damage  may 
occur  from  cross-country  vehicle  traffic  if  existing  or  new  roads  are  not  used.  Soil  distur- 
bance can  lead  to  growth  of  invasive  species  or  erosion  of  soil,  both  of  which  could  intro- 
duce contrasts  in  line,  color,  and  texture,  primarily  for  foreground  and  near-middle  ground 
views.  Site  characterization  visual  impacts,  such  as  occur  with  the  presence  of  equipment 
and  vehicles,  are  short-term.  However,  impacts  due  to  road  construction,  erosion,  landform 
alteration,  or  vegetation  clearing  may  be  visible  for  an  extended  period. 

IV.20.2.1.2  Impacts  of  Construction  and  Decommissioning 

Construction  and  decommissioning  activities  can  introduce  contrast  in  form,  line,  color, 
and  texture  resulting  from: 

• Vegetation  clearing  and  ground  disturbance  needed  to  prepare  project  sites  and 
laydown/staging  areas. 

• Road  building  and  improvement. 

• Night  lighting. 

• Debris. 

• Physical  presence  of  project  elements  [solar  energy  collectors,  wind  turbines,  geo- 
thermal generating  plants,  and  support  facilities). 

• Presence  and  movement  of  vehicles,  equipment,  and  workers. 

• Dust  and  other  visible  emissions. 

Construction  visual  impacts  vary  in  intensity,  frequency,  and  duration  during  construction 
and,  later,  decommissioning.  For  a utility-scale  project,  these  activities  may  last  several  years. 

Solar  project  visual  impacts  vary  based  on  the  technology  used,  but  they  have  a number  of 
common  features,  including  extensive  grading  to  prepare  areas  for  installing  solar-collector 
or  focusing  arrays.  This  creates  color  and  texture  contrasts  between  existing  soil  and  vege- 
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tation  conditions  and  the  disturbed,  unvegetated  project  footprint.  Clearing  also  creates 
opportunities  for  visible  windblown  dust  clouds  to  occur.  Numerous  vehicles  are  required 
to  deliver  and  install  the  arrays,  resulting  in  movement,  dust,  and  the  presence  of  the  vehi- 
cles themselves.  Often,  temporary  structures  are  installed  or  erected  for  component  assem- 
bly and  finishing  and  to  provide  project  site  offices. 

For  wind  energy  projects,  large  cranes  and  other  equipment  would  be  needed  to  construct 
foundations  and  assemble  and  mount  towers,  nacelles  (turbine  housings),  and  rotors.  This 
equipment  would  be  especially  visible  near  the  activity  and  from  a middle  distance. 
Construction  equipment  would  produce  emissions  and  may  create  visible  exhaust  plumes. 
The  disturbed  footprint  of  individual  turbines  typically  would  be  small,  but  for  a field  of 
turbines  can  be  extensive.  Collectively,  multiple  turbines  would  create  a visual  impact  due 
to  the  size  of  their  vertical  and  rotating  elements  and  from  required  night  safety  lighting. 

For  geothermal  projects,  facilities  to  capture  and  use  the  geothermal  resource  would  be 
constructed.  Needed  infrastructure  can  include  roads,  sump  pits,  production-size  wells, 
injection  wells,  well  field  equipment,  power  plant  facilities,  pipelines,  and  transmission  lines. 

For  all  renewable  energy  projects,  decommissioning  the  project  and  restoring  the  site  to 
pre-project  condition  would  entail  removing  structures  and  equipment,  earthwork  (re- 
contouring, grading,  scarifying),  and  revegetation  (stabilizing  surfaces,  seeding/planting, 
and  providing  temporary  irrigation,  if  needed).  Restoration  might  not  be  possible  in  all 
cases.  The  contours  of  restored  areas  might  not  be  identical  to  pre-project  conditions. 
Under  the  arid  conditions  generally  found  in  the  Plan  Area,  disturbed  soils  can  create  a 
visual  contrast  that  persists  for  many  years,  until  vegetation  could  begin  to  disguise  past 
disturbance.  Without  proper  management,  invasive  plant  species  may  colonize  reclaimed 
areas,  producing  contrasts  in  color  and  texture  noticeable  for  many  years.  Unsuccessful 
restoration  of  previously  cleared  areas  could  erode  soil,  collapse  slopes,  and  create  gullies, 
which  could  result  in  or  continue  long-term  adverse  visual  impacts. 

IV.20.2.1.3  Impacts  of  Operations  and  Maintenance 

The  operation  and  maintenance  of  renewable  energy  projects  and  associated  electricity 
transmission  lines,  roads,  and  rights-of-way  would  have  long-term  adverse  visual  effects. 
Among  these  are  land  scarring,  introduction  of  structural  contrast  and  industrial  elements 
into  natural  settings,  view  blockage,  and  skylining  (silhouetting  of  elements  against  the 
sky).  All  renewable  energy  facilities  would  include  enclosed  and  open  workspaces,  exterior 
lighting  around  buildings,  access  roads,  fencing,  and  parking  areas.  Built  structures  (build- 
ings, piping,  fencing,  collector  arrays,  etc.)  would  introduce  industrial  elements  into  the 
landscape  and  contrast  with  surrounding  undisturbed  areas  in  form,  line,  color,  and 
texture.  They  also  can  block  views  and  create  skylining,  depending  on  their  dimensions  and 
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location  relative  to  the  viewer.  The  need  for  security  and  safety  lighting  could  contribute  to 
light  pollution  in  areas  where  night  lighting  is  otherwise  absent  or  minimal.  Light  impacts 
include  skyglow,  off-site  light  trespass,  and  glare.  Another  impact  common  to  renewable 
energy  facilities  is  dust  generated  by  vehicle  movement  within  a site  or  along  a right-of- 
way  or  access  road.  Without  proper  disturbed  soil  management  strategies,  wind  can 
mobilize  dust  from  project  sites  and  create  visible  plumes  or  clouds  of  dust. 

Solar 

Some  impacts  are  common  to  all  utility-scale  solar  projects,  regardless  of  the  technology 
employed.  Solar  projects  introduce  strong  geometric  shapes  and  repeated  linear  elements 
into  the  visual  environment.  Typically,  these  projects  have  a large  footprint  and  are  in  open 
and  relatively  flat  settings  with  little  to  no  vegetative  or  other  screening.  Valley  floor  loca- 
tions are  visible  from  nearby  mountains  and  elevated  viewpoints.  Solar  energy  collectors 
rely  on  mirrored  or  glass  surfaces  that  are  highly  reflective  and  produce  glare  [U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  2013).  In  addition  to  the  collector  or  reflector  arrays,  solar  projects  can 
include  other  components  with  reflective  surfaces,  such  as  array  support  structures,  steam 
turbine  generators,  piping,  fencing,  and  transmission  towers  and  conductors.  Under  certain 
viewing  conditions,  these  surfaces  give  rise  to  specular  reflections  (glint  and  glare}  visible 
to  stationary  or  moving  observers  from  long  distances,  and  can  constitute  a major  source  of 
visual  impact.  Glint  and  glare  from  photovoltaic  facilities  are  typically  lower  than  solar 
concentrating  facilities  using  trough,  power  tower,  and  solar  dish  technologies  that  employ 
mirrors  and  lenses.  During  the  life  of  a solar  project,  panels,  towers,  troughs,  and  associated 
structures  may  need  to  be  upgraded  or  replaced,  creating  visual  impacts  similar  to  impacts 
occurring  during  initial  construction  and  assembly. 

Solar  energy  projects  also  vary  in  their  visual  impacts  because  of  the  different  technologies 
employed.  Solar  technologies  include  both  concentrating  solar  power  systems  [which  gene- 
rate power  using  focused  sunlight  to  either  heat  liquid  to  drive  a turbine  or  generate  elec- 
tricity directly)  and  traditional  photovoltaic  systems.  For  example: 

• Parabolic  trough  systems  comprise  rows  of  trough-shaped  mirrors  that  direct  solar 
insolation  to  a receiver  tube  running  along  the  axis  of  the  trough.  Solar  trough  facili- 
ties have  a relatively  low  profile  when  viewed  from  a distance,  but  a high  potential 
for  glare  because  they  rely  on  reflected,  focused  light  from  large  mirrors.  Reflectivity 
varies  widely  during  daylight  hours  based  on  sun  angle  but  can  be  highly  visible 
from  elevated  viewpoints. 

• Power  tower  systems  consist  of  thousands  of  ground-mounted  sun-tracking  mirrors 
that  direct  sunlight  to  a receiver  atop  a tall  tower,  where  a liquid  is  heated  then 
piped  to  a ground-based  steam  generator.  Power  tower  projects  have  greater  visual 
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impacts  over  larger  areas  than  photovoltaic  or  thermal  trough  technologies  because 
of  their  high  vertical  profile  (i.e.,  one  or  more  towers  rising  300  to  700  feet  above 
ground  level  with  brightly  glowing  reflections  at  the  receiver  location],  power  plant, 
cooling  towers,  steam  plumes,  and  highly  visible  and  pulsing  day/night  aircraft 
safety  beacons. 

• Photovoltaic  technologies  differ  from  concentrated  solar  technologies;  instead  of 
concentrating  sunlight  to  generate  heat,  they  use  panels  to  convert  solar  energy 
directly  to  electrical  current  [BLM  2013].  Photovoltaic  projects  generally  have  lower 
visual  impacts  than  the  other  solar  technologies  because  of  the  comparatively  low 
profile  of  the  collector  arrays  and  the  lower  reflectance  from  photovoltaic  panels,  as 
compared  with  mirrors  used  in  other  technologies.  They  do  not  have  cooling  towers, 
plumes,  or  power  plants  and  do  have  fewer  lights  and  low  worker  activity.  Still, 
some  panels  can  be  reflective,  especially  when  seen  from  higher  elevations,  and  can 
be  visible  for  long  distances  (up  to  20  miles].  Power  conversion  units  (inverters] 
associated  with  these  facilities  can  also  cause  visual  contrasts  (U.S.  Department  of 
Energy  2013].  Because  photovoltaic  facilities  do  not  require  the  generation  infra- 
structure of  other  solar  technologies  (turbines,  boilers],  they  are  visually  simpler 
and  associated  with  lower  visual  contrasts  (BLM  2013]. 

• Concentrated  photovoltaic  systems  work  like  simple  photovoltaic  technologies,  but 
they  include  lenses  to  focus  the  sun's  rays  on  photovoltaic  cells  to  generate  more 
electricity  than  standard  photovoltaic  systems. 


Wind 

Wind  energy  projects  would  be  highly  visible  because  of  the  large  vertical  towers  and 
rotating  turbines  that  would  be  erected  in  an  area  where  there  are  few,  if  any,  comparable 
tall  structures  in  the  generally  strongly  horizontal  landscapes  typical  of  BLM  lands  in  the 
Plan  Area.  Visibility  and  contrast  would  be  heightened  at  locations  where  they  these  struc- 
tures are  sited  along  mesas  or  ridgelines,  silhouetting  them  against  the  sky.  Additionally, 
strong  nighttime  visual  contrasts  would  occur  from  aviation  warning  lighting  on  the  towers 
(BLM  2013].  Wind  turbines  may  create  visually  incongruous  "industrial"  associations  for 
viewers,  particularly  in  a predominantly  natural  landscape.  Their  moving  blades  attract 
visual  attention.  Depending  on  the  time  of  day,  the  shadows  of  tall  turbine  towers  extend 
great  distances  across  the  landscape,  in  a sundial  effect.  The  direction  and  length  of  this 
effect  varies  with  the  relative  position  of  the  sun  in  various  seasons  and  at  different  times 
of  the  day,  with  morning  and  evening  producing  the  longest  shadows.  The  regular  periodic 
interruption  of  sunlight  by  rotating  turbine  blades  may  produce  a strobe-like  effect, 
flickering  alternating  light  and  shadow  over  the  area  where  the  shadow  is  cast.  During  the 
life  of  a wind  project,  towers,  nacelles,  and  rotor  blades  may  need  to  be  upgraded  or 
replaced,  creating  visual  impacts  similar  to  impacts  occurring  during  initial  construction 
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and  assembly.  Collectively,  multiple  turbines  would  create  a visual  impact  due  to  the  num- 
bers in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  their  vertical  and  rotating  elements,  and  the  required 
night  aviation  safety  lighting. 

Geothermal 

Visual  impacts  associated  with  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  geothermal  energy  proj- 
ects largely  derive  from  ground  disturbance  and  the  visibility  of  industrial  power  plants, 
wells,  pipes,  steam  plumes,  and  transmission  lines. 

Transmission 

Visual  impacts  associated  with  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  transmission  facilities 
include  the  visual  contrast  of  the  transmission  lines,  support  structures,  and  access  road- 
ways, as  well  as  the  occasional  vehicle,  equipment,  and  helicopter  use  along  the  transmission 
right-of-way  or  at  substations,  and  the  presence  of  workers  conducting  inspections  or 
making  repairs.  Roads  used  for  access  are  kept  relatively  free  of  vegetation.  These  features  in 
the  landscape  can  result  in  a strong  visual  contrast  in  form,  line,  color,  and  texture.  Visibility 
and  contrast  would  be  heightened  where  towers  and  other  structures  are  sited  along  mesas 
or  ridgelines,  resulting  in  skylining.  Lattice  towers  are  considered  less  visually  obtrusive  in 
natural  landscape  than  monopoles  when  not  close  to  sensitive  viewing  locations,  because 
they  are  more  transparent  against  background  textures  and  colors  (BLM  2013). 

IV.20.2.2  Impacts  of  the  Reserve  Design 

In  general,  the  DRECP  reserve  design  and  associated  Conservation  and  Management 
Actions  (CMAs)  would  encourage  projects  to  be  located  within  the  DFAs,  thereby 
concentrating  effects  on  visual  resources  in  these  areas.  The  avoidance,  minimization,  com- 
pensation, conservation,  and  management  actions  required  to  achieve  the  conservation 
strategy  would  reduce  the  proliferation  of  impacts  on  visual  resources  to  some  extent  by 
encouraging  development  in  specific  areas  and  not  in  others,  in  contrast  to  permitting  dis- 
persed development  throughout  the  Plan  Area. 

While  the  reserve  design  and  CMAs  vary  among  the  action  alternatives,  there  are  simi- 
larities among  all  alternatives.  The  Reserve  Design  Lands  (comprising  existing  conserva- 
tion areas,  the  BLM  LUPA  Conservation  Designations,  and  the  Conservation  Planning  Areas 
[CPAs]}  would  limit  or  exclude  renewable  energy  development  in  these  areas,  thereby 
protecting  visual  resources  in  large  areas  of  the  desert. 

Visual  resources  are  enhanced  when  desert  areas  are  protected  other  reasons,  such  as  for 
species  and  habitat  protection.  For  example,  the  legislative  and/or  legal  restrictions  rele- 
vant to  existing  conservation  areas  direct  that  they  be  managed  for  the  benefit  of  Covered 
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Species.  These  protective  actions  afford  visual  resource  protections  to  these  areas  as  well 
by  limiting  or  excluding  development. 

The  proposed  BLM  LUPA  Conservation  Designations  are  administrative  designations 
intended  to  reduce  or  expand  National  Landscape  Conservation  System  (NLCS)  lands, 

Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern  [ACECs],  and  wildlife  allocation  designations  on 
BLM-administered  land.  In  addition  to  other  resource  values,  relatively  high  levels  of  scenic 
quality  and  visual  resources  typically  are  associated  with  these  areas. 

Under  the  DRECP,  not  all  conserved  areas  would  be  on  existing  public  land.  Conservation 
areas  not  otherwise  protected  in  the  reserve  design  by  BLM  designations  are  lands  that 
would  be  conserved  through  acquisition  or  conservation  easements  from  willing  sellers  of 
lands  within  the  mapped  CPAs.  Conservation  of  these  lands  would  be  part  of  the  compensa- 
tion required  for  allowing  various  project  impacts  to  occur.  CPAs,  acquisition  agreements, 
and  conservation  easements  would  have  restrictions  limiting  development  and  ground  dis- 
turbing activities,  thereby  protecting  or  enhancing  habitat  for  Covered  Species.  Such  limita- 
tions would  benefit  visual  resources  as  well. 

The  CMAs  are  critical  components  of  the  conservation  strategy  for  the  DRECP  and  serve  to 
avoid  and  minimize  impacts  and  contribute  to  the  assembling  of  the  reserve  design  through 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  biological  and  other  resources.  CMAs  would  generally  reduce 
the  severity  of  impacts  to  visual  resources  by  requiring  impact  avoidance  and  minimization 
measures  for  siting,  design,  construction,  and  decommissioning  of  renewable  energy  facilities. 

BLM-specific  CMAs  for  VRM  include  measures  that  apply  Plan-wide,  measures  specific  to 
DFAs,  DRECP  Study  Areas  [Future  Assessment  Areas,  Special  Analysis  Areas,  and  DRECP 
Variance  Lands),  and  transmission  corridors,  and  a detailed  set  of  visual  resource  best 
management  practices  (BMPs).  The  BMPs  incorporate  the  measures  identified  in  Best  Man- 
agement Practices  for  Reducing  Visual  Impacts  of  Renewable  Energy  Facilities  on 
BLM-Administered  Lands  (BLM  2013).  This  publication  identifies  122  BMPs  that  can  be 
used  to  avoid  or  reduce  potential  visual  impacts  associated  with  the  siting,  design, 
construction,  operation,  and  decommissioning  of  utility-scale  renewable  energy  generation 
facilities,  including  wind,  solar,  and  geothermal  facilities.  The  BMPs  were  compiled  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  including  guidance  documents  developed  by  various  federal  and  state 
agencies;  existing  environmental  analyses,  including  programmatic  and  project-specific 
environmental  impact  statements  and  assessments;  professional  practice  literature;  con- 
sultations with  landscape  architects,  engineers,  and  renewable  energy  professionals;  and 
field  observations  of  existing  renewable  energy  facilities  and  facilities  under  construction. 
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In  addition  to  technology-specific  BMPs,  more  general  BMPs  for  design,  construction,  oper- 
ation, and  decommissioning  activities  include  the  following: 

• Visual  impact  analysis  and  mitigation  planning 

• Facility  siting  and  design 

• Structure  design  and  materials  selection 

• Materials  surface  treatments 

• Lighting  design  and  operation 

• Avoiding  unnecessary  disturbance 

• Soil  management  and  erosion  control 

• Vegetation  management 

• Interim  and  long-term  reclamation 

• “Good  housekeeping"  practices 

Together,  these  VRM  CMAs  provide  a comprehensive  framework  of  guidelines  and  spe- 
cifications under  which  visual  impacts  would  be  avoided  where  possible  and  minimized 
and/or  mitigated  to  the  extent  practicable.  They  would  avoid  or  reduce  visual  contrast  in 
form,  line,  color,  and  texture  using  a range  of  techniques,  such  as  sensitive  siting,  revegeta- 
tion, recontouring  to  match  existing  terrain  characteristics,  or  painting  facility  components 
to  blend  with  the  landscape. 

BLM-specific  CMAs  for  other  resources  could  also  benefit  visual  resources.  These  include 
CMAs  applicable  to 

• Air  resources  [stringent  dust  control  requirements). 

• Trails  and  travel  [protecting  views  by  buffering  trails  and  managing  travel  routes 
and  corridors). 

• Cultural  resources  [prioritizing  protection  of  visual  resources  on  landscapes  consid- 
ered culturally  significant  to  Native  Americans). 

• Lands  and  realty  [acquisition  and  protection  of  visual  resources  of 
conservation  lands). 

• Livestock  grazing  [protection  and  restoration  of  scenic  riparian  and  wetland  systems). 

• Recreation  [maintenance  and/or  enhancement  of  naturalness). 

• Soil  and  water  [protection  of  scenic  qualities  of  water  systems,  riparian,  and 
wetland  habitat,  and  soil  surfaces). 
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Appendix  H provides  a detailed  listing  of  CMAs. 

Collectively,  the  proposed  reserve  design  and  conservation  actions  would  increase  the 
amount  of  conserved  land,  thereby  protecting  scenic  values  in  those  areas.  Conservation 
would  protect  visual  values  by  protecting  natural,  cultural,  or  other  resources  with  associ- 
ated visual  values. 

IV.20.2.3  Impacts  of  BLM  Land  Use  Plan  Decisions 

IV. 20. 2. 3.1  Impacts  of  Renewable  Energy  Development  and  Transmission 
on  BLM  Lands 

The  typical  visual  impacts  from  the  various  renewable  energy  and  transmission  technolo- 
gies on  BLM  lands  would  be  the  same  as  those  described  in  Section  IV.20.2.1,  Impacts  of 
Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development.  However,  the  specific  locations  in 
which  energy  and  transmission  development  will  be  allowed  will  be  driven  by  LUPA 
decisions,  which  may  encourage  or  restrict  development  in  some  areas. 

IV. 20.2.3.2  Impacts  of  BLM  Land  Designations  and  Management  Actions 

Because  the  BLM  LUPA  land  designations  would  be  managed  to  protect  ecological,  historic, 
cultural,  scenic,  scientific,  and  recreation  resources  and  values,  they  also  would  confer 
general  protection  for  visual  resources.  While  other  land  uses  are  allowed  within  these 
areas,  these  uses  must  be  compatible  with  the  resources  and  values  that  the  land  des- 
ignation is  intended  to  protect. 

Designation  of  VRM  Classes,  as  proposed  under  all  of  the  action  alternatives,  would  estab- 
lish visual  management  objectives  for  all  BLM  land  areas  in  the  Plan  Area.  VRI  and  the  VRM 
system  provide  a framework  for  managing  visual  resources  on  BLM-administered  lands. 
Included  in  this  system  is  a mechanism  for  identifying  visual  resource  values,  minimizing 
the  impacts  of  surface-disturbing  activities  on  visual  resources,  and  maintaining  the  scenic 
value  of  land  tracts  for  the  future. 

Land  designations  protect  visual  resources  by  imposing  restrictions  on  renewable  energy 
development  and  limiting  the  amount  of  surface  disturbance  allowed.  For  example,  pro- 
posed NLCS  lands  have  disturbance  caps  of  from  0.25%  to  1%,  ACECs  exclude  renewable 
energy  and  have  disturbance  caps  of  from  0.1%  to  1%,  and  wildlife  allocations  and  Special 
Recreation  Management  Areas  (SRMAs)  exclude  renewable  energy  facilities.  Another 
benefit  to  visual  resources  of  land  designations  is  the  buffering  of  National  Trails  with  Trail 
Management  Corridors  0.25  to  10  miles  in  width.  Disturbance  caps  and  corridor  widths 
vary  by  alternative. 
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Details  on  allowable  uses  and  management  within  NLCS  lands  are  in  the  proposed  LUPA 
description  in  Volume  11.  Details  on  the  goals,  objectives,  allowable  uses,  and  management 
actions  for  each  ACEC  and  SRMA  unit  are  presented  in  the  LUPA  worksheets  in  Appendix  H. 

IV.20.2.4  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan  and  General 
Conservation  Plan 

The  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan  (NCCP],  administered  by  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  Fish  and  Wildlife,  would  apply  to  state  special-status  species  throughout  the  Plan 
Area.  The  General  Conservation  Plan  (GCP),  administered  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser- 
vice, would  apply  to  federal  special-status  species  on  nonfederal  lands,  a subset  of  the 
entire  Plan  Area. 

IV.20.2.4. 1 Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan 

The  impacts  of  renewable  energy  development  permitted  under  the  NCCP  would  be  the 
same  as  those  defined  for  the  Plan-wide  impacts,  including  the  typical  impacts  described  in 
Section  IV.20.2,  Typical  Impacts  Common  to  All  Action  Alternatives,  and  for  each  alterna- 
tive as  described  in  this  chapter. 

IV.20.2.4.2  General  Conservation  Plan 

The  types  of  impacts  resulting  from  renewable  energy  development  permitted  under  the 
GCP  would  be  the  same  as  those  defined  for  the  Plan-wide  impacts,  including  the  typical 
impacts  described  in  Section  IV.20.2.  However,  the  locations  where  these  impacts  would 
occur  would  vary  by  alternative.  Any  differences  in  these  impacts  that  result  from  the  loca- 
tional differences  are  described  for  each  alternative. 

IV.20.3  Impact  Analysis  by  Alternative 

This  section  presents  the  impact  analysis  for  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native and  Alternatives  1 through  4.  Table  IV.20-1  summarizes  the  amount  of  visually  sen- 
sitive area  occurring  under  each  alternative.  For  reference,  columns  from  this  table  are 
repeated  in  the  discussion  of  each  alternative  to  compare  the  Preferred  Alternative  with 
the  No  Action  Alternative  and  then  with  Alternatives  1 through  4. 

IV.20.3.1  No  Action  Alternative 

The  No  Action  Alternative  assumes  the  state's  renewable  energy  goals  would  be  achieved 
without  implementing  the  DRECP  and  that  mitigation  for  visual  resource  impacts  from 
renewable  energy  and  transmission  projects  in  the  Plan  Area  would  occur  on  a project-by- 
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project  basis  in  a pattern  and  manner  similar  to  past  and  ongoing  projects  and  under 
applicable  laws  and  regulations. 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  BLM  would  not  designate  new  VRM  Classes  for  the 
California  Desert  Conservation  Area  [CDCA].  Under  the  CDCA  plan,  visual  resources  are 
addressed  through  the  multiple-use  classes,  and  these  designations  would  remain  as  they 
are  currently.  In  accordance  with  BLM  policy,  all  wilderness  areas  and  wilderness  study 
areas  (WSAs)  are  managed  as  VRM  Class  I and  would  continue  as  VRM  Class  I under  the  No 
Action  Alternative  (Figure  lV.20-1,  BLM  VRM  Classifications,  No  Action  Alternative). 

The  No  Action  Alternative  would  continue  the  existing  VRM  policies  or  designations  in  the 
CDCA  Plan,  Bishop  Resource  Management  Plan  (RMP),  and  Imperial  Sand  Dunes  Recreation 
Area  Management  Plan  (RAMP)  applicable  to  the  Plan  Area  and  the  CDCA  outside  the  Plan 
Area.  (No  goals  and  objectives  or  management  actions  were  identified  for  visual  resources 
under  the  Caliente  RMP.)  No  new  or  modified  BLM  LUPA  Conservation  Designations  would 
be  implemented,  except  as  they  may  be  required  of  individual  projects.  In  the  absence  of 
specific  resource  decisions,  management  would  occur  (1)  on  BLM  lands  based  on  existing 
federal  law,  regulations,  and  BLM  policy  and  guidance  and  (2)  on  nonfederal  lands  based 
on  applicable  federal,  state,  and  local  laws,  regulations,  and  plans. 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  visual  impacts  of  future  renewable  energy  development 
would  be  similar  to  those  from  current  development  patterns  and  technology  mixes: 

• Solar  development  would  be  emphasized  in  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Moun- 
tains and  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subareas;  wind  development  in  the 
West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  subarea;  and  geothermal  in  the  Imperial 
Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea. 

• One  new  transmission  line  is  estimated  to  extend  from  Imperial  Substation  to 
Sycamore  Substation  in  San  Diego. 

• Solar  PEIS  Variance  Lands  would  be  available  for  development,  as  would  other  lands. 

• Conservation  would  continue  on  existing  protected  lands  (Legislatively  and  Legally 
Protected  Areas)  and  existing  areas  managed  by  the  BLM  for  the  conservation  of 
resource  values  (existing  ACECs  or  wilderness  areas),  but  additional  conservation 
areas  would  not  be  designated. 
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Potentially  Affected  Visual  Resources  and  Visually  Important  Management  Units  by  Alternative 
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The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to  nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100 
were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  pro- 
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IV.20.3.1.1  Impacts  Within  the  Entire  Plan  Area  in  No  Action  Alternative 

IV.20.3. 1.1.1  Impacts  and  Mitigation  for  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development 
in  No  Action  Alternative 


Impacts 

There  are  more  than  9.7  million  acres  of  Available  Development  Areas  (ADAs]  in  the  Plan 
Area  under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  resulting  in  a projected  123,000  acres  of  long-term 
disturbance  (see  Table  IV.1-1).  ADAs  include  both  federal  and  nonfederal  lands  and  repre- 
sent nearly  half  of  the  entire  Plan  Area.  Visual  impacts  associated  with  this  scale  of  devel- 
opment would  be  dispersed  across  the  Plan  Area  in  accordance  with  allowances  within 
existing  BLM  multiple-use  classes  and  County  plans. 

Current  development  patterns  emphasize  solar  in  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Moun- 
tains and  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subareas;  wind  in  the  West  Mojave  and 
Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  subarea;  and  geothermal  in  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley 
ecoregion  subarea. 

Impacts  to  visual  resources  in  various  areas  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  are  as  follows 
[see  Appendix  R2.20,  Table  R2.20-1  for  additional  detail): 

• There  are  approximately  36,000  acres  of  VRl  Class  II  lands,  41,000  acres  of  VRI  Class 
III  lands,  and  35,000  acres  of  VRI  Class  IV  lands  within  ADAs  under  the  No  Action 
Alternative.  Protection  of  the  scenic  values  identified  for  these  lands  would  continue 
to  be  through  the  application  of  current  CDCA  multiple-use  class  guidelines  or  from 
existing  VRM  assignments  under  existing  management  plans. 

• Approximately  10  acres  of  BLM  land  in  ADAs  are  VRM  Class  II,  and  3,000  acres  are 
VRM  Class  III  under  the  No  Action  Alternative.  These  lands  would  continue  to  be 
managed  according  to  their  VRM  classifications.  New  VRM  Classes  would  not  be 
assigned  under  the  No  Action  Alternative.  VRM  objectives  would  be  applied  only  to 
existing  classified  lands,  wilderness  areas  [VRM  I),  and  WSAs  [VRM  Class  I). 

• Less  than  1 mile  of  Bradshaw  Trail  National  Back  Country  Byway  is  within  an  ADA. 

• Approximately  20  miles  of  National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails  are  within  ADAs, 
potentially  affecting  the  visitor  experience  of  people  using  those  trails.  Under  the  No 
Action  Alternative,  no  Trail  Management  Corridors  would  be  established  along  these 
trails,  although  buffering  of  trails  could  be  imposed  on  a case-by-case  basis  during 
project  review  and  approval. 

• Approximately  900  acres  of  California  State  Park  lands  are  within  ADAs. 
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• ADAs  do  not  include  any  portion  of  National  Parks  or  Preserves  or  segments  of  State  | 

Scenic  Highways  under  the  No  Action  Alternative. 

• ADAs  do  not  include  any  designated  or  eligible  Wild  and  Scenic  River  corridors 
under  the  No  Action  Alternative. 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  there  would  be  a high  potential  for  visual  impacts  to  occur 
where  land  available  for  facility  development  abuts  or  is  visible  from  Legislatively  and 
Legally  Protected  Areas.  These  include  Mojave  National  Preserve,  Death  Valley  National 
Park,  Joshua  Tree  National  Park,  numerous  Congressionally  designated  wilderness  areas, 
and  the  west  side  of  the  Imperial  Sand  Dunes  Recreation  Area. 

The  impacts  to  visual  resources  resulting  from  the  No  Action  Alternative  are  as  follows. 

Impact  VR-1:  Visibility  of  activities,  materials,  equipment,  dust,  and  construction  night 
lighting  would  result  in  short-term  diminished  scenic  quality. 

Pre-construction  activities  and  equipment  visible  from  residences,  public  roads,  and  public 
preserves  would  result  in  short-term  diminished  scenic  quality  for  viewers.  Examples 
include  road  upgrading,  damage  to  or  removal  of  native  vegetation,  construction  of 
meteorological  towers,  drilling  of  temperature  gradient  wells,  vehicles,  and  lighting. 

( 

During  construction  and  decommissioning,  activities  and  equipment  visible  from  residences, 
public  roads,  and  public  preserves  would  result  in  short-term  diminished  scenic  quality  for 
viewers.  Examples  include  dust  and  exhaust  emissions,  removal  of  vegetation  during  site 
clearing,  contouring  and  grading,  use  of  vehicles  and  equipment,  mobilization  and 
demobilization  activities,  material  delivery  and  staging,  assembly  of  components,  site  light- 
ing, and  construction  of  and  later  removal  of  structures. 

Impact  VR-2:  The  presence  of  Plan  components  would  create  long-term  visual  contrast 
with  surrounding  undeveloped  land  and  result  in  long-term  diminished  scenic  quality. 

The  continued  presence  of  equipment,  structures,  fencing,  roads,  lighting,  and  other  ele- 
ments required  to  operate  a facility  would  have  a long-term  adverse  effect  on  the  visible 
landscape.  Areas  of  persistent  surface  and  vegetation  disturbance  and  the  presence  of 
structures  would  create  visual  contrast  in  form,  line,  color,  and  texture  as  compared  with 
pre-project  conditions.  Depending  on  viewer  location,  physical  elements  introduced  by  a 
project  could  block  views  or  create  skylining.  Even  after  project  removal  and  site  reclama- 
tion are  completed,  visual  contrast  would  remain.  Restoring  the  natural,  pre-disturbance 
visual  character  of  a desert  environment  is  extremely  difficult,  can  take  decades,  and  often 
is  unsuccessful.  Therefore,  surface  and  vegetation  disturbance  would  create  long-term 
visual  impacts  due  to  the  persistence  of  scars  in  arid  and  semi-arid  landscapes.  ^ 
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Renewable  energy  projects,  particularly  utility-scale  solar  facilities,  would  create  new 
sources  of  light  and/or  glare  that  would  affect  daytime  and  nighttime  views  and  result  in 
long-term  impairment  of  scenic  quality.  Depending  on  the  technology,  solar  facilities  use  a 
multitude  of  mirrored  surfaces  that  can  be  sources  of  glint  (a  brief  flash  of  light]  or  glare 
[light  bright  enough  to  cause  annoyance  or  discomfort]  [BLM  2013].  Solar  facilities  are 
capable  of  causing  off-site  glare  that  may  cause  annoyance,  discomfort,  or  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, ocular  damage.  In  some  instances,  the  glare  can  be  bright  enough  to  cause  a 
viewer  to  close  their  eyes  in  reaction  (Sullivan,  et  al.  2012]. 

Glint  and  glare  are  safety  concerns,  particularly  with  regard  to  vehicle  operators  and  pilots 
for  whom  even  momentary  blindness  is  a human  safety  threat.  Recently,  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  received  complaints  in  which  glare  was  identified  as  a flight  haz- 
ard because  it  allegedly  impaired  the  ability  of  the  pilot  to  fully  scan  the  sky  for  other 
aircraft  [The  Press-Enterprise  2014].  Two  pilot  complaints  of  adverse  visual  impacts  from 
the  Ivanpah  Solar  Electric  Generating  System  were  received  by  the  California  Energy  Com- 
mission from  the  Clark  County  Department  of  Aviation  [Spectrus  2014]. 

Glare  from  solar  receivers  also  adversely  affects  the  views  and  visitor  experience  of  recrea- 
tionists and  can  be  seen  from  wilderness  areas  at  distances  less  than  5 miles  [California 
Energy  Commission  2013]. 

Glint  and  glare  from  wind  and  geothermal  facilities  is  a concern  as  well.  Glare  and  glinting 
from  white  wind  turbine  blades  increases  their  contrast  with  the  surrounding  natural  land- 
scape. If  geothermal  facilities  and  pipe  networks  are  not  painted  or  coated  appropriately  to 
reduce  reflectance  and  blend  with  the  landscape,  their  surfaces  may  be  highly  visible. 

The  structure,  size,  and  industrial  character  of  utility-scale  renewable  energy  and  transmis- 
sion facilities  during  their  operation  and  maintenance — as  well  as  any  associated  glare, 
reflectivity,  and  lighting — would  visually  contrast  with  surrounding  undeveloped  land  and 
result  in  long-term  diminished  scenic  quality. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Existing  laws  and  regulations  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  renewable  energy 
development  projects  in  the  absence  of  the  DRECP.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in 
the  Regulatory  Setting  in  Volume  III.  Note  that  because  this  EIR/EIS  addresses 
amendments  to  BLM's  land  use  plans,  these  plans  are  addressed  separately  and  are  not 
included  in  this  section.  The  requirements  of  relevant  regulations  would  reduce  impacts 
through  the  following  mechanisms: 

• Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  - This  act  mandates  public 
lands  be  managed  in  a manner  that  will  protect  the  quality  of  the  scenic  [visual] 
values  of  these  lands. 
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• Solar  PEIS  - Numerous  design  features  have  been  adopted  by  BLM  that  would  ^ 

avoid,  minimize,  and/or  mitigate  potential  impacts  on  visual  resources  from  solar 
energy  development  [see  Appendix  W).  It  is  assumed  that  these  or  similar  design 
features  would  apply  to  all  renewable  energy  and  transmission  projects  developed 
within  the  Plan  Area.  These  design  features  include  various  actions  listed  as  num- 
bers VR-1  through  VR-4  in  the  Solar  PEIS  to  reduce  visual  impacts  (BLM  and  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  2010): 

o VRl-1:  Requires  assessing  conformance  to  VRM  Class  designations  and  iden- 
tifying visual  resource  conflicts.  Among  the  actions  to  be  taken  are  consulting 
with  BLM;  factoring  VRl  Class  values  into  project  planning  and  design;  including 
a qualified  professional  with  VRM  experience  on  the  development  team;  consult- 
ing the  local  public  to  identify  important  visual  resources  in  the  area;  consulting 
on  viewshed  protection  with  managers  responsible  for  areas  with  special  desig- 
nations; evaluating  impacts  on  historic  trails;  considering  landscape  setting 
observed  from  National  Parks,  National  Historic  Sites,  and  similar  areas;  using 
topographical  data  of  engineering-design  quality  and  digital  terrain  mapping  for 
project  planning  and  design;  preparing  simulations  depicting  project  facilities  as 
seen  from  key  observation  points  and  visual  resource-sensitive  locations;  con- 
ducting public  outreach  to  disseminate  visual  resource  information;  and  per- 
forming visual  mitigation  planning  and  design  based  on  field  assessments  and  f 

other  means. 

o VR2-1:  Requires  consideration  of  siting  and  design  to  minimize  glint  and  glare 
and  taking  appropriate  actions.  These  actions  include  identifying  glint  and  glare 
effects,  assessing  and  quantifying  these  effects  to  determine  potential  safety  and 
visual  impacts,  and  having  qualified  people  conduct  such  assessments.  Methods 
to  minimize  glint  and  glare  include  limiting  use  of  signs;  using  reflective  or 
luminescent  markers  instead  of  permanent  lighting;  minimizing  off-site  visibility 
of  signs  and  lighting;  using  nonglare  materials  and  appropriate  colors;  mitigating 
or  offsetting  visual  impact  by  reclaiming  unnecessary  roads,  removing  abandoned 
buildings,  using  undergrounding  utility  lines,  and  rehabilitating  and  revegetating 
disturbed  areas;  and  other  actions  determined  in  consultation  with  the  BLM. 

o VR2-2:  Requires  solar  facilities  be  sited  and  designed  to  minimize  night-sky 
effects.  Identification  of  night-sky  effects  is  to  include  assessing  and  quantifying 
potential  lighting  impacts  and  conducting  assessments  by  using  qualified  indi- 
viduals. Methods  to  minimize  night-sky  effects  include  using  minimum  intensity 
lighting  of  an  appropriate  color  consistent  with  safety  needs,  prohibiting  strobe 
lighting  except  where  it  is  required  for  safety;  shielding  all  permanent  lighting 
unless  otherwise  required  for  safety;  mounting  lighting  so  that  light  is  downward 
focused;  controlling  lighting  with  timers,  sensors,  and  dimmers;  and  using  ^ 
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vehicle-mounted  lights  for  nighttime  maintenance  work  rather  than  permanently 
mounted  lighting. 

o VR2-3:  Requires  that  the  siting  and  design  of  solar  and  related  facilities  explore 
and  document  means  to  reduce  visual  dominance  in  the  viewshed  and  that  the 
project  comply  with  VRM  Class  objectives.  Methods  include  conforming  with 
VRM  Class  objectives  [through  use  of  BLM  Handbook  H-8431-1);  determining 
the  extent  of  the  viewshed  and  selecting  key  observation  points  where  people 
are  expected  to  be  observing  the  landscape;  integrating  visual  design  elements 
into  plans,  details,  drawings,  and  specifications;  and  siting  the  facility  to  mini- 
mize the  profile  of  all  structures.  Ways  to  minimize  visual  dominance  include 
using  existing  topography  and  vegetation  as  screening;  considering  visual  design 
elements  when  clearing  vegetation  and  doing  earthwork;  siting  projects  outside 
of  key  observation  point  viewsheds;  avoiding  locating  facilities  near  visually 
prominent  landscape  features;  avoiding  skylining  of  structures;  designing  linear 
features  to  follow  natural  land  contours  rather  than  straight  lines;  locating  linear 
features  at  the  edges  of  natural  lines  of  transition  between  vegetation  types  and 
topography;  using  alternative  means  of  access  in  visually  sensitive  areas  to 
preserve  landscape  conditions;  minimizing  vegetation  and  ground  disturbance; 
reducing  cut  and  fill;  shaping,  staining,  and  vegetating  excavations  to  conform 
with  local  conditions;  creating  natural-looking  earthwork  forms;  repeating  char- 
acteristics of  naturally  occurring  openings  in  vegetation  for  roads,  structures, 
and  similar  elements;  burying  linear  utilities  and  lines  along  roads  or  paths; 
selecting  appropriate  materials  and  surface  treatments  for  structures  to  reduce 
visual  contrast;  using  nonspecular  conductors  and  nonreflective  coatings  on 
transmission  lines;  minimizing  signage;  delineating  construction  limits  and  mini- 
mizing area  of  surface  disturbance;  salvaging  vegetation  and  topsoil  for  reuse; 
and  removing  stakes  and  flagging  after  construction. 

o VR2-4:  Requires  preconstruction  meetings  with  the  BLM  and  designated  spe- 
cialists to  coordinate  the  VRM  mitigation  strategy.  This  includes  a review  of  final 
design  and  construction  documents  with  regard  to  visual  impacts  and  mitigation. 

o VR3-1:  Requires  the  project  developer  to  monitor  compliance  with  VRM  mitiga- 
tion requirements  and  consult  with  the  BLM  during  operations  and  maintenance. 
Maintaining  visual  resource  design  elements  would  include  maintaining 
revegetated  surfaces  until  self-sustaining;  keeping  facilities  in  good  repair  and 
repainting  as  necessary;  restoring  lands  as  soon  as  possible  after  disturbance; 
controlling  dust  and  noxious  weeds;  and  operating  so  as  to  avoid  high-intensity 
light  [glare]  being  reflected  offsite. 
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o VR4-1:  Requires  immediate  reclamation  of  the  site  after  construction.  Methods  ^ 

for  minimizing  visual  contrast  during  reclamation  and  decommission  include 
undertaking  treatments  such  as  thinning  and  feathering  vegetation  at  project 
edges,  enhancing  contouring,  salvaging  landscape  materials,  and  revegetating; 
restoring  the  project  area  to  predevelopment  visual  conditions  and  the  inven- 
toried visual  quality  rating;  removing  aboveground  and  near-ground-level  struc- 
tures; contouring  soil  borrow  areas  and  other  features  to  approximate  natural 
slopes;  using  native  vegetation  to  establish  form,  line,  color,  and  texture  con- 
sistent with  the  surrounding  undisturbed  landscape;  distributing  stockpiled 
topsoil  to  disturbed  areas  and  replanting;  and  removing  or  burying  gravel  or 
other  surface  treatments. 

• Existing  VRM  policies  or  designations  - These  incorporate  those  in  the  CDCA 
Plan,  Bishop  RMP,  Imperial  Sand  Dunes  RAMP,  and  other  BLM  guidance,  including: 

o BLM's  Manual  8400  - VRM  system  addresses  BLM's  basic  responsibility  to 
identify  and  protect  the  quality  of  the  scenic  [visual)  values  on  all  BLM  lands. 

The  VRM  system  requires  visual  design  considerations  be  incorporated  into 
all  surface-disturbing  projects  regardless  of  size  or  potential  impact. 

Guidance  on  visual  management  for  renewable  energy  projects  is  in  BLM's  Best 
Management  Practices  for  Reducing  Visual  Impacts  of  Renewable  Energy  Facilities  on  t 

BLM-Administered  Lands  [BLM  2013).  These  BMPs  provide  a comprehensive  set  of 
strategies  for  avoiding  and  reducing  visual  impacts  associated  with  renewable 
energy  generation  facilities  and  ancillary  components,  such  as  electric  transmission, 
roads,  and  structures.  They  also  address  project  siting  and  design  and  other  key 
activities  that  can  have  a major  effect  on  visual  quality.  Examples  include  mitigation 
planning,  structure  design  and  materials  selection,  paint  colors,  material  surface 
treatments,  lighting  practices,  and  soils  and  vegetation  management. 

Mitigation 

Many  visual  impact  mitigation  measures  applicable  to  existing  renewable  energy  projects 
would  be  adopted  and  applied  to  future  projects  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  [see 
Appendix  W and  the  previous  discussion  under  Laws  and  Regulations).  Examples  of  gen- 
eral visual  impact  mitigation  measures  applicable  to  any  project  implemented  in  the 
absence  of  Plan  approval  include: 

• Modifying  facility  designs,  colors,  locations,  and  materials  to  reduce  visibility 
and  contrast. 

• Adjusting  site  configurations  and  harmonizing  earthwork  with  local  topographic 

forms  and  contours.  ^ 
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• Treating  structure  surfaces  to  reduce  contrast  and  glare. 

• Minimizing  lighting  overall,  using  fixtures  that  minimize  night-sky  impacts  and 
down-focus  fixtures. 

• Avoiding  unnecessary  ground  disturbance  beyond  what  is  required  for  the  project. 

• Controlling  dust  and  erosion. 

• Restoring  and  managing  disturbed  land  and  vegetation. 

• Restoring  and  reclaiming  areas  as  soon  as  feasible. 

Examples  of  visual  mitigation  measures  applicable  to  solar  projects  include  development 
and  implementation  of  a glint  and  glare  mitigation  and  monitoring  plan;  screening  of  solar 
collectors  from  roads;  retaining  vegetation  beneath  solar  collector  arrays;  prohibiting  com- 
mercial signs,  logos,  or  messages  on  towers  and  arrays;  and  using  visually  compatible  color 
treatments  and  nonreflective  materials  for  support  structures  and  other  components.  In 
addition  to  direct  reduction  in  visual  quality,  visual  quality  degradation  can  compromise 
the  integrity  of  historical  resources  or  traditional  cultural  places.  In  cases  where  such 
visual  impacts  occur,  compensatory  mitigation  can  include  requiring  research,  field 
inventories,  worker  training,  and  other  efforts  specific  to  the  resource  and  groups  affected. 

Examples  of  visual  mitigation  measures  for  wind  energy  projects  include  siting  to  reduce 
visibility,  clustering  turbines,  creating  visual  order  and  unity  among  groups  of  turbines, 
using  radar-activated  visual  warning  systems  to  reduce  night-sky  impacts,  prohibiting 
signs  and  messages  on  towers,  keeping  turbines  clean  and  in  good  repair,  and  promptly 
removing  disused  or  abandoned  equipment  and  parts. 

Examples  of  visual  mitigation  measures  specific  to  geothermal  energy  projects  include  using 
air-cooled  systems  (to  avoid  plumes  that  water-cooled  systems  may  generate  under  some 
conditions),  minimizing  drill  rig  and  well-test  facility  lighting,  and  screening  of  pipelines. 

IV.20.3.1.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design  in  the  No  Action  Alternative 

There  would  be  no  reserve  design  under  the  No  Action  Alternative.  Renewable  energy  proj- 
ects would  be  evaluated  and  approved  on  a case-by-case  basis  with  project-specific  mitiga- 
tion requirements  imposed  by  the  responsible  agencies.  In  the  absence  of  approval  of  a 
DRECP  action  alternative,  there  would  be  continued  protection  of  existing  Legislatively  and 
Legally  Protected  Areas,  such  as  parks  and  wilderness  areas,  under  existing  laws 
and  regulations. 

It  is  assumed  that  under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  mitigation  requirements  would  include 
conservation  actions  to  offset  resource  impacts  to  particular  resources,  such  as  protected 
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species.  These  measures  would  include  land  acquisition,  conservation  easements,  or  other  f 

agreements  that  would  set  aside  and  protect  areas,  which  would  increase  the  amount  of 
conserved  land  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  compared  with  the  current  amount  of  con- 
served land.  Such  conservation  actions  would  reduce  the  potential  for  long-term  adverse 
impacts  to  visual  resources  to  occur  or  persist  on  lands  being  conserved  or  restored  as  part 
of  biological  or  other  resource  mitigation  requirements. 

Tables  in  Appendix  R2  quantify  the  amount  of  visual  resource  elements  of  concern  occur- 
ring within  existing  protected  areas  [Legislatively  and  Legally  Protected  Areas,  Military 
Expansion  Mitigation  Lands,  and  BLM  ACECs).  Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing 
protected  areas  and  BLM  Conservation  Designations  would  provide  ongoing  conservation 
of  resources,  including  visual  resources;  however,  there  would  be  no  reserve  design  estab- 
lished to  guide  where  BLM  Conservation  Designations  might  be  established  in  the  future  or 
where  reserves  and  conservation  areas  could  be  assembled  to  offset  the  effects  of  renew- 
able energy  or  transmission  development.  Any  additional  conservation  associated  with 
renewable  energy  or  transmission  development  would  derive  solely  from  the  mitigation 
requirements  imposed  on  a project-by-project  basis. 

Existing  conservation  areas  in  the  No  Action  Alternative  cover  approximately  7.7  million 
acres  of  the  Plan  Area.  Conserved  and  protected  lands  include  wilderness  areas.  Military 
Expansion  Mitigation  Lands,  and  ACECs  as  well  as  portions  of  National  Scenic  and  Historic  I 

Trails,  Scenic  Highways,  and  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers.  Visual  resources  in  these  areas  would 
continue  to  benefit  from  the  policies  and  requirements  applicable  to  the  conservation  of 
these  lands.  [See  Appendix  Table  R2.20-2,  for  detailed  data.)  The  amount  and  location  of 
any  additional  conserved  lands  that  might  be  added  to  the  total  through  mitigation 
acquisition  would  be  determined  on  a project-by-project  basis  as  impacts  become  known 
and  offsets  required. 

IV.20.3.1.2  Impacts  on  BLM  Lands  of  Existing  BLM  Land  Use  Plans  in 
No  Action  Alternative 

The  No  Action  Alternative  would  continue  the  existing  visual  management  policies  set  forth 
in  the  CDCA  Plan,  Bishop  RMP,  and  Imperial  Sand  Dunes  RAMP.  [The  Caliente  RMP  does  not 
include  goals  and  objectives  or  management  actions  specifically  identified  for  visual 
resources.)  The  Bishop  RMP  and  Imperial  Sand  Dunes  RAMP  each  have  assigned  VRM 
Classes,  which  would  continue  to  set  objectives  for  visual  resource  management  in 
those  plan  areas. 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  BLM  land  use  plans  within  the  Plan  Area  would 
continue  to  apply  and  renewable  energy  development  would  be  allowed  in  certain  land 
designations,  including  Solar  Energy  Zones  and  Solar  PEIS  Variance  Lands.  In  addition,  as  t 
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has  been  the  case  for  previous  individual  solar,  wind,  and  transmission  projects  on  BLM 
land,  new  projects  would  be  approved  along  with  project-specific  LUPAs,  if  required.  In  all 
cases,  BLM's  policies  and  guidance  for  visual  impact  assessment  and  impact  reduction 
would  apply. 

Existing  BLM  plans  identify  various  land  designations  and  associated  management  actions 
for  existing  protected  areas,  such  as  ACECs,  SRMAs,  and  National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails. 
Protective  measures  in  these  designations  offer  a level  of  protection  for  visual  resources 
under  the  No  Action  Alternative. 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  solar  energy  development  on  BLM-administered  land 
would  be  subject  to  the  Solar  PEIS.  The  Solar  PEIS  created  a comprehensive  set  of  updated 
and  revised  policies  and  procedures,  including  standards  for  visual  resource  management, 
and  established  categories  of  lands  excluded  from  utility-scale  solar  development.  Both 
actions  could  help  protect  visual  resources  within  the  Plan  Area. 

The  Wind  PEIS  Record  of  Decision  (December  2005)  established  policies,  BMPs,  and  mini- 
mum mitigation  requirements  for  wind  development  on  BLM  land.  However,  the  Wind  PEIS 
did  not  amend  BLM  plans  in  the  Plan  Area.  Therefore,  under  the  No  Action  Alternative, 
wind  energy  development  within  the  Plan  Area  would  be  under  the  existing  CDCA  Plan; 
and  wind  energy  right-of-way  applications  would  continue  to  be  considered  on  a case-by- 
case basis.  (The  Bishop  and  Caliente  RMPs  do  not  address  wind  energy.) 

The  following  summarizes  the  key  aspects  of  visual  impacts  on  BLM  lands  under  existing 
BLM  Land  Use  Plans  in  the  No  Action  Alternative.  These  include  visual  resources  within 
BLM  conservation  lands  (i.e.,  existing  SRMAs  and  ACECs).  Table  R2.20-3  in  Appendix  R2 
includes  detailed  information.  The  following  are  within  existing  SRMAs  and/or  ACECs: 

• 3.3  million  acres  of  VRI  classified  lands 

• 898,000  acres  of  VRM  classified  lands 

• 23  miles  of  the  Bradshaw  Trail  National  Back  Country  Byway 

• 157  miles  of  National  Trails 

• 22  miles  of  the  Amargosa  River 

Currently,  VRM  Classes  are  assigned  only  for  the  Bishop  Field  Office  and  the  Imperial  Sand 
Dunes  RAMP.  As  well,  under  BLM  policy,  VRM  Class  I is  assigned  to  wilderness  areas  and 
WSAs.  This  would  not  change  under  the  No  Action  Alternative.  Generally,  a low  correlation 
between  the  VRM  Classes  and  the  underlying  VRI  Classes  results  in  a greater  potential  for 
adverse  impacts  to  visual  quality  (e.g.,  VRI  Class  11  or  III  lands  managed  to  meet  the  objec- 
tives of  VRM  Class  IV).  Conversely,  impacts  would  most  likely  be  reduced  by  alternatives 
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proposing  visual  resource  management  that  either  closely  corresponds  to  the  VRl  classes  ff 

or  proposes  a more  restrictive  (higher)  class  designation  [e.g.,  VRI  Class  111  lands  managed 
to  meet  the  objectives  of  VRM  Class  II.) 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  VRl  Class  lands  within  the  VRM  Classes  on  BLM  LUPA 
lands  would  be  as  shown  in  Table  IV.20-2. 

The  following  summarizes  the  key  points  from  this  comparison  of  VRI  Classes  and  existing 
VRM  Classes  under  the  No  Action  Alternative: 

• By  BLM  policy,  all  existing  VRI  Class  I lands  in  the  Plan  Area  are  assigned  VRM  Class 

I for  management  purposes.  This  is  due  to  wilderness  areas  and  WSAs  being  desig- 
nated VRM  Class  I.  The  breakdown  by  VRI  Classification  is  as  follows: 

o VRI  I:  100%  of  VRI  Class  I lands,  including  wilderness  areas  and  WSAs,  would 
continue  to  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  I,  reflecting  a high  level  of 
management  protection. 

o VRI  II:  75%  of  VRI  Class  II  lands  would  continue  to  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  II, 
reflecting  a moderately  high  level  of  management  protection.  Approximately 
20%  would  continue  to  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  III  and  5%  as  VRM  Class  IV. 

o VRI  III:  More  than  84%  of  VRI  Class  III  lands  would  continue  to  be  managed  as  ( 

VRM  Class  III  or  as  II,  reflecting  a moderate  to  high  level  of  management  protec- 
tion. Approximately  35%  would  continue  to  be  managed  to  meet  VRM  Class  II 
objectives,  which  restrict  visual  contrast  and  affect  more  than  VRM  Class  III 
does.  Approximately  16%  would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  IV,  which  allows  for 
more  visual  contrast  and  impact  than  VRM  Class  III  objectives  allow. 

o VRI  Class  IV:  More  than  58%  of  VRI  Class  IV  lands  would  continue  to  be  man- 
aged as  VRM  Class  II  or  III;  41%  would  continue  to  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  IV. 
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IV. 20.3. 1.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan  in 
No  Action  Alternative 

The  NCCP  would  apply  to  all  lands  within  the  Plan  Area.  In  the  absence  of  Plan  implementa- 
tion, the  NCCP  would  not  be  approved;  and  no  incidental  take  permits  would  be  issued 
under  the  NCCP.  Projects  would  continue  to  be  considered  by  the  appropriate  lead  agency 
on  an  individual  basis.  The  impacts  that  would  occur  in  the  absence  of  the  NCCP  would  be 
the  same  as  those  described  in  Section  IV.20.3.1.1.1,  Impacts  and  Mitigation  for  Renewable 
Energy  and  Transmission  Development  in  No  Action  Alternative,  [Plan-wide  analysis]. 

IV.20.3.1.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan  in  No  Action  Alternative 

As  described  in  Appendix  M,  the  GCP  would  apply  to  nonfederal  lands  in  the  Plan  Area.  In 
the  absence  of  Plan  implementation,  the  GCP  would  not  be  approved;  and  no  incidental 
take  permits  would  be  issued  under  the  GCP.  Projects  would  continue  to  be  considered  by 
the  appropriate  lead  agency  on  an  individual  basis.  The  impacts  that  would  occur  in  the 
absence  of  the  GCP  would  be  the  same  as  those  described  in  Section  IV.20.3.1.1.1  [Plan-wide 
analysis]  but  would  be  specific  to  nonfederal  lands. 

IV.20.3.1.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area  in  No  Action  Alternative 

It  is  feasible  to  characterize  existing  visual  conditions  in  identified  transmission 
corridors,  but  project-level  analyses  would  be  required  to  determine  specific  future 
projects'  impacts  on  visual  resources.  The  methodology  used  for  project-level  analyses 
would  vary  depending  on  the  agency  with  jurisdiction  over  the  land  involved.  Analyses  of 
visual  impacts  on  BLM  lands  use  BLM's  VRM  system  [described  in  detail  in  Volume  111, 
Section  111.20.1.1.2].  For  facilities  on  lands  administered  by  the  Angeles,  San  Bernardino, 
and  Cleveland  National  Forests,  the  analytical  approach  is  described  in  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service's  Scenery  Management  System.  For  projects  subject  to  CEQA,  the  analysis  would 
address  the  criteria  established  in  the  CEQA  Guidelines  to  determine  the  significance  of 
impacts  to  aesthetics  and  visual  resources. 

Development  or  enhancement  of  transmission  and  substation  facilities  outside  the  Plan 
Area  would  occur  in  a variety  of  remote,  rural,  suburban,  and  urban  settings.  In  general,  the 
visual  character  of  a landscape  is  defined  by  the  amount  and  type  of  development  found 
within  the  setting,  natural  variations  in  topography,  and  the  density  and  height  of  vegeta- 
tion. Color,  hue,  and  contrast  are  important  variables  to  be  considered  in  any  analysis.  The 
geographic  area  from  which  a transmission  line  or  substation  would  be  visible  is  referred 
to  as  the  facility's  viewshed;  this  is  primarily  determined  by  the  surrounding  land  elevation 
relative  to  the  facility  location  and  the  landforms,  structures,  or  vegetation  that  would 
block  views  that  otherwise  would  exist.  A facility's  effective  viewshed  is  limited  by  dis- 
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tance;  with  increased  distance  between  a facility  and  a viewer,  atmospheric  moisture  and 
particles  affect  the  visibility  and  distinctness  of  the  facility.  The  perceived  color,  contrast, 
and  size  of  a facility  relative  to  its  surroundings  diminish;  and  the  facility  becomes 
indistinct  and  blends  into  the  background. 

Transmission  lines  and  substations  differ  in  their  visible  elements,  how  they  are  situated  in 
the  landscape,  and  the  duration  of  views.  Transmission  lines  are  linear  facilities  that  intro- 
duce rhythmic,  repeating  elements  across  a landscape.  These  ribbon-like  facilities  extend 
many  miles.  They  consist  of  stand-alone  tower  structures  ranging  from  100  to  160  feet 
high.  Although  it  varies  by  terrain,  spacing  can  be  uniform,  typically  4 to  5 per  mile  for  500- 
kilovolt  lines  and  7 to  10  per  mile  for  230-kilovolt  lines.  Depending  on  tower  types,  they 
may  require  a permanently  cleared  area  beneath  them.  They  also  may  require  new  access 
roads  to  and  along  their  rights-of-way,  and  stub  roads  extended  from  those  roads  to  tower 
sites  if  they  do  not  already  exist. 

In  contrast  to  transmission  lines,  substations  are  confined,  single-site  facilities.  Outside  the 
Plan  Area,  such  facilities  receiving  renewable  power  are  expected  to  be  sited  at  or  near 
existing  500/230-kilovolt  substations.  Large  substations  can  include  pads  that  extend  over 
dozens  of  acres,  with  additional  space  for  access  roads,  water  tanks,  and  buffers.  For  exam- 
ple, the  DRECP  Transmission  Technical  Group  assumed  that  176  acres  would  be  required 
for  a high  transmission  substation  to  incorporate  the  disturbance  from  additional  infra- 
structure. Circuit  breakers,  disconnect  switches,  transformers,  capacitors,  and  associated 
equipment,  as  well  as  control  or  equipment  buildings  and  firewalls,  are  typical  ground- 
level  elements  of  a substation.  Dead-end  structures  used  to  loop  lines  in  and  out  of  the  sub- 
station, busses,  and  overhead  structures  above  the  equipment  and  facilities  are  also 
situated  on  the  substation  pad.  Typically,  these  are  lattice-  or  tubular-steel  components 
with  cross  members. 

IV.20.3. 1.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Outside  the  Plan  Area,  additional  transmission  lines  would  be  needed  to  deliver  the  addi- 
tional renewable  energy  to  load  centers  [areas  of  high  demand].  It  is  assumed  that 
transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  would  use  existing  transmission  corridors  that  run 
between  the  Plan  Area  and  existing  substations  in  the  more  populated  coastal  areas  of  the 
state.  Existing  substations  would  serve  as  the  portals  for  the  power  to  be  transmitted  from 
the  desert  to  load  centers.  These  portals  include  Whirlwind,  Vincent,  Lugo,  Devers, 
Suncrest,  and  Imperial  substations.  These  are  the  same  under  the  No  Action  Alternative, 
the  Preferred  Alternative,  and  Alternatives  1 through  4.  Likewise,  the  transmission 
corridors  outside  the  Plan  Area  are  the  same  for  all  alternatives.  Therefore,  at  a 
programmatic  level,  there  is  no  difference  among  the  alternatives  based  on  transmission 
outside  the  Plan  Area.  The  actual  corridors  used  and  the  number  and  type  of  transmission 
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lines  installed  would  depend  upon  the  ultimate  location  of  generation  facilities  in  the  Plan 
Area.  Any  transmission  projects  proposed  outside  the  Plan  Area  would  need  a project- 
specific  environmental  review. 

Existing  corridors  contain  transmission  towers,  conductors,  and  access  roads;  therefore,  a 
degree  of  visual  impact  already  is  present.  The  type  and  degree  of  visual  impacts  in  these 
corridors  would  vary  based  on  whether  the  area  through  which  the  corridor  passes  is 
undeveloped  or  urbanized. 

There  are  relatively  open  landscapes  between  the  substations  acting  as  portals  from  the 
Plan  Area  to  the  urbanized  areas  where  the  electrical  demand  exists.  This  open  landscape  is 
in  a mix  of  public  and  private  ownership.  In  Southern  California,  the  transition  from  open 
landscapes  to  urban  landscapes  can  be  abrupt.  Areas  subject  to  BLM  or  U.S.  Forest  Service 
jurisdiction  would  require  project-by-project  analysis  under  their  respective  visual  man- 
agement protocols.  Areas  subject  to  state  or  local  jurisdiction  would  be  subject  to  project- 
by-project  analysis  by  the  California  Public  Utilities  Commission,  which  has  authority  over 
high-voltage  transmission  lines. 

Impacts  to  visual  resources  from  construction  of  transmission  lines  outside  the  Plan  Area 
would  be  as  follows; 

Impact  VR-1:  Visibility  of  activities,  materials,  equipment,  dust,  and  construction  night 
lighting  would  result  in  short-term  diminished  scenic  quality. 

Pre-construction  activities  and  equipment  would  be  visible  to  observers  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  work  would  result  in  short-term  diminished  scenic  quality  for  viewers.  Examples 
include  access  road  upgrading,  damage  to  or  removal  of  native  vegetation,  and  presence 
and  movement  of  vehicles,  dust,  and  lighting.  This  would  be  true  for  both  open  landscapes 
and  urbanized  areas. 

Impact  VR-2:  The  presence  of  plan  components  would  create  long-term  visual  contrast 
with  surrounding  undeveloped  land  and  result  in  long-term  diminished  scenic  quality. 

Transmission  towers  and  conductors  would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  visible  land- 
scape. Areas  of  persistent  surface  and  vegetation  disturbance,  such  as  access  roads  and 
tower  footprints,  and  the  presence  of  structures  would  create  visual  contrast  with  existing 
conditions.  Depending  on  viewer  location,  physical  elements  introduced  by  a project  could 
create  skylining.  These  effects  would  be  similar  to  those  of  existing  lines.  Surface  and  vege- 
tation disturbance  would  create  long-term  visual  impacts  due  to  the  persistence  of  scars  in 
arid  and  semi-arid  landscapes.  The  presence  of  towers,  roads,  and  other  elements  required 
to  operate  a transmission  facility  would  have  a long-term  effect  on  visual  resources. 
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Notably,  transmission  lines  create  long  linear  features  in  the  landscape  visible  from  a con- 
siderable distance  in  flat  terrain. 

In  open  landscapes  through  which  portions  of  these  corridors  pass,  such  as  national  forests 
or  the  desert,  visual  contrast  would  remain  even  after  decommissioning  and  removal  of 
facilities.  Restoring  the  natural,  pre-disturbance  visual  character  of  an  arid  or  semi-arid 
environment  is  difficult,  can  take  decades,  and  is  not  always  successful.  Surface  and  vegeta- 
tion disturbance  would  create  long-term  visual  impacts  due  to  the  persistence  of  scars  in 
arid  and  semi-arid  landscapes. 

In  urbanized  areas,  the  lines  would  be  in  existing  transmission  corridors  mostly 
surrounded  by  urban  development.  The  presence  of  buildings  and  vegetation  would  tend 
to  block  long  sightlines  to  the  transmission  structures,  limiting  the  area  from  which  they 
could  be  seen.  If  new  towers  are  located  near  existing  towers,  this  would  increase  the  num- 
ber of  industrial-like  elements  visible  within  the  urban  setting.  However,  this  would  be  an 
incremental  increase  over  existing  conditions  and  not  a radical  departure.  In  some  cases, 
existing  transmission  lines  would  be  replaced  with  upgraded  towers  and  conductors.  This 
would  exchange  one  set  of  visual  impacts  for  another  similar  set,  potentially  reducing  the 
number  of  towers  visible  but  possibly  introducing  taller  towers  into  the  view. 

Visual  impacts  from  the  construction  and  operation  of  transmission  lines  outside  the  Plan 
Area  would  be  reduced  by  application  of  various  mitigation  measures.  Generally,  applicable 
measures  to  lessen  impacts  include  controlling  dust,  aligning  tower  locations  so  they  are 
adjacent,  locating  towers  so  they  do  not  skyline  on  ridges,  and  using  nonreflective 
(nonspecular)  surface  treatments.  The  level  of  significance  of  the  impacts  can  be  deter- 
mined only  through  a detailed  analysis  of  proposed  actions  at  specific  locations. 

IV.20.3.1.5.2  Impacts  of  Existing  BLM  Land  Use  Plans  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  existing  BLM  CDCA  land  use  plan  would  continue  to  be 
implemented  on  CDCA  lands;  and  renewable  energy  projects  would  still  be  developed 
through  BLM's  existing  policies.  Impacts  on  visual  resources  would  be  of  the  types  described 
in  Section  IV.20. 2.1  with  similar  mitigation  measures  being  included  on  a case-by-case 
basis.  Existing  land  designations — such  as  existing  protected  areas,  ACECs,  SRMAs,  and 
National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails — would  continue  to  be  managed  to  protect  their  associ- 
ated scenic  values  and  visual  resources. 

The  following  summarizes  the  key  aspects  of  the  visual  resource  elements  occurring  on  BLM 
land  designations  outside  the  Plan  Area  (see  Table  R2.20-4  in  Appendix  R2  for  detailed  data). 

• VRI  Classes:  Approximately  233,000  acres  of  VRI  lands  are  within  existing  SRMAs 
and/or  ACECs  outside  the  Plan  Area. 
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• VRM  Classes:  Approximately  138,000  acres  of  VRM  lands  are  within  existing  SRMAs  | 

and/or  ACECs  outside  the  Plan  Area. 

• National  Scenic  Byways:  Approximately  6 miles  of  the  Bradshaw  Trail  National 
Back  Country  Byway  are  within  existing  SRMAs  and/or  ACECs  outside  the  Plan  Area. 

• National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails:  No  segments  of  National  Scenic  and  Historic 
Trails  are  within  existing  SRMAs  and/or  ACECs  outside  the  Plan  Area. 

• Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers:  No  segments  of  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  are  within  existing 
SRMAs  and/or  ACECs  outside  the  Plan  Area. 

IV.20.3.1.6  CEQA  Significance  Determination:  No  Action  Alternative 

Section  IV.20.1.2,  CEQA  Standards  of  Significance,  identifies  four  criteria  to  apply  when 
determining  if  there  are  significant  impacts  from  a project  under  CEQA.  These  criteria  are 
included  as  part  of  the  more  general  impacts  identified  in  this  section  as  VR-1  and  VR-2. 

The  visual  impacts  and  their  associated  significance  determinations  for  the  No  Action  Alter- 
native are  as  follows: 

VR-1:  Visibility  of  activities,  materials,  equipment,  dust,  and  construction  night 

lighting  would  result  in  short-term  diminished  scenic  quality.  Existing  prescriptive  ^ 

measures  for  avoiding,  reducing,  and  mitigating  short-term  visual  impacts,  as  required 

under  existing  laws  and  regulations  and  described  previously,  would  reduce  short-term 

visual  effects.  However,  to  fully  mitigate  these  impacts  to  less  than  significant  levels, 

additional  mitigation  would  be  necessary.  These  measures,  defined  in  Section  IV.20. 3. 1.1.1, 

include  controlling  dust,  screening  construction  yards,  and  minimizing  night  lighting.  If 

fully  and  successfully  implemented,  these  combined  measures  would  reduce  short-term 

impacts  to  less  than  significant  levels  in  most  cases. 

VR-2:  The  presence  of  plan  components  would  create  long-term  visual  contrast  with 
surrounding  undeveloped  land  and  result  in  long-term  diminished  scenic  quality. 

Long-term  visual  impacts  would  be  significant  and  unavoidable,  even  with  the  application 
of  mitigation.  The  size  and  industrial  character  of  utility-scale  renewable  energy  and  trans- 
mission facilities  would  create  visual  contrast  with  the  surrounding  landscape  and  result  in 
long-term  diminished  scenic  quality  for  viewers.  Even  with  application  of  mitigation  mea- 
sures [such  as  use  of  earth-tone  surface  treatments,  minimization  of  roads,  and  alternate 
site  layouts),  the  extensive  alteration  of  the  physical  landscape  and  presence  of  numerous 
manmade  structures  extending  over  considerable  acreage  would  create  a long-term  signifi- 
cant impact  on  visual  resources. 
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^ Prescriptive  measures  for  avoiding,  reducing,  and  mitigating  long-term  construction,  oper- 

ations, and  decommissioning  visual  impacts,  as  required  under  existing  laws  and  regula- 
tions, would  have  limited  effectiveness,  even  if  fully  implemented.  For  example: 

• Tall  and  brightly  illuminated  power  tower  receivers  would  be  highly  visible  over  a 
great  distance,  introducing  a tall  vertical  element  into  the  landscape  and  creating  a 
strong  visual  contrast  to  existing  conditions.  In  addition,  a solar  project  would  dis- 
turb large  areas  of  ground  surface,  creating  visual  contrast;  and  operations  would 
contribute  to  glare,  light  pollution,  and  diminished  night-sky  darkness,  resulting  in 
diminished  scenic  quality. 

• Tall  and  night-illuminated  wind  turbines  and  support  structures  would  be  highly 
visible  and  create  strong  visual  contrast,  resulting  in  diminished  scenic  quality. 
Towers,  nacelles,  and  rotors  may  need  to  be  upgraded  or  replaced,  thereby 
repeating  initial  visual  impacts  of  construction  and  assembly. 

• Geothermal  facilities  and  steam  plumes  would  create  a strong  visual  contrast  and 
result  in  diminished  scenic  quality. 

• Although  photovoltaic  projects  would  generally  have  lower  visual  impacts  than  the 
other  technologies  because  of  the  lower  profile  of  collector  arrays,  reflective  glass 

k plates  would  create  glare,  attracting  visual  attention  and  creating  a strong  visual 

contrast  under  certain  light  conditions,  resulting  in  diminished  scenic  quality. 

• Increased  structure  contrast,  industrial  character,  tower  and  conductor  reflectivity, 
maintenance  access,  and  skylining  associated  with  additional  transmission  lines 
would  result  in  long-term  diminished  scenic  quality  for  viewers.  New  substation 
facilities  would  introduce  strong  visual  contrast  in  line,  form,  texture,  and  color 
when  located  in  nonindustrial  surroundings.  Cleared  and  maintained  access  roads 
would  open  views  of  scarring,  especially  down  the  length  of  the  right-of-way,  and 
introduce  changes  in  form,  line,  color,  and  texture. 

Additional  mitigation,  if  required  on  a case-by-case,  site-specific  basis,  could  reduce  these 
long-terms  impacts,  but  not  to  less  than  significant  levels. 

IV.20.3.2  Preferred  Alternative 

The  Preferred  Alternative  includes  more  than  2 million  acres  where  development  could 
occur  within  DFAs  and  nearly  15  million  acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  [comprising  more 
than  7 million  acres  of  Existing  Conservation,  6 million  acres  of  BLM  LUPA  Conservation 
Designations,  and  more  than  1 million  acres  of  CPAs).  [See  Table  lV.1-1) 

i Effects  of  the  Preferred  Alternative  on  baseline  conditions,  including  transmission  develop- 

ment and  BLM  LUPA  decisions  outside  of  the  DRECP  area,  are  described  in  the  following 
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sections.  For  reference.  Table  IV.20-3  compares  the  No  Action  Alternative  to  the  Preferred 
Alternative  for  key  visual  elements  occurring  within  development  areas  and  within  5 miles 
of  development  areas.  The  latter  information  is  included  because  project  visual  impacts  can 
extend  to  lands  outside  development  areas. 

Table  IV.20-3 

Affected  Visual  Resources  - No  Action  Alternative  Compared  to  Preferred  Alternative 


No  Action  Alternative 

Preferred  Alternative 

Development  Areas  (acres) 

ADA^ 

9,788,000 

— 

DFA^ 

— 

2,024,000 

Visual  Resource  Elements  Within  Development  Areas  (acres  unless  otherwise  indicated) 

VRI  [Class] 

0[l] 

0[l] 

36,000  [II] 

17,000  [II] 

41,000  [III] 

61,000  [III] 

35,000  [IV] 

27,000  [IV] 

VRM  [Class] 

0[l] 

0[l] 

10  [II] 

0[ll] 

3,000  [III] 

0[lll] 

0[IV] 

106,000  [IV] 

National  Scenic  Byways 

1 mi. 

0 

National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails 

20  mi. 

1 mi. 

California  State  Parks 

1000 

0 

State  Scenic  Highways 

6 mi 

0 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 

0 

0 

Visual  Resource  Elements  Within  5 miles  of  Development  Areas  (acres  unless  otherwise  indicated) 

VRI  [Class] 

l,847,000[l] 

366,000  [1] 

965,000  [II] 

389,000  [II] 

1,549,000  [III] 

731,000  [III] 

1,607,000  [IV] 

709,000  [IV] 

VRM  [Class] 

1,827,000  [1] 

351,000  [1] 

71,000  [II] 

515,000  [II] 

64,000  [III] 

555,000  [III] 

10,000  [IV] 

694,000  [IV] 

National  Scenic  Byways 

83  mi. 

13  mi. 

National  Parks  and  Preserves 

1,670,000 

15,000 

National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails 

757  mi. 

350  mi. 

Trail  Management  Corridors 

N.A. 

659,000 

California  State  Parks 

323,000 

108,000 

State  Scenic  Highways 

34  mi. 

0 
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Table  IV.20-3 

Affected  Visual  Resources  - No  Action  Alternative  Compared  to  Preferred  Alternative 


No  Action  Alternative 

Preferred  Alternative 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 

23  mi. 

0 

Reserve  Design  Lands  (Conservation  Lands)  (acres) 

Reserve  Design  Lands 

N.A. 

14,984,000 

Existing  Conservation 

7,662,000 

(included  in  above  acres) 

^ Applies  only  to  No  Action  Alternative 
^ Applies  only  to  action  alternatives. 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 

IV.20.3.2.1  Plan-Wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP: 

Preferred  Alternative 

IV.20.3.2.1.1  Plan-Wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  DFAs  are  areas  within  which  the  Covered  Activities  associ- 
ated with  solar,  wind,  and  geothermal  development  and  operation  would  be  permitted. 
Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  renewable  energy  related  activities  covered  by  the  Plan 
would  be  confined  to  DFAs,  resulting  in  a projected  145,000  acres  of  long-term  disturbance 
(See  Table  lV.1-1.]  The  DFAs  are  geographically  dispersed  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  eastern 
Riverside,  Lucerne  Valley,  Barstow,  and  Tehachapi  areas,  with  smaller  DFAs  along  the  U.S. 
395  corridor  and  near  Hidden  Hills.  Solar  energy  is  the  largest  renewable  energy  technol- 
ogy type  in  most  counties,  but  wind  also  is  prominent  in  Riverside  and  San  Bernardino 
counties.  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  geothermal  development  would  have  Covered 
Activities  only  in  Imperial  and  Inyo  counties.  Transmission  development  and  operation 
would  be  permitted  both  within  and  outside  of  DFAs. 

The  distribution  of  DFAs  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  is  far  less  widespread  than  the 
broad  distribution  of  ADAs  under  the  No  Action  Alternative.  Characteristics  of  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative  are  as  follows: 

• Ecoregion  subareas  that  would  have  the  smallest  DFAs  include  Kingston  and 

Funeral  Mountains,  Mojave  and  Silurian  Valley,  Owens  River  Valley,  and  Providence 
and  Bullion  Mountains. 
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• Visual  impacts  from  solar  would  be  primarily  in  two  ecoregion  subareas:  West  ^ 

Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes,  and  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains. 

• Visual  impacts  from  wind  energy  would  be  mostly  in  two  ecoregion  subareas:  West 
Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes,  and  Pinto  Lucerne  Valley  and  Eastern  Slopes. 

• Visual  impacts  from  geothermal  energy  would  be  in  two  ecoregion  subareas:  Impe- 
rial Borrego  Valley  and  Owens  River  Valley. 

The  following  summarizes  the  key  points  in  comparing  the  Preferred  Alternative's  visual 
impacts  from  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  to  those  of  the  No  Action 
Alternative  [see  Appendix  R2,  Table  R2.20-5  for  detailed  data]: 

• VRI  Classes:  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  there  would  be  approximately  17,000 
acres  of  VRI  Class  11  lands,  61,000  acres  of  VRI  Class  III  lands,  and  27,000  acres  of 
VRI  Class  IV  lands  within  DFAs.  Per  the  CMAs  for  visual  resources,  these  78,000 
acres  of  VRI  Class  II  and  III  lands  within  DFAs  would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  IV 
and  thereby  could  sustain  a degradation  of  underlying  scenic  values  as  identified  by 
BLM's  completed  visual  inventories  [described  in  Volume  III].  Approximately 

13.000  acres  of  transmission  would  occur  on  inventoried  lands. 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  36,000  acres  of  VRI  Class  II,  41,000  acres  of  VRI 

Class  III,  and  35,000  acres  of  VRI  Class  IV  lands  occur  in  ADAs  and  approximately  \ 

the  same  amount  of  transmission. 

• VRM  Classes:  Unlike  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  Preferred  Alternative  would 
have  VRM  Classes  assigned  under  it;  and  VRM  objectives  would  be  applied  to  all 
BLM  lands.  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  all  DFAs  on  BLM  land  would  be  desig- 
nated as  VRM  Class  IV  [106,000  acres];  therefore  there  would  be  no  VRM  Class  I,  II, 
or  III  lands  in  DFAs  [Figure  IV.20-2,  Proposed  BLM  VRM  Classifications,  Preferred 
Alternative].  Approximately  13,000  acres  of  transmission  would  occur,  the  majority 
of  which  would  be  on  VRM  Class  III  and  IV  lands. 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  which  does  not  assign  new  VRM  Classes,  there  are 

3.000  acres  of  VRM  Class  II  or  III  lands  in  ADAs  and  approximately  40  acres  of  trans- 
mission on  those  lands. 

• National  Parks  and  Preserves:  As  with  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  footprint  of 
renewable  energy  projects  would  not  directly  affect  these  lands  under  the  Preferred 
Alternative,  but  project  facilities  and  activities  that  are  visible  from  National  Parks 
and  Preserves  would  diminish  scenic  quality  for  viewers  in  those  conservation 
areas,  where  expectations  for  scenic  quality  are  typically  high. 

• National  Scenic  Byways:  No  segments  of  the  Bradshaw  Trail  National  Back  Country  . 

Byway  would  be  within  DFAs  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  * 
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• National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails:  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  approxi- 
mately 1 mile  of  the  Old  Spanish  National  Historic  Trail  alignment  would  be  within  a 
wind  energy  DFA.  Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  approximately  20  miles  of 
National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails  would  be  within  ADAs  for  solar  and  wind. 

As  with  National  Parks  and  Preserves,  renewable  energy  project  facilities  and  activi- 
ties visible  from  National  Trails  could  diminish  scenic  quality  for  trail  users,  where 
expectations  for  scenic  quality  are  typically  high.  However,  under  the  Preferred 
Alternative,  Trail  Management  Corridors  would  be  established  along  National  Scenic 
and  Historic  Trails,  generally  at  a width  of  5 miles  from  the  centerline  of  the  trail,  for 
a total  width  of  10  miles  [see  Section  IV.20.2.2,  Impacts  of  the  Reserve  Design). 

• State  Scenic  Highways:  There  would  be  no  segments  of  State  Scenic  Highways 
within  DFAs  or  ADAs  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  or  the  No  Action  Alternative. 

• Proximity  of  Visual  Resources  to  DFAs.  Visual  resource  elements  within  5 miles  of 
development  areas  can  be  compared  between  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  the  No 
Action  Alternative.  This  information  is  summarized  in  Table  lV.20-3.  The  Preferred 
Alternative  has  far  fewer  visual  resource  elements  within  5 miles  of  DFAs,  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  5-mile  distance  from  ADAs  under  the  No  Action  Alternative. 

One  example  of  this  is  the  acres  of  VRl  Class  1 lands:  nearly  1,850,000  acres  are 
within  5 miles  of  development  areas  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  compared  with 
366,000  acres  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  There  is  more  than  100  times  the 
National  Parks  and  Preserves  acreage  within  5 miles  of  development  areas  under 
the  No  Action  Alternative  as  there  would  be  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

This  5-mile  distance  is  particularly  important  for  visual  resources,  because  5 miles 
is  typically  used  as  a measure  of  foreground  and  middleground  distance  zones,  where 
management  activities  and  changes  in  the  landscape  might  be  viewed  in  detail.  The 
outer  boundary  of  this  distance  zone  is  defined  as  the  point  where  the  texture  and 
form  of  individual  plants  are  no  longer  apparent  in  the  landscape  (BLM  1984). 

The  visual  impacts  resulting  from  the  Preferred  Alternative  are: 

Impact  VR-1:  Visibility  of  activities,  materials,  equipment,  dust,  and  construction  night 
lighting  would  result  in  short-term  diminished  scenic  quality. 

Preconstruction  activities  and  equipment  visible  from  residences,  public  roads,  and  public 
preserves  would  result  in  short-term  diminished  scenic  quality  for  viewers.  Examples 
include  road  upgrading,  damage  to  or  removal  of  native  vegetation,  construction  of  meteor- 
ological towers,  drilling  of  temperature  gradient  wells,  vehicles,  and  lighting. 
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During  construction  and  decommissioning,  activities  and  equipment  visible  from  residences, 
public  roads,  and  public  preserves  would  result  in  short-term  diminished  scenic  quality  for 
viewers.  Examples  include  dust  and  exhaust  emissions,  removal  of  vegetation  during  site 
clearing,  contouring  and  grading,  presence  of  vehicles  and  equipment,  mobilization  and 
demobilization  activities,  material  delivery  and  staging,  assembly  of  components,  site  light- 
ing, and  construction  of  and  later  removal  of  structures. 

Impact  VR-2:  The  presence  of  project  components  and  disturbance  would  result  in 
long-term  diminished  scenic  quality. 

The  continued  presence  of  equipment,  structures,  fencing,  roads,  and  other  elements 
required  to  operate  a facility  would  have  a long-term  adverse  effect  on  the  visible  land- 
scape. Areas  of  persistent  surface  and  vegetation  disturbance  and  the  presence  of  struc- 
tures would  create  visual  contrast  in  form,  line,  color,  and  texture  compared  to  pre-project 
conditions.  Depending  on  viewer  location,  physical  elements  introduced  by  a project  could 
block  views  or  create  skylining.  Even  after  project  removal  and  site  reclamation  are  com- 
pleted, visual  contrast  would  remain.  Restoring  the  natural,  pre-disturbance  visual  charac- 
ter of  a desert  environment  is  extremely  difficult,  can  take  decades,  and  often  is  unsuccess- 
ful. Therefore,  surface  and  vegetation  disturbance  would  create  long-term  visual  impacts 
due  to  the  persistence  of  scars  in  arid  and  semi-arid  landscapes. 

The  structure,  size,  and  industrial  character  of  utility-scale  renewable  energy  and  transmis- 
sion facilities  during  their  operation  and  maintenance — as  well  as  any  associated  glare, 
reflectivity,  and  lighting — would  visually  contrast  with  surrounding  undeveloped  land  and 
result  in  long-term  diminished  scenic  quality. 

Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

Study  Area  Lands  refer  to  three  categories  of  lands  shown  on  alternative  maps:  Future 
Assessment  Areas  (FAAs),  Special  Analysis  Areas  (SAAs)  and  DRECP  Variance  Lands. 

Future  Assessment  Areas  (FAAs).  Lands  within  FAAs  are  neither  reserve  lands  nor  DFAs; 
they  are  simply  areas  that  are  deferred  for  future  assessment.  The  future  assessment  will 
determine  their  suitability  for  renewable  energy  development  or  ecological  conservation.  If 
renewable  energy  development  occurs  on  FAA  lands,  a BLM  LUPA  would  not  be  required. 
FAAs  for  each  alternative  are  included  and  located  as  shown  in  Table  IV.1-2  and  Figure  II. 3-1. 
The  FAAs  represent  areas  where  renewable  energy  development  or  inclusion  in  the 
reserve  design  could  be  implemented  through  an  amendment  to  the  DRECP,  but  additional 
assessment  would  be  needed. 
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Because  most  of  the  FAAs  are  presented  as  "undesignated  areas"  in  the  action  alternatives, 
there  would  be  no  difference  between  the  FAAs  in  the  Preferred  Alternative  except  that 
renewable  development  in  an  FAA  would  not  require  a BLM  LUPA;  so  the  environmental 
review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  location  were  left  undesignated. 

Special  Analysis  Areas  (SAAs).  There  are  two  areas  defined  as  SAAs,  representing  areas 
subject  to  ongoing  analysis.  These  areas  (in  the  Silurian  Valley  and  just  west  of  U.S.  395  in 
Kern  County]  have  high  value  for  renewable  energy  development,  ecological  and  cultural 
conservation,  and  recreation.  SAA  lands  are  expected  to  be  designated  in  the  Final  EIR/EIS 
as  either  DFAs  or  included  in  the  Reserve  Design/Conservation  Designation.  Visual 
resource  elements  within  the  SAAs  of  the  Preferred  Alternative  include  approximately 
35,000  acres  of  VRI  Class  II,  III,  and  IV  lands  and  35,000  acres  of  VRM  Class  III  and  IV  lands, 
No  VRI  Class  I lands  or  VRM  Class  I or  II  lands  are  within  SAAs. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  as  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  EIR/EIS  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered 
Activities  could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  plan  amendment. 
However,  development  of  renewable  energy  on  Variance  Lands  would  not  require  a BLM 
LUPA;  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  loca- 
tion were  left  undesignated.  Per  CMAs  for  visual  resources,  development  of  DRECP 
Variance  Lands  would  be  required  to  conform  to  the  visual  management  objectives 
of  VRM  Class  III. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

The  implementation  of  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  result  in  landscape-scale 
conservation  of  desert  lands  as  well  as  the  development  of  renewable  energy  generation 
and  transmission  facilities  on  other  lands.  The  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy 
development  covered  by  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  lessened  in  a number  of 
ways.  The  Preferred  Alternative  would  incorporate  CMAs  for  each  alternative,  including 
specific  biological  reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  In  addition,  the 
implementation  of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations,  and  standards  would  reduce  the 
impacts  of  project  development. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  (presented  in  Volume  II,  Section 
II. 3. 1.2]  defines  specific  actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  con- 
servation strategy  includes  a definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  the 
Preferred  Alternative.  While  the  CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM  lands  only,  this  analysis 
assumes  that  all  CMAs  would  be  applied  to  nonfederal  lands  as  well. 
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Specific  visual  resource  CMAs  have  been  developed.  These  visual  resource  CMAs  apply  to 
the  Preferred  Alternative  and  all  action  alternatives  and  are  summarized  here: 

• CMAs  for  the  entire  Plan  Area: 

o Ensure  that  development  within  each  area  with  a VRM  Class  designation  meets 
the  VRM  objectives  described  above  as  measured  through  a visual  contrast 
rating  process. 

o Ensure  that  transmission  facilities  are  designed  and  located  to  meet  the  VRM 
Class  objectives  for  the  area  in  which  they  are  located.  Transmission  lines  routed 
through  approved  corridors  where  they  do  not  meet  VRM  Class  objectives  will 
require  RMP  amendments  to  establish  a conforming  VRM  objective.  All  reason- 
able effort  must  be  made  to  reduce  visual  contrast  of  these  facilities  to  meet  the 
VRM  Class  before  pursing  RMP  amendments.  This  includes  changes  in  routing, 
using  lattice  towers  (as  opposed  to  monopoles),  color  treating  facilities  using  an 
approved  color  from  the  BLM  Environmental  Color  Chart  CC-001  [dated  June  2008 
or  June  2013)[as  opposed  to  galvanized  metal)  on  towers  and  support  facilities, 
and  employing  other  BMPs  to  reduce  contrast.  Such  efforts  will  be  retained  even  if 
an  RMP  amendment  is  determined  to  be  needed.  Visual  resource  BMPs  that 
reduce  adverse  visual  contrast  will  be  applied  in  VRM  Class  conforming  situations. 

• CMAs  for  DFAs  and  DRECP  Study  Area  Lands: 

o Manage  all  DFAs  as  VRM  Class  IV  to  allow  for  industrial-scale  development. 
Employ  BMPs  to  reduce  visual  contrast  of  facilities. 

o Manage  all  Variance  Lands  as  VRM  Class  111. 

o Require  development  to  incorporate  visual  design  standards  and  include  latest 
BMPs  [from  Solar,  Wind,  West  Wide  Energy  Corridor,  and  Geothermal  PEISs,  the 
Best  Management  Practices  for  Reducing  Visual  Impacts  of  Renewable  Energy 
Facilities  on  BLM-Administered  Lands,  and  other  programmatic  BMP  documents). 

o Encourage  development  in  a planned  fashion  within  DFAs  [e.g.,  similar  to  the 
planned  unit  development  concept  used  for  urban  design,  i.e.,  in-fill  vs.  scattered 
development,  use  of  common  road  networks,  generator  tie-lines,  use  of  similar 
support  facility  designs  materials,  colors,  etc.)  to  avoid  industrial  sprawl. 

o Require  regional  mitigation  for  visual  impacts  for  public  lands  outside  of  DFAs 
but  open  to  consideration  for  energy  development  [Variance  Lands  etc.).  Mitiga- 
tion will  be  based  on  the  VRl  Class  and  the  underlying  visual  values  [scenic 
quality,  sensitivity,  and  distance  zone)  for  the  development  area  as  it  stands  at 
the  time  the  Record  of  Decision  is  signed  for  the  DRECP.  Compensation  may 
involve  reclamation  of  visual  impacts  present  within  other  areas  designated  as 
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BLM  VRM  class  I or  II  lands  (so  that  they  are  no  longer  visible  in  the  long-term), 
mitigation  on  BLM  lands  inventoried  as  having  equal  to  or  greater  visual 
resource  values,  or  amending  RMPs  for  lands  within  VRM  Class  III  or  IV  to  a 
higher  level  of  protection  (VRM  Class  I or  II)  for  areas  that  are  visually  intact 
with  no  cultural  modifications  and  have  visual  resource  inventoried  values  that 
are  equal  to  or  greater  in  value  and  delineate  a protective  visual  ACEC  around 
the  compensatory  mitigated  area.  The  following  mitigation  ratios  will  be  applied: 

■ VRI  Class  II  2:1  ratio 

■ VRI  Class  III  1:1  ratio 

■ VRI  Class  IV  no  mitigation  required 

o Require  compensatory  mitigation  on  public  lands  developed  within  DFAs  at  one- 
half  the  level  of  lands  outside  of  DFAs; 

■ VRI  Class  II  1:1  ratio 

■ VRI  Class  III  2:1  ratio 

■ VRI  Class  IV,  no  mitigation  required 

o Require  additional  mitigation  measures  where  projects  affect  viewsheds  of  spe- 
cially designated  areas  (e.  g.,  National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails,  National  Parks, 
etc.)  as  discussed  under  those  programs  (See  CMAs  assigning  VRM  Class  II  for 
National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trail  Management  Corridors.) 

• Required  visual  resource  BMPs.  All  development  within  and  outside  the  DFAs  will 
abide  by  the  BMPs  addressed  in  Reducing  Visual  Impacts  of  Renewable  Energy  Facili- 
ties on  BLM-Administered  Lands,  including,  but  not  limited  to  the  following: 

o Transmission 

■ Color  treat  monopoles  Shadow  Gray  per  the  BLM  Environmental  Color  Chart 
CCOOl  unless  the  local  Field  Office  VRM  specialist  selects  a more  effective  color. 

■ Lattice  towers  and  conductors  will  have  nonspecular  qualities. 

■ Lattice  towers  will  be  located  a minimum  of  % mile  away  from  key  observa- 
tion points  such  as  roads,  scenic  overlooks,  trails,  campgrounds,  navigable 
rivers,  and  other  areas  people  tend  to  congregate  and  located  against  a land- 
scape backdrop  when  topography  allows. 

o Solar  - Color  treat  all  facilities  Shadow  Gray  from  the  BLM  Environmental  Color 
Chart  CCOOl  unless  a more  effective  color  is  selected  by  the  Field  Office  VRM 
specialist,  including  but  not  limited  to: 

■ Concentrated  solar  thermal  parabolic  trough  panel  backs 
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■ Solar  power  tower  heliostats 

■ Solar  power  towers 

■ Cooling  towers 

■ Power  blocks 

o Wind  - Color  treat  all  facilities  Shadow  Gray  with  the  exception  of  the  wind  tur- 
bine and  towers  200  vertical  feet  or  more. 

o Night  Sky  - BMPs  to  minimize  impacts  to  night  sky  including  light  shielding  will 
be  employed. 

• CMAs  for  ACECs  and  SRMAs: 

o Manage  Alabama  Hills  SRMA  and  Manzanar  ACEC  to  conform  to  VRM 
Class  II  standards. 

• CMA  for  lands  managed  for  wilderness  characteristics: 
o Manage  the  areas  as  VRM  Class  II 

These  visual  resource  CMAs  provide  a comprehensive  framework  of  state-of-the-art  guide- 
lines and  specifications  through  which  visual  impacts  would  be  avoided  where  possible, 
minimized,  and/or  mitigated  to  the  extent  practicable. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain  impacts 
of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory  Setting  in 
Volume  III.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized  in 
Section  IV.20.3.1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

The  visual  impact  avoidance  and  reduction  strategies  in  existing  guidance,  including  Reduc- 
ing Visual  Impacts  of  Renewable  Energy  Facilities  on  BLM-Administered  Lands,  are 
detailed  and  comprehensive.  The  CMAs  proposed  under  the  DRECP  (see  Appendix  H) 
provide  additional  detail  and  direction.  These  represent  state-of-the-art  visual  impact 
avoidance  and  mitigation  as  they  apply  to  the  Plan  Area;  no  additional  mitigation  has 
been  developed. 

IV.20.3.2.1.2  Impacts  of  the  Reserve  Design 

The  reserve  design  area  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  total  nearly  15  million 
acres,  which  is  approximately  70%  of  the  Plan  Area.  This  would  result  in  the  protection  of 
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visual  resources  in  this  portion  of  the  Plan  Area  because  of  the  limitations  on  development 
incorporated  in  existing  laws  and  regulations  and  in  the  CMAs  associated  with  the  Reserve 
Design.  Nearly  half  of  the  reserve  design  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be 
Legislatively  and  Legally  Protected  Areas  and  Military  Expansion  Mitigation  Lands  that  cur- 
rently are  under  Conservation  Designations. 

Approximately  30%  (6,118,000  acres)  of  the  Preferred  Alternative  reserve  design  would  be 
composed  of  BLM  LUPA  Conservation  Designations,  including  NLCS  lands,  ACECs,  and 
wildlife  allocations. 

Approximately  8%  of  the  reserve  design  area  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  is  composed 
of  CPAs.  The  CPAs  would  include  1,139,000  acres  of  private  and  public  land  located  outside 
of  existing  Conservation  Designations,  including  BLM  LUPA  Conservation  Designations. 
These  CPAs  would  be  part  of  mitigation  to  meet  DRECP  biological  goals  and  objectives  and 
would  be  acquired  from  willing  sellers.  The  conservation  protections  afforded  the  CPAs 
also  would  protect  visual  resources. 

There  would  be  14,920,000  acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  under  the  Preferred  Alternative, 
whereas  no  equivalent  reserve  system  would  be  established  under  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive. Key  points  in  comparing  the  Preferred  Alternative  visual  impacts  of  the  reserve  design 
with  those  of  the  No  Action  Alternative  are  identified  in  Table  R2.20-6  in  Appendix  R2.20 
and  summarized  as  follows: 


• VRI  Classes:  The  Reserve  Design  Lands  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  include 
100%  of  VRI  Class  I lands  and  approximately  74%  of  VRI  Class  II  lands,  67%  of  VRI 
Class  III  lands,  and  72%  of  Class  IV  lands.  Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  100%  of 
VRI  Class  I lands,  24%  of  VRI  Class  II  lands,  25%  of  Class  III  lands,  and  22%  of  VRI 
Class  IV  lands  would  be  in  conservation. 


• VRM  Classes:  Approximately  100%  of  VRM  Class  I lands,  83%  of  VRM  Class  II 
lands,  79%  of  VRM  Class  III  lands,  and  38%  of  VRM  Class  IV  lands  would  be  in  the 
Reserve  Design.  More  than  4 million  acres  of  these  lands  are  in  BLM  LUPA 
Conservation  Designations. 

In  the  No  Action  Alternative,  100%  of  the  VRM  Class  I lands  are  in  conservation;  but 
very  little  (<1%)  of  VRM  Classes  II,  III,  and  IV  are  in  conservation  lands. 

• National  Parks  and  Preserves:  The  National  Parks  and  Preserves  would  have 
100%  of  their  land  areas  in  the  Reserve  Design  Lands  under  both  the  Preferred 
Alternative  and  No  Action  Alternative. 


1 


National  Scenic  Byways:  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  approximately  51%  of 
the  Bradshaw  Trail  National  Back  Country  Byway  and  15%  of  State  Route  (SR)  190 
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would  be  in  the  Reserve  Design.  This  provides  a higher  or  similar  level  of  protection  | 

of  visual  and  scenic  values  as  in  conservation  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  [33% 
and  15%  respectively.) 

• National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails:  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  approxi- 
mately 4%  of  the  Juan  Bautista  de  Anza  National  Historic  Trail,  58%  of  the  Old 
Spanish  National  Historic  Trail,  and  40%  of  the  Pacific  Crest  National  Scenic  Trail 
alignments  would  be  in  the  Reserve  Design. 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  approximately  43%  of  the  Juan  Bautista  de  Anza 
National  Historic  Trail,  46%  of  the  Old  Spanish  National  Historic  Trail,  and  32%  of 
the  Pacific  Crest  National  Scenic  Trail  alignments  are  in  conservation. 

The  Preferred  Alternative  provides  a lower  level  of  conservation  of  the  Juan  Bautista 
de  Anza  National  Historic  Trail  alignment  and  a higher  level  of  conservation  of  the 
Old  Spanish  National  Historic  Trail  and  Pacific  Crest  National  Scenic  Trail  align- 
ments than  the  No  Action  Alternative. 

• California  State  Parks:  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  most  California  State 

Park  land  would  be  in  Reserve  Design  Lands.  This  would  vary  by  individual  park 
or  preserve;  but  most  parks  would  have  more  than  90%  in  existing  conservation 
areas,  BLM  LUPA  designations,  or  CPAs.  Exceptions  are  the  [1]  Desert 
Cahuilla/Freeman  Project  [4%),  [2)  Picacho  State  Recreation  Area  (SRA)  (78%),  I 

and  (3)  Salton  Sea  SRA  (86%). 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  extent  of  California  State  Parks  under  existing 
conservation  varies  due  to  land  ownership  and  management  considerations.  While 
most  of  the  California  State  Park  lands  are  in  conservation  (95%),  several  have  less 
in  conservation  [e.g.,  Picacho  SRA,  Red  Rock  Canyon  State  Park,  and  Salton  Sea  SRA). 

• State  Scenic  Highways:  Approximately  15%  of  SR  190  but  no  portion  of  the  SR  78 
and  U.S.  395  alignments  would  be  in  Reserve  Design  Lands,  compared  to  similar 
portions  under  the  No  Action  Alternative. 

• Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers:  100%  of  the  designated  Amargosa  Wild  and  Scenic  River 
corridor  as  well  as  the  eligible  Surprise  Canyon  Creek  and  Mojave  River  segments 
would  be  within  the  reserve  design  under  both  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  No 
Action  Alternative. 

IV. 20.3.2.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  on  BLM  Land: 

Preferred  Alternative 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined 
development  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA  and  the 
impacts  of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves.  ▼ 
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IV.20.3.2.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

The  visual  impacts  of  DFAs  on  VRI  and  VRM  lands  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be 
the  same  as  those  described  in  Section  IV.20.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

IV.20.3.2.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

The  DRECP  LUPA  Preferred  Alternative  would  establish  VRM  classes  for  all  lands  in  the 
CDCA.  (Currently,  only  the  Bishop  RMP  and  the  Imperial  Sand  Dunes  RAMP  have  VRM 
Classes  designated.  In  accordance  with  BLM  policy,  all  wilderness  areas  and  WSAs  are 
managed  as  VRM  Class  1.)  It  also  would  (1)  designate  new  NLCS  lands;  (2)  designate  new 
ACECs  and  expand  and  reduce  existing  ACECs;  (3)  designate  new  SRMAs  and  expand  and 
reduce  existing  SRMAs;  (4)  create  buffer  corridors  along  National  Scenic  and  Historic 
Trails;  [5}  manage  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  to  protect  those  characteristics; 
and  (6)  designate  new  wildlife  allocations.  The  BLM  LUPA  also  would  replace  existing 
multiple-use  classes. 

The  VRM  Classes  and  BLM  land  designations  proposed  under  the  Preferred  Alternative 
would  offer  protective  measures  that  would  avoid  or  reduce  visual  impacts.  CMAs  for 
visual  resources  would  be  established  and  implemented.  The  BLM-specific  CMAs  proposed 
under  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  the  same  for  all  action  alternatives.  These  visual 
resource  CMAs  and  the  restrictions  and  protective  measures  of  the  land  designations  pro- 
vide a framework  of  guidelines  and  specifications  through  which  visual  impacts  would  be 
avoided  where  possible,  minimized,  and/or  mitigated  to  the  extent  practicable. 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  Trail  Management  Corridors  would  be  established  along 
National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails,  at  a width  of  generally  5 miles  from  the  centerline  of  the 
trail,  for  a total  width  of  10  miles.  As  discussed  in  Volume  11,  Section  11.3.2.2.2,  these  Trail 
Management  Corridors  would  be  managed  as  components  of  the  BLM’s  NLCS.  Where 
National  Trails  overlap  other  NLCS  lands,  the  more  protective  CMAs  or  land  use  allocations 
would  apply.  All  Trail  Management  Corridors  would  be  designated  as  VRM  Class  11,  except 
within  approved  transmission  corridors  [VRM  Class  111)  and  DFAs  (VRM  Class  IV).  How- 
ever, state-of-the-art  VRM  BMPs  for  renewable  energy  would  be  employed  commensurate 
with  the  protection  of  nationally  significant  scenic  resources  and  cultural  landscapes  to 
minimize  the  level  of  intrusion  and  protect  trail  settings. 

The  following  summarizes  the  key  points  of  the  impacts  of  changes  to  BLM  land  designa- 
tions on  visual  resource  elements  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  (see  Appendix  R2,  Table 
R2.20-7  for  detailed,  quantitative  data  and  analysis): 

• SRMAs:  There  would  be  the  potential  for  recreational  activities  or  facilities  allowed 
in  SRMAs  to  affect  scenic  values,  particularly  those  of  the  VRI  Class  1 and  11  lands 
(approximately  274,000  acres)  with  which  they  coincide. 
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• NLCS:  The  management  of  these  lands  that  have  nationally  significant  ecological, 
cultural,  and  scientific  values  would  offer  additional  protection  of  intactness  and 
scenic  quality,  particularly  to  the  VRl  Class  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  lands  (3.6  million  acres) 
with  which  they  coincide. 

• ACECs:  The  special  management  measures  given  to  protect  the  important  historic, 
cultural,  and  scenic  values  of  these  areas  would  generally  benefit  visual  resources, 
particularly  the  VRI  Class  II,  III,  and  IV  lands  [1.4  million  acres)  with  which 

they  coincide. 

• Wildlife  Allocation  Areas:  The  management  of  these  areas  must  be  compatible 
with  protection  and  enhancement  of  wildlife  and  plant  habitat  and  would  generally 
benefit  visual  resources,  particularly  the  VRI  Class  III  and  IV  lands  [approximately 
18,000  acres)  with  which  they  coincide. 

• Lands  Managed  for  Wilderness  Characteristics:  Management  strategies  to  pro- 
tect wilderness  characteristics  would  benefit  visual  resources,  particularly  the  VRI 
Class  II,  III,  and  IV  lands  [approximately  299,000  acres)  with  which  they  coincide. 

• Trail  Management  Corridors:  One  effect  of  the  10-mile-wide  corridors  would  be 
to  provide  a higher  level  of  protection  [VRM  Class  II  objectives)  to  approximately 
50  acres  of  VRM  Class  III  and  IV  lands  that  would  otherwise  be  managed  under 
less  restrictive  visual  management  objectives.  Importantly,  the  Trail  Management 
Corridors  would  provide  a consistent  framework  for  protecting  and  managing 
scenic  values  along  National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails  within  National  and 
California  state  park  lands.  Trail  Management  Corridors  are  not  established  under 
the  No  Action  Alternative. 

The  Preferred  Alternative  would  assign  VRM  classes  to  all  BLM  lands  within  the  Plan  Area. 
Generally,  a low  correlation  between  the  VRM  classes  and  the  underlying  VRI  classes  [e.g., 
VRI  Class  II  or  III  lands  managed  to  meet  the  objectives  of  VRM  Class  IV)  would  result  in 
greater  adverse  impacts  to  visual  quality.  Conversely,  impacts  would  most  likely  be  less  for 
alternatives  proposing  visual  management  that  either  closely  corresponds  to  the  VRI 
classes  or  proposing  a more  restrictive  [higher)  class  designation  [e.g.,  proposing  VRM 
Class  II  management  of  VRI  Class  III  lands). 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  VRI  Class  lands  within  the  proposed  VRM  Classes  on  BLM 
LUPA  lands  would  be  as  indicated  in  Table  IV.20-4.  Key  effects  of  VRM  classifications  on 
VRI  lands  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  are  summarized  here: 

• VRM  Designations:  The  majority  of  inventoried  lands  would  be  designated  as  VRM 
Class  I,  II,  or  III.  Less  than  10%  would  be  designated  as  VRM  Class  IV. 

o VRI  Class  I:  100%  of  VRI  Class  I lands  would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  I, 
reflecting  a high  level  of  management  protection. 
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o VRI  Class  II:  Approximately  75%  of  VRI  Class  11  lands  would  be  managed  as  VRM 
Class  11  or  1,  reflecting  a moderate  to  high  level  of  management  protection. 
Approximately  20%  would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  111,  and  approximately  5% 
would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  IV. 

o VRI  Class  III:  More  than  80%  of  VRI  Class  111  lands  would  be  managed  as  VRM 
Class  111,  11,  or  1,  reflecting  a moderate  to  high  level  of  management  protection. 
Approximately  35%  would  be  managed  to  meet  VRM  Class  11  objectives,  which 
restrict  visual  contrast  and  impact  more  than  the  VRM  Class  111  objectives  do. 
Approximately  49%  would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  111,  and  16%  would  be 
managed  as  VRM  Class  IV,  which  allows  for  more  visual  contrast  and  impact  than 
the  VRM  Class  111  objectives. 

o VRI  Class  IV:  Approximately  58%  of  VRI  Class  IV  lands  would  be  managed  as 
VRM  Class  1, 11,  or  111;  41%  would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  IV. 
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Compared  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  result  in  a higher 
potential  for  retaining  the  integrity  of  the  inventoried  visual  resource  values  and,  conse- 
quently, a lower  level  of  potential  visual  impact  to  those  values  compared  with  the  No 
Action  Alternative.  The  designation  of  VRM  Classes  throughout  the  CDCA  would  have  the 
value  of  providing  the  level  of  visual  change  allowed  prior  to  an  area  being  considered  for 
projects  that  would  introduce  change.  Currently,  VRM  Classes  are  designated  only  for  the 
Bishop  Field  Office,  the  Imperial  Sand  Dunes  RAMP,  wilderness  areas,  and  WSAs. 

Under  the  proposed  CMAs,  all  DFAs  would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  IV  lands  to  allow  for 
utility-scale  development.  In  those  cases,  implementation  or  incorporation  of  BMPs 
would  still  be  required  to  reduce  the  visual  contrast  levels  of  proposed  facilities  to  the 
extent  practicable. 

IV.20.3.2.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan: 

Preferred  Alternative 

The  analysis  of  Covered  Activities  under  the  NCCP  is  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of 
the  interagency  alternatives.  Reserve  design  features  and  other  conservation  actions  under 
the  NCCP  alternatives  represent  more  detailed  categories  of  the  reserve  design  under  the 
interagency  Plan-wide  alternatives.  These  NCCP  differences  in  reserve  design  features  do 
not  affect  nonbiological  resources  analyzed  in  this  document,  and  the  analysis  of  reserve 
design  and  conservation  and  management  actions  under  the  NCCP  is  therefore  equivalent 
to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of  the  interagency  alternatives.  The  visual  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for 
the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section  IV.20.3.2.1  for  the 
Plan-wide  analysis. 

IV.20.3.2.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan 

The  visual  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  similar  to  those 
defined  in  Section  IV.20.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur  on 
nonfederal  lands  only. 

IV.203.2.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.20.3. 2.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  would  be  the  same  under  all  alternatives. 
These  are  as  described  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.20.3.1.5.1,  Impacts  of 
Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area. 
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IV.20.3.2.5.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Under  the  proposed  BLM  LUPA,  changes  outside  the  Plan  Area  would  include  the  designa- 
tion of  NLCS  lands,  ACECs,  National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails  Management  Corridors,  VRM 
classes,  and  new  land  allocations  to  replace  multiple-use  classes  on  COCA  lands. 

The  VRM  Classes  and  other  BLM  land  designations  proposed  under  the  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive would  benefit  visual  resources  to  the  extent  that  they  offer  protective  measures  that 
would  avoid  or  reduce  visual  impacts.  CMAs  for  visual  resources  would  be  established  and 
implemented.  The  BLM-specific  CMAs  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  the  same  for  all 
action  alternatives.  These  visual  resource  CMAs  and  the  restrictions  and  protective  measures 
of  the  land  designations  provide  guidelines  and  specifications  through  which  visual  impacts 
would  be  avoided  where  possible,  minimized,  and/or  mitigated  to  the  extent  practicable. 

The  following  summarizes  the  key  points  of  the  impacts  of  changes  to  BLM  land  designa- 
tions on  visual  resource  elements,  outside  the  Plan  Area,  under  the  Preferred  Alternative 
[see  Appendix  R2,  Table  R2.20-8  for  detailed,  quantitative  data  and  analysis): 

• Proposed  NLCS:  The  management  of  these  lands  that  have  nationally  significant 
ecological,  cultural,  and  scientific  values  would  offer  additional  protection  of  intact- 
ness and  scenic  quality. 

• Existing  and  Proposed  ACECs:  The  special  management  measures  given  to  protect 
the  important  historic,  cultural,  and  scenic  values  of  these  areas  would  generally 
benefit  visual  resources,  particularly  the  VRM  Class  II,  III,  and  IV  lands  [approximately 
207,000  acres]  with  which  they  coincide. 

• Trail  Management  Corridors:  The  primary  effect  of  these  10-mile-wide  corridors 
would  be  to  provide  a consistent  framework  for  protecting  and  managing  scenic 
values  along  National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails  within  National  and  California  State 
park  lands.  As  with  all  action  Alternatives,  the  Trail  Management  Corridors  would 
be  managed  to  meet  the  visual  management  objectives  of  VRM  Class  II. 

IV. 203.2. 6 CEQA  Significance  Determination  for  the  Preferred  Alternative 

The  significance  determinations  for  short-term  and  long-term  impacts  are  described  in 
Section  IV.20.3. 1.1.1  for  the  No  Action  Alternative.  Section  IV.20. 1.2  identifies  four 
criteria  to  apply  when  determining  if  there  are  significant  impacts  from  a project  under 
CEQA.  These  criteria  are  included  as  part  of  the  more  general  impacts  identified  in  this 
section  as  VR-1  and  VR-2. 
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The  visual  impacts  and  their  associated  significance  determinations  for  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native are  as  follows: 

Impact  VR-1:  Visibility  of  activities,  materials,  equipment,  dust,  and  construction  night 
lighting  would  result  in  short-term  diminished  scenic  quality. 

Activities  and  equipment  visible  from  residences,  public  roads,  and  public  preserves  would 
result  in  short-term  diminished  scenic  quality  for  viewers.  Examples  of  short-term  impacts 
are  dust  and  exhaust  emissions,  presence  of  vehicles  and  equipment,  mobilization  and 
demobilization  activities,  material  delivery  and  staging,  outdoor  assembly  of  components, 
temporary  site  lighting,  and  temporary  trailers  and  structures. 

The  presence  of  vehicles  and  equipment,  worker  activity  on  a site,  and  the  use  of  tempo- 
rary trailers  during  construction  are  unavoidable;  and  short-term  visual  impacts  end  with 
the  end  of  construction.  Because  they  are  time-limited  and  are  typical  of  any  construction 
project,  they  create  less  than  significant  impacts. 

High  daytime  temperatures  in  the  desert  may  make  steel  too  hot  for  safe  handling  and  pose 
a health  and  safety  risk  to  workers.  During  periods  of  very  high  daytime  temperatures, 
some  work  at  night  may  be  required,  such  as  assembling  steel  lattice  transmission  towers. 
This  would  require  night  lighting  in  the  work  area.  Intense  artificial  lighting  can  have  a sig- 
nificant adverse  effect  on  the  desert  night  sky  and  on  the  night  visual  environment. 

Implementation  of  Mitigation  Measure  AQ-la  (from  Chapter  IV.2,  Air  Quality)  would  con- 
trol fugitive  dust.  Also,  implementation  of  appropriate  CMAs  would  address  most  other 
short-term  impacts,  except  night  construction  lighting. 

Impact  VR-2:  The  presence  of  plan  components  would  create  long-term  visual  contrast 
with  surrounding  undeveloped  land  and  result  in  long-term  diminished  scenic  quality. 

Long-term  impacts  to  visual  resources  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  significant 
and  unavoidable,  as  described  in  detail  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  (Section  IV.20. 3. 1.6, 
CEQA  Significance  Determination:  No  Action  Alternative).  Changes  in  line,  form,  and  color 
introduced  by  large-scale  development  and  the  contrast  of  such  development  with  sur- 
rounding conditions  create  unmitigable  degradation  of  views.  The  CMAs  that  apply  to  the 
Preferred  Alternative  would  reduce  the  impact  on  visual  resources,  but  not  to  a less  than 
significant  level. 
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IV. 20.3.2.7  Comparison  of  the  Preferred  Alternative  with  No  Action  Alternative  * 

Chapter  IV.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native with  the  No  Action  Alternative. 

IV.20.3.2.7.1  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  with  No  Action  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

Similar  types  of  visual  impacts  are  expected  to  occur  under  both  the  Preferred  and  No 
Action  Alternatives,  based  on  the  assumptions  that  California's  renewable  energy  goals 
would  be  achieved  in  both  cases.  The  impacts  would  vary  in  geographic  distribution  and  in 
the  mitigation  measures  applied  to  them.  Importantly,  the  Preferred  Alternative  by  desig- 
nation of  DFAs  would  concentrate  development  in  smaller  and  less  sensitive  areas, 
whereas  development  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  is  not  similarly  constrained. 

Geographic  Distribution.  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the  eastern-northeastern  por- 
tion of  the  Plan  Area,  where  there  are  large  areas  set  aside  as  National  Parks,  Preserves, 
and  wilderness  areas,  has  the  lowest  concentration  of  DFAs.  As  a result,  fewer  renewable 
energy  projects  would  be  visible  from  extensive  areas  of  existing  or  proposed  conservation, 
from  a scenery  management  perspective,  the  concentration  of  development,  especially 
when  facilities  are  visually  intrusive,  could  increase  localized  adverse  impacts  as  compared  ^ 

with  the  No  Action  Alternative.,  which  would  continue  to  allow  renewable  energy  develop- 
ment across  a larger  area  of  the  desert.  However,  under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  overall 
impacts  would  be  much  lower,  because  the  visual  integrity  of  the  large-scale  open  desert 
landscapes  would  not  be  as  compromised  by  concentrated  development  in  DFAs  as  it 
would  be  by  the  more  widely  dispersed  development  of  the  No  Action  Alternative. 

The  severity  of  visual  impacts  depends  partly  on  the  number  of  potential  viewers.  More 
intense  wind  and  solar  project  development  in  the  West  Mojave  area,  which  has  a large 
DFA  in  the  Preferred  Alternative,  would  add  to  the  existing  visual  disturbance  experienced 
by  residents  in  the  Mojave,  Lancaster,  and  Palmdale  areas  due  to  extensive  wind  and  solar 
development  in  those  areas.  Similarly,  the  DFA  around  Victorville,  Adelanto,  and  Lucerne 
Valley  surrounds  another  of  the  more  densely  populated  areas  of  the  Plan  Area. 

The  severity  of  visual  impacts  also  relates  to  expectations  of  viewers  who  are  seeking  to 
enjoy  the  undeveloped  desert  environment.  The  areas  of  the  eastern  Plan  Area  are  sensi- 
tive because  they  contain  the  Mojave  National  Preserve,  Death  Valley  National  Monument, 
and  several  BLM  Wilderness  Areas.  The  Preferred  Alternative  generally  avoids  develop- 
ment in  these  areas,  except  for  the  Pahrump  Valley.  However,  the  Preferred  Alternative 
does  include  solar  development  in  the  entire  East  Riverside  Solar  Energy  Zone,  which  is 
visible  from  Joshua  Tree  National  Park  as  well  from  BLM  Wilderness  Areas.  ^ 
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Extent  of  Potential  Renewable  Energy  Development.  The  area  in  which  development 
could  occur  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  is  five  times  greater  than  the  area  of  DFAs 
under  the  Preferred  Alternative  [9.8  million  acres  of  ADAs  under  No  Action  Alternative 
compared  with  2 million  acres  of  DFAs  in  the  Preferred  Alternative].  The  more  constrained 
development  within  the  DFAs  of  the  Preferred  Action  would  result  in  a much  smaller  areas 
of  the  desert  from  which  renewable  energy  development  would  create  visual  impacts. 

Conservation.  Conservation  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  would  be  limited  to  the  exist- 
ing 7.7  million  acres  currently  conserved.  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  there  would  be 
nearly  15  million  acres  of  conservation  lands  in  the  Reserve  Design,  or  nearly  twice  the 
amount  of  land  in  conservation. 

In  summary,  the  composition  and  structure  of  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  provide  far 
greater  opportunities  for  the  avoidance,  reduction,  and  minimization  of  visual  impacts  than 
the  No  Action  Alternative. 

IV.20.3.2.7.2  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  with  No  Action  Alternative  for  the  BLM  Land 
Use  Plan  Amendment 

VRM  Classes  have  been  assigned  to  BLM  lands  within  the  Bishop  RMP  and  Imperial  Sand 
Dunes  RAMP  and  by  BLM  policy  to  wilderness  areas  and  WSAs.  This  would  be  the  situation 
under  the  No  Action  Alternative.  The  Preferred  Alternative  would  assign  VRM  Classes  to  all 
BLM  lands  within  the  CDCA,  including  those  outside  the  Plan  Area.  This  would  provide  a 
unifying  framework  and  an  established  system  for  addressing  visual  resources  throughout 
the  desert  and  would  eliminate  the  need  to  address  visual  resources  under  multiple-use 
classes,  which  would  be  replaced  by  the  LUPA.  Additionally,  because  the  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive proposes  10-mile-wide  Trail  Management  Corridors,  which  would  not  occur  under  the 
No  Action  Alternative,  the  scenic  values  and  viewer  experience  along  National  Scenic  and 
Historic  Trails  would  have  a much  greater  level  of  protection  under  the  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive than  under  the  No  Action  Alternative. 

IV.20.3.2.7.3  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  with  No  Action  Alternative  for  NCCP 

The  visual  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  are  the  same  as  those  defined 
in  Section  IV.20. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  the 
Preferred  Alternative  with  the  No  Action  Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described 
previously  for  Plan-wide  DRECP. 

IV.20.3.2.7.4  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  with  No  Action  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

The  visual  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  similar  to  those  defined 
in  Section  IV.20. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands 
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only.  In  the  absence  of  Plan  implementation,  the  GCP  would  not  be  approved;  and  the  visual 
impacts  of  projects  would  continue  to  be  evaluated  by  the  appropriate  lead  agency  on  an 
individual  basis. 

IV.20.3.3  Alternative  1 

Alternative  1 includes  1,070,000  acres  of  DFAs  and  15,037,000  acres  of  Reserve  Design 
Lands  (comprising  existing  Conservation,  BLM  LUPA  Conservation  Designations,  and 
CPAs).  For  reference.  Table  IV.20-5  compares  the  Preferred  Alternative  to  Alternative  1 for 
key  visual  elements. 


Table  IV.20-5 

Affected  Visual  Resources  - Preferred  Alternative  Compared  to  Alternative  1 


Preferred  Alternative 

Alternative  1 

Development  Areas  (acres) 

DFAs 

2,024,000 

1,070,000 

Visual  Resource  Elements  Within  Development  Areas  (acres  unless  otherwise  indicated) 

VRI  [Class] 

0[l] 

0[l] 

17,000  [II] 

4,000[ll] 

61,000  [III] 

8,000  [III] 

27,000  [IV] 

7,000  [IV] 

VRM  [Class] 

0[l] 

0[l] 

0[ll] 

0[ll) 

0[lll] 

0[lll] 

106,000  [IV] 

19,000  [IV] 

National  Scenic  Byways 

0 

0 

National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails 

1 mi. 

2 mi. 

California  State  Parks 

0 

0 

State  Scenic  Highways 

0 

0 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 

0 

0 

Visual  Resource  Elements  Within  5 miles  of  Development  Areas  (acres  unless  otherwise  indicated) 

VRI  [Class] 

366,000  [1] 

160,000  [1] 

389,000  [II] 

303,000  [II] 

731,000  [III] 

509,000  [III] 

709,000  [IV] 

478,000  [IV] 

VRM  [Class] 

366,000  [1] 

160,000  [1] 

515,000  [II] 

285,000  [II] 

555,000  [III] 

516,000  [III] 

694,000  [IV] 

466,000  [IV] 

National  Scenic  Byways 

13  mi. 

7 mi. 

National  Parks  and  Preserves 

15,000 

15,000 
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Table  IV.20-5 

Affected  Visual  Resources  - Preferred  Alternative  Compared  to  Alternative  1 


Preferred  Alternative 

Alternative  1 

National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails 

350  mi. 

212  mi. 

Trail  Management  Corridors 

659,000 

40,000 

California  State  Parks 

108,000 

104,000 

State  Scenic  Highways 

0 

0 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 

0 

0 

Reserve  Design  Lands  (Conservation  Lands)  (acres) 

Reserve  Design  Lands 

14,920,000 

15,037,000 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 

IV. 20.3.3.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  1 

IV.20.3.3.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

Under  Alternative  1,  renewable  energy  related  activities  covered  by  the  Plan  would  be 
confined  to  just  more  than  1 million  acres  of  DFAs,  resulting  in  148,000  acres  of  long-term 
disturbance  [see  Table  lV.1-1}.  This  represents  approximately  3,000  acres  more  long-term 
disturbance  than  could  occur  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

The  DFAs  in  Alternative  1 are  focused  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  Lucerne  Valley,  and  Barstow 
area.  Alternative  1 has  fewer  DFAs  in  eastern  Riverside  and  the  Tehachapi  area  and  very 
small  DFAs  along  the  U.S.  395  corridor. 

Approximately  1,070,000  acres  would  be  within  DFAs  under  Alternative  1 compared  with 
2,024,000  acres  under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  representing  a more  confined  area  in 
which  visual  impacts  would  occur.  Alternative  1 would  affect  primarily  three  ecoregion 
subareas,  compared  to  five  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

• Visual  impacts  from  solar  development  would  be  concentrated  in  three  ecoregion 
subareas:  [1)  Imperial  Borrego  Valley,  [2)  Pinto  Lucerne  Valley  and  Eastern  Slopes, 
and  [3}  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes. 

• Visual  impacts  from  wind  energy  development  would  be  in  two  ecoregion  subareas: 
(1)  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes  and  [2]  Pinto  Lucerne  Valley  and  Eastern  Slopes. 
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• Visual  impacts  from  geothermal  energy  would  occur  in  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  t 

ecoregion  subarea,  whereas  in  the  Preferred  Alternative  they  would  be  in  the  Impe- 
rial Borrego  Valley  and  the  Owens  River  Valley  ecoregion  subareas. 

The  following  summarizes  the  key  points  in  comparing  the  visual  impacts  from  renewable 
energy  and  transmission  development  under  Alternative  1 with  those  of  the  Preferred 
Alternative  [see  Appendix  R2,  Table  R2.20-9  for  detailed,  quantitative  data  and  analysis]: 

• VRI  Classes:  Under  Alternative  1,  there  would  be  no  VRl  Class  I lands,  4,000  acres  of 
VRl  Class  II  lands,  8,000  acres  of  VRl  Class  III  lands,  and  7,000  acres  of  VRI  Class  IV 
lands  within  DFAs.  Per  the  CMAs  for  visual  resources,  these  12,000  acres  of  VRI 
Class  II  and  III  lands  within  DFAs  would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  IV  and  thereby 
sustain  a potential  degradation  of  underlying  scenic  values.  Approximately  12,000 
acres  of  transmission  would  occur  on  inventoried  lands,  compared  with  13,000 
acres  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

A much  larger  amount  of  VRI  Class  II  and  III  lands  within  DFAs  would  be  managed 
as  VRM  IV  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  than  under  Alternative  1.  This  reflects  a 
potential  degradation  of  underlying  scenic  values  under  Alternative  1 but  to  a lesser 
extent  than  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

• VRM  Classes:  As  with  the  Preferred  Alternative,  there  would  be  no  VRM  Class  I,  II,  ^ 

or  III  lands  in  DFAs  under  Alternative  1 [Figure  lV.20-3,  Proposed  BLM  VRM  Classifi- 
cations, Alternative  1].  This  is  because  all  DFAs  would  be  managed  as  VRM  IV  under 

all  action  alternatives.  Approximately  12,000  acres  of  transmission  would  occur  on 
VRM-cIassified  lands,  compared  with  a slightly  larger  amount  of  13,000  acres  under 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

• National  Parks  and  Preserves:  These  lands  would  not  be  within  the  DFA  footprint 
under  Alternative  1 or  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Although  the  footprint  of  renew- 
able energy  projects  would  not  directly  affect  these  lands,  project  facilities  and 
activities  that  are  visible  from  National  Parks  and  Preserves  would  diminish  scenic 
quality  for  viewers  in  those  conservation  areas,  where  expectations  for  scenic 
quality  are  typically  high. 

• National  Scenic  Byways:  No  segments  of  the  Bradshaw  Trail  National  Back 
Country  B3rway  would  be  within  DFAs  under  either  Alternative  1 or  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

• National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails:  Approximately  2 miles  of  the  Old  Spanish 
National  Historic  Trail  alignment  would  be  within  DFAs  under  both  Alternative  1 
and  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
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• State  Scenic  Highways:  No  segments  of  State  Scenic  Highways  would  be  within 
DFAs  under  Alternative  1 or  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

• Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers:  100%  of  the  designated  Amargosa  Wild  and  Scenic  River 
corridor  as  well  as  the  eligible  Surprise  Canyon  Creek  and  Mojave  River  segments 
would  be  within  the  reserve  design  under  both  Alternative  1 and  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

• Proximity  of  Visual  Resources  to  DFAs.  Table  IV.20-5  shows  that  Alternative  1 
has  generally  fewer  visual  resource  elements  within  5 miles  of  DFAs  than  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative.  One  example  of  this  is  the  area  of  VRI  Class  1:  there  are  366,000 
acres  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  compared  with  160,000  acres  under  Alterna- 
tive 1.  For  Trail  Management  Corridors,  there  would  be  more  than  15  times  as  many 
acres  within  this  5-mile  distance  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  than  there  would 
be  under  Alternative  1. 

The  visual  impacts  resulting  from  Alternative  1 are: 

Impact  VR-1:  Visibility  of  activities,  materials,  equipment,  dust,  and  construction  night 
lighting  would  result  in  short-term  diminished  scenic  quality. 

Preconstruction  activities  and  equipment  visible  from  residences,  public  roads,  and  public 
preserves  would  result  in  short-term  diminished  scenic  quality  for  viewers.  Examples 
include  road  upgrading,  damage  to  or  removal  of  native  vegetation,  construction  of 
meteorological  towers,  drilling  of  temperature  gradient  wells,  vehicles,  and  lighting. 

During  construction  and  decommissioning,  activities  and  equipment  visible  from  residences, 
public  roads,  and  public  preserves  would  result  in  short-term  diminished  scenic  quality  for 
viewers.  Examples  include  dust  and  exhaust  emissions,  removal  of  vegetation  during  site 
clearing,  contouring  and  grading,  presence  of  vehicles  and  equipment,  mobilization  and 
demobilization  activities,  material  delivery  and  staging,  assembly  of  components,  site  light- 
ing, and  construction  of  and  later  removal  of  structures. 

Impact  VR-2:  The  presence  of  plan  components  would  create  long-term  visual  contrast 
with  surrounding  undeveloped  land  and  result  in  long-term  diminished  scenic  quality. 

The  continued  presence  of  equipment,  structures,  fencing,  roads  and  other  elements 
required  to  operate  a facility  would  have  a long-term  adverse  effect  on  the  visible  land- 
scape. Areas  of  persistent  surface  and  vegetation  disturbance  and  the  presence  of  struc- 
tures would  create  visual  contrast  in  form,  line,  color,  and  texture  compared  with  pre- 
project conditions.  Depending  on  viewer  location,  physical  elements  introduced  by  a proj- 
ect could  block  views  or  create  skylining.  Even  after  project  removal  and  site  reclamation 
are  completed,  visual  contrast  would  remain.  Restoring  the  natural,  pre-disturbance  visual 
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character  of  a desert  environment  is  extremely  difficult,  can  take  decades,  and  often  is 
unsuccessful.  Therefore,  surface  and  vegetation  disturbance  would  create  long-term  visual 
impacts  due  to  the  persistence  of  scars  in  arid  and  semi-arid  landscapes. 

The  structure,  size,  and  industrial  character  of  utility-scale  renewable  energy  and  transmis- 
sion facilities  during  their  operation  and  maintenance — as  well  as  any  associated  glare, 
reflectivity,  and  lighting — would  visually  contrast  with  surrounding  undeveloped  land  and 
result  in  long-term  diminished  scenic  quality. 

Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

Study  Area  Lands  refer  to  three  categories  of  lands  shown  on  alternative  maps:  Future 
Assessment  Areas  (FAAs),  Special  Analysis  Areas  (SAAs]  and  DRECP  Variance  Lands. 

Future  Assessment  Areas  (FAAs).  Alternative  1 has  no  FAAs  identified,  therefore  there 
would  be  no  associated  impacts  to  visual  resources. 

Special  Analysis  Areas  (SAAs).  There  are  two  areas  defined  as  SAAs,  representing  areas 
subject  to  ongoing  analysis.  These  areas  (located  in  the  Silurian  Valley  and  just  west  of  U.S. 
395  in  Kern  County]  have  high  value  for  renewable  energy  development,  ecological  and 
cultural  conservation,  and  recreation.  SAA  lands  are  expected  to  be  designated  in  the  Final 
EIR/EIS  as  DFAs  or  included  in  the  Reserve  Design/Conservation  Designation. 

Under  Alternative  1,  the  SAAs  would  be  designated  as  conservation,  which  would  be  gene- 
rally beneficial  to  visual  resources.  Impacts  would  be  the  same  as  those  explained  for  the 
Plan-wide  reserve  design  in  Section  IV.20.3.2.1.2,  Impacts  of  the  Reserve  Design. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  as  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  EIR/EIS  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered 
Activities  could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  plan  amendment. 
However,  development  of  renewable  energy  on  Variance  Lands  would  not  require  a BLM 
LUPA;  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  loca- 
tion were  left  undesignated. 

Under  Alternative  1,  Variance  Lands  include  37,000  acres,  development  of  which  would 
conform  to  the  visual  management  objectives  of  VRM  Class  11. 
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^ Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

The  implementation  of  Alternative  1 would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as 
well  as  the  development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on 
other  lands.  The  visual  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development  covered  by  the  Plan 
would  be  lessened  in  several  ways.  The  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alternative, 
including  specific  biological  reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  In  addition, 
the  implementation  of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations,  and  standards  would  reduce  the 
impacts  of  project  development. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  1 [presented  in  Volume  11,  Section  11.3.1.1} 
defines  specific  actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation 
strategy  includes  a definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  the  Preferred 
Alternative.  While  the  CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM  lands  only,  this  analysis  assumes  that 
all  CMAs  would  be  applied  also  to  nonfederal  lands. 

Specific  visual  resource  CMAs  have  been  developed  and  apply  to  the  Preferred  Alternative 
and  all  action  alternatives.  They  are  summarized  in  Section  IV.20.3.2.1.1,  Plan-wide  Impacts 
and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development.  These 
CMAs  for  VRM  include  measures  that  apply  Plan-wide,  measures  specific  to  DFAs  and  Study 
Area  Lands,  and  a detailed  set  of  visual  resource  BMPs  that  apply  to  all  action  alternatives. 
The  BMPs  incorporate  the  measures  identified  in  Best  Management  Practices  for  Reducing 
Visual  Impacts  of  Renewable  Energy  Facilities  on  BLM-Administered  Lands.  These  visual 
resource  CMAs  provide  a comprehensive  framework  of  guidelines  and  specifications  through 
which  visual  impacts  would  be  avoided  where  possible,  minimized,  and/or  mitigated  to  the 
extent  practicable. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation  under  Alternative  1.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in 
the  Regulatory  Setting  in  Volume  111.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  as 
related  to  impact  reduction  are  summarized  in  Section  IV.20.3.1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

The  visual  impact  avoidance  and  reduction  strategies  in  existing  guidance,  such  Reducing 
Visual  Impacts  of  Renewable  Energy  Facilities  on  BLM-Administered  Lands,  are  detailed  and 
^ comprehensive.  The  CMAs  proposed  under  the  DRECP  (see  Appendix  H)  provide  additional 
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detail  and  direction.  These  represent  state-of-the-art  visual  impact  mitigation  as  it  applies 
to  the  Plan  Area;  no  additional  mitigation  is  feasible. 

IV.20.3.3.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design 

There  would  be  approximately  15  million  acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  under  both  Alter- 
native 1 and  the  Preferred  Alternative.  In  general,  visual  resource  elements  would  benefit 
from  the  conservation  policies  and  requirements  of  these  lands.  Alternative  1 has  approxi- 
mately the  same  amount  of  BLM  LUPA  Conservation  Designations  as  the  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive, with  an  emphasis  on  ACECs  and  wildlife  allocations. 

The  following  summarizes  the  key  points  in  visual  impacts  of  the  reserve  design  for  Alter- 
native 1 compared  with  those  of  the  Preferred  Alternative  (see  Appendix  R2,  Table  R2.20-10 
for  detailed  data): 

• VRI  Classes:  Alternative  1 would  have  100%  of  VRI  Class  I lands,  74%  of  VRI  Class  II 
lands,  67%  of  VRI  Class  III  lands,  and  71%  of  VRI  Class  IV  lands  in  Reserve  Design 
Lands,  compared  to  similar  amounts  (100%,  74%,  67%,  and  72%  respectively) 
under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

• VRM  Classes:  100%  of  VRM  Class  I lands,  81%  of  VRM  Class  II  lands,  65%  of  VRM 
Class  III  lands,  and  66%  of  the  VRM  Class  IV  lands  would  be  in  the  Reserve  Design 
Lands  under  Alternative  1,  compared  with  100%  of  VRM  Class  I lands,  83%  of  VRM 
Class  II  lands,  79%  of  VRM  Class  III  lands,  and  38%  of  VRM  Class  IV  lands  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

• National  Parks  and  Preserves:  The  National  Parks  and  Preserves  would  have 
100%  of  their  land  areas  in  the  reserve  design  under  Alternative  1 and  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

• National  Scenic  Byways:  Under  Alternative  1,  approximately  50%  of  the  Bradshaw 
Trail  National  Back  Country  Byway  and  11%  of  SR  190  would  be  in  the  Reserve 
Design.  This  provides  a similar  level  of  protection  of  visual  and  scenic  values  as 
would  occur  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  (51%  and  15%  respectively). 

• National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails:  Under  Alternative  1,  approximately  54%  of 
the  Juan  Bautista  de  Anza  National  Historic  Trail,  58%  of  the  Old  Spanish  National 
Historic  Trail,  and  41%  of  the  Pacific  Crest  National  Scenic  Trail  alignments  in  the 
Plan  Area  would  be  in  the  Reserve  Design. 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  approximately  4%  of  the  Juan  Bautista  de  Anza 
National  Historic  Trail,  58%  of  the  Old  Spanish  National  Historic  Trail,  and  40%  of 
the  Pacific  Crest  National  Scenic  Trail  alignments  would  be  in  conservation. 
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^ • California  State  Parks:  As  with  the  Preferred  Alternative,  most  California  State 

Park  lands  would  be  in  Reserve  Design  Lands  under  Alternative  1.  This  would  vary 
by  individual  park  or  preserve;  but  most  parks  would  have  more  than  90%  in  either 
existing  conservation  areas,  BLM  LUPA  designations,  or  CPAs.  Exceptions  are  the  (1) 
Desert  Cahuilla/Freeman  Project  (4%),  [2)  Picacho  SRA  (78%),  and  (3)  Salton  Sea 
SRA  (86%).  Similar  amounts  and  percentages  of  California  State  Park  lands  would 
be  in  Reserve  Design  Lands  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

• State  Scenic  Highways:  Approximately  16%  of  SR  190  but  no  portion  of  the  SR  78 
and  U.S.  395  alignments  would  be  in  Reserve  Design  Lands,  compared  with  similar 
portions  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

• Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers:  100%  of  the  Amargosa  Wild  and  Scenic  River,  and  all 
eligible  segments  of  Surprise  Canyon  Creek  and  the  Mojave  River,  would  be  within 
the  reserve  design  under  Alternative  1 and  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV. 203.3.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  on 
BLM  Land:  Alternative  1 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined 
development  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA,  and  the 
impacts  of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.20.3.3.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

The  visual  impacts  of  DFAs  on  VRl  and  VRM  lands  for  Alternative  1 would  be  the  same  as 
those  defined  in  Section  IV.20.3.3.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  VRM  Class  1 lands  would  not 
exist  within  DFAs.  However,  renewable  energy  development  on  DFA  lands  would  be  visible 
to  viewers  on  adjacent  lands  outside  of  DFAs. 

IV.20.3.3.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

The  DRECP  LUPA  for  Alternative  1 would  establish  VRM  classes  for  all  lands  in  the  CDCA. 
(Currently,  only  the  Bishop  RMP  and  the  Imperial  Sand  Dunes  RAMP  have  VRM  Classes 
designated.  In  accordance  with  BLM  policy,  all  wilderness  areas  and  WSAs  are  managed 
as  VRM  Class  I.)  It  also  would  (1)  designate  new  NLCS  lands;  (2)  designate  new  ACECs 
and  expand  and  reduce  existing  ACECs;  (3)  designate  new  SRMAs  and  expand  and  reduce 
existing  SRMAs;  (4)  create  management  corridors  along  National  Scenic  and  Historic 
Trails;  (5)  manage  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  to  protect  those  characteristics; 
and,  (6)  designate  new  wildlife  allocations.  The  BLM  LUPA  would  also  replace  the  existing 
multiple-use  classes. 
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The  VRM  Classes  and  other  BLM  land  designations  proposed  under  Alternative  1 would 
extend  protective  measures  to  these  areas  that  would  avoid  or  reduce  visual  impacts.  As 
with  the  Preferred  Alternative,  CMAs  for  visual  resources  would  be  established  and  imple- 
mented. The  BLM-specific  CMAs  proposed  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  the 
same  for  all  action  Alternatives.  Together,  these  visual  resource  CMAs  and  the  restrictions 
and  protective  measures  of  the  land  designations  provide  a mutually  supportive  frame- 
work of  guidelines  and  specifications  through  which  visual  impacts  would  be  avoided 
where  possible,  minimized,  and/or  mitigated  to  the  extent  practicable. 

Under  Alternative  1,  Trail  Management  Corridors  would  be  established  along  National 
Scenic  and  Historic  Trails,  at  a width  of  generally  0.25  miles  from  the  centerline  of  the  trail, 
for  a total  width  of  0.5  miles  [compared  with  the  20  times  greater  total  width  of  10  miles 
under  the  Preferred  Alternative}.  As  discussed  in  Volume  II,  Section  II. 3. 2. 2. 2,  these  Trail 
Management  Corridors  would  be  managed  as  components  of  the  BLM's  NLCS.  Where 
National  Trails  overlap  other  NLCS  lands,  the  more  protective  CMAs  or  land  use  allocations 
would  apply.  All  Trail  Management  Corridors  would  be  designated  as  VRM  Class  II,  except 
within  approved  transmission  corridors  [VRM  Class  III}  and  DFAs  [VRM  Class  IV}.  How- 
ever, state-of-the-art  VRM  BMPs  for  renewable  energy  would  be  employed  commensurate 
with  the  protection  of  nationally  significant  scenic  resources  and  cultural  landscapes  to 
minimize  the  level  of  intrusion  and  protect  trail  settings. 

The  following  summarizes  the  key  points  of  the  impacts  of  changes  to  BLM  land  designa- 
tions on  visual  resource  elements  under  Alternative  1 [see  Appendix  R2,  Table  R2. 20-11  for 
detailed,  quantitative  data  and  analysis}: 

• SRMAs:  There  would  be  the  potential  for  recreational  activities  or  facilities  allowed 
in  SRMAs  to  affect  scenic  values,  particularly  those  of  the  VRI  Class  I and  II  lands 
with  which  they  coincide  [approximately  285,000  acres,  similar  to  the 
Preferred  Alternative}. 

• NLCS:  The  management  of  these  lands  that  have  nationally  significant  ecological, 
cultural,  and  scientific  values  would  offer  additional  protection  of  intactness  and 
scenic  quality,  particularly  to  the  VRI  Class  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  lands  with  which  they 
coincide  [1.5  million  acres,  compared  to  3.6  million  acres  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative}. 

• ACECs:  The  special  management  measures  given  to  protect  the  important  historic, 
cultural,  and  scenic  values  of  these  areas  would  generally  benefit  visual  resources, 
particularly  the  VRI  Class  II,  III,  and  IV  lands  with  which  they  coincide  [2.8  million 
acres,  compared  with  1.4  million  acres  under  the  Preferred  Alternative}. 
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% • Wildlife  Allocation  Areas:  The  management  of  these  areas  must  be  compatible 

with  protection  and  enhancement  of  wildlife  and  plant  habitat  and  would  generally 
benefit  visual  resources,  particularly  the  VRl  Class  111  and  IV  lands  with  which  they 
coincide  (approximately  528,000  acres,  compared  with  a much  smaller  area  of 
18,000  acres  under  the  Preferred  Alternative). 

• Lands  Managed  for  Wilderness  Characteristics:  No  lands  managed  for  wilder- 
ness characteristics  would  be  managed  to  protect  wilderness  characteristics  under 
Alternative  1.  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  these  lands  would  be  managed  as 
VRM  Class  II.  Other  management  strategies  to  protect  the  wilderness  characteristics 
of  these  lands  would  benefit  visual  resources,  particularly  the  VRI  Class  II,  III,  and  IV 
lands  with  which  they  coincide  [approximately  299,000  acres). 

• Trail  Management  Corridors:  The  primary  effect  of  these  0.5-mile  wide  corridors 
under  Alternative  1 would  be  to  provide  a consistent  framework  for  protecting  and 
managing  scenic  values  along  National  Scenic  Trails  within  National  and  California 
State  park  lands.  As  with  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the  Trail  Management  Corridors 
would  be  managed  to  meet  the  visual  management  objectives  of  VRM  Class  II. 

Alternative  1 would  assign  VRM  classes  to  all  BLM  lands  within  the  Plan  Area.  Generally,  a 
low  correlation  between  the  VRM  classes  and  the  underlying  VRI  classes  would  result  in 
greater  adverse  impacts  to  visual  quality  (e.g.,  VRI  Class  II  or  III  lands  managed  to  meet 
the  objectives  of  a VRM  Class  IV).  Conversely,  impacts  would  most  likely  be  minimized  by 
alternatives  proposing  visual  management  that  either  closely  corresponds  to  the  VRI 
classes,  or  proposing  a more  restrictive  [higher)  class  designation  [e.g.,  VRM  Class  II 
proposed  for  VRI  Class  III  lands). 

Under  Alternative  1,  VRI  Class  lands  within  the  proposed  VRM  Classes  on  BLM  LUPA  lands 
would  be  as  indicated  in  Table  IV.20-6.  Key  points  of  the  effects  of  VRM  classifications  on 
VRI  lands  under  Alternative  1 are  summarized  here: 

• VRM  designations:  As  with  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the  majority  of  lands  would  be 
designated  as  VRM  Class  1, 11,  or  III;  and  approximately  15%  would  be  designated  as 
VRM  Class  IV. 

• VRI  Class  I:  As  with  the  Preferred  Alternative,  100%  VRI  Class  I lands  would  be  man- 
aged as  VRM  Class  I,  reflecting  a high  level  of  management  protection. 

• VRI  Class  II:  As  with  the  Preferred  Alternative,  more  than  75%  of  VRI  Class  II  lands 
would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  II  or  I,  reflecting  a moderately  high  level  of  man- 
agement protection.  Approximately  22%  would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  III  or  IV, 
which  allows  for  more  visual  contrast  and  impact  than  the  VRM  Class  II  objectives 
allow  over  the  affected  acres. 
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• VRI  Class  III:  Nearly  91%  of  VRI  Class  III  lands  would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class 

III,  II,  or  I,  reflecting  a high  correlation  and  level  of  management  protection.  Approx- 
imately 35%  would  be  managed  to  meet  VRM  Class  II  objectives,  which  restrict 
visual  contrast  and  impact  more  than  VRM  Class  III.  Approximately  9%  would  be 
managed  as  VRM  Class  IV,  which  allows  for  more  visual  contrast  and  impact  than 
the  VRM  Class  III  objectives  allow. 

• VRI  Class  IV:  Approximately  43%  of  VRI  Class  IV  lands  would  be  managed  as  VRM 
Class  111,  II,  or  I,  reflecting  more  restrictive  management  than  the  VRM  Class  IV 
objectives  allow;  and  approximately  57%  would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  IV. 

• Compared  with  the  Preferred  Alternative,  Alternative  1 would  result  in  a similar  but 
somewhat  higher  level  of  correlation  between  VRI  values  and  the  proposed  VRM 
Classes.  Overall,  visual  resource  protection  would  benefit  under  Alternative  1 by  the 
designation  of  VRM  Classes  throughout  the  CDCA. 

• Under  the  proposed  CMAs,  all  DFAs  would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  IV  lands  to 
allow  for  utility-scale  development.  In  those  cases,  implementation  or  incorporation 
of  BMPs  would  still  be  required  to  reduce  the  visual  contrast  levels  of  proposed 
facilities  to  the  extent  practicable. 

IV. 20.3.33  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  1 

• The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  1 would  be  the  same  as  those  defined  in 
Section  IV.20. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

IV.20.3.3.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan 

• The  visual  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  1 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in 
Section  IV.20. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur  on  nonfederal 
lands  only. 

IV.20.3.3.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.20.3.3.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

• The  impacts  of  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  would  be  the  same  under  all 
alternatives.  These  are  as  described  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in 
Section  IV.20.3.1.5.1. 
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iV.20.3.3.5.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Under  the  proposed  BLM  LUPA,  the  changes  outside  the  Plan  Area  would  include  the  desig- 
nation of  NLCS  lands,  ACECs,  National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails  Management  Corridors, 
VMR  Classes,  and  new  land  allocations  to  replace  multiple-use  classes  on  COCA  lands. 

The  VRM  Classes  and  other  BLM  land  designations  proposed  under  Alternative  1 would 
extend  protective  measures  that  would  avoid  or  reduce  visual  impacts.  CMAs  for  visual 
resources  would  be  established  and  implemented.  The  BLM-specific  CMAs  for  Alternative  1 
would  be  the  same  as  for  all  action  alternatives.  These  visual  resource  CMAs  and  the  restric- 
tions and  protective  measures  of  the  land  designations  provide  a framework  of  guidelines 
and  specifications  through  which  visual  impacts  would  be  avoided  where  possible,  mini- 
mized, and/or  mitigated  to  the  extent  practicable. 

The  following  summarizes  the  key  points  of  the  impacts  of  changes  to  BLM  land  designa- 
tions on  visual  resource  elements,  outside  the  Plan  Area,  under  Alternative  1 [see  Appen- 
dix R2,  Table  R2. 20-12  for  detailed,  quantitative  data  and  analysis): 

• Proposed  NLCS:  The  management  of  these  lands  that  have  nationally  significant 
ecological,  cultural,  and  scientific  values  would  offer  additional  protection  of  intact- 
ness and  scenic  quality. 

• Existing  and  Proposed  ACECs:  The  special  management  measures  given  to  protect 
the  important  historic,  cultural,  and  scenic  values  of  these  areas  would  generally 
benefit  visual  resources,  particularly  the  VRM  Class  II,  III,  and  IV  lands  with  which 
they  coincide  [approximately  123,000  acres,  compared  with  a larger  area  of  207,000 
acres  under  the  Preferred  Alternative). 

• Trail  Management  Corridors:  The  primary  effect  of  these  0.5-mile-wide  corridors 
would  be  to  provide  a consistent  framework  for  protecting  and  managing  scenic 
values  along  National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails  within  National  and  California  State 
park  lands.  As  with  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the  Trail  Management  Corridors 
would  be  managed  to  meet  the  visual  management  objectives  of  VRM  Class  II. 

IV.20.3.3. 6 CEQA  Significance  Determination  for  Alternative  1 

The  visual  impacts  and  their  associated  significance  determinations  for  Alternative  1 are 
as  follows: 

VR-1:  Visibility  of  activities,  materials,  equipment,  dust,  and  construction  night  light- 
ing would  result  in  short-term  diminished  scenic  quality.  Activities  and  equipment 
visible  from  residences,  public  roads,  and  public  preserves  would  result  in  short-term 
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% diminished  scenic  quality  for  viewers.  This  would  be  less  than  significant  with  implementa- 

tion of  appropriate  CMAs. 

VR-2:  The  presence  of  plan  components  would  create  long-term  visual  contrast  with 
surrounding  undeveloped  land  and  result  in  long-term  diminished  scenic  quality. 

Long-term  impacts  to  visual  resources  for  Alternative  1 would  be  significant  and  unavoid- 
able, as  described  in  detail  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.20.3.1.6.  Impacts 
would  be  significant  because  of  the  changes  in  line,  form,  and  color  introduced  by  large- 
scale  development  and  the  contrast  of  any  such  development  with  surrounding  conditions. 
The  CMAs  relevant  to  Alternative  1 would  reduce  the  impact  on  visual  resources  but  not  to 
a less  than  significant  level. 

IV. 20.3.3.7  Comparison  of  Alternative  1 with  the  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  1V.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  1 with 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.20.33.7.1  Alternative  1 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

^ Although  similar  visual  impacts  would  occur  under  both  Alternative  1 and  the  Preferred 

Alternative,  based  on  the  assumption  that  California's  renewable  energy  goals  would  be 
achieved  in  any  case,  the  impacts  would  vary  in  key  ways: 

Geographic  Distribution.  As  with  the  DFAs  of  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the  DFAs  under 
Alternative  1 are  restricted  in  distribution  and  concentrated  in  areas  considered  less 
environmentally  sensitive.  DFAs  under  Alternative  1 are  focused  in  the  Imperial  Valley, 
Lucerne  Valley,  and  Barstow  area.  Alternative  1 has  fewer  DFAs  in  eastern  Riverside  and 
the  Tehachapi  area  than  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  very  small  DFAs  along  the 
U.S.  395  corridor. 

The  severity  of  visual  impacts  depends  partly  on  the  number  of  potential  viewers.  Alterna- 
tive 1 has  a smaller  DFA  in  the  more  populated  West  Mojave  area.  As  a result,  less  new 
development  would  be  added  to  the  existing  visual  disturbance  experienced  by  residents  in 
the  Mojave,  Lancaster,  and  Palmdale  areas  due  to  extensive  wind  and  solar  development  in 
those  areas. 

The  severity  of  visual  impacts  also  relates  to  expectations  of  viewers  for  pristine  desert 
vistas.  The  eastern  and  northeastern  parts  of  the  Plan  Area  are  sensitive  because  they  con- 
tain the  Mojave  National  Preserve,  Death  Valley  National  Monument,  and  several  BLM  Wil- 
1^  derness  Areas.  Alternative  1 completely  avoids  development  in  these  areas,  and  does  not 

include  SAAs  or  FAAs  near  these  LLPAs. 
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Extent  of  Potential  Renewable  Energy  Development.  Although  the  geographic  distribu- 
tion of  DFAs  is  generally  similar  under  Alternative  1 and  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the 
scale  and  extent  of  the  DFAs  vary.  The  DFAs  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  are  nearly 
twice  as  large  as  those  of  Alternative  1 [2,024,000  acres  of  DFAs  for  the  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive compared  with  1,070,000  acres  for  Alternative  1).  The  smaller  DFAs  would  result  in 
more  concentrated  development  under  Alternative  1,  with  renewable  energy  projects 
being  visible  from  far  fewer  areas  than  with  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Conservation.  Alternative  1 has  slightly  more  acreage  in  the  reserve  design  than  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative,  and  slightly  less  land  in  CPAs.  The  conservation  strategy  emphasizes 
avoidance  of  impacts  to  visually  sensitive  areas. 

In  summary,  the  composition  and  structure  of  Alternative  1 would  provide  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  the  avoidance,  reduction,  and  minimization  of  visual  impacts  from  renewable 
energy  development  but  would  result  in  greater  impacts  from  transmission  corridors,  com- 
pared with  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.20.3.3.7.2  Alternative  1 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  BLM 
Land  Use  Plan  Amendment 

The  BLM  LUPA  under  Alternative  1 would  assign  VRM  Classes  to  all  BLM  lands  within  the 
CDCA,  including  those  outside  the  Plan  Area,  as  would  the  Preferred  Alternative.  For  both 
alternatives,  this  would  provide  a unifying  framework  and  an  established  system  for 
addressing  visual  resources. 

The  key  difference  is  that  Alternative  1 would  have  far  fewer  VRI  Class  II  and  III  lands 
[12,000  acres]  in  DFAs  than  would  the  Preferred  Alternative  [78,000  acres].  This  differ- 
ence in  the  potential  area  of  land  disturbance  impacts  would  result  in  a much  smaller  area 
of  land  potentially  subject  to  visual  impacts  under  Alternative  1 than  under  the  Preferred 
Alternative.  However,  because  Alternative  1 proposes  0.5-mile-wide  Trail  Management 
Corridors,  compared  with  the  much  greater  10-mile-wide  corridors  under  the  Preferred 
Alternative,  the  scenic  values  and  viewer  experience  along  National  Scenic  and  Historic 
Trails  would  have  a lower  level  of  protection  under  Alternative  1 than  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.20.3.3.7.3  Alternative  1 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  NCCP 

The  visual  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  1 are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.20.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  Alternative  1 with  the 
Preferred  Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  for  Plan-wide  DRECP. 
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IV.20.3.3.7.4  Alternative  1 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

The  visual  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  1 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  sim- 
ilar to  those  defined  in  Section  IV.20.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur 
on  nonfederal  lands  only. 

IV.20.3.4  Alternative  2 

Alternative  2 includes  2,473,000  acres  of  DFAs  and  15,085,000  acres  of  Reserve  Design 
Lands.  For  reference.  Table  IV.20-7  compares  the  Preferred  Alternative  to  Alternative  2 for 
key  visual  elements. 


Table  IV.20-7 

Affected  Visual  Resources  - Preferred  Alternative  Compared  to  Alternative  2 


Preferred  Alternative 

Alternative  2 

Development  Areas  (acres) 

DFAs 

2,024,000 

2,473,000 

Visual  Resource  Elements  Within  Development  Areas  (acres  unless  otherwise  indicated) 

VRI  [Class] 

0[l] 

0[l] 

17,000  [II] 

39,000[ll] 

61,000  [III] 

89,000  [III] 

27,000  [IV] 

66,000  [IV] 

VRM  [Class] 

0[l] 

0[l] 

0[ll] 

0[ll] 

0[lll] 

0[lll] 

106,000  [IV] 

191,000  [IV] 

National  Scenic  Byways 

0 

0 

National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails 

1 mi. 

6 mi. 

California  State  Parks 

0 

0 

State  Scenic  Highways 

0 

0 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 

0 

0 

Visual  Resource  Elements  Within  5 miles  of  Development  Areas  (acres  unless  otherwise  indicated) 

VRI  [Class] 

366,000  [1] 

686,000  [1] 

389,000  [II] 

691,000  [II] 

731,000  [III] 

1,133,000  [III] 

709,000  [IV] 

941,000  [IV] 

VRM  [Class] 

366,000  [1] 

686,000  [1] 

515,000  [II] 

1,088,000  [II] 

555,000  [III] 

859,000  [III] 

694,000  [IV] 

759,000  [IV] 

National  Scenic  Byways 

13  mi. 

13  mi. 
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Table  IV.20-7 

Affected  Visual  Resources  - Preferred  Alternative  Compared  to  Alternative  2 


Preferred  Alternative 

Alternative  2 

National  Parks  and  Preserves 

15,000 

33,000 

National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails 

350  mi. 

395  mi. 

Trail  Management  Corridors 

659,000 

1,586,000 

California  State  Parks 

108,000 

121,000 

State  Scenic  Highways 

0 

0 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 

0 

0 

Reserve  Design  Lands  (Conservation  Lands)  (acres) 

Reserve  Design  Lands 

14,920,000 

15,085,000 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 

IV. 20.3.4.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  2 

IV.20.3.4.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

Under  Alternative  2,  renewable  energy  related  activities  covered  by  the  Plan  are  confined 
to  2.5  million  acres  of  DFAs,  resulting  in  134,000  acres  of  long-term  disturbance  (see 
Volume  IV,  Table  lV.1-1).  This  represents  approximately  11,000  more  acres  of  long-term 
disturbance  than  could  occur  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

The  DFAs  are  geographically  dispersed  in  the  Imperial  Valley  including  areas  south  of 
Chocolate  Mountains,  eastern  Riverside,  the  Lucerne  Valley,  the  Barstow  area,  the  Tehach- 
api  area,  along  the  U.S.  395  corridor,  the  Silurian  Valley,  and  near  Hidden  Hills. 

Transmission  development  and  operation  activities  would  be  permitted  both  inside  and 
outside  of  the  DFAs. 

Approximately  2,473,000  acres  would  be  within  DFAs  under  Alternative  2,  compared  with 
2,024,000  acres  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  This  larger  area  of  land  within  DFAs 
(approximately  450,000  acres  more)  represents  a higher  potential  for  visual  impacts  under 
Alternative  2 than  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
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Visual  impacts  from  solar  and  wind  development  would  be  dispersed,  with  expanded 
wind  opportunities. 

Visual  impacts  from  geothermal  energy  would  occur  in  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  and 
Owens  River  Valley  ecoregion  subareas,  as  they  would  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

The  following  summarizes  the  key  points  in  comparing  the  visual  impacts  from  renewable 
energy  and  transmission  development  under  Alternative  2 to  those  of  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native [see  Appendix  R2,  Table  R2. 20-13  for  detailed  data): 

• VRI  Classes:  There  would  approximately  39,000  acres  of  VRl  Class  11  lands,  89,000 
VRl  Class  111  lands,  and  no  VRI  Class  I lands  within  DFAs  under  Alternative  2.  Per  the 
CMAs  for  visual  resources,  these  128,000  acres  of  VRI  Class  II  and  III  lands  within 
DFAs  would  be  managed  as  VRM  IV  and  thereby  sustain  a potential  degradation  of 
underlying  scenic  values.  Approximately  12,000  acres  of  transmission  would  occur 
on  inventoried  lands,  compared  with  13,000  acres  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

A smaller  amount  of  VRI  Class  II  and  III  lands  within  DFAs  would  be  managed  as 
VRM  IV  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  [78,000  acres)  than  under  Alternative  2 
[128,000  acres).  This  reflects  a greater  potential  for  degradation  of  underlying 
scenic  values  under  Alternative  2 than  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

• VRM  Classes:  As  with  the  Preferred  Alternative,  there  would  be  no  VRM  Class  I,  II, 
or  III  lands  in  DFAs  under  Alternative  2 [Figure  IV.20-4,  Proposed  BLM  VRM  Classifi- 
cations, Alternative  2). 

• National  Parks  and  Preserves:  These  lands  would  not  be  within  the  DFA  footprint 
under  Alternative  2 or  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Although  the  footprint  of  renew- 
able energy  projects  would  not  directly  affect  these  lands,  project  facilities  and 
activities  that  are  visible  from  National  Parks  and  Preserves  would  diminish  scenic 
quality  for  viewers  in  those  conservation  areas,  where  expectations  for  scenic  quality 
are  typically  high. 

• National  Scenic  Byways:  No  segments  of  the  Bradshaw  Trail  National  Back  Country 
Byway  would  be  within  DFAs  under  either  Alternative  2 or  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

• National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails:  Approximately  6 miles  of  the  Old  Spanish 
National  Historic  Trail  alignment  would  be  within  DFAs  under  Alternative  2,  as  com- 
pared with  2 miles  under  Preferred  Alternative. 

• California  State  Parks:  As  with  the  Preferred  Alternative,  no  California  State  Park 
lands  would  be  within  DFAs  under  Alternative  2.  Approximately  160  acres  of  trans- 
mission would  occur  on  these  lands,  as  compared  with  180  acres  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 
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• State  Scenic  Highways:  No  segments  of  State  Scenic  Highways  would  be  within 
DFAs  under  Alternative  2 or  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

• Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers:  No  portion  of  designated  or  eligible  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
would  be  within  DFAs  under  Alternative  2 or  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

• Proximity  of  Visual  Resources  to  DFAs.  Under  Alternative  2,  visual  resource 
elements  within  5 miles  of  proposed  DFAs  can  be  compared  with  those  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative,  as  summarized  in  Table  lV.20-7.  Alternative  2 has  generally 
more  visual  resource  elements  within  5 miles  of  DFAs  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
One  example  of  this  is  the  acres  of  VRl  Class  1:  366,000  acres  under  the  Preferred 
Alternative  compared  with  686,000  acres  under  Alternative  2.  For  Trail  Management 
Corridors,  there  are  more  than  twice  as  many  acres  in  this  proximity  under  Alterna- 
tive 2 than  there  would  be  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

The  visual  impacts  resulting  from  Alternative  2 are: 

Impact  VR-1:  Visibility  of  activities,  materials,  equipment,  dust,  and  construction  night 
lighting  would  result  in  short-term  diminished  scenic  quality. 

Preconstruction  activities  and  equipment  visible  from  residences,  public  roads,  and  public 
preserves  would  result  in  short-term  diminished  scenic  quality  for  viewers.  Examples 
include  road  upgrading,  damage  to  or  removal  of  native  vegetation,  construction  of  meteoro- 
logical towers,  drilling  of  temperature  gradient  wells,  vehicles,  and  lighting. 

During  construction  and  decommissioning,  activities  and  equipment  visible  from  residences, 
public  roads,  and  public  preserves  would  result  in  short-term  diminished  scenic  quality  for 
viewers.  Examples  include  dust  and  exhaust  emissions,  removal  of  vegetation  during  site 
clearing,  contouring  and  grading,  presence  of  vehicles  and  equipment,  mobilization  and 
demobilization  activities,  material  delivery  and  staging,  assembly  of  components,  site  light- 
ing, and  construction  of  and  later  removal  of  structures. 
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Impact  VR-2:  The  presence  of  plan  components  would  create  long-term  visual  contrast 
with  surrounding  undeveloped  land  and  result  in  long-term  diminished  scenic  quality. 

The  continued  presence  of  equipment,  structures,  fencing,  roads  and  other  elements 
required  to  operate  a facility  would  have  a long-term  adverse  effect  on  the  visible  land- 
scape. Areas  of  persistent  surface  and  vegetation  disturbance  and  the  presence  of  struc- 
tures would  create  visual  contrast  in  form,  line,  color,  and  texture  as  compared  with  pre- 
project conditions.  Depending  on  viewer  location,  physical  elements  introduced  by  a proj- 
ect could  block  views  or  create  skylining.  Even  after  project  removal  and  site  reclamation 
are  completed,  visual  contrast  would  remain.  Restoring  the  natural,  pre-disturbance  visual 
character  of  a desert  environment  is  extremely  difficult,  can  take  decades,  and  often  is 
unsuccessful.  Therefore,  surface  and  vegetation  disturbance  would  create  long-term  visual 
impacts  due  to  the  persistence  of  scars  in  arid  and  semi-arid  landscapes. 

The  structure,  size,  and  industrial  character  of  utility-scale  renewable  energy  and  transmis- 
sion facilities  during  their  operation  and  maintenance — as  well  as  any  associated  glare, 
reflectivity,  and  lighting — would  visually  contrast  with  surrounding  undeveloped  land  and 
result  in  long-term  diminished  scenic  quality. 

Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

Study  Area  Lands  refer  to  three  categories  of  lands  shown  on  alternative  maps:  Assessment 
Areas  [FAAs],  Special  Analysis  Areas  [SAAs)  and  DRECP  Variance  Lands. 

Future  Assessment  Areas  (FAAs).  Lands  within  FAAs  are  neither  reserve  lands  nor  DFAs; 
they  are  simply  areas  that  are  deferred  for  future  assessment.  The  future  assessment  will 
determine  their  suitability  for  renewable  energy  development  or  ecological  conservation.  If 
renewable  energy  development  occurs  on  FAA  lands,  a BLM  LUPA  would  not  be  required. 
FAAs  for  each  alternative  are  included  and  located  as  shown  in  Table  lV.1-2  and  Figure 
11.5-1.  The  FAAs  represent  areas  where  renewable  energy  development  or  inclusion  in  the 
reserve  design  could  be  implemented  through  an  amendment  to  the  DRECP,  but  additional 
assessment  would  be  needed. 

Because  most  of  the  FAAs  are  presented  as  “undesignated  areas"  in  the  action  alternatives, 
there  would  be  no  difference  between  the  FAAs  in  the  Preferred  Alternative  except  that 
renewable  development  in  an  FAA  would  not  require  a BLM  LUPA;  so  the  environmental 
review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  location  were  left  undesignated. 
Development  of  the  109,000  acres  of  FAAs  under  Alternative  2 would  be  subject  to  all 
visual  resource  CMAs  identified  by  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  would  be  required  to 
meet  the  visual  management  objectives  of  the  underlying  VRM  Class.  The  exception  is  the 
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FAA  south  of  the  Imperial  Sand  Dunes,  which  would  become  a DFA  under  this  alternative 
and  would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  IV  accordingly. 

Special  Analysis  Areas  (SAAs).  Designating  the  SAAs  as  DFAs  would  result  in  impacts  sim- 
ilar to  those  identified  for  the  DFAs  for  the  Plan-wide  impacts,  all  of  which  would  be  man- 
aged to  meet  VRM  Class  IV  objectives. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  There  would  be  no  DRECP  Variance  Lands  under  Alternative  2. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

The  implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well 
as  the  development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other 
lands.  The  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development  covered  by  the  Plan  would  be 
lessened  in  several  ways.  First,  the  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alternative,  including 
specific  biological  reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  In  addition,  the 
implementation  of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations,  and  standards  would  reduce  the 
impacts  of  project  development. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  (presented  in  Volume  II,  Section  II. 3. 1.1]  defines  specific  actions 
that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation  strategy  includes  a 
definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  the  Preferred  Alternative.  While  the 
CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM  lands  only,  this  analysis  assumes  that  all  CMAs  would  be 
applied  also  to  nonfederal  lands. 

BLM-specific  CMAs  for  VRM  include  measures  that  apply  Plan-wide,  measures  specific  to 
DFAs  and  Plan  Areas,  and  a detailed  set  of  visual  resource  BMPs  that  apply  to  all  action 
alternatives.  The  BMPs  incorporate  the  measures  identified  in  Best  Management  Practices 
for  Reducing  Visual  Impacts  of  Renewable  Energy  Facilities  on  BLM-Administered  Lands. 
Together,  these  visual  resource  CMAs  provide  a comprehensive  framework  of  guidelines 
and  specifications  through  which  visual  impacts  would  be  avoided  where  possible,  mini- 
mized, and/or  mitigated  to  the  extent  practicable. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  III.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized  in 
Section  IV.20.3. 1.1.1. 
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% Mitigation  Measures 

The  visual  impact  avoidance  and  reduction  strategies  in  existing  guidance,  such  Reducing 
Visual  Impacts  of  Renewable  Energy  Facilities  on  BLM-Administered  Lands,  are  detailed 
and  comprehensive.  The  CMAs  proposed  under  the  DRECP  [see  Appendix  H)  provide 
additional  detail  and  direction.  These  represent  state-of-the-art  visual  impact  mitigation  as 
it  applies  to  the  Plan  Area;  no  additional  mitigation  is  feasible. 

IV.20.3.4.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design 

There  would  be  15  million  acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  under  Alternative  2 and  under 
the  Preferred  Alternative.  This  represents  a generally  equivalent  level  of  conservation  to 
the  Preferred  Alternative.  In  general,  visual  resource  elements  would  benefit  from  the 
conservation  policies  and  requirements  applicable  to  these  lands.  Alternative  2 has 
slightly  more  acres  of  BLM  LUPA  Conservation  Designations  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative  and  the  most  acres  of  NLCS,  SRMAs,  and  National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trail 
corridors  of  all  action  alternatives. 

The  following  summarizes  the  key  points  in  visual  impacts  of  the  reserve  design  for  Alter- 
native 2 compared  with  those  of  the  Preferred  Alternative  [see  Appendix  R2,  Table  R2. 20-14 
for  detailed  data): 

o VRI  Classes:  Alternative  2 would  have  100%  of  VRl  Class  1 lands,  79%  of  VRI  Class  11 
lands,  73%  of  VRI  Class  III  lands,  and  73%  of  VRI  Class  IV  lands  in  Reserve  Design 
Lands,  compared  with  similar  amounts  [100%,  74%,  67%,  and  72%,  respectively) 
under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

• VRM  Classes:  100%  of  VRM  Class  I lands,  86%  of  VRM  Class  II  lands,  87%  of  VRM 
Class  III  lands,  and  1%  of  the  VRM  Class  IV  lands  would  be  in  the  Reserve  Design 
Lands  under  Alternative  2,  compared  with  100%  of  VRM  Class  I lands,  83%  of  VRM 
Class  II  lands,  79%  of  VRM  Class  III  lands,  and  38%  of  VRM  Class  IV  lands  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative.  Alternative  2 would  have  a much  smaller  amount  of  VRM 
Class  IV  lands  in  the  reserve  design  than  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

• National  Parks  and  Preserves:  The  National  Parks  and  Preserves  would  have 
100%  of  their  land  areas  in  the  reserve  design  under  Alternative  1 and  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

• National  Scenic  Byways:  Under  Alternative  2,  approximately  51%  of  the  Bradshaw 
Trail  National  Back  Country  Byway  and  15%  of  SR  190  would  be  in  the  Reserve 
Design.  This  provides  the  same  level  of  protection  of  visual  and  scenic  values  as 
would  occur  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

^ • National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails:  Under  Alternative  2,  approximately  4%  of  the 

Juan  Bautista  de  Anza  National  Historic  Trail,  58%  of  the  Old  Spanish  National  His- 
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toric  Trail,  and  51%  of  the  Pacific  Crest  National  Scenic  Trail  alignments  in  the  Plan 
Area  would  be  in  the  Reserve  Design.  This  provides  a similar  level  of  protection  of 
visual  and  scenic  values  as  would  occur  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  [4%,  58%, 
and  40%,  respectively]. 

• California  State  Parks:  Under  Alternative  2,  most  California  State  Park  lands  would 
be  in  Reserve  Design  Lands.  This  would  vary  by  individual  park  or  preserve;  but 
most  parks  would  have  more  than  90%  in  existing  conservation  areas,  BLM  LUPA 
designations,  or  CPAs.  Exceptions  are  the  (1)  Desert  Cahuilla/Freeman  Project  [4%], 
(2)  Picacho  SRA  [78%],  and  (3)  Salton  Sea  SRA  [86%].  Similar  but  slightly  smaller 
amounts  and  percentages  of  California  State  Park  lands  would  be  in  Reserve  Design 
Lands  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

• State  Scenic  Highways:  Approximately  15%  of  SR  190  but  no  portion  of  the  SR  78 
and  U.S.  395  alignments  would  be  in  Reserve  Design  Lands,  compared  with  similar 
portions  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

• Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers:  100%  of  the  Amargosa  Wild  and  Scenic  River,  and  all 
eligible  segments  of  Surprise  Canyon  Creek  and  the  Mojave  River,  would  be  within 
the  reserve  design  under  Alternative  2 and  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.20.3.4.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  on 
BLM  Land:  Alternative  2 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined 
development  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA,  and  the 
impacts  of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.20.3.4.2. 1 Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

The  visual  impacts  of  DFAs  on  VRI  and  VRM  lands  for  Alternative  2 would  be  the  same  as 
those  defined  in  Section  IV.20.3.4.1,  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alter- 
native 2,  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

IV.20.3.4.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

The  DRECP  LUPA  for  Alternative  2 would  establish  VRM  classes  for  all  lands  in  the  CDCA. 
[Currently,  only  the  Bishop  RMP  and  the  Imperial  Sand  Dunes  RAMP  have  VRM  Classes  des- 
ignated. In  accordance  with  BLM  policy,  all  wilderness  areas  and  WSAs  are  managed  as 
VRM  Class  I].  It  would  also  [1]  designate  new  NLCS  lands,  [2]  designate  new  ACECs  and 
expand  and  reduce  existing  ACECs,  [3]  designate  new  SRMAs  and  expand  and  reduce  exist- 
ing SRMAs,  [4]  create  buffer  corridors  along  National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails,  and  [5] 
manage  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  to  protect  those  characteristics.  The  BLM 
LUPA  would  also  replace  the  multiple-use  classes. 
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^ The  VRM  Classes  and  other  BLM  land  designations  proposed  under  Alternative  2 would 

offer  protective  measures  that  would  avoid  or  reduce  visual  impacts.  As  with  the  Preferred 
Alternative,  CMAs  for  visual  resources  would  be  established  and  implemented.  The  BLM- 
specific  CMAs  proposed  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  the  same  for  all  action 
alternatives.  Together,  these  visual  resource  CMAs  and  the  restrictions  and  protective  mea- 
sures of  the  land  designations  provide  a framework  of  guidelines  and  specifications 
through  which  visual  impacts  would  be  avoided  where  possible,  minimized,  and/or  miti- 
gated to  the  extent  practicable. 

Under  Alternative  2,  Trail  Management  Corridors  would  be  established  along  National 
Scenic  and  Historic  Trails,  at  a width  of  generally  10  miles  from  the  centerline  of  the  trail, 
for  a total  width  of  20  miles  (compared  with  a narrower  10  miles  total  width  under  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative).  These  Trail  Management  Corridors  would  be  managed  as  components 
of  the  BLM’s  NLCS.  Where  National  Trails  overlap  other  NLCS  lands,  the  more  protective 
CMAs  or  land  use  allocations  would  apply.  All  Trail  Management  Corridors  would  be  desig- 
nated as  VRM  Class  11,  except  within  approved  transmission  corridors  [VRM  Class  111)  and 
DFAs  (VRM  Class  IV).  However,  state-of-the-art  VRM  BMPs  for  renewable  energy  would  be 
employed  commensurate  with  the  protection  of  nationally  significant  scenic  resources  and 
cultural  landscapes  to  minimize  the  level  of  intrusion  and  protect  trail  settings. 

^ The  following  summarizes  the  key  points  of  the  impacts  of  changes  to  BLM  land  designations 

on  visual  resource  elements  under  Alternative  2 (see  Appendix  R2,  Table  R2. 20-15  for 
detailed,  quantitative  data  and  analysis): 

• SRMAs:  There  would  be  the  potential  for  recreational  activities  or  facilities  allowed 
in  SRMAs  to  affect  scenic  values,  particularly  those  of  the  VRl  Class  1 and  11  lands 
with  which  they  coincide  (approximately  251,000  acres,  compared  with  a slightly 
larger  amount  of  274,000  acres  under  the  Preferred  Alternative). 

• NLCS:  The  management  of  these  lands  that  have  nationally  significant  ecological, 
cultural,  and  scientific  values  would  offer  additional  protection  of  intactness  and 
scenic  quality,  particularly  to  the  VRl  Class  I,  H,  111,  and  IV  lands  (5.3  million  acres, 
compared  with  a smaller  amount  of  3.6  million  acres  under  the  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive) with  which  they  coincide. 

• ACECs:  The  special  management  measures  given  to  protect  the  important  historic, 
cultural,  and  scenic  values  of  these  areas  would  generally  benefit  visual  resources, 
particularly  the  VRl  Class  11,  111,  and  IV  lands  with  which  they  coincide  (approxi- 
mately 115,000  acres,  compared  with  a much  larger  area  of  1.4  million  acres  under 
the  Preferred  Alternative). 

• Wildlife  Allocation  Areas:  The  management  of  these  areas  must  be  compatible 

^ with  protection  and  enhancement  of  wildlife  and  plant  habitat  and  would  generally 

benefit  visual  resources,  particularly  the  VRl  Class  III  and  IV  lands  with  which  they 
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coincide  (approximately  204,000  acres,  as  compared  with  a much  smaller  area  of 
18,000  acres  under  the  Preferred  Alternative]. 

• Lands  Managed  for  Wilderness  Characteristics:  Under  Alternative  2 and  all  other 
action  alternatives,  these  lands  would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  11.  Other  manage- 
ment strategies  to  protect  the  wilderness  characteristics  of  lands  would  benefit 
visual  resources,  particularly  the  VRl  Class  11,  111,  and  IV  lands  with  which  they 
coincide  (approximately  317,000  acres,  compared  with  299,000  acres  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative). 

• Trail  Management  Corridors:  As  with  the  Preferred  Alternative,  under  Alternative 
2 the  Trail  Management  Corridors  would  be  managed  to  meet  the  visual  manage- 
ment objectives  of  VRM  Class  II.  The  primary  effect  of  the  20-mile  wide  corridors 
under  Alternative  2 would  be  to  provide  a consistent  framework  for  protecting  and 
managing  scenic  values  along  National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails  within  National 
and  California  State  park  lands. 

Alternative  2 would  assign  VRM  classes  to  all  BLM  lands  within  the  Plan  Area.  Generally,  a 
low  correlation  between  the  VRM  classes  and  the  VRI  classes  would  result  in  greater 
adverse  impacts  to  visual  quality  (e.g.,  VRI  Class  II  or  III  lands  being  managed  as  VRM 
Class  IV).  Conversely,  impacts  would  most  likely  be  minimized  by  alternatives  proposing 
visual  management  that  either  closely  corresponds  to  the  VRI  classes  or  proposes  a more 
restrictive  (higher]  class  designation  (e.g.,  VRM  Class  II  proposed  for  VRI  Class  III  lands]. 

Under  Alternative  2,  VRI  Class  lands  within  the  proposed  VRM  Classes  on  BLM  LUPA  lands 
would  be  as  indicated  in  Table  IV.20-8. 
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Key  points  of  the  effects  of  VRM  classification  on  VRI  lands  under  Alternative  2 are 
summarized  here: 

• VRM  designations:  The  majority  of  lands  would  be  designated  as  VRM  Class  I,  II,  or 
III.  Less  than  10%  would  be  designated  as  VRM  Class  IV. 

• VRI  Class  I:  As  with  the  Preferred  Alternative,  all  VRI  Class  I lands  would  be  managed 
as  VRM  Class  I,  reflecting  a high  level  of  management  protection. 

• VRI  Class  II:  As  with  the  Preferred  Alternative,  more  than  75%  of  VRI  Class  II  lands 
would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  II  or  I,  reflecting  a moderately  high  level  of  manage- 
ment protection.  Approximately  22%  would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  III  or  IV,  which 
allows  for  more  visual  contrast  and  impact  than  the  VRM  Class  II  objectives  allow. 

• VRI  Class  III:  More  than  90%  of  VRI  Class  III  lands  would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class 
III,  II,  or  I,  reflecting  a high  correlation  and  level  of  management  protection.  Approx- 
imately 35%  would  be  managed  to  meet  VRM  Class  II  objectives,  which  restrict 
visual  contrast  and  impact  more  than  VRM  Class  III.  Approximately  9%  would  be 
managed  as  VRM  Class  IV,  which  allows  for  more  visual  contrast  and  impact  than 
the  VRM  Class  III  objectives  allow. 

• VRI  Class  IV:  Approximately  43%  of  VRI  Class  IV  lands  would  be  managed  as  VRM 
Class  III,  II,  or  I;  57%  would  be  managed  as  VRI  Class  IV. 

Compared  with  the  Preferred  Alternative,  Alternative  2 would  result  in  a similar  but 
somewhat  higher  level  of  correlation  between  VRI  values  and  the  proposed  VRM  Classes, 
resulting  in  a similar  potential  for  retaining  the  integrity  of  the  inventoried  visual  resource 
values.  Overall,  visual  resource  protection  would  benefit  under  Alternative  2 by  the  desig- 
nation of  VRM  Classes  throughout  the  CDCA. 

Under  the  proposed  CMAs,  all  DFAs  would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  IV  lands  to  allow  for 
utility-scale  development.  In  those  cases,  implementation  or  incorporation  of  BMPs 
would  still  be  required  to  reduce  the  visual  contrast  levels  of  proposed  facilities  to  the 
extent  practicable. 

IV. 203.43  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  2 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  2 would  be  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.20. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

IV.20.3.4.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Rian 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  2 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.20. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only. 
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^ IV.20.3.4.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.20.3.4.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  would  be  the  same  under  all 
alternatives.  These  are  as  described  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.20.3.1.5.1. 

IV.20.3.4.5.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Under  the  proposed  BLM  LUPA,  the  changes  outside  the  Plan  Area  would  include  the  desig- 
nation of  NLCS  lands,  ACECs,  National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails  Management  Corridors, 
VRM  classes,  and  new  land  allocations  to  replace  multiple-use  classes  on  CDCA  lands. 

The  VRM  Classes  and  other  BLM  land  designations  proposed  under  Alternative  2 would 
extend  protective  measures  to  these  areas  that  would  avoid  or  reduce  visual  impacts.  CMAs 
for  visual  resources  would  be  established  and  implemented.  The  BLM-specific  CMAs  for 
Alternative  2 would  be  the  same  as  for  all  action  alternatives.  These  visual  resource  CMAs 
and  the  restrictions  and  protective  measures  of  the  land  designations  provide  a framework 
of  guidelines  and  specifications  through  which  visual  impacts  would  be  avoided  where  pos- 
sible, minimized,  and/or  mitigated  to  the  extent  practicable. 

The  following  summarizes  the  key  points  of  the  impacts  of  changes  to  BLM  land  designa- 
tions on  visual  resource  elements,  outside  the  Plan  Area,  under  Alternative  2 [see  Appen- 
dix R2,  Table  R2. 20-16  for  detailed,  quantitative  data  and  analysis): 

• Proposed  NLCS:  The  management  of  these  lands  that  have  nationally  significant 
ecological,  cultural,  and  scientific  values  would  offer  additional  protection  of  intact- 
ness and  scenic  quality. 

• Existing  and  Proposed  ACECs:  The  special  management  measures  given  to  protect 
the  important  historic,  cultural,  and  scenic  values  of  these  areas  would  generally 
benefit  visual  resources,  particularly  the  VRM  Class  11,  111,  and  IV  lands  with  which 
they  coincide  [approximately  203,000  acres,  compared  to  a similar  amount  of  area 
under  the  Preferred  Alternative). 

• Trail  Management  Corridors:  The  primary  effect  of  these  20-mile-wide  corridors 
would  be  to  provide  a consistent  framework  for  protecting  and  managing  scenic 
values  along  National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails  within  National  and  California  State 
park  lands.  As  with  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the  Trail  Management  Corridors 
would  be  managed  to  meet  the  visual  management  objectives  of  VRM  Class  11. 
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IV. 203 A.  6 CEQA  Significance  Determination  for  Alternative  2 

The  significance  determinations  for  short-term  and  long-term  impacts  are  described  in 
Section  IV.20.3. 1.1.1  for  the  No  Action  Alternative.  Section  IV.20.1.2  identifies  four 
criteria  to  apply  when  determining  if  there  are  significant  impacts  from  a project  under 
CEQA.  These  criteria  are  included  as  part  of  the  more  general  impacts  identified  in  this 
section  as  VR-1  and  VR-2. 

The  visual  impacts  and  their  associated  significance  determinations  for  Alternative  2 
are  as  follows: 

VR-1:  Visibility  of  activities,  materials,  equipment,  dust,  and  construction  night 
lighting  would  result  in  short-term  diminished  scenic  quality.  Activities  and 
equipment  visible  from  residences,  public  roads,  and  public  preserves  would  result  in 
short-term  diminished  scenic  quality  for  viewers.  This  would  be  less  than  significant  with 
implementation  of  appropriate  CMAs. 

VR-2:  The  presence  of  plan  components  would  create  long-term  visual  contrast  with 
surrounding  undeveloped  land  and  result  in  long-term  diminished  scenic  quality. 

Long-term  impacts  to  visual  resources  for  Alternative  2 would  be  significant  and  unavoid- 
able, as  described  in  detail  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  (Section  IV.20.3. 1.6).  Impacts 
would  be  significant  because  of  the  changes  in  line,  form,  and  color  introduced  by  large- 
scale  development  and  the  contrast  of  any  such  development  with  surrounding  conditions. 
Although  the  CMAs  for  Alternative  2 would  reduce  the  impact  on  visual  resources,  they 
would  not  reduce  it  to  a less  than  significant  level. 

IV. 203.4.7  Comparison  of  Alternative  2 with  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  IV.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  2 with 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.20.3.4.7.1  Alternative  2 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

Although  similar  visual  impacts  would  occur  under  both  Alternative  2 and  the  Preferred 
Alternative,  the  impacts  would  vary  in  key  ways: 

Geographic  Distribution.  As  with  the  DFAs  of  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the  DFAs  under 
Alternative  2 are  restricted  in  distribution  and  concentrated  in  areas  considered  less  envi- 
ronmentally sensitive.  DFAs  under  Alternative  2 are  geographically  dispersed  in  the  Impe- 
rial Valley  including  south  of  Chocolate  Mountains,  eastern  Riverside,  the  Lucerne  Valley, 
the  Barstow  area,  the  Tehachapi  area,  the  U.S.  395  corridor,  the  Silurian  Valley,  and  near 
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4 Hidden  Hills.  A greater  proportion  of  wind  energy  would  be  developed,  solar  and  wind 

would  be  dispersed,  and  geothermal  development  would  occur  in  the  Imperial  Borrego 
Valley  ecoregion  subarea.  There  would  be  less  protection  of  Fremont  Valley,  Ridgecrest, 
Silurian  Valley,  and  south  of  Chocolate  Mountains  than  in  the  alternative-specific  reserve 
design  for  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

The  severity  of  visual  impacts  depends  partly  on  the  number  of  potential  viewers.  Alterna- 
tive 2 has  larger  DFAs  than  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  and  near  the  populated  West 
Mojave  area.  As  a result,  greater  amounts  of  wind  and  solar  development  would  be  added 
to  the  existing  visual  disturbance  experienced  by  residents  in  the  Mojave,  Lancaster,  and 
Palmdale  areas  due  to  extensive  wind  and  solar  development  in  those  areas.  Alternative  2 
also  includes  DFAs  similar  to  those  of  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the  areas  surrounding 
Victorville,  Adelanto,  and  Lucerne  Valley. 

The  severity  of  visual  impacts  also  relates  to  expectations  of  viewers  for  pristine  desert 
vistas.  The  eastern  and  northeastern  parts  of  the  Plan  Area  are  sensitive  because  they  con- 
tain the  Mojave  National  Preserve,  Death  Valley  National  Monument,  and  several  BLM  Wil- 
derness Areas.  Alternative  2 DFAs  would  encourage  development  in  the  Pahrump  Valley 
and  the  Silurian  Valley,  both  of  which  offer  currently  undeveloped  approaches  to  Death 
Valley.  The  large  DFA  in  the  East  Riverside  area  (close  to  Joshua  Tree  National  Park  and 
BLM  Wilderness  Areas)  is  the  same  as  in  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Extent  of  Potential  Renewable  Energy  Development.  Although  the  geographic  distribu- 
tion of  DFAs  is  similar  under  Alternative  2 and  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the  total  size  of 
the  DFAs  varies.  The  DFAs  would  be  approximately  450,000  acres  smaller  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative  (2,024,000  acres  compared  with  2,473,000  acres  for  Alternative  2). 
The  larger  DFAs  in  Alternative  2 would  result  in  renewable  projects  being  visible  to  more 
viewers  than  those  of  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Conservation.  Alternative  2 has  a similar  amount  of  land  in  the  reserve  design  and  in  CPAs 
as  the  Preferred  Alternative.  The  conservation  strategy  emphasizes  compensation. 

In  summary,  the  composition  and  structure  of  Alternative  2 would  provide  similar  oppor- 
tunities for  the  avoidance,  reduction,  and  minimization  of  visual  impacts  from  renewable 
energy  development,  including  those  from  transmission  corridors,  compared  with  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative.  The  20-mile  width  of  Trail  Management  Corridors  under  Alternative  2 is 
twice  that  of  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  therefore  would  better  protect  views  and  visitor 
experience  along  National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails. 
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IV.20.3.4.7.2  Alternative  2 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  BLM  Land 
Use  Plan  Amendment 

The  BLM  LUPA  under  Alternative  2 would  assign  VRM  Classes  to  all  BLM  lands  within  the 
CDCA,  as  would  the  Preferred  Alternative.  For  both  alternatives,  this  would  provide  a 
unifying  framework  and  an  established  system  for  addressing  visual  resources. 

The  key  difference  is  that  Alternative  2 would  have  more  acres  of  VRl  Class  11  and  111  lands 
(approximately  128,000  acres)  in  DFAs  than  would  the  Preferred  Alternative  [78,000  acres). 
This  difference  in  the  potential  area  of  land  disturbance  impacts  is  critical  and  would  result 
in  a larger  amount  of  land  potentially  subject  to  visual  impacts  under  Alternative  2 than 
under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  However,  because  Alternative  2 proposes  20-mile-wide 
Trail  Management  Corridors  compared  with  the  smaller  10-mile-wide  corridors  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative,  the  scenic  values  and  viewer  experience  along  National  Scenic  and 
Historic  Trails  would  have  a greater  level  of  protection  under  Alternative  2. 

IV.20.3.4.7.3  Alternative  2 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  NCCP 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  2 are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.20.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  Alternative  2 with  the 
Preferred  Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  above  for  Plan-wide  DRECP. 

IV.20.3.4.7.4  Alternative  2 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

The  visual  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  2 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  sim- 
ilar to  those  defined  in  Section  IV.20.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur 
on  nonfederal  lands  only. 

IV.20.3.5  Alternative  3 

Alternative  3 includes  1,406,000  acres  of  DFAs  and  15,159,000  acres  of  Reserve  Design 
Lands.  For  reference.  Table  lV.20-9  compares  the  Preferred  Alternative  to  Alternative  3 for 
key  visual  elements. 
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Table  IV.20-9 

Affected  Visual  Resources  - Preferred  Alternative  Compared  to  Alternative  3 


Preferred  Alternative 

Alternative  3 

Development  Areas  (acres) 

DFAs 

2,024,000 

1,406,000 

Visual  Resource  Elements  Within  Development  Areas  (acres  unless  otherwise  indicated) 

VRI  [Class] 

0[l] 

0[l] 

17,000  [II] 

5,000[ll] 

61,000  [III] 

20,000  [III] 

27,000  [IV] 

25,000  [IV] 

VRM  [Class] 

0[l] 

0[l] 

0[ll] 

0[ll] 

0[lll] 

0 [III] 

106,000  [IV] 

50,000  [IV] 

National  Scenic  Byways 

0 

0 

National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails 

1 mi. 

2 mi. 

California  State  Parks 

0 

0 

State  Scenic  Highways 

0 

0 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 

0 

0 

Visual  Resource  Elements  Within  5 miles  of  Development  Areas  (acres  unless  otherwise  indicated) 

VRI  [Class] 

366,000  [1] 

206,000  [1] 

389,000  [II] 

406,000  [II] 

731,000  [III] 

715,000  [III] 

709,000  [IV] 

701,000  [IV] 

VRM  [Class] 

366,000  [1] 

191,000  [1] 

515,000  [II] 

652,000  [II] 

555,000  [III] 

696,000  [III] 

694,000  [IV] 

434,000  [IV] 

National  Scenic  Byways 

13  mi. 

7 mi. 

National  Parks  and  Preserves 

15,000 

15,000 

National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails 

350  mi. 

295  mi. 

Trail  Management  Corridors 

659,000 

525,000 

California  State  Parks 

108,000 

108,000 

State  Scenic  Highways 

0 

0 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 

0 

0 

Reserve  Design  Lands  (Conservation  Lands)  (acres) 

Reserve  Design  Lands 

14,920,000 

15,159,000 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 
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IV. 20. 3. 5.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  3 

IV.20.3.5.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

Under  Alternative  3,  renewable  energy  related  activities  covered  by  the  Plan  are  confined 
to  1.4  million  acres  of  DFAs,  resulting  in  150,000  acres  of  long-term  disturbance  (see 
Volume  IV,  Table  IV.1-1).  This  represents  approximately  5,000  more  acres  of  long-term 
disturbance  than  could  occur  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

The  DFAs  are  focused  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  Lucerne  Valley,  Barstow  area,  and  Tehachapi 
area.  It  has  fewer  DFAs  in  eastern  Riverside  and  small  DFAs  along  the  U.S.  395  corridor  and 
near  Searles  Lake. 

Transmission  development  and  operation  activities  would  be  permitted  both  inside  and 
outside  of  the  DFAs. 

Approximately  1,406,00  acres  would  be  within  DFAs  under  Alternative  3,  compared  with 
2,024,000  acres  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  This  smaller  area  of  land  within  DFAs 
[approximately  600,000  acres  fewer]  represents  a much  lower  potential  for  visual  impacts 
under  Alternative  3 than  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Alternative  3 would  primarily  affect  four  ecoregion  subareas,  compared  with  five  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

• Visual  impacts  from  solar  development  would  be  dispersed,  with  emphasis  in  the 
Imperial  Borrego  Valley  and  the  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  subareas. 

• Visual  impacts  from  wind  development  would  be  primarily  in  the  Pinto  Lucerne  Valley 
and  Eastern  Slopes  and  the  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  subareas. 

• Visual  impacts  from  geothermal  energy  would  occur  in  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  and 
Owens  River  Valley  ecoregion  subareas,  the  same  as  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

The  following  summ.arizes  the  key  points  in  comparing  the  visual  impacts  from  renewable 
energy  and  transmission  development  under  Alternative  3 with  those  of  the  Preferred 
Alternative  (see  Appendix  R2.  Table  R2. 20-17  for  detailed  data): 

• VRl  Classes:  There  would  be  no  VRI  Class  I lands,  5,000  acres  of  VRI  Class  II  lands, 
20,000  acres  of  VRI  Class  III  lands,  and  7,000  acres  of  VRI  Class  IV  lands  within  DFAs 
under  Alternative  3.  Per  the  CMAs  for  visual  resources,  these  25,000  acres  of  VRI 
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Class  II  and  III  lands  within  DFAs  would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  IV  and  thereby 
sustain  a potential  degradation  of  underlying  scenic  values. 

A much  larger  amount  of  VRl  Class  II  and  III  lands  within  DFAs  would  be  managed 
as  VRM  Class  IV  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  than  under  Alternative  3.  This 
reflects  a potential  for  degradation  of  underlying  scenic  values  under  Alternative  3, 
but  to  a lesser  extent  than  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

• VRM  Classes:  As  with  the  Preferred  Alternative,  there  would  be  no  VRM  Class  I,  II, 
or  III  lands  in  DFAs  under  Alternative  3 (Figure  lV.20-5,  Proposed  BLM  VRM  Classifi- 
cations, Alternative  3).  Approximately  12,000  acres  of  transmission  would  occur  on 
VRM  Classified  lands  compared  with  a slightly  larger  amount  of  13,000  acres  under 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

• National  Parks  and  Preserves:  These  lands  would  not  be  within  the  DFA  footprint 
under  Alternative  3 or  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Although  the  footprint  of  renew- 
able energy  projects  would  not  directly  affect  these  lands,  project  facilities  and 
activities  that  are  visible  from  National  Parks  and  Preserves  would  diminish  scenic 
quality  for  viewers  in  those  conservation  areas,  where  expectations  for  scenic 
quality  are  typically  high. 

• National  Scenic  Byways:  No  segments  of  the  Bradshaw  Trail  National  Back 
Country  B3^vay  would  be  within  DFAs  under  either  Alternative  3 or  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

• National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails:  Approximately  2 miles  of  the  Old  Spanish 
National  Historic  Trail  alignment  would  be  within  DFAs  under  Alternative  3 com- 
pared with  1 mile  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

• California  State  Parks:  As  with  the  Preferred  Alternative,  no  California  State  Park 
lands  would  be  within  DFAs  under  Alternative  3.  Approximately  230  acres  of  trans- 
mission would  occur  on  these  lands,  compared  with  180  acres  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

• State  Scenic  Highways:  No  segments  of  State  Scenic  Highways  would  be  within 
DFAs  under  Alternative  1 or  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

• Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers:  No  portion  of  designated  or  eligible  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
would  be  within  DFAs  under  Alternative  3 or  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

• Proximity  of  Visual  Resources  to  DFAs.  Under  Alternative  3,  visual  resource  ele- 
ments within  5 miles  of  proposed  DFAs  can  be  compared  with  those  under  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative,  as  summarized  in  Table  IV.20-9.  Alternative  3 has  generally  fewer 
visual  resource  elements  within  5 miles  of  DFAs  than  the  Preferred  Alternative.  One 
example  of  this  is  the  acres  of  VRI  Class  I:  366,000  acres  under  the  Preferred  Alter- 
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native  compared  with  306,000  acres  under  Alternative  3.  For  Trail  Management 
Corridors,  there  is  a similarly  sized  area  within  this  5-mile  proximity  under  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative  as  under  Alternative  3. 

The  visual  impacts  resulting  from  Alternative  3 are  numbered  and  summarized  here: 

Impact  VR-1:  Visibility  of  activities,  materials,  equipment,  dust,  and  construction  night 
lighting  would  result  in  short-term  diminished  scenic  quality. 

Preconstruction  activities  and  equipment  visible  from  residences,  public  roads,  and  public 
preserves  would  result  in  short-term  diminished  scenic  quality  for  viewers.  Examples 
include  road  upgrading,  damage  to  or  removal  of  native  vegetation,  construction  of 
meteorological  towers,  drilling  of  temperature  gradient  wells,  vehicles,  and  lighting. 

During  construction  and  decommissioning,  activities  and  equipment  visible  from  residences, 
public  roads,  and  public  preserves  would  result  in  short-term  diminished  scenic  quality  for 
viewers.  Examples  include  dust  and  exhaust  emissions,  removal  of  vegetation  during  site 
clearing,  contouring  and  grading,  presence  of  vehicles  and  equipment,  mobilization  and 
demobilization  activities,  material  delivery  and  staging,  assembly  of  components,  site  light- 
ing, and  construction  of  and  later  removal  of  structures. 

Impact  VR-2:  The  presence  of  plan  components  would  create  long-term  visual  contrast 
with  surrounding  undeveloped  land  and  result  in  long-term  diminished  scenic  quality. 

The  continued  presence  of  equipment,  structures,  fencing,  roads,  and  other  elements  required 
to  operate  a facility  would  have  a long-term  adverse  effect  on  the  visible  landscape.  Areas 
of  persistent  surface  and  vegetation  disturbance  and  the  presence  of  structures  would 
create  visual  contrast  in  form,  line,  color,  and  texture  as  compared  with  pre-project  condi- 
tions. Depending  on  viewer  location,  physical  elements  introduced  by  a project  could  block 
views  or  create  skylining.  Even  after  project  removal  and  site  reclamation  are  completed, 
visual  contrast  would  remain.  Restoring  the  natural,  pre-disturbance  visual  character  of  a 
desert  environment  is  extremely  difficult,  can  take  decades,  and  often  is  unsuccessful. 
Therefore,  surface  and  vegetation  disturbance  would  create  long-term  visual  impacts  due 
to  the  persistence  of  scars  in  arid  and  semi-arid  landscapes. 

The  structure,  size,  and  industrial  character  of  utility-scale  renewable  energy  and  transmis- 
sion facilities  during  their  operation  and  maintenance — as  well  as  any  associated  glare, 
reflectivity,  and  lighting — would  visually  contrast  with  surrounding  undeveloped  land  and 
result  in  long-term  diminished  scenic  quality. 
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\ Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

Study  Area  Lands  refer  to  three  categories  of  lands  shown  on  alternative  maps:  Future 
Assessment  Areas  [FAAs),  Special  Analysis  Areas  [SAAs)  and  DRECP  Variance  Lands. 

• Future  Assessment  Areas  (FAAs).  Lands  within  FAAs  are  neither  reserve  lands 
nor  DFAs;  they  are  simply  areas  that  are  deferred  for  future  assessment.  The  future 
assessment  will  determine  their  suitability  for  renewable  energy  development  or 
ecological  conservation.  If  renewable  energy  development  occurs  on  FAA  lands,  a 
BLM  LUPA  would  not  be  required.  FAAs  for  each  alternative  are  included  and  located 
as  shown  in  Table  lV.1-2  and  Figure  11.6-1.  The  FAAs  represent  areas  where 
renewable  energy  development  or  inclusion  to  the  reserve  design  could  be 
implemented  through  an  amendment  to  the  DRECP,  but  additional  assessment 
would  be  needed. 

Because  most  of  the  FAAs  are  presented  as  “undesignated  areas"  in  the  action  alternatives, 
there  would  be  no  difference  between  the  FAAs  in  the  Preferred  Alternative  except  that 
renewable  development  in  an  FAA  would  not  require  a BLM  LUPA,  so  the  environmental 
review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  location  were  left  undesignated. 

Development  of  the  1 1,000  acres  of  FAAs  under  Alternative  3 would  be  subject  to  all  visual 
resource  CMAs  identified  by  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  would  be  required  to  meet  the 
visual  management  objectives  of  the  underlying  VRM  Class.  The  exception  is  the  FAA  south 
of  the  Imperial  Sand  Dunes,  which  would  become  a DFA  under  Alternative  3 and  would  be 
managed  as  VRM  Class  IV  accordingly. 

Special  Analysis  Areas  (SAAs).  Under  Alternative  3,  the  SAAs  would  be  designated  as  con- 
servation, which  would  be  generally  beneficial  to  visual  resources.  Impacts  would  be  the 
same  as  those  explained  for  the  Plan-wide  reserve  design  in  Section  IV.20. 3. 2. 1.2,  Impacts 
of  the  Reserve  Design. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  There  would  be  no  DRECP  Variance  Lands  under  Alternative  3. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

The  implementation  of  Alternative  3 would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as 
well  as  the  development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on 
other  lands.  The  impacts  of  renewable  energy  development  covered  by  the  Plan  would  be 
lessened  in  several  ways.  First,  the  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alternative,  including 
specific  biological  reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  In  addition,  the 
implementation  of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations,  and  standards  would  reduce  the 
i impacts  of  project  development. 
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Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  3 (presented  in  Volume  II,  Section  II. 3. 1.1) 
defines  specific  actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation 
strategy  includes  a definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  the  Preferred 
Alternative.  While  the  CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM  lands  only,  this  analysis  assumes  that 
all  CMAs  would  be  applied  also  to  nonfederal  lands. 

Specific  visual  resource  CMAs  have  been  developed  and  apply  to  the  Preferred  Alternative 
and  all  action  alternatives.  They  are  summarized  in  Section  IV.20. 3. 2. 1.1. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  III.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized  in 
Section  IV.20.3.1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

The  visual  impact  avoidance  and  reduction  strategies  in  existing  guidance,  such  Reducing 
Visual  Impacts  of  Renewable  Energy  Facilities  on  BLM-Administered  Lands,  are  detailed  and 
comprehensive.  The  CMAs  proposed  under  the  DRECP  [see  Appendix  H)  provide  additional 
detail  and  direction.  These  represent  state-of-the-art  visual  impact  mitigation  as  it  applies 
to  the  Plan  Area;  no  additional  mitigation  is  feasible. 

IV.20.3.5.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design 

There  would  be  approximately  15  million  acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  under  Alterna- 
tive 3 and  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  This  represents  a generally  equivalent  level  of 
conservation  to  the  Preferred  Alternative.  In  general,  visual  resource  elements  would  be 
beneficially  affected  by  the  conservation  policies  and  requirements  of  these  lands.  Alterna- 
tive 3 has  more  acres  of  BLM  LUPA  Conservation  Designations  than  the  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive and  has  the  least  number  of  acres  of  SRMAs  of  all  action  alternatives. 

The  following  summarizes  the  key  points  in  comparing  Alternative  3 visual  impacts  of  the 
reserve  design  with  those  of  the  Preferred  Alternative  [see  Appendix  R2,  Table  R2. 20-18 
for  detailed,  quantitative  data  and  analysis): 

• VRI  Classes:  Alternative  3 would  have  100%  of  VRl  Class  I lands,  74%  of  VRI  Class  II 
lands,  71%  of  VRI  Class  III  lands,  and  73%  of  VRI  Class  IV  lands  in  the  Reserve 
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Design  Lands,  compared  to  similar  amounts  (95%,  80%,  72%,  and  74%,  respec- 
tively) under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

• VRM  Classes:  100%  of  VRM  Class  1 lands,  85%  of  VRM  Class  11  lands,  79%  of  VRM 
Class  111  lands,  and  8%  of  the  VRM  Class  IV  lands  would  be  in  the  Reserve  Design 
Lands  under  Alternative  3,  compared  with  100%  of  VRM  Class  1 lands,  83%  of  VRM 
Class  11  lands,  79%  of  VRM  Class  111  lands,  and  38%  VRM  Class  IV  lands  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

• National  Parks  and  Preserves:  The  National  Parks  and  Preserves  would  have 
100%  of  their  land  areas  in  the  reserve  design  under  Alternative  3 and  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

• National  Scenic  Byways:  Under  Alternative  3,  approximately  46%  of  the  Bradshaw 
Trail  National  Back  Country  Byway  and  11%  of  SR  190  would  be  in  the  Reserve 
Design.  This  provides  a lower  level  of  protection  of  visual  and  scenic  values  than 
would  occur  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  (51%  and  15%  respectively). 

• National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails:  Under  Alternative  3,  approximately  53%  of 
the  Juan  Bautista  de  Anza  National  Historic  Trail,  58%  of  the  Old  Spanish  National 
Historic  Trail,  and  41%  of  the  Pacific  Crest  National  Scenic  Trail  alignments  would 
be  in  the  Reserve  Design. 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  approximately  4%  of  the  Juan  Bautista  de  Anza 
National  Historic  Trail,  58%  of  the  Old  Spanish  National  Historic  Trail,  and  40%  of 
the  Pacific  Crest  National  Scenic  Trail  alignments  would  be  in  conservation. 

• California  State  Parks:  As  with  the  Preferred  Alternative,  most  California  State 
Park  lands  would  be  in  Reserve  Design  Lands  under  Alternative  3.  This  would  vary 
by  individual  park  or  preserve;  but  most  parks  would  have  more  than  90%  in  exist- 
ing conservation  areas,  BLM  LUPA  designations,  or  CPAs.  Exceptions  are  the  (1) 
Desert  Cahuilla/Freeman  Project  (4%),  (2)  Picacho  SRA  (78%),  and  (3)  Salton  Sea 
SRA  (86%).  Similar  amounts  and  percentages  of  California  State  Park  lands  would 
be  in  Reserve  Design  Lands  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

• State  Scenic  Highways:  Approximately  16%  of  SR  190  but  no  portion  of  the  SR  78 
and  U.S.  395  alignments  would  be  in  Reserve  Design  Lands,  compared  to  similar 
portions  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

• Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers:  100%  of  the  Amargosa  Wild  and  Scenic  River  and  100%  of 
the  eligible  segments  of  Surprise  Canyon  Creek  and  the  Mojave  River  would  be 
within  the  reserve  design  under  Alternative  3 and  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
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IV.20,3.5.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  on 
BLM  Land:  Alternative  3 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined 
development  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA,  and  the 
impacts  of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.20.3. 5.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

The  visual  impacts  of  DFAs  on  VRl  and  VRM  lands  for  Alternative  3 would  be  the  same  as 
those  defined  in  Section  IV.20.3.5.1,  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alter- 
native 3,  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

IV.20.3. 5.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

The  DRECP  LUPA  Alternative  3 would  establish  VRM  classes  for  all  lands  in  the  CDCA.  [Cur- 
rently, only  the  Bishop  RMP  and  the  Imperial  Sand  Dunes  RAMP  have  VRM  Classes  desig- 
nated. In  accordance  with  BLM  policy,  all  wilderness  areas  and  WSAs  are  managed  as  VRM 
Class  L]  It  would  also  (1)  designate  new  NLCS  lands,  [2]  designate  new  ACECs  and  expand 
and  reduce  existing  ACECs,  [3]  designate  new  SRMAs  and  expand  and  reduce  existing 
SRMAs,  [4)  create  buffer  corridors  along  National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails,  and  [5]  man- 
age lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  to  protect  those  characteristics.  The  BLM  LUPA 
would  also  replace  the  multiple-use  classes. 

The  VRM  Classes  and  other  BLM  land  designations  proposed  under  Alternative  3 would 
benefit  visual  resources  to  the  extent  that  they  offer  protective  measures  that  would  avoid 
or  reduce  visual  impacts.  As  with  the  Preferred  Alternative,  CMAs  for  visual  resources  would 
be  established  and  implemented.  The  BLM-specific  CMAs  proposed  under  the  Preferred 
Alternative  would  be  the  same  as  for  all  action  alternatives.  These  visual  resource  CMAs 
and  the  restrictions  and  protective  measures  of  the  land  designations  provide  a mutually 
supportive  framework  of  guidelines  and  specifications  through  which  visual  impacts  would 
be  avoided  where  possible,  minimized,  and/or  mitigated  to  the  extent  practicable. 

Under  Alternative  3,  Trail  Management  Corridors  would  be  established  along  National  Scenic 
and  Historic  Trails,  at  a width  of  generally  5 miles  from  the  centerline  of  the  trail,  for  a total 
width  of  10  miles  [compared  to  the  same  total  width  of  10  miles  under  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native]. As  discussed  in  Volume  11,  Section  11.3.2.2.2,  these  Trail  Management  Corridors 
would  be  managed  as  components  of  the  BLM's  NLCS.  Where  National  Trails  overlap  other 
NLCS  lands,  the  more  protective  CMAs  or  land  use  allocations  would  apply.  All  Trail  Man- 
agement Corridors  would  be  designated  as  VRM  Class  II,  except  within  approved  transmis- 
sion corridors  [VRM  Class  III]  and  DFAs  [VRM  Class  IV).  However,  state-of-the-art  VRM 
BMPs  for  renewable  energy  would  be  employed  commensurate  with  the  protection  of 
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nationally  significant  scenic  resources  and  cultural  landscapes  to  minimize  the  level  of 
intrusion  and  protect  trail  settings. 

The  following  summarizes  the  key  points  of  the  impacts  of  changes  to  BLM  land  designa- 
tions on  visual  resource  elements  under  Alternative  3 [see  Appendix  R2,  Table  R2. 20-19  for 
detailed,  quantitative  data  and  analysis): 

• SRMAs:  There  would  be  the  potential  for  recreational  activities  or  facilities  allowed 
in  SRMAs  to  affect  scenic  values,  particularly  those  of  the  VRI  Class  I and  H lands 
with  which  they  coincide  [approximately  280,000  acres,  compared  to  the  same 
amount  under  the  Preferred  Alternative). 

• NLCS:  The  management  of  these  lands  that  have  nationally  significant  ecological, 
cultural,  and  scientific  values  would  offer  additional  protection  of  intactness  and 
scenic  quality,  particularly  to  the  VRI  Class  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  lands  with  which  they 
coincide  [3.5  million  acres,  compared  to  a similar  amount  of  3.6  million  acres  under 
the  Preferred  Alternative). 

• ACECs:  The  special  management  measures  given  to  protect  the  important  historic, 
cultural,  and  scenic  values  of  these  areas  would  generally  benefit  visual  resources, 
particularly  the  VRI  Class  II,  III,  and  IV  lands  with  which  they  coincide  [approxi- 
mately 1.7  million  acres,  compared  with  a smaller  area  of  1.4  million  acres  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative). 

• Wildlife  Allocation  Areas:  The  management  of  these  areas  must  be  compatible 
with  protection  and  enhancement  of  wildlife  and  plant  habitat  and  would  generally 
benefit  visual  resources,  particularly  the  VRI  Class  III  and  IV  lands  with  which  they 
coincide  [approximately  13,000  acres,  compared  with  a larger  amount  of  18,000 
acres  under  the  Preferred  Alternative). 

• Lands  Managed  for  Wilderness  Characteristics:  Under  Alternative  3 and  all  other 
action  alternatives,  these  lands  would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  II.  Other  manage- 
ment strategies  to  protect  the  wilderness  characteristics  of  lands  would  benefit 
visual  resources,  particularly  the  VRI  Class  II  and  IV  lands  with  which  they  coincide 
[approximately  375,000  acres,  compared  with  299,000  acres  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative). 

• Trail  Management  Corridors:  As  with  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the  Trail  Manage- 
ment Corridors  would  be  managed  to  meet  the  visual  management  objectives  of 
VRM  Class  II  under  Alternative  3.  The  primary  effect  of  these  10-miIe-wide  corridors 
would  be  to  provide  a higher  level  of  protection  [VRM  Class  II  objectives)  to  approx- 
imately 332,000  acres  of  VRM  Class  III  and  IV  lands  that  would  otherwise  be  managed 
under  less  restrictive  visual  management  objectives 
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Alternative  3 would  assign  VRM  classes  to  all  BLM  lands  within  the  Plan  Area.  The  relation- 
ship between  the  proposed  management  classes  and  the  underlying  existing  inventory 
classes  is  discussed  in  this  section. 

Under  Alternative  3,  VRI  Class  lands  within  the  proposed  VRM  Classes  on  BLM  LUPA  lands 
would  be  as  indicated  in  Table  IV.20-10. 

Key  points  of  the  effects  of  VRM  classifications  on  VRI  lands  under  Alternative  3 are 
summarized  here: 

• VRM  designations:  The  majority  of  lands  would  be  designated  as  VRM  Class  I,  II,  or 
III.  Less  than  10%  would  be  designated  as  VRM  Class  IV. 

• VRI  Class  I:  All  of  VRI  Class  I lands  would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  I,  reflecting  a 
high  level  of  management  protection. 

• VRI  Class  II:  As  with  the  Preferred  Alternative,  more  than  75%  of  VRI  Class  II 
lands  would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  II  or  I,  reflecting  a moderately  high  level  of 
management  protection.  Approximately  24%  would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  III 
or  IV,  which  allows  for  more  visual  contrast  and  impact  than  the  VRM  Class  II 
objectives  allow. 

• VRI  Class  III:  Approximately  88%  of  VRI  Class  III  lands  would  be  managed  as  VRM 
Class  III  or  II,  reflecting  a high  correlation  and  level  of  management  protection. 
Approximately  39%  would  be  managed  to  meet  VRM  Class  II  objectives,  which 
restrict  visual  contrast  and  impact  more  than  VRM  Class  III.  Approximately  12% 
would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  IV,  which  allows  for  more  visual  contrast  and 
impact  than  the  VRM  Class  III  objectives  allow. 

• VRI  Class  IV:  Approximately  85%  of  VRI  Class  IV  lands  would  be  managed  as  VRM 
Class  III,  II,  or  I;  15%  would  be  VRM  Class  IV. 

Compared  to  the  Preferred  Alternative,  Alternative  3 would  result  in  a similar  level  of 
correlation  between  VRI  values  and  the  proposed  VRM  Classes.  An  exception  to  this  is  the 
management  of  VRI  Class  IV  lands.  A higher  percentage  of  these  areas  would  be  managed  as 
VRM  Class  III,  II,  or  I under  Alternative  3 than  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Overall, 
visual  resource  protection  would  benefit  under  Alternative  3 by  the  designation  of  VRM 
Classes  throughout  the  CDCA. 

Under  the  proposed  CMAs,  all  DFAs  would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  IV  lands  to  allow  for 
industrial-scale  development.  In  those  cases,  implementation  or  incorporation  of  BMPs 
would  still  be  required  to  reduce  the  visual  contrast  levels  of  proposed  facilities  to  the 
extent  practicable. 
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IV. 203.5.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  3 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  3 would  be  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.20. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

IV.20.3.5.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  3 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  3 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.20. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only. 

IV.20.3.5.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.20.3.5.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  out  of  Plan  Area  transmission  would  be  the  same  under  all  alternatives. 
These  are  as  described  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.20. 3. 1.5.1. 

IV.20.3.5.5. 2 Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Under  the  proposed  BLM  LUPA,  the  changes  outside  the  Plan  Area  would  include  the  desig- 
nation of  NLCS  lands,  ACECs,  National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails  Management  Corridors, 
VRM  Classes,  and  new  land  allocations  to  replace  multiple-use  classes  on  COCA  lands. 

The  VRM  Classes  and  other  BLM  land  designations  proposed  under  Alternative  3 would 
extend  protective  measures  to  these  areas  that  would  avoid  or  reduce  visual  impacts.  CMAs 
for  visual  resources  would  be  established  and  implemented.  The  BLM-specific  CMAs  for 
Alternative  3 would  be  the  same  as  for  all  action  alternatives.  Together,  these  visual  resource 
CMAs  and  the  restrictions  and  protective  measures  of  the  land  designations  provide  a 
framework  of  guidelines  and  specifications  through  which  visual  impacts  would  be  avoided 
where  possible,  minimized,  and/or  mitigated  to  the  extent  practicable. 

The  following  summarizes  the  key  points  of  the  impacts  of  changes  to  BLM  land  designations 
on  visual  resource  elements,  outside  the  Plan  Area,  under  Alternative  3 [see  Appendix  R2, 
Table  R2. 20-20  for  detailed,  quantitative  data  and  analysis}: 

• Proposed  NLCS:  The  management  of  these  lands  that  have  nationally  significant 
ecological,  cultural,  and  scientific  values  would  offer  additional  protection  of  intact- 
ness and  scenic  quality. 

• Existing  and  Proposed  ACECs:  The  special  management  measures  given  to  protect 
the  important  historic,  cultural,  and  scenic  values  of  these  areas  would  generally 
benefit  visual  resources,  particularly  the  VRM  Class  II,  III,  and  IV  lands  with  which 
they  coincide  (approximately  202,000  acres,  compared  to  a similar  area  of  210,000 
acres  under  the  Preferred  Alternative). 
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• Trail  Management  Corridors:  The  primary  effect  of  10-mile-wide  corridors  under 
Alternative  3 would  be  to  provide  a consistent  framework  for  protecting  and  man- 
aging scenic  values  along  National  Scenic  Trails  within  National  and  California  State 
park  lands.  As  with  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the  Trail  Management  Corridors  would 
be  managed  to  meet  the  visual  management  objectives  of  VRM  Class  11. 

IV. 20.3.5. 6 CEQA  Significance  Determination  for  Alternative  3 

The  significance  determinations  for  short-term  and  long-term  impacts  are  described  in  Sec- 
tion IV.20.3. 1.1.1  for  the  No  Action  Alternative.  Section  IV.20.1.2  identifies  four  criteria  to 
apply  when  determining  if  there  are  significant  impacts  from  a project  under  CEQA.  These 
criteria  are  included  as  part  of  the  more  general  impacts  identified  in  this  section  as 
VR-land  VR-2. 

The  visual  impacts  and  their  associated  significance  determinations  for  Alternative  3 are 
as  follows: 

VR-1:  Visibility  of  activities,  materials,  equipment,  dust,  and  construction  night 
lighting  would  result  in  short-term  diminished  scenic  quality.  Activities  and 
equipment  visible  from  residences,  public  roads,  and  public  preserves  would  result  in 
short-term  diminished  scenic  quality  for  viewers.  This  would  be  less  than  significant  with 
implementation  of  appropriate  CMAs. 

VR-2:  The  presence  of  plan  components  would  create  long-term  visual  contrast  with 
surrounding  undeveloped  land  and  result  in  long-term  diminished  scenic  quality. 

Long-term  impacts  to  visual  resources  for  Alternative  3 would  be  significant  and  unavoid- 
able, as  described  in  detail  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  (Section  IV.20.3.1.6).  Impacts 
would  be  significant  because  of  the  changes  in  line,  form,  and  color  introduced  by  large- 
scale  development  and  the  contrast  of  any  such  development  with  surrounding  conditions. 
Although  the  CMAs  relevant  to  Alternative  3 would  reduce  the  impact  on  visual  resources, 
they  would  not  reduce  it  to  a less  than  significant  level. 

IV.20.3.5.7  Comparison  of  Alternative  3 with  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  IV.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  compares  Alternative  3 with  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.20.3. 5.7.1  Alternative  3 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

Although  similar  visual  impacts  would  occur  under  both  Alternative  3 and  the  Preferred 
Alternative,  the  impacts  would  vary  in  key  ways: 

Geographic  Distribution.  As  with  the  DFAs  of  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the  DFAs  under 
Alternative  3 are  restricted  in  distribution  and  concentrated  in  areas  considered  less  envi- 
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ronmentally  sensitive.  Similar  to  the  Preferred  Alternative,  DFAs  under  Alternative  3 are 
focused  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  Lucerne  Valley,  Barstow  area,  and  Tehachapi  area.  Alterna- 
tive 3 has  fewer  DFAs  in  eastern  Riverside  and  very  small  DFAs  along  the  U.S.  395  corridor 
and  near  Searles  Lake. 

The  severity  of  visual  impacts  depends  partly  on  the  number  of  potential  viewers.  Alterna- 
tive 3 has  smaller  DFAs  than  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  and  near  the  populated  West 
Mojave  area.  As  a result,  somewhat  reduced  amounts  of  wind  and  solar  development  would 
be  expected  by  residents  in  the  Mojave,  Lancaster,  and  Palmdale  areas.  Alternative  3 also 
includes  DFAs  similar  to  those  of  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the  areas  surrounding 
Victorville,  Adelanto,  and  Lucerne  Valley. 

The  severity  of  visual  impacts  also  relates  to  expectations  of  viewers  seeking  pristine 
desert  vistas.  The  eastern  and  northeastern  parts  of  the  Plan  Area  are  sensitive  because 
they  contain  the  Mojave  National  Preserve,  Death  Valley  National  Monument,  and  several 
BLM  Wilderness  Areas.  Alternative  3 has  no  DFAs  in  these  areas.  The  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive's large  DFA  in  the  East  Riverside  area  (close  to  Joshua  Tree  National  Park  and  BLM  Wil- 
derness Areas)  is  substantially  smaller  under  Alternative  3. 

Extent  of  Potential  Renewable  Energy  Development.  Although  the  geographic  distribu- 
tion of  DFAs  is  generally  similar  under  Alternative  3 and  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the 
size  of  the  DFAs  varies  among  these  alternatives.  The  DFAs  are  620,000  acres  larger 
under  the  Preferred  Alternative  (2,024,000  acres  of  DFAs  versus  1,406,000  acres  under 
Alternative  3.  Because  the  Preferred  Alternative  has  larger  areas  of  DFAs  within  which 
development  could  be  located,  these  projects  could  be  visible  from  more  areas  of  the 
desert  than  under  Alternative  3. 

Conservation.  Alternative  3 has  slightly  more  acreage  in  the  reserve  design  than  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative  and  more  land  identified  in  CPAs.  Thus,  Alternative  3 could  provide 
more  land  in  conservation  than  the  Preferred  Alternative.  These  would  be  lands  in  which 
scenic  values  would  benefit  from  the  management  and  restrictions  that  would  apply  to 
those  conserved  areas.  The  conservation  strategy  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive with  emphasis  on  avoidance  and  compensation. 

In  summary,  the  composition  and  structure  of  Alternative  3 would  provide  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  the  avoidance,  reduction,  and  minimization  of  visual  impacts  from  renewable 
energy  development. 
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IV.20.3. 5.7.2  Alternative  3 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  BLM  Land 
Use  Plan  Amendment 

The  BLM  LUPA  under  Alternative  3 would  assign  VRM  Classes  to  all  BLM  lands  within  the 
COCA,  including  those  outside  the  Plan  Area,  as  would  the  Preferred  Alternative.  For  both 
alternatives,  this  would  provide  a unifying  framework  and  an  established  system  for 
addressing  visual  resources. 

The  key  difference  is  that  Alternative  3 would  have  a smaller  amount  of  VRl  Class  11  and  111 
lands  (approximately  25,000  acres)  in  DFAs  than  would  the  Preferred  Alternative  (78,000 
acres).  This  difference  in  the  potential  area  of  land  disturbance  impacts  would  result  in  fewer 
areas  potentially  subject  to  visual  impacts  under  Alternative  3 than  under  the  Preferred 
Alternative.  Because  Alternative  3 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  both  propose  10-mile-wide 
Trail  Management  Corridors,  the  scenic  values  and  viewer  experience  along  National  Scenic 
and  Flistoric  Trails  would  have  a similar  level  of  protection  under  each  alternative. 

IV.20.3. 5.7.3  Alternative  3 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  NCCP 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  3 are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.20.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  Alternative  3 with  the 
Preferred  Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  for  Plan-wide  DRECP. 

IV.20.3. 5. 7.4  Alternative  3 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

The  visual  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  3 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  sim- 
ilar to  those  defined  in  Section  IV.20.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur 
on  nonfederal  lands  only. 

IV.20.3.6  Alternative  4 

Alternative  4 includes  1,608,000  acres  of  DFAs  and  14,476,000  acres  of  Reserve  Design 
Lands.  For  reference.  Table  lV.20-11  compares  the  Preferred  Alternative  to  Alternative  4 
for  key  visual  elements. 


Table  IV.20-11 

Affected  Visual  Resources  - Preferred  Alternative  Compared  to  Alternative  4 


Preferred  Alternative 

Alternative  4 

Development  Areas  (acres) 

DFAs 

2,024,000 

1,608,000 
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Table  IV.20-11 

Affected  Visual  Resources  - Preferred  Alternative  Compared  to  Alternative  4 


Preferred  Alternative 

Alternative  4 

Visual  Resource  Elements  Within  Development  Areas  (acres  unless  otherwise  indicated) 

VRI  [Class] 

0[l] 

0[l] 

17,000  [II] 

200[ll] 

61,000  [III] 

3,000  [III] 

27,000  [IV] 

2,000  [IV] 

VRM  [Class] 

0[l] 

0[l] 

0[ll] 

0[ll] 

Ollll) 

0[lll] 

106,000  [IV] 

5,000  [IV] 

National  Scenic  Byways 

0 

0 

National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails 

1 mi. 

1 mi. 

California  State  Parks 

0 

0 

State  Scenic  Highways 

0 

0 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 

0 

0 

Visual  Resource  Elements  Within  5 miles  of  Development  Areas  (acres  unless  otherwise  indicated) 

VRI  [Class] 

366,000  [1] 

346,000  [1] 

389,000  [II] 

386,000  [II] 

731,000  [III] 

711,000  [III] 

709,000  [IV] 

706,000  [IV] 

VRM  [Class] 

366,000  [1] 

330,000  [1] 

515,000  [II] 

396,000  [II] 

555,000  [III] 

808,000  [III] 

694,000  [IV] 

585,000  [IV] 

National  Scenic  Byways 

13  mi. 

13  mi. 

National  Parks  and  Preserves 

15,000 

16,000 

National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails 

350  mi. 

329  mi. 

Trail  Management  Corridors 

659,000 

193,000 

California  State  Parks 

108,000 

108,000 

State  Scenic  Highways 

0 

0 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 

0 

0 

Reserve  Design  Lands  (Conservation  Lands)  (acres) 

Reserve  Design  Lands 

14,920,000 

14,476,000 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 
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IV. 20.3. 6. 1 Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  4 

IV.20.3. 6.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

Under  Alternative  4,  renewable  energy  related  activities  covered  by  the  Plan  are  confined 
to  1.6  million  acres  of  DFAs,  resulting  in  148,000  acres  of  long-term  disturbance  (see  Table 
lV.1-1).  This  represents  a slightly  larger  amount  of  long-term  disturbance  than  could  occur 
under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

The  DFAs  are  focused  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  Lucerne  Valley,  Barstow  area,  and  Tehachapi 
area.  It  has  fewer  DFAs  in  eastern  Riverside  and  very  small  DFAs  along  the  U.S.  395  cor- 
ridor and  near  Searles  Lake. 

Approximately  1,608,000  acres  would  be  within  DFAs  under  Alternative  4,  as  compared 
with  2,024,000  acres  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  This  smaller  area  of  land  within 
Alternative  4 DFAs  [approximately  400,000  acres  less)  means  that  development  would  be 
more  concentrated  in  a smaller  area,  so  the  visual  impacts  of  renewable  energy  projects 
would  be  less  widespread  than  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Alternative  4 would  primarily  affect  four  ecoregion  subareas,  compared  with  five  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

• Visual  impacts  from  solar  development  would  dispersed,  with  emphasis  in  two  eco- 
region subareas:  (1)  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  and  (2)  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes. 

• Visual  impacts  from  wind  development  would  be  in  two  ecoregion  subareas:  (1) 
Pinto  Lucerne  Valley  and  Eastern  Slopes  and  (2)  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes. 

• Visual  impacts  from  geothermal  energy  would  occur  in  in  two  ecoregion  subareas: 
(1)  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  and  (2)  Owens  River  Valley,  the  same  as  under  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative. 

The  following  summarizes  the  key  points  in  comparing  the  visual  impacts  from  renewable 
energy  and  transmission  development  under  Alternative  4 to  those  of  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native (see  Appendix  R2,  Table  R2. 20-21  for  detailed,  quantitative  data  and  analysis): 

• VRI  Classes:  There  would  be  approximately  200  acres  of  VRl  Class  II  lands,  3,000 
acres  of  VRI  Class  111  lands,  2,000  acres  of  VRI  Class  IV  lands,  and  no  VRl  Class  1 lands 
within  DFAs  under  Alternative  4.  Per  the  CMAs  for  visual  resources,  these  3,200 
acres  of  VRI  Class  II  and  III  lands  within  DFAs  would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  IV 
and  thereby  sustain  a potential  degradation  of  underlying  scenic  values.  Approxi- 
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mately  14,000  acres  of  transmission  would  occur  on  inventoried  lands,  compared  ^ 

with  13,000  acres  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

A much  smaller  amount  of  VRI  Class  11  and  111  lands  within  DFAs  would  be 
managed  as  VRM  Class  IV  under  Alternative  4 (3,200  acres]  than  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative  [78,000  acres).  This  reflects  a potential  for  degradation  of 
underlying  scenic  values  under  Alternative  4 but  to  a far  lesser  extent  than  under 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

• VRM  Classes:  As  with  the  Preferred  Alternative,  there  would  be  no  VRM  Class  1,  II, 
or  III  lands  in  DFAs  under  Alternative  4 (Figure  IV.20-6,  Proposed  BLM  VRM 
Classifications,  Alternative  4).  Approximately  14,000  acres  of  transmission  would 
occur  on  VRM  lands,  compared  with  a smaller  amount  of  13,000  acres  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

• National  Parks  and  Preserves:  These  lands  would  not  be  within  the  DFA  footprint 
under  Alternative  4 or  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Although  the  footprint  of  renew- 
able energy  projects  would  not  directly  affect  these  lands,  project  facilities  and 
activities  that  are  visible  from  National  Parks  and  Preserves  would  diminish  scenic 
quality  for  viewers  in  those  conservation  areas,  where  expectations  for  scenic 
quality  are  typically  high. 

• National  Scenic  Byways:  No  segments  of  the  Bradshaw  Trail  National  Back  Country  ^ 

Byway  would  be  within  DFAs  under  either  Alternative  4 or  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

• National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails:  Approximately  1 mile  of  the  Old  Spanish 
National  Historic  Trail  would  be  within  DFAs  under  both  Alternative  4 and  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative. 

• California  State  Parks:  As  with  the  Preferred  Alternative,  no  California  State  Park 
lands  would  be  within  DFAs  under  Alternative  4.  Approximately  160  acres  of 
transmission  would  occur  on  these  lands,  compared  with  180  acres  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

• State  Scenic  Highways:  No  segments  of  State  Scenic  Highways  would  be  within 
DFAs  under  Alternative  4 or  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

• Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers:  No  portion  of  designated  or  eligible  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
would  be  within  DFAs  under  Alternative  4 or  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

• Under  Alternative  4,  approximately  690,000  of  DFA  lands  occur  within  5 miles  of 
Legislatively  and  Legally  Protected  Areas  in  the  Plan  Area,  compared  with  approxi- 
mately 883,000  acres  of  DFA  lands  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

• Proximity  of  Visual  Resources  to  DFAs.  Under  Alternative  4,  visual  resource  ele- 
ments within  5 miles  of  proposed  DFAs  can  be  compared  with  those  under  the 

Preferred  Alternative,  as  summarized  in  Table  IV.20-11.  Alternative  4 has  similar  # 
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amounts  of  visual  resource  elements  within  5 miles  of  DFAs  as  the  Preferred 
Alternative.  An  exception  is  Trail  Management  Corridors.  There  is  less  than  one- 
third  the  acres  of  corridors  under  Alternative  4 compared  with  the  acres  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

The  visual  impacts  resulting  from  Alternative  4 are: 

Impact  VR-1:  Visibility  of  activities,  materials,  equipment,  dust,  and  construction  night 
lighting  would  result  in  short-term  diminished  scenic  quality. 

Preconstruction  activities  and  equipment  visible  from  residences,  public  roads,  and  public 
preserves  would  result  in  short-term  diminished  scenic  quality  for  viewers.  Examples 
include  road  upgrading,  damage  to  or  removal  of  native  vegetation,  construction  of 
meteorological  towers,  drilling  of  temperature  gradient  wells,  vehicles,  and  lighting. 

During  construction  and  decommissioning,  activities  and  equipment  visible  from  residences, 
public  roads,  and  public  preserves  would  result  in  short-term  diminished  scenic  quality  for 
viewers.  Examples  include  dust  and  exhaust  emissions,  removal  of  vegetation  during  site 
clearing,  contouring  and  grading,  presence  of  vehicles  and  equipment,  mobilization  and 
demobilization  activities,  material  delivery  and  staging,  assembly  of  components,  site  light- 
ing, and  construction  of  and  later  removal  of  structures. 

Impact  VR-2:  The  presence  of  plan  components  would  create  long-term  visual  contrast 
with  surrounding  undeveloped  land  and  result  in  long-term  diminished  scenic  quality. 

The  continued  presence  of  equipment,  structures,  fencing,  roads,  and  other  elements  required 
to  operate  a facility  would  have  a long-term  adverse  effect  on  the  visible  landscape.  Areas 
of  persistent  surface  and  vegetation  disturbance  and  the  presence  of  structures  would 
create  visual  contrast  in  form,  line,  color,  and  texture  compared  to  pre-project  conditions. 
Depending  on  viewer  location,  physical  elements  introduced  by  a project  could  block  views 
or  create  skylining.  Even  after  project  removal  and  site  reclamation  are  completed,  visual 
contrast  would  remain.  Restoring  the  natural,  pre-disturbance  visual  character  of  a desert 
environment  is  extremely  difficult,  can  take  decades,  and  often  is  unsuccessful.  Therefore, 
surface  and  vegetation  disturbance  would  create  long-term  visual  impacts  due  to  the 
persistence  of  scars  in  arid  and  semi-arid  landscapes. 

The  structure,  size,  and  industrial  character  of  utility-scale  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
facilities  during  their  operation  and  maintenance — as  well  as  any  associated  glare,  reflectivity, 
and  lighting — would  visually  contrast  with  surrounding  undeveloped  land  and  result  in 
long-term  diminished  scenic  quality. 
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Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

Study  Area  Lands  refer  to  three  categories  of  lands  shown  on  alternative  maps;  Assessment 
Areas  (FAAs),  Special  Analysis  Areas  (SAAs)  and  DRECP  Variance  Lands. 

Future  Assessment  Areas  (FAAs).  Alternative  4 has  no  FAAs  identified,  therefore  there 
would  be  no  associated  impacts  to  visual  resources. 

Special  Analysis  Areas  (SAAs).  Designating  the  SAAs  as  conservation  would  have  no  impact 
to  this  resource.  Impacts  would  be  the  same  as  those  explained  for  the  Plan-wide  reserve 
design  in  Section  IV.20.3.2.1.2,  Impacts  of  the  Reserve  Design.  Portions  of  the  SAAs  are 
shown  as  DRECP  Variance  Lands  in  Alternative  4,  but  the  majority  of  these  areas  would  be 
conservation  lands  [near  U.S.  395]  and  undesignated  areas  [near  Fort  Irwin]. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  as  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  EIR/EIS  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered 
Activities  could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  plan  amendment. 
However,  development  of  renewable  energy  on  Variance  Lands  would  not  require  a BLM 
LUPA;  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  loca- 
tion were  left  undesignated. 

Under  Alternative  4,  Variance  Lands  include  588,000  acres,  development  of  which  would 
conform  to  the  visual  management  objectives  of  VRM  Class  11. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

The  implementation  of  Alternative  4 would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as 
well  as  the  development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on 
other  lands.  The  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development  covered  by  the  Plan  would 
be  lessened  in  several  ways.  First,  the  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alternative,  including 
specific  biological  reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  In  addition,  the  imple- 
mentation of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations,  and  standards  would  reduce  the  impacts  of 
project  development. 
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Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  4 [presented  in  Volume  II,  Section  II. 3. 1.1] 
defines  specific  actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation 
strategy  includes  definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  the  Preferred 
Alternative.  While  the  CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM  lands  only,  this  analysis  assumes  that 
all  CMAs  would  be  applied  also  to  nonfederal  lands. 

Specific  visual  resource  CMAs  have  been  developed  and  apply  to  the  Preferred  Alternative 
and  all  action  alternatives.  They  are  summarized  in  Section  IV.20. 3. 2. 1.1.  These  CMAs  for 
VRM  include  measures  that  apply  Plan-wide,  measures  specific  to  DFAs  and  Study  Area 
Lands,  and  a detailed  set  of  visual  resource  BMPs  that  apply  to  all  action  alternatives.  The 
BMPs  incorporate  the  measures  identified  in  Best  Management  Practices  for  Reducing 
Visual  Impacts  of  Renewable  Energy  Facilities  on  BLM-Administered  Lands.  These  visual 
resource  CMAs  provide  a comprehensive  framework  of  guidelines  and  specifications 
through  which  visual  impacts  would  be  avoided  where  possible,  minimized,  and/or  miti- 
gated to  the  extent  practicable. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain  impacts 
of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory  Setting  in 
Volume  III.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  that  would  reduce  the 
severity  of  visual  impacts  are  summarized  in  Section  IV.20.3. 1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

The  visual  impact  avoidance  and  reduction  strategies  in  existing  guidance,  such  Reducing 
Visual  Impacts  of  Renewable  Energy  Facilities  on  BLM-Administered  Lands,  are  detailed  and 
comprehensive.  The  CMAs  proposed  under  the  DRECP  (see  Appendix  H)  provide  additional 
detail  and  direction.  These  represent  state-of-the-art  visual  impact  mitigation  as  it  applies 
to  the  Plan  Area;  no  additional  mitigation  is  feasible. 

IV.20.3.6.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design 

The  following  summarizes  the  key  points  in  comparing  Alternative  4 visual  impacts  of  the 
reserve  design  to  those  of  the  Preferred  Alternative  [see  Appendix  R2,  Table  R2. 20-22  for 
detailed,  quantitative  data  and  analysis): 

• VRI  Classes:  Alternative  4 would  have  100%  of  VRI  Class  I lands,  66%  of  VRI  Class  II 
lands,  62%  of  VRI  Class  III  lands,  and  65%  of  VRI  Class  IV  lands  in  the  Reserve 
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Design  Lands,  compared  with  slightly  larger  amounts  [100%,  74%,  67%,  and  72% 
respectively],  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

• VRM  Classes:  100%  of  VRM  Class  1 lands,  81%  of  VRM  Class  11  lands,  59%  of  VRM 
Class  111  lands,  and  54%  of  the  VRM  Class  IV  lands  would  be  in  the  Reserve  Design 
Lands  under  Alternative  4,  compared  with  100%  of  VRM  Class  1 lands,  83%  of  VRM 
Class  11  lands,  79%  of  VRM  Class  111  lands,  and  38%  of  VRM  Class  IV  lands  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

• National  Parks  and  Preserves:  The  National  Parks  and  Preserves  would  have 
100%  of  their  land  areas  in  the  reserve  design  under  Alternative  4 and  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

• National  Scenic  Byways:  Under  Alternative  4,  approximately  39%  of  the 
Bradshaw  Trail  National  Back  Country  Byway  and  15%  of  SR  190  would  be  in  the 
Reserve  Design.  This  provides  a similar  or  slightly  lower  level  of  protection  of 
visual  and  scenic  values  than  would  occur  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  [51% 
and  15%  respectively). 

• National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails:  Under  Alternative  4,  approximately  53%  of 
the  Juan  Bautista  de  Anza  National  Historic  Trail,  55%  of  the  Old  Spanish  National 
Historic  Trail,  and  41%  of  the  Pacific  Crest  National  Scenic  Trail  alignments  would 
be  in  the  Reserve  Design.  This  provides  a similar  or  higher  level  of  protection  of 
visual  and  scenic  values  than  would  occur  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  [4%, 
58%,  and  40%,  respectively). 

• California  State  Parks:  As  with  the  Preferred  Alternative,  most  California  State 
Park  lands  would  be  in  Reserve  Design  Lands  under  Alternative  4.  This  would  vary 
by  individual  park  or  preserve;  but  most  parks  would  have  more  than  95%  in  exist- 
ing conservation  areas,  BLM  LUPA  designations,  or  CPAs.  Exceptions  are  the  [1) 
Desert  Cahuilla/Freeman  Project  [4%),  [2)  Picacho  SRA  [74%),  and  [3)  Salton  Sea 
SRA  [86%).  Similar  amounts  and  percentages  of  California  State  Park  lands  would 
be  in  Reserve  Design  Lands  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

• State  Scenic  Highways:  Approximately  15%  of  SR  190  but  no  portion  of  the  SR  78 
or  U.S.  395  alignments  would  be  in  Reserve  Design  Lands,  compared  to  similar  por- 
tions under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

• Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers:  100%  of  the  Amargosa  Wild  and  Scenic  River  corridor  as 
well  as  the  eligible  Surprise  Canyon  Creek  and  Mojave  River  segments  would  be 
within  the  reserve  design  under  Alternative  4 and  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
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IV. 20.3,6.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  on 
BLM  Land:  Alternative  4 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA;  the  streamlined 
development  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA  and  the 
impacts  of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.20.3.6.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

The  visual  impacts  of  DBAs  on  VRl  and  VRM  lands  for  Alternative  4 would  be  the  same  as 
those  defined  in  Section  IV.20.3.6.1,  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alter- 
native 4,  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

IV.20.3. 6.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

The  DRECP  LUPA  Alternative  4 would  establish  VRM  Classes  for  all  lands  in  the  CDCA.  (Cur- 
rently, only  the  Bishop  RMP  and  the  Imperial  Sand  Dunes  RAMP  have  VRM  Classes  desig- 
nated. In  accordance  with  BLM  policy,  all  wilderness  areas  and  WSAs  are  managed  as  VRM 
Class  1.}  It  would  also  (1)  designate  new  NLCS  lands;  (2)  designate  new  ACECs  and  expand 
and  reduce  existing  ACECs;  (3)  designate  new  SRMAs  and  expand  and  reduce  existing 
SRMAs;  and  (4)  create  buffer  corridors  along  National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails.  The  BLM 
LUPA  would  also  replace  the  multiple-use  classes. 

The  VRM  Classes  and  other  BLM  land  designations  proposed  under  Alternative  4 would 
offer  protective  measures  that  would  avoid  or  reduce  visual  impacts.  As  with  the 
Preferred  Alternative,  CMAs  for  visual  resources  would  be  established  and  implemented. 
The  BLM-specific  CMAs  proposed  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  the  same  as  for 
all  action  alternatives.  These  visual  resource  CMAs  and  the  restrictions  and  protective 
measures  of  the  land  designations  provide  a framework  of  guidelines  and  specifications 
through  which  visual  impacts  would  be  avoided  where  possible,  minimized,  and/or 
mitigated  to  the  extent  practicable. 

Under  Alternative  4,  Trail  Management  Corridors  would  be  established  along  National 
Scenic  and  Historic  Trails,  at  a width  of  generally  1 mile  from  the  centerline  of  the  trail,  for 
a total  width  of  2 miles  (as  compared  to  a much  larger  total  width  of  10  miles  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative).  As  discussed  in  Volume  11,  Volume  11,  Section  11.3.2.2.2,  these  Trail 
Management  Corridors  would  be  managed  as  components  of  the  BLM's  NLCS.  Where 
National  Trails  overlap  other  NLCS  lands,  the  more  protective  CMAs  or  land  use  allocations 
would  apply.  All  Trail  Management  Corridors  would  be  designated  as  VRM  Class  11,  except 
within  approved  transmission  corridors  (VRM  Class  111)  and  DFAs  (VRM  Class  IV).  How- 
ever, state-of-the-art  VRM  BMPs  for  renewable  energy  would  be  employed  commensurate 
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with  the  protection  of  nationally  significant  scenic  resources  and  cultural  landscapes  to 
minimize  the  level  of  intrusion  and  protect  trail  settings. 

The  following  summarizes  the  key  points  of  the  impacts  of  changes  to  BLM  land  designa- 
tions on  visual  resource  elements  under  Alternative  4 [see  Appendix  R2,  Table  R2. 20-23  for 
detailed,  quantitative  data  and  analysis]: 

• SRMAs:  There  would  be  the  potential  for  recreational  activities  or  facilities  allowed 
in  SRMAs  to  affect  scenic  values,  particularly  those  of  the  VRl  Class  1 and  11  lands 
with  which  they  coincide  [approximately  310,000  acres,  similar  to  the  area  under 
the  Preferred  Alternative). 

• NLCS:  The  management  of  these  lands  that  have  nationally  significant  ecological, 
cultural  and  scientific  values  would  offer  additional  protection  of  intactness  and 
scenic  quality,  particularly  to  the  VRl  Class  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  lands  with  which  they 
coincide  [approximately  2.7  million  acres,  compared  with  a larger  area  of  3.6  million 
acres  under  the  Preferred  Alternative). 

• ACECs:  The  special  management  measures  given  to  protect  the  important  historic, 
cultural,  and  scenic  values  of  these  areas  would  generally  benefit  visual  resources, 
particularly  the  VRl  Class  II,  III,  and  IV  lands  with  which  they  coincide  [approxi- 
mately 1.6  million  acres,  compared  with  a smaller  amount  of  1.4  million  acres  under 
the  Preferred  Alternative). 

• Wildlife  Allocation  Areas:  The  management  of  these  areas  must  be  compatible 
with  protection  and  enhancement  of  wildlife  and  plant  habitat  and  would  generally 
benefit  visual  resources,  particularly  the  VRl  Class  III  and  IV  lands  with  which  they 
coincide  [approximately  267,000  acres,  compared  with  a smaller  amount  of  18,000 
acres  under  the  Preferred  Alternative). 

• Lands  Managed  for  Wilderness  Characteristics:  These  lands  would  be  managed 
as  VRM  Class  II.  Other  management  strategies  to  protect  the  wilderness  character- 
istics of  these  lands  would  benefit  visual  resources,  particularly  the  VRl  Class  II,  III, 
and  IV  lands  with  which  they  coincide  [approximately  255,000  acres  under 
Alternative  4,  compared  with  a much  smaller  area  of  18,000  acres  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative). 

• Trail  Management  Corridors:  The  primary  effect  of  the  2-mile-wide  corridors 
under  Alternative  4 would  be  to  provide  a consistent  framework  for  protecting  and 
managing  scenic  values  along  National  Scenic  Trails  within  National  and  California 
State  park  lands.  As  with  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the  Trail  Management  Corridors 
would  be  managed  to  meet  the  visual  management  objectives  of  VRM  Class  II, 
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Alternative  4 would  assign  VRM  classes  to  all  BLM  lands  within  the  Plan  Area.  Under  Alter- 
native 4,  VRl  Class  lands  within  the  proposed  VRM  Classes  on  BLM  LUPA  lands  would  be  as 
indicated  in  Table  IV.20-12. 

The  following  summarizes  the  key  points  of  the  effects  of  VRM  classifications  on  VRl  lands 
under  Alternative  4: 

• VRM  designations:  The  majority  of  lands  would  be  designated  as  VRM  Class  1,  IL  or 
III,  and  11%  would  be  designated  as  VRM  Class  IV. 

• VRl  Class  I:  As  with  the  Preferred  Alternative,  100%  of  VRl  Class  I lands  would  be 
managed  as  VRM  Class  I,  reflecting  the  highest  level  of  management  and  visual 
resource  protection. 

• VRl  Class  11:  As  with  the  Preferred  Alternative,  more  than  70%  of  VRl  Class  II  lands 
would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  II  or  I,  reflecting  a moderately  high  level  of  manage- 
ment protection.  Approximately  29%  would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  III  or  IV,  which 
allows  for  more  visual  contrast  and  impact  than  the  VRM  Class  II  objectives  allow. 

• VRl  Class  111:  Approximately  89%  of  VRl  Class  III  lands  would  be  managed  as  VRM 
Class  III,  II,  or  I,  reflecting  a high  correlation  and  level  of  management  protection. 
Approximately  25%  would  be  managed  to  meet  VRM  Class  II  objectives,  which 
restrict  visual  contrast  and  impact  more  than  VRM  Class  III  does.  Approximately 
10%  would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  IV,  which  allows  for  more  visual  contrast  and 
impact  than  the  VRM  Class  III  objectives. 

• VRl  Class  IV:  More  than  58%  of  VRl  Class  IV  lands  would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class 
III,  II,  or  I;  42%  would  be  VRM  Class  IV. 

Compared  to  the  Preferred  Alternative,  Alternative  4 would  result  in  a similar  level  of 
correlation  between  VRl  values  and  the  proposed  VRM  Classes.  An  exception  to  this  is  the 
management  of  VRl  Class  III  lands.  A higher  percentage  of  these  areas  would  be  managed 
as  VRM  Class  III,  II,  or  I under  Alternative  4 than  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  The  desig- 
nation of  VRM  Classes  throughout  the  CDCA  would  have  the  value  of  providing  the  level  of 
visual  change  allowed  prior  to  an  area  being  considered  for  actions  that  would  introduce 
change.  Currently,  VRM  Classes  are  designated  only  for  the  Bishop  Field  Office  and  the 
Imperial  Sand  Dunes  RAMP. 

Under  the  proposed  CMAs,  all  DFAs  would  be  managed  as  VRM  Class  IV  lands,  to  allow  for 
utility-scale  development.  In  those  cases,  implementation  or  incorporation  of  BMPs 
would  still  be  required  to  reduce  the  visual  contrast  levels  of  proposed  facilities  to  the 
extent  practicable. 
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IV. 20.3. 6.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  4 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  4 would  be  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.20.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

IV.20.3.6.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  4 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  4 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.20.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only. 

IV. 20.3.6.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.20.3.6.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  would  be  the  same  under  all 
alternatives.  These  are  as  described  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.20.3.1.5.1. 

IV.20.3.6.5.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Under  the  proposed  BLM  LUPA,  the  changes  outside  the  Plan  Area  would  include  the  desig- 
nation of  NLCS  lands,  ACECs,  National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails  Management  Corridors, 
VRM  Classes,  and  new  land  allocations  to  replace  multiple-use  classes  on  CDCA  lands. 

The  VRM  Classes  and  other  BLM  land  designations  proposed  under  Alternative  4 would 
extend  protective  measures  to  these  areas  that  would  avoid  or  reduce  visual  impacts.  CMAs 
for  visual  resources  would  be  established  and  implemented.  The  BLM-specific  CMAs  for 
Alternative  4 would  be  the  same  as  for  all  action  alternatives.  These  VRM  CMAs  and  the 
restrictions  and  protective  measures  of  the  land  designations  provide  a framework  of  guide- 
lines and  specifications  through  which  visual  impacts  would  be  avoided  where  possible, 
minimized,  and/or  mitigated  to  the  extent  practicable. 

The  following  summarizes  the  key  points  of  the  impacts  of  changes  to  BLM  land  designations 
on  visual  resource  elements,  outside  the  Plan  Area,  under  Alternative  4 (see  Appendix  R2, 
Table  R2. 20-24  for  detailed,  quantitative  data  and  analysis]: 

• Proposed  NLCS:  The  management  of  these  lands  that  have  nationally  significant 
ecological,  cultural,  and  scientific  values  would  offer  additional  protection  of  intact- 
ness and  scenic  quality,  particularly  the  VRM  Class  11,  111,  and  IV  lands  with  which 
they  coincide  (approximately  162,000  acres,  compared  with  a larger  area  of 
215,000  acres  under  the  Preferred  Alternative). 

• Existing  and  Proposed  ACECs:  The  special  management  measures  given  to  protect 
the  important  historic,  cultural,  and  scenic  values  of  these  areas  would  generally 
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benefit  visual  resources,  particularly  the  VRM  Class  11,  111,  and  IV  lands  with  which  ^ 

they  coincide  [approximately  203,000  acres,  compared  to  a similar  amount  of 
207,000  acres  under  the  Preferred  Alternative). 

• Trail  Management  Corridors:  The  primary  effect  of  these  2-mile-wide  corridors 
under  Alternative  4 would  be  to  provide  a consistent  framework  for  protecting  and 
managing  scenic  values  along  National  Scenic  Trails  within  National  and  California 
State  park  lands.  As  with  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the  Trail  Management  Corridors 
would  be  managed  to  meet  the  visual  management  objectives  of  VRM  Class  11. 

IV.20.3.6.6  CEQA  Significance  Determination  for  Alternative  4 

The  significance  determinations  for  short-term  and  long-term  impacts  are  described  in  Sec- 
tion IV.20.3. 1.1.1  for  the  No  Action  Alternative.  Section  IV.20. 1.2  identifies  four  criteria  to 
apply  when  determining  if  there  are  significant  impacts  from  a project  under  CEQA.  These 
criteria  are  included  as  part  of  the  more  general  impacts  identified  in  this  section  as  VR-1 
and  VR-2.  The  visual  impacts  and  their  associated  significance  determinations  for  Alterna- 
tive 4 are  as  follows: 

VR-1:  Visibility  of  activities,  materials,  equipment,  dust,  and  construction  night 

lighting  would  result  in  short-term  diminished  scenic  quality.  Activities  and 

equipment  visible  from  residences,  public  roads,  and  public  preserves  would  result  in  4 

short-term  diminished  scenic  quality  for  viewers.  This  would  be  less  than  significant  with 

implementation  of  appropriate  CMAs. 

VR-2:  The  presence  of  plan  components  would  create  long-term  visual  contrast  with 
surrounding  undeveloped  land  and  result  in  long-term  diminished  scenic  quality. 

Long-term  impacts  to  visual  resources  for  Alternative  4 would  be  significant  and  unavoid- 
able, as  described  in  detail  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  [Section  IV.20. 3. 1.6).  Impacts 
would  be  significant  because  of  the  changes  in  line,  form,  and  color  introduced  by  large- 
scale  development  and  the  contrast  of  any  such  development  with  surrounding  conditions. 

Although  the  CMAs  relevant  to  Alternative  4 would  reduce  the  impact  on  visual  resources, 
they  would  not  reduce  it  to  a less  than  significant  level. 

IV.20.3. 6. 7 Comparison  of  Alternative  4 with  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  IV.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  4 with 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 
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IV.20.3.6.7.1  Alternative  4 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

Although  similar  visual  impacts  would  occur  under  both  Alternative  4 and  the  Preferred 
Alternative,  based  on  the  assumption  that  California's  renewable  energy  goals  would  be 
achieved  in  any  case,  the  impacts  would  vary  in  key  ways: 

Geographic  Distribution.  As  with  the  Preferred  Alternative,  visual  impacts  of  DFAs  under 
Alternative  4 would  be  concentrated  in  areas  considered  less  environmentally  sensitive. 
DFAs  under  Alternative  4 would  be  geographically  dispersed  on  public  and  private  lands 
with  an  assumption  of  somewhat  more  solar  and  less  wind  project  development  than  the 
Preferred  Alternative.  Solar  energy  development  would  be  concentrated  in  one  ecoregion 
subarea,  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains,  as  opposed  to  two  under  the  Preferred 
Alternative;  and  there  would  be  less  development  overall  in  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley 
ecoregion  subarea. 

The  severity  of  visual  impacts  depends  partly  on  the  number  of  potential  viewers.  Alterna- 
tive 4 has  DFAs  similar  to  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  and  near  the  populated  West  Mojave 
area.  Alternative  4 also  includes  DFAs  similar  to  those  of  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the 
areas  surrounding  Victorville,  Adelanto,  and  Lucerne  Valley. 

The  severity  of  visual  impacts  also  relates  to  expectations  of  viewers  seeking  pristine 
desert  vistas.  The  eastern  and  northeastern  parts  of  the  Plan  Area  are  sensitive  because 
they  contain  the  Mojave  National  Preserve,  Death  Valley  National  Monument,  and  several 
BLM  Wilderness  Areas.  Alternative  4 includes  the  Pahrump  Valley  DFA,  but  not  the  SAA 
and  FAA  that  are  near  the  Mojave  National  Preserve.  Both  the  Preferred  Alternative  and 
Alternative  4 have  a large  DFA  in  the  East  Riverside  area  (close  to  Joshua  Tree  National 
Park  and  BLM  Wilderness  Areas).  Alternative  4 also  includes  DRECP  Variance  Lands,  pri- 
marily in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Plan  Area. 

Extent  of  Potential  Renewable  Energy  Development.  Although  the  geographic  distribu- 
tion of  DFAs  would  be  generally  similar  under  both  Alternative  4 and  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native, the  scale  and  extent  of  the  DFAs  vary.  DFAs  are  approximately  400,000  larger  under 
the  Preferred  Alternative  (2,024,000  acres  of  DFAs)  than  under  Alternative  4 (1,608,000 
acres  of  DFAs).  This  smaller  area  within  which  development  could  occur  would  result  in 
fewer  areas  potentially  subject  to  visual  impacts  under  Alternative  4 than  under  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative. 

Conservation.  Alternative  4 has  a similar  amount  of  land  in  the  reserve  design  as  the 
Preferred  Alternative,  and  more  land  identified  in  CPAs.  Thus,  Alternative  4 would 
potentially  provide  similar  amounts  of  land  in  conservation  as  the  Preferred  Alternative, 
lands  in  which  scenic  values  would  benefit  from  the  management  and  restrictions  that 
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would  apply  to  those  conserved  areas.  An  exception  is  that  Alternative  4 would  provide 
less  than  one-third  the  amount  of  land  in  Trail  Management  Corridors  as  compared  with 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

In  summary,  the  composition  and  structure  of  Alternative  4 would  provide  similar  oppor- 
tunities for  the  avoidance  of,  and  compensation  for,  visual  impacts  from  renewable  energy 
development  but  would  result  in  greater  impacts  from  transmission  corridors  compared 
with  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.20.3.6.7.2  Alternative  4 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  BLM  Land 
Use  Plan  Amendment 

The  BLM  LUPA  under  Alternative  4 would  assign  VRM  Classes  to  all  BLM  lands  within  the 
CDCA,  including  those  outside  the  Plan  Area,  as  would  the  Preferred  Alternative.  For  both 
alternatives,  this  would  provide  a unifying  framework  and  an  established  system  for 
addressing  visual  resources. 

Alternative  4 would  have  far  fewer  acres  of  VRI  Class  II  and  III  lands  in  DFAs  [approximately 
3,200  acres)  compared  with  the  Preferred  Alternative  [78,000  acres).  This  would  result  in 
a lower  potential  for  visual  impacts  under  Alternative  4 than  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
A key  difference  is  that  Alternative  4 proposes  2-mile-wide  Trail  Management  Corridors 
compared  with  the  much  greater  10-mile-wide  corridors  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

In  this  regard,  the  scenic  values  and  viewer  experience  along  National  Scenic  Trails  would 
have  a greater  level  of  protection  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  than  under  Alternative  4. 

IV.20.3.6.7.3  Alternative  4 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  NCCP 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  4 are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.20. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  Alternative  4 with  the 
Preferred  Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  for  Plan-wide  DRECP. 

IV.20.3.6.7.4  Alternative  4 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

The  visual  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  4 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  sim- 
ilar to  those  defined  in  Section  IV.20. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur 
on  nonfederal  lands  only. 
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IV.21  NOISE  AND  VIBRATION 

This  chapter  provides  a programmatic  analysis  of  potential  noise  impacts  from  implementing 
the  various  Desert  Renewable  Energy  Conservation  Plan  (DRECP  or  Plan]  alternatives.  The 
primary  consideration  in  addressing  these  impacts  is  to  identify  the  extent  to  which  noise 
generated  within  the  Development  Focus  Areas  [DFAs]  and  Conservation  Planning  Areas 
would  affect  existing  land  uses  and  wildlife  under  each  alternative.  Existing  regulations  and 
the  affected  environment  are  described  in  Volume  111,  Chapter  111.21,  Noise  and  Vibration. 

IV.21.1  Approach  to  Impact  Analysis 

Impacts  were  determined  based  on  the  area  of  potential  development  and  the  summary 
of  common  noise  impacts  associated  with  all  renewable  energy  developments  as  well  as 
potential  technology-specific  impacts.  The  discussion  of  noise  impacts  for  the  No  Action 
Alternative,  Preferred  Alternative,  and  other  alternatives  is  based  on  county 
jurisdictional  boundaries. 

IV.21.1.1  General  Methods 

The  noise  and  vibration  analyses  are  based  on  the  description  of  Covered  Activities  on 
federal  and  nonfederal  lands  and  the  overall  conservation  strategy  within  the  Plan  Area. 
Covered  Activities  are  associated  with  renewable  energy  development  allowed  within 
DFAs.  Transmission  development  may  also  occur  outside  the  DFAs,  but  would  be  subject  to 
permitting  and  management  conditions  set  by  the  Plan. 

This  chapter  analyzes  the  potential  noise  and  vibration  impacts  typical  of  solar,  wind,  and 
geothermal  energy  development  and  associated  transmission  facilities.  Direct  or  primary 
effects  occur  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  project.  An  indirect  effect  is  caused  by  a 
project,  but  unlike  direct  effects,  it  occurs  later  in  time  or  is  farther  removed  in  distance. 
Short-term  impacts  occur  for  a specific  and  limited  period  during  and  after  the  proposed 
actions  (e.g.,  construction  noise  during  development].  Long-term  impacts  occur  over  the 
life  of  the  development  or  for  an  extended  period  after  development  and  construction  are 
completed,  such  as  maintenance  activities. 

The  DRECP  would  result  in  future  renewable  energy  development  applications  within 
each  DFA,  and  each  project  would  undergo  subsequent  individual  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  [NEPA]  and/or  California  Environmental  Quality  Act  (CEQA] 
analysis  for  project-specific  impacts.  Impacts  related  to  renewable  energy  projects  and 
associated  facilities  would  vary  depending  on  the  technology  proposed,  specific  location 
of  the  project  site,  the  time  and  degree  of  disturbance  resulting  from  development,  and 
the  size  and  complexity  of  the  facilities. 
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This  chapter  assesses  potential  noise  and  vibration  impacts  and  conflicts  that  may  result 
from  the  development  and  operation  of  utility-scale  renewable  energy  facilities  in  the  Plan 
Area  and  from  the  designation  of  proposed  new  conservation  areas.  This  chapter  discusses 
the  potential  noise  and  vibration  impacts  resulting  from  the  No  Action  Alternative, 
Preferred  Alternative,  and  the  four  additional  action  alternatives. 

In  particular,  this  analysis  considers  the  impacts  of  noise  and  vibration  based  on  the 
proximity  of  potential  noise-  or  vibration-sensitive  receptors  to  proposed  development 
areas  under  each  alternative.  In  addition,  because  this  is  a programmatic  analysis,  the 
impact  analysis  is  based  on  general  impacts  anticipated  if  renewable  energy  development 
occurs;  therefore,  the  impacts  are  not  site  or  technology  specific.  This  chapter  also 
identifies  feasible  mitigation  measures  that  would  reduce  identified  adverse  impacts. 

IV.21.1.2  CEQA  Standards  of  Significance 

The  following  questions  in  the  CEQA  Guidelines,  Appendix  G,  are  relevant  to  this  plan- 
level  analysis: 

Would  the  project  result  in: 

• Exposure  of  persons  to  or  generation  of  noise  levels  in  excess  of  standards 
established  in  local  general  plans  or  noise  ordinances,  or  applicable  standards 
of  other  agencies? 

• Exposure  of  persons  to  or  generation  of  excessive  ground-borne  vibration  or 
ground-borne  noise  levels? 

• A substantial  permanent  increase  in  ambient  noise  levels  in  the  project  vicinity 
above  levels  existing  without  the  project? 

• A substantial  temporary  or  periodic  increase  in  ambient  noise  levels  in  the  project 
vicinity  above  levels  existing  without  the  project? 

• For  a project  located  within  an  airport  land  use  plan  or,  where  such  a plan  has 
not  been  adopted,  within  2 miles  of  a public  airport  or  public  use  airport,  would 
the  project  expose  people  residing  or  working  in  the  project  area  to  excessive 
noise  levels? 

• For  a project  located  within  the  vicinity  of  a private  airstrip,  would  the  project 
expose  people  residing  or  working  in  the  project  area  to  excessive  noise  levels? 

While  plan  components  may  be  located  within  2 miles  of  a public  or  private  airport  or 
within  an  airport  land  use  plan,  the  plan  components  would  not  expose  people  or  sensitive 
receptors  to  excessive  noise  levels  associated  with  airport  operations.  Accordingly,  the  final 
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two  CEQA  checklist  questions  are  not  relevant  to  the  analysis.  The  previous  four  questions 
are  relevant  to  this  project's  analysis  because  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
renewable  energy  technologies  and  the  plan  components  could  expose  people  to  noise  or 
vibration  and  could  cause  permanent  or  temporary  increases  in  ambient  noise  levels. 

IV.21.2  Typical  Impacts  Common  to  All  Action  Alternatives 

The  DRECP  and  Environmental  Impact  Report  Environmental  Impact  Statement  [EIR/EIS) 
alternatives  offer  planning  and  programmatic  options  that  identify  areas  for  development 
and  conservation,  as  well  as  a range  of  management  actions.  The  alternatives  considered 
would  result  in  future  renewable  energy  development  applications  within  identified 
development  areas,  but  Plan  implementation  would  not  result  directly  in  noise  impacts. 
Project-specific  impacts  of  renewable  energy  development  will  be  assessed  during  the  per- 
mitting process  and  in  supplemental  site-specific  CEQA/NEPA  documents. 

Impacts  related  to  renewable  energy  projects  vary  greatly  depending  on  the  technology 
proposed  and  the  location  of  the  project.  This  analysis  first  identifies  typical  noise  impacts 
common  to  solar,  wind,  and  geothermal  renewable  energy  development  that  occur  regardless 
of  the  alternative  or  technology.  The  Covered  Activities  for  solar,  wind,  and  geothermal 
projects  under  the  DRECP  include  site  characterization  activities,  construction  and  decom- 
missioning, and  operation  and  maintenance.  Potential  noise  impacts  may  occur  from  these 
Covered  Activities.  Volume  II,  Chapter  II. 3,  Preferred  Alternative,  identifies  the  Covered 
Activities  anticipated  to  occur  during  each  of  these  phases. 

IV.21.2.1  Impacts  of  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development 

Noise  and  ground  vibration  can  be  generated  during  many  activities  associated  with  utility- 
scale  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  including  site  characterization, 
construction  and  decommissioning,  and  operations  and  maintenance.  While  impacts  differ 
in  some  important  aspects  based  on  the  particular  technologies  employed,  many  impacts 
are  common  to  all  technologies  and  development  approaches. 

IV.21.2.1.1  Impacts  of  Site  Characterization 

Site  characterization  activities  common  to  all  renewable  energy  development  would  include 
geotechnical  testing  to  establish  the  suitability  of  a site  for  construction,  temporary  vehicle 
disturbance  on  identified  corridors,  and  site  reconnaissance.  Solar  and  wind  development 
would  also  include  the  installation  of  temporary  meteorological  stations.  Noise  impacts 
from  pre-construction  activities  would  typically  be  negligible,  as  these  activities  require 
minimal  site  disturbance,  are  short-term,  and  can  be  conducted  with  small  crews  and  equip- 
ment. Drilling  related  to  soil  coring  or  installing  monitoring  wells  and  piezometers  may 
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require  larger  areas  of  disturbance  and  larger  equipment.  Site  characterization  activities 
may  occur  immediately  before  or  during  the  construction  phase  to  reduce  overall  impacts. 

Solar  and  Wind.  Solar  and  wind  projects  may  include  the  installation  of  temporary 
meteorological  stations  prior  to  construction  of  the  main  components  of  a facility.  These 
meteorological  towers  would  assess  the  generation  potential  and  weather  conditions  of  a 
project  site.  The  number  of  towers  depends  on  the  size  of  the  project  terrain,  although  typ- 
ically there  would  be  two  to  four  towers. 

IV.21. 2.1.2  Impacts  of  Construction  and  Decommissioning 

Construction  noise  impacts  would  be  similar  for  all  renewable  energy  technologies.  Con- 
struction noise  typically  occurs  intermittently  and  varies  depending  on  the  nature  or  phase 
of  construction  (e.g.,  demolition  and  land  clearing,  grading  and  excavation,  erection). 
Construction  noise  in  any  one  particular  area  would  be  temporary  and  short  term  and 
would  include  noise  from  site  preparation,  trucks  hauling  material,  concrete  pouring, 
power  tools,  and  the  activities  described  earlier.  Construction  equipment,  including 
earthmovers,  material  handlers,  and  portable  generators  would  also  generate  noise  and 
could  reach  high  levels  for  brief  periods.  Helicopters  may  be  used  to  install  transmission 
tower  structures  (where  access  is  difficult  by  ground)  and  to  string  the  conductors,  fiber 
optics,  or  other  wires. 

Although  noise  ranges  are  generally  similar  for  all  construction  phases,  grading  activities 
tend  to  involve  the  most  equipment.  The  noisiest  equipment  types  typically  range  from 
74  decibels  (dB)  to  88  dB  maximum  sound  level  (Lmax)  at  50  feet.  Table  IV.21-1  shows  the 
measured  noise  levels  of  common  construction  equipment. 


Table  IV.21-1 

Noise  Levels  for  Common  Construction  Equipment 


Equipment 

Typical  Maximum  Sound  Pressure  Level  at  50  feet  from  Source  (dBA) 

ATV 

79 

Backhoe/trencher 

85 

Dump  Truck 

88 

Front  End  Loader 

85 

Generators/Compressors 

81 

Grader 

85 

Personal  cars 

74 

Roller/Compactor 

74 

Scraper/Dozer 

85 

Semi 

86 
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Table  lV.21-1 

Noise  Levels  for  Common  Construction  Equipment 


Equipment 

Typical  Maximum  Sound  Pressure  Level  at  50  feet  from  Source  (dBA) 

Water  Truck 

88 

Crew  Delivery  Bus 

80 

Flat-bed  truck 

88 

Vibratory  Post  Driver 

85 

Concrete  Truck 

88 

Forklift 

83 

Cranes/Lifts 

83 

Source:  Federal  Transit  Administration  (FTA)  2006 


Typical  operating  cycles  for  noise-emitting  equipment  may  involve  a few  minutes  of  full 
power,  followed  by  several  minutes  at  lower  power  settings.  Average  noise  levels  from  the 
center  of  construction  sites  typically  range  from  approximately  65  to  83  A-weighted  dB 
[dBA]  equivalent  continuous  noise  level  (Leq)  at  50  feet,  depending  on  the  activities  per- 
formed. Assuming  a conservative  acoustically  hard  site  condition,  83  dBA  Leq  would 
attenuate  to  75  dBA  Leq  at  approximately  125  feet  and  60  dBA  Leq  at  approximately  705 
feet.  These  distances  are  provided  for  informational  purposes,  as  75  dBA  Leq  is  typically 
considered  an  acceptable  construction  noise  level  limit  for  noise-sensitive  human  receptors 
and  60  dBA  Leq  is  typically  used  as  a benchmark  for  determining  potential  impacts  to 
threatened  or  endangered  noise-sensitive  species. 

Construction  activities  could  include  pile  driving  and  blasting,  which  generate  impulse 
noise  sources.  A single  impact  pile  driver  typically  produces  maximum  noise  levels  of 
95  dBA  Lmax  at  a distance  of  50  feet  [FTA  2006).  Assuming  a conservative  hard  site 
condition,  a single  unshielded  pile  driver  could  exceed  75  dBA  Leq  within  225  feet  and 
60  dBA  Leq  within  1,255  feet. 

In  some  cases,  power  plant  construction  practices  such  as  blasting  or  pile  driving,  may 
produce  ground  vibration.  The  ground-borne  energy  of  vibration  has  the  potential  to  cause 
structural  damage  and  annoyance. 

Construction  activities  common  to  renewable  energy  facilities  across  all  Plan  components 
would  include  development  of  the  access  roads  and  spur  roads,  facility  buildings,  storage 
yards,  fencing,  and  flood  and  drainage  control  facilities.  The  following  summarizes  noise 
levels  associated  with  these  components. 

• Access  Roads  and  Spur  Roads:  Generally,  road  construction  would  be  required  to 
access  a project  site  and  maintain  equipment  during  operations.  Circulation  roads 
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leading  to  facilities  and  on-site  roads  would  be  constructed  using  heavy  equipment 
such  as  bulldozers,  loaders,  scrapers,  graders,  and  rollers,  which  would  typically 
generate  noise  levels  of  74  dBA  at  50  feet.  Permanent  roads  within  the  boundary  of 
a facility  would  typically  be  constructed  of  compacted  gravel.  The  extent  to  which 
roads  would  be  required  depends  on  site  topography,  condition,  and  extent  of 
current  roads.  Access  roads  would  typically  require  a shallow  gradient  for  larger 
vehicles  and  loads.  In  steep  or  complex  terrain,  the  road  may  be  wider  to 
accommodate  the  turning  circle  of  larger  vehicles. 

• Buildings:  Permanent  operations  and  maintenance  buildings,  including  control 
rooms,  would  be  constructed  using  standard  building  and  construction  techniques. 
Ancillary  buildings  are  assumed  to  include  parking  and  equipment  storage  facilities 
that  would  typically  occupy  a maximum  of  10  acres.  Construction  of  operations  and 
maintenance  buildings  is  anticipated  to  generate  maximum  noise  levels  of  approxi- 
mately 83  dBA  at  50  feet  during  grading  and  foundation  construction. 

• Storage  Yards:  Temporary  construction  areas  including  laydown  yards,  on-site 
construction  trailers,  material  storage,  and  on-site  cement  batch  plants  (if  required] 
would  require  clearing  and  grading.  These  yards  are  assumed  to  occupy  40  to  50 
acres  within  a project  boundary.  Typical  activities  in  staging  and  storage  yards 
include  maintenance  of  heavy  equipment  and  movement  of  equipment  and 
materials.  Typically,  noise  levels  from  staging  and  laydown  areas  are  slightly  lower 
than  typical  construction  and  would  be  anticipated  to  be  approximately  75  dBA  Leq 
at  the  edge  of  the  yard. 

• Fencing:  Temporary  security  fencing  around  laydown  yards,  on-site  construction 
trailers,  material  storage,  and  any  on-site  cement  batch  plants  would  typically  be 
required.  Permanent  security  fencing  would  surround  the  perimeter  of  solar  and 
geothermal  sites  and  around  wind  operations  and  maintenance  buildings,  switch- 
yards, and  meteorological  (met)  towers.  Turbines  are  not  usually  fenced,  although 
roads  accessing  turbines  may  be  gated.  Construction  of  fencing  would  involve  lim- 
ited equipment;  therefore,  hourly  noise  levels  would  be  anticipated  to  generate 
approximately  65  dBA  Leq  at  50  feet  from  the  fence  line. 

• Flood  Control  Structures:  Temporary  drainage  control  may  be  required  at 
laydown  yards  and  temporary  sites,  including  temporary  roads,  and  would  be  deter- 
mined on  a project-by-project  basis.  Construction  of  temporary  flood  control  struc- 
tures would  typically  involve  loaders  and  cranes  to  relocate  soil  or  erect  barriers. 
These  activities  would  typically  generate  noise  levels  approximately  72  dBA  Leq  at 
50  feet  from  the  center  of  active  equipment. 

• Permanent  Drainage:  Culverts  and  drainage  modification  would  be  required  to 
divert  and  control  runoff.  Such  drainage  systems  would  be  constructed  to  federal 
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and  state  standards.  Construction  of  drainage  structures  would  typically  involve 
backhoes,  trenchers,  and  concrete  trucks  and  pumps.  These  activities  would  typic- 
ally generate  noise  levels  approximately  70  dBA  Leq  at  50  feet  from  the  center  of 
active  equipment. 

Noise  impacts  from  decommissioning  would  be  similar  for  all  renewable  energy  technolo- 
gies. Decommissioning  of  solar,  wind,  and  geothermal  facilities  would  involve  removal  of  all 
aboveground  facilities,  gravel  work  pads,  and  roads.  Subsurface  facilities  (grounding  rods 
and  grids,  tower  and  building  foundations,  natural  gas  pipelines,  etc.]  would  be  removed  to 
a minimum  depth  of  three  feet  from  the  surface  and  otherwise  abandoned  in  place.  Laydown 
areas  would  be  established  to  support  decommissioning.  Some  may  be  located  on  the  laydown 
areas  used  during  construction.  Dismantled  components  would  be  staged  at  laydown  areas 
for  only  as  long  as  necessary  to  arrange  for  their  removal  to  disposal,  reclamation,  or 
recycling  facilities.  Reclamation  and  revegetation  activities  would  occur  after  the  removal 
of  facilities.  All  gravel  packs  would  be  removed.  Reclamation  of  generation  facilities  laydown 
areas,  substations,  access  roads,  and  other  “deconstruction"  areas  would  commence  imme- 
diately upon  completing  system  dismantlement. 

In  general,  noise  impacts  from  decommissioning  activities  would  be  similar  to  those  associ- 
ated with  construction  activities  because  the  activity  type  and  level  would  be  similar.  As 
with  construction,  most  of  the  decommissioning  activities  would  occur  during  the  day, 
when  noise  is  tolerated  better  than  at  night  because  of  the  masking  effect  of  background 
noise.  Nighttime  noise  levels  would  drop  to  the  background  levels  of  a rural  environment 
because  decommissioning  activities  would  cease  at  night.  Like  construction  activities, 
decommissioning  activities  would  last  for  a short  period  compared  with  wind  turbine  oper- 
ation, and,  accordingly,  the  potential  impacts  would  be  temporary  and  intermittent. 

IV.21.2.1.3  Impacts  of  Operations  and  Maintenance 

The  operation  and  maintenance  of  solar,  wind,  and  geothermal  renewable  energy  projects 
and  associated  electricity  transmission  lines,  roads,  and  ROWs  would  have  potential  short- 
and  long-term  noise  impacts.  Renewable  energy  facilities  would  include  parking  areas, 
mechanical  ventilation  for  offices,  and  maintenance  facilities.  Maintenance  activities  may 
be  required  at  night,  which  would  contribute  to  noise  impacts  for  nearby  sensitive  receptors. 

Solar.  Typical  noise  sources  associated  with  solar  facilities  operations  and  maintenance 
include  employee  vehicles  accessing  the  site,  power  inverters,  tracking  motors  on  individ- 
ual panels,  and  maintenance  activities  of  the  panels  such  as  cleaning  and  repair.  Solar 
thermal  developments  also  include  power  block  equipment,  such  as  turbines,  various 
pumps,  and  heat  rejection  systems. 
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Wind.  Wind  energy  conversion  systems  generate  two  primary  types  of  noise:  aerodynamic 
noise  from  the  turbine  blades  passing  through  the  air  and  mechanical  noise  from  the  gears 
and  other  components  of  the  generator.  Along  with  the  wind  turbine  noise,  typical  noise 
sources  associated  with  wind  facilities  operations  and  maintenance  include  transformer 
and  switchgear  noise  from  substations,  corona  noise  from  transmission  lines,  vehicular 
traffic  noise  associated  with  employees,  and  noise  from  the  operations  and  maintenance 
buildings.  Wind  turbines  and  substations  would  be  the  noise  sources  of  primary  concern. 
Generally,  the  noise  levels  associated  with  site  operations  would  be  lower  than  the  noise 
levels  associated  with  short-term  construction  activities.  Because  wind  facility  operations 
and  maintenance  requires  a low  number  of  employees,  increased  traffic  noise  associated 
with  employees  would  be  negligible. 

Geothermal.  Typical  noise  sources  associated  with  geothermal  facilities  operations  and 
maintenance  include  employee  vehicles  accessing  the  site,  the  turbine/generators  and 
the  cooling  towers,  and  various  secondary  noise  sources  including  pumps  and 
equipment  associated  with  the  crystallizer  and  separator.  Operational  noise  levels  of 
the  existing  geothermal  facility  in  Imperial  County  were  recorded  at  70  dBA  Leq  at 
approximately  100  feet  [AECOM  2008].  Because  geothermal  energy  facility  operations 
and  maintenance  requires  a low  number  of  employees,  increased  traffic  noise 
associated  with  employees  would  be  negligible. 

Transmission.  Minor  noise  would  be  generated  from  the  post-construction  maintenance 
of  the  linear  transmission  facilities  installation  [i.e.,  electrical  conductors  and  fiber  optic 
cable].  Occasional  inspection  of  the  facilities  would  occur  by  helicopter,  and  inspections 
and  repairs  would  occur  by  truck.  Noise  from  the  fiber  optic  and  transmission  lines  would 
consist  of  wind-induced  (Aeolian]  and  electrically  induced  (corona  discharge]  elements. 

IV.21.2.2  Impacts  of  the  Reserve  Design 

In  general,  the  reserve  design  would  result  in  fewer  noise  impacts,  as  the  management 
of  these  lands  would  limit  disturbance  and  development.  Similarly,  the  avoidance, 
minimization,  compensation,  conservation,  and  management  actions  required  to 
achieve  the  conservation  strategy  would  also  result  in  fewer  impacts.  The  Conservation 
and  Management  Actions  (CMAs]  require  noise  control  consistent  with  federal,  state, 
and  local  noise  standards. 
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IV.21.2.3  Impacts  of  BLM  Land  Use  Plan  Decisions 

IV.21.2.3.1  Impacts  of  Renewable  Energy  Development  and  Transmission  on 
BLM  Lands 

The  typical  noise  impacts  from  the  various  renewable  energy  and  transmission  technolo- 
gies on  BLM  lands  would  be  the  same  as  those  described  in  Section  IV.21.2.1.  However,  the 
specific  locations  in  which  energy  and  transmission  development  will  be  allowed  will  be 
driven  by  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  (LUPA)  decisions,  which  may  encourage  or  restrict 
development  in  some  areas. 

IV.21.2.3.2  Impacts  of  BLM  Land  Designations  and  Management  Actions 

Because  the  BLM  LUPA  land  designations  would  be  managed  to  protect  ecological,  historic, 
cultural,  scenic,  scientific,  and  recreation  resources  and  values,  they  would  also  confer  gen- 
eral limitations  and  restrictions  on  allowable  noise  levels.  While  other  land  uses  are 
allowed  within  these  areas,  other  uses  must  be  compatible  with  the  resources  and  values 
that  the  land  designation  is  intended  to  protect. 

IV.21.2.4  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan  and  General 
Conservation  Plan 

The  NCCP  would  be  administered  by  the  California  Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife 
[CDFW]  and  would  apply  to  the  entire  Plan  Area.  The  GCP  would  be  administered  by  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (USFWS)  and  would  apply  to  nonfederal  lands,  a subset  of  the 
entire  Plan  Area. 

IV.21.2.4.1  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan 

The  impacts  of  renewable  energy  development  permitted  under  the  NCCP  would  be  the 
same  as  those  defined  for  the  Plan-wide  impacts,  including  the  typical  impacts  described  in 
Section  IV.21. 2,  and  for  each  alternative  described  below. 

IV.21. 2.4.2  General  Conservation  Plan 

The  types  of  impacts  resulting  from  renewable  energy  development  permitted  under  the 
GCP  would  be  the  same  as  those  defined  for  the  Plan-wide  impacts,  including  the  typical 
impacts  described  in  Section  IV.21. 2.  However,  the  locations  where  these  impacts  would 
occur  would  vary  by  alternative.  Any  differences  in  these  impacts  that  result  from  the 
locational  differences  are  described  for  each  alternative. 
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IV.21.3  Impact  Analysis  by  Alternative 

The  following  sections  present  impact  analyses  for  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  Preferred 
Alternative,  and  Alternatives  1 through  4. 

IV.21.3.1  No  Action  Alternative 

IV.21.3.1.1  Impacts  Within  the  Entire  Plan  Area  in  No  Action  Alternative 

The  No  Action  Alternative  assumes  the  state's  renewable  energy  goals  would  be  achieved 
absent  the  DRECP  and  that  renewable  energy,  transmission  development,  and  mitigation 
for  such  projects  in  the  Plan  Area  would  occur  on  a project-by-project  basis  in  a pattern 
consistent  with  past  and  ongoing  renewable  energy  and  transmission  projects. 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  noise  impacts  of  future  renewable  energy  development 
are  estimated  to  be  consistent  with  current  development  patterns  and  technology  mix, 
which  emphasize: 

• Solar  development  in  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains  and  Imperial 
Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subareas;  wind  development  in  the  ecoregion  subarea  of 
West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes;  and  geothermal  in  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  eco- 
region subarea. 

• One  new  transmission  line  from  Imperial  Substation  to  Sycamore  Substation  in 
San  Diego. 

• Solar  Programmatic  Environmental  Statement  [Solar  PEIS)  Variance  Lands  would 
be  available  for  development,  as  would  other  lands;  there  would  be  no  Future 
Assessment  Areas  (FAAs)  or  Special  Analysis  Areas  (SAAs). 

• Conservation  would  be  contained  in  existing  protected  lands  [Legislatively  and 
Legally  Protected  Lands  [LLPAs])  and  existing  areas  managed  by  BLM  for  the 
conservation  of  resource  values  [existing  Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern 
[ACECs]  or  wilderness  areas). 

IV.21.3.1. 1.1  Impacts  and  Mitigation  for  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development 
in  No  Action  Alternative 

Noise  impacts  from  solar  and  ground-mounted  distributed  generation,  wind,  geothermal 
and  transmission  would  occur  within  each  ecoregion  subarea.  The  No  Action  Alternative 
has  no  defined  Development  Focus  Areas  [DFAs),  but  its  available  development  lands 
amount  to  9,781,700  acres.  The  No  Action  Alternative  is  assumed  to  result  in  a total  of 
122,000  acres  of  permanent  ground  disturbance  from  development  of  renewable 
generation  projects. 
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Impacts 

Impact  NV-1:  Plan  components  would  generate  noise  that  would  adversely  affect 
sensitive  receptors. 

The  No  Action  Alternative  for  the  DRECP  encompasses  all  renewable  energy  development 
on  federal  and  nonfederal  lands  within  the  Plan  Area.  The  integrated  No  Action  Alternative 
map  in  Volume  11,  Figure  II. 2-1,  shows  potential  development  areas  under  the  No  Action 
Alternative,  and  Table  II. 2-7  summarizes  the  acreage  of  areas  available  for  renewable  energy 
and  transmission  development  under  the  No  Action  Alternative.  Most  of  the  areas  available 
are  in  Imperial  and  San  Bernardino  counties. 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative  the  state's  renewable  energy  goals  would  be  achieved 
absent  the  DRECP  and  renewable  energy,  transmission  development,  and  mitigation  for 
such  projects  in  the  Plan  Area  would  occur  on  a project-by-project  basis  in  a pattern  con- 
sistent with  past  and  ongoing  renewable  energy  and  transmission  projects.  Due  to  the 
noise  levels  associated  with  construction  and  operation,  noise  impacts  at  adjacent  proper- 
ties or  habitat  would  be  common.  Noise  impacts  from  renewable  projects  can  typically  be 
reduced  through  compliance  with  local  laws  and  regulations  and  the  implementation  of 
project  level  noise  mitigation  including  but  not  limited  to  noise  barriers,  equipment  selec- 
tion, and  site  design.  Specific  mitigation  would  be  identified  as  part  of  the  project-level 
environmental  review  when  specific  renewable  energy  projects  are  proposed. 

Construction  and  Decommissioning  Impacts 

An  estimate  of  potential  noise  impacts  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  can  be  correlated  to 
the  estimates  of  temporary  and  long-term  impacts  from  renewable  energy  projects  within 
each  ecoregion  subarea.  The  anticipated  noise  impacts  from  technology-specific 
developments  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  are  provided  in  the  following  discussions. 

Solar.  In  addition  to  the  construction  activities  discussed  in  Section  IV.2 1.2.1,  construction 
activities  for  solar  development  would  include  the  following: 

Meteorological  Stations:  Solar  projects  would  include  the  installation  of  temporary 
meteorological  stations  prior  to  construction  of  the  main  components  of  a solar  energy 
facility.  These  meteorological  towers  would  assess  the  generation  potential  of  a project 
site.  The  number  of  towers  depends  on  the  size  of  the  project  terrain,  although  typically 
there  would  be  two  to  four  towers.  It  was  assumed  that  meteorological  stations  would  be 
265-foot-tall,  self-supporting  monopole  structures  with  an  assumed  permanent 
disturbance  footprint  of  900  square  feet  (0.02  acre).  Construction  equipment  used  to  erect 
these  towers  could  include  cranes,  drills,  pile  drivers,  bulldozers,  loaders,  and  concrete 
trucks.  If  pile  driving  is  not  required,  construction-generated  noise  levels  would  average 
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approximately  80  dBA  Leq  50  feet  from  the  center  of  equipment  activity.  If  pile  driving  is 
required,  average  hourly  noise  levels  would  be  approximately  88  dBA  Leq  at  50  feet  from 
the  impact  point  of  the  hammer  and  pile. 

Foundations:  Depending  on  the  technology,  solar  facilities  may  require  relatively  flat  sites, 
which  may  require  substantial  grading.  Thus,  grubbing,  clearing,  and  site  grading  is 
assumed  across  the  entirety  of  an  area  required  for  solar  generation  facilities  [solar  arrays, 
troughs,  mirror  towers,  etc.).  Equipment  used  to  construct  foundations  would  include 
bulldozers,  excavators,  loaders,  and  concrete  trucks.  This  type  of  equipment  and  activity 
would  typically  generate  noise  levels  between  74  dB  to  88  dB  Lmax  at  50  feet  or 
approximately  83  dBA  Leq  at  50  feet  from  the  center  of  the  equipment  activity.  If  pile 
drivers  are  used  for  foundations,  construction  generated  noise  levels  are  calculated  to  be 
approximately  88  dBA  Leq  at  50  feet  from  the  pile  impact  point. 

Evaporation  Ponds:  Concentrated  solar  power  projects  may  require  the  construction  of 
cooling  evaporation  ponds  as  part  of  the  cooling  structures.  Construction  of  the 
evaporation  ponds  would  typically  be  done  with  bulldozers,  loaders,  and  graders,  and  is 
anticipated  to  generate  noise  levels  of  approximately  83  dBA  Leq  from  the  center  of  the 
active  equipment. 

Wind.  In  addition  to  the  construction  activities  discussed  in  Section  IV.2 1.2.1,  construction 
activities  for  wind  development  would  include  the  following: 

Meteorological  Stations:  Temporary  meteorological  stations  would  be  required  for  wind 
energy  developments.  As  a worst  case,  it  was  assumed  that  meteorological  stations  would 
be  328-foot-tall,  self-supporting  monopole  structures  with  an  assumed  long-term  distur- 
bance footprint  of  900  square  feet  [0.02  acre).  Permanent  meteorological  stations  are 
anticipated  to  be  collocated  with  the  wind  turbines.  Construction  equipment  used  to  erect 
the  temporary  towers  could  include  cranes,  pile  drivers,  bulldozers,  loaders,  and  concrete 
trucks.  If  pile  driving  is  not  required,  construction-generated  noise  levels  would  average 
approximately  80  dBA  Leq  50  feet  from  the  center  of  equipment  activity.  If  pile  driving  is 
required,  average  hourly  noise  levels  would  be  approximately  88  dBA  Leq  at  50  feet  from 
the  impact  point  of  the  hammer  and  pile. 

Blasting:  Depending  on  local  geological  conditions,  explosive  blasting  for  wind  turbine 
foundations  might  be  needed.  Blasting  would  create  a compressional  wave  in  the  air  [air 
blast  overpressure)  and  the  audible  portion  would  be  noise.  Blasting  would  generate  the 
maximum  noise  levels  of  approximately  95  dBA  Lmax  or  74  dBA  Leq. 

Staging/Laydown  Area:  At  each  turbine  site,  vegetation  clearance  and  grading  would  be 
required  to  prepare  the  ground  for  heavy  lifting  cranes  and  transport  vehicles.  Typically,  an 
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area  of  about  3 acres  is  cleared,  within  which  the  ground  is  compacted  and  stabilized  to 
enable  the  use  of  heavy  lifting  cranes.  Construction  equipment  would  typically  include 
bulldozers,  loaders,  graders,  and  ground  compactors,  and  would  generate  noise  levels  of 
approximately  83  dBA  Leq. 

Geothermal.  In  addition  to  the  construction  activities  discussed  in  Section  1V.2 1.2.1, 
construction  activities  for  geothermal  development  would  include  the  following: 

Well  Field  Facilities:  Well  fields  consist  of  multiple  injection  and  production  wells  situated 
on  concrete  pads  that  hold  all  the  equipment  necessary  to  operate  a well.  Geothermal  pro- 
duction fluid  pipelines  and  injection  fluid  pipelines  run  throughout  the  well  field  to 
circulate  steam  and  fluids  between  the  well  field  and  the  generation  site.  Drilling  associated 
with  well  fields  would  generate  noise  levels  of  approximately  85  dBA  Leq  at  50  feet  from  the 
center  of  equipment.  Well  head  and  pipeline  construction  would  involve  a welder  truck  and 
cranes.  These  activities  would  generate  noise  levels  of  approximately  80  dBA  Leq  at  50  feet. 

Transmission.  In  addition  to  the  construction  activities  discussed  in  Section  IV.21.2.1, 
construction  activities  for  transmission  development  would  include  the  following: 

Pole  Placement:  Construction  activities  associated  with  the  pole  and  tower  placement  or 
replacement  and  conductor  and  cable  installation  would  be  temporary  in  nature  and  would 
not  result  in  a long-term  increase  in  noise  levels.  Pole  placement  would  require  the  use  of 
cranes,  mounted  augur  drills,  and  depending  on  the  size  of  the  poles  used,  pile  drivers.  The 
maximum  intermittent  noise  level  expected  during  pole  and  tower  replacement  and  con- 
ductor and  cable  installation — without  pile  driving — would  be  82  dBA  at  approximately  50 
feet.  If  pile  driving  is  required,  pile  driving  of  poles  would  generate  noise  levels  of  approxi- 
mately 88  dBA  Leq  at  50  feet. 

Operation  and  Maintenance  Impacts 

Renewable  energy  technologies  and  transmission  would  result  in  long-term  impacts  due  to 
operational  and  maintenance  activities  under  the  No  Action  Alternative.  In  addition  to  the 
typical  impacts  from  renewable  energy  developments  discussed  in  Section  1V.2 1.2.1,  the 
anticipated  noise  impacts  from  technology-specific  developments  are  provided  in  the 
following  discussions. 

Solar.  Typical  noise  sources  associated  with  solar  facilities  operations  and  maintenance 
include  employee  vehicles  accessing  the  site,  power  inverters,  tracking  motors  on 
individual  panels,  and  maintenance  of  the  panels,  such  as  cleaning  and  repair.  Based  on  a 
review  of  noise  assessments  prepared  for  solar  development  projects  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, a typical  power  inverter  generates  66  dBA  Leq  measured  at  a distance  of  50  feet 
without  an  enclosure.  The  tracking  motors  that  tilt  an  array  of  panels  typically  generate 
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38  dBA  Leq  at  50  feet.  Maintenance,  panel  washing,  and  cleaning  of  the  facility  generate 
approximately  76  dBA  Leq  at  50  feet.  Because  solar  facilities  operations  and  maintenance 
requires  a low  number  of  employees,  increased  traffic  noise  associated  with  employees 
would  be  negligible. 

Concentrated  solar  power  technologies  (parabolic  trough  and  power  tower]  generally 
require  additional  equipment,  such  as  small-scale  boilers  and  cooling  towers,  which  would 
create  additional  noise  sources.  Other  sources  may  include  space-heating  boilers  and 
diesel-fueled  emergency  power  generators  or  emergency  fire-water  pump  engines  (typic- 
ally operating  only  a few  minutes  per  month  for  preventive  maintenance  purposes).  Noise 
levels  from  these  sources  would  be  similar  to  light  industrial  noise  levels  (80  to  85  dBA  Leq 
at  50  feet);  however,  these  sources  are  well-documented,  and  the  industry  has  developed 
effective  methods  for  reducing  noise  levels  at  the  source  to  comply  with  local  noise  stand- 
ards. These  sources  are  typically  placed  within  structures  or  enclosures. 

No  solar  projects  are  anticipated  for  the  Panamint  Death  Valley,  Pinto  Lucerne  Valley  and 
Eastern  Slopes,  or  Piute  Valley  and  Sacramento  Mountains  ecoregion  subareas;  therefore, 
there  are  no  expected  noise  impacts  from  solar  projects  in  these  ecoregion  subareas. 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  solar  energy  projects  would  occur  within  the  following 
ecoregion  subareas;  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains,  Kingston  and  Funeral  Moun- 
tains, Mojave  and  Silurian  Valley,  Owens  River  Valley,  Providence  and  Bullion  Mountains, 
and  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes.  Approximately  108,000  acres  of  long-term  ground 
conversion  would  potentially  occur  within  these  ecoregion  subareas.  Any  solar 
development  would  result  in  impacts  described  in  Section  IV.2 1.2.1,  Typical  Impacts 
Common  to  All  Alternatives.  The  degree  of  impact  would  depend  on  the  location  of 
sensitive  receptors  relative  to  a project  site,  size,  and  acres  disturbed  for  development. 

Wind.  In  addition  to  operation  noise  sources  common  to  all  renewable  energy  sources,  wind 
development  includes  large  turbines  that  would  be  the  noise  sources  of  primary  concern. 

Turbines:  Wind  turbines  generate  two  types  of  noise:  aerodynamic  and  mechanical.  The  sig- 
nificance of  a turbine's  noise  impact  is  a combination  of  both.  The  blades  passing  through 
the  air  generate  aerodynamic  noise,  and  the  turbine's  internal  gears  and  components  gene- 
rate mechanical  noise.  Large-scale  turbines  used  by  utilities  are  insulated  to  prevent 
mechanical  noise  from  proliferating  outside  the  nacelle  (cover  housing)  or  tower.  Smaller 
residential  turbines  are  more  likely  to  produce  noticeable  mechanical  noise  due  to  inade- 
quate insulation.  The  magnitude  of  aerodynamic  noise  is  related  to  the  ratio  of  the  blade  tip 
speed  to  wind  speed  and  corresponds  to  the  generation  of  power. 
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Recent  improvements  in  mechanical  design  of  large  wind  turbines  have  resulted  in  signifi- 
cantly reduced  mechanical  noise  from  both  broadband  and  pure  tones.  Thus,  the  noise 
emission  from  modern  wind  turbines  is  dominated  by  broadband  aerodynamic  noise,  and 
the  wind  turbine  sound  level  is  primarily  a function  of  wind  speed. 

Depending  on  the  turbine  model  and  the  wind  speed,  aerodynamic  noise  can  generate  a 
whooshing  or  pulsing  effect.  Most  noise  radiates  perpendicular  to  the  blades'  rotation. 
However,  since  turbines  rotate  to  face  the  wind,  they  may  radiate  noise  in  different  direc- 
tions each  day.  Wind  turbines  generate  broadband  noise  with  frequency  components  from 
20  hertz  to  3.6  kilohertz.  The  frequency  components  vary  with  pitch  of  the  blade  and  wind 
and  blade  speed.  The  “swish-swish"  sound  is  the  high-frequency  noise  of  blade  tip  turbulence; 
it  does  not  contain  low  frequencies.  Large  variable-speed  wind  turbines  often  rotate  at 
slower  speeds  in  low  winds  and  increase  in  higher  winds  until  the  limiting  rotor  speed  is 
reached.  This  results  in  much  quieter  operation  in  low  winds  than  comparable  constant- 
speed  wind  turbines. 

As  the  turbines  typically  operate  both  during  the  daytime  and  at  night,  the  impacts  of  tur- 
bine noise  are  typically  based  on  the  change  in  the  lowest  nighttime  ambient  noise  levels. 
However,  wind  generates  noise  due  to  interactions  between  wind  and  vegetation,  which 
dominates  and  determines  the  existing  ambient  noise  levels.  While  several  factors  influence 
the  sound  level  generated  by  wind  flowing  over  vegetation,  the  total  magnitude  of  wind- 
generated noise  depends  more  on  the  size  of  the  windward  surface  of  the  vegetation  than 
the  foliage  density  (Fegeant  1999].  Thus,  whether  a wind  turbine  exceeds  the  background 
sound  level  will  depend  on  how  much  the  ambient  noise  level  varies  with  wind  speed. 

Favorable  conditions  for  sound  propagation  can  typically  occur  on  a clear  night  when  the 
temperature  increases  and  a temperature  inversion  is  created,  which  forces  sound  to 
refract  or  bend  downward  [i.e.,  the  sound  of  the  turbine  will  carry  farther].  This  condition 
would  typically  occur  only  at  lower  wind  speeds;  that  is,  less  than  9 feet  per  second,  as 
stronger  winds  reduce  the  effect  of  an  inversion.  Modern  wind  turbines  have  a required 
operational  minimum  wind  speed  requirement  of  about  8 to  13  feet  per  second;  thus, 
increased  noise  propagation  associated  with  temperature  inversion  is  anticipated  to  be 
minimal  in  most  operations.  The  exception  would  be  in  sheltered  valleys  with  relatively 
low  ambient  noise  levels.  However,  the  effects  of  wind  speed  on  noise  propagation  would 
generally  dominate  over  those  of  temperature  gradient. 

Whether  the  turbine  noise  is  intrusive  depends  not  only  on  its  distribution  of  amplitude 
and  frequency,  but  also  on  the  background  noise,  which  varies  with  the  level  of  human  and 
animal  activities  and  meteorological  conditions  (primarily  wind  speed].  While  there  is  no 
uniform  standard  for  regulating  noise  from  wind  turbines  and  there  is  no  common  noise 
level  for  wind  turbines,  setbacks  of  1,800  feet  or  greater  from  local  residences  and  habitat 
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containing  threatened  or  endangered  noise-sensitive  species  may  avoid  the  need  for  detailed 
studies.  This  distance  would  be  refined  based  on  make,  model,  and  acoustic  package  of  specific 
wind  turbines  and  the  applicable  regulation  and  detailed  noise  propagation  modeling. 

Wind  energy  projects  are  anticipated  in  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  and  the  West  Mojave 
and  Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  subareas.  Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  noise  impacts 
from  wind  projects  would  occur  in  these  two  ecoregion  subareas. 

Geothermal.  Typical  noise  sources  associated  with  geothermal  facilities  operations  and 
maintenance  include  the  turbine/generators  and  the  cooling  towers  and  various  secondary 
noise  sources  including  pumps  and  equipment  associated  with  the  crystallizer  and 
separator.  Operational  noise  levels  of  the  existing  geothermal  facility  in  Imperial  County 
were  recorded  at  70  dBA  Lgq  at  approximately  100  feet  [AECOM  2008). 

In  addition  to  operation  noise  associated  with  the  main  facilities,  noise  is  also  generated 
during  ongoing  drilling  operations,  which  would  be  similar  to  noise  generated  under 
construction  and  exploration,  although  longer  durations  of  the  noise  related  to  the  well 
drilling  would  be  expected.  In  addition,  construction  of  injection  wells  and  sump  pits  would 
increase  local  noise  in  the  short-term  impacts. 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  geothermal  projects  are  anticipated  in  the  Imperial 
Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea. 

Transmission.  Noise  would  be  generated  from  the  maintenance  of  the  linear  facilities  (i.e., 
fiber  optic  cable).  Operations  noise  from  transmission  facilities  would  consist  of  noise 
associated  with  substations:  transformer  noise  and  switchgear  noise.  Each  has  a character- 
istic noise  spectrum  and  pattern  of  occurrence. 

Transformers:  Substations  usually  generate  steady  noise  from  the  operation  of  transformers 
and  the  cooling  fans  and  oil  pumps  needed  to  cool  the  transformer  during  periods  of  high 
electrical  demand.  With  all  auxiliary  cooling  fans  operating,  the  worst-case  noise  level  from 
the  transformers  at  full  load  is  predicted  to  be  no  more  than  66  dBA  at  3 feet  away  from  the 
equipment.  Typically,  transformers  are  located  near  the  center  of  the  substation  footprint. 
Due  to  the  typical  distance  to  the  nearest  noise-sensitive  receivers,  transformer-generated 
noise  would  not  be  audible  over  ambient  noise  levels. 

Switchgear:  Switchgear  noise  is  generated  by  the  operation  of  circuit  breakers  used  to  break 
high-voltage  connections.  An  arc  formed  between  the  separating  contacts  has  to  be  "blown 
out"  using  a blast  of  high-pressure  gas.  The  resultant  noise  is  impulsive  in  character  (i.e., 
loud  and  of  very  short  duration). 
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Circuit  breaker  noise  occurs  only  very  occasionally  and  not  during  normal  operations.  Circuit 
breaker  noise  would  only  occur  to  protect  the  grid  in  an  unusual  event,  such  as  a lightning 
strike.  A circuit  breaker  can  generate  maximum  instantaneous  noise  levels  [over  approxi- 
mately 6 milliseconds)  on  the  order  of  90  dBA  Lmax  at  65  feet,  which  is  approximately 
equivalent  to  50  dBA  Leq  at  50  feet. 

Impact  NV-2:  Plan  components  would  generate  ground-borne  vibrations  that  adversely 
affect  sensitive  receptors. 

Renewable  energy  technologies  and  transmission  would  generate  vibrations  during  construc- 
tion from  the  movement  of  heavy  equipment,  earth  movement,  drilling,  pile  driving,  rock 
breaking,  and  explosives  blasting. 

Construction  activities  produce  varying  degrees  of  ground  vibration,  depending  on  the 
equipment  and  methods  employed.  While  ground  vibrations  from  typical  construction 
activities  rarely  reach  levels  high  enough  to  cause  damage  to  structures,  special 
consideration  must  be  made  when  sensitive  or  historic  land  uses  are  near  the 
construction  site.  Ground-borne  vibration  generated  by  construction  projects  is  usually 
highest  during  pile  driving,  soil  compacting,  jackhammering,  and  demolition-related 
activities;  with  the  exception  of  these  sources,  vibrations  are  well  below  the  levels  of 
concern  at  distances  ranging  beyond  65  feet.  Vibrations  generated  by  sources  such  as  pile 
drivers,  soil  tampers,  jackhammers,  and  explosives  are  typically  below  a level  of  concern 
at  distances  ranging  beyond  200  feet. 

Some  renewable  energy  technologies  would  generate  vibrations  during  operation. 
Experience  at  renewable  energy  facilities  demonstrates  a low  probability  for  ground-borne 
induced  vibration  impacts  to  surrounding  land  uses  associated  with  solar  PV  developments 
or  transmission  projects.  However,  wind,  geothermal,  and  solar  thermal  include  the  use  of 
high-speed  rotating  mechanical  equipment,  including  turbines  and  generators,  during 
operation  and  have  the  potential  to  be  sources  of  ground-borne  vibrations.  An  imbalance  in 
a turbine  would  generate  ground  vibration  in  the  vicinity  of  the  equipment.  Mechanical 
equipment  typically  used  is  well-balanced  and  designed  to  avoid  substantial  vibration 
levels  throughout  the  life  of  the  project.  In  addition,  vibration-monitoring  systems  are 
usually  installed  in  the  equipment  to  ensure  that  the  equipment  remains  balanced.  The 
ongoing  monitoring  along  with  the  typical  distances  between  the  power  blocks  and  the 
nearest  sensitive  receptors  (typically  on  the  order  of  a half-mile  or  more  for  renewable 
energy),  as  well  as  the  characteristics  of  the  buildings  surrounding  turbine  generators, 
would  control  vibration  such  that  vibrations  above  the  threshold  of  detectability  would  not 
be  generated  beyond  the  project  boundary.  However,  project-specific  impacts  of  renewable 
energy  development  and  vibration  sources  will  be  assessed  during  the  permitting  process 
and  in  supplemental  site-specific  CEQA/NEPA  documents. 
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Impact  NV-3:  Plan  components  would  generate  noise  or  ground-borne  vibration  levels 
in  conflict  with  local  standards. 

Renewable  energy  technologies  and  transmission  would  result  in  noise  and  vibration 
impacts  from  construction  and  operation,  which  would  potentially  conflict  with  local  stand- 
ards. Local  standards  usually  allow  limited  noise  from  daytime  construction  activities,  and 
the  potential  for  operational  and  maintenance  noise  to  create  land  use  conflicts  would  only 
occur  for  particular  sites  unable  to  provide  sufficient  setbacks  between  the  renewable 
energy  project  and  sensitive  areas.  As  such,  sources  of  noise  or  vibration  that  operate  at 
night  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  sensitive  areas  would  be  the  most  likely  to  conflict 
with  local  standards.  Conflicts  with  local  noise  ordinances  or  vibration  standards  under  the 
No  Action  Alternative  would  be  an  impact  on  these  communities.  Project-specific  impacts 
of  noise  and  vibration  and  potential  land  use  conflicts  will  be  assessed  during  the  permitting 
process  and  in  supplemental  site-specific  CEQA/NEPA  documents. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Existing  laws  and  regulations  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  renewable  energy  development 
projects  in  the  absence  of  the  DRECP.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  111.  Although  federal  and  state  laws  identify  the  hazards  of  noise,  limits  on 
noise  and  vibration  are  largely  enforced  by  the  local  jurisdictions  as  follows: 

• Local  regulations  limit  the  duration  of  construction  activities  and  the  time  construc- 
tion activities  are  allowed  in  daytime  hours.  Typically,  construction  activities  are 
only  allowed  between  the  hours  of  7:00  a.m.  and  7:00  p.m. 

• Local  regulations  limit  the  noise  levels  from  construction  activities.  Construction 
noise  levels  are  typically  limited  to  75  dBA  Leq  or  less  at  noise-sensitive  receptors. 

• Local  regulations  include  noise  level  limitation  between  properties.  These  limita- 
tions are  usually  based  on  the  land  use  zone  and  the  time  of  day  with  greatest  pro- 
tections provided  for  residential  uses  at  night.  Typical  noise  level  limits  are  45  to  60 
dBA  Leq  for  noise-sensitive  uses  [such  as  residential,  institutional,  medical,  etc.),  60 
to  70  dBA  Leq  for  office  and  other  commercial  land  uses,  and  greater  than  70  dBA  Leq 
for  industrial  and  non-noise-sensitive  land  uses. 

• The  Solar  PEIS  includes  numerous  design  features  [Appendix  W)  that  would  reduce 
the  potential  impacts  on  the  acoustic  environment  from  solar  energy  development 
on  BLM  lands,  including  measures  for  early-phase  consultation  to  identify  existing 
ambient  levels  and  potentially  sensitive  receptors  [Appendix  W design  feature 
Nl-1)  and  to  control  or  minimize  noise  impacts  to  surrounding  properties  and 
habitat  during  siting,  design,  and  construction  [Appendix  W design  feature  N2-1). 
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• The  Solar  PEIS  also  includes  design  features  [Appendix  W,  N3-1  and  N4-1)  to 
control  and  minimize  noise  impacts  on  surrounding  properties  and  habitat  from 
operation,  maintenance,  reclamation,  and  decommissioning  of  solar  energy 
development  on  BLM  lands. 

Mitigation 

Noise  mitigation  that  has  been  adopted  for  approved  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
development  projects  is  likely  to  be  the  same  as  mitigation  that  would  be  applied  in  the 
future  under  the  No  Action  Alternative.  Typical  mitigation  measures  include  setbacks  and 
buffers,  noise  barriers,  equipment  selection,  and  site  design  to  reduce  noise  impacts. 

Typical  Mitigation  Measures  Common  to  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission: 

1.  Conduct  noise  measurements  to  assess  the  existing  background  ambient  sound 
levels  both  within  and  outside  the  project  site  and  compare  these  with  the 
anticipated  noise  levels  proposed  at  the  facility.  The  ambient  measurement 
protocols  of  all  affected  land  management  agencies  shall  be  considered  and 
utilized.  Nearby  residences  and  likely  sensitive  human  and  wildlife  receptor 
locations  shall  be  identified. 

2.  Limit  noisy  activities  [including  blasting  and  pile  driving]  to  the  least  noise-sensitive 
times  of  day  [weekdays  only  between  7:00  a.m.  and  7:00  p.m.). 

3.  All  equipment  should  have  sound-control  devices  no  less  effective  than  those  provided 
on  the  original  equipment.  Muffle  and  maintain  all  construction  equipment  used. 

4.  If  blasting  or  other  noisy  activities  are  required  during  the  construction  period, 
notify  nearby  residents  in  advance. 

5.  Locate  all  stationary  construction  equipment  [i.e.,  compressors  and  generators  as 
far  as  practicable  from  nearby  residences  and  other  sensitive  receptors. 

6.  Locate  permanent  sound-generating  facilities  [e.g.,  compressors,  pumps)  away  from 
residences  and  other  sensitive  receptors.  In  areas  of  known  conflicts,  consider 
installing  acoustic  screening. 

7.  Where  feasible,  incorporate  low-noise  systems,  such  as  ventilation  systems,  pumps, 
generators,  compressors,  and  fans. 

8.  Whenever  feasible,  schedule  different  noisy  activities  [e.g.,  blasting  and  earthmoving) 
to  occur  at  the  same  time  since  additional  sources  of  noise  generally  do  not  add  a 
significant  amount  of  noise.  That  is,  less-frequent  noisy  activities  would  be  less 
annoying  than  frequent  less-noisy  activities. 
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9.  To  the  extent  practicable,  route  heavy  truck  traffic  supporting  construction  activities 
away  from  residences  and  other  sensitive  receptors. 

Typical  Mitigation  Measures  for  Solar  Energy: 

1.  Schedule  maintenance  activities,  such  as  panel  washing,  to  minimize  disruption  to 
adjacent  residents  and  habitat. 

2.  Locate  transformer  and  inverter  packages  centrally  within  the  project. 

3.  Orient  inverter  ventilation  fans  toward  the  center  of  the  project  site  and  away  from 
project  boundaries. 

4.  Require  a minimum  300-foot  setback  from  project  boundaries  for  all  noise  generat- 
ing equipment  and  internal  roadways. 

5.  Install  transformers  with  reduced  flux  density,  which  generate  noise  levels  as  much 
as  10  to  20  dB  lower  than  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  Association  [NEMA] 
standard  values,  or  use  barrier  walls,  partial  enclosures,  or  full  enclosures  to  shield 
or  contain  transformer  noise. 

Typical  Mitigation  Measures  for  Wind  Energy: 

1.  Require  a minimum  1,800-foot  setback  between  all  wind  turbines  and  occupied 
structures,  and  require  site-specific  acoustical  studies  before  locating  new  wind 
turbines  within  3,000  feet  of  an  occupied  structure. 

2.  Wind  turbine  blade  tip  speed  will  be  limited,  10  meters  per  second  or  less,  to  reduce 
noise  in  high  wind  events. 

Typical  Mitigation  Measures  for  Geothermal  Energy: 

1.  The  project  will  prepare  a noise  control  program.  The  noise  control  program  shall 
be  used  to  reduce  employee  exposure  to  high  noise  levels  from  geothermal 
operations  and  to  comply  with  applicable  OSHA  and  Cal/OSHA  standards. 

2.  The  project  will  equip  steam  blow  piping  with  a temporary  silencer  that  quiets  the 
noise  of  steam  blows  to  no  greater  than  74  dBA  measured  at  a distance  of  100  feet. 

3.  Prior  to  the  first  steam  blow,  the  project  will  notify  residences  within  500  feet  of  the 
facility  property  line  of  the  scheduled  testing.  The  notification  may  be  in  the  form  of 
a letter  to  the  residence,  a telephone  call,  a flier  or  other  effective  means.  The  notifi- 
cation will  include  a description  of  the  purpose  and  nature  of  the  steam  blow,  the 
proposed  schedule,  the  expected  sound  levels,  and  the  explanation  that  it  is  a one- 
time operation  and  not  a part  of  normal  plant  operations. 
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4.  Following  the  project  first  achieving  a sustained  output  of  80%  or  greater  of  rated 
capacity,  the  project  owner  will  conduct  a noise  survey  to  identify  potential  noise 
impacts  from  the  facility.  The  survey  results  will  be  used  to  determine  the  magnitude 
of  noise  exposure  at  surrounding  properties. 

5.  Drilling  activities  will  not  be  allowed  after  7:00  p.m.  or  before  7:00  a.m.  on  any 
weekday  and  will  not  be  allowed  on  weekends  or  holidays. 

IV.21.3.1.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design  in  the  No  Action  Alternative 

The  No  Action  Alternative  has  no  reserve  design,  but  without  approval  of  one  of  the  action 
alternatives,  there  would  be  continued  protection  of  existing  LLPAs  like  wilderness  areas. 
Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  renewable  energy  projects  would  continue  to  be 
evaluated  and  approved  with  project-specific  mitigation  requirements. 

IV.21.3,1.2  Impacts  on  BLM  Lands  of  Existing  BLM  Land  Use  Plans  in  No 
Action  Alternative 

The  No  Action  Alternative  would  result  in  no  changes  to  BLM  land  use  plans.  Current  land 
use  restrictions  and  development  constraints,  including  requirements  of  the  BLM  Solar 
PEIS,  would  guide  construction  and  operation  of  renewable  energy  facilities.  Impacts  NV-1 
through  NV-3  would  occur,  and  mitigation  would  be  required  by  BLM  based  on  project-spe- 
cific analysis  and  NEPA  compliance. 

IV.21.3.1.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan  in  No 
Action  Alternative 

The  NCCP  would  apply  to  all  lands  within  the  Plan  Area.  In  the  absence  of  Plan  implementa- 
tion, the  NCCP  would  not  be  approved  and  no  incidental  take  permits  would  be  issued 
under  the  NCCP.  Projects  would  continue  to  be  considered  by  the  appropriate  lead  agency 
on  an  individual  basis.  The  impacts  that  would  occur  in  the  absence  of  the  NCCP  would  be 
the  same  as  those  described  in  Section  IV.21.3.1.1.1  (Plan-wide  analysis]. 

IV.21.3.1.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan  in  No  Action  Alternative 

As  described  in  Appendix  M,  the  GCP  would  apply  to  nonfederal  lands  in  the  Plan  Area.  In 
the  absence  of  Plan  implementation,  the  GCP  would  not  be  approved  and  no  incidental  take 
permits  would  be  issued  under  the  GCP.  Projects  would  continue  to  be  considered  by  the 
appropriate  lead  agency  on  an  individual  basis.  The  impacts  that  would  occur  in  the 
absence  of  the  GCP  would  be  the  same  as  those  described  in  Section  IV.21.3.1.1.1  (Plan- 
wide analysis),  but  would  be  specific  to  nonfederal  lands. 
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IV.21.3.1.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area  in  No  Action  Alternative 

IV.21. 3.1. 5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

To  convey  rene^vable  energy  from  the  Plan  Area  to  load  centers,  additional  transmission 
lines  would  be  required  outside  the  Plan  Area.  Under  all  alternatives,  these  lines  would  be 
in  existing  transmission  corridors  in  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  North  Palm  Springs-Riverside, 
and  the  Central  Valley. 

Impact  NV-1:  Plan  components  would  generate  noise  that  would  adversely  affect 
sensitive  receptors. 

Activities  associated  with  transmission  pole  and  tower  placement  or  replacement  and 
conductor  installation  would  be  temporary  and  would  not  result  in  a long-term  increase  in 
noise  levels.  Pole  and  tower  placement  would  require  graders  to  prepare  tower  sites  and,  if 
needed,  access  roads,  mounted  augur  drills  and  concrete  trucks  to  create  tower  founda- 
tions, trucks  to  deliver  materials,  and  cranes  to  install  tower  sections.  The  maximum 
intermittent  noise  level  expected  during  pole  and  tower  replacement  and  conductor  and 
cable  installation  would  be  82  dBA  at  approximately  50  feet. 

Once  in  operation,  occasional  vehicle  noise  would  be  generated  from  the  maintenance  and 
inspection  of  lines.  Substations  usually  generate  steady  noise  from  the  operation  of  trans- 
formers, switchgears,  and  circuit  breakers.  Fans  and  oil  pumps  needed  to  cool  transformers 
during  periods  of  high  electrical  demand  would  generate  noise  levels  typically  around 
65  dBA.  With  all  auxiliary  cooling  fans  operating,  the  worst-case  noise  level  from  the  transf- 
ormers at  full  load  is  predicted  to  be  no  more  than  66  dBA  at  3 feet  away  from  the  equipment. 
Typically,  transformers  are  located  near  the  center  of  the  substation  footprint.  Due  to  the 
typical  distance  to  the  nearest  noise-sensitive  receivers,  transformer-generated  noise  would 
not  be  audible  over  ambient  noise  levels.  Switchgear  noise  is  generated  by  the  operation  of 
circuit  breakers  used  to  break  high-voltage  connections.  An  arc  formed  between  the 
separating  contacts  has  to  be  "blown  out"  using  a blast  of  high-pressure  gas.  The  resultant 
noise  is  impulsive  in  character  (i.e.,  loud  and  of  very  short  duration].  Circuit  breaker  noise 
occurs  only  very  occasionally  and  not  during  normal  operations.  Circuit  breaker  noise 
would  only  occur  to  protect  the  grid  in  an  unusual  event,  such  as  a lightning  strike. 

None  of  these  operational  noise  sources  would  be  loud  enough  or  of  sufficient  duration  to 
create  adverse  noise  effects. 
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Impact  NV-2:  Plan  components  would  generate  ground-borne  vibrations  that  adversely 
affect  sensitive  receptors. 

Transmission  construction  activities  can  produce  varying  degrees  of  ground  vibration, 
depending  on  the  equipment  and  methods  employed.  Ground  vibrations  from  typical 
construction  activities  very  rarely  reach  levels  high  enough  to  cause  damage  to  structures. 
Ground-borne  vibration  generated  by  construction  projects  is  usually  highest  for  activities 
such  as  pile  driving,  soil  compacting,  jackhammering,  and  demolition-related  activities, 
none  of  which  are  typical  in  transmission  line  construction.  Vibration  levels  typically  are 
well  below  the  levels  of  concern  at  distances  ranging  beyond  65  feet. 

Impact  NV-3:  Plan  components  would  generate  noise  or  ground-borne  vibration  levels 
in  conflict  with  local  standards. 

Transmission  line  construction  would  result  in  noise  impacts  that  potentially  would  conflict 
with  local  standards.  When  specific  transmission  lines  are  proposed,  an  analysis  of  noise 
and  vibration  levels  for  potential  land  use  conflicts  would  be  completed  in  supplemental 
site-specific  CEQA/NEPA  documents. 

IV.21.3.1.5.2  Impacts  of  Existing  BLM  Land  Use  Plans  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Linder  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  existing  BLM  COCA  land  use  plan  would  continue  to  be 
implemented  on  COCA  lands.  Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  renewable  energy  projects 
would  still  be  developed  through  BLM's  existing  policies.  Noise  and  vibration  impacts  would 
be  of  the  types  described  in  Section  IV.21.2.1,  with  similar  mitigation  measures  being  included 
on  a case-by-case  basis. 

IV.213.1.6  CEQA  Significance  Determination:  No  Action  Alternative 

NV-1:  Plan  components  would  generate  noise  that  would  adversely  affect  sensitive 
receptors.  Development  of  renewable  energy  technologies  and  transmission  would  result 
in  noise  from  construction  vehicles  and  activities  and  from  operational  activities  and 
vehicles.  The  potential  for  a significant  noise  impact  exists  where  the  noise  of  a given 
project  plus  the  background  ambient  noise  level  may  exceed  the  background  by  more  than 
5 dBA  at  the  nearest  sensitive  receptor.  Impacts  depend  on  the  particular  site-specific 
background  ambient  noise  levels  and  the  distances  that  separate  sensitive  land  uses  from 
the  renewable  energy  development.  The  types  of  facilities  most  likely  to  adversely  affect 
receptors  are  concentrated  solar  power,  wind  turbines,  and  geothermal  technologies. 

In  each  project  vicinity,  for  example,  within  300  feet  of  solar  project  boundaries,  within 
1,800  feet  of  wind  turbines,  or  within  500  feet  of  geothermal  facilities,  receptors  could 
experience  a substantial  permanent  increase  in  ambient  noise  levels.  Mitigation  would 
normally  be  required  to  avoid  noise  levels  that  are  excessive  or  substantially  above  ambient 
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levels  (see  typical  mitigation  in  Section  IV.21.3.1.1.1).  Impact  NV-1  would  be  less  than 
significant  with  implementation  of  typical  mitigation. 

NV-2:  Plan  components  would  generate  ground-borne  vibrations  that  adversely  affect 
sensitive  receptors.  Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  development  of  the  renewable 
energy  technologies  and  transmission  would  cause  vibration  impacts  on  sensitive  receptors 
not  provided  a sufficient  setback  or  buffer  distance  from  activities.  Because  project-related 
vibration  would  not  be  generated  above  the  threshold  of  detectability  beyond  renewable 
energy  project  site  boundaries,  mitigation  would  not  be  required  to  avoid  excessive  vibration 
levels.  Impact  NV-2  would  be  less  than  significant. 

NV-3:  Plan  components  would  generate  noise  or  ground-borne  vibration  levels  in 
conflict  with  local  standards.  Development  of  renewable  energy  technologies  and  trans- 
mission would  result  in  noise  and  vibration  levels  that  could  potentially  conflict  with  local 
standards  under  the  No  Action  Alternative.  Local  standards  usually  allow  limited  noise 
from  daytime  construction  activities,  and  the  potential  for  operational  and  maintenance 
noise  to  create  land  use  conflicts  would  only  occur  for  particular  sites  unable  to  provide 
sufficient  setbacks  between  the  renewable  energy  project  and  sensitive  areas.  Mitigation 
would  normally  be  required  to  ensure  that  development  activities  occur  in  a manner  that 
avoids  causing  noise  or  vibration  levels  in  excess  of  local  standards  [see  typical  mitigation 
in  Section  IV.21.3.1.1.1].  Impact  NV-3  would  be  less  than  significant  with  mitigation. 

IV.21.3.2  Preferred  Alternative 

IV.21.3.2.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP: 

Preferred  Alternative 

The  primary  driver  of  the  configuration  of  the  Preferred  Alternative  is  balancing  biological 
and  nonbiological  resource  conflicts  (on  BLM  lands]  and  renewable  energy  goals.  Thus, 
under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the  DFAs  have  moderate  conflict  between  biological  and 
nonbiological  (on  BLM  lands]  resources  and  provide  moderate  development  flexibility.  The 
DFAs  are  concentrated  in  few  locations  with  some  smaller  DFAs  throughout  the  Plan  Area. 
Based  on  these  parameters,  the  DFAs  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  total  2,024,000  acres. 

The  Preferred  Alternative  results  in  long-term  ground  disturbance  of  144,000  acres  with 
118,000  acres  from  solar  projects  and  distributed  generation,  9,000  acres  from  wind  proj- 
ects, 17,000  acres  from  geothermal  projects  and  additional  acres  from  associated  transmis- 
sion, which  includes  substations  and  generator  tie  lines  (gen-ties]  within  the  Plan  Area. 
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IV.21.3.2.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

Impact  NV-1:  Plan  components  would  generate  noise  that  would  adversely  affect 
sensitive  receptors. 

The  Plan  components  associated  with  renewable  energy  technologies  and  transmission 
would  result  in  increases  in  both  short-  and  long-term  noise  levels  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
developments,  represented  by  ground  disturbance.  The  permanent  ground  disturbance  is 
estimated  to  be  144,000  acres  throughout  the  Plan  Area.  Therefore,  144,000  acres  would 
be  exposed  to  short-term  noise  impacts  from  construction  activities  and  long-term  noise 
impacts  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  The  Preferred  Alternative  covers  the  same  area  as 
the  No  Action  Alternative  and  would  be  subject  to  the  same  noise  standards  as  described 
for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.21. 3. 1.1.1.  Therefore,  as  with  the  No  Action 
Alternative,  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  under  the  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive would  require  mitigation  to  reduce  noise  impacts. 

Impact  NV-2:  Plan  components  would  generate  ground-borne  vibrations  that  adversely 
affect  sensitive  receptors. 

The  Plan  components  associated  with  renewable  energy  technologies  and  transmission 
would  cause  vibration  impacts  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  sensitive  receptors  not 
provided  a sufficient  setback  or  buffer  distance  from  activities.  Examples  of  these  impacts 
are  discussed  in  Impact  NV-2  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.21. 3. 1.1.1.  Typical 
vibration  levels  generated  during  development  of  renewable  energy  projects  and 
transmission  have  a low  probability  of  being  above  the  threshold  of  detectability  beyond 
the  project  boundary.  Therefore,  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  under 
the  Preferred  Alternative  would  not  require  mitigation  to  reduce  vibration  impacts. 

Impact  NV-3:  Plan  components  would  generate  noise  or  ground-borne  vibration  levels 
in  conflict  with  local  standards. 

Plan  components  from  the  renewable  energy  technologies  and  transmission  would  result 
in  noise  and  vibration  levels  that  could  potentially  conflict  with  local  standards  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative.  Sources  of  noise  or  vibration  that  operate  at  night  or  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  sensitive  areas  would  be  the  most  likely  to  conflict  with  local 
standards.  This  is  because  standards  usually  allow  limited  noise  from  daytime  construction 
activities,  and  the  potential  for  operational  and  maintenance  noise  to  create  land  use 
conflicts  would  only  occur  for  particular  sites  unable  to  provide  sufficient  setbacks 
between  the  renewable  energy  project  and  sensitive  areas.  Therefore,  renewable  energy 
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and  transmission  development  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  require  mitigation  to 
reduce  noise  and  vibration  impacts. 

Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

Study  Area  Lands  refer  to  three  categories  of  lands  shown  on  alternative  maps:  Future 
Assessment  Areas  (FAAs],  Special  Analysis  Areas  [SAAs]  and  DRECP  Variance  Lands. 

Future  Assessment  Areas.  Lands  within  FAAs  are  neither  reserve  lands  nor  DFAs;  they 
are  simply  areas  deferred  for  future  assessment.  The  future  assessment  will  determine 
their  suitability  for  renewable  energy  development  or  for  ecological  conservation.  If 
renewable  energy  development  occurs  on  FAA  lands,  a Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  would 
not  be  required.  FAAs  for  each  alternative  are  included  and  located  as  shown  in  Chapter 
IV.l,  Table  IV.1-2  and  in  Volume  II,  Figure  II.3-1.  The  FAAs  represent  areas  where 
renewable  energy  development  or  inclusion  to  the  reserve  design  could  be  implemented 
through  an  amendment  to  the  DRECP  but  additional  assessment  would  be  needed. 

Because  most  of  the  FAAs  are  presented  as  "undesignated  areas”  in  the  action  alternatives, 
there  would  be  no  difference  between  the  FAAs  in  the  Preferred  Alternative  except  that 
renewable  development  in  an  FAA  would  not  require  a BLM  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  so 
the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  location  were 
left  undesignated.  Development  of  the  FAAs  would  impact  noise  and  vibration  as  it  would 
within  DFAs. 

Special  Analysis  Areas.  Two  areas  are  defined  as  SAAs,  representing  areas  subject  to 
ongoing  analysis.  These  areas  [located  in  the  Silurian  Valley  and  just  west  of  Highway  395 
in  Kern  County)  have  high  value  for  renewable  energy  development,  ecological  and  cultural 
conservation,  and  recreation.  SAA  lands  are  expected  to  be  designated  in  the  Final  EIR/EIS 
as  either  DFAs  or  included  in  the  reserve  design. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  as  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  EIR/EIS  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered 
Activities  could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  plan  amendment. 
However,  development  of  renewable  energy  on  Variance  Lands  would  not  require  a BLM 
Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat 
simpler  than  if  the  location  were  left  undesignated.  Development  of  the  DRECP  Variance 
Lands  would  impact  noise  and  vibration  as  it  would  within  DFAs. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

The  implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well 
as  the  development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other 
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lands.  The  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development  covered  by  the  Plan  would  be 
lessened  in  several  ways.  First,  the  Plan  incorporates  Conservation  and  Management  Actions 
(CMAs)  for  each  alternative,  including  specific  biological  reserve  design  components  and 
LUPA  components.  In  addition,  the  implementation  of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations, 
and  standards  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  project  development.  Second,  if  significant 
impacts  would  still  result  after  implementation  of  CMAs  and  compliance  with  applicable 
laws  and  regulations,  then  specific  mitigation  measures  are  recommended  in  this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  [presented  in  Volume  II,  Section 
II. 3. 1.2]  defines  specific  actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  con- 
servation strategy  includes  a definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative.  While  the  CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM  lands  only,  this  analysis 
assumes  that  all  CMAs  would  be  applied  also  to  nonfederal  lands. 

The  following  biological  resource  CMAs  would  reduce  noise  impacts; 

AM-PW-13:  Implement  the  following  standard  practices  for  noise: 

• To  the  maximum  extent  feasible  locate  stationary  noise  sources  away  from  Covered 
Species  and  suitable  habitat. 

• Schedule  construction  activities  outside  of  sensitive  times  for  Covered  Species  [i.e., 
seasonal  restrictions). 

• Implement  engineering  controls  on  stationary  equipment,  buildings,  and  work  areas 
including  sound  insulation  and  noise  enclosures  to  reduce  the  average  noise  level. 

• Use  noise  controls  on  standard  construction  equipment  including  mufflers  to 
reduce  noise. 

• Measures  to  minimize  vehicle  and  construction  equipment  idling. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  III.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized 
for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.21. 3. 1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  mitigation  measures 
will  be  applied  to  further  reduce  some  of  the  DRECP's  adverse  impacts. 
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Mitigation  Measures  for  Impact  NV-1:  Plan  components  would  generate  noise  that 
would  adversely  affect  sensitive  receptors. 

NV-la  Protect  sensitive  receptors  from  noise.  Applicants  developing  renewable 

energy  facilities  and  transmission  systems  shall  demonstrate  that  the  follow- 
ing requirements  are  implemented: 

1.  New  renewable  energy  facilities  should  be  located  more  than  one-half 
mile  from  noise-sensitive  receptors,  including  residences,  churches, 
medical  care  facilities,  schools,  child  care  facilities,  public  parks,  public 
recreation  areas,  quiet  recreation  areas,  and  wildlife  or  wilderness  areas. 

2.  Applicants  should  take  measurements  to  assess  the  existing  background 
noise  levels  at  sites  and  compare  them  with  the  anticipated  noise  levels 
associated  with  the  project. 

3.  Applicants  should  prepare  a noise  monitoring  and  mitigation  plan 
including  designs  to  [a]  minimize  noise  impacts  to  noise-sensitive 
receptors,  limit  increases  to  less  than  a 5 to  10  dBA  increase  above 
ambient  levels,  and  not  exceed  local  noise  standards;  (b]  address 
project-generated  noise  impacts;  and  (c]  acquire  lands  to  serve  as 
buffers  around  the  proposed  facilities. 

NV-lb  Implement  noise  reduction  techniques.  Applicants  developing 

renewable  energy  facilities  and  transmission  systems  shall  implement 
the  following  requirements: 

1.  Limit  noisy  construction  activities  (including  truck  and  rail  deliveries,  pile 
driving,  and  blasting)  to  the  least  noise-sensitive  times  of  day  [such  as 
weekdays  only  between  7:00  a.m.  and  7:00  p.m.)  for  projects  near  resi- 
dential or  recreational  areas. 

2.  Consider  use  of  noise  barriers  such  as  berms  and  vegetation  to  limit 
ambient  noise  at  plant  property  lines,  especially  where  noise-sensitive 
receptors  may  be  present. 

3.  Ensure  all  project  equipment  has  the  appropriate  sound-control 
devices  and  shield-impact  tools.  Use  battery-powered  forklifts  and 
other  facility  vehicles  and  flashing  lights  instead  of  audible  backup 
alarms  on  mobile  equipment. 

4.  Locate  stationary  construction  equipment  (such  as  compressors  and  gen- 
erators) as  far  as  practical  from  nearby  residences. 
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5.  If  blasting  or  other  noisy  activities  are  required  during  the 
construction  period,  notify  nearby  residents  and  the  permitting 
agencies  24  hours  in  advance. 

6.  Properly  maintain  mufflers,  brakes,  and  all  loose  items  on  construction 
and  operation-related  vehicles  to  minimize  noise  and  ensure  safe  opera- 
tions. Operate  trucks  as  quietly  as  possible,  while  considering  local  condi- 
tions. Advise  about  downshifting  and  vehicle  operations  in  residential 
communities  to  keep  truck  noise  to  a minimum. 

7.  Install  mufflers  on  diesel  and  gas-driven  engine  air  coolers  and  exhaust 
stacks.  Equip  emergency  pressure  relief  valves  and  steam  blow-down 
lines  with  silencers  to  limit  noise  levels. 

8.  Contain  project  facilities  within  buildings  or  other  types  of  effective  noise 
enclosures,  when  necessary  and  feasible. 

9.  Employ  engineering  controls,  including  sound-insulated  equipment  and 
control  rooms,  to  reduce  the  average  noise  level  to  appropriate  levels  in 
normal  work  areas. 

NV-lc  Protect  residences  from  wind  turbine  noise.  Applicants  developing  wind 

energy  facilities  shall  demonstrate  that  the  proposed  wind  energy  conversion 
system  complies  with  setbacks  defined  by  the  lead  agency.  Minimum 
setbacks  are  generally  1,800  feet  from  each  generator  to  the  nearest 
receptor.  For  wind  energy  systems  that  would  occur  nearer  than  3,000  feet 
from  receptors  [including  habitable  dwellings),  acoustical  studies  shall  be 
prepared  to  demonstrate  compliance  with  local  standards. 

IV.21. 3.2. 1.2  Impacts  of  the  Reserve  Design 

The  reserve  design  would  set  aside  conservation  lands  and  prohibit  renewable  energy 
development  in  these  areas.  Because  no  development  would  occur  on  these  lands,  no  noise 
impacts  from  these  lands  would  affect  sensitive  receptors. 

IV.21.3.2.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  on  BLM  Land: 
Preferred  Alternative 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA  and  the  impacts 
of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 
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IV.21.3.2.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

Streamlining  renewable  energy  development  on  BLM  lands  within  the  DFAs  would  result  in 
the  same  types  of  impacts  as  described  in  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  and  the  same  mitigation 
measures  are  recommended  [see  Section  IV.21.3.2.1]. 

IV.21. 3. 2.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

The  Preferred  Alternative  LUPA  would  [1]  designate  new  National  Landscape  Conservation 
System  [NLCS]  lands;  [2}  designate  new  ACECs;  [3)  designate  new  and  expanded  Special 
Recreation  Management  Areas  [SRMAs);  [4]  define  buffer  corridors  along  National  Scenic 
and  Historic  Trails,  and  (5)  manage  lands  to  protect  wilderness  characteristics.  These 
changes  would  generally  limit  the  extent  of  future  development,  and  impacts  would  be 
avoided  where  possible,  minimized,  and/or  mitigated  to  the  extent  practicable. 

IV.21.3.2.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan: 

Preferred  Alternative 

The  analysis  of  Covered  Activities  under  the  NCCP  is  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of 
the  interagency  alternatives.  Reserve  design  features  and  other  conservation  actions  under 
the  NCCP  alternatives  represent  more  detailed  categories  of  the  reserve  design  under  the 
interagency  Plan-wide  alternatives.  These  NCCP  differences  in  reserve  design  features  do 
not  affect  nonbiological  resources  analyzed  in  this  document,  and  the  analysis  of  reserve 
design  and  Conservation  and  Management  Actions  under  the  NCCP  is  therefore  equivalent 
to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of  the  interagency  alternatives,  as  described  in  Section  IV.21.3.2.1. 

IV.21.3.2.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  similar  to  those  defined 
in  Section  IV.21.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur  on  nonfederal 
lands  only. 

IV.21.3.2.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.21.3.2.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  noise  and  vibration  impacts  caused  by  development  of  transmission  outside  the 
Plan  Area  would  be  the  same  under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  as  described 
for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.21. 3. 1.5,  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area  in 
No  Action  Alternative. 
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IV.21.3.2.5.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  Preferred  Alternative  would  result  in  changes  to  land  designations  under  the  CDCA 
Plan,  both  inside  and  outside  the  Plan  Area.  These  changes  would  generally  limit  the  extent 
of  future  development  and  impacts  would  be  avoided  where  possible,  minimized,  and/or 
mitigated  to  the  extent  practicable. 

ly. 21.3.2.6  CEQA  Significance  Determination  for  the  Preferred  Alternative 

NV-1:  Plan  components  would  generate  noise  that  would  adversely  affect  sensitive 
receptors.  Development  of  renewable  energy  technologies  and  transmission  would  result 
in  short-term  construction-related  activities  and  long-term  operation-related  activities  that 
increase  noise  levels  in  the  vicinity  of  each  project  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  The 
potential  for  a significant  noise  impact  exists  where  the  noise  of  a given  project  plus  the 
background  ambient  noise  level  may  exceed  the  background  by  more  than  5 dBA  at  the 
nearest  sensitive  receptor.  However,  impacts  depend  on  the  particular  site-specific 
background  ambient  noise  levels  and  the  distances  that  separate  sensitive  land  uses  from 
the  renewable  energy  development.  For  example,  within  300  feet  of  solar  project 
boundaries,  within  1,800  feet  of  wind  turbines,  or  within  500  feet  of  geothermal  facilities, 
receptors  could  experience  a substantial  permanent  increase  in  ambient  noise  levels.  To 
avoid  noise  levels  that  are  excessive  or  substantially  above  ambient  levels,  Mitigation 
Measures  NV-la,  NV-lb,  and  NV-lc  would  ensure  early  identification  of  sensitive  receptors, 
establish  control  practices  for  noise  sources,  and  set  requirements  for  setback  and  buffer 
distances.  Mitigation  Measures  NV-la,  NV-lb,  and  NV-lc  (see  Section  IV.21.3.2.1.1)  would 
reduce  this  impact  to  less  than  significant. 

NV-2:  Plan  components  would  generate  ground-borne  vibrations  that  adversely  affect 
sensitive  receptors.  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  renewable  energy  technologies  and 
transmission  would  result  in  short-term  construction-related  and  long-term  operation- 
related  ground-borne  vibration  impacts  if  sensitive  receptors  are  not  provided  a sufficient 
setback  or  buffer  distance  from  activities.  Because  project-related  vibration  would  not  be 
generated  above  the  threshold  of  detectability  beyond  renewable  energy  project  site  boun- 
daries, Impact  NV-2  would  be  less  than  significant. 

NV-3:  Plan  components  would  generate  noise  or  ground-borne  vibration  levels  in 
conflict  with  local  standards.  Noise  and  vibrations  generated  by  renewable  energy  tech- 
nologies and  transmission  would  potentially  conflict  with  local  noise  and  vibration  stand- 
ards under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Local  standards  usually  allow  limited  noise  from 
daytime  construction  activities,  and  the  potential  for  operational  and  maintenance  noise  to 
create  land  use  conflicts  would  only  occur  for  particular  sites  unable  to  provide  sufficient 
setbacks  between  the  renewable  energy  project  and  sensitive  areas.  To  ensure  that 
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development  activities  occur  in  a manner  that  avoids  causing  noise  or  vibration  levels  in 
excess  of  local  standards,  Mitigation  Measures  NV-la,  NV-lb,  and  NV-lc  (see  Section 
IV.21. 3. 2. 1.1}  would  reduce  this  impact  to  less  than  significant. 

IV. 213.2. 7 Comparison  of  the  Preferred  Alternative  With  No  Action  Alternative 

Chapter  IV.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native with  the  No  Action  Alternative. 

IV.21.3.2.7.1  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  With  No  Action  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

Compared  with  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  focus  renewable 
energy-related  activities  and  the  associated  noise  and  vibration  impacts  to  DFAs. 
Generation  development  would  be  focused  on  disturbed  lands  in  the  West  Mojave,  Imperial 
Valley,  eastern  Riverside  County,  and  around  Barstow,  with  smaller  areas  in  the  Owens 
Valley  and  on  the  Nevada  border.  The  DFAs  would  be  aligned  with  existing  and  planned 
transmission  networks  and  would  provide  moderate  development  flexibility.  Given  that 
noise  and  vibration  impacts  would  be  localized  to  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  construction  and 
operation  activities,  the  impacts  within  the  ecoregion  subareas  are  described  below  for  the 
Preferred  Alternative.  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  no  DFAs  would  be  designated  in  the 
Piute  Valley  and  Sacramento  Mountains  or  the  Panamint  Death  Valley  ecoregion  subareas. 

Solar 

There  would  be  118,000  acres  of  solar  and  distributed  generation  energy  projects  across 
the  ecoregion  subareas  for  the  Preferred  Alternative.  The  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  would 
have  the  largest  area  impacted,  followed  by  the  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes  and  the 
Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains.  Solar  projects  are  anticipated  for  all  ecoregion  sub- 
areas  with  the  exception  of  the  Panamint  Death  Valley  and  Piute  Valley  and  Sacramento 
Mountains  ecoregion  subareas. 

Therefore,  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  cause  noise  impacts  to  all  ecoregion  subareas, 
with  the  exception  of  Panamint  Death  Valley  and  Piute  Valley  and  Sacramento  Mountains 
ecoregion  subareas.  Noise  impacts  to  the  ecoregion  subareas  would  occur  during  both 
construction  and  operation  within  and  near  the  project  boundaries. 

Typical  noise  sources  associated  with  solar  facilities  operations  and  maintenance  include 
employee  vehicle  access  to  the  site,  power  inverters,  tracking  motors  on  individual  panels, 
and  maintenance  activities  on  the  panels  such  as  cleaning  and  repair  [see  Section  IV.21.2, 
Typical  Impacts  Common  to  All  Alternatives).  Without  specific  development  details,  noise 
impacts  may  occur  at  any  location  within  the  boundaries  and  along  travel  routes.  In 
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comparison  to  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the  No  Action  Alternative  would  not  focus 
activities  to  any  particular  areas. 

Wind 

There  would  be  9,000  acres  of  wind  energy  projects  across  the  ecoregion  subareas  for  the 
Preferred  Alternative.  The  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  subarea  would  have 
the  largest  impacted  area,  followed  by  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains  ecoregion 
subarea  and  Pinto  Lucerne  Valley  ecoregion  subarea.  There  would  be  DFAs  for  wind  energy 
development  for  the  other  ecoregion  subareas  aside  from  the  four  previously  approved 
BLM  projects.  Therefore,  noise  impacts  to  the  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes,  Cadiz  Valley 
and  Chocolate  Mountains,  and  Pinto  Lucerne  Valley  ecoregion  subareas  would  occur  during 
construction  and  operation  of  any  wind  projects  within  the  DFAs. 

Typical  noise  sources  associated  with  wind  energy  facilities  operations  and  maintenance 
include  employee  vehicles  accessing  the  site,  turbine  noise,  and  maintenance  activities  of 
the  turbines,  including  repair  [see  Section  IV.21.2,  Typical  Impacts  Common  to  All 
Alternatives}.  As  with  the  No  Action  Alternative,  under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  wind 
energy  facilities  would  need  to  be  designed  to  demonstrate  compliance  with  the  applicable 
local  noise  standards.  In  comparison  to  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the  No  Action  Alternative 
would  not  focus  activities  to  any  particular  areas. 

Geothermal 

There  would  be  17,000  acres  of  DFAs  for  geothermal  energy  development  across  two  eco- 
region subareas  for  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the  Imperial 
Borrego  Valley  and  the  Owens  River  Valley  ecoregion  subareas  would  have  noise  impacts 
from  construction  and  operational  activities  associated  with  development  of  geothermal 
projects  within  DFAs.  There  would  be  no  noise  impacts  as  a result  of  geothermal  DFAs  in 
the  other  ecoregion  subareas. 

Typical  geothermal  operational  activities  would  include  new  sources  of  noise,  and 
maintenance  of  geothermal  fields  may  require  ongoing  drilling  of  new  wells  over  the  life  of 
the  project  [see  Section  IV.21.2,  Typical  Impacts  Common  to  All  Alternatives).  However,  as 
with  the  No  Action  Alternative,  under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  geothermal  projects  would 
need  to  be  designed  to  demonstrate  compliance  with  the  applicable  local  noise  standards. 

In  comparison  to  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the  No  Action  Alternative  would  not  focus 
activities  to  any  particular  areas. 
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IV.21.3. 2.7.2  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  With  No  Action  Alternative  for  the  BLM  Land 
Use  Plan  Amendment 

The  long-term  impacts  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  occur  across  1.38%  of  the  conser- 
vation categories  listed,  and  the  long-term  acreage  impacts  under  the  Preferred  Alternative 
occur  across  1.05%  of  the  conservation  categories  listed. 

IV.21.3. 2.7.3  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  With  No  Action  Alternative  for  NCCP 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Sec- 
tion 1V.2 1.3.2. 1 for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  the  Preferred 
Alternative  with  the  No  Action  Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  for  the 
Plan-wide  DRECP. 

IV.21.3.2.7.4  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  With  No  Action  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  and  the  Preferred  Alternative 
would  be  similar  to  the  Plan-wide  analyses  but  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only. 
Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  total  footprint  of  renewable  energy  development  on 
nonfederal  lands  would  be  similar,  but  development  would  likely  cause  noise  and  vibration 
impacts  from  sites  dispersed  across  the  Plan  Area.  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the 
noise  and  vibration  impacts  would  occur  at  and  near  development  sites  within  the  DFAs. 

IV.21.3.3  Alternative  1 

IV.21. 3. 3.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  1 

The  primary  driver  of  Alternative  1 is  confining  renewable  energy  development  to  low- 
conflict  disturbed  lands,  thereby  providing  the  lowest  conflicts  between  biological  and 
nonbiological  resources.  Development  flexibility  would  be  limited  as  a result.  The  total 
acreage  of  DFAs  in  Alternative  1 is  1,070,000  compared  to  the  Preferred  Alternative's 
2,024,000  acres. 

Alternative  1 results  in  long-term  impacts  of  148,000  acres  with  129,000  acres  from  solar 
and  distributed  generation,  2,000  acres  from  wind,  17,000  from  geothermal,  and  additional 
acreage  from  transmission,  which  includes  substations  and  gen-ties  within  the  Plan  Area. 
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IV.21.3.3.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

Impact  NV-1:  Plan  components  would  generate  noise  that  would  adversely  affect  sen- 
sitive receptors. 

Under  Alternative  1,  all  of  the  plan  components  from  the  renewable  energy  technologies 
and  transmission  would  result  in  short-term  impacts  from  construction  activities  and  long- 
term noise  impacts  from  operation  of  Plan  components.  The  area  affected  by  the  direct 
long-term  noise  impact  would  be  148,000  acres  throughout  the  Plan  Area. 

Alternative  1 covers  the  same  area  as  the  No  Action  Alternative,  which  would  affect  the 
same  sensitive  receptor  communities  as  described  in  Section  IV.21.3.1.1.1.  The  areas  with 
renewable  energy  development  under  Alternative  1 would  generate  short-  and  long-term 
noise  impacts  and  would  require  mitigation  as  described  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  in 
Section  IV.21.3.2.1.1. 

Impact  NV-2:  Plan  components  would  generate  ground-borne  vibrations  that  adversely 
affect  sensitive  receptors. 

All  Plan  components  included  in  renewable  energy  technologies  and  transmission  would 
result  in  construction-related  vibration  impacts,  and  some  technologies  would  result  in 
operation  vibration  impacts  under  Alternative  1.  Typical  vibration  levels  would  have  a low 
probability  of  being  above  the  threshold  of  detectability  and  would  not  require  mitigation 
as  described  under  the  Impact  NV-2  discussion  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  Section 
IV.21.3.2.1.1. 

Impact  NV-3:  Plan  components  would  generate  noise  or  ground-borne  vibration  levels 
in  conflict  with  local  standards. 

Plan  components  included  in  renewable  energy  technologies  and  transmission  would  result 
in  noise  and  vibration  levels  that  could  potentially  conflict  with  local  noise  and  vibration 
standards  under  Alternative  1.  Therefore,  development  would  require  mitigation  as 
described  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  Section  IV.21.3.2.1.1. 

Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

Future  Assessment  Areas.  FAAs  do  not  apply  to  Alternative  1. 
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Special  Analysis  Areas.  Designating  the  SAAs  as  conservation  would  have  no  impact  on 
this  resource.  Impacts  would  be  the  same  as  those  explained  for  the  Plan-wide  reserve 
design  in  the  section  "Impacts  From  the  Reserve  Design." 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  as  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  EIR/EIS  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered 
Activities  could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  plan  amendment. 
However,  development  of  renewable  energy  on  Variance  Lands  would  not  require  a BLM 
Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat 
simpler  than  if  the  location  were  left  undesignated.  Development  of  the  DRECP  Variance 
Lands  would  impact  noise  and  vibration  as  it  would  within  DFAs. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

The  implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well 
as  the  development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other 
lands.  The  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development  covered  by  the  Plan  would  be 
lessened  in  several  ways.  First,  the  Plan  incorporates  Conservation  and  Management 
Actions  (CMAs)  for  each  alternative,  including  specific  biological  reserve  design  compo- 
nents and  LUPA  components.  Also,  the  implementation  of  existing  laws,  orders, 
regulations,  and  standards  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  project  development.  If 
significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  implementation  of  CMAs  and  compliance  with 
applicable  laws  and  regulations,  then  mitigation  measures  are  recommended  similar  to 
those  of  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  1 [presented  in  Volume  II,  Section  II.4.1.2) 
defines  specific  actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation 
strategy  includes  a definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  the  Preferred 
Alternative.  While  the  CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM  lands  only,  this  analysis  assumes  that 
all  CMAs  would  be  applied  also  to  nonfederal  lands. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  III.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized 
for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.21. 3. 1.1.1. 
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Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  mitigation  measures 
will  be  applied  to  further  reduce  some  of  the  DRECP's  adverse  impacts.  The  types  of 
impacts  for  Alternative  1 would  be  the  same  as  described  under  the  Preferred  Alternative, 
therefore  the  approach  to  mitigation  would  also  be  the  same  [see  Section  IV.21.3.2.1.1  for 
the  complete  list  of  mitigation  measures). 

IV.21.3.3.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design 

The  reserve  design  would  set  aside  conservation  lands  and  prohibit  renewable  energy 
development  in  these  areas.  Because  no  development  would  occur  on  these  lands,  no  noise 
impacts  from  these  lands  would  affect  sensitive  receptors. 

IV,21.3.3.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  on  BLM  Land: 
Alternative  1 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA  and  the  impacts 
of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.21.3.3.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

Development  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  projects  on  BLM  land  would  have  the 
same  types  of  impacts  as  those  described  in  the  Plan-wide  analysis  [Section  IV.21. 3. 3. 1.1). 

IV.21.3.3.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

The  LUPA  associated  with  Alternative  1 would  [1)  designate  new  NLCS  lands;  [2)  designate 
new  ACECs;  [3)  designate  new  and  expanded  SRMAs;  and  [4)  define  buffer  corridors  along 
National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails.  These  changes  would  generally  limit  the  extent  of 
future  development,  and  impacts  would  be  avoided  where  possible,  minimized,  and/or  mit- 
igated to  the  extent  practicable. 

IV.21.3.3.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  1 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  1 would  be  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.21. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

The  Plan-wide  impacts  quantified  and  discussed  in  the  analysis  in  Section  IV.21. 3. 2.1  serve 
as  the  impact  analysis  for  the  NCCP  under  Alternative  1. 
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IV.21.3.3.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  1 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  1 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.21.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only. 

IV.21. 3.3.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area:  Alternative  1 

IV.21.3.3.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  noise  and  vibration  impacts  caused  by  development  of  transmission  outside  the 
Plan  Area  would  be  the  same  under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  as  described  for 
the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.21. 3. 1.5  [Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area  in  No 
Action  Alternative). 

IV.21.3.3.5.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Alternative  1 would  result  in  changes  to  land  designations  under  the  COCA  Plan,  both 
inside  and  outside  the  Plan  Area.  These  changes  would  generally  limit  the  extent  of  future 
development  and  impacts  would  be  avoided  where  possible,  minimized,  and/or  mitigated 
to  the  extent  practicable. 

IV.21.3.3.6  CEQA  Significance  Determination  for  Alternative  1 

NV-1:  Plan  components  would  generate  noise  that  would  adversely  affect  sensitive 
receptors.  Development  of  renewable  energy  technologies  and  transmission  would 
increase  noise  levels  in  the  vicinity  of  each  project  under  Alternative  1.  The  potential  for  a 
significant  noise  impact  exists,  although  impacts  depend  on  the  particular  site-specific 
background  ambient  noise  levels  and  the  distances  that  separate  sensitive  land  uses  from 
the  renewable  energy  development.  This  analysis  identifies  mitigation  to  avoid  noise  levels 
that  are  excessive  or  substantially  above  ambient  levels.  As  described  in  Section 
IV.21. 3. 2. 1.1,  Mitigation  Measures  NV-la,  NV-lb,  and  NV-lc  would  reduce  this  impact  to 
less  than  significant. 

NV-2:  Plan  components  would  generate  ground-borne  vibrations  that  adversely  affect 
sensitive  receptors.  Renewable  energy  technologies  and  transmission  would  result  in 
short-term  construction-related  and  long-term  operation-related  ground-borne  vibration 
impacts  under  Alternative  1.  Because  project-related  vibration  would  not  be  generated 
above  the  threshold  of  detectability  beyond  renewable  energy  project  site  boundaries. 
Impact  NV-2  would  be  less  than  significant. 

NV-3:  Plan  components  would  generate  noise  or  ground-borne  vibration  levels  in 
conflict  with  local  standards.  Noise  and  vibrations  generated  by  renewable  energy  tech- 
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nologies  and  transmission  would  potentially  conflict  with  local  noise  and  vibration  stand- 
ards under  Alternative  1.  Local  standards  usually  allow  limited  noise  from  daytime 
construction  activities,  and  the  potential  for  operational  and  maintenance  noise  to  create 
land  use  conflicts  would  only  occur  for  particular  sites  unable  to  provide  sufficient  setbacks 
between  the  renewable  energy  project  and  sensitive  areas.  As  described  in  Section 
IV.21.3.2.1.1,  Mitigation  Measures  NV-la,  NV-lb,  and  NV-lc  would  reduce  this  impact  to 
less  than  significant. 

IV.21.33.7  Comparison  of  Alternative  1 With  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  IV.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  1 with 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.21.3. 3.7.1  Alternative  1 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

Alternative  1 results  in  long-term  impacts  of  148,000  acres  with  129,000  acres  from  solar 
projects  and  distributed  generation,  2,000  acres  from  wind  projects,  17,000  acres  from 
geothermal  projects,  and  additional  acreage  from  associated  transmission,  which  includes 
substations  and  gen-ties  within  the  Plan  Area. 

In  comparison  to  the  Preferred  Alternative,  Alternative  1 would  result  in  11,000  more 
acres  of  solar  and  distributed  generation,  7,000  fewer  acres  of  wind  generation,  and  the 
same  acreage  of  geothermal  generation. 

Alternative  1 would  result  in  an  additional  4,000  acres  of  impacts  compared  to  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative. 

Alternative  1 would  not  have  impacts  near  California  City,  Barstow,  Brawley,  Imperial,  El 
Centro,  and  Holtville,  where  sensitive  receptors  would  experience  impacts  under  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative.  The  Preferred  Alternative  and  Alternative  1 both  have  CMAs. 

Alternative  1 results  in  more  development  and  greater  impacts  in  the  Imperial  Borrego 
Valley,  Mojave  and  Silurian  Valley,  Owens  River  Valley,  Pinto  Lucerne  Valley  and 
Eastern  Slopes,  and  Providence  and  Bullion  Mountains  ecoregion  subareas  than  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

The  types  of  noise  and  vibration  levels  caused  by  renewable  energy  development  under 
Alternative  1 would  result  in  similar  impacts  as  described  under  the  Preferred 
Alternative.  Therefore,  the  mitigation  measures  would  be  the  same  for  Alternative  1 and 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 
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IV.21.3.3.7.2  Alternative  1 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  BLM  Land  Use 
Plan  Amendment 

The  noise-impacted  areas  under  Alternative  1 are  similar  to  those  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.21.3. 3.7.3  Alternative  1 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  NCCP 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  1 are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.21.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  Alternative  1 with  the 
Preferred  Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  for  the  Plan-wide  DRECP. 

IV.21. 3.3.7.4  Alternative  1 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  under  Alternative  1 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  similar 
to  those  defined  in  Section  IV.21. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis  but  would  occur  on 
nonfederal  lands  only. 

IV.21.3.4  Alternative  2 

IV. 21. 3.4.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  2 

Under  Alternative  2,  renewable  energy-related  activities  covered  by  the  Plan  are  confined 
to  DFAs.  The  footprint  would  encompass  approximately  135,000  acres  for  all  the  technolo- 
gies and  transmission.  Alternative  2 emphasizes  renewable  energy  development  that  is 
geographically  balanced.  Nevertheless,  like  the  Preferred  Alternative,  there  is  the  potential 
for  noise  impacts  from  renewable  energy  development  within  the  DFAs,  from  both  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  renewable  energy  developments  and  transmission. 

IV.21. 3.4.1. 1 Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

Impact  NV-1:  Plan  components  would  generate  noise  that  would  adversely  affect  sen- 
sitive receptors. 

Under  Alternative  2,  all  of  the  plan  components  from  the  renewable  energy  technologies 
and  transmission  would  result  in  short-term  impacts  from  construction  activities  and  long- 
term noise  impacts  from  operation  of  Plan  components.  The  area  affected  by  the  direct 
long-term  noise  impact  would  be  135,000  acres  throughout  the  Plan  Area. 
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Alternative  2 covers  the  same  area  as  the  No  Action  Alternative,  which  would  affect  the 
same  sensitive  receptor  communities  as  described  in  Section  IV.21.3.1.1.1.  The  areas  with 
renewable  energy  development  under  Alternative  2 would  generate  short-  and  long-term 
noise  impacts  and  would  require  mitigation  as  described  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  in 
Section  IV.21.3.2.1.1. 

Impact  NV-2:  Plan  components  would  generate  ground-borne  vibrations  that  adversely 
affect  sensitive  receptors. 

All  Plan  components  included  in  renewable  energy  technologies  and  transmission  would 
result  in  construction-related  vibration  impacts,  and  some  technologies  would  result  in 
operation  vibration  impacts  under  Alternative  2.  Typical  vibration  levels  would  have  a low 
probability  of  being  above  the  threshold  of  detectability  and  would  not  require  mitigation 
as  described  under  the  Impact  NV-2  discussion  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  Section 
IV.21.3.2.1.1. 

Impact  NV-3:  Plan  components  would  generate  noise  or  ground-borne  vibration  levels 
in  conflict  with  local  standards. 

Plan  components  included  in  renewable  energy  technologies  and  transmission  would  result 
in  noise  and  vibration  levels  that  could  potentially  conflict  with  local  noise  and  vibration 
standards  under  Alternative  2.  Therefore,  development  would  require  mitigation  as 
described  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  Section  IV.21.3.2.1.1. 

Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

Future  Assessment  Areas.  Lands  within  FAAs  are  neither  reserve  lands  nor  DFAs;  they 
are  simply  areas  that  are  deferred  for  future  assessment.  The  future  assessment  will 
determine  their  suitability  for  renewable  energy  development  or  for  ecological 
conservation.  If  renewable  energy  development  occurs  on  FAA  lands,  a Land  Use  Plan 
Amendment  would  not  be  required.  FAAs  for  each  alternative  are  included  and  located  as 
shown  in  Chapter  IV.l,  Table  IV.1-2  and  Volume  II,  Figure  II. 5-1  for  Alternative  2.  The  FAAs 
represent  areas  where  renewable  energy  development  or  inclusion  to  the  reserve  design 
could  be  implemented  through  an  amendment  to  the  DRECP  but  additional  assessment 
would  be  needed. 

Because  most  of  the  FAAs  are  presented  as  "undesignated  areas”  in  the  action  alternatives, 
there  would  be  no  difference  between  the  FAAs  in  the  Preferred  Alternative  except  that 
renewable  development  in  an  FAA  would  not  require  a BLM  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  so 
the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  location  were 
left  undesignated.  Development  of  the  FAAs  would  impact  noise  and  vibration  as  it  would 
within  DFAs. 
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Special  Analysis  Areas.  Designating  the  SAAs  as  development  would  result  in  impacts 
similar  to  those  identified  for  the  DFAs  for  the  Plan-wide  Impacts. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  as  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  EIR/EIS  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered 
Activities  could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  plan  amendment. 
However,  development  of  renewable  energy  on  Variance  Lands  would  not  require  a BLM 
Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat 
simpler  than  if  the  location  were  left  undesignated.  Development  of  the  DRECP  Variance 
Lands  would  result  in  noise  and  vibration  impacts  as  they  would  within  DFAs. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

The  implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well 
as  the  development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other 
lands.  The  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development  covered  by  the  Plan  would  be 
lessened  in  several  ways.  First,  the  Plan  incorporates  Conservation  and  Management 
Actions  (CMAs)  for  each  alternative,  including  specific  biological  reserve  design  compo- 
nents and  LUPA  components.  In  addition,  the  implementation  of  existing  laws,  orders, 
regulations,  and  standards  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  project  development.  If 
significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  implementation  of  CMAs  and  compliance  with 
applicable  laws  and  regulations,  then  mitigation  measures  are  recommended  similar  to 
those  of  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  2 (presented  in  Volume  11,  Section  11.5.1.2) 
defines  specific  actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation 
strategy  includes  a definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  the  Preferred 
Alternative.  While  the  CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM  lands  only,  this  analysis  assumes  that 
all  CMAs  would  be  applied  also  to  nonfederal  lands. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  111.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized 
for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.21. 3. 1.1.1. 
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Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  mitigation  measures 
will  be  applied  to  further  reduce  some  of  the  DRECP's  adverse  impacts.  The  types  of 
impacts  for  Alternative  2 would  be  the  same  as  described  under  the  Preferred  Alternative, 
therefore  the  approach  to  mitigation  would  also  be  the  same  [see  Section  IV.21.3.2.1.1  for 
the  complete  list  of  mitigation  measures]. 

IV.21.3.4.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design 

The  reserve  design  would  set  aside  conservation  lands  and  prohibit  renewable  energy 
development  in  these  areas.  Because  no  development  would  occur  on  these  lands,  no  noise 
impacts  from  these  lands  would  affect  sensitive  receptors. 

IV.21.3.4.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  on  BLM  Land: 
Alternative  2 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA  and  the  impacts 
of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.21.3.4.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

Development  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  projects  on  BLM  land  would  have  the 
same  types  of  impacts  as  those  described  in  the  Plan-wide  analysis  [Section  IV.21.3.4.1.1], 
and  the  same  mitigation  measures  are  recommended. 

IV.21.3.4.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

The  LUPA  associated  with  Alternative  2 includes  designation  of  new  NLCS  lands  and  ACECs, 
designation  of  new  and  expanded  SRMAs,  and  definition  of  buffer  corridors  along  National 
Scenic  and  Historic  Trails.  These  changes  would  generally  limit  the  extent  of  future  devel- 
opment, and  impacts  would  be  avoided  where  possible,  minimized,  and/or  mitigated  to  the 
extent  practicable. 

IV.21.3.4.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  2 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  2 would  be  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.21.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 
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IV. 2 1.3. 4. 4 Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  2 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.21. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only. 

IV.21.3.4.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.21.3.4.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  noise  and  vibration  impacts  caused  by  development  of  transmission  outside  the  Plan 
Area  would  be  the  same  under  all  alternatives  because  outside  the  Plan  Area,  the  same 
transmission  would  be  needed.  These  impacts  are  as  described  for  the  No  Action 
Alternative  in  Section  IV.21. 3. 1.5,  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area  in  No  Action  Alternative. 

IV.21.3.4.5.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Alternative  2 would  result  in  changes  to  land  designations  under  the  CDCA  Plan,  both 
inside  and  outside  the  Plan  Area.  These  changes  would  generally  limit  the  extent  of  future 
development  and  impacts  would  be  avoided  where  possible,  minimized,  and/or  mitigated 
to  the  extent  practicable. 

IV.21.3.4. 6 CEQA  Significance  Determination  for  Alternative  2 

NV-1:  Plan  components  would  generate  noise  that  would  adversely  affect  sensitive 
receptors.  Development  of  renewable  energy  technologies  and  transmission  would 
increase  noise  levels  in  the  vicinity  of  each  project  under  Alternative  2.  The  potential  for  a 
significant  noise  impact  exists,  although  impacts  depend  on  the  particular  site-specific 
background  ambient  noise  levels  and  the  distances  that  separate  sensitive  land  uses  from 
the  renewable  energy  development.  This  analysis  identifies  mitigation  to  avoid  noise  levels 
that  are  excessive  or  substantially  above  ambient  levels.  As  described  in  Section 
IV.21. 3. 2. 1.1,  Mitigation  Measures  NV-la,  NV-lb,  and  NV-lc  would  reduce  this  impact  to 
less  than  significant. 

NV-2:  Plan  components  would  generate  ground-borne  vibrations  that  adversely  affect 
sensitive  receptors.  Renewable  energy  technologies  and  transmission  would  result  in 
short-term  construction-related  and  long-term  operation-related  ground-borne  vibration 
impacts  under  Alternative  2.  Because  project-related  vibration  would  not  be  generated 
above  the  threshold  of  detectability  beyond  renewable  energy  project  site  boundaries. 
Impact  NV-2  would  be  less  than  significant. 

NV-3:  Plan  components  would  generate  noise  or  ground-borne  vibration  levels  in 
conflict  with  local  standards.  Noise  and  vibrations  generated  by  renewable  energy  tech- 
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nologies  and  transmission  would  potentially  conflict  with  local  noise  and  vibration  stand- 
ards under  Alternative  2.  Local  standards  usually  allow  limited  noise  from  daytime 
construction  activities,  and  the  potential  for  operational  and  maintenance  noise  to  create 
land  use  conflicts  would  only  occur  for  particular  sites  unable  to  provide  sufficient  setbacks 
between  the  renewable  energy  project  and  sensitive  areas.  As  described  in  Section 
IV.21.3.2.1.1,  Mitigation  Measures  NV-la,  NV-lb,  and  NV-lc  would  reduce  this  impact  to 
less  than  significant. 

IV. 21.3.4.7  Comparison  of  Alternative  2 With  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  1V.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  2 with 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.21.3.4.7.1  Alternative  2 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

Alternative  2 results  in  noise  impacts  to  135,000  acres  with  102,000  acres  impacted  from 
solar  projects  and  distributed  generation,  15,000  acres  from  wind  projects,  17,000  acres 
from  geothermal  projects,  and  additional  acreage  from  associated  transmission,  which 
includes  substations  and  gen-ties  within  the  Plan  Area. 

In  comparison  to  the  Preferred  Alternative,  Alternative  2 would  result  in  16,000  fewer 
acres  of  solar  and  distributed  generation,  6,000  more  acres  of  wind  generation,  and  the 
same  acreage  of  geothermal  generation. 

Alternative  2 would  result  in  9,000  fewer  acres  of  impacts  compared  to  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

The  types  of  noise  and  vibration  levels  caused  by  renewable  energy  development  under 
Alternative  2 would  result  in  similar  impacts  as  those  from  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
Therefore,  the  mitigation  measures  would  be  the  same  between  Alternative  2 and  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.21.3.4.7.2  Alternative  2 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  BLM  Land  Use 
Plan  Amendment 

The  noise-impacted  areas  under  Alternative  2 are  similar  to  those  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 
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IV.21.3.4.7.3  Alternative  2 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  NCCP 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  2 are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.21. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-v\/ide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  Alternative  2 with  the 
Preferred  Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  for  the  Plan-wide  DRECP. 

IV.21. 3.4.7.4  Alternative  2 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  under  Alternative  2 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  similar 
to  those  defined  in  Section  IV.21. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analyses  but  would  occur  on 
nonfederal  lands  only. 

IV.21.3.5  Alternative  3 

IV.21.3.5.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  3 

IV.21.3.5.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Alternative  3 has  the  common  goal  of  the  other  alternatives  in  confining  renewable  energy 
development  to  low-conflict  disturbed  lands,  thereby  providing  the  lowest  conflicts 
between  biological  and  nonbiological  resources.  The  DFAs  under  Alternative  3 are 
dispersed  with  less  development  planned  for  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountain, 
Imperial  Borrego  Valley,  and  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  subareas.  Mini- 
mum development  flexibility  would  also  result.  The  total  acreage  of  DFAs  in  Alternative  3 is 
1,405,000  [compared  to  the  Preferred  Alternative's  2,024,000  acres). 

Alternative  3 results  in  long-term  impacts  of  150,000  acres  with  129,000  acres  from  solar 
and  distributed  generation,  5,000  acres  from  wind,  17,000  acres  from  geothermal,  and 
additional  acreage  from  transmission,  which  includes  substations  and  gen-ties  within  the 
Plan  Area. 

Impact  Assessment 

Impact  NV-1:  Plan  components  would  generate  noise  that  would  adversely  affect  sen- 
sitive receptors. 

Under  Alternative  3,  all  of  the  Plan  components  from  the  renewable  energy  technologies 
and  transmission  would  result  in  short-term  impacts  from  construction  activities  and  long- 
term noise  impacts  from  operation  of  Plan  components.  The  area  affected  by  the  direct 
long-term  noise  impact  would  be  150,000  acres  throughout  the  Plan  Area. 
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Alternative  3 covers  the  same  area  as  the  No  Action  Alternative,  which  would  affect  the 
same  sensitive  receptor  communities  as  described  in  Section  IV.21.3.1.1.1.  The  areas  with 
renewable  energy  development  under  Alternative  3 would  generate  short-  and  long-term 
noise  impacts  and  would  require  mitigation  as  described  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  in 
Section  IV.21.3. 2.1.1. 

Impact  NV-2:  Plan  components  would  generate  ground-borne  vibrations  that  adversely 
affect  sensitive  receptors. 

All  Plan  components  included  in  renewable  energy  technologies  and  transmission  would 
result  in  construction-related  vibration  impacts.  Some  technologies  would  result  in  opera- 
tion vibration  impacts  under  Alternative  3.  Typical  vibration  levels  would  have  a low  prob- 
ability of  being  above  the  threshold  of  detectability  and  would  not  require  mitigation  as 
described  under  the  Impact  NV-2  discussion  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  Section 
IV.21.3.2.1.1. 

Impact  NV-3:  Plan  components  would  generate  noise  or  ground-borne  vibration  levels 
in  conflict  with  local  standards. 

Plan  components  included  in  renewable  energy  technologies  and  transmission  would  result 
in  noise  and  vibration  levels  that  could  potentially  conflict  with  local  noise  and  vibration 
standards  under  Alternative  3.  Therefore,  development  would  require  mitigation  as 
described  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  Section  IV.21.3.2.1.1. 

Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

Future  Assessment  Areas.  Lands  within  FAAs  are  neither  reserve  lands  nor  DFAs;  they 
are  simply  areas  that  are  deferred  for  future  assessment.  The  future  assessment  will 
determine  their  suitability  for  renewable  energy  development  or  for  ecological 
conservation.  If  renewable  energy  development  occurs  on  FAA  lands,  a Land  Use  Plan 
Amendment  would  not  be  required.  FAAs  for  each  alternative  are  included  and  located  as 
shown  in  Chapter  IV.l,  Table  IV.1-2  and  Volume  II,  Figure  II. 6-1  for  Alternative  3.  The  FAAs 
represent  areas  where  renewable  energy  development  or  inclusion  to  the  reserve  design 
could  be  implemented  through  an  amendment  to  the  DRECP  but  additional  assessment 
would  be  needed. 

Because  most  of  the  FAAs  are  presented  as  “undesignated  areas"  in  the  action  alternatives, 
there  would  be  no  difference  between  the  FAAs  in  the  Preferred  Alternative  except  that 
renewable  development  in  an  FAA  would  not  require  a BLM  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  so 
the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  location  were 
left  undesignated.  Development  of  the  FAAs  would  impact  noise  and  vibration  as  it  would 
within  DFAs. 
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Special  Analysis  Areas.  Designating  the  SAAs  as  conservation  would  have  no  impact  on 
this  resource.  Impacts  would  be  the  same  as  those  explained  for  the  Plan-wide  reserve 
design  in  Section  IV.21. 2. 2,  Impacts  of  the  Reserve  Design. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  as  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  EIR/EIS  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered 
Activities  could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  plan  amendment. 
However,  development  of  renewable  energy  on  Variance  Lands  would  not  require  a BLM 
Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat 
simpler  than  if  the  location  were  left  undesignated.  Development  of  the  DRECP  Variance 
Lands  would  impact  noise  and  vibration  as  it  would  within  DFAs. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

The  implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well 
as  the  development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other 
lands.  The  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development  covered  by  the  Plan  would  be 
lessened  in  several  ways.  First,  the  Plan  incorporates  Conservation  and  Management 
Actions  [CMAs)  for  each  alternative,  including  specific  biological  reserve  design  compo- 
nents and  LUPA  components.  Also,  the  implementation  of  existing  laws,  orders, 
regulations,  and  standards  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  project  development.  If 
significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  implementation  of  CMAs  and  compliance  with 
applicable  laws  and  regulations,  then  mitigation  measures  are  recommended  similar  to 
those  of  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  3 (presented  in  Volume  II,  Section  II. 6.1. 2] 
defines  specific  actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation 
strategy  includes  a definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  the  Preferred 
Alternative.  While  the  CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM  lands  only,  this  analysis  assumes  that 
all  CMAs  would  be  applied  also  to  nonfederal  lands. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  III.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized 
for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.21. 3. 1.1.1. 
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Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  mitigation  measures 
will  be  applied  to  further  reduce  some  of  the  DRECP's  adverse  impacts.  The  types  of 
impacts  for  Alternative  3 would  be  the  same  as  with  the  Preferred  Alternative,  therefore 
the  approach  to  mitigation  would  also  be  the  same  [see  Section  IV.21.3.2.1.1  for  the 
complete  list  of  mitigation  measures). 

IV.21.3.5.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design 

The  reserve  design  would  set  aside  conservation  lands  and  prohibit  renewable  energy 
development  in  these  areas.  Because  no  development  would  occur  on  these  lands,  no  noise 
impacts  from  these  lands  would  affect  sensitive  receptors. 

IV.21.3.5.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  on  BLM  Land: 
Alternative  3 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA  and  the  impacts 
of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.21. 3.5. 2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

Development  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  projects  on  BLM  land  would  have  the 
same  types  of  impacts  as  those  described  in  the  Plan-wide  analysis  (Section  IV.21. 3. 5. 1.1). 

IV.21.3.5.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

The  LUPA  associated  with  Alternative  3 includes  designation  of  new  NLCS  lands  and  ACECs, 
designation  of  new  and  expanded  SRMAs,  and  definition  of  buffer  corridors  along  National 
Scenic  and  Historic  Trails.  These  changes  would  generally  limit  the  extent  of  future  devel- 
opment, and  impacts  would  be  avoided  where  possible,  minimized,  and/or  mitigated  to  the 
extent  practicable. 

IV.21.3.5.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  3 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  3 would  be  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.21. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

The  Plan-wide  impacts  discussed  in  the  analysis  in  Section  IV.21. 3. 2.1  serve  as  the  impact 
analysis  for  the  NCCP  under  Alternative  3. 
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IV.21.3.5.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  3 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  3 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.21.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only. 

The  Plan-wide  impacts  discussed  in  the  analysis  in  Section  IV.21.3.2.1  serve  as  the  impact 
analysis  for  the  GCP  under  Alternative  3. 

IV.21.3.5.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.21. 3.5.5. 1 Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  noise  and  vibration  impacts  caused  by  development  of  transmission  outside  the  Plan 
Area  would  be  the  same  under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  as  described  for  the  No 
Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.21. 3. 1.5,  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area  in  No 
Action  Alternative. 

IV.21.3.5.5.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Alternative  3 would  result  in  changes  to  land  designations  under  the  CDCA  Plan,  both 
inside  and  outside  the  Plan  Area.  These  changes  would  generally  limit  the  extent  of  future 
development  and  impacts  would  be  avoided  where  possible,  minimized,  and/or  mitigated 
to  the  extent  practicable. 

IV.21. 3. 5. 6 CEQA  Significance  Determination  for  Alternative  3 

NV-1:  Plan  components  would  generate  noise  that  would  adversely  affect  sensitive 
receptors.  Development  of  renewable  energy  technologies  and  transmission  would 
increase  noise  levels  in  the  vicinity  of  each  project  under  Alternative  3.  The  potential  for  a 
significant  noise  impact  exists,  although  impacts  depend  on  the  particular  site-specific 
background  ambient  noise  levels  and  the  distances  that  separate  sensitive  land  uses  from 
the  renewable  energy  development.  This  analysis  identifies  mitigation  to  avoid  noise  levels 
that  are  excessive  or  substantially  above  ambient  levels.  As  described  in  Section 
IV.21. 3. 2. 1.1,  Mitigation  Measures  NV-la,  NV-lb,  and  NV-lc  would  reduce  this  impact  to 
less  than  significant. 

NV-2:  Plan  components  would  generate  ground-borne  vibrations  that  adversely  affect 
sensitive  receptors.  Renewable  energy  technologies  and  transmission  would  result  in 
short-term  construction-related  and  long-term  operation-related  ground-borne  vibration 
impacts  under  Alternative  3.  Because  project-related  vibration  would  not  be  generated 
above  the  threshold  of  detectability  beyond  renewable  energy  project  site  boundaries. 
Impact  NV-2  would  be  less  than  significant. 
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NV-3:  Plan  components  would  generate  noise  or  ground-borne  vibration  levels  in 
conflict  with  local  standards.  Noise  and  vibrations  generated  by  renewable  energy  tech- 
nologies and  transmission  would  potentially  conflict  with  local  noise  and  vibration  stand- 
ards under  Alternative  3.  Local  standards  usually  allow  limited  noise  from  daytime 
construction  activities,  and  the  potential  for  operational  and  maintenance  noise  to  create 
land  use  conflicts  would  only  occur  for  particular  sites  unable  to  provide  sufficient  setbacks 
between  the  renewable  energy  project  and  sensitive  areas.  As  described  in  Section 
IV.21.3.2.1.1,  Mitigation  Measures  NV-la,  NV-lb,  and  NV-lc  would  reduce  this  impact  to 
less  than  significant. 

IV.21.3.5.7  Comparison  of  Alternative  3 With  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  IV.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  3 with 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.21.3. 5.7.1  Alternative  3 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

Alternative  3 results  in  noise  impacts  over  150,000  acres  with  129,000  acres  impacted  by 
solar  projects  and  distributed  generation,  5,000  acres  impacted  by  wind  projects,  17,000 
acres  impacted  by  geothermal  projects,  and  additional  acreage  associated  with 
transmission,  which  includes  substations  and  gen-ties  within  the  Plan  Area. 

In  comparison  to  the  Preferred  Alternative,  Alternative  3 would  result  in  11,000  more 
acres  of  solar  and  distributed  generation,  4,000  fewer  acres  of  wind  generation,  and  the 
same  acres  of  geothermal  generation. 

Alternative  3 would  result  in  6,000  more  acres  of  impacts  compared  to  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

The  types  of  noise  and  vibration  levels  caused  by  renewable  energy  development  under 
Alternative  3 would  result  in  similar  impacts  as  those  from  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
Therefore,  the  mitigation  measures  would  be  the  same  between  Alternative  3 and  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.21.3. 5.7.2  Alternative  3 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  BLM  Land  Use 
Plan  Amendment 

The  noise-impacted  areas  under  Alternative  3 are  similar  to  those  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 
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IV.21.3.5.7.3  Alternative  3 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  NCCP  f 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  3 are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.21. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  Alternative  3 with  the 
Preferred  Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  for  the  Plan-wide  DRECP. 

IV.21. 3. 5.7.4  Alternative  3 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  under  Alternative  3 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  similar 
to  those  defined  in  Section  IV.21. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analyses  but  would  occur  on 
nonfederal  lands  only. 

IV.21.3.6  Alternative  4 

IV.21.3.6.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  4 

IV.21.3.6.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Under  Alternative  4,  renewable  energy-related  activities  covered  by  the  Plan  are  confined 
to  DFAs,  in  which  an  estimated  147,000  acres  would  be  available  for  long-term  develop- 
ment (see  Volume  II,  Table  II.7-5b).  This  represents  a similar  amount  of  long-term  | 

disturbance  as  under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  but  a fewer  number  of  acres  where  this 
disturbance  could  occur. 

Impact  Assessment 

Impact  NV-1:  Plan  components  would  generate  noise  that  would  adversely  affect 
sensitive  receptors. 

The  Plan  components  associated  with  renewable  energy  technologies  and  transmission, 
would  result  in  short-term  noise  impacts  from  construction  activities  and  long-term  noise 
impacts  from  operation  of  Plan  components  under  Alternative  4.  The  area  affected  by  the 
direct  long-term  noise  impact  would  be  147,000  acres  throughout  the  Plan  Area. 

Alternative  4 covers  the  same  area  as  the  No  Action  Alternative,  which  would  affect  the 
same  sensitive  receptor  communities  as  described  in  Section  IV.21. 3. 1.1.1.  The  areas  with 
renewable  energy  development  under  Alternative  4 would  generate  short-  and  long-term 
noise  impacts  and  would  require  mitigation  as  described  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  in 
Section  IV.21. 3. 2. 1.1. 
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Impact  NV-2:  Plan  components  would  generate  ground-borne  vibrations  that  adversely 
affect  sensitive  receptors. 

All  Plan  components  included  in  renewable  energy  technologies  and  transmission  would 
result  in  construction-related  vibration  impacts.  Some  technologies  would  result  in 
operation  vibration  impacts  under  Alternative  4.  Typical  vibration  levels  would  have  a 
low  probability  of  being  above  the  threshold  of  detectability  and  would  not  require 
mitigation  as  described  under  the  Impact  NV-2  discussion  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  in 
Section  IV.21.3.2.1.1. 

Impact  NV-3:  Plan  components  would  generate  noise  or  ground-borne  vibration  levels 
in  conflict  with  local  standards. 

Plan  components  included  in  renewable  energy  technologies  and  transmission  would  result 
in  noise  and  vibration  levels  that  could  potentially  conflict  with  local  noise  and  vibration 
standards  under  Alternative  4.  Therefore,  development  would  require  mitigation  as  described 
for  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  Section  IV.21.3.2.1.1. 

Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

Future  Assessment  Areas.  FAAs  do  not  apply  to  Alternative  4. 

Special  Analysis  Areas.  Designating  the  SAAs  as  conservation  would  have  no  impact  on 
this  resource.  Impacts  would  be  the  same  as  those  explained  for  the  Plan-wide  reserve 
design  in  Section  IV.21.2.2,  Impacts  of  the  Reserve  Design. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  as  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  EIR/EIS  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered 
Activities  could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  plan  amendment. 
However,  development  of  renewable  energy  on  Variance  Lands  would  not  require  a BLM 
Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat 
simpler  than  if  the  location  were  left  undesignated.  Development  of  the  DRECP  Variance 
Lands  would  impact  noise  and  vibration  as  it  would  within  DFAs. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

The  implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well 
as  the  development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other 
lands.  The  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development  covered  by  the  Plan  would  be 
lessened  in  several  ways.  First,  the  Plan  incorporates  Conservation  and  Management 
Actions  (CMAs)  for  each  alternative,  including  specific  biological  reserve  design  compo- 
nents and  LUPA  components.  Also,  the  implementation  of  existing  laws,  orders. 
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regulations,  and  standards  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  project  development.  If 
significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  implementation  of  CMAs  and  compliance  with 
applicable  laws  and  regulations,  then  mitigation  measures  are  recommended  similar  to 
those  of  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  4 [presented  in  Volume  II,  Section  II. 7.1. 2) 
defines  specific  actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation 
strategy  includes  a definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  the  Preferred 
Alternative.  While  the  CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM  lands  only,  this  analysis  assumes  that 
all  CMAs  would  be  applied  also  to  nonfederal  lands. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  III.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized 
for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.21. 3. 1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  mitigation  measures 
will  be  applied  to  further  reduce  some  of  the  DRECP's  adverse  impacts.  The  types  of 
impacts  for  Alternative  4 would  be  the  same  as  with  the  Preferred  Alternative,  therefore 
the  approach  to  mitigation  would  also  be  the  same  [see  Section  IV.21. 3. 2. 1.1  for  the 
complete  list  of  mitigation  measures). 

IV.21. 3.6.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design 

The  reserve  design  would  set  aside  conservation  lands  and  prohibit  renewable  energy 
development  in  these  areas.  Because  no  development  would  occur  on  these  lands,  no  noise 
impacts  from  these  lands  would  affect  sensitive  receptors. 

IV.21. 3.6.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  on  BLM  Land: 
Alternative  4 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA  and  the  impacts 
of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 
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IV.21.3.6.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

Development  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  projects  on  BLM  land  would  have  the 
same  types  of  impacts  as  those  described  in  the  Plan-wide  analysis  (Section  IV.21.3.6.1.1). 

IV.21.3. 6.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

The  LUPA  associated  with  Alternative  4 includes  designation  of  new  NLCS  lands  and  ACECs, 
designation  of  new  and  expanded  SRMAs,  and  definition  of  buffer  corridors  along  National 
Scenic  and  Historic  Trails.  These  changes  would  generally  limit  the  extent  of  future  devel- 
opment, and  impacts  would  be  avoided  where  possible,  minimized,  and/or  mitigated  to  the 
extent  practicable. 

IV.21. 3.6.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  4 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  4 would  be  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.21. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

The  Plan-wide  impacts  discussed  in  the  analysis  in  Section  IV.21. 3. 2.1  serve  as  the  impact 
analysis  for  the  NCCP  under  Alternative  4. 

IV.21.3.6.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  4 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  4 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.21. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only. 

The  Plan-wide  impacts  discussed  in  the  analysis  in  Section  IV.21. 3. 2.1  serve  as  the  impact 
analysis  for  the  GCP  under  Alternative  4. 

IV.21.3.6.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.21. 3.6.5. 1 Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  noise  and  vibration  impacts  caused  by  development  of  transmission  outside  the 
Plan  Area  would  be  the  same  under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  as  described  for 
the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.21. 3. 1.5,  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area  in  No 
Action  Alternative. 

IV.21. 3.6.S.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Alternative  4 would  result  in  changes  to  land  designations  under  the  CDCA  Plan,  both 
inside  and  outside  the  Plan  Area.  These  changes  would  generally  limit  the  extent  of  future 
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development  and  impacts  would  be  avoided  where  possible,  minimized,  and/or  mitigated 
to  the  extent  practicable. 

IV. 213. 6. 6 CEQA  Significance  Determination  for  Alternative  4 

NV-1:  Plan  components  would  generate  noise  that  would  adversely  affect  sensitive 
receptors.  Development  of  renewable  energy  technologies  and  transmission  would 
increase  noise  levels  in  the  vicinity  of  each  project  under  Alternative  4.  The  potential  for  a 
significant  noise  impact  exists,  although  impacts  depend  on  the  particular  site-specific 
background  ambient  noise  levels  and  the  distances  that  separate  sensitive  land  uses  from 
the  renewable  energy  development.  This  analysis  identifies  mitigation  to  avoid  noise  levels 
that  are  excessive  or  substantially  above  ambient  levels.  As  described  in  Section 
IV.21.3.2.1.1,  Mitigation  Measures  NV-la,  NV-lb,  and  NV-lc  would  reduce  this  impact  to 
less  than  significant. 

NV-2:  Plan  components  would  generate  ground-borne  vibrations  that  adversely  affect 
sensitive  receptors.  Renewable  energy  technologies  and  transmission  would  result  in 
short-term  construction-related  and  long-term  operation-related  ground-borne  vibration 
impacts  under  Alternative  4.  Because  project-related  vibration  would  not  be  generated 
above  the  threshold  of  detectability  beyond  renewable  energy  project  site  boundaries. 
Impact  NV-2  would  be  less  than  significant. 

NV-3:  Plan  components  would  generate  noise  or  ground-borne  vibration  levels  in 
conflict  with  local  standards.  Noise  and  vibrations  generated  by  renewable  energy  tech- 
nologies and  transmission  would  potentially  conflict  with  local  noise  and  vibration  stand- 
ards under  Alternative  4.  Local  standards  usually  allow  limited  noise  from  daytime 
construction  activities,  and  the  potential  for  operational  and  maintenance  noise  to  create 
land  use  conflicts  would  only  occur  for  particular  sites  unable  to  provide  sufficient  setbacks 
between  the  renewable  energy  project  and  sensitive  areas.  As  described  in  Section 
IV.21.3.2.1.1,  Mitigation  Measures  NV-la,  NV-lb,  and  NV-lc  would  reduce  this  impact  to 
less  than  significant. 

IV.21.3.6.7  Comparison  of  Alternative  4 With  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  IV.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  4 with 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.21.3.6.7. 1 Alternative  4 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

Alternative  4 results  in  noise  impacts  to  147,000  acres  with  123,000  acres  impacted  by 
solar  projects  and  distributed  generation,  7,000  acres  impacted  by  wind  projects,  17,000 
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acres  impacted  by  geothermal  projects,  and  additional  acres  impacted  by  noise  associated 
transmission,  which  includes  substations  and  gen-ties  within  the  Plan  Area. 

In  comparison  to  the  Preferred  Alternative,  Alternative  4 would  include  greater  levels  of 
development  of  solar  and  distributed  generation  by  5,000  acres,  with  2,000  fewer  acres 
dedicated  to  wind  generation  and  the  same  acres  dedicated  to  geothermal  generation. 

In  total.  Alternative  4 would  result  in  an  increase  of  3,000  acres  impacted  by  noise 
compared  to  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Alternative  4 would  result  in  more  noise  impacts  in  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Moun- 
tains, Mojave  and  Silurian  Valley,  Owens  River  Valley,  Panamint  Death  Valley,  and  West 
Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  subareas  than  the  Preferred  Alternative  because 
greater  development  is  proposed  in  these  areas. 

The  types  of  noise  and  vibration  levels  caused  by  renewable  energy  development  under 
Alternative  4 would  result  in  similar  impacts  as  described  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
Therefore,  the  mitigation  measures  would  be  the  same  between  Alternative  4 and  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.21.3.6.7.2  Alternative  4 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  BLM  Land  Use 
Plan  Amendment 

The  noise-impacted  areas  under  Alternative  4 are  similar  to  those  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.21.3.6.7.3  Alternative  4 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  NCCP 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  4 are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.21.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  Alternative  4 with  the 
Preferred  Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  for  the  Plan-wide  DRECP. 

IV.21.3.6.7.4  Alternative  4 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  under  Alternative  4 and  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  similar 
to  those  defined  in  Section  IV.21.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analyses  but  would  occur  on 
nonfederal  lands  only. 
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IV.22  PUBLIC  HEALTH,  SAFETY,  AND  SERVICES 

This  chapter  analyzes  impacts  on  public  health,  safety,  and  services  as  they  relate  to 
implementation  of  the  Desert  Renewable  Energy  Conservation  Plan  (DRECP  or  Plan] 
alternatives.  Impacts  are  determined  under  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
(NEPA)  and  the  California  Environmental  Quality  Act  [CEQA].  NEPA  mandates  an 
analysis  of  hazardous  materials  and  wastes,  occupational  health  and  safety,  public 
safety  and  services,  and  safety  related  to  natural,  sabotage,  or  terrorism  events.  CEQA 
requires  an  analysis  of  hazardous  materials  and  sites,  airport  safety  hazards,  emergency 
response,  and  wildland  fire  hazards  to  determine  if  the  project  will  create  a significant 
hazard  to  the  public  or  to  the  environment.  This  chapter  also  addresses  public  services 
as  they  relate  to  fire  and  police  protection. 

Tables  Rl.22-1  to  Rl.22-5,  which  appear  in  Appendix  Rl.22-1,  support  this  analysis.  These 
tables  identify  the  airports,  fire  stations,  police  stations,  schools,  and  landfills  within  or 
near  the  Plan  Area. 

IV.22.1  Approach  to  Impact  Analysis 

IV.22.1.1  General  Methods 

This  analysis  discusses  typical  impacts  on  public  health,  safety,  and  services  associated 
with  renewable  energy  facilities  [i.e.,  solar,  wind,  and  geothermal]  and  their  required 
transmission  infrastructure  both  within  and  outside  the  Plan  Area.  Also  analyzed  are 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  [BLM]  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  [LUPA]  actions  that 
relate  to  public  health,  safety,  and  services.  Impacts  are  analyzed  in  general  terms 
because  most  issues  concerning  public  health,  safety,  and  services  are  similar  across  all 
renewable  technologies  and  the  Plan  Area  geography.  However,  there  are  some 
differences  in  impacts  among  the  renewable  energy  technologies  covered  in  the  Plan 
alternatives.  These  include  the  following: 

• Hazardous  material  use  tends  to  be  greater  in  solar  energy  facilities. 

• Wind  development  can  increase  fire  risk. 

• Greater  dispersal  of  development,  along  with  more  acres  of  development,  can 
increase  the  interface  of  wildland  and  development  and  increase  fire  risk. 

• More  airports  within  Development  Focus  Areas  (DFAs]  can  potentially  increase 
airport  safety  risk. 
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IV.22.1.2  California  Environmental  Quality  Act  Standards  of  Significance 
iy.22,1.2.1  Hazardous  Materials 

Under  CEQA,  impacts  on  public  health,  safety,  and  services  would  be  significant  if  the  proj- 
ect would  do  any  of  the  following: 

• Create  a significant  hazard  to  the  public  or  the  environment  through  the  routine 
transport,  use,  or  disposal  of  hazardous  materials. 

• Create  a significant  hazard  to  the  public  or  the  environment  through  reasonably 
foreseeable  upset  and  accident  conditions  involving  the  release  of  hazardous  mate- 
rials into  the  environment. 

• Emit  hazardous  emissions  or  handle  hazardous  or  acutely  hazardous  materials,  sub- 
stances, or  waste  within  0.25  mile  of  an  existing  or  proposed  school. 

• Be  located  on  a site  that  is  included  on  a list  of  hazardous  materials  sites  compiled 
pursuant  to  Government  Code  Section  65962.5  and,  as  a result,  create  a significant 
hazard  to  the  public  or  the  environment. 

IV.22.1.2.2  Airport  Safety  Hazards 

Under  CEQA,  impacts  on  public  health,  safety,  and  services  would  be  significant  if  the  proj- 
ect would  do  any  of  the  following: 

• Result  in  a change  in  air  traffic  patterns,  including  either  an  increase  in  traffic  levels 
or  a change  in  location  that  results  in  substantial  safety  risks. 

• Create  a safety  hazard  for  people  residing  or  working  in  a project  area  for  projects 
located  within  an  airport  land  use  plan  or,  where  such  a plan  has  not  been  adopted, 
within  2 miles  of  a public  airport  or  public  use  airport. 

• For  a project  within  the  vicinity  of  a private  airstrip,  create  a safety  hazard  for 
people  residing  or  working  in  the  project  area. 

IV.22. 1.2.3  Wildland  Fire  Hazards 

Under  CEQA,  impacts  on  public  health,  safety,  and  services  would  be  significant  if  the  proj- 
ect would  do  any  of  the  following: 

• Expose  people  or  structures  to  a significant  risk  of  loss,  injury,  or  death  involving 
wildland  fires,  including  where  wildlands  are  adjacent  to  urbanized  areas  or  where 
residences  are  intermixed  with  wildlands. 
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ly. 22.1.2.4  Public  Services 

Under  CEQA,  impacts  on  public  health,  safety,  and  services  would  be  significant  if  the  proj- 
ect would  do  any  of  the  following: 

• Impair  implementation  of  or  physically  interfere  with  an  adopted  emergency 
response  plan  or  emergency  evacuation  plan. 

• Result  in  substantial  adverse  physical  impacts  associated  with  the  provision  of  new 
or  physically  altered  governmental  facilities,  the  construction  of  which  could  cause 
significant  environmental  impacts.  In  order  to  maintain  acceptable  service  ratios, 
response  times  or  other  performance  objectives  must  be  met  for  any  of  the  follow- 
ing public  services: 

• Fire  protection. 

• Police  protection. 

• Schools. 

Although  renewable  energy  development  would  not  likely  alter  the  demand  for  or  displace 
schools,  some  individual  projects  could  strain  existing  school  facilities.  When  projects  are 
in  remote  locations  with  sparse  population,  a large  influx  of  operations  workers  and  their 
families  could  strain  local  school  resources.  Construction  workers  do  not  typically  move 
with  their  families  when  working  on  large  energy  projects.  Analysis  and  possible  mitigation 
would  be  conducted  at  the  project  level.  Construction  or  reconstruction  of  chargeable 
covered  and  enclosed  space  on  nonfederal  land  is  assessed,  and  school  impact  fees  are 
based  on  the  total  gross  square  footage  of  that  space  (California  Education  Code  Section 
17620-17626  et  seq.)  [California  Government  Code  Section  65995-65998  et  seq.).  This 
one-time  fee,  payable  by  the  project  applicant  or  owner  to  the  local  school  district,  is  based 
on  the  project  site  and  applicable  school  district  boundaries.  The  Plan  does  not  analyze 
these  impacts  further  since  payment  of  those  mandated  fees  (Senate  Bill  [SB]  50)  would  be 
less  than  significant  (California  Government  Code  Section  65995  [b]). 

IV.22.1.2.5  Landfills 

Under  CEQA,  impacts  on  public  health,  safety,  and  services  would  be  significant  if  the  proj- 
ect would  do  any  of  the  following: 

• Be  served  by  a landfill  without  sufficient  permitted  capacity  to  accommodate  the 
project's  solid  waste  disposal  needs. 

• Not  comply  with  federal,  state,  and  local  statutes  and  regulations  related  to 
solid  waste. 
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IV.22.1.2.6  Public  Health  and  Safety 

While  there  is  not  a separate  public  safety  category  in  CEQA's  Appendix  G Checklist,  public 
safety  is  addressed  for  informational  purposes.  This  chapter  discloses  to  the  public  that 
large  energy  projects  can  have  issues  such  as  occupational  and  public  health  hazards  [e.g., 
Valley  Fever  and  Legionnaires'  disease];  accidents,  sabotage,  and  terrorism;  and  natural 
events.  Geologic  and  seismic  hazards  are  addressed  in  Chapter  IV.4,  Geology  and  Soils. 

IV.22.2  Typical  Impacts  Common  to  All  Action  Alternatives 

DRECP  alternatives  would  generate  future  renewable  energy  development  applications 
within  identified  DFAs;  their  impacts  would  vary  depending  on  the  technology  proposed, 
location  within  the  Plan  Area,  the  time  and  degree  of  disturbance  resulting  from  develop- 
ment, and  the  size  and  complexity  of  the  facilities.  Short-term  impacts  occur  for  only  a 
short  time  during  and  after  the  proposed  actions  (e.g.,  construction  noise  during  develop- 
ment). Long-term  impacts  occur  for  an  extended  period  after  development  or  construction 
of  the  proposed  actions  is  complete.  All  ground  disturbances  are  considered  to  be  long- 
term impacts. 

IV.22.2.1  Impacts  of  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development 

Renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  could  create  impacts  related  to  hazard- 
ous materials,  airport  safety  hazards,  emergency  plans,  wildland  fire  hazards,  public  ser- 
vices, and  public  safety  during  site  characterization,  construction,  operation,  maintenance,  and 
decommissioning  activities. 

IV.22.2.1.1  Impacts  of  Site  Characterization 

As  detailed  in  Volume  II,  Chapter  11.3,  Section  II. 3. 1.4,  Overview  Description  of  Covered 
Activities,  site  characterization  activities  may  include  the  use  or  construction  of  access 
roads,  meteorological  stations,  site  reconnaissance,  and  geotechnical  borings.  The  typical 
impacts  of  these  activities  are  described  here. 

Hazardous  Materials 

The  construction  of  access  roads  or  meteorological  stations  could  introduce  limited  hazard- 
ous materials  into  a site  or  disturb  existing  hazardous  materials.  Geotechnical  study  borings 
could  also  disturb  existing  hazardous  materials.  These  activities,  as  well  as  site  reconnaissance 
activities,  could  introduce  people  into  a site  where  hazardous  materials  are  present. 
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Airport  Safety  Hazards 

The  nature  and  limited  activity  associated  with  site  characterization  activities  would  not 
create  airport  safety  issues. 

Wildland  Fire  Hazards 

Site  characterization  activities  could  increase  wildland  fire  hazard  risks  by  clearing  vegeta- 
tion with  a line  trimmer  or  other  equipment,  building  access  roads,  and  operating  vehicles 
and  equipment  within  areas  of  dry  vegetation. 

Public  Services 

Site  characterization  activities  would  not  affect  emergency  plans.  The  limited  number  of 
individuals  in  one  area  would  not  affect  evacuation  routes  or  the  emergency  system 
in  general. 

The  activities  associated  with  site  characterization  would  neither  increase  demand  for 
police  or  fire  services  nor  affect  existing  or  planned  public  services.  Law  enforcement  and 
fire  station  facilities  within  the  Plan  Area  or  within  20  miles  outside  the  Plan  Area  are 
shown  in  Volume  III,  Figure  III. 22-3,  Fire  Protection  Facilities  in  the  Plan  Area,  in  Volume 
III,  Figure  III. 22-4,  Law  Enforcement  Facilities  in  the  Plan  Area,  and  in  Appendix  Rl,  Tables 
R1.22-2and  Rl.22-3. 

Landfills 

Construction  activities  associated  with  site  characterization  could  generate  small  amounts 
of  solid  waste  that  would  require  disposal.  It  is  anticipated  that  there  would  be  adequate 
disposal  capacity  in  landfills  within  20  miles  of  the  Plan  Area  boundaries,  as  shown  in 
Volume  III,  Figure  III. 22-5,  Landfills  in  the  Plan  Area,  and  listed  in  Appendix  Rl, 

Table  Rl.22-5. 

Public  Health  and  Safety 

The  construction  of  access  roads  or  meteorological  stations,  as  well  as  geotechnical  study 
borings,  could  disturb  soils  containing  Valley  Fever  fungal  spores.  Dust  control  measures 
and  worker  safety  precautions  could  help  limit  exposure. 
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IV.22.2.1.2  Impacts  of  Construction  and  Decommissioning 

Hazardous  Materials 

For  purposes  of  this  discussion,  hazardous  materials  are  defined  as  those  chemicals  listed 
in  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  Consolidated  List  of  Chemicals  Subject  to  Report- 
ing, under  Title  111  of  the  Superfund  Amendments  and  Reauthorization  Act  of  1986. 
Extremely  hazardous  materials  are  defined  by  federal  regulation  [40  Code  of  Federal  Regu- 
lations [CFR]  Part  355).  Some  construction  and  decommissioning-related  waste  may 
qualify  as  characteristic  hazardous  waste  or  state-  or  federal-listed  hazardous  waste.  Also, 
hazardous  materials,  including  unexploded  ordnance,  may  be  present  on  sites  from 
previous  military  or  mining  activities. 

Construction  and  decommissioning  of  renewable  energy  facilities  would  require  the  use  of 
hazardous  materials,  including: 

• Various  fluids  from  on-site  maintenance  of  construction  vehicles  and  equipment 
[e.g.,  gasoline,  diesel  fuel,  lubricating  oils,  hydraulic  fluids,  glycol-based  coolants, 
and  spent  lead-acid  storage  batteries). 

• Incidental  chemical  wastes  from  the  maintenance  of  equipment  and  the  application 
of  corrosion-control  protective  coatings  (e.g.,  solvents,  paints,  and  coatings). 

• Construction-related  debris  (e.g.,  dimension  lumber,  stone,  and  brick). 

• Dunnage  and  packaging  materials  (primarily  wood  and  paper). 

In  addition  to  the  typical  wastes  mentioned  here,  construction  and  decommissioning  of 
certain  types  of  solar  facilities  may  involve  spent  heat  transfer  fluids  (HTF),  dielectric 
fluids,  thermal  energy  storage  (TES)  salts,  and  steam  amendment  chemicals.  Much  of  this 
volume  of  waste  will  have  recycling  options,  but  subsequent  flushing  (with  water  or  appro- 
priate organic  solvents)  and  cleaning  of  the  systems  will  generate  wastes  that  require 
disposal.  The  HTFs  most  commonly  used  are  Therminol  and  Dowtherm.  Therminol  is  an 
ethylated  benzene  compound  with  relatively  low  volatility  at  ambient  temperatures.  It  has 
a low  oral  and  inhalation  toxicity  (Solatia  Inc.  2006)  but  is  irritating  to  the  skin.  Dowtherm 
is  primarily  ethylene  glycol,  a common  antifreeze.  It  also  has  a low  volatility  at  ambient 
temperatures,  low  inhalation  toxicity,  and  moderate  oral  toxicity;  brief  skin  contact  is 
nonirritating  (Dow  Chemical  Inc.  2004). 

HTFs  are  stored  in  tanks  or  circulated  through  the  solar  field  in  pipes,  so  the  potential  for 
exposure  is  low  when  workers  follow  applicable  handling  instructions.  Impacts  during 
facility  dismantlement  and  draining  could  include  spills,  leaks,  and  releases  to  the  environ- 
ment from  the  improper  temporary  on-site  storage  of  recovered  fluids. 
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Cadmium  telluride  (CdTe)  may  be  present  in  photovoltaic  solar  panels  used  for  solar 
energy  projects.  CdTe  is  considered  toxic  if  ingested  or  inhaled  via  dust  particles.  Human 
exposure  of  CdTe  would  occur  only  if  a module,  sealed  in  glass,  generated  flake  or  dust 
particles.  The  potential  for  CdTe  release  could  only  occur  from  severe  pitting  of  the  panel 
surface.  In  addition,  some  high-performance  solar  photovoltaic  cells  contain  small 
amounts  of  selenium  and  arsenic,  which  could  be  emitted  if  solar  cells  were  broken 
during  construction  or  decommissioning.  For  photovoltaic  facilities  using  high- 
performance  solar  cells,  special  handling  of  solar  panels  containing  toxic  metals  would  be 
required  to  prevent  accidental  breakage  that  would  also  preclude  recycling  of  the  solar 
cell  materials  at  off-site  facilities. 

Wind.  Construction  and  decommissioning  of  wind  facilities  would  generate  both  solid  and 
industrial  wastes.  Fluids  used  and  drained  from  turbine  drivetrain  components  [e.g., 
lubricating  oils,  hydraulic  fluids,  coolants)  require  disposal.  Tower  segments,  turbine  com- 
ponents (emptied  of  their  fluids),  and  broken  concrete  would  not  pose  a hazardous  mate- 
rials risk  and  could  be  recycled  or  reused.  Electrical  transformers  can  be  removed  from  the 
site  and  used  elsewhere  [in  most  cases,  without  the  need  to  remove  dielectric  fluids  like 
transformer  oil).  Miscellaneous  materials  without  salvage  value  are  expected  to  be  nonhaz- 
ardous  and  would  be  sent  to  permitted  disposal  facilities. 

Geothermal.  The  use,  storage,  and  disposal  of  hazardous  materials  and  waste  associated 
with  geothermal  energy  development  could  expose  individuals  to  petroleum,  oil,  lubricants, 
paints,  solvents,  and  herbicides. 

Airport  Safety  Hazards 

Solar  power  towers,  which  may  exceed  500  feet  in  height,  and  electric  transmission  lines, 
with  heights  up  to  about  150  feet,  could  pose  hazards  to  low-flying  aircraft.  The 
installation  of  these  facilities  would  therefore  need  to  consider  civil  and  military 
aeronautical  operations  to  avoid  runway  approach  patterns,  low-altitude  flight  corridors, 
and  military  exercise  areas.  The  potential  for  electrical  interference  of  transmission  lines 
or  solar  array  control  systems  with  aircraft  operations  is  remote,  but  should  still  be 
evaluated  for  new  installations.  Interactions  with  low-altitude  aircraft  avionics  or 
communications  could  occur  if  corona  discharges  from  the  transmission  lines  are  not 
minimized  to  avoid  specific  electric  frequencies. 

Glare  from  solar  energy  facilities  (i.e.,  the  sun's  reflection  off  mirrors  or  photovoltaic  [PV], 
panels)  could  interfere  with  pilot  vision  as  was  reported  in  2013  by  two  flight  crews  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Ivanpah  solar  facility.  In  the  case  of  heavily  traveled  air  routes  [e.g.,  airport 
approach  routes),  solar  array  patterns  may  be  adjusted  to  minimize  interference. 
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The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  requires  a notice  of  proposed  construction  for  a project 
in  order  to  determine  whether  it  would  adversely  affect  commercial,  military,  or  personal 
air  navigation  safety  [FAA  2000  as  cited  in  BLM  2005).  One  of  the  triggering  criteria  is 
whether  the  project  would  be  located  within  20,000  feet  of  an  existing  public  or  military 
airport.  Another  Federal  Aviation  Administration  criterion  triggering  this  notice  of  proposed 
construction  is  construction  or  alteration  of  any  structure  higher  than  200  feet.  This 
criterion  applies  regardless  of  a project's  distance  from  an  airport  [FAA  2000  as  cited  in 
BLM  2005).  Because  a wind  or  solar  energy  development  project  would  have  to  meet 
appropriate  Federal  Aviation  Administration  criteria,  no  adverse  impacts  to  aviation  would 
be  expected. 

Wildland  Fire  Hazards 

Construction  equipment  and  flammable  materials,  combined  with  adding  people  in  remote 
areas  with  vegetation,  could  increase  wildland  fire  hazards.  Much  of  the  Plan  Area  experiences 
high  winds  and  dry  conditions,  so  the  risk  is  high  for  rapidly  spreading  fire.  See  Volume  III, 
Section  III. 22. 2. 3,  for  more  information  about  past  fires  and  current  fire  risk  conditions. 

Public  Services 

Construction  and  decommissioning  activities  would  not  interfere  with  either  evacuation 
routes  or  general  emergency  systems,  or  affect  emergency  plans. 

Project  security  personnel,  security  lighting,  and  facility  fencing  would  all  limit  vandalism 
calls  to  local  police  and  fire  departments.  However,  given  the  large  number  of  construction 
personnel  required  at  renewable  energy  facilities,  accidents  are  likely  to  happen,  so  there 
would  be  a need  for  emergency  medical  services.  Construction  traffic  can  also  dramatically 
increase  baseline  traffic  levels  on  local  roadways,  which  in  turn  can  also  increase  the  need 
for  police  or  highway  patrol  and  emergency  response  to  traffic  accidents.  There  could 
therefore  be  a need  for  short-term  expansion  of  police  or  emergency  response  services,  but 
not  for  additional  law  enforcement  stations. 

Landfills 

Construction  and  decommissioning  activities  would  generate  large  quantities  of  solid  waste 
requiring  disposal  that  could  affect  landfill  capacities;  landfills  within  20  miles  of  the  DRECP 
boundaries  are  shown  in  Volume  III,  Figure  III. 22-5,  and  listed  in  Appendix  Rl,  Table  Rl.22-5. 
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^ Public  Health  and  Safety 

Renewable  energy  construction  and  decommissioning  could  produce  occupational 
hazards,  health  concerns,  and  general  public  safety  concerns.  The  following  sections 
describe  these  concerns. 

Occupational  health  and  safety  considerations  related  to  constructing  and  decommissioning 
energy  development  projects  include  the  following: 

• Physical  hazards. 

• Risks  of  injuries  and  fatalities  to  workers  during  the  construction  of  facilities  and 
their  associated  transmission  lines. 

• Risks  resulting  from  exposure  to  weather  extremes  (e.g.,  heat  stress  or 
stroke,  frostbite). 

• Risk  of  harmful  interactions  with  plants  and  animals  [e.g.,  soil-based  pathogens, 
especially  Valley  Fever  [Coccidioidomycosis]]. 

• Risks  associated  with  working  at  extreme  heights. 

• Fire  hazards. 

^ • Exposure  to  hazardous  substances  used  at  or  emitted  from  the  facilities, 

including  Legionella  bacteria,  as  well  as  diesel  particulate  matter  emitted  from 
construction  vehicles. 

• Risk  of  electrical  shock. 

The  fungus  that  causes  Valley  Fever  is  present  in  soils  within  the  Plan  Area,  particularly  in 
the  West  Mojave  area.  Disturbance  of  these  soils  during  construction  and  decommissioning 
could  release  dust  contaminated  with  Valley  Fever  spores  that  could  be  inhaled  by  workers 
and  others  in  the  area,  resulting  in  illness  or,  in  severe  cases,  death. 

Construction  and  decommissioning  pose  the  general  risk  of  wildfires  and  vehicle  accidents. 
Some  of  the  occupational  hazards  associated  with  construction  of  renewable  energy  proj- 
ects are  similar  to  those  associated  with  heavy  construction  in  the  electric  power  industry, 
while  others  are  unique  to  the  type  of  project  (e.g.,  working  at  extreme  heights,  working  in 
areas  of  high  wind,  and  working  near  rotating  or  spinning  equipment).  In  particular,  the 
hazards  of  installing  and  repairing  turbines  are  similar  to  those  of  building  and  maintaining 
bridges  and  other  tall  structures  [Sprensen  1995,  as  cited  in  BLM  2005).  Gipe  [1995,  as 
cited  in  BLM  2005)  and  Sorenson  report  multiple  fatalities  and  serious  injuries  in  wind 
energy  project  construction.  Solar  power  tower  construction  may  result  in  similar  occupa- 
\ tional  hazards.  Geothermal  exploration  and  drilling  could  expose  individuals  to  [1)  drilling 
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mud  and  geothermal  fluid  or  steam  during  drilling;  (2]  hydrogen  sulfide  contained  in  geo- 
thermal fluids  or  steam;  (3)  hazardous  materials  such  as  petroleum,  oils,  and  lubricants; 
and  (4)  a variety  of  potential  accidents  inherent  in  drilling  operations. 

IV.22. 2. 1.3  Impacts  of  Operation  and  Maintenance 

Hazardous  Materials 

The  operation  and  maintenance  of  renewable  energy  projects  would  involve  the  use  of  haz- 
ardous materials  similar  to  those  required  during  construction  and  decommissioning  (see 
Section  IV.22. 2. 1.2).  In  additional  to  the  technology-specific  impacts  described  here,  the 
maintenance  of  transmission  lines  and  substations  could  result  in  electric  shocks  and  falls. 
Operation  and  maintenance  activities  could  also  cause  electrical  fires,  wildfires,  and  vehicular 
accidents  from  increased  traffic  on  local  roads. 

Solar.  Wastes  common  to  all  solar  technologies  include  domestic  solid  wastes  and  sanitary 
wastewaters  from  workforce  support  and  industrial  solid  and  liquid  wastes  from  routine 
cleaning  and  equipment  maintenance  and  repair.  Volumes  of  domestic  solid  wastes  and 
sanitary  wastewaters  would  be  limited  given  the  relatively  small  size  of  the  operating 
workforce.  Various  options  will  be  available  for  the  management  and  disposal  of  domestic 
solid  and  sanitary  waste.  In  all  instances,  solid  wastes  can  accumulate  on  site  for  short 
periods  until  they  are  delivered  to  permitted  off-site  disposal  facilities,  typically  by  com- 
mercial waste  disposal  services.  Options  for  sanitary  wastewaters  range  from  on-site 
disposal  in  septic  systems,  when  circumstances  allow,  to  off-site  treatment  and  disposal  in 
publicly  owned  treatment  works.  Some  industrial  wastes  (e.g.,  spent  cleaning  solvents) 
may  be  hazardous,  but  well-established  procedures  exist  for  their  management,  disposal, 
and  recycling.  Wastes  from  herbicide  applications  could  include  empty  containers  and 
possibly  some  herbicide  rinsing  solutions. 

Risks  from  public  exposure  to  hazardous  substances  through  air  emissions  from  solar  facil- 
ities are  generally  low  because  the  few  substances  stored  and  used  at  the  facilities  in  large 
quantities  have  low  volatility  and  inhalation  toxicity.  Small  quantities  of  combustion-related 
hazardous  substances  may  be  emitted  from  steam  boilers  using  natural  gas  as  an  energy 
source  at  certain  times. 

Potential  worker  exposure  to  hazardous  materials,  wastes  and  contamination  could  result 
from  spills  or  leaks  of  hazardous  materials,  improper  waste  management  techniques,  or 
from  the  use  of  herbicides  to  manage  vegetation  and  control  weed  growth.  Solar  parabolic 
troughs  could  use  substantial  quantities  of  HTFs  in  pipes  throughout  the  solar  field  and  in 
connections  between  the  solar  field  and  the  power  block  facility.  Although  these  materials 
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f would  likely  remain  in  their  respective  systems  throughout  the  facility's  operating  life,  con- 

tamination could  result  from  spills  or  leaks  in  the  HTF  system. 

Parabolic  trough  and  power  tower  facilities  would  use  hazardous  chemicals  to  treat 
water  used  in  the  steam  cycle,  and  the  handling  and  transfer  of  these  chemicals  could 
cause  spills  or  leaks.  The  maintenance  of  steam  systems  and  wet-cooling  systems  would 
produce  blowdown  wastes,  some  of  which  would  be  generated  in  high  volumes  (e.g., 
lubricating  oils,  compressor  oils,  and  hydraulic  fluids];  however,  recycling  options  are 
likely  to  be  available.  Other  wastes  may  need  to  be  managed  as  hazardous  wastes.  Cooling 
towers  could  also  provide  an  environment  for  the  growth  of  the  Legionella  bacteria, 
which  causes  Legionnaires'  disease. 

Wind.  Some  of  the  occupational  hazards  associated  with  the  construction  of  wind  energy 
projects  are  similar  to  those  of  the  heavy  construction  and  electric  power  industries,  while 
others  are  unique  to  wind  energy  projects  [e.g.,  working  at  extreme  heights,  high  winds, 
working  near  rotating  or  spinning  equipment].  In  particular,  the  hazards  of  installing  and 
repairing  turbines  are  similar  to  those  of  building  and  maintaining  bridges  and  other  tall 
structures  (Sorensen  1995].  Gipe  [1995]  and  Sorenson  report  multiple  fatalities  and 
serious  injuries  from  construction  of  wind  energy  projects. 

^ Currently  molten  salt  [a  mixture  of  sodium  nitrate  and  potassium  nitrate]  is  used  as  a TES 

medium  in  solar  power  plant  facilities,  although  other  substances  are  being  investigated. 
Nitrate  salts,  which  are  used  at  extremely  high  temperatures,  are  highly  reactive  oxidizers 
that  can  accelerate  and  exacerbate  fires  and  may  react  with  reducing  agents  to  cause  fires. 
These  substances  can  cause  severe  irritation  through  inhalation,  ingestion,  or  dermal  contact 
[LabChem  2009  and  2013]. 

The  presence  of  highly  reflective  surfaces  at  parabolic  trough  plants  could  increase  expo- 
sures to  reflected  sunlight  of  damaging  intensity.  Although  the  mirrors  are  relatively 
inaccessible  to  the  general  public,  there  is  some  potential  for  individuals  to  view  intense 
reflected  light  from  a project's  fence  line,  depending  on  the  distance.  The  highest  risk  of 
such  exposures  will  occur  when  mirrors  are  being  rotated  from  stowed  to  tracking  position 
[Ho  et  al.  2009].  There  is  also  some  risk  of  exposure  to  intense  reflected  light  from  power 
tower  heliostats,  again  particularly  when  they  are  moved  from  stowed  to  tracking  position 
or  vice  versa.  An  additional  consideration  is  exposure  to  light  reflected  from  the  tower 
receiver.  Although  the  height  of  the  towers  may  reduce  the  risk  of  retinal  damage  at  ground 
level,  pilots  have  reported  impacts. 

Photovoltaic  solar  facilities  do  not  require  potentially  hazardous  liquids  and  gases  during 
^ operations;  however,  photovoltaic  panels  do  contain  potentially  hazardous  metals  in  solid 

I form.  These  metals  are  contained  within  the  panels,  but  could  be  released  to  the  environ- 
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merit  on  a small  scale  if  one  or  several  panels  were  broken,  or  on  a larger  scale  if  the  solar 
field  caught  fire.  Solar  panels  for  utility-scale  facilities  in  the  United  States  typically  use 
nonhazardous,  silicon-based  semiconductor  material;  however,  semiconductors  containing 
cadmium,  copper,  gallium,  indium,  and/or  arsenic  compounds,  could  be  used  as  well.  Of 
these,  cadmium  has  the  highest  potential  for  use  in  utility-scale  systems,  and  it  has  high 
toxicity.  Substantial  quantities  of  cadmium  or  other  semiconductor  metals  may  be  present 
at  utility-scale  photovoltaic  facilities.  The  release  of  cadmium  and  other  heavy  metals  from 
broken  modules  or  during  fires  would  result  in  a negligible  potential  for  human  exposures 
[Electric  Power  Research  Institute  and  Public  Interest  Energy  Research  2003;  Fthenakis 
and  Zweible  2003}. 

Wind.  The  variety  and  amount  of  hazardous  materials  present  during  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  a wind  facility  would  be  minimal.  Types  of  hazardous  materials  that  may  be 
used  include  those  previously  discussed  for  construction  and  decommissioning.  Operation 
of  wind  facilities  would  generate  small  amounts  of  transmission  and  lubricating  fluids 
requiring  disposal.  Solvents  and  cleaning  agents  used  to  maintain  facilities  would  require 
disposal.  The  operation  of  wind  facilities  could  potentially  result  in  "shadow  flicker,"  due  to 
alternating  changes  in  light  intensity  that  occur  when  rotating  blades  cast  moving  shadows. 
Additionally,  the  vibration  and  noise  of  rotating  blades  may  cause  illness  in  certain  individ- 
uals. Dr.  Nina  Pierpont  has  called  this  Wind  Turbine  Syndrome  [Pierpont  2009};  however, 
more  research  is  needed  to  determine  whether  there  is  a cause-and-effect  relationship. 

Geothermal.  Potential  health  and  safety  impacts  during  operations  could  include  exposure 
to  geothermal  fluid  or  steam  during  system  failures,  maintenance  activities,  or  well  blowouts. 
Additionally,  exposure  to  hydrogen  sulfide  contained  in  steam  emissions  could  occur.  Similar 
to  wind  and  solar,  the  use  hazardous  materials  such  as  petroleum,  oils,  lubricants,  paints, 
solvents,  and  herbicides  could  result  in  exposure.  Cooling  tower  operations  could  also  result 
in  the  growth  of  Legionella  bacteria. 

Airport  Safety  Hazards 

Airports  within  the  Plan  Area  and  within  20  miles  outside  of  the  DRECP  boundaries  are 
shown  in  Volume  111,  Figure  111.22-2  and  listed  in  Appendix  Rl,  Table  Rl.22-1.  Though 
extremely  bright  receivers  on  top  of  solar  power  towers  could  pose  a distraction  hazard  to 
aircraft  pilots,  the  risk  of  retinal  damage  to  plane  occupants  would  be  low.  Steam  from 
solar  thermal  and  geothermal  operations  could  interfere  with  pilot  and  air  traffic  controller 
visibility  if  a facility  is  located  next  to  an  airport.  Tall  stacks,  towers  and  turbines  could 
interfere  with  airplane  takeoff  and  landing.  High-velocity  plumes  emitted  from  solar 
thermal  facilities  using  air-cooled  condensers  could  affect  low-flying  aircraft.  Potential 
effects  on  military  operations  are  addressed  in  Chapter  IV.24,  Department  of  Defense  Lands 
and  Operations.  Electromagnetic  transmissions  can  occur  when  a large  wind  turbine  is 
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placed  between  a radio,  television,  or  microwave  transmitter  and  receiver  [Manwell  et  al. 
2002).  Disruptions  of  public  safety  communication  systems  (e.g.,  radio  traffic  related  to 
emergency  response  activities)  may  be  a public  safety  concern. 

Wildland  Fire  Hazards 

Operation  of  renewable  energy  facilities  and  their  associated  vegetation  clearing  activities 
could  potentially  cause  fires.  The  high  density  of  solar  panels  and  the  lack  of  space  within 
the  solar  fields  make  fires  within  solar  fields  difficult  to  extinguish.  Fires  within  solar  fields 
also  pose  a potential  health  risk  from  inhalation  of  burning  cadmium  telluride,  gallium 
arsenide,  phosphorus,  and  battery  acid. 

Wind  turbines  can  catch  fire  from  excessive  braking  system  friction,  lightning  strikes,  elec- 
trical malfunctions,  and  flammable  components.  Fires  at  the  top  of  the  turbines  are  difficult 
to  extinguish  since  fire  truck  ladders  are  too  short  to  reach  them.  This  can  cause  fires  to 
spread  to  adjacent  areas. 

Transmission  line  operations  can  also  cause  wildfires  due  to  conductors  fallen  in  storms  or 
because  of  arcing  (or  creating  sparks).  Proper  maintenance  can  reduce  the  likelihood  of 
these  events.  High-voltage  transmission  lines  can  also  inhibit  firefighting  activities  since 
firefighters  cannot  work  near  energized  transmission  lines. 

Public  Services 

Renewable  energy  facility  operations  would  not  alter  major  access  points  or  existing 
evacuation  routes. 

Operation  of  new  renewable  energy  facilities  would  result  in  additional  police  and  fire  ser- 
vice calls;  impacts  to  responding  agencies  or  organizations  would  therefore  occur.  Renew- 
able facilities  in  remote  locations  could  require  the  expansion  of  existing  police  or  fire  facil- 
ities to  serve  these  locations  in  reasonable  response  times. 

Landfills 


Operations  and  maintenance  activities  would  generate  small  amounts  of  solid  waste  requiring 
either  recycling  or  disposal. 

Public  Health  and  Safety 

Unauthorized  or  illegal  access  by  the  public  trying  to  climb  towers  or  open  electrical  panels 
could  lead  to  injuries.  Dry  vegetation  and  high  winds  may  also  create  a fire  hazard  around 
facilities.  Natural  events  such  as  tornadoes,  earthquakes,  severe  storms,  and  fires  could 
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cause  injuries,  loss  of  life,  and  the  release  of  hazardous  materials.  HTFs  used  at  solar  facili- 
ties could  pose  an  inhalation  hazard  in  the  case  of  fire.  The  risk  of  injury  from  wind  turbine 
blade  breakage  as  a result  of  rotor  overspeed  or  material  failure  is  low  [Hau  2000]. 

Although  there  is  the  potential  for  intentional  destructive  acts  that  could  affect  human 
health  and  the  environment,  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  probability  of  sabotage, 
terrorism,  or  their  impacts,  so  this  issue  is  not  further  discussed. 

Federal  and  state  regulations  define  project  developers'  responsibilities  for  protecting  criti- 
cal infrastructure.  They  include  prescribed  actions  and  system  performance  requirements 
designed  to  protect  the  public  and  the  environment  from  the  adverse  consequences  of  dis- 
ruptions or  failures,  and  to  provide  for  system  reliability  and  resiliency.  Some  protective 
measures  and  activities  are  obvious  [e.g.,  fencing  around  electric  substations  and  switch- 
yards, routine  surveillance  and  inspections],  while  others  must  remain  confidential  to 
maintain  their  effectiveness. 

IV.22.2.2  Impacts  of  the  Reserve  Design 

Conservation  actions  would  have  an  overall  positive  effect  on  public  services,  wildland  fire 
hazards,  and  emergency  plans  since  renewable  energy  facilities  and  technologies  would  be 
concentrated  in  DFAs  and  restricted  in  conservation  areas.  Designation  of  reserve  lands 
would  restrict  uses  and  reduce  urban  sprawl,  which  would  concentrate  calls  for  service  in  a 
more  localized  area.  This  promotes  quicker  response  times  and  reduces  the  need  for  addi- 
tional remote  stations.  The  reserve  design  would  reduce  the  likelihood  and  size  of  wildland 
fires  by  preserving  large  contiguous  areas  in  existing  conditions  and  reducing  the  interface 
between  wildlands  and  development.  The  reserve  of  large  areas  of  open  space  would 
ultimately  result  in  less  complicated  and  more  effective  emergency  plans. 

IV.22.2.3  Impacts  of  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Land  Use  Plan  Decisions 

IV.22.2.3.1  Impacts  of  Renewable  Energy  Development  and  Transmission  on 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  Lands 

The  typical  impacts  from  the  various  renewable  energy  and  transmission  technologies  on 
BLM  lands  would  be  the  same  as  those  described  in  Section  IV.22. 2.1.  However,  BLM  is 
responsible  for  public  services  and  safety  on  BLM  lands,  and  would  continue  these  respon- 
sibilities for  future  renewable  energy  development,  as  follows: 

• BLM  is  responsible  for  hazardous  materials  and  safety  issues  on  BLM  land.  BLM  has  its 
Hazard  Management  and  Resource  Restoration  Program,  commonly  known  as  Haz- 
ardous Materials  Management.  Any  development  on  BLM  land  will  be  subject  to  this 
program  in  addition  to  the  state  and  federal  regulations  described  in  Section  III.22.1. 
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• BLM  considers  renewable  energy  development  and  transmission  in  its 
emergency  planning. 

• BLM  provides  law  enforcement  services  to  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
facilities  and  conservation  areas  through  enforcement  rangers  and  special  agents. 

• BLM  provides  fire  protection  services  and  oversees  wildland  fire  management 
through  its  fire  management  programs. 

IV.22.2,3.2  Impacts  of  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Land  Designations  and 
Management  Actions 

The  BLM  LUPA  does  not  include  measures  directly  relating  to  public  health,  safety,  and  ser- 
vices. Because  the  BLM  LUPA  land  designations  would  be  managed  to  protect  ecological, 
historic,  cultural,  scenic  scientific,  and  recreation  resources  and  values,  development  may 
be  restricted  or  limited.  This  could  affect  the  pattern  of  development,  which  may  indirectly 
affect  public  services,  wildland  fire  hazards,  and  emergency  plans.  For  example,  develop- 
ment may  be  scattered  to  avoid  historic  resources,  sited  in  remote  areas  to  avoid  visual 
impacts  and  recreational  resources,  or  focused  in  less  remote  areas  to  protect  biological 
resource  corridors  and  habitats.  Contiguous  development  in  more  easily  accessible  areas 
would  generally  be  beneficial  for  public  services,  wildland  fire  hazards,  and  emergency 
plans.  Thus,  the  BLM  land  designations  and  management  actions  could  have  an  adverse  or 
beneficial  impact  on  public  services,  wildland  fire  hazards,  and  emergency  plans  issues. 

Details  on  allowable  uses  and  management  within  National  Conservation  Lands  are  pre- 
sented in  the  proposed  LUPA  description  in  Volume  11.  Details  on  the  goals,  objectives, 
allowable  uses,  and  management  actions  for  each  Area  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern 
[ACEC)  and  Special  Recreation  Management  Area  (SRMA]  are  presented  in  the  LUPA 
worksheets  in  Appendix  H. 

IV.22.2.4  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan  and  General 
Conservation  Plan 

The  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan  (NCCP)  would  be  administered  by  the  California 
Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife,  and  would  be  applicable  to  the  entire  Plan  Area.  The  Gen- 
eral Conservation  Plan  [GCP]  will  be  administered  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
[USFWS)  and  would  be  applicable  to  nonfederal  lands,  a subset  of  the  entire  Plan  Area. 

IV.22.2A.1  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan 

The  impacts  of  renewable  energy  development  permitted  under  the  NCCP  would  be  the 
same  as  those  defined  for  the  Plan-wide  impacts,  including  the  typical  impacts  described  in 
Section  IV.22.2,  and  for  each  alternative  described  in  Section  IV.22.3. 
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IV.  22. 2.4. 2 General  Conservation  Plan 

The  types  of  impacts  resulting  from  renewable  energy  development  permitted  under  the 
GCP  would  be  the  same  as  those  defined  for  the  Plan-wide  impacts,  including  the  typical 
impacts  described  in  Section  IV.22. 2.  The  locations  where  these  impacts  would  occur  will 
vary  by  alternative.  Any  differences  in  these  impacts  resulting  from  locational  differences 
are  described  for  each  alternative. 

IV.22.3  Impact  Analysis  by  Alternative 

The  following  sections  present  impact  analyses  for  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  Preferred 
Alternative,  and  Alternatives  1 through  4. 

IV.22.3.1  No  Action  Alternative 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  analysis  of  public  health,  safety,  and  services  is  based 
on  foreseeable  impacts  associated  with  renewable  energy  development  under  current  reg- 
ulatory conditions.  Renewable  energy  development  would  be  authorized  on  a project-by- 
project  basis.  Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  solar  energy  development  is  far  greater  than 
any  other  technology  [approximately  14,000  megawatts  [MW],  compared  with  6,000  MW 
of  wind  and  300  MW  of  geothermal].  An  estimate  of  the  potential  development  for  each 
renewable  energy  technology  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  can  be  correlated  to  the  esti- 
mate of  permanent  ground  conversion  impacts  from  projected  renewable  energy  projects, 
as  presented  in  Tables  II. 6-12  through  11.6-17. 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  state's  renewable  energy  goals  would  still  be  achieved 
absent  the  Plan.  Renewable  energy  and  transmission  development,  and  mitigation  for  proj- 
ects in  the  Plan  Area,  would  occur  on  a project-by-project  basis  in  a pattern  consistent  with 
past  and  ongoing  renewable  energy  and  transmission  projects,  and  would  continue  to  be 
dispersed  throughout  the  Plan  Area. 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  renewable  energy  projects  would  occur  within  the  avail- 
able development  areas  shown  in  Figure  II. 2-1.  The  No  Action  Alternative  includes  approxi- 
mately 9,788,000  acres  of  available  land  for  renewable  energy  development,  compared 
with  2,024,000  acres  for  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  associated  with 
the  Preferred  Alternative  (See  Table  II. 3-1]. 
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IV.22.3.1.1  Impacts  in  the  Plan  Area  Under  the  No  Action  Alternative 

IV.22.3. 1.1.1  Impacts  and  Mitigation  for  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development 
in  the  No  Action  Alternative 

This  section  presents  the  impact  titles  for  each  impact  that  would  occur  from  renewable 
energy  and  transmission  development. 

Impact  Assessment 

Impact  PS-1:  Plan  components  would  involve  hazardous  materials  or  conditions  that 
could  result  in  a hazard  to  the  public  or  environment. 

As  discussed  in  Section  IV.22. 2,  all  phases  of  renewable  energy  development  would  involve 
the  transport,  use,  storage,  and  disposal  of  hazardous  materials,  as  well  as,  to  a limited 
extent,  the  operation  of  transmission  lines.  Hazardous  materials  include  fuels,  lubricating 
oils,  hydraulic  fluids,  glycol-based  coolants,  lead-acid  batteries,  solvents,  paints,  cleaning 
agents,  coatings,  and  herbicides.  In  addition  to  the  typical  wastes  mentioned  here,  the 
development  of  solar  facilities  could  involve  the  use  of  HTF,  dielectric  fluids,  TES  salts 
(sodium  and  potassium  nitrates),  and  steam  amendment  chemicals. 

In  addition  to  the  hazardous  materials  introduced  into  the  site  by  renewable  energy  facili- 
ties and  transmission  components,  sites  may  have  existing  contamination  that  could  pose  a 
risk  to  workers  and  the  environment  during  site  characterization,  construction,  operations, 
and  decommissioning.  Refer  to  Section  IV.22. 2.1,  and  Volume  III,  Table  III. 22-1. 

Solar  facility  development  would  pose  a greater  risk  for  hazardous  materials  impacts  due 
to  the  larger  quantity  and  number  of  hazardous  materials  compared  with  wind  or  geo- 
thermal facilities.  The  risk  would  be  greatest  within  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Moun- 
tains ecoregion  subarea,  which  would  have  the  largest  amount  of  solar  development  in  the  No 
Action  Alternative. 

Construction,  operation,  and  decommission  activities  would  involve  movement  of  soil 
materials.  If  soil  containing  the  Valley  Fever  fungus  is  disturbed  by  construction,  natural 
disasters,  or  wind,  the  fungal  spores  can  be  released  into  the  air  and  spread.  Cooling  water 
associated  with  solar  thermal  and  geothermal  facilities  may  become  contaminated  with 
bacterial  growth  and  potentially  contain  Legionella  bacteria.  In  addition,  operation  of  diesel- 
fueled  equipment  during  construction,  operation,  and  decommission  activities  would  result 
in  diesel  particulate  matter  emissions. 

Construction  and  operation  of  renewable  energy  facilities  could  lead  to  hazardous  materials 
impacts  from  improper  handling  of  existing  hazardous  waste  conditions  or  improper 
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transport,  use,  storage,  and  disposal  of  hazardous  materials.  Potential  hazardous  material 
impacts  that  could  occur  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  include  increased  fire  risk,  human 
health  impacts,  and  environmental  contamination,  which  could  lead  to  environmental 
impacts  to  biological  resources,  surface  water,  groundwater,  air  quality,  agriculture,  grazing, 
and  recreation. 

Impact  PS-2:  Plan  components  could  result  in  an  airport  or  air  traffic  safety  hazard. 

Airport  safety  hazards  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  would  be  similar  to  the  typical  impacts 
described  in  Section  IV.22.2.  Airport  safety  issues  include  the  operation  of  tall  structures 
such  as  solar  power  towers  and  cooling  towers  for  geothermal  and  solar  thermal,  and  tur- 
bines for  wind  facilities.  Solar  panels  and  mirrors  could  produce  glare,  and  solar  thermal 
and  geothermal  facilities  could  produce  steam  and  high-velocity  plumes  that  might  inter- 
fere with  aircraft  safety.  Airport  safety  hazard  impacts  are  greatest  where  facilities  would 
be  within  2 miles  of  an  airport  or  within  an  airport  influence  area  as  designated  in  a county’s 
Airport  Land  Use  Compatibility  Plan. 

Impact  PS-3:  Plan  components  would  create  an  increased  risk  of  wildland  fire. 

The  No  Action  Alternative  would  allow  renewable  energy  development  to  occur  anywhere 
on  desert  land  not  protected  by  either  legislation  or  other  legal  measures.  Construction 
activities  and  expanded  areas  of  development  would  increase  the  interface  of  wildlands 
and  development.  In  addition,  certain  conditions  increase  the  potential  for  spreading 
wildland  fires,  including  clearing  vegetation;  the  difficulty  of  extinguishing  fires  in  solar 
panel  fields  and  at  the  tops  of  wind  turbines;  wind  turbine  fire  risks;  hazardous  materials 
fire  risks;  transmission  line  operations;  and  the  introduction  of  people,  equipment,  and 
vehicles  into  remote  areas. 

Impact  PS-4:  Plan  components  would  create  a demand  for  new  or  expanded  police,  fire, 
and  emergency  service  facilities. 

The  large  area  of  development  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  would  mean  a greater  like- 
lihood of  renewable  energy  project  development  farther  from  police  and  fire  stations.  Addi- 
tional police  and  fire  service  facilities  or  support  may  therefore  be  needed. 

Impact  PS-5:  Plan  components  would  generate  solid  waste  and  result  in  a need  for  new 
or  expanded  landfills. 

Construction,  operations,  maintenance,  and  decommissioning  activities  would  generate 
solid  waste.  The  demand  for  landfill  space  or  recycling  would  be  especially  intense  during 
decommissioning,  when  thousands  of  acres  of  industrial  materials  [e.g.,  steel,  polycarbonate, 
wiring,  pipes]  would  be  removed. 
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Laws  and  Regulations 

Existing  laws  and  regulations  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  renewable  energy  development 
projects  in  the  absence  of  the  DRECP.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  Section  111.22.1, 
Regulatory  Setting.  Because  this  Environmental  Impact  Report/Environmental  Impact 
Statement  (EIR/EIS)  addresses  amendments  to  BLM's  land  use  plans,  these  plans  are 
discussed  separately  in  Volume  III,  Chapter  14  and  are  not  included  in  this  section. 

Following  is  a summary  of  the  requirements  of  the  most  relevant  regulations  that  will 
reduce  impacts  on  public  health,  safety,  and  services: 

• Federal  and  state  laws  require  prevention  and  cleanup  of  hazardous  substance 
releases  to  air,  water,  and  land. 

• Federal  and  state  laws  govern  hazardous  waste  identification,  classification, 
generation,  management,  and  disposal. 

• Federal  and  state  laws  define  worker  safety  standards  and  require  the  proper 
handling  of  hazardous  materials  and  preparation  of  risk  management  plans. 

• Counties  require  that  businesses  disclose  the  handling  of  hazardous  materials  and 
develop  emergency  response  plans. 

• California  Fire  Code  requirements  include  design  measures  for  solar  photovoltaic 
power  systems  to  reduce  fire  hazards  [Section  605.11)  as  well  as  other  general 
building,  emergency  access,  and  brush  management  requirements  that  reduce 
fire  hazards. 

• California  law  requires  that  local  jurisdictions  meet  waste  diversion  goals  and  create 
waste  management  plans  to  meet  specified  waste  diversion  goals. 

• Airport  land  use  compatibility  plans  address  potential  land  use  compatibility  issues 
between  airports  and  their  surrounding  areas. 

• Federal  Aviation  Administration  regulations  lay  out  requirements  for  air  safety. 

• Federal  laws  assign  responsibilities  for  protecting  critical  infrastructure  through  a 
variety  of  prescribed  actions  and  system  performance  requirements. 

In  addition,  the  Solar  Programmatic  EIS  (Solar  PEIS)  Design  Features  and  other  existing 
land  use  plan  requirements  would  apply.  The  following  summarized  Solar  PEIS  Design  Fea- 
tures apply  to  all  BLM-managed  Solar  Energy  Zone  (SEZ)  lands: 

• HMWl-1:  Conduct  site  characterization,  construction,  operation,  and  decommis- 
sioning in  compliance  with  applicable  federal  and  state  regulations;  develop  a Haz- 
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ardous  Materials  and  Waste  Management  Plan  that  addresses  the  selection,  trans- 
port, storage,  and  use  of  all  hazardous  materials. 

• HMW2-1:  Minimize  hazardous  materials  and  waste  management  design  elements; 
provide  reports  of  reportable  releases  or  spills;  implement  "just  in  time"  ordering 
procedures;  survey  project  sites  for  unexploded  ordnance;  designate  hazardous 
waste  storage  areas  and  facilities. 

• HMW3-1:  Comply  with  terms  and  conditions  for  hazardous  materials  and  waste 
management;  install  sensors  to  monitor  system  integrity;  implement  robust  site 
inspection  and  repair  procedures. 

• HMW4-1:  Maintain  emergency  response  capabilities  throughout  the  reclamation 
and  decommissioning  periods. 

• HMW4-2:  Apply  design  features  used  in  construction  during  reclamation 
and  decommissioning. 

• MCAl-1:  Coordinate  with  BLM,  military  personnel,  and  civilian  airspace  managers 
early  in  the  project  planning  process  to  identify  and  minimize  impacts  to  airport  and 
airspace  use;  comply  with  FAA  regulations  and  Airport  Land  Use  Compatibility 
Plans;  consult  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  to  minimize  or  eliminate  impacts 
to  military  operations. 

• WF-1-1:  Coordinate  with  BLM  and  other  appropriate  fire  organizations  to  determine 
fire  risk  and  methods  to  minimize  risk;  incorporate  fire  management  measures  in 
worker  training;  incorporate  inspection  and  monitoring  measures. 

• WF-2-1:  Site  and  design  facilities  to  minimize  fire  risk;  provide  sufficient  room  for 
fire  management;  integrate  vegetation  management  to  minimize  wildland  fire  risk 

• ER-1:  Develop  measures  to  minimize  the  potential  for  a human  or  facility-caused 
fire  to  affect  ecological  resources. 

• WR2-1:  Develop  measures  to  avoid,  minimize,  and  mitigate  impacts  to  surface  and 
groundwater  resources  from  hazardous  spills,  runoff,  sediment  buildup,  and  pesticides 
or  fertilizers. 

• HSl-1:  Implement  training  and  awareness  measures  for  workers  and  the  general 
public  to  minimize  and  address  standard  practices  for  the  safe  use  of  explosives  and 
blasting  agents  and  for  fire  safety  and  evacuation  procedures. 

Mitigation 

Mitigation  for  any  projects  developed  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  would  be  similar  to 
mitigation  adopted  by  agencies  for  renewable  energy  projects  that  have  been  approved  and 
constructed.  Typical  mitigation  measures  include  the  following: 
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• Conduct  a database  search  and  site  characterization  to  determine  if  the  site  is  con- 
taminated and  remediate  as  required. 

• Develop  a Hazardous  Materials  and  Waste  Management  Plan,  Spill  Prevention  and 
Emergency  Response  Plan,  and  a Health  and  Safety  Plan  to  address  hazardous  mate- 
rials safety  issues. 

• Implement  strict  dust  control  measures  (speed  limits,  spraying  water  on  unpaved 
roads)  to  avoid  the  spread  of  Valley  Fever  spores. 

• Provide  operational  controls  to  avoid  bacterial  growth,  including  Legionella,  in 
cooling  towers. 

• Develop  Fire  Management  and  Protection  Plans  to  minimize  wildland  fire  risks, 
including  risks  related  to  transmission  line  de-energization. 

• Coordinate  with  Fire-Rescue  Department/Emergency  Medical  Service  responders  to 
ensure  adequate  equipment  and  personnel  for  responses  to  emergency  calls. 

• Prepare  Waste  Management  Plans  to  identify  recycling,  reuse,  and  other  landfill 
diversion  methods. 

IV.22. 3.1. 1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design  in  the  No  Action  Alternative 

The  No  Action  Alternative  has  no  reserve  design,  but  protection  of  existing  Legislatively 
and  Legally  Protected  Areas,  such  as  wilderness,  would  continue.  In  addition,  renewable 
energy  projects  would  continue  to  be  evaluated  and  approved  with  project-specific  mitiga- 
tion requirements.  The  continued  protection  of  those  areas  would  have  no  effect  on  public 
health,  safety,  and  services  since  there  would  be  no  changes  to  protected  areas  or  develop- 
ment patterns. 

IV.22.3.1.2  Impacts  on  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Lands  of  Existing  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  Land  Use  Plans:  No  Action  Alternative 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  BLM  land  management  plans  within  the  Plan  Area 
(California  Desert  Conservation  Area  [CDCA]  Plan  as  amended.  Bishop  Resource  Manage- 
ment Plan  [RMP},  and  Bakersfield  RMP)  would  continue  to  be  implemented  on  BLM  lands. 
BLM's  management  of  public  health,  safety,  and  services  under  the  laws,  regulations,  and 
policies  listed  in  Volume  II,  Section  II.3.2,  would  continue. 

IV.22.3.1.3  Impacts  of  the  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  No 
Action  Alternative 

The  NCCP  would  apply  to  all  lands  within  the  Plan  Area.  In  the  absence  of  Plan  implementa- 
tion, the  NCCP  would  not  be  approved  and  no  incidental  take  permits  would  be  issued 
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under  the  NCCP.  Projects  would  continue  to  be  considered  by  the  appropriate  lead  agency 
on  an  individual  basis.  The  impacts  that  would  occur  in  the  absence  of  the  NCCP  would  be 
the  same  as  those  described  in  Section  IV.22.3.1.1. 

IV.22.3.1.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan:  No  Action  Alternative 

As  described  in  Appendix  M,  the  GCP  would  apply  to  nonfederal  lands  in  the  Plan  Area. 
In  the  absence  of  Plan  implementation,  the  GCP  would  not  be  approved  and  no 
incidental  take  permits  would  be  issued.  Projects  would  continue  to  be  considered  by 
the  appropriate  lead  agency  on  an  individual  basis.  The  impacts  that  would  occur  in  the 
absence  of  the  GCP  would  be  the  same  as  those  described  in  Section  IV.22.3.1.1,  but 
would  be  specific  to  nonfederal  lands. 

IV.22.3.1.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area:  No  Action  Alternative 

IV.22. 3.1. 5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Delivery  of  renewable  energy  from  the  Plan  Area  to  load  centers  would  require  construc- 
tion of  new  transmission  lines  in  existing  transmission  corridors  outside  the  Plan  Area. 
These  would  be  in  the  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  North  Palm  Springs-Riverside,  and  Central 
Valley  areas.  The  impacts  on  public  health,  safety,  and  services  are  as  follows. 

Impact  PS-1:  Plan  components  would  involve  hazardous  materials  or  conditions  that 
could  result  in  a hazard  to  the  public  or  environment. 

Construction  of  transmission  lines  would  involve  the  use  of  hazardous  materials  such  as 
fuels,  lubricating  oils,  hydraulic  fluids,  glycol-based  coolants,  lead-acid  batteries,  solvents, 
paints,  cleaning  agents,  coatings,  and  herbicides.  In  addition  to  the  hazardous  materials 
introduced  to  the  site  by  renewable  energy  facilities  and  transmission  components,  sites 
may  have  existing  contamination  that  could  pose  a risk  to  workers  and  the  environment 
during  site  construction.  Construction  would  involve  excavation  and  grading.  Certain  pub- 
lic health  conditions  could  arise  as  well.  Valley  Fever  fungus  is  endemic  in  some  desert 
soils;  if  soil  containing  the  fungus  is  disturbed,  fungal  spores  could  be  released  and  inhaled. 

Impact  PS-2:  Plan  components  could  result  in  an  airport  or  air  traffic  safety  hazard. 

The  presence  of  transmission  towers  and  conductors  where  aircraft  are  likely  to  fly  would 
be  an  air  traffic  safety  concern.  Airport  safety  hazard  impacts  are  greatest  where  towers 
and  lines  would  be  located  within  2 miles  of  an  airport  or  within  an  Airport  Land  Use  Com- 
patibility Plan  area.  Flight  safety  hazards  occur  in  situations  where  towers  are  200  feet 
above  ground  surface  and  where  conductors  are  strung  in  areas  where  aircraft  are  liable  to 
fly,  such  as  in  valleys  or  canyons.  The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  determines  if  the 
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I location  of  a transmission  line  would  pose  a hazard  and  determines  which  towers  and  con- 

ductor spans  require  safety  beacons  and  marker  balls. 

Impact  PS-3:  Plan  components  would  create  an  increased  risk  of  wildland  fire. 

Certain  activities  would  increase  the  potential  for  wildland  fire,  including  clearing  of  vege- 
tation, transmission  line  operation,  and  introduction  of  people,  equipment,  and  vehicles 
into  remote  areas.  Portions  of  the  transmission  corridors  outside  the  Plan  Area  are  in 
highly  urbanized  areas  where  the  risk  of  wildland  fires  is  minimal  because  of  the  built-up 
nature  of  the  surroundings.  Where  the  corridors  are  in  open  vegetated  landscapes,  there  is 
a higher  risk.  High-voltage  transmission  line  rights-of-way  (ROWs)  are  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  California  Public  Utilities  Commission  (CPUC),  which  has  rules  for  line  clear- 
ances relative  to  vegetation,  structures,  and  the  ground.  In  addition,  jurisdictions  such  as 
the  National  Forest  Service  have  specific  fire  safety  requirements  regarding  clearances  and 
ROW  maintenance  during  construction,  including  prohibitions  on  work  under  certain  high- 
risk  conditions  and  during  operation. 

Impact  PS-4:  Plan  components  would  create  a demand  for  new  or  expanded  police,  fire, 
and  emergency  service  facilities. 

^ During  construction  of  transmission  lines  in  high  hazard  areas,  crews  are  required  by  the 

CPUC  to  have  adequate  fire  suppression  and  to  follow  specific  fire  safety  protocols,  such  as 
not  parking  in  grass,  keeping  within  approved  work  areas,  and  wetting  areas  before 
welding.  Depending  on  the  location  and  season,  a fire  monitor  may  be  required  to  accom- 
pany crews.  Because  new  lines  are  expected  to  be  in  existing  corridors  with  existing  lines, 
the  same  police,  fire,  and  emergency  services  would  serve  the  new  line  and  there  would  be 
no  need  for  additional  service  facilities. 

Impact  PS-5:  Plan  components  would  generate  solid  waste  and  result  in  a need  for  new 
or  expanded  landfills. 

Construction  of  transmission  lines  is  temporary  work  and,  once  built,  the  lines  require  min- 
imal staff  to  operate  and  maintain.  Therefore,  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  would  not 
be  expected  to  generate  solid  waste. 

IV.22.3.1.5.2  Impacts  of  Existing  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Land  Use  Plans  Outside  the 
Plan  Area 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  existing  BLM  CDCA  Plan  would  continue  to  be  imple- 
mented and  renewable  energy  projects  would  still  be  developed  through  BLM's  existing 
^ policies.  Impacts  on  public  health,  safety,  and  services  would  be  of  the  types  described  in 

^ Section  IV.22.2,  with  similar  mitigation  measures  included  on  a case-by-case  basis. 
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Existing  land  designations — such  as  protected  areas,  ACECs,  and  National  Scenic  and  His- 
toric Trails — would  continue  to  be  managed  to  protect  their  associated  values  and 
resources.  The  protection  of  such  resources  would  have  no  effect  on  public  health,  safety, 
and  services  since  there  would  be  no  changes  to  either  development  patterns  or  develop- 
ment locations. 

IV.22.3.1.6  California  Environmental  Quality  Act  Significance  Determination: 

No  Action  Alternative 

PS-1:  Plan  components  would  involve  hazardous  materials  or  conditions  that  could 
result  in  a hazard  to  the  public  or  environment.  Renewable  energy  projects  would 
involve  the  use  of  hazardous  materials  during  all  project  phases  (site  characterization, 
construction,  operations,  maintenance,  and  decommissioning)  and  could  cause  hazards  to 
the  public  or  to  the  environment.  In  addition,  renewable  energy  projects  could  be  located 
on  sites  with  existing  hazardous  material  issues  where  construction  and  operations  would 
increase  that  exposure  to  the  public  and  the  environment.  Regulations  and  mitigation  mea- 
sures include  site  investigation  and  remediation  of  hazardous  materials,  and  development 
of  Hazardous  Materials  and  Waste  Management,  Spill  Prevention  and  Emergency  Response, 
and  Health  and  Safety  plans  that  address  hazardous  materials  safety  issues.  Construction 
and  operational  measures  to  avoid  Legionnaires'  disease  and  Valley  Fever  may  be  required. 
Because  these  measures  would  minimize  the  potential  health  and  safety  risks  due  to  haz- 
ardous materials  and  risk  of  exposure  to  Legionnaires'  disease  and  Valley  Fever,  impacts 
related  to  hazardous  materials  would  be  less  than  significant. 

PS-2:  Plan  components  could  result  in  an  airport  or  air  traffic  safety  hazard.  Renew- 
able energy  projects  would  include  features  such  as  tall  cooling  towers  and  plumes  for 
solar  thermal  and  geothermal  plants,  tall  wind  turbines,  solar  power  towers,  solar  field 
mirrors  and  arrays,  and  large  cranes  during  construction;  all  may  interfere  with  airport 
safety.  Regulations  include  coordination  with  airport  managers  and  compliance  with 
Airport  Land  Use  Compatibility  Plans  and  Federal  Aviation  Administration  regulations.  The 
required  coordination  would  ensure  that  impacts  remain  less  than  significant  by  avoiding 
development  of  height,  visual,  or  glare  hazards. 

PS-3:  Plan  components  would  create  an  increased  risk  of  wildland  fire.  Certain  aspects 
of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  facility  development  would  either  increase  the 
potential  for  wildland  fire  hazards  or  inhibit  firefighting.  Concerns  include  clearing  of  vege- 
tation, the  difficulty  of  extinguishing  fires  in  solar  panel  fields  and  at  the  tops  of  the  wind 
turbines,  wind  turbine  fire  risks,  hazardous  materials  fire  risks,  and  introduction  of  people, 
equipment  and  vehicles  into  remote  areas.  Typical  mitigation  measures  include  preparing 
and  implementing  Fire  Management  and  Protection  Plans.  These  measures  would  reduce 
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impacts  to  less  than  significant  levels  by  both  reducing  the  potential  to  start  fires  and 
ensuring  effective  emergency  response  plans. 

PS-4:  Plan  components  would  create  a demand  for  new  or  expanded  police,  fire,  and 
emergency  service  facilities.  Renewable  energy  development  under  the  No  Action  Alter- 
native would  be  located  throughout  the  Plan  Area  and  could  be  far  from  local  police,  fire, 
and  emergency  service  facilities.  Typical  mitigation  measures  include  coordinating  with 
fire  and  emergency  service  providers  to  identify  and  supply  additional  support  such  as 
personnel  or  fire  equipment.  These  measures  would  reduce  the  impact  to  less  than 
significant  levels  by  ensuring  that  service  providers  have  adequate  personnel  and  equipment 
to  meet  both  their  existing  responsibilities  and  new  responsibilities  created  by  renewable 
energy  projects. 

PS-5:  Plan  components  would  generate  solid  waste  and  result  in  a need  for  new  or 
expanded  landfills.  The  construction,  operation,  maintenance,  and  decommissioning  of 
renewable  energy  facilities  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  would  generate  a large  amount 
of  waste  that  may  result  in  the  need  for  additional  or  expanded  landfills.  Typical  mitigation 
measures  include  completing  and  adhering  to  a waste  management  plan.  The  plan  and  its 
measures  would  reduce  impacts  to  less  than  significant  levels  by  ensuring  that  recycling, 
reuse,  and  landfill  diversion  methods  limit  waste  creation  and  therefore  ensure  adequate 
landfill  capacities. 

IV.22.3.2  Preferred  Alternative 

IV. 223.2.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  Desert  Renewable  Energy 
Conservation  Plan:  Preferred  Alternative 

IV.22.3.2.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

Impact  PS-1:  Plan  components  would  involve  hazardous  materials  or  conditions  that 
could  result  in  a hazard  to  the  public  or  environment. 

As  discussed  under  Section  IV.22. 2,  all  phases  of  renewable  energy  projects  under  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative  would  involve  the  transport,  use,  storage,  and  disposal  of  hazardous 
materials.  Hazardous  materials  include  fuels,  lubricating  oils,  hydraulic  fluids,  glycol-based 
coolants,  lead-acid  batteries,  solvents,  paints,  cleaning  agents,  coatings,  and  herbicides. 
Additionally,  solar  facilities  may  involve  the  use  of  HTF,  dielectric  fluids,  TES  salts  [sodium 
and  potassium  nitrates),  and  steam  amendment  chemicals. 
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In  addition  to  the  hazardous  materials  associated  with  renewable  energy  facilities  and 
transmission  components,  sites  may  have  existing  contamination  that  could  pose  a risk  to 
workers  and  the  environment  during  site  characterization,  construction,  operations,  and 
decommissioning.  Refer  to  Volume  III,  Section  III. 22. 2.1  and  Table  III. 22-1. 

Solar  facilities  would  create  greater  risks  from  hazardous  materials  due  to  the  larger 
quantity  and  nature  of  these  materials,  as  compared  with  wind  or  geothermal  facilities. 
Solar  thermal  and  geothermal  facilities  use  cooling  towers  that  provide  breeding  grounds 
for  Legionella  bacteria. 

Renewable  energy  facility  site  characterization,  construction,  operations,  maintenance,  and 
decommissioning  could  lead  to  hazardous  materials  impacts  from  improper  handling  of 
existing  hazardous  wastes  or  improper  transport,  use,  storage,  or  disposal  of  hazardous 
materials.  Extensive  movement  of  soil  could  lead  to  airborne  transmission  of  Valley  Fever 
spores.  Additional  hazardous  material  impacts  that  could  occur  under  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native would  be  increased  risk  of  fires,  human  health  impacts,  and  environmental  contami- 
nation. This  could  lead  to  environmental  impacts  related  to  biological  resources,  surface 
water,  groundwater,  air  quality,  agriculture,  grazing,  and  recreation. 

Impact  PS-2:  Plan  components  could  result  in  an  airport  or  air  traffic  safety  hazard. 

Airport  safety  hazards  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  similar  to  the  typical  impacts 
discussed  in  Section  IV.22. 2.  Airport  safety  issues  include  the  construction  and  operation  of 
tall  structures  such  as  focusing  towers  for  solar  facilities,  steam  stacks  for  geothermal  facil- 
ities, and  turbines  for  wind  facilities.  In  addition,  solar  facilities  can  produce  glare  and  both 
solar  thermal  and  geothermal  facilities  produce  steam  that  could  interfere  with  airport 
safety.  Solar  thermal  projects  using  air-cooled  condensers  emit  high-velocity  plumes  that 
affect  low-flying  aircraft.  The  potential  for  projects  to  create  airport  safety  hazards  is 
greatest  where  facilities  would  be  located  within  2 miles  of  an  airport  or  within  an  Airport 
Land  Use  Compatibility  Plan  area.  There  are  12  airports  within  Plan  DFAs. 

Impact  PS-3:  Plan  components  would  create  an  increased  risk  of  wildland  fire. 

Renewable  energy  facilities  could  increase  the  potential  for  wildland  fire  hazards  through 
clearing  of  vegetation,  the  use  of  hazardous  materials,  and  the  introduction  of  people, 
equipment,  and  vehicles  into  remote  areas.  The  difficulty  of  extinguishing  fires  in  solar 
panel  fields  and  at  the  tops  of  the  wind  turbines  could  spread  fires  more  quickly.  The  Pre- 
ferred Alternative  would  include  2,024,000  acres  of  DFAs,  which  is  considerably  less  acre- 
age than  in  the  No  Action  Alternative,  with  comparably  less  interface  of  wildlands  and 
renewable  energy  development. 
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Impact  PS-4:  Plan  components  would  create  a demand  for  new  or  expanded  police,  fire, 
and  emergency  service  facilities. 

As  described  in  Section  IV.22. 2,  renewable  energy  projects  would  generate  additional  calls 
to  local  police  and  fire  services.  The  Preferred  Action  would  concentrate  the  majority  of 
development  to  2,024,000  acres.  Much  of  the  development  would  be  near  existing  fire  sta- 
tions [Volume  III,  Figure  III. 22-3)  and  existing  police  stations  [Volume  III,  Figure  III. 22-4), 
and  could  affect  the  ability  of  responders  to  handle  additional  calls.  Responders  may  need 
additional  personnel  or  equipment. 

Impact  PS-5:  Plan  components  would  generate  solid  waste  and  result  in  a need  for  new 
or  expanded  landfills. 

Construction,  operation,  maintenance,  and  decommissioning  activities  would  generate 
solid  waste.  The  demand  for  landfill  space  or  recycling  would  be  especially  intense  during 
decommissioning,  when  thousands  of  acres  of  industrial  materials  [steel,  polycarbonate, 
wiring,  pipes)  would  be  removed.  This  could  lead  to  a need  for  new  or  expanded  solid 
waste  facilities. 

Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

Study  Area  Lands  refer  to  three  categories  of  lands  shown  on  alternative  maps:  Future 
Assessment  Areas  [FAAs),  Special  Analysis  Areas  [SAAs)  and  DRECP  Variance  Lands. 

Future  Assessment  Areas.  Lands  within  FAAs  are  neither  reserve  lands  nor  DFAs;  they 
are  simply  areas  that  are  deferred  for  future  assessment.  The  future  assessment  will  deter- 
mine their  suitability  for  renewable  energy  development  or  for  ecological  conservation.  If 
renewable  energy  development  occurs  on  FAAs,  a LUPA  would  not  be  required.  FAAs  for 
each  alternative  are  shown  in  Table  IV.1-2  and  Figure  II. 3-1  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  in 
Volume  II.  The  FAAs  represent  areas  where  renewable  energy  development  or  inclusion  to 
the  reserve  design  could  be  implemented  through  an  amendment  to  the  DRECP,  though 
additional  assessment  would  be  needed. 

Because  most  of  the  FAAs  are  presented  as  “undesignated  areas”  in  the  action  alternatives, 
there  would  be  no  difference  between  FAAs  in  the  Preferred  Alternative  except  that  renew- 
able development  in  an  FAA  would  not  require  a BLM  land  use  plan  amendment,  so  the 
environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  location  were  left 
undesignated.  Development  of  the  FAAs  would  potentially  create  impacts,  as  described  in 
Impacts  PS-1  to  PS-5. 

Special  Analysis  Areas.  There  are  two  areas  defined  as  SAAs,  representing  areas  that  are 
subject  to  ongoing  analysis.  These  areas  are  located  in  the  Silurian  Valley  and  just  west  of 
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Highway  395  in  Kern  County,  in  rural  areas.  The  SAAs  have  high  value  for  renewable 
energy  development,  and  also  high  value  for  ecological  and  cultural  conservation,  and  rec- 
reation. SAA  lands  are  expected  to  be  designated  in  the  Final  EIR/EIS  as  either  DFAs  or 
included  in  the  reserve  design.  Siting  facilities  at  these  SAA  areas  has  the  potential  for 
impacts  as  described  as  PS-1  to  PS-5. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  as  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  EIR/EIS  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered 
Activities  could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  plan  amendment. 
However,  development  of  renewable  energy  on  variance  lands  would  not  require  a BLM 
Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler 
than  if  the  location  were  left  undesignated.  Development  of  the  DRECP  Variance  Lands 
would  potentially  result  in  public  safety  and  service  impacts  as  described  as  PS-1  to  PS-5. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

The  implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well 
as  the  development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other 
lands.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development 
covered  by  the  Plan  would  be  lessened.  The  Plan  incorporates  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Actions  (CMAs)  for  each  alternative,  including  specific  biological  reserve  design  com- 
ponents and  LUPA  components.  Also,  the  implementation  of  existing  laws,  orders,  regula- 
tions, and  standards  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  project  development.  If  significant 
impacts  would  still  result  after  implementation  of  CMAs  and  compliance  with  applicable 
laws  and  regulations,  then  specific  mitigation  measures  are  recommended  in  this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  (Volume  II,  Section  II. 3. 1.1]  defines 
specific  actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation  strategy 
includes  definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
While  the  CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM  lands  only,  this  analysis  assumes  that  all  CMAs 
would  be  applied  also  to  nonfederal  lands.  No  CMA  elements  are  relevant  to  public  health, 
safety,  and  services. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  would  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  III.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized 
for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.22. 3. 1.1.1. 
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Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  mitigation  measures 
are  recommended  to  further  reduce  some  of  the  DRECP's  adverse  impacts. 

Mitigation  Measures  for  Impact  PS-1:  Plan  components  would  involve  hazardous  mate- 
rials or  conditions  that  could  result  in  a hazard  to  the  public  or  environment. 

PS-la  Implement  hazardous  material  and  waste  minimization  measures.  The 

developer  shall  implement  the  following  requirements: 

a)  Conduct  a database  search  to  determine  past  site  activities.  Complete  a 
Phase  I Environmental  Site  Assessment  to  determine  the  presence  or 
absence  of  hazardous  materials,  including  unexploded  ordnance,  and  con- 
duct remediation  if  necessary. 

b)  Provide  dust  suppression  measures  as  defined  in  air  quality  measures 
[see  Chapter  1V.2,  Air  Quality)  to  lessen  potential  exposure  to  Valley 
Fever  spores. 

c)  Develop  and  implement  a Cooling  Water  Management  Plan  [if  applicable) 
to  reduce  the  potential  for  bacterial  growth  in  cooling  towers. 

Mitigation  Measures  for  Impact  PS-2:  Plan  components  could  result  in  an  airport  or 
air  traffic  safety  hazard.  No  mitigation  is  required  because  existing  regulation  requires 
coordination  with  the  FAA  and  other  agencies. 

Mitigation  Measures  for  Impact  PS-3:  Plan  components  would  create  an  increased  risk 
of  wildland  fire. 

PS-3a  Prepare  a Fire  Management  and  Protection  Plan.  The  developer  shall  pre- 

pare a plan  to  address  fire  hazard  risks  and  identify  fire  management  and 
protection  measures  to  reduce  that  risk.  Specific  measures  may  include,  but 
are  not  limited  to,  brush  management,  building  design  measures,  siting  con- 
siderations, emergency  access,  adequate  fire-fighting  water  supply  and 
pressure,  and  evacuation  routes. 

Mitigation  Measures  for  Impact  PS-4:  Plan  components  would  create  a demand  for  new 
or  expanded  police,  fire,  and  emergency  response  services  or  facilities. 

PS-4a  Coordinate  with  Emergency  Response  Agencies.  The  developer  shall  coor- 

dinate with  police  and  fire  response  organizations  and  agencies  to  determine 
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ability  of  responders  to  provide  adequate  response  and  provide  support 
(personnel  or  equipment)  to  facilitate  response. 

Mitigation  Measures  for  Impact  PS-5:  Plan  components  would  generate  solid  waste 
and  result  in  a need  for  new  or  expanded  landfills. 

PS-5a  Complete  a Waste  Management  Plan  for  construction  and  decommis- 

sioning. The  Waste  Management  Plan  shall  identify  the  projected  waste  gen- 
erated by  the  activity  and  feasible  methods  to  divert  a minimum  of  75%  of 
waste  from  landfills,  such  as  sorting  and  recycling  of  materials,  reuse  of 
materials,  and  waste  reduction  measures. 

IV.22.3.2.1.2  Impacts  of  the  Reserve  Design 

The  Preferred  Alternative  would  include  6,177,000  acres  of  BLM  LUPA  Conservation  Desig- 
nations, and  1,142,000  acres  of  Conservation  Planning  Areas.  As  described  in  Section 
IV.22.3.1.1.2  for  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  conservation  and  conservation  of 
Reserve  Design  Lands  would  not  create  new  impacts  with  respect  to  public  health,  safety, 
and  services.  On  conserved  lands,  there  would  also  be  no  impacts  related  to  energy  devel- 
opment. For  the  Preferred  Alternative,  less  land  than  under  the  No  Action  Alternative 
would  be  available  for  development;  therefore  the  interface  of  developed  and  undeveloped 
areas  would  decrease,  reducing  potential  fire  risk.  Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative, 
other  impacts  such  as  occupational  hazards,  airport  hazards,  hazardous  materials,  and 
other  related  impacts  would  not  occur  on  conserved  lands  as  these  impacts  are  directly 
linked  to  renewable  energy  development. 

IV.22.3.2.2  Impacts  of  Desert  Renewable  Energy  Conservation  Plan  Land  Use 
Plan  Amendment  on  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Land: 

Preferred  Alternative 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA  and  the  impacts 
of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.22.3.2.2. 1 Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  Land 

The  typical  impacts  from  the  various  renewable  energy  and  transmission  technologies  on 
BLM  lands  will  be  the  same  as  those  described  in  the  Plan-wide  analysis  in  Section 
IV.22.3.2.1.1.  LUPA  decisions  would  determine  the  specific  locations  where  renewable  energy 
and  transmission  development  would  be  allowed,  which  may  encourage  or  restrict  devel- 
opment in  some  areas.  Also,  BLM  would  be  responsible  for  public  services  and  safety  on 
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BLM  lands  as  described  in  Section  IV.22. 3.1.  Public  health,  safety,  and  service  impacts 
would  be  largely  limited  to  DFAs  and  would  be  similar  to  those  described  in  Section 
IV.22.3.2.1.1. 

IV.22. 3.Z.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Land  Designations 

The  Preferred  Alternative  does  not  include  changes  to  existing  BLM  guidance  on  public 
health,  safety,  and  services  but  would  change  the  pattern  of  development.  Under  this  alter- 
native, the  focus  of  preservation  on  habitat  connectivity  and  cultural-botanical  resource 
locations  concentrates  on  development  near  existing  public  service  facilities.  These 
changes  would  not  affect  hazardous  materials,  airport  hazards,  and  landfill  issues. 

IV.22.3.2.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan: 

Preferred  Alternative 

The  analysis  of  Covered  Activities  under  the  NCCP  is  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of 
the  interagency  alternatives.  Reserve  design  features  and  other  conservation  actions  under 
the  NCCP  alternatives  represent  more  detailed  categories  of  the  reserve  design  under  the 
interagency  Plan-wide  alternatives.  These  NCCP  differences  in  reserve  design  features  do 
not  affect  nonbiological  resources  analyzed  in  this  document,  and  the  analysis  of  reserve 
design  and  conservation  and  management  actions  under  the  NCCP  is  therefore  equivalent 
to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of  the  interagency  alternatives,  as  described  in  Section  IV.22. 3. 2.1. 

IV.22.3.2.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in 
Section  IV.22. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only. 

IV.22.3.2.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.22.3.2.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  on  public  health,  safety,  and  services 
would  be  the  same  under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  as  described  for  the  No  Action 
Alternative  in  Section  IV.2.3.1.5.1). 

IV.22.3.2.5.2  Impacts  of  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  Decisions 
Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Under  the  proposed  BLM  LUPA,  the  only  changes  outside  the  Plan  Area  would  be  the  desig- 
nation of  National  Landscape  Conservation  System  (NLCS]  lands,  ACECs,  National  Scenic 
and  Historic  Trails  management  corridors.  Visual  Resource  Management  (VRM)  classes, 
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and  new  land  allocations  to  replace  multiple  use  classes  on  CDCA  lands.  These  changes 
emphasize  habitat  connectivity  and  cultural  botanical  resource  locations  and  are  similar  to 
those  described  in  Section  IV.22.3.2.2.2.  BLM  LUPA  decisions  outside  the  Plan  Area  would 
have  no  effect  on  fire  risk  and  response,  hazardous  materials,  airport  safety,  or  landfills. 

IV. 22.3.2. 6 California  Environmental  Quality  Act  Significance  Determination  for 
the  Preferred  Alternative 

PS-1:  Plan  components  would  involve  hazardous  materials  or  conditions  that  could 
result  in  a hazard  to  the  public  or  environment.  Project  development  may  encounter 
existing  site  contamination.  Hazardous  materials  used  during  all  project  phases  could 
injure  workers  or  the  public  if  mishandled,  released,  or  disposed  of  improperly.  Soil  distur- 
bance could  release  Valley  Fever  spores.  Cooling  towers  associated  with  solar  thermal  and 
geothermal  facilities  could  provide  a breeding  ground  for  Legionella  bacteria.  Implementa- 
tion of  existing  laws  and  regulations  and  Mitigation  Measure  PS-la  would  reduce  the 
impact  to  a less  than  significant  level  since  potential  hazards  would  be  minimized. 

PS-2:  Plan  components  could  result  in  an  airport  or  air  traffic  safety  hazard.  Renew- 
able energy  and  transmission  line  projects  would  include  tall  features  and  other  compo- 
nents that  may  interfere  with  airport  safety  and  military  operations.  Future  facilities  would 
be  required  to  comply  with  existing  laws  and  regulations.  These  laws  and  regulations 
require  coordination  with  BLM,  military,  and  fire  organizations  and  include  applicable 
Airport  Land  Use  Compatibility  Plans,  Federal  Aviation  Administration  regulations,  and 
associated  Federal  Aviation  Administration  review  requirements.  Overall,  compliance  with 
existing  laws  and  regulations  would  ensure  that  future  development  would  not  create  air 
traffic  safety  hazards. 

PS-3:  Plan  components  would  create  an  increased  risk  of  wildland  fire.  Clearing  of 
vegetation,  use  of  hazardous  materials,  and  the  general  introduction  of  people,  equipment, 
and  vehicles  into  remote  areas  could  increase  the  potential  for  wildland  fire  hazards.  The 
difficulty  of  extinguishing  fires  in  solar  panel  fields  and  at  the  tops  of  the  wind  turbines 
could  increase  the  spread  of  fires.  Requiring  a specific  design  and  fire  protection  and 
response  measures  would  reduce  impacts  to  a less  than  significant  level.  Implementation  of 
PS-3a,  which  requires  a Fire  Management  and  Protection  Plan,  would  reduce  fire  risk  to 
less  than  significant  levels. 

PS-4:  Plan  components  would  create  a demand  for  new  or  expanded  police,  fire,  and 
emergency  service  facilities.  Fires  resulting  from  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
line  development  could  strain  the  ability  of  fire,  police  and  emergency  service  providers  to 
respond  adequately.  Construction  traffic  can  cause  dramatic  increases  in  baseline  traffic  on 
local  roadways,  resulting  in  a greater  need  for  police  or  highway  patrol  and  emergency 
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) response  to  traffic  accidents.  There  could  be  a need  for  short-term  expansion  of  police  or 

emergency  response  services  but  not  for  law  enforcement  stations.  Renewable  facilities 
proposed  in  remote  locations  could  require  expansion  of  existing  facilities  or  additional 
substations  to  serve  these  locations  at  reasonable  response  rates.  Implementation  of  Miti- 
gation Measure  PS-4a  would  ensure  that  impacts  are  less  than  significant  by  requiring  that 
project  developers  coordinate  with  police,  fire,  and  emergency  service  providers. 

PS-5:  Plan  components  would  generate  solid  waste  and  result  in  a need  for  new  or 
expanded  landfills.  Project  development  and  decommissioning  would  generate  waste  that 
could  exceed  the  capacity  of  local  landfills.  Mitigation  Measure  PS-5a  would  reduce  the 
impact  to  a less  than  significant  level  by  requiring  diversion  of  waste  from  landfills. 

IV. 22.3.2,7  Comparison  of  the  Preferred  Alternative  With  the  No 
Action  Alternative 

Chapter  IV.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native with  the  No  Action  Alternative. 

IV.22.3.2.7.1  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  With  No  Action  Alternative  for  Plan-wide 
^ Desert  Renewable  Energy  Conservation  Plan 

The  Preferred  Alternative  concentrates  renewable  energy  development  in  areas  closer  to 
fire  and  emergency  service  facilities  relative  to  the  No  Action  Alternative.  The  reduction  in 
acreage  available  for  development  compared  with  the  No  Action  Alternative  reduces  the 
wildland  fire  hazard  interface  and  potential  fire  risk.  Impacts  to  hazardous  waste,  airport 
safety,  and  landfill  impacts  would  be  similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative. 

IV.22.3. 2.7.2  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  With  the  No  Action  Alternative  for  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment 

The  BLM  LUPA  would  not  affect  existing  BLM  guidance  on  public  health,  safety,  and  ser- 
vices but  would  change  the  pattern  of  development.  The  Preferred  Action  Alternative 
includes  BLM  LUPA  that  designate  367,000  acres  of  DFAs.  Compared  with  the  No  Action 
Alternative,  which  allows  development  on  2,817,000  acres,  the  Preferred  Alternative  would 
result  in  a more  concentrated  development  on  BLM  lands,  which  would  reduce  fire  risk  and 
may  improve  the  provision  of  BLM  public  health,  safety,  and  services  as  described  in  Sec- 
tion IV.22.2.3.1. 
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IV.22.3.2.7.3  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  With  the  No  Action  Alternative  for  Natural 
Community  Conservation  Plan 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Sec- 
tion IV.22. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  the  Preferred 
Alternative  with  the  No  Action  Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  for  Plan- 
wide DRECP. 

IV.22. 3.2.7.4  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  With  the  No  Action  Alternative  for  the 
General  Conservation  Plan 

The  public  health,  safety,  and  services  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  the  Preferred  Alternative 
would  be  similar  to  those  defined  for  the  No  Action  Alternative,  except  that  they  would 
occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only. 

IV.22.3.3  Alternative  1 

IV.22.3.3.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  Desert  Renewable  Energy 
Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  1 

IV.22. 3.3. 1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

Impact  PS-1:  Plan  components  would  involve  hazardous  materials  or  conditions  that 
could  result  in  a hazard  to  the  public  or  environment. 

Impacts  of  Alternative  1 would  be  generally  similar  to  the  impacts  described  for  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative  in  Section  IV.22. 3. 2. 1.1.  Alternative  1 has  the  most  solar  development 
[15,000  MW)  of  any  alternative;  as  discussed  previously,  hazardous  material  risk  is  higher 
for  solar  technologies. 

Impact  PS-2:  Plan  components  could  result  in  an  airport  or  air  traffic  safety  hazard. 

Impacts  of  Alternative  1 would  be  similar  to  the  impacts  described  for  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native in  Section  IV.22. 3. 2. 1.1.  However,  fewer  airports  [10  versus  12  in  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive) are  within  DFAs  in  Alternative  1,  thus  reducing  impacts.  Alternative  1 has  the  least 
amount  of  wind  development  [400  MW),  reducing  airport  safety  conflicts  and  communi- 
cation interference  from  wind  turbines. 
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^ Impact  PS-3:  Plan  components  would  create  an  increased  risk  of  wildland  fire. 

Impacts  of  Alternative  1 would  be  similar  to  the  impacts  described  for  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native in  Section  IV.22.3.2.1.1.  However,  Alternative  1 would  include  1,070,000  acres  of 
DFA  areas  clustered  in  fewer  locations,  which  would  reduce  the  interface  of  wildlands  and 
development  to  about  half  the  area  of  Preferred  Alternative  DFAs  and  thus  reduce  fire  risk. 

Impact  PS-4:  Plan  components  would  create  a demand  for  new  or  expanded  police,  fire, 
and  emergency  service  facilities. 

Impacts  of  Alternative  1 would  be  similar  to  impacts  described  for  the  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive in  Section  IV.22.3.2.1.1. 

Impact  PS-5:  Plan  components  would  generate  solid  waste  and  result  in  a need  for  new 
or  expanded  landfills. 

Impacts  of  Alternative  1 would  be  similar  to  the  impacts  described  for  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native in  Section  IV.22.3.2.1.1. 

Study  Area  Lands 

^ Future  Assessment  Areas.  There  are  no  FAAs  in  Alternative  1. 

Special  Analysis  Areas.  SAAs  in  this  alternative  would  be  conservation  lands.  Designating 
the  SAAs  as  conservation  would  have  no  impact  on  public  health,  safety,  and  services. 
Impacts  would  be  the  same  as  those  explained  for  the  Plan-wide  reserve  design  in  the  Sec- 
tion IV.22.3.3.1.2,  Impacts  of  the  Reserve  Design. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  as  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  EIR/EIS  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered 
Activities  could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  plan  amendment. 
However,  development  of  renewable  energy  on  variance  lands  would  not  require  a BLM 
Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat 
simpler  than  if  the  location  were  left  undesignated.  Development  of  the  DRECP  Variance 
Lands  would  potentially  result  in  public  safety  and  service  impacts  as  described  in  PS-1  to 
PS-5.  Although  there  are  an  additional  6 airports  within  5 miles  of  these  Variance  Lands, 
regulatory  requirements  and  BLM  land  use  plans  would  limit  their  impacts. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

The  implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well 
A as  the  development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other 
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lands.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development 
covered  by  the  Plan  would  be  lessened.  The  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alternative, 
including  specific  biological  reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  Also,  the 
implementation  of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations,  and  standards  would  reduce  the 
impacts  of  project  development.  If  significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  implementa- 
tion of  CMAs  and  compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  then  specific  mitigation 
measures  are  recommended  in  this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  1 (presented  in  Volume  II,  Section  II. 3. 1.1)  defines 
specific  actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation  strategy 
includes  definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
While  the  CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM  lands  only,  this  analysis  assumes  that  all  CMAs 
would  be  applied  also  to  nonfederal  lands.  There  are  no  CMAs  that  apply  specifically  to 
Alternative  1 for  public  health,  safety,  and  services. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  III.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized 
for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.22. 3. 1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  mitigation  measures 
will  be  applied  to  further  reduce  some  of  the  DRECP's  adverse  impacts.  The  mitigation 
measures  for  Alternative  1 include  Mitigation  Measures  PS-la,  PS-4a,  and  PS-5a  as 
described  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  Section  IV.22. 3. 2. 1.1. 

IV.22. 3.3. 1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design 

Reserve  Design  Lands  for  Alternative  1 include  15,039,000  acres  of  existing  conservation, 
BLM  LUPA  Conservation  Designations,  and  Conservation  Planning  Areas.  The  Reserve  Design 
Lands  would  result  in  minimal  impacts  to  public  health,  safety,  and  services  and  would 
therefore  not  either  generate  new  need  for  public  services  or  result  in  new  safety  issues. 
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ly. 22.3.3.2  Impacts  of  Desert  Renewable  Energy  Conservation  Plan  Land  Use 
Plan  Amendment  on  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Land: 

Alternative  1 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA  and  the  impacts 
of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.22. 3.3.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  Bureau 
Land  Management  Land 

The  typical  public  health,  safety,  and  services  impacts  from  the  various  renewable  energy 
and  transmission  technologies  on  BLM  lands  would  be  the  same  as  those  described  in  Sec- 
tion IV.22. 3. 3.1.  BLM  would  be  responsible  for  public  health,  safety,  and  services  on  BLM 
lands  as  described  in  Section  IV.22. 3.1. 

IV.22.3.3.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Land  Designations 

Alternative  1 would  not  alter  BLM  public  health,  safety,  and  services  regulations  but  would 
change  the  pattern  of  development.  This  would  focus  development  closer  to  existing  public 
service  facilities.  BLM  land  designation  changes  would  have  no  effect  on  hazardous  mate- 
rials, airport  hazards,  or  landfill  issues. 

IV.22.3.3.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  1 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  1 would  be  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.22. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

iy. 22.3.3.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  1 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  1 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.22. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only. 

iy.22.3.3.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area:  Alternative  1 

IV.22.3.3.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  on  public  health,  safety,  and  services 
would  be  the  same  under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  as  described  for  the  No  Action 
Alternative  in  Section  IV.22. 3. 1.5.1,  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area  in  No 
Action  Alternative. 
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IV.22.3. 3.5.2  Impacts  of  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  Decisions 
Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Under  the  proposed  BLM  LUPA,  the  only  changes  outside  the  Plan  Area  would  be  the  desig- 
nation of  NLCS  lands,  ACECs,  National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails  management  corridors, 

VRM  classes,  and  new  land  allocations  to  replace  multiple-use  classes  on  COCA  lands.  BLM 
LUPA  decisions  outside  the  Plan  Area  would  have  no  effect  on  fire  risk  and  response,  hazard- 
ous materials,  airport  safety,  or  landfills. 

IV.22.3.3.6  California  Environmental  Quality  Act  Significance  Determination  for 
Alternative  1 

PS-1:  Plan  components  or  conditions  that  could  result  in  a hazard  to  the  public  or 
environment.  Hazardous  material  impacts  of  Alternative  1 would  be  the  same  as  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative.  In  addition  to  existing  regulations,  Mitigation  Measure  PS-la  would  be 
required  to  ensure  that  impacts  are  less  than  significant.  Refer  to  Section  IV.22. 3. 2. 6. 

PS-2:  Plan  components  could  result  in  an  airport  or  air  traffic  safety  hazard.  Airport 
safety  hazard  impacts  of  Alternative  1 would  be  slightly  less  due  to  the  avoidance  of  DFAs 
near  2 of  the  12  airports  in  the  DRECP,  but  the  significance  of  the  impacts  would  be  the 
same  as  for  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Implementation  of  existing  regulatory  requirements 
would  ensure  that  impacts  are  less  than  significant.  Refer  to  Section  IV.22. 3. 2.6. 

PS-3:  Plan  components  would  create  an  increased  risk  of  wildland  fire.  The  severity  of 
wildland  fire  impacts  would  be  slightly  less  than  the  Preferred  Alternative  due  to  reduced 
wind  development  and  a decrease  in  wildland  interface.  No  mitigation  is  recommended 
because  implementation  of  PS-3a,  requiring  preparation  of  a Fire  Management  and  Protec- 
tion Plan,  would  ensure  that  impacts  would  be  less  than  significant.  Refer  to  Section 
IV.22.3.2.6. 

PS-4:  Plan  components  would  create  a demand  for  new  or  expanded  police,  fire,  and 
emergency  service  facilities.  Alternative  1 would  have  similar  police,  fire,  and  emergency 
service  facility  impacts  as  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Implementation  of  Mitigation  Measure 
PS-4a  would  ensure  that  impacts  are  less  than  significant.  Refer  to  Section  IV.22.3.2.6. 

PS-5:  Plan  components  would  generate  solid  waste  and  result  in  a need  for  new  or 
expanded  landfills.  The  Alternative  1 landfill  facility  impact  would  be  the  same  as  for  the 
Preferred  Alternative.  Implementation  of  Mitigation  Measure  PS-5a  would  reduce  this 
impact  to  a less  than  significant  level  by  reducing  waste  deposited  into  landfills.  Refer  to 
Section  IV.22.3.2.6. 
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IV. 22.33 J Comparison  of  Alternative  1 With  the  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  IV.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  1 with 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.22.3.3.7.1  Alternative  1 Compared  With  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  Desert 
Renewable  Energy  Conservation  Plan 

Alternative  1 impacts  would  be  generally  similar  to  the  Preferred  Alternative  (see  Sections 
IV.22.3.2.1.1  and  IV.22. 3. 3. 6).  While  hazardous  material  and  landfill  impacts  of  Alternative 
1 would  be  similar,  impacts  to  airport  safety  and  communication  interference  would  be 
slightly  less  due  the  reduced  amount  of  wind  development  and  the  fewer  number  of 
airports  within  DFAs.  Fire  risk  and  emergency  response  needs  would  be  less  than  for  the 
Preferred  Alternative  given  the  geographically  confined  nature  of  the  DFAs. 

IV.22.3.3.7.2  Alternative  1 Compared  With  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment 

Neither  the  Preferred  Alternative  nor  Alternative  1 would  affect  existing  BLM  guidance  on 
public  health,  safety,  and  services. 

IV.22.3.3.7.3  Alternative  1 Compared  With  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  Natural 
Community  Conservation  Plan 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  1 are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.22. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  Alternative  1 impacts  would  be  generally  similar  to 
impacts  from  the  Preferred  Alternative  (see  Sections  IV.22.3.2.1.1  and  IV.22. 3. 3.6).  While 
hazardous  material  and  landfill  impacts  of  Alternative  1 would  be  similar,  impacts  to 
airport  safety  and  communication  interference  would  be  slightly  less  due  to  the  reduced 
amount  of  wind  development  and  fewer  airports  within  DFAs.  Fire  risk  and  emergency 
response  needs  would  be  less  than  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  given  the  geographically 
confined  nature  of  the  DFAs. 

IV.22.3.3.7.4  Alternative  1 Compared  With  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  General 
Conservation  Plan 

Impacts  from  development  on  nonfederal  lands  under  Alternative  1 would  be  generally 
similar  to  impacts  under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  but  they  would  occur  on  nonfederal 
lands  only. 
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IV.22.3.4  Alternative  2 

IV.22.3.4.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  Desert  Renewable  Energy 
Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  2 

IV.22.3.4.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

Impact  PS-1:  Plan  components  would  involve  hazardous  materials  or  conditions  that 
could  result  in  a hazard  to  the  public  or  environment. 

Impacts  of  Alternative  2 would  be  similar  to  the  impacts  described  for  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native in  Section  IV.22. 3. 2. 1.1. 

Impact  PS-2:  Plan  components  could  result  in  an  airport  or  air  traffic  safety  hazard. 

Impacts  of  Alternative  2 would  be  similar  to  the  impacts  described  for  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native in  Section  IV.22. 3. 2. 1.1.  This  alternative  has  13  airports  within  DFAs,  as  compared 
with  12  airports  for  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Impact  PS-3:  Plan  components  would  create  an  increased  risk  of  wildland  fire. 

Alternative  2 has  the  most  DFA  acres  [2,473,000}  and  the  largest  amount  of  wind  develop- 
ment [6,000  MW)  as  compared  with  the  other  action  alternatives.  These  features,  com- 
bined with  the  geographically  dispersed  locations  of  the  DFAs,  increase  the  potential  for 
wildland  fire  risk. 

Impact  PS-4:  Plan  components  would  create  a demand  for  new  or  expanded  police,  fire, 
and  emergency  service  facilities. 

Impacts  of  Alternative  2 would  be  similar  to  the  impacts  described  in  Section  IV.22. 3. 2. 1.1 
for  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Impact  PS-5:  Plan  components  would  generate  solid  waste  and  result  in  a need  for  new 
or  expanded  landfills. 

Impacts  of  Alternative  2 would  be  similar  to  the  impacts  described  in  Section  IV.22. 3. 2. 1.1 
for  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
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^ Study  Area  Lands 

Future  Assessment  Areas.  Lands  within  FAAs  are  neither  reserve  lands  nor  DFAs;  they 
are  simply  areas  that  are  deferred  for  future  assessment.  The  future  assessment  will  deter- 
mine their  suitability  for  renewable  energy  development  or  for  ecological  conservation.  If 
renewable  energy  development  occurs  on  FAA  lands,  a Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  would 
not  be  required.  FAAs  for  each  alternative  are  shown  in  Table  IV.1-2  and  Figure  II. 5-1  in 
Volume  II.  The  FAAs  represent  areas  where  renewable  energy  development  or  inclusion  to 
the  reserve  design  could  be  implemented  through  an  amendment  to  the  DRECP,  but  addi- 
tional assessment  would  be  needed.  Development  of  the  FAAs  would  result  in  impacts  simi- 
lar to  those  identified  for  the  DFAs  for  Plan-wide  impacts.  Although  there  are  an  additional 
3 airports  within  5 miles  of  these  FAAs,  regulatory  requirements  and  BLM  land  use  plans 
would  limit  their  impacts. 

Special  Analysis  Areas.  Designating  the  SAAs  for  development  would  result  in  impacts 
similar  to  those  identified  for  the  DFAs  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  as  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  EIR/EIS  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Conserva- 
tion or  development  of  the  DRECP  Variance  Lands  would  not  alter  public  health,  safety, 
and  services. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

The  implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well 
as  the  development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other 
lands.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development 
covered  by  the  Plan  would  be  lessened.  The  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alternative, 
including  specific  biological  reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  Also, 
implementing  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations,  and  standards  would  reduce  the  impacts 
of  project  development.  If  significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  implementation  of 
CMAs  and  compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  then  specific  mitigation  mea- 
sures are  recommended  in  this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  2 [presented  in  Volume  II,  Section  11.3.1.1}  defines 
specific  actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation  strategy 
includes  definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
While  the  CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM  lands  only,  this  analysis  assumes  that  all  CMAs 
> would  be  applied  also  to  nonfederal  lands.  No  CMAs  are  specific  to  public  health,  safety,  and 

services  for  Alternative  2. 
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Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  III.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized 
for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.22.3.1.1.1.  In  addition,  other  existing  Land  Use 
Plan  requirements  identified  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  would  apply. 

Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  mitigation  measures 
will  be  applied  to  further  reduce  some  of  the  DRECP's  adverse  impacts.  The  mitigation 
measures  for  Alternative  2 include  Mitigation  Measures  PS-la,  PS-4a,  and  PS-5a  as 
described  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  Section  IV.22. 3. 2. 1.1. 

IV.22.3.4.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design 

Reserve  Design  Lands  for  Alternative  2 include  15,087,000  acres  of  existing  conservation, 
BLM  LUPA  Conservation  Designations,  and  Conservation  Planning  Areas.  The  Reserve 
Design  Lands  would  result  in  minimal  impacts  with  respect  to  public  health,  safety,  and  ser- 
vices since  they  would  not  either  generate  a new  need  for  public  services  or  create  new 
health  or  safety  issues. 

IV.22.3.4.2  Impacts  of  the  Desert  Renewable  Energy  Conservation  Plan  Land 
Use  Plan  Amendment  on  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Land: 
Alternative  2 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA;  the  streamlined  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA,  and  the 
impacts  of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.22. 3.4.2. 1 Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  Land 

The  typical  public  health,  safety,  and  services  impacts  from  the  various  renewable  energy 
and  transmission  technologies  on  BLM  lands  would  be  the  same  as  those  described  in  Sec- 
tion IV.22. 3. 3.1.  BLM  would  be  responsible  for  public  health,  safety,  and  services  on  BLM 
lands  as  described  in  Section  IV.22. 3.1. 
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^ IV.22.3.4.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Land  Designations 

Alternative  2 does  not  include  changes  to  BLM  guidance  related  to  public  health,  safety, 
and  services. 

IV.22.3A.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  2 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  2 would  be  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.22. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

IV.223.4.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  2 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  2 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.22. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only. 

IV.22.3.4.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area:  Alternative  2 

IV.22.3.4.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  on  public  health,  safety,  and  services 
would  be  the  same  under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  as  described  for  the  No  Action 
Alternative  in  Section  IV.22. 3. 1.5.1,  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area  in  No 

; 

Action  Alternative. 

IV.22.3.4.5.2  Impacts  of  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  Decisions 
Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Under  the  proposed  BLM  LUPA,  the  only  changes  outside  the  Plan  Area  would  be  the  desig- 
nation of  NLCS  lands,  ACECs,  National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails  management  corridors, 

VRM  classes  and  new  land  allocations  to  replace  multiple-use  classes  on  CDCA  lands.  BLM 
LUPA  decisions  outside  the  Plan  Area  would  have  no  effect  on  fire  risk  and  response,  haz- 
ardous materials,  airport  safety,  or  landfills. 

IV.22.3.4. 6 California  Environmental  Quality  Act  Significance  Determination  for 
Alternative  2 

PS-1:  Plan  components  or  conditions  that  could  result  in  a hazard  to  the  public  or 
environment.  The  hazardous  material  impacts  of  Alternative  2 would  be  the  same  as  for 
the  Preferred  Alternative.  Implementation  of  Mitigation  Measure  PS-la  would  reduce 
impacts  to  a less  than  significant  level.  Refer  to  Section  IV.22. 3. 2. 6. 

^ PS-2:  Plan  components  could  result  in  an  airport  or  air  traffic  safety  hazard.  Airport 

’ safety  hazard  impacts  of  Alternative  2 would  be  slightly  increased  compared  with  the  Pre- 
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ferred  Alternative  due  to  the  additional  airport  within  a DFA.  Implementation  of  CMAs  and 
existing  regulations  would  ensure  that  impacts  are  not  significant.  Refer  to  Section 
IV.22.3.2.6. 

PS-3:  Plan  components  would  create  an  increased  risk  of  wildland  fire.  While  the 
severity  of  the  wildland  fire  impact  would  be  slightly  increased  for  Alternative  2 due  to  an 
increase  in  wildland  interface,  implementation  of  CMAs  and  Fire  Management  and  Protec- 
tion Plans  (Mitigation  Measure  PS-3a)  would  ensure  that  wildland  fire  hazard  impacts 
would  be  less  than  significant.  Refer  to  Section  IV.22.3.2.6. 

PS-4:  Plan  components  would  create  a demand  for  new  or  expanded  police,  fire,  and 
emergency  service  facilities.  Alternative  2 would  have  similar  police,  fire,  and  emergency 
service  facility  impacts  as  for  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Mitigation  Measure  PS-4a  would 
reduce  impacts  to  a less  than  significant  level.  Refer  to  Section  IV.22.3.2.6. 

PS-5:  Plan  components  would  generate  solid  waste  and  result  in  a need  for  new  or 
expanded  landfills.  Alternative  2 landfill  facility  impacts  would  be  the  same  as  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative.  Implementation  of  CMAs  and  Mitigation  Measure  PS-5a  would  reduce 
this  impact  to  a less  than  significant  level.  Refer  to  Section  IV.22.3.2.6. 

IV. 22.3.4.7  Comparison  of  Alternative  2 With  the  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  IV.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  2 with 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.22. 3.4.7.1  Alternative  2 Compared  With  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  Desert 
Renewable  Energy  Conservation  Plan 

Alternative  2 impacts  would  be  similar  to  the  Preferred  Alternative  (see  Sections 
IV.22. 3. 2. 1.1  and  IV.22. 3.4.6).  However,  airport  safety  and  wildland  fire  impacts  would  be 
increased  due  to  one  additional  airport  within  DFAs,  the  greater  amount  of  DFA  acres,  geo- 
graphic dispersal  of  DFAs  within  the  Plan  Area,  and  greater  wind  development. 

IV.22.3.4.7.2  Alternative  2 Compared  With  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment 

Neither  the  Preferred  Alternative  nor  Alternative  2 would  affect  existing  BLM  guidance 
related  to  public  health,  safety,  and  services. 
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IV.22.3.4.7.3  Alternative  2 Compared  With  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  Natural 
Community  Conservation  Plan 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  2 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.22.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  However,  airport  safety  and  wildland  fire  impacts 
would  be  increased  due  to  one  additional  airport  within  DFAs,  the  greater  amount  of  DFA 
acres,  geographic  dispersal  of  DFAs  within  the  Plan  Area,  and  greater  wind  development. 

IV.22. 3.4.7.4  Alternative  2 Compared  With  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  General 
Conservation  Plan 

Impacts  from  development  on  nonfederal  land  under  Alternative  2 would  be  generally  sim- 
ilar to  impacts  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  but  would  occur  on  nonfederal  land  only. 

IV.22.3.5  Alternative  3 

IV.22.3.5.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  Desert  Renewable  Energy 
Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  3 

IV.22.3.5.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

Impact  PS-1:  Plan  components  would  involve  hazardous  materials  or  conditions  that 
could  result  in  a hazard  to  the  public  or  environment. 

Impacts  of  Alternative  3 would  be  similar  to  the  impacts  described  for  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native in  Section  IV.22. 3. 2. 1.1. 

Impact  PS-2:  Plan  components  could  result  in  an  airport  or  air  traffic  safety  hazard. 

Impacts  of  Alternative  3 would  be  similar  to  the  impacts  described  for  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native in  Section  IV.22. 3. 2. 1.1. 

Impact  PS-3:  Plan  components  would  create  an  increased  risk  of  wildland  fire. 

Alternative  3 would  include  1,406,000  acres  of  DFA  areas,  less  than  the  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive. This,  coupled  with  the  location  of  DFAs  closer  to  existing  development,  would  reduce 
the  interface  of  wildlands  and  development  and  slightly  reduce  fire  hazard  risk. 
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Impact  PS-4:  Plan  components  would  create  a demand  for  new  or  expanded  police,  fire, 
and  emergency  service  facilities. 

Impacts  of  Alternative  3 would  be  similar  to  the  impacts  described  in  Section  IV.22. 3. 2. 1.1 
for  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Impact  PS-5:  Plan  components  would  generate  solid  waste  and  result  in  a need  for  new 
or  expanded  landfills. 

Impacts  of  Alternative  3 would  be  similar  to  the  impacts  described  in  Section  IV.22. 3. 2. 1.1 
for  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Study  Area  Lands 

Future  Assessment  Areas.  Lands  within  FAAs  are  neither  reserve  lands  nor  DFAs;  they 
are  simply  areas  that  are  deferred  for  future  assessment.  The  future  assessment  will  deter- 
mine their  suitability  for  renewable  energy  development  or  for  ecological  conservation.  If 
renewable  energy  development  occurs  on  FAA  lands,  a Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  would 
not  be  required.  FAAs  for  each  alternative  are  included  and  located  as  shown  in  Table 
IV.1-2  and  Figure  II. 6-1  in  Volume  II.  The  FAAs  represent  areas  where  renewable  energy 
development  or  inclusion  to  the  reserve  design  could  be  implemented  through  an  amend- 
ment to  the  DRECP,  but  additional  assessment  would  be  needed.  Fewer  FAA  acres  are 
included  in  Alternative  3;  impacts  from  development  of  the  FFAs  would  be  similar  in 
nature,  but  at  a reduced  level,  to  impacts  identified  for  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Special  Analysis  Areas.  Alternative  3 includes  the  SAAs  as  conservation  areas.  Designating 
the  SAAs  as  conservation  would  have  no  impact  on  public  health,  safety  and  services. 
Impacts  would  be  the  same  as  those  explained  for  the  Plan-wide  reserve  design  in  Section 
IV.22. 3. 5. 1.2,  Impacts  of  the  Reserve  Design. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  as  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  EIR/EIS  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered 
Activities  could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  plan  amendment. 
However,  development  of  renewable  energy  on  variance  lands  would  not  require  a BLM 
Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat 
simpler  than  if  the  location  were  left  undesignated.  Development  or  conservation  of  the 
DRECP  Variance  Lands  would  not  alter  public  health,  safety,  and  services  since  adequate 
measures  to  guide  facility  siting  to  avoid  such  impacts  are  incorporated  into  the  Plan.  There 
are  no  DRECP  Variance  Lands  in  Alternative  3. 
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^ Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

The  implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well 
as  the  development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other 
lands.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development 
covered  by  the  Plan  would  be  lessened.  The  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alternative, 
including  specific  biological  reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  Also,  the 
implementation  of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations,  and  standards  would  reduce  the 
impacts  of  project  development.  If  significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  implementa- 
tion of  CMAs  and  compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  then  specific  mitigation 
measures  are  recommended  in  this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  3 [presented  in  Volume  11,  Section  11.3.1.1)  defines 
specific  actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation  strategy 
includes  definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
While  the  CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM  lands  only,  this  analysis  assumes  that  all  CMAs 
would  also  be  applied  to  nonfederal  lands.  There  are  no  specific  CMAs  relevant  to  public 
health,  safety,  and  services  for  Alternative  3. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  III.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized 
for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.22. 3. 1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  mitigation  measures 
will  be  applied  to  further  reduce  some  of  the  DRECP's  adverse  impacts.  The  mitigation 
Measures  for  Alternative  3 include  Mitigation  Measures  PS-la,  PS-4a,  and  PS-5a  as 
described  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  Section  IV.22. 3. 2. 1.1. 

IV.22.3.5.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design 

Reserve  Design  Lands  for  Alternative  3 include  15,161,000  acres  of  existing  conservation, 
BLM  LUPA  Conservation  Designations,  and  Conservation  Planning  Areas.  The  Reserve 
Design  Lands  would  result  in  minimal  impacts  to  public  health,  safety,  and  services  and 
would  not  either  generate  a new  need  for  public  services  or  result  in  new  safety  issues. 
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IV.22.3.5.2  Impacts  of  the  Desert  Renewable  Energy  Conservation  Plan  Land 
Use  Plan  Amendment  on  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Land: 
Alternative  3 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA  and  the  impacts 
of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.22.3.5.2. 1 Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  Land 

The  typical  public  health,  safety,  and  services  impacts  from  the  various  renewable  energy 
and  transmission  technologies  on  BLM  lands  would  be  the  same  as  those  described  in  Sec- 
tion IV.22.3.3.1.  BLM  would  be  responsible  for  public  health,  safety,  and  services  on  BLM 
lands  as  described  in  Section  IV.22.3.1. 

IV.22.3.5.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Land  Designations 

Alternative  3 does  not  include  changes  to  existing  BLM  guidance  related  to  public  health, 
safety,  and  services. 

IV.22.3.5.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  3 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  3 would  be  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.22.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

IV.22.3.5.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  3 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  3 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.22.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only. 

IV.223.5.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area:  Alternative  3 

IV.22.3.5.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  on  public  health,  safety,  and  services 
would  be  the  same  under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  described  for  the  No  Action 
Alternative  in  Section  IV.22. 3. 1.5.1. 
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IV.22.3.5.5.2  Impacts  of  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  Decisions 
Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Under  the  proposed  BLM  LUPA,  the  only  changes  outside  the  Plan  Area  would  be  the  desig- 
nation of  NLCS  lands,  ACECs,  National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails  management  corridors, 

VRM  classes,  and  new  land  allocations  to  replace  multiple-use  classes  on  CDCA  lands.  BLM 
LUPA  decisions  outside  the  Plan  Area  would  have  no  effect  on  fire  risk  and  response,  haz- 
ardous materials,  airport  safety,  or  landfills. 

IV.223.5. 6 California  Environmental  Quality  Act  Significance  Determination  for 
Alternative  3 

PS-1:  Plan  components  would  involve  hazardous  materials  or  conditions  that  could 
result  in  a hazard  to  the  public  or  environment.  Hazardous  material  impacts  of  Alterna- 
tive 3 would  be  the  same  as  for  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Implementation  of  CMAs  and  Mit- 
igation Measure  PS-la  would  reduce  impacts  to  a less  than  significant  level.  Refer  to  Sec- 
tion IV.22.3.2.6. 

PS-2:  Plan  components  could  result  in  an  airport  or  air  traffic  safety  hazard.  Airport 
safety  impacts  of  Alternative  3 would  be  the  same  as  for  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Existing 
regulations  and  implementation  of  CMAs  would  ensure  that  impacts  are  not  significant. 
Refer  to  Section  IV.22.3.2.6  for  additional  discussion. 

PS-3:  Plan  components  would  create  an  increased  risk  of  wildland  fire.  The  wildland 
fire  impacts  would  be  similar  but  slightly  reduced  compared  with  the  Preferred  Alternative 
due  to  a decrease  in  wildland  interface.  Implementation  of  Fire  Management  and  Protec- 
tion Plans  [Mitigation  Measure  PS-3a)  would  ensure  that  impacts  would  be  less  than  signif- 
icant. Refer  to  Section  IV.22.3.2.6. 

PS-4:  Plan  components  would  create  a demand  for  new  or  expanded  police,  fire, 
and  emergency  service  facilities.  Alternative  3 would  have  similar  police,  fire,  and 
emergency  service  facility  impacts  as  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Mitigation  Measure 
PS-4a  would  reduce  impacts  to  a less  than  significant  level.  Refer  to  Section  IV.22.3.2.6 
for  additional  discussion 

PS-5:  Plan  components  would  generate  solid  waste  and  result  in  a need  for  new  or 
expanded  landfills.  Alternative  3 landfill  facility  impacts  would  be  the  same  as  for  the 
Preferred  Alternative.  Implementation  of  CMAs  and  Mitigation  Measure  PS-5a  would 
reduce  this  impact  to  a less  than  significant  level.  Refer  to  Section  IV.22.3.2.6  for 
additional  discussion. 
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IV.22.3.5.7  Comparison  of  Alternative  3 With  the  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  IV.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  3 with 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.22. 3.5.7. 1 Alternative  3 Compared  With  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  Plan-wide 
Desert  Renewable  Energy  Conservation  Plan 

Alternative  3 impacts  would  be  similar  to  the  Preferred  Alternative  [see  Section  IV.22. 3. 5. 6). 
However,  wildland  fire  risk  would  be  slightly  lower  under  Alternative  3 due  to  reduced  DA 
acres  and  wildland  interface. 

IV.22.3. 5.7.2  Alternative  3 Compared  With  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment 

Neither  the  Preferred  Alternative  nor  Alternative  3 would  affect  existing  BLM  guidance  on 
public  health,  safety,  and  services. 

IV.22.3.5.7.3  Alternative  3 Compared  With  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  Natural 
Community  Conservation  Plan 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  3 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.22. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  with  the  exception  that  wildland  fire  risk  would  be 
slightly  lower. 

IV.22.3.5.7.4  Alternative  3 Compared  With  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  General 
Conservation  Plan 

Impacts  from  development  on  nonfederal  land  under  Alternative  3 would  be  generally  sim- 
ilar to  impacts  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  but  would  occur  on  nonfederal  land  only. 
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IV.22.3.6  Alternative  4 

IV.22.3.6.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  Desert  Renewable  Energy 
Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  4 

IV.22.3. 6.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

Impact  PS-1:  Plan  components  would  involve  hazardous  materials  or  conditions  that 
could  result  in  a hazard  to  the  public  or  environment. 

Impacts  of  Alternative  4 would  be  similar  to  the  impacts  described  for  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native in  Section  IV.22. 3. 2. 1.1. 

Impact  PS-2:  Plan  components  could  result  in  an  airport  or  air  traffic  safety  hazard. 

Impacts  of  Alternative  4 would  be  similar  to  the  impacts  described  for  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native in  Section  IV.22. 3. 2. 1.1.  There  are  13  airports  within  the  DFAs  [one  more  than  the 
Preferred  Alternative). 

Impact  PS-3:  Plan  components  would  create  an  increased  risk  of  wildland  fire. 

Impacts  of  Alternative  4 would  be  similar  to  the  impacts  described  for  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native in  Section  IV.22. 3. 2. 1.1.  Alternative  4 has  fewer  DFA  acres,  but  they  are  more  dis- 
persed within  the  Plan  Area.  The  reduced  number  of  airports  would  reduce  wildland  fire 
risk,  but  the  greater  dispersal  would  increase  risk. 

Impact  PS-4:  Plan  components  would  create  a demand  for  new  or  expanded  police,  fire, 
and  emergency  service  facilities. 

Impacts  of  Alternative  4 would  be  similar  to  the  impacts  described  for  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native in  Section  IV.22. 3. 2. 1.1. 

Impact  PS-5:  Plan  components  would  generate  solid  waste  and  result  in  a need  for  new 
or  expanded  landfills. 

Impacts  of  Alternative  4 would  be  similar  to  the  impacts  described  for  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native in  Section  IV.22. 3. 2. 1.1. 
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Study  Area  Lands 

Future  Assessment  Areas.  Alternative  4 does  not  include  FAAs. 

Special  Analysis  Areas.  The  majority  of  SAAs  would  be  conservation  lands.  Designating 
the  SAAs  as  conservation  would  have  no  impact  on  public  health,  safety  and  services. 
Impacts  would  be  the  same  as  those  explained  for  the  Plan-wide  reserve  design  in  Section 
IV.22.3.6.1.2,  Impacts  of  the  Reserve  Design. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  as  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  EIR/EIS  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered 
Activities  could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  plan  amendment. 
However,  development  of  renewable  energy  on  variance  lands  would  not  require  a BLM  Land 
Use  Plan  Amendment  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler 
than  if  the  location  were  left  undesignated.  Development  or  conservation  of  the  DRECP 
Variance  Lands  would  affect  public  health,  safety,  and  services,  as  described  for  the  Preferred 
Alternative.  There  are  an  additional  11  airports  within  5 miles  of  these  DRECP  Variance 
Lands;  however,  regulatory  requirements  and  BLM  land  use  plans  would  limit  impacts. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

The  implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well 
as  the  development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other 
lands.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development 
covered  by  the  Plan  would  be  lessened.  The  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alternative, 
including  specific  biological  reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  Also,  the 
implementation  of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations,  and  standards  would  reduce  the 
impacts  of  project  development.  If  significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  implementa- 
tion of  CMAs  and  compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  then  specific  mitigation 
measures  are  recommended  in  this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  4 [presented  in  Volume  11,  Section  11.3.1.1]  defines 
specific  actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation  strategy 
includes  definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
While  the  CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM  lands  only,  this  analysis  assumes  that  all  CMAs 
would  also  be  applied  to  nonfederal  lands.  No  CMAs  specific  to  Alternative  4 are  relevant  to 
public  health,  safety,  and  services. 
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Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  111.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized 
for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.22.3.1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  mitigation  measures 
will  be  applied  to  further  reduce  some  of  the  DRECP’s  adverse  impacts.  The  mitigation 
measures  required  for  Alternative  4 include  Mitigation  Measures  PS-la,  PS-4a,  and  PS-5a  as 
described  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  Section  IV.22.3.2.1.1. 

IV.22. 3. 6.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design 

Reserve  Design  Lands  for  Alternative  4 include  14,478,000  acres  of  existing  conservation, 
BLM  LUPA  Conservation  Designations,  and  Conservation  Planning  Areas.  The  Reserve 
Design  Lands  would  result  in  minimal  impacts  to  public  health,  safety,  and  services  because 
they  would  not  generate  new  need  for  public  services  or  result  in  new  safety  issues. 

IV.22.3.6.2  Impacts  of  the  Desert  Renewable  Energy  Conservation  Plan  Land 
Use  Plan  Amendment  on  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Land: 
Alternative  4 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA  and  the  impacts 
of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.22.3.6.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  Land 

The  typical  public  health,  safety,  and  services  impacts  from  the  various  renewable  energy 
and  transmission  technologies  on  BLM  lands  would  be  the  same  as  those  described  in  Sec- 
tion IV.22. 3. 3.1.  BLM  would  be  responsible  for  public  health,  safety,  and  services  on  BLM 
lands  as  described  in  Section  IV.22. 3.1. 

IV.22.3. 6.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Land  Designations 

Alternative  4 BLM  land  designations  would  not  affect  existing  BLM  guidance  on  public 
health,  safety,  and  services. 
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IV.22.3.6.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  4 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  4 would  be  the  same  as  defined  in  Section 
IV.22.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

IV.22.3.6A  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  4 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  4 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.22.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only. 

IV.22.3.6.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area:  Alternative  4 

IV.22.3. 6.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  on  public  health,  safety,  and  services 
would  be  the  same  under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  described  for  the  No  Action 
Alternative  in  Section  IV.22. 3. 1.5.1,  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area  in  No 
Action  Alternative. 

IV.22.3. 6.5.2  Impacts  of  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  Decisions 
Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Under  the  proposed  BLM  LUPA,  the  only  changes  outside  the  Plan  Area  would  be  the  desig- 
nation of  NLCS  lands,  ACECs,  National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails  management  corridors, 

VRM  classes  and  new  land  allocations  to  replace  multiple-use  classes  on  CDCA  lands.  BLM 
LUPA  decisions  outside  the  Plan  Area  would  have  no  effect  on  fire  risk  and  response,  haz- 
ardous materials,  airport  safety,  and  landfills. 

IV.22.3.6.6  California  Environmental  Quality  Act  Significance  Determination  for 
Alternative  4 

PS-1:  Plan  components  would  involve  hazardous  materials  or  conditions  that  could 
result  in  a hazard  to  the  public  or  environment.  Hazardous  material  impacts  of  Alterna- 
tive 4 would  be  the  same  as  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Implementation  of  Mitigation  Mea- 
sure PS-la  would  reduce  impacts  to  a less  than  significant  level.  Refer  to  Section  IV.22. 3. 2. 6 
for  additional  discussion. 

PS-2:  Plan  components  could  result  in  an  airport  or  air  traffic  safety  hazard.  Airport 
safety  hazard  impacts  of  Alternative  4 would  be  slightly  increased  compared  with  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative.  Alternative  4 would  have  one  more  airport  within  DFAs  than  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative.  Existing  laws  would  ensure  that  impacts  are  not  significant.  Refer  to 
Section  IV.22. 3. 2. 6 for  additional  discussion. 
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* PS-3:  Plan  components  would  create  an  increased  risk  of  wildland  fire.  Alternative  4 

would  have  a similar  wildland  fire  risk  impact  and  significance  conclusion  as  the  Preferred 
Alternative.  Implementation  of  Mitigation  Measures  PS-3a  and  compliance  with  the  California 
Fire  Code  would  ensure  that  impacts  would  remain  less  than  significant.  Refer  to  Section 
IV.22.3.2.6  for  additional  discussion. 

PS-4:  Plan  components  would  create  a demand  for  new  or  expanded  police,  fire,  and 
emergency  service  facilities.  Alternative  4 would  have  similar  police,  fire,  and  emergency 
service  facility  impacts  as  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Mitigation  Measure  PS-4a  would  reduce 
impacts  to  a less  than  significant  level.  Refer  to  Section  IV.22.3.2.6  for  additional  discussion. 

PS-5:  Plan  components  would  generate  solid  waste  and  result  in  a need  for  new  or 
expanded  landfills.  Alternative  4 landfill  facility  impacts  would  be  similar  to  the  Preferred 
Alternative.  Implementation  of  Mitigation  Measure  PS-5a  would  reduce  this  impact  to  a less 
than  significant  level.  Refer  to  Section  IV.22.3.2.6  for  additional  discussion. 

IV. 223.6.7  Comparison  of  Alternative  4 With  the  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  1V.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  4 with 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.22.3. 6.7.1  Alternative  4 Compared  With  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  Desert 
Renewable  Energy  Conservation  Plan 

Alternative  4 impacts  would  be  similar  to  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Airport  safety  and  fire 
risk  would  be  slightly  increased  due  to  an  additional  airport  within  DFAs  and  a potential 
increase  in  wildland  interface  (see  Sections  IV.22.3.2.1.1  and  IV.22.3.6.6}. 

IV.22.3.6.7.2  Alternative  4 Compared  With  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment 

Neither  the  Preferred  Alternative  nor  Alternative  4 would  affect  existing  BLM  guidance 
related  to  public  health,  safety,  and  services. 

IV.22.3. 6.7.3  Alternative  4 Compared  With  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  Natural 
Community  Conservation  Plan 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  4 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.22.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis  but  with  slightly  greater  airport  safety  and  wildland 
fire  risk. 
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IV.22.3.6.7.4  Alternative  4 Compared  With  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  General 
Conservation  Plan 

Impacts  from  development  on  nonfederal  land  under  Alternative  4 would  be  generally  sim- 
ilar to  impacts  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  but  would  occur  on  nonfederal  land  only. 
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IV.23  SOCIOECONOMICS  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  JUSTICE 
IV.23. 1 Approach  to  Impact  Analysis 

This  chapter  provides  a programmatic  analysis  of  potential  socioeconomic  and  environ- 
mental justice  impacts  associated  with  implementing  the  Desert  Renewable  Energy  Conser- 
vation Plan  [DRECP  or  Plan)  alternatives.  This  analysis  discusses  typical  socioeconomic 
impacts  associated  with  the  renewable  energy  project  development  assumed  within  Plan 
areas  for  the  alternatives  and  analyzes  the  potential  environmental  justice  impacts  of  the 
proposed  land  use  designations  of  the  DRECP  regarding  locations  of  identified  minority 
and  low-income  areas  of  concern. 

The  Plan  includes  designating  areas  as  proposed  conservation  lands,  but  does  not  propose 
specific  renewable  energy  projects.  Project-specific  impacts  of  renewable  energy  development 
will  be  assessed  during  the  permitting  process  and  supplemental  site-specific  California 
Environmental  Quality  Act  [CEQA)/National  Environmental  Policy  Acts  (NEPA)  documents. 
Future  projects  constructed  pursuant  to  Plan  approval  will  also  be  reviewed  on  a case-by- 
case  basis  to  determine  if  they  would  be  consistent  with  adopted  land  use  plans. 

Appendix  R2.23  provides  supporting  information  for  this  chapter,  specifically  20  maps  and 
12  tables.  The  maps  support  the  environmental  justice  analysis  and  illustrate  key  land  use 
designations  of  the  alternatives  as  they  relate  to  the  locations  of  identified  minority  and 
low-income  census  tracts  of  concern.  The  tables  present  data  for  the  Preferred  Alternative 
only.  The  tables  also  show  key  land  use  designation  acreage  proposed  within  minority  and 
low-income  census  tracts  of  concern. 

IV.23.1.1  General  Methods 

The  specific  locations  of  future  renewable  energy  projects  within  the  Plan  are  unknown. 
This  analysis  describes  at  a programmatic  level  how  future  development  of  development 
focus  areas  [DFAs)  and  related  transmission  infrastructure  may  affect  socioeconomic  con- 
ditions of  communities  within  the  Plan  Area.  The  analysis  of  conservation  actions  of  the 
Plan  primarily  focuses  on  the  potential  socioeconomic  impacts  of  limiting  access  to  or  use 
of  conservation  lands. 

This  analysis  uses  minority  population  and  low-income  demographic  data  provided  in 
Volume  111,  Chapter  III. 23,  and  Appendices  R1  and  R2,  as  obtained  from  U.S.  Census  data. 
The  Native  American  population  accounted  for  within  the  census  is  included  within  the 
total  minority  and  low-income  demographic  data  provided  in  Chapter  111.23  and  Appendices 
R1  and  R2,  and  the  discussion  of  environmental  justice  includes  these  populations. 
However,  because  many  concerns  are  unique  to  tribes,  they  are  addressed  through  a 
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government-to-government  relationship,  Chapter  IV.9,  Native  American  Interests,  contains 
additional  issues  specific  to  tribes. 

Finally,  this  chapter  proposes  mitigations  measures  to  supplement  applicable  laws  and 
regulations  to  reduce  or  avoid  adverse  socioeconomic  and  environmental  justice  impacts  of 
the  Plan. 

IV.23.1.1.1  Specific  Methods 

Socioeconomics 

This  socioeconomic  analysis  is  consistent  with  other  federal  and  state  lead  agency  socio- 
economic programmatic-level  analyses  for  renewable  energy  and  transmission  intercon- 
nection facilities.  As  discussed  in  Chapter  111.23,  the  regional  study  areas  for  socioeconomic 
analysis  include  Imperial,  Inyo,  Kern,  Los  Angeles,  Riverside,  San  Bernardino,  and  San 
Diego  counties.  Localized  study  areas  include  incorporated  cities  and  communities  within 
the  Plan  Area  with  populations  of  10,000  or  greater,  and  the  Plan  Area  is  further  divided 
into  10  ecoregion  subareas. 

The  socioeconomic  analysis  identifies,  by  alternative,  potential  impacts  to  population  and 
to  housing  availability  due  to  construction  and  operations  workforce  needs,  changes  to 
existing  economic  and  tax  bases,  potential  impacts  to  property  values,  and  the  social  dis- 
ruption and  change  that  may  occur  from  development  of  each  alternative.  This  analysis  also 
examines  the  potentially  beneficial  fiscal  and  economic  effects  of  renewable  energy  devel- 
opment and  its  infrastructure,  including  improved  local  finances  from  property  and  sales 
taxes,  the  creation  of  employment  and  employment  revenue,  and  the  purchase  of  goods 
and  services  during  development  and  operation  of  the  projects.  While  the  location  of  local 
and  larger  metropolitan  centers  outside  the  Plan  Area  is  important  when  considering  pop- 
ulation and  housing,  this  analysis  focuses  on  potential  impacts  from  workers  in-migrating 
to  communities  in  the  region  and  not  the  communities  from  which  many  workers  may  come. 

A number  of  social  and  economic  factors  influence  socioeconomics.  This  Environmental 
Impact  Report/Environmental  Impact  Statement  [EIR/EIS)  addresses  these  issue  areas  in 
Sections  IV.ll,  Land  Uses  and  Policies;  IV.12,  Agricultural  Land  and  Production;  IV.13,  BLM 
Lands  and  Realty;  IV.15,  Mineral  Resources;  IV.16,  Livestock  Grazing;  and  IV.18, 

Outdoor  Recreation. 

Environmental  Justice 

To  satisfy  the  requirements  of  Executive  Order  12898,  Federal  Actions  to  Address  Environ- 
mental justice  in  Minority  Populations  and  Low-Income  Populations,  signed  by  President 
Clinton  in  1994,  this  environmental  justice  methodology  and  analysis  is  based  on  guidance 
provided  in  two  documents:  Environmental  Justice:  Guidance  Under  the  National  Environ- 
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k mental  Policy  Act  (Council  on  Environmental  Quality  1997]  and  Guidance  for  Incorporating 

Environmental  Justice  Concerns  in  EPA's  Compliance  Analyses  [Environmental  Protection 
Agency  [EPA]  1998). 

Appendix  R1.23  provides  a programmatic-level  demographic  screening  to  identify  low- 
income  and/or  minority  population  groups  within  the  Plan  Area.  The  screening  process 
relies  on  Year  2008  - 2012  5-Year  U.S.  Census  American  Community  Survey  (ACS)  data  to 
determine  the  numbers  and  locations  of  minority  and  below-poverty-level  populations  by 
census  tract.  ACS  estimates  come  from  a sample  population  therefore  a certain  level  of 
variability  is  associated  with  the  estimates.  Appendix  R1.23,  Table  Rl.23-1,  shows  that  the 
Plan  Area  contains  all  or  part  of  215  census  tracts.  These  census  tracts  and  their  character- 
istics provide  information  at  a scale  considered  appropriate  for  a regional  and  local-level 
programmatic  analysis. 

Upon  the  identification  of  minority  populations  and  low-income  tracts  of  concern,  the  envi- 
ronmental justice  analysis  seeks  to  identify  if  minority  populations  or  low-income  tracts  of 
concern  would  burden  disproportionate  amounts  of  Plan  land  use  designations  [primarily 
DFAs,  whereupon  future  renewable  energy  projects  would  be  located).  The  following  sec- 
tions define  minority  population  and  provide  additional  details  of  each  environmental 
justice  population  group. 

IV.23. 1.1. 1.1  Minority  Population 

According  to  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality's  Environmental  justice:  Guidance 
Under  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  minority  individuals  are  defined  as  members 
of  the  following  groups: 

• American  Indian  or  Alaskan  Native 

• Asian  or  Pacific  Islander 

• Black,  not  of  Hispanic  origin 

• Hispanic,  including  whites  of  Hispanic  origin 

The  minority  population,  for  purposes  of  environmental  justice,  was  calculated  by 
subtracting  the  number  of  white,  not  of  Hispanic  or  Latino  origin,  from  the  total  population. 
A minority  census  tract  of  concern  was  identified  when  the  minority  population  of  the 
census  tract  was  found  to  be  greater  than  50%.  The  minority  population  methodology  used 
in  this  analysis  is  explained  in  detail  as  follows: 

• For  the  purpose  of  this  analysis,  census  tracts  within  the  Plan  Area  containing  a 
minority  population  greater  than  50%  are  analyzed  [see  Appendix  R1.23,  Table 

' Rl.23-1).  Of  the  215  census  tracts  containing  the  Plan  Area,  135  census  tracts  have 
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been  identified  with  a minority  population  of  concern.  These  tracts  are  shown  in 
Appendix  R1.23,  Figure  Rl.23-1,  U.S.  Census  2008-2012  ACS-Tracts  Containing 
Greater  than  50%  Minority  Population. 

This  EIR/EIS  acknowledges  that  Plan  impacts  may  occur  specifically  to  Native  American 
populations.  While  Native  Americans  are  one  ethnicity  identified  by  both  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  [CEQ]  and  EPA  under  their  environmental  justice  guidelines  for 
determining  the  minority  population,  the  environmental  justice  population  includes  all 
ethnicities  identified  above  [of  which  American  Indians  are  one).  While  Native  Americans 
are  included  as  part  of  the  total  environmental  justice  population  analyzed  in  this  section, 
for  a specific  analysis  of  Plan  impacts  to  Native  American  population,  see  Chapter  1V.9. 

IV.23. 1.1. 1.2  Low-Income  (Below  Poverty  Level)  Population 

According  to  the  CEQ's  Environmental  Justice:  Guidance  Under  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act,  a low-income  population  is  defined  as  "below  poverty  level"  by  the  U.S.  Census. 
The  U.S.  Census  poverty  status  excludes  institutionalized  people,  people  in  military  quarters, 
people  in  college  dormitories,  and  unrelated  individuals  younger  than  15.  Consistent  with 
both  the  CEQ  and  EPA  environmental  justice  guidelines,  the  term  "low-income  population" 
refers  to  population  identified  by  the  U.S.  Census  as  "below  poverty  level,"  as  presented  in 
Appendix  R1.23,  Table  Rl.23-1. 

The  low-income  population  methodology  used  in  this  analysis  is  explained  in  detail  as  follows: 

• Low-income  populations  of  concern  are  identified  when  the  percentage  of  low- 
income  population  of  the  census  tract  within  the  Plan  Area  is  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  percentage  of  low-income  of  the  greater  geography  [county  in  which  it  is 
located].  As  shown  in  Table  Rl.23-1,  of  the  215  census  tracts  containing  the  Plan 
Area,  110  census  tracts  have  been  identified  with  a low-income  population  of  con- 
cern. Appendix  R1.23,  Figure  Rl.23-2  shows  these  tracts. 

• The  methodology  used  by  BLM  in  defining  low-income  populations  of  concern  iden- 
tifies tracts  when  the  percent  below  poverty  level  of  a study  area  is  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  larger  geographic  area.  However,  established  CEC  methodology 
only  identifies  low-income  populations  when  the  study  area  percentage  below 
poverty  is  greater  than  that  of  the  larger  respective  geographic  area. 

• This  analysis  uses  the  more  conservative  BLM  methodology.  As  shown  in  Table 
Rl.23-1  [in  Appendix  Rl),  the  BLM  methodology  results  in  identification  of  two 
tracts  [Census  Tracts  101  in  Imperial  County  and  Census  Tract  99.06  in  San  Bernardino 
County]  as  being  low-income  tracts  of  concern.  These  tracts  would  not  be  included 
using  the  CEC  environmental  justice  analysis  criteria. 
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IV. 23.1.1.2  Specific  Methods  Not  Utilized 

This  is  a programmatic  analysis,  intended  to  provide  an  overarching  review  of  land  use  plan- 
ning actions  associated  with  the  Plan,  including  areas  designated  for  the  facilitating  and 
streamlining  of  future  renewable  energy  projects  and  transmission  infrastructure  and 
designating  areas  for  conservation  only.  This  analysis  cannot  evaluate  site-specific  impacts 
associated  with  future  individual  renewable  energy  projects,  as  the  locations  and  scale  of 
individual  projects  is  unknown.  Instead,  the  analysis  is  presented  at  a broader,  program- 
matic level,  regarding  the  proposed  land  use  plans  of  the  DRECP  and  its  alternatives. 

Socioeconomics 

Nonmarket  Value  Analysis.  When  considering  socioeconomics  of  the  Plan  Area,  the  use  of 
nonmarket  values  was  also  considered  but  deemed  infeasible  due  to  the  size  and  number  of 
resources  in  the  Plan  Area.  A nonmarket  valuation  study  seeks  to  place  a quantitative  value 
on  a natural  resource  or  amenity's  influence.  An  example  could  be  the  affect  of  a clean  and 
healthy  beach  on  adjacent  home  values.  The  use  of  nonmarket  valuation  studies  is  identi- 
fied within  Bureau  of  Land  Management's  [BLM)  Land  Use  Planning  Handbook,  Appendix  D 
[Table  D2),  as  a means  to  evaluate  economic  values  within  a socioeconomic  analysis. 

Because  the  Plan  Area  exceeds  22  million  acres,  the  number  of  natural  resources  and 
amenities  that  would  require  a nonmarket  value  determination  exceed  the  scope  of  this 
programmatic  analysis.  While  each  alternative  has  assigned  DFA  areas,  implementation  of 
any  Plan  alternative  does  not  mean  all  DFA  lands  will  be  developed.  Additionally,  because 
of  the  overall  scale  of  BLM  [and  other  jurisdictional)  lands  providing  nonmarket  resources 
and  the  local/regional  economies  containing  the  Plan  Area,  it  was  not  possible  to  make  rea- 
sonable estimates  of  nonmarket  values  using  typical  economic  and  statistical  techniques. 
There  is  also  extreme  difficulty  of  estimating  either  nonuse  or  passive-use  nonmarket 
values  for  the  Plan  Area.  Finally,  such  nonmarket  values  would  attempt  to  measure  the 
quantitative  worth  people  receive  indirectly  from  Plan  Area  desert  resources.  For  example, 
even  those  who  live  elsewhere  in  the  state  may  receive  some  value  by  simply  visiting 
desert  resources  within  the  Plan  Area  or  knowing  that  conservation  lands  are  in  place  to 
provide  clean  air  or  clean  water  or  habitat  for  an  endangered  species. 

In  summary,  while  there  are  many  ways  to  obtain  nonmarket  values  for  natural  resources, 
any  quantitative  economic  assessment  at  this  programmatic  level  would  require  a thorough 
accounting  of  nonmarket  values  be  complete  and  result  in  a full  estimation  of  the  true 
values  these  public  resources  provide.  Such  an  analysis  extends  beyond  the  programmatic 
scope  of  this  document.  While  nonmarket  value  studies  are  regularly  included  in  BLM 
project-specific  socioeconomic  analyses,  the  economic  analysis  provided  is  qualitative  and 
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is  consistent  with  recent  BLM  programmatic  socioeconomic  analyses  for  renewable 
energy  development. 

Employment  and  Economic  Modeling.  Renewable  energy  project-specific  quantitative 
employment  and  income  parameters  may  be  derived  from  economic  modeling  software 
such  as  IMPLAN  and  JEDl.  These  models  estimate  project-specific  details  for  each  defined 
economic  sector  such  as  number  of  employees  during  construction  and  operations,  worker 
wages  and  direct  spending,  local  tax-based  contributions,  and  indirect  employment 
and  spending. 

While  this  programmatic  analysis  accounts  for  these  considerations  qualitatively,  individ- 
ual project-level  details  [such  as  project  locations  within  DFAs,  project  acreage,  megawatt 
output,  technology,  and  construction  timeline]  are  unknown.  Without  these  specifics,  eco- 
nomic modeling  and  determination  of  quantitative  socioeconomic  information  is  not  fea- 
sible and  would  be  speculative.  These  economic  models  are  project-specific  and  would  not 
be  available  to  estimate  quantitative  socioeconomic  data  for  assumed  build-out  of  DFA 
acreage  in  the  Plan  FIR/FIS.  Any  quantitative  output  from  proposed  Plan  DFAs  would 
incorrectly  assume  DFA  build-out  as  one  continuous  project  [by  technology  type].  How- 
ever, these  types  of  analyses  would  be  available  on  a project-level  basis,  allowing  for  a addi- 
tional economic  analysis. 

Environmental  Justice  ^ 

Common  site-specific  environmental  impacts  from  facilitating  and  streamlining  renewable 
energy  and  transmission  projects  would  occur  within  DFAs.  However,  the  exact  location  of 
future  projects  within  DFAs  is  unknown.  Therefore,  the  exact  location[s]  of  potential  site- 
specific  environmental  impacts  within  DFAs  is  unknown  [see  Section  IV.23. 2.1]. 

For  example,  fugitive  dust  impacts  during  construction  of  a renewable  energy  project 
[somewhere  within  DFAs]  could  disproportionately  impact  minority  or  low-income  popu- 
lations. Because  the  affected  population  would  be  that  immediately  adjacent  to  the  project 
disturbance  area,  and  the  project  could  occur  anywhere  within  DFAs,  knowing  the  location 
and  demographic  makeup  of  such  a micro-level  population  is  infeasible.  Because  the  minority 
and  low-income  composition  of  such  a micro  population  is  unknown,  there  is  no  way  to 
determine  if,  for  example,  fugitive  dust  impacts  from  a potential  renewable  energy  or  trans- 
mission project  would  be  disproportionately  borne  by  these  groups.  As  such,  project- 
specific  impacts  of  renewable  energy  development  will  be  assessed  during  the  permitting 
process  and  in  site-specific  CFQA/NFPA  documents.  This  analysis  evaluates  the  amount  of 
proposed  DFA  acreage  [and  conservation  acreage]  within  identified  minority  and  low- 
income  tracts  of  concern. 

V 
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IV.23. 1.1.3  Future  Project-Specific  Analyses 

Upon  implementation  of  an  alternative,  as  future  renewable  energy  projects  are  developed 
within  designated  DFA  areas,  each  individual  project  (including  transmission  interconnec- 
tion) will  be  required  to  conduct  environmental  analysis  under  the  California  Environ- 
mental Quality  Act  (CEQA)  and/or  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA)  by  the 
approving  agencies).  These  future  environmental  analyses  will  evaluate  potential  project 
and  site-specific  socioeconomic  and  environmental  justice  impacts. 

Socioeconomics 

In  addition  to  more  focused  socioeconomic  analyses  utilizing  similar  parameters  as  those 
within  this  section,  future  project-level  socioeconomic  analyses  conducted  by  both  the 
state  and  federal  lead  agencies  of  the  DRECP  would  include  quantitative  methods  not 
utilized  within  this  programmatic  EIR/EIS.  Future  project-level  analyses  can  quantitatively 
estimate  the  number  of  construction  workers  necessary,  allowing  for  project-specific  and 
cumulative  determinations  of  temporary  worker  in-migration.  This  would  better  evaluate 
any  potential  socioeconomic  impacts  to  small  rural  communities.  Such  micro-level  analyses 
are  not  possible  at  this  time  because  the  exact  locations,  scale,  and  cumulative  intensity  of 
future  renewable  energy  projects  within  proposed  Plan  DFA  areas  are  unknown.  However, 
as  each  individual  future  project  is  further  analyzed  under  CEQA  and/or  NEPA  by  federal. 
State,  and  local  jurisdictions,  an  analysis  of  potential  socioeconomic  impacts  to  all  affected 
communities  (large  and  small)  will  be  conducted,  as  appropriate. 

Project-specific  quantitative  employment  and  income  parameters  would  be  available  from 
economic  modeling  software  such  as  IMPLAN  and  JEDI.  These  models  estimate  project- 
specific  details  for  each  defined  economic  sector  such  as  number  of  employees  during 
construction  and  operations,  worker  wages  and  direct  spending,  local  tax-based  contribu- 
tions, and  indirect  employment  and  spending.  Project-level  temporary/permanent  employ- 
ment needs  and  direct/indirect  employment  and  economic  stimulus  can  be  calculated  and 
analyzed  for  each  future  project  during  CEQA  and/or  NEPA  review. 

Future  project-level  socioeconomic  analyses  may  also  involve  nonmarket  values  studies 
and  quantifying  the  values  of  ecosystem  services.  When  applications  for  future  renewable 
projects  are  filed,  sites  and  scale  of  individual  projects  are  known,  and  lands/resources 
directly  impacted  are  identified  and  can  be  analyzed,  project-level  socioeconomic  analyses 
can  evaluate  the  value  of  these  lands  and  resources.  This  would  include  the  use  of  nonmarket 
value  studies  to  analyze  potential  impacts  to  recreation  and  other  open  space  land  values. 
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Environmental  Justice 

Future  renewable  energy  projects  built  within  the  Plan  Area  will  include  more  focused 
environmental  justice  analyses.  These  will  include  defining  a smaller  geographic  extent  of 
potential  impacts  from  an  individual  project  and  identification  of  environmental  justice 
populations  at  smaller  scales  (such  as  neighborhoods).  The  environmental  justice  analysis 
contained  within  this  EIR/EIS  was  agreed  to  by  the  lead  agencies  and  found  to  comply  with 
all  applicable  state  and  federal  regulations.  However,  when  evaluating  future  renewable 
energy  project  applications  within  the  Plan  Area,  both  BLM  and  CEC  would  use  environ- 
mental justice  analysis  methodology  specifically  defined  by  their  respective  agency,  which 
may  differ  from  those  utilized  within  this  EIR/EIS. 

IV.23.1.2  CEQA  Standards  of  Significance 

Based  on  a review  of  recent  CEQA  guidelines.  Appendix  G,  the  CEQA  standards  of  signifi- 
cance identified  below  are  considered  the  appropriate  and  applicable  thresholds  for  socio- 
economic analysis.  The  Preferred  Alternative  and  other  alternatives  are  individually  evalu- 
ated from  a programmatic  perspective  to  determine  if  they  would: 

• Induce  substantial  population  growth  in  an  area,  either  directly  [for  example,  by 
proposing  new  homes  and  businesses)  or  indirectly  (for  example,  through  extension 
of  roads  or  other  infrastructure). 

• Displace  substantial  numbers  of  existing  housing,  necessitating  the  construction  of 
replacement  housing  elsewhere. 

• Displace  substantial  numbers  of  people,  necessitating  the  construction  of  replace- 
ment housing  elsewhere. 

These  CEQA  standards  of  significance  are  addressed  in  this  chapter  in  the  environmental 
analysis  for  impacts. 

Environmental  Justice.  CEQA  does  not  require  the  analysis  of  environmental  justice 
impacts  or  provide  significance  criteria  for  such  impacts.  However,  as  discussed  in  Section 
III. 23. 1.2,  California  Resources  Agency  Environmental  Justice  Policy  (Government  Code 
Section  65040.12  and  Public  Resources  Code  [PRC]  Section  72000)  promotes  the  principles 
of  environmental  justice  through  incorporating  such  principles  in  all  Resources  Agency 
programs,  policies,  and  activities.  All  departments,  boards,  commissions,  conservancies  and 
special  programs  of  the  Resources  Agency  must  consider  environmental  justice  in  their 
decision-making  process  if  their  actions  have  an  impact  on  the  environment,  environ- 
mental laws,  or  policies.  Actions  that  require  environmental  justice  consideration  include 
adopting  regulations,  enforcing  environmental  laws  or  regulations,  making  discretionary 
decisions  or  taking  actions  that  affect  the  environment,  providing  funding  for  activities 
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affecting  the  environment,  and  interacting  with  the  public  on  environmental  issues.  The 
intent  of  this  policy  is  to  ensure  that  the  public,  including  minority  and  low-income  popula- 
tions, are  not  discriminated  against,  treated  unfairly,  or  experience  disproportionate 
adverse  impacts  from  environmental  decisions. 

The  California  Energy  Commission,  the  state  lead  agency  for  the  Plan,  conducts  environ- 
mental justice  evaluations  within  its  project-level  CEQA  equivalent  analyses.  Therefore, 
while  the  environmental  justice  analysis  provided  is  intended  to  fulfill  NEPA  requirements, 
the  analysis  presented  [as  well  as  the  baseline  data  provided  in  Volume  111,  Chapter  111.23, 
and  Appendices  R1.23  and  R2)  is  likely  applicable  and  sufficient  for  any  state  or  local  lead 
agency  to  determine  if  any  communities  disproportionally  bear  the  burden  of  the  Plan.  This 
is  programmatic  document,  so  permitting  agencies  undertaking  future  environmental  eval- 
uation will  have  to  address  project-specific  impacts.  This  analysis  also  includes  a CEQA 
determination  with  respect  to  environmental  justice. 

IV.23.2  Typical  Impacts  Common  to  All  Action  Alternatives 

IV.23.2.1  Impacts  of  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development 

IV,  23. 2. 1.1  Impacts  of  Site  Characterization 

Socioeconomics 

It  is  assumed  all  land  within  DFAs  may  be  developed  with  renewable  energy  generation 
facilities  and  associated  transmission  infrastructure.  While  each  individual  site  may  have 
unique  characteristics,  the  overall  characterization  of  each  site  with  respect  to  socioeco- 
nomics is  identical  to  that  described  below  for  construction,  operations,  and  decommis- 
sioning of  the  entire  DFA.  This  is  because  socioeconomic  traits  are  typically  broader  and 
community-based,  not  site-specific.  This  would  be  similar  for  all  renewable  energy  types 
and  transmission. 

Environmental  Justice 

Unlike  socioeconomics,  each  potential  renewable  energy  project  site  and  transmission 
route  would  have  unique,  site-specific  populations  within  the  geographic  extent  of  project- 
level  potentially  adverse  environmental  impacts.  The  potential  for  individual  project 
impacts  to  disproportionately  impact  small  pockets  of  minority  or  low-income  populations 
within  their  respective  census  tracts  would  be  site-specific.  Therefore,  site  characterization 
within  DFAs  would  have  no  common  impacts  with  respect  to  environmental  justice.  This 
would  be  similar  for  all  renewable  energy  types  and  transmission. 
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IV.23.2.1.2  Impacts  of  Construction  and  Decommissioning 

Socioeconomics 

Construction  and  decommissioning  of  utility-scale  renewable  energy  projects  (of  all  tech- 
nology types)  and  transmission  line  infrastructure  would  produce  direct  and  indirect 
socioeconomic  impacts.  These  activities  would  likely  result  in  the  temporary  in-migration 
of  workers  (and  possibly  their  families)  into  rural  communities  proximate  to  DFAs  and 
project  sites  within  them,  which  could  temporarily  affect  housing  availability  and  disrupt 
existing  social  conditions.  Beneficial  economic  and  tax  base  impacts  would  occur  during 
construction  from  expenditures  on  worker  wages  and  salaries,  as  well  as  from  procure- 
ment of  goods  and  services  required  for  project  construction. 

Environmental  Justice 

When  discussing  potential  environmental  justice  impacts  common  to  construction  of 
renewable  energy  projects  (of  all  technology  types)  and  transmission  development,  two 
things  must  be  considered:  the  location  of  minority  or  low-income  populations;  and  the 
types  and  locations  of  typical  environmental  impacts  associated  with  renewable  energy 
project  and  transmission  development. 

Figures  Rl.23-1  and  Rl.23-2  (Appendix  R1.23)  identify  the  locations  of  census  tracts 
within  the  Plan  Area  containing  greater  than  50%  minority  and  those  tracts  where  the  per- 
cent of  low-income  population  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  County  in  which  the  tracts 
are  located. 

Typical  environmental  impacts  associated  with  construction  of  future  renewable  energy 
projects  and  transmission  that  could  impact  populations  include: 

• Temporary  noise  and  air  quality  degradation  and  impacts  to  public  health  during 
the  construction  of  utility-scale  renewable  energy  facilities,  transmission  line  infra- 
structure, and  associated  access  roads. 

• Temporary  disturbance  to  land  used  for  agricultural,  recreational,  or  economic  pur- 
poses, and  land  with  cultural,  tribal,  or  religious  significance. 

Beneficial  impacts  from  construction  of  renewable  energy  projects  and  transmission  would 
commonly  also  occur  to  those  census  tracts  proximate  to  DFAs  containing  greater  than 
50%  minority  and  identified  low-income  populations.  Such  beneficial  impacts  are  part  of 
the  programmatic  mitigation  and  include: 

• Establishing  vocational  training  programs  for  the  local  workforce  to  develop  skills 
required  by  the  renewable  energy  industry. 
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• Direct  and  indirect  economic  benefits  to  the  local  community  from  project  construc- 
tion and  worker  spending. 

Decommissioning  of  renewable  energy  facilities  and  transmission  line  infrastructure  would 
occur  in  the  distant  future.  The  location  and  distribution  of  environmental  justice  popula- 
tions relative  to  these  facilities  and  infrastructure  is  unknown,  and  any  analysis  would 
be  speculative. 

IV.23.2.1.3  Impacts  of  Operations  and  Maintenance 

Socioeconomics 

Operations  and  maintenance  of  renewable  energy  projects  [of  all  technology  types]  and 
transmission  are  not  expected  to  result  in  significant  in-migration  of  workers  into  local 
communities.  These  facilities  typically  require  few  workers  on  site  to  operate  and  maintain 
them.  However,  while  future  renewable  and  transmission  projects  may  not  individually 
affect  housing  availability  or  increase  population,  their  operation  may  cumulatively  affect 
local  communities.  As  shown  in  Volume  111,  Tables  III. 23-1  and  111.23-2,  population  growth 
and  vacancy  rates  in  larger  communities  serving  DFAs  are  expected  to  readily  accommo- 
date any  long-term  employment  relocations.  It  should  be  noted  the  vacancy  rates  pre- 
sented in  Chapter  III. 23  are  an  overall  characterization  of  vacancy.  Recreational  and  migra- 
tory vacancy  can  account  for  a sizeable  percentage  of  an  area's  overall  vacancy  rate.  For 
example,  in  eastern  Riverside  County  near  the  Interstate  10  corridor,  there  is  a large 
seasonal  recreation  and  migratory  worker  influx. 

As  successive  renewable  energy  projects  and  transmission  are  built,  an  overall  change  is 
expected  in  the  socioeconomics  of  small  rural  communities  in  and  near  DFAs.  Social  condi- 
tions and  values  of  these  small-community  residents  may  change  as  local  economies 
become  influenced  by  renewable  energy  facilities.  Renewable  energy  facilities  and  trans- 
mission infrastructure  may  be  perceived  as  adversely  impacting  long-term  property  values. 

Beneficial  economic  and  tax  base  impacts  may  occur  from  expenditures  on  wages  and 
salaries,  procurement  of  local  goods  and  services,  and  the  collection  of  state  sales  and 
income  taxes.  It  should  be  noted  that  renewable  projects  sited  on  federal  land  may  not  gen- 
erate property  tax  benefits  to  local  communities  when  compared  to  those  proposed  under 
State  and  local  jurisdiction. 

Environmental  Justice 

While  demographic  data  change  over  time,  the  location  of  minority  and  low-income  popu- 
lations are  considered  to  be  the  same  for  operations  and  maintenance,  as  shown  in  Figures 
Rl.23-1  and  Rl.23-2  [Appendix  R1.23).  Typical  environmental  impacts  associated  with 
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operations  and  maintenance  of  renewable  energy  projects  and  transmission  that  could 
impact  populations  include: 

• Health  effects  associated  with  renewable  energy  facility  and  power  transmission 
line  operations,  including  exposure  to  electric  and  magnetic  fields. 

• Access  to  land  used  for  agricultural,  recreational,  or  economic  purposes,  and  land 
with  cultural,  tribal,  or  religious  significance. 

• Visual  impacts  of  facilities,  including  transmission  lines. 

Beneficial  impacts  from  operations  and  maintenance  of  renewable  energy  projects  would 
also  occur  to  those  census  tracts  proximate  to  DFAs  containing  greater  than  50%  minority 
populations  and  identified  low-income  populations.  Such  beneficial  impacts  are  part  of  the 
programmatic  mitigation  and  include: 

• Establishing  vocational  training  programs  for  the  local  workforce  to  promote  devel- 
opment of  skills  required  by  the  renewable  energy  industry. 

• Direct  and  indirect  economic  benefits  to  the  local  community  from  operations  and 
maintenance  spending. 

IV.23.2.2  Impacts  of  the  Reserve  Design 

Socioeconomics 

Generally,  conservation  lands  within  the  reserve  design  and  the  associated  Conservation 
and  Management  Actions  [CMAs)  could  result  in  long-term  socioeconomic  impacts  by 
limiting  the  access  to  and  development  of  these  lands  but  also  in  securing  long-term 
resiliency  for  desert  lands  to  maintain  natural  ecosystem  processes  that  produce  services 
such  as  clean  air,  clean  water,  wildland  recreational  opportunity,  and  conservation  of 
genetic  material.  Such  limitations  could  both  directly  and  indirectly  affect  local  economies 
and  populations,  but  effects  would  depend  on  existing  and  potential  use.  Conservation 
actions  that  relate  to  socioeconomics  are  also  discussed  in  Chapters  IV.ll,  Land  Use  and 
Policies;  IV.12,  Agricultural  Land  and  Production;  1V.13,  BLM  Lands  and  Realty;  IV.15,  Min- 
eral Resources;  IV.16,  Livestock  Grazing;  and  IV.18,  Outdoor  Recreation.  The  scope  and 
value  of  benefits  stemming  from  conservation  are  no  less  real  but  are  more  difficult  to  price 
because  markets  for  ecosystem  services  are  usually  poorly  defined  in  the  absence  of  finan- 
cial transactions  such  as  carbon  credits  for  reducing  carbon  emissions  into  the  atmosphere. 

Environmental  Justice 

Common  impacts  of  conservation  lands  within  the  reserve  design  and  the  associated  CMAs 
likely  would  be  beneficial  as  they  would  limit  disturbance  and  be  managed  to  protect  ^ 
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resources.  Any  adverse  impacts  related  to  conservation  actions  within  the  Plan  Area  are 
considered  to  be  limiting  access  to  and  development  of  these  lands.  Such  impacts  are  con- 
sidered within  this  environmental  justice  analysis.  The  positive  benefits  of  conservation 
actions  to  offset  environmental  disproportionality  for  minority  and  low-income  popula- 
tions can  be  significant,  for  example,  by  producing  dust-free  air,  retaining  natural 
soundscapes  for  human  mental  health,  and  remote  recreation  experiences  for  stress  reduc- 
tion are  more  difficult  to  quantify  monetarily. 

IV.23.2.3  Impacts  of  BLM  Land  Use  Plan  Decisions 

IV.23. 2.3.1  Impacts  of  Renewable  Energy  Development  and  Transmission  on 
BLM  Lands 

The  typical  impacts  from  the  various  renewable  energy  and  transmission  technologies  on 
BLM  lands  would  be  the  same  as  those  described  in  Section  IV.23. 2.1.  However,  the  specific 
locations  in  which  energy  and  transmission  development  will  be  allowed  will  be  driven  by 
Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  [LUPA]  decisions,  which  may  encourage  or  restrict  develop- 
ment in  some  areas. 

Development  of  utility-scale  renewable  energy  facilities  on  BLM  public  lands  may  effec- 
tively interrupt,  restrict,  or  limit  access  by  low-income  people  to  their  public  lands 
formerly  used  for  multiple  societal  benefits,  such  as  no-charge  recreational  opportunities. 
Lost  recreation  opportunities,  for  example,  might  entail  costs  to  low-income  people  who 
may  have  to  travel  farther  and  pay  admission  for  the  same  recreation  opportunities  that 
were  closer  to  home. 

IV.23.2.3.2  Impacts  of  BLM  Land  Designations  and  Management  Actions 

Because  the  BLM  LUPA  land  designations  would  be  managed  to  protect  ecological,  historic, 
cultural,  scenic,  scientific,  and  recreation  resources  and  values  for  society,  the  use  of  or 
access  to  these  BLM-administered  lands  could  be  restricted/limited.  While  other  land  uses 
are  allowed  within  these  areas,  they  must  be  compatible  with  the  resources  and  values  that 
the  land  designation  is  intended  to  protect.  Such  limitations  could  both  directly  and  indi- 
rectly affect  local  economies  and  populations,  depending  on  existing  and  potential  use.  BLM 
land  designation  and  management  actions  that  relate  to  socioeconomics  also  are  discussed 
in  Chapters  IV.ll,  Land  Use  and  Policies;  IV.12,  Agricultural  Land  and  Production;  1V.13, 
BLM  Lands  and  Realty;  IV.15,  Mineral  Resources;  IV.16,  Livestock  Grazing;  and  IV.18, 
Outdoor  Recreation. 

Common  impacts  resulting  from  designations  of  Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern 
(ACECs),  National  Landscape  Conservation  System  [NLCS]  lands,  and  wildlife  allocations 
would  likely  be  beneficial  as  these  decisions  may  result  in  increased  recreational  use  in 
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these  areas  designed  to  conserve  and  protect  resource  values.  However,  adverse  impacts 
could  result  from  limiting  development  of  uses  that  could  generate  income  and  stimulate 
economic  growth.  Such  determinations  would  be  speculative  at  this  time  due  to  the  require- 
ment for  site-by-site  evaluation,  while  this  analysis  is  programmatic  in  nature.  To  the 
extent  Special  Recreation  Management  Areas  [SRMAs)  and  National  Scenic  and  Historic 
Trails  management  corridors  are  designated,  beneficial  impacts  are  expected  from  increased 
recreation  and  tourism.  Adverse  impacts  from  limiting  future  development  would  depend 
upon  the  extent  SRMAs  are  managed  to  exclude  no  surface  occupancy  renewable  energy 
development  and  maintain  or  enhance  recreational  values  of  remoteness  and  naturalness. 

Details  on  allowable  uses  and  management  within  National  Conservation  Lands  are  pre- 
sented in  the  proposed  LUPA  description  in  Volume  II.  Details  on  the  goals,  objectives, 
allowable  uses,  and  management  actions  for  each  ACEC  and  SRMA  are  presented  in  the 
LUPA  worksheets  in  Appendix  H. 

IV.23.2.4  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan  and  General 
Conservation  Plan 

The  NCCP  would  be  administered  by  the  California  Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  and 
would  apply  to  the  entire  Plan  Area.  The  GCP  would  be  administered  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  would  apply  to  nonfederal  lands,  a subset  of  the  entire  Plan  Area. 

IV. 23. 2.4.1  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan 

The  impacts  of  renewable  energy  development  permitted  under  the  NCCP  would  be  the 
same  as  those  defined  for  the  Plan-wide  impacts,  including  the  typical  impacts  described  in 
Section  IV.23. 2,  and  for  each  alternative  described  below. 

IV.23.2.4.2  General  Conservation  Plan 

The  types  of  impacts  resulting  from  renewable  energy  development  permitted  under  the 
GCP  would  be  the  same  as  those  defined  for  the  Plan-wide  impacts,  including  the  typical 
impacts  described  in  Section  IV.23. 2.  However,  the  locations  where  these  impacts  would 
occur  would  vary  by  alternative.  Any  differences  in  these  impacts  that  result  from  the  loca- 
tional differences  are  described  for  each  alternative. 

IV.23.2.5  Environmental  Justice 

All  of  the  census  tracts  in  the  Plan  Area  have  been  classified  with  respect  to  minority  and 
low-income  populations,  according  to  the  criteria  discussed  in  Section  IV.23. 1.1.1.  Because 
each  alternative  does  not  modify  the  overall  Plan  Area  boundary  but  merely  alters  the  pro- 
posed land  designation  areas  of  the  Plan,  the  following  environmental  justice  analysis  is 
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common  to  all  alternatives  when  comparing  minority  and  low-income  populations 
as  follows: 

• Minority  and  low-income  census  tracts  within  the  entire  Plan  Area  compared  with 
the  minority  and  low-income  percentage  of  California  as  a whole. 

• Minority  and  low-income  census  tracts  within  the  Plan  Area  by  county  compared 
with  the  minority  and  low-income  percentage  of  the  county  as  a whole. 

Minority  Population 

As  shown  in  Appendix  R1.23,  Table  Rl.23-1,  the  census  tracts  containing  the  Plan  Area  as  a 
whole  contain  a total  minority  population  of  61.1%.  This  is  similar  to  the  minority  popula- 
tion of  California,  which  is  59.9%.  Therefore,  the  Plan  Area  as  a whole  does  not  contain  a 
disproportionate  minority  population  when  compared  with  California  as  a whole.  However, 
because  the  entire  Plan  Area  contains  a minority  population  greater  than  50%,  it  is  pro- 
grammatically considered  an  environmental  justice  area. 

The  locations  of  census  tracts  identified  with  minority  population  greater  than  50%  within 
the  Plan  Area  are  shown  in  Appendix  R1.23,  Figures  Rl.23-1  and  Rl.23-3.  As  shown  in 
Appendix  R1.23,  Table  Rl.23-1,  the  census  tracts  containing  the  Plan  Area  by  county  are 
as  follows: 

• Imperial  County:  The  Plan  Area  census  tracts  contain  a minority  population  of 
84.0%,  which  is  slightly  less  than  that  of  Imperial  County  as  a whole  (86.2%). 

• Inyo  County:  The  Plan  Area  census  tract  contains  a minority  population  of  25.0%, 
which  is  less  than  that  of  Inyo  County  as  a whole  (33.9%). 

• Kern  County:  The  Plan  Area  census  tracts  contain  a minority  population  of  39.0%, 
which  is  less  than  that  of  Kern  County  as  a whole  (61.4%). 

• Los  Angeles  County:  The  Plan  Area  census  tracts  contain  a minority  population  of 
68.5%,  which  is  less  than  that  of  Los  Angeles  County  as  a whole  (72.2%). 

• Riverside  County:  The  Plan  Area  census  tracts  contain  a minority  population  of 
79.1%,  which  is  greater  than  that  of  Riverside  County  as  a whole  (60.4%). 

• San  Bernardino  County:  The  Plan  Area  census  tracts  contain  a minority  population 
of  52.1%,  which  is  less  than  that  of  San  Bernardino  County  as  a whole  (66.8%). 

• San  Diego  County:  The  Plan  Area  census  tract  contains  a minority  population  of 
44.0%,  which  is  less  than  that  of  San  Diego  County  as  a whole  (51.5%). 

Except  for  Riverside  County,  census  tracts  containing  the  Plan  Area  by  county  are  found  not 
to  contain  a disproportionate  minority  population  when  compared  with  their  respective 
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counties.  However,  all  tracts  with  a minority  population  percentage  exceeding  50%  are 
included  as  environmental  justice  populations  within  this  analysis.  It  should  be  noted  that 
for  Imperial,  Kern,  Los  Angeles,  Riverside,  and  San  Bernardino  counties,  within  areas 
possibly  being  developed  with  a disproportionate  amount  of  renewable  energy  projects, 
the  benefits  of  the  electricity  generated  by  such  projects  would  be  delivered  to  populations 
outside  the  Plan  Area. 

As  shown  in  Appendix  R1.23,  Table  Rl.23-1,  a number  of  census  tracts  inside  the  Plan  Area 
contain  a high  percentage  minority  population.  These  tracts  are  evaluated  individually 
within  Section  IV.23.3  by  how  much  Plan  Area  land  use  designation  acreage  is  proposed. 
The  location  of  these  tracts  is  constant  across  alternatives,  as  the  Plan  Area  boundary  does 
not  change.  Due  to  the  presence  of  minority  populations  greater  than  50%  and  dispropor- 
tionate levels  of  minority  population  within  the  Plan  Area,  environmental  justice  mitigation 
measures  (as  discussed  in  Section  IV.23.3,  Impact  SE-6)  are  included  to  reduce 
adverse  impacts. 

Low-Income  Population 

As  shown  in  Appendix  R1.23,  Table  Rl.23-1,  the  census  tracts  within  the  Plan  Area  contain 
an  average  total  low-income  population  of  19.6%.  This  percentage  is  higher  than  the  low- 
income  population  of  California,  which  is  15.3%. 

The  locations  of  census  tracts  within  the  Plan  Area  with  identified  low-income  population 
greater  than  that  of  their  respective  county  are  shown  in  Appendix  R1.23,  Figure  Rl.23-2. 
As  shown  in  Appendix  R1.23,  Table  Rl.23-1,  the  census  tracts  containing  the  Plan  Area  by 
county  are  as  follows: 

• Imperial  County:  The  Plan  Area  census  tract  contains  an  average  low-income  popu- 
lation of  23.2%,  which  is  slightly  greater  than  that  of  Imperial  County  as  a 

whole  (23.0%). 

• Inyo  County:  The  Plan  Area  census  tract  contains  an  average  low-income  popula- 
tion of  8.6%,  which  is  less  than  that  of  Inyo  County  as  a whole  (11.3%). 

• Kern  County:  The  Plan  Area  census  tracts  contain  an  average  low-income  popula- 
tion of  22.0%,  which  is  slightly  less  than  that  of  Kern  County  as  a whole  (22.5%). 

• Los  Angeles  County:  The  Plan  Area  census  tracts  contain  an  average  low-income 
population  of  20.9%,  which  is  greater  than  that  of  Los  Angeles  County  as  a 
whole  (17.1%). 

• Riverside  County:  The  Plan  Area  census  tracts  contain  an  average  low-income  pop- 
ulation of  20.9%,  which  is  greater  than  that  of  Riverside  County  as  a whole  (15.6%). 
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• San  Bernardino  County:  The  Plan  Area  census  tracts  contain  an  average  low- 
income  population  of  21.4%,  which  is  greater  than  that  of  San  Bernardino  County  as 
a whole  (17.6%]. 

• San  Diego  County:  The  Plan  Area  census  tracts  contain  an  average  low-income  pop- 
ulation of  20.5%,  which  is  greater  than  that  of  San  Diego  County  as  a whole  (13.9%). 

Therefore,  the  average  low-income  population  within  the  Plan  Area  by  county  is  often 
greater  than  that  of  the  respective  county  as  a whole.  In  addition,  the  low-income  popula- 
tion of  several  of  the  counties-and  of  the  census  tracts  within  them — is  higher  than  the 
15.3%  for  the  State  of  California.  As  shown  in  Appendix  R1.23,  Table  Rl.23-1,  a number  of 
census  tracts  inside  the  Plan  Area  contain  an  identified  low-income  populations  greater 
than  the  respective  county.  Due  to  the  presence  of  disproportionate  levels  of  low-income 
population  within  the  Plan  Area,  environmental  justice  mitigation  measures  (as  discussed 
in  Section  IV.23.3,  Impact  SE-6]  are  included  to  reduce  adverse  impacts. 

IV.23.3  Impact  Analysis  by  Alternative 

The  following  sections  present  impact  analysis  for  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  Preferred 
Alternative,  and  Alternatives  1 through  4. 

IV.23.3. 1 No  Action  Alternative 

IV.23.3.1.1  Impacts  Within  the  Entire  Plan  Area  in  No  Action  Alternative 

The  No  Action  Alternative  assumes  the  state's  renewable  energy  goals  would  be  achieved 
without  the  Plan  and  that  renewable  energy,  transmission  development,  and  mitigation  for 
projects  in  the  Plan  Area  would  occur  on  a project-by-project  basis,  in  a pattern  consistent 
with  past  and  ongoing  renewable  energy  and  transmission  projects. 

IV.23.3.1.1.1  Impacts  and  Mitigation  for  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development 
in  No  Action  Alternative 

Impact  Assessment 

Impact  SE-1:  Plan  components  may  induce  substantial  population  growth,  either 
directly  or  indirectly. 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  over  9.7  million  acres  of  land  would  be  available  for 
renewable  energy  development.  Construction  and  operation  of  future  utility-scale  renew- 
able energy  (of  all  technology  types]  and  transmission  projects  under  the  No  Action  Alter- 
native will  bring  workers  to  the  communities  proximate  to  and  serving  individual  project 
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locations.  Impacts  may  occur  if  the  influx  of  workers,  both  short  and  long  term,  exceeds  the 
expected  growth  of  an  area  and  adversely  impacts  the  amount  of  available  housing. 

The  temporary  in-migration  of  construction  workers  has  the  greatest  potential  impact 
because  construction  of  utility-scale  renewable  energy  and  transmission  projects  typically 
requires  large  numbers  of  workers,  many  of  whom  have  specialized  skills.  These  specialized 
workers  may  not  usually  reside  proximate  to  the  work  site  and  may  choose  to  temporarily 
relocate  to  the  area.  Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  this  would  be  of  particular  concern  in 
smaller  desert  communities  where  the  short-term  housing  supply  accommodates  seasonal 
tourist  demand  during  the  winter  months.  Operations  and  maintenance  of  renewable 
energy  projects  and  transmission  typically  do  not  require  a significant  on-site  workforce  or 
result  in  long-term  in-migration  of  workers  and  their  families. 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  renewable  energy  projects  and  development  of  their 
transmission  infrastructure  would  continue  throughout  the  Plan  Area  but  without  the 
benefit  of  focusing  the  siting  of  these  developments  within  less  expansive  development 
areas.  Projects  might  be  located  at  greater  distances  from  communities  that  can  provide 
sufficient  housing  and  potential  workers.  Additionally,  under  the  No  Action  Alternative, 
local  communities  would  have  less  ability  to  plan  for  any  housing  shortages  resulting  from 
construction  worker  in-migration  because  the  location  of  projects  would  be  dispersed 
rather  than  focused  in  known  areas.  Uncertainty  about  the  location  of  future  development 
under  the  No  Action  Alternative  would  increase  the  potential  for  short-term  housing 
demand  to  exceed  availability  in  small  rural  desert  communities  if  projects  are  developed 
more  broadly  and  in  more  remote  parts  of  the  region. 

While  future  projects  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  would  bring  new  population,  individ- 
ual project  worker  in-migration  is  not  expected  to  significantly  increase  long-term  popula- 
tion growth  and  adversely  affect  housing  availability  for  the  area,  as  shown  in  Volume  III, 
Tables  III. 23-1  and  III. 23-2.  While  future  projects  would  increase  short-term  in-migration 
and  housing  demand,  this  impact  is  not  considered  adverse  in  larger  communities,  as  the 
influx  of  workers  would  be  small  compared  with  the  larger  population.  However,  a large 
influx  of  workers  into  small  rural  communities  has  the  potential  to  result  in  adverse 
impacts,  particularly  without  being  evaluated  programmatically  or  cumulatively. 

Impact  SE-2:  Plan  components  may  displace  substantial  numbers  of  people  or  existing 
housing,  necessitating  the  construction  of  replacement  housing  elsewhere. 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  renewable  energy  projects  (of  all  technology  types]  and 
development  of  their  transmission  infrastructure  would  likely  occur  throughout  the  Plan 
Area.  The  potential  for  such  future  developments  to  require  removal  of  existing  housing 
would  be  low  because  these  large-scale  projects  typically  are  sited  on  large  tracts  of  vacant 
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land  with  few  or  no  structures.  Developers  and  utilities  are  assumed  to  seek  sites  that 
would  require  few  residential  purchases  and  relocations.  It  is  assumed  that  any  necessary 
property  acquisitions  would  be  completed  prior  to  an  application  for  development,  with 
both  parties  agreeing  to  the  purchase.  Based  on  these  assumptions  and  the  typical  housing 
vacancy  rates  presented  in  Volume  III,  Table  III. 23-2,  it  is  unlikely  that  development  under 
the  No  Action  Alternative  would  displace  residents  to  a level  requiring  construction  of 
replacement  housing. 

Impact  SE-3:  Plan  components  may  affect  economic  development  and 
government  finance. 

Construction  and  operation  of  future  renewable  energy  and  transmission  projects  under 
the  No  Action  Alternative  will  result  in  regional  and  local  spending  for  materials  and  labor 
and  spending  by  workers.  These  economic  impacts  typically  are  considered  beneficial. 

Impact  SE-4:  Plan  components  may  generate  social  change  and  social  disruption. 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  renewable  energy  projects  (of  all  technology  types)  and 
development  of  the  transmission  infrastructure  are  assumed  to  continue  throughout  the 
Plan  Area.  The  larger  geographic  area  available  for  development  could  allow  renewable 
energy  developers  to  site  projects  in  rural  areas  away  from  larger  communities  with 
greater  numbers  of  available  workers  and  housing.  Should  this  occur,  it  may  increase  the 
likelihood  of  short-term  construction  worker  in-migration  into  small  desert  communities, 
which  can  result  in  social  disruption.  Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  local  communities 
would  have  less  ability  to  anticipate  where  projects  might  locate  and  to  plan  for  worker  in- 
migration.  Therefore,  future  renewable  energy  project  development  under  the  No  Action 
Alternative  would  increase  the  potential  for  short-term  social  disruption  in  small  rural 
desert  communities.  However,  the  socioeconomic  design  features  (identified  in  BLM  Pro- 
grammatic Environmental  Impact  Statement  (Solar  PEIS)  Appendix  W,  Section  A.4.1.19) 
are  assumed  applicable  to  all  solar  projects  developed  under  the  No  Action  Alternative.  The 
implementation  of  these  design  features  would  reduce  adverse  social  change  and  social  dis- 
ruption impacts,  but  are  only  applicable  for  solar  projects.  Similar  measures  would  be 
required  for  other  renewable  energy  technology  projects  developed  under  the  No  Action 
Alternative  to  reduce  potential  socioeconomic  impacts. 

Impact  SE-5:  Plan  components  may  affect  property  values. 

The  No  Action  Alternative  would  have  over  9.7  million  acres  of  available  land  for  renew- 
able energy  development  throughout  the  Plan  Area,  potentially  resulting  in  widely 
scattered  projects.  This  creates  the  potential  for  visual  and  other  environmental  impacts  to 
occur  widely.  Large  and  highly  visible  projects  often  are  perceived  to  adversely  affect  the 
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value  of  property  and  residences  near  the  projects.  Because  of  the  visibility  of  tall  compo- 
nents of  wind  energy  and  some  solar  thermal  technologies,  these  technologies  have  a 
greater  potential  for  visual  impacts  than  other  solar  and  geothermal  technologies.  Trans- 
mission also  results  in  potential  visual  and  environmental  impacts  that  may  be  perceived  to 
impact  property  values. 

Impact  SE-6:  Plan  effects  would  be  disproportionately  borne  by  minority  or 
low-income  populations. 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  development  of  future  renewable  energy  and  trans- 
mission projects  would  be  evaluated  on  an  individual  project  basis.  However,  the  No  Action 
Alternative  would  continue  development  of  these  projects  without  the  benefit  of  a regional 
plan  encouraging  siting  these  developments  within  a programmatic  development  footprint. 
There  are  census  tracts  with  high  percentages  of  minority  and  low-income  population 
within  the  Plan  Area  (refer  to  Appendix  Rl,  Figures  Rl.23-1  and  Rl.23-2).  If  future  renew- 
able energy  and  transmission  projects  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  were  to  occur 
within  these  tracts,  there  is  a potential  for  environmental  justice  impacts.  For  solar  projects 
within  this  area,  the  environmental  justice  design  features  (identified  in  Appendix  W,  Sec- 
tion A.4.1.19]  would  be  applicable  to  all  solar  projects  developed  under  the  No  Action 
Alternative  on  BLM  lands.  The  implementation  of  these  design  features  would  reduce 
adverse  environmental  justice  impacts,  but  are  only  applicable  for  solar  projects.  Similar 
measures  would  be  required  for  other  renewable  energy  technology  projects  developed 
under  the  No  Action  Alternative  to  reduce  potential  environmental  justice  impacts. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Existing  laws  and  regulations  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  renewable  energy  development 
projects  that  might  otherwise  occur  in  the  absence  of  the  DRECP.  Relevant  regulations  are 
presented  in  the  Regulatory  Setting  in  Volume  III.  The  requirements  of  these  regulations 
reduce  impacts  through  the  following  mechanisms: 

• BLM  Land  Use  Planning  Handbook,  Appendix  D (Social  Science  Considerations  in 
Land  Use  Planning  Decisions]:  Provides  guidance  on  integrating  social  science  infor- 
mation into  the  planning  process  for  projects  within  BLM  lands. 

• U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  Human  Use  and  Economic  Evaluation  Procedures: 
Provides  guidance  for  evaluating  projects  affecting  fish  and  wildlife  resources 
(determining  the  extent  of  human  uses  of  wildlife  and  the  dollar  value  of 

these  uses]. 

• County  General  Plan  Housing  Elements:  Requires  projects  to  be  compliant  with  any 
policies  or  goals  related  to  housing  needs  throughout  the  jurisdiction. 
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• Presidential  Executive  Order  12898:  Requires  projects  on  federal  land  or  receiving 
federal  funding  to  identify  and  address  any  disproportionately  high  and  adverse 
human  health  or  environmental  effects  on  minority  and/or  low-income  populations. 

• California  Resources  Agency  Environmental  Justice  Policy  (Government  Code  Sec- 
tion 65040.12  and  PRC  Section  72000):  Requires  the  promotion  of  the  principles  of 
environmental  justice  through  the  incorporation  of  such  principles  in  all  Resources 
Agency  programs,  policies,  and  activities.  All  departments,  boards,  commissions, 
conservancies  and  special  programs  of  the  Resources  Agency  must  consider  envi- 
ronmental justice  in  their  decision-making  process  if  their  actions  have  an  impact  on 
the  environment,  environmental  laws,  or  policies.  Actions  that  require  environ- 
mental justice  consideration  include,  adopting  regulations,  enforcing  environmental 
laws  or  regulations,  making  discretionary  decisions  or  taking  actions  that  affect  the 
environment,  providing  funding  for  activities  affecting  the  environment,  and 
interacting  with  the  public  on  environmental  issues.  The  intent  of  this  policy  is  to 
ensure  that  the  public,  including  minority  and  low-income  populations,  are  not 
discriminated  against,  treated  unfairly,  or  experience  disproportionate  adverse 
impacts  from  environmental  decisions. 

Mitigation 

Future  renewable  energy  and  transmission  projects  would  be  subject  to  applicable  project- 
specific  environmental  review.  The  mitigation  that  has  been  adopted  for  approved  renew- 
able energy  and  transmission  projects  within  the  Plan  Area  in  the  past  is  assumed  to  repre- 
sent the  typical  mitigation  that  would  apply  in  the  future  for  individual  projects  occurring 
under  the  No  Action  Alternative.  Examples  of  mitigation  measures  that  have  been  imple- 
mented for  socioeconomics  and  environmental  justice  include  requiring: 

• Local  hiring  practices  and  job  training. 

• On-site  temporary  housing  provisions  for  construction  workers  and/or  working 
with  local  chambers  of  commerce  to  coordinate  short-term  housing  needs. 

• Community  workshops  to  discuss  the  potential  social  change  and  disruption  from 
construction  of  utility-scale  renewable  energy  projects. 

• All  necessary  residential  property  acquisition  and  relocations  that  are  completed  to 
be  consistent  with  any  state,  local,  or  other  jurisdictional  guidelines  prior  to  issuance 
of  building  permits. 

• Public  scoping  specifically  designed  to  engage  minority  and  low-income  populations. 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  mitigation  and  best  management  practices  identified 
in  BLM's  PEIS  for  utility-scale  wind  and  geothermal  energy  development  are  applicable  to 
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all  future  renewable  energy  projects  on  BLM-administered  lands.  The  Geothermal  PEIS  also 
covers  future  geothermal  projects  developed  on  U.S.  Forest  Service  lands.  The  mitigation 
measures  and  best  management  practices  included  in  these  documents  for  socioeconomics 
and  environmental  justice  are  similar  to  those  included  above  under  Laws  and  Regulations 
fortheBLM  Solar  PEIS. 

IV.23. 3. 1.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design  in  the  No  Action  Alternative 

The  No  Action  Alternative  has  no  reserve  design,  but  without  approval  of  an  action  alterna- 
tive, there  would  be  continued  protection  of  existing  Legislatively  and  Legally  Protected 
Areas,  such  as  Wilderness  Areas  and  National  Parks.  In  addition,  renewable  energy  projects 
would  continue  to  be  evaluated  and  approved  with  project-specific  mitigation  require- 
ments. Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  it  is  assumed  that  the  development  of  renewable 
energy  projects  and  transmission  could  result  in  additional  conservation  lands  being 
acquired  as  mitigation  for  individual  projects. 

In  general,  conservation  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  is  not  expected  to  result  in 
impacts  related  to  population  in-migration,  removal  of  housing,  displacement  of  people,  or 
impacts  to  property  values.  Furthermore,  any  conservation  lands  that  may  be  developed 
under  the  No  Action  Alternative  would  be  evaluated  on  a project-by-project  basis  for 
potential  social  disruption  and  access  impacts. 

The  potential  for  environmental  justice  impacts  from  conservation  under  the  No  Action 
Alternative  is  unknown  and  needs  definition  for  specific  local  contexts.  Understanding  the 
impact  would  require  knowledge  of  the  location  of  lands  proposed  for  conservation,  poten- 
tial land  conversion  impacts,  and  any  potentially  adverse  impacts  and  their  effects  upon 
affected  minority  or  low-income  populations.  Census  tracts  with  high  percentages  of 
minority  and  low-income  population  are  within  the  Plan  Area  (refer  to  Appendix  Rl, 
Figures  Rl.23-1  Rl.23-2).  If  conservation  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  were  to  occur 
within  these  tracts,  there  is  a potential  for  environmental  justice  impacts. 

Existing  protected  areas  and  existing  BLM  Conservation  Designations  are  assumed  to  pro- 
vide ongoing  conservation;  however,  there  would  be  no  reserve  design  established  to  guide 
where  BLM  Conservation  Designations  could  be  established  in  the  future  or  where  reserves 
could  be  assembled  to  offset  the  effects  of  renewable  energy  or  transmission  development. 
Therefore,  the  conservation  generated  from  renewable  energy  or  transmission  development 
would  be  solely  based  on  the  mitigation  requirements  imposed  on  a project-by-project  basis. 
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IV.23.3.1,2  Impacts  on  BLM  Lands  of  Existing  BLM  Land  Use  Plans  in  No 
Action  Alternative 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  BLM  land  management  plans  and  designations 
within  the  Plan  Area  [California  Desert  Conservation  Area  Plan,  as  amended,  Caliente 
Resource  Management  Plan,  and  Bishop  Resource  Management  Plan}  would  remain 
unchanged  and  continue  to  be  implemented  on  BLM-administered  lands. 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  individual  renewable  energy  and  related  transmission 
projects  occurring  on  BLM  lands  inside  the  Plan  Area  would  require  individual  assessment 
under  NEPA  for  both  project-level  activities  and  all  necessary  land  use  plan  amendments. 
These  individual  NEPA  assessments  would  evaluate  socioeconomic  and  environmental 
justice  impacts  consistent  with  BLM  requirements.  There  are  census  tracts  with  high  per- 
centages of  minority  and  low-income  population  within  the  Plan  Area  (refer  to  Appen- 
dix Rl,  Figures  Rl.23-1  Rl.23-2}.  If  BLM  actions  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  were  to 
occur  within  these  tracts,  there  is  a potential  for  environmental  justice  impacts.  As  discussed 
above,  environmental  justice  design  features  [identified  in  Appendix  W,  Section  A.4.1.19} 
are  assumed  applicable  to  solar  projects  developed  under  the  No  Action  Alternative.  Similar 
measures  would  be  required  for  other  renewable  energy  technology  projects  developed 
under  the  No  Action  Alternative  to  reduce  potential  environmental  justice  impacts. 

IV.23.3.13  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan  in  No 
Action  Alternative 

In  the  absence  of  Plan  implementation,  the  NCCP  would  not  be  approved,  and  no  incidental 
take  permits  would  be  issued  under  the  NCCP.  The  appropriate  lead  agency  would  continue 
to  consider  projects  individually.  The  impacts  that  would  occur  in  the  absence  of  the  NCCP 
would  be  the  same  as  those  described  in  Section  IV.23. 3. 1.1.1. 

IV.23.3.1A  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan  in  No  Action  Alternative 

In  the  absence  of  Plan  implementation,  the  GCP  would  not  be  approved,  and  no  incidental 
take  permits  would  be  issued  under  the  GCP.  The  appropriate  lead  agency  would  continue 
to  consider  projects  individually.  The  impacts  that  would  occur  in  the  absence  of  the  GCP 
would  be  the  same  as  those  described  in  Section  IV.23. 3. 1.1.1  but  would  be  specific  to 
nonfederal  lands. 

IV.23.3.1.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area  in  No  Action  Alternative 

Additional  transmission  lines  would  be  needed  to  deliver  renewable  energy  to  load  centers 
[areas  of  high  demand}  Outside  the  Plan  Area.  It  is  assumed  that  new  Outside  the  Plan  Area 
transmission  lines  would  use  existing  transmission  corridors  between  the  Plan  Area  and 
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existing  substations  in  the  more  heavily  populated  areas  of  the  state.  The  Outside  the  Plan 
Areas  through  which  new  transmission  lines  might  be  constructed  includes  the  San  Diego, 
Los  Angeles,  North  Palm  Springs-Riverside,  and  Central  Valley  areas.  These  are  described 
in  Volume  111,  Section  III. 23.9. 

IV.23. 3. 1.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Impact  SE-1:  Plan  components  may  induce  substantial  population  growth,  either 
directly  or  indirectly. 

Many  of  the  construction  jobs  on  Outside  the  Plan  Area  transmission  lines  would  be  filled 
from  the  regional  workforce  with  workers  commuting  to  job  sites.  Specialty  workers  coming 
from  other  regions  to  work  on  new  transmission  lines  would  use  temporary  housing  and 
return  to  their  homes  at  the  end  of  construction.  Because  the  Outside  the  Plan  Areas  are  in 
or  near  large  metropolitan  centers  or,  in  the  Central  Valley,  within  reasonable  commute 
distance  of  towns  and  cities,  substantial  population  growth  would  not  occur  as  a result  of 
transmission  projects.  Operations  and  maintenance  of  transmission  facilities  would  require 
few  new  permanent  employees. 

Impact  SE-2:  Plan  components  may  displace  substantial  numbers  of  people  or  existing 
housing,  necessitating  the  construction  of  replacement  housing  elsewhere. 

New  transmission  lines  would  be  developed  in  existing  corridors  and  would  not  displace 
substantial  numbers  of  people  or  existing  housing.  If  lines  were  to  be  located  Outside  of 
existing  corridors,  they  would  be  routed  to  avoid  existing  housing,  as  purchasing  residences 
would  be  extremely  expensive. 

Impact  SE-3:  Plan  components  may  affect  economic  development  and 
government  finance. 

Purchases  made  by  transmission  line  owners  and  construction  contractors  during  trans- 
mission line  construction  and  operation  and  purchases  by  the  workforce  would  generate 
sales  tax  revenue  where  the  purchases  occur.  Purchases  of  goods  and  services  by  con- 
tractors and  workers  also  would  contribute  to  the  regional  economy  by  increasing  sales 
revenues  at  local  and  regional  businesses.  Because  transmission  line  construction  is  rela- 
tively short  term,  it  is  not  expected  to  generate  new  businesses.  The  need  for  government 
services  such  as  police,  fire,  and  emergency  response  would  be  similar  to  any  construction 
project  and  is  not  expected  to  be  high  or  to  create  a need  to  expand  current  services  or 
levels  of  service. 
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f Impact  SE-4:  Plan  components  may  generate  social  change  and  social  disruption. 

ti 

Adding  a new  transmission  line  in  an  existing  corridor  would  not  generate  social  change  or 
disruption.  The  Outside  the  Plan  Area  lines  would  be  in  or  near  urbanized  areas  or,  in  the 
Central  Valley,  would  be  in  open  agricultural  land.  The  workforce  constructing  the  line 
would  come  from  various  points  throughout  the  region  and  commute  rather  than  move 
near  the  project.  Specialty  trade  workers  temporarily  in-migrating  to  the  region  would  find 
temporary  housing  in  the  metropolitan  areas  of  Southern  California  or  in  Central  Valley 
towns,  depending  on  the  location  of  the  line. 

Impact  SE-5:  Plan  components  may  affect  property  values. 

Any  potential  effects  on  the  value  of  properties  near  existing  transmission  corridors 
Outside  the  Plan  Area  have  already  been  accounted  for  due  to  the  presence  of  existing  lines. 
Often  residents  in  the  vicinity  of  transmission  lines  believe  that  there  is  an  adverse  effect 
on  their  property  values.  Studies  of  the  impact  of  power  lines  on  property  values  have 
produced  mixed  findings  [Bond,  Sims,  & Dent  2013,  Headwaters  2012,  Chalmers  and 
Voorvaart  2009,  Kinnard  and  Dickey  1995,  Kroll  and  Priestley  1992,  Pacific  Consulting  Ser- 
vices 1991].  Regardless  of  the  methodology,  researchers  acknowledge  the  difficulty  of 
segregating  the  various  variables  affecting  decisions.  They  recognize  that  the  purchase  of  a 
residential  property  is  a personal  decision  to  which  buyers  bring  their  own  mix  of  expecta- 
tions, preferences,  and  biases,  including  how  to  weigh  other  factors  in  reaching  a decision 
to  purchase  a property  and  at  what  price.  Studies  such  as  those  discussed  above  indicate 
that  other  property-specific  factors  such  as  neighborhood  amenities,  schools,  proximity  to 
work,  square  footage  of  house,  lot  size,  current  market  conditions,  housing  stock  availa- 
bility, and  so  on  are  substantially  more  likely  than  the  presence  of  overhead  transmission 
lines  to  be  major  determinants  of  the  sales  price  of  property. 

IV.23.3.1.5.2  Impacts  of  Existing  BLM  Land  Use  Plans  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  existing  BLM  CDCA  Plan  would  continue  to  be  imple- 
mented on  CDCA  lands.  Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  renewable  energy  projects  would 
still  be  developed  through  BLM's  existing  policies.  Impacts  on  socioeconomics  and  environ- 
mental justice  populations  would  be  of  the  types  described  in  Section  IV.23. 2.1,  with  simi- 
lar mitigation  measures  included  on  a case-by-case  basis. 

The  existing  land  designations — such  as  existing  protected  areas,  ACECs,  and  National 
Scenic  and  Historic  Trails — would  continue  to  be  managed  to  protect  their  associated 
values  and  resources. 

^ Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  individual  renewable  energy  and  related  transmission 

projects  occurring  on  BLM  lands  Outside  the  Plan  Area  would  require  individual  assess- 
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ment  under  NEPA  for  both  project-level  and  possibly  BLM  LUPA  activities.  These  individual 
NEPA  assessments  would  evaluate  socioeconomic  and  environmental  justice  impacts  con- 
sistent with  BLM  requirements.  Because  the  No  Action  Alternative  assumes  that  develop- 
ment of  future  renewable  energy  and  transmission  projects  involving  BLM  lands  would  be 
evaluated  on  an  individual  project  basis,  the  potential  for  socioeconomic  and  environ- 
mental justice  impacts  is  unknown.  Evaluation  of  potential  impacts  would  require  knowl- 
edge of  the  location,  the  specific  project,  and  any  adverse  impacts  to  affected  minority  or 
low-income  populations. 

IV.23.3.1.6  CEQA  Significance  Determination:  No  Action  Alternative 

CEQA  significance  determinations  are  presented  for  Impacts  SE-1,  SE-2,  and  SE-6.  As 
described  in  Section  IV.23. 1.2,  the  other  three  impacts  considered  in  this  section  are  evalu- 
ated only  under  NEPA. 

SE-1:  Induce  substantial  population  growth  in  an  area,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

Construction  and  operation  of  future  utility-scale  renewable  energy  (of  all  technology 
types]  and  transmission  projects  constructed  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  will  bring 
workers  to  the  communities  serving  the  projects.  The  temporary  in-migration  of  construc- 
tion workers  would  result  in  the  greatest  numbers  of  population  increase.  Operations  and 
maintenance  of  renewable  energy  projects  (of  all  types]  and  transmission  typically  do  not 
require  a significant  on-site  workforce  or  result  in  long-term  in-migration  of  workers. 
While  these  activities  would  increase  the  population  in  the  area,  future  projects  under  the 
No  Action  Alternative  are  not  anticipated  to  increase  population  beyond  the  expected 
growth  shown  in  Volume  III,  Table  III. 23-1.  However,  this  is  limited  to  larger  communities. 
Where  temporary  worker  in-migration  would  significantly  increase  population  in  smaller 
rural  desert  communities,  mitigation  would  be  required  on  an  individual  project  basis.  The 
socioeconomic  design  features  (identified  in  Appendix  W,  Section  A.4.1.19]  are  assumed 
applicable  to  solar  projects  developed  on  BLM  lands  under  the  No  Action  Alternative.  This 
impact  is  considered  less  than  significant  with  any  necessary  project-specific 
mitigation  incorporated. 

SE-2:  Displace  substantial  numbers  of  existing  housing  or  people,  necessitating  the 
construction  of  replacement  housing  elsewhere. 

Displacement  of  housing.  Conservation  actions  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  are 
assumed  not  to  require  the  removal  or  displacement  of  any  housing.  While  future  renew- 
able energy  projects  and  transmission  lines  may  require  the  removal  of  housing  under  the 
No  Action  Alternative,  it  is  assumed  that  any  necessary  land  acquisitions  would  be  com- 
pleted prior  to  an  application  for  development,  with  both  parties  agreeing  to  such 
purchases.  Furthermore,  it  is  assumed  developers  and  utilities  would  seek  sites  that 
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require  minimal  residential  purchases  and  relocations  necessary  for  development.  How- 
ever, some  level  of  residential  housing  purchases  is  likely  during  future  renewable  energy 
and  transmission  interconnection  projects  under  the  No  Action  Alternative.  To  ensure  any 
potential  impacts  are  minimized,  mitigation  would  be  required  on  an  individual  project 
basis.  It  is  unlikely  development  of  renewable  energy  facilities  and  transmission  infrastruc- 
ture under  the  No  Action  Alternative  would  necessitate  construction  of  housing  outside  of 
regular  growth  occurring  inside  the  Plan  Area.  Therefore,  this  impact  is  considered  less 
than  significant  with  any  necessary  project-specific  mitigation  incorporated. 

Displacement  of  People.  Please  refer  to  the  analysis  presented  above  regarding  the  poten- 
tial for  housing  displacement,  which  also  provides  the  analysis  for  displacement  of  people. 
Based  on  the  analysis  provided  above,  this  impact  is  considered  less  than  significant  with 
any  necessary  project-specific  mitigation  incorporated. 

Impact  SE-6:  Plan  effects  would  be  disproportionately  borne  by  minority  or 
low-income  populations. 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  development  of  future  renewable  energy  and  trans- 
mission projects  would  be  evaluated  on  an  individual  project  basis.  The  environmental 
justice  design  features  (identified  in  Appendix  W,  Section  A.4.1.19]  are  assumed  applicable 
to  solar  projects  developed  on  BLM  lands  under  the  No  Action  Alternative.  Due  to  the 
presence  of  environmental  justice  populations  within  the  Plan  Area,  individual  project 
environmental  justice  analyses  and  necessary  mitigation  would  be  required  on  an  individ- 
ual project  basis.  This  impact  is  considered  less  than  significant  with  any  necessary  project- 
specific  mitigation  incorporated. 

IV.23.3.2  Preferred  Alternative 

IV.233.2.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP: 

Preferred  Alternative 

IV.23.3.2.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

Impact  SE-1:  Plan  components  may  induce  substantial  population  growth,  either 
directly  or  indirectly. 

Construction.  The  facilitating  and  streamlining  of  future  renewable  energy  projects  within 
Preferred  Alternative  DFAs  would  likely  create  a significant  number  of  jobs  and  cause  tem- 
porary population  growth  during  construction  of  future  renewable  energy  [of  all  technol- 
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ogy  types)  and  transmission  line  infrastructure  projects.  The  Preferred  Alternative  includes 
2,027,693  acres  of  DFA  lands  for  facilitating  and  streamlining  of  future  renewable  energy 
projects  and  the  activities  described  in  Volume  11,  Section  11.3.1.3. 

As  shown  in  Volume  11,  Figure  11.3-1  (Preferred  Alternative),  with  the  exception  of  several 
small  remote  DFAs  within  the  West  Mojave  and  the  Owens  River  Valley  ecoregion  subareas, 
the  DFAs  are  located  fairly  proximate  to  the  local  study  area  communities  in  Los  Angeles, 
Kern,  Riverside,  San  Bernardino,  and  Imperial  counties,  as  identified  in  Volume  111,  Section 
111.23.2,  Social  and  Economic  Conditions.  It  should  be  noted  that  varying  socioeconomic 
conditions  exist  within  these  localized  communities  proximate  to  DFAs. 

A portion  of  the  construction  workforce  for  each  future  renewable  energy  and  transmis- 
sion line  infrastructure  project  may  come  from  these  larger  local  communities  proximate  to 
DFAs.  However,  the  Preferred  Alternative  DFAs  remain  large  and  mostly  undeveloped 
areas  that  will  encourage  a number  of  construction  workers  to  seek  more  proximate  tem- 
porary housing  to  future  project  sites.  Furthermore,  it  is  anticipated  that  some  specialized 
workers  will  be  required  and  may  come  from  outside  the  regional  communities  proximate 
to  the  DFAs. 

Future  renewable  projects  occurring  within  Preferred  Alternative  DFAs  would  not  all  be 
constructed  at  the  same  time.  Therefore,  from  a programmatic  analysis  of  DFA  develop- 
ment, construction  workforce  demands  would  fluctuate.  This  would  reduce  adverse 
impacts  to  the  rural  short-term  housing  markets  that  would  serve  construction  worker 
demand.  Given  the  existing  numbers  of  available  housing  units  and  vacancy  rates  within 
the  overall  Plan  Area  [see  Volume  111,  Table  111.23-2)  and  ecoregion  subareas  (as  described 
in  Volume  111,  Section  111.23.5),  rental  housing  is  available  throughout  the  Plan  Area.  How- 
ever, workers  seeking  shorter  commutes  to  projects  near  small  rural  communities  may 
affect  the  availability  of  transient  accommodations  (hotels,  motels,  mobile  home  parks  and 
recreational  vehicle  parks).  The  overall  number  of  transient  units  is  expected  to  be  small  in 
rural  desert  communities  when  compared  with  that  available  in  larger  nearby  communi- 
ties. It  is  likely  that  transient  housing  availability  would  be  further  decreased  during  the 
winter  months  when  higher  demand  occurs  from  tourists  seeking  winter  lodging  within 
California's  desert  areas.  Housing  demands  would  also  increase  if  multiple  projects  were 
built  at  the  same  time  within  any  single  ecoregion  subarea  (see  Chapter  1V.25  for  a discus- 
sion of  cumulative  impacts). 

Due  to  the  potential  for  adverse  impacts  to  available  short-term  housing  in  small  rural 
communities  serving  the  Preferred  Alternative  DFAs,  Mitigation  Measures  SE-la  and  SE-lb 
are  proposed  to  reduce  socioeconomic  impacts  from  future  project  worker  in-migration. 
However,  the  facilitating  and  streamlining  of  future  renewable  energy  projects  within  Pre- 
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ferred  Alternative  DFAs  will  result  in  the  need  for  construction  workers  to  secure  transient 
housing  in  nearby  rural  communities  proximate  to  future  project  sites. 

Operations.  Future  renewable  energy  facilities  are  not  expected  to  require  large  numbers 
of  on-site  operations  and  maintenance  employees.  Geothermal  facilities  typically  require 
the  most  on-site  employees  during  operations  compared  with  solar  and  wind  technologies. 
With  a relatively  small  local  labor  force  needed  to  operate  and  maintain  renewable  energy 
facilities,  minimal  long-term  in-migration  to  rural  areas  proximate  to  DFAs  is  expected. 
While  minimal,  it  is  assumed  that  some  permanent  in-migration  will  occur  from  specialized 
operations  and  maintenance  workers  within  rural  desert  areas. 

Such  growth  is  not  expected  to  exceed  that  already  projected  for  DFAs  in  the  local  and 
regional  study  areas  [see  Volume  HI,  Table  III. 23-1).  Given  the  availability  of  long-term 
housing  and  vacancy  rates  [see  Table  III. 23-2),  any  increase  in  permanent  population 
would  not  significantly  affect  the  availability  of  housing  within  the  communities  serving  the 
Preferred  Alternative  DFAs. 

Impact  SE-2:  Plan  components  may  displace  substantial  numbers  of  people  or  existing 
housing,  necessitating  the  construction  of  replacement  housing  elsewhere. 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  renewable  energy  projects  [of  all  technology  types) 
facilitated  and  streamlined  by  the  DRECP  and  development  of  their  transmission  infra- 
structure could  occur  anywhere  within  DFAs.  As  individual  project  sites  are  considered, 
developers  and  utilities  are  assumed  to  consistently  seek  sites  with  minimal  residential 
purchases  and  relocations  necessary  for  development.  It  is  also  assumed  that  developers 
would  assess  any  necessary  land  acquisitions  prior  to  an  application  for  development,  with 
both  parties  agreeing  to  such  purchases. 

It  is  possible  that  some  level  of  residential  purchases  would  be  required  for  the  amount  of 
renewable  and  transmission  development  facilitated  and  streamlined  under  the  Preferred 
Alternative.  However,  the  potential  for  such  future  developments  to  require  removal  of 
existing  housing  would  be  low,  since  these  large-scale  projects  typically  are  sited  on  large 
tracts  of  vacant  land  with  few  or  no  structures  on  them.  Developers  and  utilities  are 
assumed  to  seek  sites  that  would  require  few  residential  purchases  and  relocations.  As 
purchase  agreements  are  made  and  developers  secure  site  control,  it  is  unknown  if  resi- 
dents would  seek  relocation  within  the  same  area  or  seek  housing  Outside  the  Plan  Area. 
When  considering  the  numbers  of  available  housing  units  and  vacancy  rates  presented  in 
Volume  III,  Table  III. 23-2,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  residential  relocations  associated  with 
development  of  DFAs  and  transmission  infrastructure  facilitated  and  streamlined  under 
the  Preferred  Alternative  would  necessitate  construction  of  housing  outside  of  regular 
growth  occurring  inside  the  Plan  Area. 
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Impact  SE-3:  Plan  components  may  affect  economic  development  and 
government  finance. 

Renewable  energy  project  facilitating  and  streamlining  within  Preferred  Alternative  DFAs 
may  affect  environmental  amenities  including  environmental  quality,  stable  rural  commu- 
nity values,  and  cultural  values  [BLM  2012a,  2008,  2005).  Should  the  environmental 
quality  of  a community  be  impacted,  local  communities  may  have  difficulty  attracting  busi- 
nesses that  are  highly  sensitive  to  actual  or  perceived  changes  in  environmental  amenities 
[BLM  2012a,  2008,  2005).  Other  factors  including  cost  of  living,  availability  of  labor 
resources,  and  the  prevailing  cost  of  doing  business  may,  however,  be  more  important  than 
environmental  amenities  to  some  sectors.  A recent  study  indicated  that  perceived 
deterioration  of  the  natural  environment  and  in  amenities  in  particular  locations  may  have 
an  important  impact  on  the  ability  of  communities  in  adjacent  areas  to  foster  sustainable 
economic  growth  [BLM  2012a,  2008,  2005).  The  potential  for  such  impacts  is  limited  to 
those  communities  containing  and  immediately  adjacent  to  Preferred  Alternative  DFAs. 
With  respect  to  certain  impacts  that  can  directly  influence  this  socioeconomic  concern,  see 
the  following  sections  within  this  EIR/EIS:  Sections  IV.ll,  Land  Use  and  Policies;  1V.12, 
Agricultural  Land  and  Production;  IV.13,  BLM  Lands  and  Realty;  IV.15,  Mineral  Resources; 
1V.16,  Livestock  Grazing;  and  1V.18,  Outdoor  Recreation. 

Based  on  these  considerations,  the  extent  to  which  future  renewable  energy  [of  all  genera- 
tion types)  and  transmission  infrastructure  development  may  create  conflicts  with  the 
ability  of  communities  containing  and  immediately  adjacent  to  Preferred  Alternative  DFAs 
to  attract  future  economic  growth  is  speculative.  Other  economic  and  demographic  factors 
would  have  to  be  either  favorable  or  unfavorable  in  any  given  community  for  additional 
economic  growth  or  decline  to  occur.  In  particular,  the  economic  development  potential  of 
infrastructure  and  human  resources  in  the  area  and  the  cost  of  doing  business  are  relative 
to  those  in  comparable  locations  [BLM  2012a;  2008;  2005). 

Given  the  overall  rural  nature  of  the  Preferred  Alternative  DFAs,  it  is  unlikely  that  high- 
amenity  values  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  encourage  local  economic  growth  or  that  busi- 
nesses, once  established  in  a given  location,  would  necessarily  relocate  because  of  changes 
in  amenity  values.  While  analysis  of  these  potential  adverse  impacts  is  speculative  from  a 
programmatic  perspective  and  impacts  are  not  considered  adverse,  the  implementation  of 
Mitigation  Measures  SE-la  and  SE-lb  would  ensure  all  future  projects  conduct  socioeco- 
nomic analysis  in  conjunction  with  regional  and  local  agency  experts. 

Beneficial  impacts  would  also  occur  from  future  projects  constructed  within  Preferred 
Alternative  DFAs.  Workforce  wages  and  spending  during  the  construction  and  operation  of 
future  renewable  energy  and  transmission  projects  would  be  an  economic  stimulator  to 
regional  and  local  governments.  Other  important  public  benefits  include  both  short-term 
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I and  long-term  increases  in  local  expenditures,  payrolls,  and  sales  tax  revenues.  These 

would  positively  affect  the  economy  at  state,  regional,  and  local  levels.  Such  economic 
benefits  would  not  be  limited  to  either  the  Plan  Area  or  California,  but  would  occur  at  some 
level  to  areas  where  renewable  and  transmission  infrastructure  project  components  are 
manufactured.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  much  of  the  renewable  energy  generated 
within  the  Plan  Area  would  benefit  larger  communities  outside  of  it. 

Impact  SE-4:  Plan  components  may  generate  social  change  and  social  disruption. 

The  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  social  impact  of  renewable  energy  development  projects 
in  small  rural  communities  are  still  unclear  [BLM  2012a,  2008,  2005}.  While  some  degree 
of  social  disruption  is  likely  to  accompany  short-term  construction  worker  in-migration 
[particularly  if  a number  of  renewable  facilities  are  built  simultaneously  within  the  same 
localized  rural  area),  there  is  insufficient  evidence  to  predict  the  extent  to  which  specific 
communities  are  likely  to  be  affected,  which  population  groups  within  each  community  are 
likely  to  be  most  affected,  and  the  extent  to  which  social  disruption  is  likely  to  persist 
beyond  facility  construction.  As  overall  in-migration  could  alter  an  existing  social  climate 
and  future  growth,  this  analysis  is  focused  on  short-term  in-migration  of  construction 
workers,  which  has  the  greatest  potential  to  initiate  social  change  or  disruption. 

As  discussed  for  Impact  SE-1,  in-migration  of  construction  workers  [and  possibly  their 
families}  to  rural  communities  containing  and  proximate  to  Preferred  Alternative  DFAs  is 
expected.  Regardless  of  the  pace  of  population  growth  within  these  localized  communities, 
the  number  of  workers  and  scale  of  future  development  is  expected  to  create  some  demo- 
graphic and  social  change.  Communities  hosting  the  transient  housing  needs  of  construc- 
tion workers  will  be  faced  with  some  differences  in  their  quality  of  life  such  as  trending 
away  from  a more  rural  lifestyle  in  small,  isolated,  close-knit,  homogenous  communities 
with  a strong  orientation  toward  personal  and  family  relationships  and  moving  toward  a 
more  urban  lifestyle  with  greater  cultural  and  ethnic  diversity  and  dependence  on  formal 
social  relationships  within  the  community  [BLM  2012a,  2008,  2005}. 

Mitigation  Measures  SE-la  and  SE-lb  are  proposed  to  reduce  socioeconomic  impacts  from 
future  project  worker  in-migration.  These  measures  would  reduce  potential  adverse  social 
disruption  impacts  resulting  from  worker  in-migration  from  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Impact  SE-5:  Plan  components  may  affect  property  values. 

Public  comments  on  recent  utility-scale  renewable  energy  and  transmission  projects  have 
included  concerns  that  such  facilities  may  adversely  impact  existing  property  values. 
Negative  imagery  could  be  based  on  individual  perceptions  of  risk  associated  with  proxi- 
mity  to  these  facilities  or  on  perceptions  at  the  community  level  that  the  presence  of  such  a 
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facility  might  adversely  affect  local  economic  development  prospects  [BLM  2012a,  2008, 
2005}.  Typically,  public  concern  is  that  property  values  might  decline  as  a result  of 
deterioration  of  aesthetic  quality,  real  or  perceived  health  effects,  or  changes  to  existing 
land  use  patterns. 

To  date,  such  determinations  prove  speculative.  Many  studies  have  concluded  mixed 
findings  regarding  the  impact  traditional  electric  generation  facilities  and  transmission 
infrastructure  have  on  property  values  (Bond,  Sims,  & Dent  2013,  Headwaters  2012, 
Chalmers  and  Voorvaart  2009,  Kinnard  and  Dickey  1995,  Kroll  and  Priestley  1992,  Pacific 
Consulting  Services  1991).  Furthermore,  recent  studies  have  shown  that  wind  turbines  do 
not  have  long-term  adverse  effects  on  property  values  [Hinman  2010,  Hoen  et  al.  2009}. 
Recent  studies  and  analyses  have  also  indicated  that  under  conditions  of  moderate  popula- 
tion growth  and  housing  demand,  property  values  could  increase  with  expansion  in  local 
employment  opportunities  (BLM  2012a,  2008,  2005}.  While  environmental  concerns  and 
public  perceptions  in  some  areas  may  lead  a property  owner  to  believe  future  renewable 
energy  development  will  have  a negative  impact  to  their  property  values,  in  other  locations 
property  values  might  increase  because  of  access  to  employment  opportunities  associated 
with  renewable  energy  development. 

Regardless  of  the  methodology,  researchers  acknowledge  the  difficulty  of  segregating  the 
various  variables  affecting  decisions.  They  recognize  that  the  purchase  of  a residential 
property  is  a personal  decision  to  which  buyers  bring  their  own  mix  of  expectations,  pref- 
erences, and  biases,  including  how  to  weigh  other  factors  in  reaching  a decision  to 
purchase  a property  and  at  what  price.  Studies  such  as  those  discussed  above  indicate  that 
other  property-specific  factors  such  as  neighborhood  amenities,  schools,  proximity  to 
work,  square  footage  of  house,  lot  size,  current  market  conditions,  housing  stock  availa- 
bility, and  so  on  are  substantially  more  likely  than  the  presence  of  proximate  renewable 
energy  facilities  or  overhead  transmission  lines  to  be  major  determinants  of  the  sales  price 
of  property. 

Programmatically,  these  studies  show  a trend  toward  renewable  generation  and  transmis- 
sion facilities  not  having  adverse  impacts  to  property  values.  However,  more  accurate  site- 
specific  conclusions  would  require  knowledge  of  the  local  real  estate  market,  historic  sales 
trend  data,  and  a long-term  regression  analysis  of  the  local  area.  Due  to  the  number  of 
variables  involved,  any  programmatic  determination  related  to  future  renewable  energy 
and  transmission  development  associated  with  the  Plan  would  be  speculative.  However, 
public  concern  on  this  issue  is  acknowledged. 
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Impact  SE-6:  Plan  effects  would  be  disproportionately  borne  by  minority  or 
low-income  populations. 

The  following  analysis  compares  key  Preferred  Alternative  land  use  designation  locations 
(DFAs  and  conservation  areas]  against  those  census  tracts  identified  with  minority  or  low- 
income  populations  of  concern  (refer  to  Appendix  R1.23]. 

Minority  Population 

Appendix  R2.23,  Tables  R2.23-1,  R2.23-3,  R2.23-4,  R2.23-6,  R2.23-8,  and  R2. 23-10  show 
the  total  Plan  Area  proposed  DFA  designation  acreages  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  by 
county  for  each  census  tract  identified  with  minority  population  of  concern.  The  locations 
of  these  census  tracts  and  proposed  DFA  acreage  areas  are  identified  in  Appendix  R2.23, 
Figure  R2.23-1. 

The  following  summarizes  all  census  tracts  containing  a minority  population  greater  than 
50%  within  each  county  when  compared  against  the  total  tract  acreage; 

• Imperial  County:  Appendix  R2.23,  Table  R2.23-1,  provides  details  of  Preferred 
Alternative  DFA  acreage  within  Imperial  County.  As  shown,  Preferred  Alternative 
DFA  acreage  is  disproportionately  borne  by  16  minority  census  tracts  of  concern 
within  the  county  (meaning  more  than  50%  of  the  tract  total  acreage  is  proposed  as 
DFA  land). 

• Inyo  County:  Appendix  R2.23,  Table  R2.23-3,  provides  details  of  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive DFA  acreage  within  Inyo  County.  As  shown,  Preferred  Alternative  DFA  acreage 
is  not  disproportionately  borne  by  any  minority  census  tracts  of  concern  within 
the  county. 

• Kern  County:  Appendix  R2.23,  Table  R2.23-4,  provides  details  of  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive DFA  acreage  within  Kern  County.  As  shown.  Preferred  Alternative  DFA  acreage 
is  disproportionately  borne  by  one  minority  census  tract  of  concern  within 

the  county. 

• Los  Angeles  County:  Appendix  R2.23,  Table  R2.23-6,  provides  details  of  Preferred 
Alternative  DFA  acreage  within  Los  Angeles  County.  As  shown.  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive DFA  acreage  is  disproportionately  borne  by  four  minority  census  tracts  of  con- 
cern within  the  county. 

• Riverside  County:  Appendix  R2.23,  Table  R2.23-8,  provides  details  of  Preferred 
Alternative  DFA  acreage  within  Riverside  County.  As  shown.  Preferred  Alternative 
DFA  acreage  is  disproportionately  borne  by  two  minority  census  tracts  of  concern 
within  the  county. 
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• San  Bernardino  County:  Appendix  R2.23,  Table  R2. 23-10,  provides  details  of  Pre- 
ferred Alternative  DFA  acreage  within  San  Bernardino  County.  As  shown,  Preferred 
Alternative  DFA  acreage  is  disproportionately  borne  by  seven  minority  census 
tracts  of  concern  within  the  county. 

• San  Diego  County:  San  Diego  County  does  not  contain  any  minority  tracts  of  con- 
cern or  Preferred  Alternative  DFA  acreage. 

Low-Income  Population 

Appendix  R2.23,  Tables  R2.23-2,  R2.23-5,  R2.23-7,  R2.23-9,  R2. 23-11,  and  R2. 23-12  show 
the  total  Plan  Area  proposed  DFA  designation  acreages  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  by 
county  for  each  census  tract  identified  with  low-income  population  of  concern.  The  loca- 
tions of  these  census  tracts  and  proposed  DFA  acreage  areas  are  displayed  in  Appendix 
R2.23,  Figure  R2.23-3. 

The  following  summarizes  all  census  tracts  containing  identified  low-income  populations 
of  concern  within  each  county  when  compared  against  the  total  tract  acreage: 

• Imperial  County:  Appendix  R2.23,  Table  R2.23-2,  provides  details  of  Preferred 
Alternative  DFA  acreage  within  Imperial  County.  As  shown.  Preferred  Alternative 
DFA  acreage  is  disproportionately  borne  by  four  low-income  census  tracts  of  con- 
cern within  the  county  (meaning  more  than  50%  of  the  tract  total  acreage  is  pro- 
posed as  DFA  land). 

• Inyo  County:  Inyo  County  does  not  contain  any  low-income  tracts  of  concern. 

• Kern  County:  Appendix  R2.23,  Table  R2.23-5,  provides  details  of  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive DFA  acreage  within  Kern  County.  As  shown.  Preferred  Alternative  DFA  acreage 
is  disproportionately  borne  by  two  low-income  census  tracts  of  concern  within 

the  county. 

• Los  Angeles  County:  Appendix  R2.23,  Table  R2.23-7,  provides  details  of  Preferred 
Alternative  DFA  acreage  within  Los  Angeles  County.  As  shown.  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive DFA  acreage  is  disproportionately  borne  by  five  low-income  census  tracts  of 
concern  within  the  county. 

• Riverside  County:  Appendix  R2.23,  Table  R2.23-9,  provides  details  of  Preferred 
Alternative  DFA  acreage  within  Riverside  County.  As  shown.  Preferred  Alternative 
DFA  acreage  is  disproportionately  borne  by  two  low-income  census  tracts  of  con- 
cern within  the  county. 

• San  Bernardino  County:  Appendix  R2.23,  Table  R2. 23-11,  provides  details  of  Pre- 
ferred Alternative  DFA  acreage  within  San  Bernardino  County.  As  shown.  Preferred 
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Alternative  DFA  acreage  is  disproportionately  borne  by  four  low-income  census 
tracts  of  concern  within  the  county. 

• San  Diego  County:  San  Diego  County  contains  one  low-income  census  tract  of  con- 
cern, but  the  Preferred  Alternative  does  not  contain  any  DFA  acreage  within 
the  county. 

Environmental  Justice  Summary 

As  discussed  above  and  shown  in  Appendix  R2.23,  Tables  R2.23-1  through  R2. 23-12,  both 
minority  and/or  low-income  census  tracts  of  concern  within  Imperial,  Kern,  Los  Angeles, 
Riverside,  and  San  Bernardino  contain  a disproportionate  amount  of  DFA  acreage  associ- 
ated with  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Facilitating  and  streamlining  renewable  energy  proj- 
ects within  Preferred  Alternative  DFAs  could  translate  into  a disproportionate  amount  of 
future  renewable  energy  projects  occurring  within  these  areas.  The  locations  of  these 
census  tracts  of  concern  and  proposed  DFA  acreage  areas  are  displayed  in  Appendix  R2.23, 
Figures  R2.23-1  and  R2.23-3.  In  addition  to  these  areas  possibly  being  developed  with  a 
disproportionate  amount  of  renewable  energy  projects,  it  should  be  noted  that  much  of  the 
electricity  generated  by  such  projects  would  be  delivered  to  population  outside  of  these 
areas.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  disproportionate  exposure  to  renewable  energy  projects 
and  conservation  areas  means  that  the  environmental  justice  populations  could  receive 
beneficial  as  well  as  negative  effects. 

Mitigation  Measure  SE-6a  is  proposed  to  reduce  environmental  justice  impacts  from  future 
renewable  energy  projects  within  the  entire  Plan  Area.  This  would  include  those  that  may 
be  developed  within  or  adjacent  to  those  census  tracts  identified  above  as  containing  a dis- 
proportionate minority  or  low-income  population  and  a disproportionate  amount  of 
planned  DFA  acreage.  Mitigation  Measure  SE-6a  ensures  that  environmental  justice  analy- 
sis be  conducted  for  all  future  renewable  energy  projects  within  the  Plan  Area.  This 
includes  extensive  public  outreach  and  additional  study  would  occur  to  mitigate  any  poten- 
tial adverse  environmental  justice  impacts  associated  with  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

"Study  Area  Lands"  refers  to  three  categories  of  lands  shown  on  alternative  maps:  Future 
Assessment  Areas  [FAAs],  Special  Analysis  Areas  (SAAs]  and  DRECP  Variance  Lands. 

Future  Assessment  Areas  (FAAs).  Lands  within  FAAs  are  neither  reserve  lands  nor  DFAs; 
they  are  simply  areas  that  are  deferred  for  future  assessment.  The  future  assessment  will 
determine  their  suitability  for  renewable  energy  development  or  for  ecological  conserva- 
tion. If  renewable  energy  development  occurs  on  FAA  lands,  a Land  Use  Plan  Amendment 
would  not  be  required.  FAAs  for  each  alternative  are  included  and  located  as  shown  in 
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Chapter  IV.l,  Table  IV.1-2  and  Volume  II,  Figure  II. 3-1.  The  FAAs  represent  areas  where 
renewable  energy  development  or  inclusion  to  the  reserve  design  could  be  implemented 
through  an  amendment  to  the  DRECP  but  additional  assessment  would  be  needed. 

Because  most  of  the  FAAs  are  presented  as  “undesignated  areas"  in  the  action  alternatives, 
there  would  be  no  difference  between  the  FAAs  in  the  Preferred  Alternative  except  that 
renewable  development  in  an  FAA  would  not  require  a BLM  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment. 
Therefore  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  loca- 
tion were  left  undesignated.  Development  of  the  FAAs  with  renewable  energy  projects 
could  result  in  impacts  to  socioeconomics  and  environmental  justice  similar  to  those 
described  above  for  development  of  DFAs.  The  implementation  of  mitigation  similar  to  Mit- 
igation Measures  SE-la,  SE-lb,  and  SE-6a  would  ensure  such  development  conduct  socio- 
economic and  environmental  justice  analyses.  Development  of  FAAs  as  conservation  would 
be  similar  to  that  described  below  for  Reserve  Design  Lands. 

Special  Analysis  Areas.  There  are  two  areas  defined  as  SAAs,  representing  areas  subject  to 
ongoing  analysis.  These  areas  [located  in  the  Silurian  Valley  and  just  west  of  Highway  395 
in  Kern  County]  have  high  value  for  renewable  energy  development,  and  high  value  for  eco- 
logical and  cultural  conservation  and  recreation.  SAA  lands  are  expected  to  be  designated 
in  the  Final  EIR/EIS  as  either  DFAs  or  included  in  the  Reserve  Design/ 

Conservation  Designation. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  as  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  EIR/EIS  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered 
Activities  could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  Plan  amendment. 
However,  development  of  renewable  energy  on  Variance  Lands  would  not  require  a BLM 
Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat 
simpler  than  if  the  location  were  left  undesignated. 

As  discussed  above,  for  development  of  these  lands  similar  to  that  of  DFAs,  the  implemen- 
tation of  mitigation  similar  to  Mitigation  Measures  SE-la,  SE-lb,  and  SE-6a  would  ensure 
such  development  conduct  socioeconomic  and  environmental  justice  analyses  and  reduce 
any  potential  impacts.  The  development  of  the  DRECP  Variance  Lands  as  conservation 
would  result  in  impacts  to  socioeconomics  and  environmental  justice  similar  to  those 
described  below  in  Section  23.3.2.1.2,  Impact  of  the  Reserve  Design. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

The  implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well 
as  facilitating  and  streamlining  the  siting  and  environmental  review  of  renewable  energy 
generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other  lands.  The  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy 
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development  covered  by  the  Plan  would  be  lessened  in  several  ways.  First,  the  Plan  incor- 
porates CMAs  for  each  alternative,  including  specific  biological  reserve  design  components 
and  LUPA  components.  Also,  the  implementation  of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations,  and 
standards  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  project  development.  If  significant  impacts  would 
still  result  after  implementation  of  CMAs  and  compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regula- 
tions, then  specific  mitigation  measures  are  recommended  in  this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  [presented  in  Volume  II,  Section 
II. 3. 2. 3)  defines  specific  actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  con- 
servation strategy  includes  a definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative.  Conservation  and  Management  Actions  [CMAs]  were  developed  specif- 
ically for  BLM  lands  only. 

CMAs  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  could  adversely  impact  local  community  socioeco- 
nomics by  limiting  or  restricting  access  and  use  of  these  lands.  Plan  actions  that  limit  or 
restrict  future  development  and  use  of  CMA  lands  could  directly  and  indirectly  affect  local 
economies  and  populations  [for  example,  by  not  allowing  mining  activities,  recreational 
access,  or  agricultural  access].  CMAs  could  also  result  in  beneficial  impacts  by  enhancing  or 
; expanding  recreational  and  other  economic  opportunities.  With  respect  to  quantifying 

potential  economic  impacts  of  CMAs,  as  discussed  in  Section  IV.23. 1.1. 2,  the  use  of 
nonmarket  values  or  other  means  of  providing  a quantitative  analysis  was  found  infeasible 
for  this  programmatic  analysis. 

While  this  analysis  acknowledges  that  CMAs  of  the  Preferred  Alternative  have  the  potential 
to  result  in  both  adverse  and  beneficial  impacts,  such  localized  determinations  would  be 
assessed  during  the  permitting  process  and  site-specific  CEQA/NEPA  review.  In  general, 
the  Plan  itself  is  meant  to  guide  both  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  and 
conservation  actions  in  locations  found  best  to  preserve  environmental  resources  and  min- 
imize environmental  impacts.  Socioeconomic  impacts  from  CMAs  directly  relate  to  how 
development  on  or  access  to  these  lands  may  be  restricted  or  enhanced.  See  the  analysis 
and  inclusion  of  CMAs  in  Chapters  IV.ll,  Land  Use  and  Policies;  IV.12,  Agricultural  Land 
and  Production;  IV.13,  BLM  Lands  and  Realty;  IV.15,  Mineral  Resources;  IV.16,  Livestock 
Grazing;  and  IV.18,  Outdoor  Recreation.  A number  of  nonbiological  CMAs  are  specified  and 
would  apply  to  these  resources,  as  discussed  within  the  respective  chapters. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
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Setting  in  Volume  III.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized 
for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.23. 3. 1.1.1  and  are  assumed  applicable  to  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative. 

Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  the  following  mitiga- 
tion measures  are  proposed  to  further  reduce  adverse  socioeconomic  and  environmental 
justice  impacts.  Mitigation  is  not  required  for  Impacts  SE-2,  SE-3,  and  SE-5  because  the  Plan 
will  not  have  adverse  impacts  with  respect  to  displacement  of  housing  or  people,  economic 
development  or  government  financing,  or  existing  property  values. 

Mitigation  Measures  for  Impact  SE-1:  Plan  components  may  induce  substantial  popula- 
tion growth,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

Mitigation  Measure  SE-la  and  SE-lb  would  lessen  this  impact  by  requiring  the  evaluation 
of  socioeconomic  impacts  for  all  future  renewable  energy  projects  within  the  Plan  Area,  for 
project  developers  to  work  with  local  communities  regarding  temporary  worker  in- 
migration  and  local  hiring,  and  encouraging  project  developers  to  provide  on-site  tempo- 
rary housing  accommodations. 

SE-la  Project  Socioeconomic  Analysis  and  Mitigation.  Project  developers  shall 

coordinate  with  all  applicable  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies  to  identify  and 
minimize  potential  socioeconomic  impacts. 

(a)  Identifying  socioeconomic  impacts  shall  include,  but  is  not  limited  to, 
the  following: 

o Assessing  the  potential  for  socioeconomic  impacts  associated  with  the 
proposed  project  in  coordination  with  qualified  experts  from  each 
affected  agency.  Project  developers  shall  collect  and  evaluate  available 
information  describing  the  socioeconomic  conditions  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  proposed  project,  as  needed,  to  predict  potential  impacts  of 
the  project. 

o Evaluating  socioeconomic  impacts  as  part  of  the  environmental  impact 
analysis  for  the  project  and  considering  options  to  minimize  and/or 
mitigate  impacts  in  coordination  with  affected  agencies. 

[b)  Methods  to  minimize  socioeconomic  impacts  may  include,  but  are  not  lim- 
ited to,  the  following: 
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o Establishing  local  hiring  practices  and  vocational  training  programs  for 
the  local  workforce  to  promote  development  of  skills  required  by  the 
renewable  energy  industry. 

o Developing  community-monitoring  programs  that  would  be  sufficient 
to  identify  and  evaluate  socioeconomic  impacts  resulting  from 
renewable  energy  development.  Measures  developed  for  monitoring 
may  include  the  collection  of  data  reflecting  the  workforce,  economic, 
fiscal,  and  social  impacts  of  development  at  the  local  and  tribal  level. 

o Developing  community  outreach  programs  that  would  help 
communities  adjust  to  changes  triggered  by  renewable 
energy  development. 

o Developing  instructional  materials  for  use  by  local  residents  to  educate 
the  local  communities  on  the  renewable  energy  industry. 

SE-lb  Provide  Temporary  Housing.  Project  developers  shall  consider  the 

feasibility  of  providing  on-site  temporary  housing  accommodations  for  all 
projects  with  large  workforces.  Project  developers  shall  also  work  with 
chambers  of  commerce  or  other  local  groups  to  assist  transient  workers  in 
finding  temporary  local  lodging  in  rural  areas. 

Mitigation  Measures  for  Impact  SE-4:  Plan  components  may  generate  social  change 
and  social  disruption.  Mitigation  Measure  SE-la  and  SE-lb  would  lessen  this  impact  by 
requiring  the  evaluation  of  socioeconomic  impacts  for  all  future  renewable  energy  projects 
within  the  Plan  Area  and  for  project  developers  to  work  with  local  communities  regarding 
temporary  worker  in-migration  and  local  hiring. 

Mitigation  Measures  for  Impact  SE-6:  Plan  effects  would  be  disproportionately  borne 
by  minority  or  low-income  populations. 

Mitigation  Measure  SE-6a  would  lessen  environmental  justice  impact  associated  with  future 
projects  and  conservation  actions  that  may  restrict  access  disproportionally  affecting 
minority  or  low-income  populations. 

SE-6a  Project  Environmental  Justice  Analysis  and  Mitigation.  Project  developers 

shall  coordinate  with  all  applicable  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies  to  identify 
and  minimize  the  potential  for  environmental  justice  impacts. 

(a)  Identifying  environmental  justice  impacts  shall  include,  but  is  not 
limited  to,  the  following: 
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o Ensuring  adequate  local  public  outreach  occurs  during  environmental 
scoping  to  engage  local  minority  and  low-income  populations. 

o Evaluating  environmental  justice  as  part  of  the  environmental  impact 
analysis  for  the  project  and  considering  options  to  avoid,  minimize, 
and/or  mitigate  such  risk  in  coordination  with  qualified  experts  from 
each  affected  agency.  Project  developers  shall  collect  and  evaluate 
available  demographic  information  describing  the  minority  and  low- 
income  population  levels  in  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed  project,  as 
needed,  to  predict  potential  environmental  justice  impacts  of  the 
project  [i.e.,  environmental,  economic,  cultural,  and  health  impacts  on 
low-income  and  minority  populations).  This  will  include  the  identifi- 
cation of  all  environmental  justice  communities  in  proximity  to  a 
proposed  project. 

[b]  Methods  to  minimize  negative  environmental  justice  impacts  and  enhance 

or  facilitate  positive  impacts  may  include,  but  are  not  limited  to, 

the  following; 

o Developing  and  implementing  focused  public  information  campaigns 
to  provide  technical  and  environmental  health  information  directly  to 
low-income  and  minority  groups  or  to  local  agencies  and 
representative  groups.  Including  key  information  such  as  any  adverse 
impact  on  air  quality,  drinking  water  supplies,  social  disruption, 
subsistence  resources,  public  services,  and  the  relevant  preventive  or 
minimization  measures  that  may  be  taken. 

o Providing  community  health  screenings  for  low-income  and 
minority  groups. 

o Providing  financial  support  to  local  community  groups  or  libraries  in 
low-income  and  minority  communities  on  renewable  energy,  including 
materials  on  the  hazards  and  benefits  of  utility  scale  development. 

o Establishing  vocational  training  programs  for  the  local  low-income  and 
minority  workforce  to  promote  development  of  skills  for  the 
renewable  energy  industry. 

o Developing  instructional  materials  for  use  in  area  schools  to  educate 
the  local  communities  on  the  renewable  energy  industry. 

o Providing  key  information  to  local  governments  and  directly  to  low- 
income  and  minority  populations  on  the  scale  and  timeline  of  expected 
renewable  energy  projects  and  on  the  experience  of  other  low-income 
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and  minority  communities  that  have  followed  the  same  energy 
development  path. 

o Considering  making  available  information  about  planning  activities 
that  may  be  initiated  to  provide  local  infrastructure,  public  services, 
education,  and  housing. 

IV.23. 3.2.1.2  Impacts  of  the  Reserve  Design 

Reserve  Design  Lands  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  include  15,514,530  acres.  Reserve 
Design  Lands  could  adversely  impact  local  community  socioeconomics  by  limiting  or 
restricting  access  and  use  of  lands.  Reserve  Design  Lands  could  also  result  in  beneficial 
impacts  by  enhancing  or  expanding  recreational  and  other  economic  opportunities  through 
conservation.  The  limitations  on  determining  localized  socioeconomic  impacts  of  Reserve 
Design  Lands  are  identical  to  that  described  above  for  CMAs. 

Because  reserve  design  actions  may  limit  public  access  and  use  of  these  lands,  an  environ- 
mental justice  impact  analysis  of  Reserve  Design  Land  designations  has  been  conducted. 
Minority  and  low-income  census  tracts  of  concern  have  been  analyzed  for  any  dispropor- 
tionate Preferred  Alternative  conservation  acreage. 

Impact  SE-6:  Plan  effects  would  be  disproportionately  borne  by  minority  or 
low-income  populations. 

For  purposes  of  this  environmental  justice  analysis,  reserve  design  acreage  is  considered  the 
sum  of  proposed  new  ACEC,  ACEC/NLCS,  NLCS,  wildlife  allocation.  Conservation  Planning 
Areas,  DRECP  Variance  Lands,  and  Future  Assessment  Areas  (SA)  proposed  designations. 
While  the  Preferred  Alternative  may  not  include  reserve  design  actions  on  all  of  these  des- 
ignations, they  are  all  included  to  ensure  a conservative  analysis  has  been  conducted. 

The  following  analysis  compares  the  sum  of  these  Preferred  Alternative  land  use  Conserva- 
tion Designation  acreages  against  those  census  tracts  identified  with  minority  or  low-income 
populations  of  concern  (refer  to  Appendix  R1.23). 

Minority  Population 

Appendix  R2.23,  Tables  R2.23-1,  R2.23-3,  R2.23-4,  R2.23-6,  R2.23-8,  and  R2. 23-10  show 
the  total  Plan  Area  proposed  Conservation  Designation  acreages  for  the  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive by  county  for  each  census  tract  identified  with  minority  population  of  concern.  The 
locations  of  these  census  tracts  and  proposed  conservation  acreage  areas  are  displayed  in 
Appendix  R2.23,  Figure  R2.23-2. 
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The  following  summarizes  all  census  tracts  containing  a minority  population  greater  than 
50%  within  each  county  when  compared  against  the  total  tract  acreage: 

• Imperial  County:  Appendix  R2.23,  Table  R2.23-1,  provides  details  of  Preferred 
Alternative  conservation  acreage  within  Imperial  County.  As  shown.  Preferred 
Alternative  conservation  acreage  is  disproportionately  borne  by  one  minority 
census  tract  of  concern  within  the  county  (meaning,  more  than  50%  of  the  tract 
total  acreage  is  proposed  as  conservation  land). 

• Inyo  County:  Appendix  R2.23,  Table  R2.23-3,  provides  details  of  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive conservation  acreage  within  Inyo  County.  As  shown.  Preferred  Alternative  con- 
servation acreage  is  not  disproportionately  borne  by  any  minority  census  tracts  of 
concern  within  the  county. 

• Kern  County:  Appendix  R2.23,  Table  R2.23-4,  provides  details  of  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive conservation  acreage  within  Kern  County.  As  shown.  Preferred  Alternative  con- 
servation acreage  is  not  disproportionately  borne  by  any  minority  census  tracts  of 
concern  within  the  county. 

• Los  Angeles  County:  Appendix  R2.23,  Table  R2.23-6,  provides  details  of  Preferred 
Alternative  conservation  acreage  within  Los  Angeles  County.  As  shown.  Preferred 
Alternative  conservation  acreage  is  disproportionately  borne  by  two  minority 
census  tracts  of  concern  within  the  county. 

• Riverside  County:  Appendix  R2.23,  Table  R2.23-8,  provides  details  of  Preferred 
Alternative  conservation  acreage  within  Riverside  County.  As  shown.  Preferred 
Alternative  conservation  acreage  is  not  disproportionately  borne  by  any  minority 
census  tracts  of  concern  within  the  county. 

• San  Bernardino  County:  Appendix  R2.23,  Table  R2. 23-10,  provides  details  of  Pre- 
ferred Alternative  conservation  acreage  within  San  Bernardino  County.  As  shown. 
Preferred  Alternative  conservation  acreage  is  not  disproportionately  borne  by  any 
minority  census  tracts  of  concern  within  the  county. 

• San  Diego  County:  San  Diego  County  does  not  contain  any  minority  tracts  of  concern. 
Low-Income  Population 

Appendix  R2.23,  Tables  R2.23-2,  R2.23-5,  R2.23-7,  R2.23-9,  R2.23-11,  and  R2.23-12  show 
the  total  Plan  Area  proposed  Conservation  Designation  acreages  for  the  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive by  county  for  each  census  tract  identified  with  low-income  population  of  concern.  The 
locations  of  these  census  tracts  and  proposed  conservation  acreage  areas  are  displayed  in 
Appendix  R2.23,  Figure  R2.23-4. 
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I The  following  summarizes  all  census  tracts  containing  identified  low-income  populations 

of  concern  (percent  of  low-income  population  equal  to  or  greater  than  that  of  their 
respective  county)  within  each  county  when  compared  against  the  total  tract  acreage: 

• Imperial  County:  Appendix  R2.23,  Table  R2.23-2,  provides  details  of  Preferred 
Alternative  conservation  acreage  within  Imperial  County.  As  shown,  Preferred 
Alternative  conservation  acreage  is  disproportionately  borne  by  one  low-income 
census  tract  of  concern  within  the  county  [meaning,  more  than  50%  of  the  tract 
total  acreage  is  proposed  as  conservation  land). 

• Inyo  County:  Inyo  County  does  not  contain  any  low-income  tracts  of  concern. 

• Kern  County:  Appendix  R2.23,  Table  R2.23-5,  provides  details  of  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive conservation  acreage  within  Kern  County.  As  shown.  Preferred  Alternative  con- 
servation acreage  is  not  disproportionately  borne  by  any  low-income  census  tracts 
of  concern  within  the  county. 

• Los  Angeles  County:  Appendix  R2.23,  Table  R2.23-7,  provides  details  of  Preferred 
Alternative  conservation  acreage  within  Los  Angeles  County.  As  shown.  Preferred 
Alternative  conservation  acreage  is  disproportionately  borne  by  one  low-income 
census  tract  of  concern  within  the  county. 

I • Riverside  County:  Appendix  R2.23,  Table  R2.23-9,  provides  details  of  Preferred 

Alternative  conservation  acreage  within  Riverside  County.  As  shown.  Preferred 
Alternative  conservation  acreage  is  not  disproportionately  borne  by  any  low-income 
census  tracts  of  concern  within  the  county. 

• San  Bernardino  County:  Appendix  R2.23,  Table  R2. 23-11,  provides  details  of  Pre- 
ferred Alternative  conservation  acreage  within  San  Bernardino  County.  As  shown. 
Preferred  Alternative  conservation  acreage  is  not  disproportionately  borne  by  any 
low-income  census  tracts  of  concern  within  the  county. 

• San  Diego  County:  Appendix  R2.23,  Table  R2. 23-12,  provides  details  of  Preferred 
Alternative  conservation  acreage  within  San  Diego  County.  As  shown.  Preferred 
Alternative  conservation  acreage  is  not  disproportionately  borne  by  any  low-income 
census  tracts  of  concern  within  the  county. 

Environmental  Justice  Summary  of  Reserve  Design  Conservation  Designations 

As  discussed  above  and  shown  in  Appendix  R2.23,  Tables  R2.23-1  through  R2. 23-12,  Impe- 
rial county  contains  one  tract  (123.02),  designated  as  both  a minority  and  low-income  tract 
of  concern,  that  will  have  more  than  50%  of  its  total  acreage  as  proposed  conservation 
under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Within  Los  Angeles  County,  one  minority  tract  (9003)  and 
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one  low-income  tract  (9001.02]  of  concern  will  have  more  than  50%  of  their  total  acreage 
as  proposed  conservation  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

While  these  tracts  are  considered  to  have  a disproportionate  amount  of  conservation  acre- 
age, it's  difficult  to  predict  what,  if  any,  disproportionate  environmental  impacts  this  could 
have  on  those  populations.  As  discussed,  social  impacts  from  conservation  would  be  lim- 
ited to  public  access  restrictions.  Such  impacts  would  affect  a greater  population  than  only 
that  residing  within  the  tract  area  depending  on  use  patterns.  Furthermore,  one  could  con- 
sider conservation  of  these  lands  within  these  tracts  as  a beneficial  environmental  justice 
impact,  restricting  future  development  of  these  lands  with  uses  that  could  create  impacts  to 
adjacent  population.  Therefore,  while  these  three  tracts  would  have  a disproportionate 
amount  of  conservation  acreage  planned  within  them  under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  no 
adverse  environmental  justice  impacts  are  considered  to  occur  from  conservation  actions 
of  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.23. 3. 2.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  LUPA  on  BLM  Land:  Preferred  Alternative 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA  and  the  impacts 
of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.23. 3. 2.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

BLM  LUPA  actions  associated  with  the  Preferred  Alternative  include  changing  existing  BLM 
land  use  plan  designations  within  DFA  lands  under  its  jurisdiction,  allowing  for  environ- 
mental streamlining  and  development  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  projects.  The 
primary  adverse  socioeconomic  impact  of  this  BLM  action  would  be  the  same  as  those 
described  above  within  Impacts  SE-1  through  SE-6  for  the  development  of  renewable 
energy  and  transmission  projects  within  DFAs,  only  limited  to  that  built  on  BLM  lands. 

IV.23. 3.2.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

The  potential  long-term  adverse  impact  from  changing  existing  land  use  designations 
would  come  from  restricting  access  and  use  of  lands.  Social  impacts  of  renewable  energy 
development  that  relate  to  public  lands  are  primarily  limited  to  visual  impacts  and  loss  of 
access.  Anecdotal  evidence  suggests  that  some  people  view  renewable  energy  power  gene- 
rating facilities  as  a form  of  visual  pollution  (BLM  2012b].  Additional  impacts  may  also 
include  noise  and  dust  from  roads  required  to  access  facilities  and  the  closure  of  recreation 
areas  for  facility  development  and  security.  Conversely,  the  environmental  community 
tends  to  look  upon  renewable  energy  facilities  as  a way  to  reduce  air  and  water  pollution 
from  fossil-fueled  energy  production.  Use  of  BLM-administered  lands  for  renewable  energy 
development  could  also  be  perceived  as  a public  benefit  and  overall  commitment  by  BLM 
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toward  reducing  impacts  of  conventional  power  generation.  Additional  analysis  related  to 
BLM  LUPA  actions  is  provided  below  for  the  entire  Plan  Area  but  is  applicable  to  BLM  LUPA 
actions  within  Preferred  Alternative  DFAs  allowing  for  environmental  streamlining  and 
development  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  projects. 

from  an  economic  perspective,  it  would  be  speculative  to  compare  what  types  of  land  use 
within  BLM-administered  lands  are  more  beneficial.  Furthermore,  as  discussed  in  Section 
IV.23. 1.1. 2,  the  use  of  nonmarket  values  or  other  means  of  providing  a quantitative  analysis 
of  these  adverse  versus  beneficial  impacts  of  conservation  was  found  infeasible  for  this 
programmatic  analysis,  especially  given  the  lack  of  quantitative  information  on  market 
values  at  this  programmatic  scale.  While  current  BLM  land  use  designations  could  allow  for 
other  types  of  uses  and  development,  once  changed  to  allow  for  renewable  energy  and 
transmission  development  with  the  DFAs,  future  development  of  these  renewable  energy 
and  transmission  projects  would  generate  substantial  economic  benefits  [as  described  in 
Section  IV.23.3.2.1.1). 

BLM  LUPA  land  designations  for  conservation  [National  Conservation  Lands,  ACECs,  and 
wildlife  allocations)  could  limit  the  amount  of  economic-generating  activities  on  these 
lands  by  not  allowing  or  encouraging  some  types  of  outdoor  recreation.  However,  BLM 
LUPA  land  designations  as  SRMAs  [or  if  other  BLM  LUPA  designations  do  not  exclude 
outdoor  recreational  use)  could  generate  beneficial  impacts  to  BLM  by  encouraging  some 
types  of  outdoor  recreational  users  to  utilize  the  area.  Furthermore,  increased  recreational 
use  of  these  areas  is  considered  a beneficial  social  impact  to  area  residents  and  visitors.  In 
general,  whether  limited  or  increased  through  LUPA  actions,  outdoor  recreation  use  would 
result  in  limited  potential  economic  benefits  to  communities  within  the  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive overall  Plan  Area.  While  individual  BLM  permits  could  stimulate  some  economic  and 
socioeconomic  influence  [film  permits,  allowable  short-term  recreational  use,  etc.),  the 
overall  beneficial  effect  of  these  certain  activities  to  the  neighboring  communities  is 
expected  to  be  nominal. 

IV.23.3.2.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan: 

Preferred  Alternative 

The  analysis  of  Covered  Activities  under  the  NCCP  is  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of 
the  interagency  alternatives.  Reserve  design  and  other  conservation  actions  under  the 
NCCP  alternatives  represent  more  detailed  categories  of  the  reserve  design  under  the  Plan- 
wide alternatives.  These  NCCP  differences  in  reserve  design  do  not  affect  nonbiological 
resources  analyzed  in  this  document,  and  the  analysis  of  reserve  design  and  conservation 
and  management  actions  under  the  NCCP  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis 
of  the  interagency  alternatives,  as  described  in  Section  IV.23. 3. 2.1. 
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IV.233.2.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  similar  to  those  described 
for  Reserve  Design,  but  they  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only.  In  general,  conservation 
actions  of  the  Preferred  Alternative  could  result  in  adverse  socioeconomic  impacts  to  local 
communities  by  limiting  or  restricting  access  and  use  of  these  lands.  Conversely,  conserva- 
tion actions  could  result  in  beneficial  socioeconomic  impacts  by  enhancing  local  communi- 
ties dependent  upon  environmental  resource  recreation  through  GCP-related 
preservation  actions. 

IV.23.3.2.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.23.3.2.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  on  socioeconomics  and  environmental 
justice  would  be  the  same  under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  as  described  for  the  No 
Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.23. 3. 1.5. 

IV.23.3. 2.5.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Impacts  related  to  BLM  LUPA  actions  changing  existing  BLM  land  use  designations  would 
be  the  designation  of  NLCS  lands,  ACECs,  and  National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails  manage- 
ment corridors,  and  Visual  Resource  Management  classes  and  new  land  allocations  to 
replace  multiple-use  classes  on  CDCA  lands  on  certain  Outside  the  Plan  Area  lands.  Under 
such  BLM  LUPA  actions,  potential  socioeconomic  impacts  would  be  similar  or  identical  to 
those  discussed  in  Section  IV.23. 3. 2. 2. 2.  As  discussed,  the  primary  impact  of  these  actions 
would  be  to  limit  future  use  of  and  access  to  this  land  as  BLM  designates  them  for  these 
uses.  Conservation  and  recreational  management  classes  could  result  in  adverse  socioeco- 
nomic impacts  to  local  communities  if  such  actions  limit  or  restrict  access  and  use  of  these 
lands.  Conversely,  such  conservation  and  actions  could  result  in  beneficial  socioeconomic 
impacts  by  enhancing  local  communities  dependent  upon  environmental  resource  recrea- 
tion and  related  values  such  as  visual  and  open  space,  which  is  based  on  BLM  LUPA-related 
conservation  and  recreational  designation  actions. 

IV.23.3.2. 6 CEQA  Significance  Determination  for  the  Preferred  Alternative 

CEQA  significance  determinations  are  presented  for  Impacts  SE-1,  SE-2,  and  SE-6.  As 
described  in  Section  IV.23. 1.2,  the  other  three  impacts  considered  in  this  chapter  are  evalu- 
ated only  under  NEPA. 

SE-1:  Induce  substantial  population  growth  in  an  area,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

Construction  and  operation  of  future  utility-scale  renewable  energy  (of  all  technology 
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types)  and  transmission  projects  facilitated  and  streamlined  under  the  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive will  bring  workers  to  the  communities  serving  DFAs.  The  temporary  in-migration  of 
construction  workers  would  result  in  the  greatest  population  increases.  Operations  and 
maintenance  of  renewable  energy  projects  and  transmission  typically  do  not  require  a sig- 
nificant on-site  workforce  or  resulting  permanent  in-migration  of  workers.  While  these 
activities  would  increase  the  population  in  the  area,  future  projects  facilitated  and  stream- 
lined under  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  not  increase  population  beyond  the  expected 
growth  shown  in  Chapter  111.23,  Table  111.23-1.  However,  this  is  limited  to  larger  communi- 
ties. Where  temporary  worker  in-migration  would  significantly  increase  the  population  in 
smaller  rural  desert  communities.  Mitigation  Measures  SE-la  and  SE-lb  will  reduce  poten- 
tial adverse  impacts.  Therefore,  this  impact  is  less  than  significant  with 
mitigation  incorporated. 

SE-2:  Displace  substantial  numbers  of  existing  housing  or  persons,  necessitating  the 
construction  of  replacement  housing  elsewhere. 

Displacement  of  Housing.  Conservation  actions  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  are 
assumed  not  to  require  the  removal  or  displacement  of  any  housing.  While  future  renew- 
able energy  projects  and  transmission  lines  facilitated  and  streamlined  by  the  Preferred 
Alternative  may  require  the  removal  of  housing,  it  is  assumed  that  any  necessary  land 
acquisitions  would  be  completed  prior  to  an  application  for  development,  with  both  parties 
agreeing  to  such  purchases.  Furthermore,  it  is  assumed  developers  and  utilities  would  seek 
sites  that  require  minimal  residential  purchases  and  relocations  for  development.  How- 
ever, residential  housing  purchases  may  be  likely  during  future  build-out  of  Preferred 
Alternative  DFAs.  Because  all  parties  would  agree  to  any  necessary  property  purchases, 
this  impact  is  less  than  significant. 

Displacement  of  People.  Refer  to  the  CEQA  determination  above  regarding  the  potential 
for  housing  displacement,  which  also  provides  the  analysis  for  displacement  of  people. 
Based  on  the  analysis  provided  above,  this  impact  is  less  than  significant. 

SE-6:  Plan  effects  would  be  disproportionately  borne  by  minority  or  low-income  pop- 
ulations. Conservation  actions  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  are  assumed  to  not  result 
in  disproportionate  impacts  to  minority  or  low-income  populations.  The  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive includes  a disproportionate  amount  of  DFA  acreage  within  both  minority  and  low- 
income  census  tracts  of  concern.  This  could  result  in  disproportionate  adverse  and  benefi- 
cial impacts  from  facilitating  and  streamlining  of  future  renewable  energy  projects  within 
Preferred  Alternative  DFAs.  Mitigation  Measure  SE-6a  would  ensure  environmental  justice 
impacts  are  evaluated  for  each  project  and  includes  measures  to  reduce  adverse  impacts  to 
these  communities.  This  impact  is  considered  less  than  significant  with 
mitigation  incorporated. 
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IV.23.3.2. 7 Comparison  of  the  Preferred  Alternative  With  No  Action  Alternative 

Chapter  IV.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native with  the  No  Action  Alternative. 

IV.23.3.2.7.1  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  With  No  Action  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

Construction  of  utility-scale  renewable  energy  facilities  (of  all  technology  types]  and  trans- 
mission line  infrastructure  would  produce  direct  and  indirect  socioeconomic  impacts, 
potentially  adverse  and  beneficial.  Facilitated  and  streamlined  project  construction  would 
result  in  the  temporary  in-migration  of  workers  into  communities  proximate  to  Plan  Area 
DFAs,  which  would  in  turn  temporarily  affect  housing  availability  and  increase  population. 
Construction  worker  in-migration  could  also  result  in  socioeconomic  impacts  to  rural  com- 
munities proximate  to  DFAs  in  the  form  of  changes  and  disruptions  to  existing  social  values 
and  perception  of  renewable  energy  projects.  When  compared  with  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive, the  Preferred  Alternative  includes  Mitigation  Measures  SE-la  and  SE-lb,  which  allow 
for  programmatic  planning  and  individual  assessments  for  communities  affected  by  Plan 
DFAs.  Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  similar  impacts  could  occur  across  the  entire  Plan 
Area  without  allowing  for  agencies,  stakeholders,  and  decision  makers  to  have  a program- 
matic approach  for  guiding  such  development. 

Beneficial  economic  and  tax  base  impacts  would  occur  during  construction  from  expendi- 
tures on  worker  wages  and  salaries  as  well  as  from  procurement  of  goods  and  services 
required  for  project  construction.  Indirect  impacts  [also  beneficial)  would  occur  through 
worker  spending  at  local  businesses  and  income  tax  revenues  that  would  subsequently 
circulate  through  the  economy.  Because  these  beneficial  impacts  are  typically  distributed  at 
a regional  level,  there  would  be  a nominal  difference  between  the  Preferred  Alternative  and 
the  No  Action  Alternative,  except  worker  wage  spending  would  be  more  focused  at  local 
communities  serving  Preferred  Alternative  DFAs. 

Conservation  actions  of  the  Preferred  Alternative  could  adversely  impact  local  communi- 
ties by  limiting  or  restricting  access  and  use  of  these  lands.  Conversely,  conservation 
actions  could  result  in  beneficial  socioeconomic  impacts  by  enhancing  local  communities 
dependent  upon  environmental  resource  recreation  through  Preferred  Alternative-related 
conservation  actions.  Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  it  is  assumed  the  only  conservation 
actions  would  result  from  individual  project  mitigation  requirements.  Under  this  scenario, 
mitigation  lands  designated  for  conservation  could  occur  anywhere  and  would  not  be  pro- 
grammatically managed.  Therefore,  under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  conservation  actions 
(and  potential  adverse  and  beneficial  socioeconomic  impacts)  may  occur  without  allowing 
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I for  agencies,  stakeholders,  and  decision  makers  to  have  a programmatic  approach  for 

guiding  such  actions. 

The  No  Action  Alternative  evaluates  the  potential  for  environmental  justice  impacts  on  a 
project-by-project  basis.  Being  programmatic,  the  Preferred  Alternative  also  requires  site- 
specific  environmental  justice  studies  be  done  under  Mitigation  Measure  SE-6a.  However, 
potential  environmental  justice  impacts  would  be  slightly  reduced  under  the  Preferred 
Alternative  when  compared  to  the  No  Action  Alternative  due  to  incorporation  of  the  Plan  to 
guide  development  and  early  identification  of  environmental  justice  communities,  con- 
cerns, and  mitigation  actions. 

IV.23.3.2.7.2  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  With  No  Action  Alternative  for  the  BLM  LUPA 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  BLM  LUPA  actions  [those  allowing  for  renewable  energy 
and  transmission  projects,  as  well  as  conservation  or  any  other  actions  requiring  a LUPA] 
would  occur  on  a case-by-case  basis.  Potential  impacts  of  those  BLM  actions  under  the  No 
Action  Alternative  are  similar  or  identical  to  that  discussed  for  the  Preferred  Alternative 
[see  Section  IV.23. 3. 2. 2).  However,  any  adverse  or  beneficial  socioeconomic  impacts  from 
BLM  LUPA  actions  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  would  not  be  programmatically  man- 
aged or  considered  [instead  of  within  the  DFAs  and  conservation  areas  designated  as  part 
I of  the  Preferred  Alternative].  Therefore,  under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  BLM  LUPA 

actions  [and  any  potential  adverse  and  beneficial  socioeconomic  impacts]  may  occur  with- 
out allowing  for  BLM,  stakeholders,  and  other  decision  makers  to  have  a programmatic 
approach  for  guiding  such  actions. 

IV.23.3.2.7.3  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  With  No  Action  Alternative  for  NCCP 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Sec- 
tion IV.23. 3. 2.1  for  the  Preferred  Alternative.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  the  Preferred 
Alternative  with  the  No  Action  Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  earlier. 

IV.23.3.2.7.4  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  With  No  Action  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Sec- 
tion IV.23. 3. 2.1  for  the  Preferred  Alternative,  only  limited  to  that  discussed  for  conserva- 
tion actions.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  the  Preferred  Alternative  with  the  No  Action 
Alternative  for  the  GCP  is  the  same  as  described  for  Preferred  Alternative  impacts 
pertaining  to  reserve  design  conservation  actions. 
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IV.23.3.3  Alternative  1 

IV. 23.3.3.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  1 

IV.23. 3.3. 1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

The  types  of  potential  socioeconomics  and  environmental  justice  impacts  would  be  the 
same  as  discussed  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  [Section  IV.23. 3. 2.1);  however,  the 
amounts  and  locations  of  land  designations  in  the  Plan  Area  would  differ  under  this  alter- 
native when  compared  with  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Impact  Assessment 

Impact  SE-1:  Plan  components  may  induce  substantial  population  growth,  either 
directly  or  indirectly. 

Alternative  1 includes  1,070,208  acres  of  DFA  lands,  a significant  decrease  compared  with 
the  2,027,693  acres  of  DFA  lands  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  As  shown  in  Volume  II, 
Figure  II.4-1  [Alternative  1),  the  reduction  in  DFA  lands  occurs  somewhat  evenly  within 
each  ecoregion  subarea,  with  noticeable  decreases  in  the  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes 
and  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subareas.  Therefore,  any  reduction  in  construc- 
tion worker  in-migration  would  be  focused  in  the  communities  proximate  to  DFAs  in  these 
areas.  The  overall  reduction  in  DFA  acreage  could  reduce  potential  population  in-migration 
and  housing  demand  impacts  when  compared  with  the  Preferred  Alternative  due  to  the 
assumed  reduction  in  overall  renewable  energy  and  transmission  projects  facilitated  and 
streamlined  within  Alternative  1 DFAs.  Mitigation  Measures  SE-la  and  SE-lb,  as  identified 
for  the  Preferred  Alternative,  would  be  required  to  reduce  potential  adverse  impacts  from 
short-term  worker  in-migration  from  Alternative  1. 

Impact  SE-2:  Plan  components  may  displace  substantial  numbers  of  people  or  existing 
housing,  necessitating  the  construction  of  replacement  housing  elsewhere. 

Alternative  1 includes  1,070,208  acres  of  DFA  lands,  a significant  decrease  compared  with 
the  2,027,693  acres  of  DFA  lands  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  This  could  reduce  the 
potential  for  removal  of  existing  housing  units  within  Alternative  1 DFAs  as  future  projects 
are  developed.  This  reduction  would  be  most  noticeable  within  the  West  Mojave  and  Eastern 
Slopes  and  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subareas  due  to  the  reduction  in  DFA 
acreage  in  these  ecoregion  subareas.  However,  it  is  likely  some  level  of  residential  purchases 
would  be  required  for  the  amount  of  renewable  development  facilitated  and  streamlined 
under  Alternative  1.  When  considering  the  numbers  of  available  housing  units  and  vacancy 
rates  presented  in  Volume  III,  Table  III. 23-2,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  residential  relocations 
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I associated  with  Alternative  1 would  necessitate  construction  of  housing  outside  of  regular 

growth  occurring  inside  the  Plan  Area. 

Impact  SE-3:  Plan  components  may  affect  economic  development  and 
government  finance. 

The  reduction  in  overall  DFA  acreage  associated  with  Alternative  1 could  slightly  reduce 
any  potential  economic  development  beneficial  impacts.  It  is  assumed  that  beneficial 
impacts  from  taxes  and  contributions  to  government  revenue  would  decrease  with  Alterna- 
tive 1 due  to  a reduction  in  overall  DFA  acreage.  While  somewhat  evenly  distributed  within 
the  Plan  Area,  any  reduction  would  likely  occur  in  the  regional  and  local  communities 
serving  the  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes  and  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion 
subareas  due  to  the  significant  reduction  in  DFA  lands  within  these  ecoregion  subareas. 
While  at  a slightly  decreased  level,  direct  and  indirect  economic  stimulus  and  revenue  from 
development  of  future  renewable  energy  and  transmission  infrastructure  facilities  within 
the  Alternative  1 DFAs  would  be  similar  to  those  discussed  in  the  Preferred  Alternative  in 
Section  IV.23.3.2.1. 

Impact  SE-4:  Plan  components  may  generate  social  change  and  social  disruption. 

I The  reduction  in  overall  DFA  acreage  associated  with  Alternative  1 could  reduce  potential 

social  change  and  disruption  impacts  from  construction  worker  in-migration.  This  reduc- 
tion would  be  focused  within  the  communities  serving  the  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes 
and  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subareas  due  to  the  significant  reduction  in  DFA 
lands  within  these  ecoregion  subareas.  However,  overall  potential  social  change  and  dis- 
ruption impacts  for  Alternative  1 would  be  similar  or  identical  to  those  discussed  in  Section 
IV.23.3.2.1  for  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Mitigation  Measures  SE-la  and  SE-lb,  as  identi- 
fied for  the  Preferred  Alternative,  would  be  required  to  reduce  potential  adverse  impacts 
from  social  change  and  disruption  associated  with  worker  in-migration  from  Alternative  1. 

Impact  SE-5:  Plan  components  may  affect  property  values. 

The  reduction  in  overall  DFA  acreage  associated  with  Alternative  1 could  slightly  reduce 
the  potential  for  perceived  property  value  impacts.  This  reduction  would  be  focused  within 
the  communities  serving  the  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes  and  the  Imperial  Borrego 
Valley  ecoregion  subareas  due  to  the  significant  reduction  in  DFA  lands  within  these  eco- 
region subareas,  from  a programmatic  perspective  and  identical  to  that  presented  in  Sec- 
tion IV.23.3.2.1  for  the  Preferred  Alternative,  potential  property  value  impacts  from  devel- 
opment of  future  renewable  energy  and  transmission  infrastructure  facilities  within  the 
Alternative  1 DFAs  are  speculative  at  this  time  and  require  future  analysis  during  individ- 
i ual  project  reviews. 
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Impact  SE-6:  Plan  effects  would  be  disproportionately  borne  by  minority  or 
low-income  populations. 

Although  Alternative  1 results  in  a decrease  in  DFA  acreage,  when  the  proposed  DFA  desig- 
nations of  Alternative  1 are  compared  with  the  locations  of  census  tracts  containing  greater 
than  50%  minority  and  identified  low-income  populations  [refer  to  Appendix  R2.23, 

Figures  R2.23-5  and  R2.23-7),  the  affected  population  and  potential  for  disproportionate 
acreage  of  Alternative  1 would  be  similar  to  that  provided  for  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
Mitigation  Measure  SE-6a,  as  identified  for  the  Preferred  Alternative,  would  be  required  to 
reduce  potential  adverse  environmental  justice  impacts  from  Alternative  1. 

Study  Area  Lands 

"Study  Area  Lands"  refers  to  three  categories  of  lands  shown  on  alternative  maps:  Future 
Assessment  Areas  (FAAs),  Special  Analysis  Areas  (SAAs)  and  DRECP  Variance  Lands.  How- 
ever, Alternative  1 does  not  include  FAAs. 

Special  Analysis  Areas.  Designating  the  SAAs  as  conservation  would  have  no  impact  on 
this  resource.  Conservation  impacts  would  be  the  same  as  those  explained  for  the  Preferred 
Alternative  reserve  design  in  Section  IV.23. 3. 3. 1.2,  Impacts  of  the  Reserve  Design. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  as  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  EIR/EIS  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered 
Activities  could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  Plan  amendment. 
However,  development  of  renewable  energy  on  Variance  Lands  would  not  require  a BLM 
Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat 
simpler  than  if  the  location  were  left  undesignated. 

As  discussed  above,  for  development  of  these  lands  similar  to  that  of  DFAs,  the  implemen- 
tation of  mitigation  similar  to  Mitigation  Measures  SE-la,  SE-lb,  and  SE-6a  would  ensure 
such  development  conduct  socioeconomic  and  environmental  justice  analyses  and  reduce 
any  potential  impacts.  The  development  of  the  DRECP  Variance  Lands  as  conservation 
would  result  in  impacts  to  socioeconomics  and  environmental  justice  similar  to  those 
described  in  Section  IV.23. 3. 3. 1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

The  implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well 
as  the  development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other 
lands.  The  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development  covered  by  the  Plan  would  be 
lessened  in  several  ways.  First,  the  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alternative,  including 
specific  biological  reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  Also,  the  implemen- 
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tation  of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations,  and  standards  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  proj- 
ect development.  If  significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  implementation  of  CMAs  and 
compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  then  specific  mitigation  measures  are  rec- 
ommended in  this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  1 [presented  in  Volume  11,  Section  11.3.2.3] 
defines  specific  actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation 
strategy  includes  a definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  the  Preferred 
Alternative.  While  the  CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM  lands  only,  this  analysis  assumes  that 
all  CMAs  would  be  applied  also  to  nonfederal  lands. 

The  applicability  and  analysis  of  CMAs  for  Alternative  1 with  respect  to  socioeconomics  and 
environmental  justice  is  the  same  as  that  described  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  Sec- 
tion IV.23.3.2.1. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  111.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized 
for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.23.3.1.1.1. 

Applicable  laws  and  regulations  for  Alternative  1 are  the  same  as  those  described  under 
the  Preferred  Alternative  in  Section  IV.23.3.2.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  mitigation  measures 
will  be  applied  to  further  reduce  some  of  the  DRECP's  adverse  impacts. 

Applicable  mitigation  measures  for  Alternative  1 are  the  same  as  those  described  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative  in  Section  IV.23.3.2.1. 

IV.23.3.3.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design 

Reserve  Design  Lands  for  Alternative  1 would  be  slightly  increased  to  15,885,680  acres 
compared  with  15,514,529  acres  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Because  this  change  in 
Reserve  Design  Land  acreage  is  minimal,  potential  adverse  and  beneficial  socioeconomic 
impacts  would  be  similar  to  those  discussed  in  Section  IV.23.3.2.1  for  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 
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Although  Alternative  1 results  in  an  increase  in  conservation  acreage,  when  the  proposed 
Conservation  Designations  of  Alternative  1 are  compared  with  the  locations  of  census 
tracts  containing  greater  than  50%  minority  and  identified  low-income  populations  [refer 
to  Appendix  R2.23,  Figures  R2.23-6  and  R2.23-8],  the  affected  population  and  potential  for 
disproportionate  acreage  of  Alternative  1 would  be  similar  to  that  provided  for  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative.  No  adverse  environmental  justice  impacts  from  planned  conservation 
are  expected  from  Alternative  1. 

IV.2333.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  LUPA  on  BLM  Land:  Alternative  1 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA  and  the  impacts 
of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.23.3.3.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

Due  to  the  reduction  in  DFA  acreage  under  Alternative  1,  the  types  of  potential  socioeco- 
nomic and  environmental  justice  analysis  impacts  associated  with  BLM  LUPA  actions  for 
Alternative  1 DFAs  would  be  similar  to,  but  possibly  less  than,  those  provided  in  Section 
IV.23. 3. 2. 2 for  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.23.3.3.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

BLM  LUPA  land  designations  for  conservation  [NLCS  lands,  ACECs,  and  wildlife  allocations) 
and  as  SRMAs  for  Alternative  1 would  only  be  slightly  reduced  to  6,164,918  acres  com- 
pared with  6,193,606  acres  of  these  LUPA  land  designations  associated  with  the  Preferred 
Alternative.  Similar  to  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the  primary  potential  socioeconomics 
impacts  would  be  possible  adverse  impacts  from  limited  or  restricted  access  and  use  of 
BLM  lands,  which  could  both  adversely  and  beneficially  affect  local  economies  and  popula- 
tions. Therefore,  the  types  of  potential  socioeconomic  and  environmental  justice  analysis 
impacts  associated  with  BLM  LUPA  land  designations  would  be  similar  or  identical  to  those 
discussed  in  Section  IV.23. 3. 2. 2 for  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.23333  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  1 

The  analysis  of  Covered  Activities  under  the  NCCP  is  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of 
the  interagency  alternatives.  Reserve  design  features  and  other  conservation  actions  under 
the  NCCP  alternatives  represent  more  detailed  categories  of  the  reserve  design  under  the 
interagency  Plan-wide  alternatives.  These  NCCP  differences  in  reserve  design  features  do 
not  affect  nonbiological  resources  analyzed  in  this  document.  The  analysis  of  reserve 
design  and  CMAs  under  the  NCCP  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of  the 
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I interagency  alternatives,  as  described  in  Section  IV.23. 3. 3.1,  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Imple- 

menting the  DRECP:  Alternative  1. 

IV.23.3.3.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  1 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.23. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only. 

IV.23.3.3.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.23.3.3.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  on  socioeconomics  and  environmental 
justice  would  be  the  same  under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  as  described  for  the  No 
Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.23. 3. 1.5. 

IV.23.3.3.5.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Potential  socioeconomic  and  environmental  justice  impacts  from  BLM  LUPA  actions 
Outside  the  Plan  Area  under  Alternative  1 would  be  similar  or  identical  to  those  discussed 
in  Section  IV.23. 3. 3. 2. 2.  As  discussed,  the  primary  impact  of  these  actions  would  be  to  limit 
i future  use  of  and  access  to  this  land  as  BLM  designates  them  for  these  uses.  Conservation 

and  recreational  management  classes  could  result  in  adverse  socioeconomic  impacts  to 
local  communities  if  such  actions  limit  or  restrict  access  and  use  of  these  lands.  Conversely, 
such  conservation  and  actions  could  result  in  beneficial  socioeconomic  impacts  by  enhancing 
local  communities  dependent  upon  environmental  resource  recreation  through  BLM  LUPA- 
related  conservation  and  recreational  designation  actions. 

IV. 23.3.3. 6 CEQA  Significance  Determination  for  Alternative  1 

CEQA  significance  determinations  are  presented  for  Impacts  SE-1,  SE-2,  and  SE-6.  As 
described  in  Section  IV.23. 1.2,  the  other  three  impacts  considered  in  this  chapter  are  evalu- 
ated only  under  NEPA. 

SE-1:  Induce  substantial  population  growth  in  an  area,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

Construction  and  operation  of  future  utility-scale  renewable  energy  (of  all  technology  types) 
and  transmission  projects  facilitated  and  streamlined  under  Alternative  1 will  bring  workers 
to  the  communities  serving  DFAs.  Alternative  1 may  reduce  the  amount  of  temporary  in- 
migration  by  reducing  the  amount  of  DFA  land  compared  with  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
While  these  activities  would  increase  the  population  in  the  area,  future  projects  facilitated 
and  streamlined  by  Alternative  1 would  not  increase  population  beyond  the  expected  growth 
I shown  in  Volume  III,  Table  HI. 23-1.  Where  temporary  worker  in-migration  would 
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significantly  increase  the  population  in  smaller  rural  desert  communities,  Mitigation 
Measures  SE-la  and  SE-lb,  as  identified  for  the  Preferred  Alternative,  would  be  required  to 
reduce  potential  adverse  impacts  from  worker  in-migration  at  a programmatic  level. 
Therefore,  this  impact  is  considered  less  than  significant  with  mitigation  incorporated. 

SE-2:  Displace  substantial  numbers  of  existing  housing  or  people,  necessitating  the 
construction  of  replacement  housing  elsewhere 

Displacement  of  Housing.  Conservation  actions  under  Alternative  1 are  assumed  not  to 
require  the  removal  or  displacement  of  any  housing.  Where  future  renewable  energy  proj- 
ects and  transmission  lines  may  require  the  removal  of  housing.  Alternative  1 may  reduce 
this  potential  impact  by  reducing  the  amount  of  DFA  land  when  compared  to  the  Preferred 
Alternative.  It  is  unlikely  facilitated  and  streamlined  renewable  energy  facilities  and  trans- 
mission infrastructure  under  Alternative  1 would  necessitate  construction  of  housing 
outside  of  regular  growth  occurring  inside  the  Plan  Area.  Therefore,  this  impact  is  less 
than  significant. 

Displacement  of  People.  Refer  to  the  analysis  presented  above  regarding  the  potential  for 
housing  displacement,  which  also  provides  the  analysis  for  displacement  of  people.  Based 
on  this  analysis,  the  impact  is  less  than  significant. 

SE-6:  Plan  effects  would  be  disproportionately  borne  by  minority  or  low-income  pop- 
ulations. For  CEQA,  Alternative  1 environmental  justice  impacts  are  considered  less  than 
significant  with  incorporation  of  Mitigation  Measure  SE-6a,  as  identified  for  the  Preferred 
Alternative.  Therefore,  this  impact  is  less  than  significant  with  mitigation  incorporated. 

IV.23.3.3.7  Comparison  of  Alternative  1 With  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  IV.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  1 with 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.23.3.3.7.1  Alternative  1 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

Potential  socioeconomic  impacts  of  Alternative  1 would  be  similar  to  those  of  the  Preferred 
Alternative.  Mitigation  Measures  SE-la  and  SE-lb,  as  identified  for  the  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive, would  be  required  to  reduce  potential  adverse  socioeconomic  impacts  of  Alternative  1. 
However,  due  to  a reduction  in  DFA  acreage  in  those  ecoregion  subareas.  Alternative  1 may 
slightly  decrease  worker  in-migration,  residential  relocation,  social  disruption  impacts,  and 
beneficial  economic  impacts  to  the  regional  and  local  communities  serving  the  West  Mojave 
and  Eastern  Slopes  and  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subareas. 
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Conservation  actions  of  Alternative  1 would  be  similar  or  identical  to  those  under  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative,  as  the  amount  and  locations  of  conservation  land  for  both  alternatives 
is  similar. 

The  affected  population  and  potential  for  disproportionate  acreage  of  Alternative  1 would 
be  similar  or  identical  to  that  provided  above  for  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Mitigation  Mea- 
sure SE-6a,  as  identified  for  the  Preferred  Alternative,  would  be  required  to  reduce  poten- 
tial adverse  environmental  justice  impacts  of  Alternative  1. 

Geographic  Distinctions 

As  discussed,  this  alternative  includes  a reduction  in  DFA  lands,  with  the  only  noticeable 
decreases  in  the  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes  and  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  eco- 
region  subareas.  Potential  socioeconomic  impacts  from  worker  in-migration  may  be 
slightly  reduced  within  these  ecoregion  subareas  when  compared  to  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.23. 33.7.2  Alternative  1 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  BLM  LUPA 

Potential  socioeconomic  and  environmental  justice  impacts  from  BLM  LUPA  actions  (those 
allowing  for  streamlining  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  projects)  under  Alterna- 
tive 1 would  be  slightly  less  compared  with  the  Preferred  Alternative  due  to  a decrease  in 
overall  DFA  acreage.  Additionally,  potential  socioeconomic  and  environmental  justice 
impacts  from  BLM  LUPA  actions  (those  allowing  for  Conservation  Designations  as  SRMAs, 
NLCS  lands,  ACECs,  or  wildlife  allocation)  under  Alternative  1 would  be  similar  compared 
with  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.23.3. 3.7.3  Alternative  1 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  NCCP 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  1 are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.23. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  Alternative  1 with  the 
Preferred  Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  for  the  Plan-wide  DRECP. 

IV.23. 3.3.7.4  Alternative  1 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

Conservation  actions  under  Alternative  1 for  the  GCP  could  adversely  impact  local  commu- 
nity socioeconomics  by  limiting  or  restricting  access  and  use  of  these  lands.  Conversely, 
conservation  actions  could  result  in  beneficial  socioeconomic  impacts  by  enhancing  local 
communities  dependent  upon  environmental  resource  recreation.  These  potential  impacts 
would  be  similar  or  identical  under  Alternative  1 compared  with  those  under  the  Preferred 
Alternative,  as  the  amount  and  locations  of  GCP  conservation  land  for  both  alternatives 
is  similar. 
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IV.23.3.4  Alternative  2 

IV.23. 3.4.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  2 

IV.23.3.4.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

Impact  SE-1:  Plan  components  may  induce  substantial  population  growth,  either 
directly  or  indirectly. 

Alternative  2 includes  2,475,329  acres  of  DFA  lands,  an  increase  compared  with  the 
2,027,693  acres  of  DFA  lands  of  the  Preferred  Alternative.  As  shown  in  Volume  II,  Figure 
II. 5-1  (Alternative  2),  the  increase  in  DFA  lands  occurs  somewhat  evenly  within  each  eco- 
region  subarea.  This  increase  in  overall  DFA  acreage  would  slightly  intensify  any  potential 
population  in-migration  and  increased  housing  demand  impacts  when  compared  with  the 
Preferred  Alternative  due  to  the  assumed  increase  in  overall  renewable  energy  projects 
and  related  transmission  facilitated  and  streamlined.  Mitigation  Measures  SE-la  and 
SE-lb,  as  identified  for  the  Preferred  Alternative,  would  be  required  to  reduce  potential 
adverse  impacts  from  short-term  worker  in-migration  for  Alternative  2. 

Impact  SE-2:  Plan  components  may  displace  substantial  numbers  of  people  or  existing 
housing,  necessitating  the  construction  of  replacement  housing  elsewhere. 

The  increase  in  DFA  lands  associated  with  Alternative  2 could  slightly  increase  the  poten- 
tial for  removal  of  existing  housing  units  as  future  projects  are  developed.  It  is  likely  some 
level  of  residential  purchases  would  be  required  for  the  amount  of  renewable  energy  proj- 
ects facilitated  and  streamlined  assumed  under  Alternative  2.  When  considering  the  num- 
bers of  available  housing  units  and  vacancy  rates  presented  in  Volume  III,  Table  III. 23-2,  it 
is  unlikely  that  any  residential  relocations  associated  with  development  of  renewable 
energy  facilities  and  necessary  transmission  interconnection  infrastructure  facilitated  and 
streamlined  under  Alternative  2 would  necessitate  construction  of  housing  outside  of 
regular  growth  occurring  inside  the  Plan  Area. 

Impact  SE-3:  Plan  components  may  affect  economic  development  and 
government  finance. 

The  increase  in  overall  DFA  acreage  of  Alternative  2 could  slightly  increase  any  potential 
economic  development  beneficial  impacts.  It  is  assumed  that  beneficial  impacts  from 
taxation  and  contribution  to  government  revenue  would  increase  with  Alternative  2 due  to 
the  intensification  in  associated  development  within  the  overall  DFA  acreage.  This  increase 
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in  DFA  lands  occurs  somewhat  evenly  within  each  ecoregion  subarea.  While  at  a somewhat 
increased  level,  direct  and  indirect  economic  stimulus  and  revenue  from  development  of 
future  renewable  energy  and  transmission  infrastructure  facilities  within  the  Alternative  2 
DFAs  would  be  similar  to  those  discussed  in  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  Section  IV.23.3.2.1. 

Impact  SE-4:  Plan  components  may  generate  social  change  and  social  disruption. 

The  increase  in  overall  DFA  acreage  associated  with  Alternative  2 could  slightly  increase 
potential  social  change  and  disruption  impacts  from  construction  worker  in-migration. 

This  increase  would  spread  evenly  across  the  communities  serving  the  ecoregion  subareas. 
However,  overall  potential  social  change  and  disruption  impacts  for  Alternative  2 would  be 
similar  or  identical  to  those  discussed  in  Section  IV.23.3.2.1  for  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
Mitigation  Measures  SE-la  and  SE-lb,  as  identified  for  the  Preferred  Alternative,  would  be 
required  to  reduce  potential  adverse  impacts  from  social  change  and  disruption  associated 
with  worker  in-migration  from  Alternative  2. 

Impact  SE-5:  Plan  components  may  affect  property  values. 

The  increase  in  overall  DFA  acreage  associated  with  Alternative  2 could  slightly  increase 
the  potential  for  perceived  property  value  impacts.  This  increase  would  be  spread  evenly 
across  the  communities  serving  the  ecoregion  subareas,  from  a programmatic  perspective 
and  identical  to  that  presented  in  Section  IV.23.3.2.1  for  the  Preferred  Alternative,  potential 
property  value  impacts  from  development  of  future  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
infrastructure  facilities  within  the  Alternative  2 DFAs  are  speculative  at  this  time  and 
require  analysis  during  individual  project  reviews. 

Impact  SE-6:  Plan  effects  would  be  disproportionately  borne  by  minority  or 
low-income  populations. 

Although  Alternative  2 results  in  an  increase  in  DFA  acreage,  when  the  proposed  DFA  des- 
ignations of  Alternative  2 are  compared  with  the  locations  of  census  tracts  containing 
greater  than  50%  minority  and  identified  low-income  populations  [refer  to  Appendix 
R2.23,  Figures  R2.23-9  and  R2. 23-11),  the  affected  population  and  potential  for  dispropor- 
tionate acreage  of  Alternative  2 would  be  similar  to  that  provided  for  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native. Mitigation  Measure  SE-6a,  as  identified  for  the  Preferred  Alternative,  would  be 
required  to  reduce  potential  adverse  environmental  justice  impacts  from  Alternative  2. 

Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

“Study  Area  Lands"  refers  to  three  categories  of  lands  shown  on  alternative  maps:  Future 
Assessment  Areas  [FAAs],  Special  Analysis  Areas  (SAAs)  and  DRECP  Variance  Lands. 
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Future  Assessment  Areas  (FAAs).  Lands  within  FAAs  are  neither  reserve  lands  nor  DFAs; 
they  are  simply  areas  that  are  deferred  for  future  assessment.  The  future  assessment  will 
determine  their  suitability  for  renewable  energy  development  or  for  ecological  conserva- 
tion. If  renewable  energy  development  occurs  on  FAA  lands,  a Land  Use  Plan  Amendment 
would  not  be  required.  FAAs  for  each  alternative  are  included  and  located  as  shown  in 
Table  IV.1-2  and  Figure  II. 5-1  in  Volume  II.  The  FAAs  represent  areas  where  renewable 
energy  development  or  inclusion  to  the  reserve  design  could  be  implemented  through  an 
amendment  to  the  DRECP  but  additional  assessment  would  be  needed. 

Because  most  of  the  FAAs  are  presented  as  “undesignated  areas"  in  the  action  alternatives, 
there  would  be  no  difference  between  the  FAAs  in  the  Preferred  Alternative  except  that 
renewable  development  in  an  FAA  would  not  require  a BLM  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment. 
Therefore  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  loca- 
tion were  left  undesignated.  Development  of  the  FAAs  with  renewable  energy  projects 
could  result  in  similar  impact  to  socioeconomics  and  environmental  justice  as  those 
described  for  above  development  of  DFAs.  The  implementation  of  mitigation  similar  to  Mit- 
igation Measures  SE-la,  SE-lb,  and  SE-6a  would  ensure  such  development  conduct  socio- 
economic and  environmental  justice  analyses.  Development  of  FAAs  as  conservation  would 
be  similar  to  that  described  below  for  Reserve  Design  Lands. 

Special  Analysis  Areas.  Designating  the  SAAs  as  development  would  result  in  impacts 
similar  to  those  identified  for  the  DFAs  for  the  Plan-wide  Impacts.  As  discussed  above,  for 
development  of  these  lands  similar  to  that  of  DFAs,  the  implementation  of  mitigation  simi- 
lar to  Mitigation  Measures  SE-la,  SE-lb,  and  SE-6a  would  ensure  such  development  con- 
duct socioeconomic  and  environmental  justice  analyses  and  reduce  any  potential  impacts. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

The  implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well 
as  the  development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other 
lands.  The  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development  covered  by  the  Plan  would  be 
lessened  in  several  ways.  First,  the  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alternative,  including 
specific  biological  reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  Also,  the  implemen- 
tation of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations,  and  standards  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  proj- 
ect development.  If  significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  implementation  of  CMAs  and 
compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  then  specific  mitigation  measures  are  rec- 
ommended in  this  section. 
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Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  2 (presented  in  Volume  11,  Section  11.3.2.3) 
defines  specific  actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation 
strategy  includes  a definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  the  Preferred 
Alternative.  While  the  CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM  lands  only,  this  analysis  assumes  that 
all  CMAs  would  be  applied  also  to  nonfederal  lands. 

The  applicability  and  analysis  of  CMAs  for  Alternative  2 with  respect  to  socioeconomics  and 
environmental  justice  is  the  same  as  that  described  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  Sec- 
tion IV.23.3.2.1. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  111.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized 
for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.23.3.1.1.1. 

Applicable  laws  and  regulations  for  Alternative  2 are  the  same  as  those  described  under 
the  Preferred  Alternative  in  Section  IV.23.3.2.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  mitigation  measures 
will  be  applied  to  further  reduce  some  of  the  DRECP's  adverse  impacts. 

Applicable  mitigation  measures  for  Alternative  2 are  the  same  as  those  described  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative  in  Section  IV.23.3.2.1. 

IV.23.3.4.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design 

Reserve  Design  Lands  for  Alternative  2 would  be  slightly  reduced  to  15,323,675  acres  com- 
pared with  15,514,529  acres  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Because  this  change  in 
Reserve  Design  Land  acreage  is  considered  minimal,  potential  adverse  and  beneficial  socio- 
economic impacts  would  be  similar  to  those  discussed  in  Section  IV.23.3.2.1  for  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative. 

Although  Alternative  2 results  in  a reduction  in  conservation  acreage,  when  the  proposed 
Conservation  Designations  of  Alternative  2 are  compared  with  the  locations  of  census 
tracts  containing  greater  than  50%  minority  and  identified  low-income  populations  (refer 
to  Appendix  R2.23,  Figures  R2. 23-10  and  R2. 23-12),  the  affected  population  and  potential 
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for  disproportionate  acreage  of  Alternative  2 would  be  similar  to  that  provided  for  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative.  No  adverse  environmental  justice  impacts  from  planned  conservation 
are  expected  from  Alternative  2. 

IV.23.3.4.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  LUPA  on  BLM  Land:  Alternative  2 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA  and  the  impacts 
of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.23.3.4.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

Similar  to  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the  primary  potential  socioeconomics  impacts  from 
BLM  LUPA  actions  in  the  Alternative  2 DFAs  would  be  adverse  impacts  from  limited  or 
restricted  access  and  use  of  BLM  lands,  which  could  both  adversely  and  beneficially  affect 
local  economies  and  populations  (see  the  analysis  in  Section  IV.23. 3. 2. 2).  The  increase  in 
overall  DFA  acreage  associated  with  Alternative  2 could  slightly  increase  any  potential 
impacts  as  increased  acreage  of  BLM-administered  land  could  be  designated  for  renewable 
energy  facility  and  transmission  development  under  LUPA  actions.  Overall,  the  types  of 
potential  socioeconomic  and  environmental  justice  analysis  impacts  associated  with  BLM 
LUPA  actions  for  Alternative  2 DFAs  would  be  similar,  but  possibly  increased,  compared 
with  those  provided  in  Section  IV.23. 3. 2. 2 for  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.23.3.4.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

BLM  LUPA  designations  for  conservation  lands  (NLCS  lands,  ACECs,  and  wildlife  alloca- 
tions] and  as  SRMAs  for  Alternative  2 would  only  slightly  increase  to  6,310,612  acres  com- 
pared with  6,193,606  acres  of  these  LUPA  land  designations  in  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
Therefore,  the  types  of  potential  socioeconomic  and  environmental  justice  analysis  impacts 
associated  with  BLM  LUPA  land  designations  would  be  similar  or  identical  to  those  dis- 
cussed in  Section  IV.23. 3. 2. 2 for  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.23.3.4.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  2 

The  analysis  of  Covered  Activities  under  the  NCCP  is  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of 
the  interagency  alternatives.  Reserve  design  features  and  other  conservation  actions  under 
the  NCCP  alternatives  represent  more  detailed  categories  of  the  reserve  design  under  the 
interagency  Plan-wide  alternatives.  These  NCCP  differences  in  reserve  design  features  do 
not  affect  nonbiological  resources  analyzed  in  this  document.  The  analysis  of  reserve 
design  and  CMAs  under  the  NCCP  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of  the 
interagency  alternatives,  as  described  in  Section  IV.23. 3. 4.1,  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Imple- 
menting the  DRECP:  Alternative  2. 
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IV.233.4.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  2 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.23.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only. 

IV.23.3.4.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.23.3.4.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  on  socioeconomics  and  environmental 
justice  would  be  the  same  under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  as  described  for  the  No 
Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.23.3.1.5. 

IV.23.3.4.5.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Potential  socioeconomic  and  environmental  justice  impacts  from  BLM  LUPA  actions  Outside 
the  Plan  Area  under  Alternative  2 would  be  similar  or  identical  to  those  discussed  in  Sec- 
tion IV.23. 3.4.2. 2.  As  discussed,  the  primary  impact  of  these  actions  would  be  to  limit  future 
use  of  and  access  to  this  land  as  BLM  designates  lands  for  these  uses.  Conservation  and  rec- 
reational management  classes  could  result  in  adverse  socioeconomic  impacts  to  local  com- 
munities if  such  actions  limit  or  restrict  access  and  use  of  these  lands.  Conversely,  such  con- 
servation and  actions  could  result  in  beneficial  socioeconomic  impacts  by  enhancing  local 
communities  dependent  upon  environmental  resource  recreation,  which  is  based  on  BLM 
LUPA-related  conservation  and  recreational  designation  actions. 

IV.23.3.4. 6 CEQA  Significance  Determination  for  Alternative  2 

CEQA  significance  determinations  are  presented  for  Impacts  SE-1,  SE-2,  and  SE-6.  As 
described  in  Section  IV.23. 1.2,  the  other  three  impacts  considered  in  this  chapter  are  evalu- 
ated only  under  NEPA. 

SE-1:  Induce  substantial  population  growth  in  an  area,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

Construction  and  operation  of  future  utility-scale  renewable  energy  [of  all  technology 
types]  and  transmission  projects  facilitated  and  streamlined  under  Alternative  2 will  bring 
workers  to  the  communities  serving  DFAs.  Alternative  2 may  increase  the  amount  of  tem- 
porary in-migration  by  increasing  the  amount  of  DFA  land  when  compared  with  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative.  While  these  activities  would  increase  the  population  in  the  area,  future 
projects  facilitated  and  streamlined  under  Alternative  2 would  not  increase  the  population 
beyond  the  expected  growth  shown  in  Volume  III,  Table  111.23-1.  Where  temporary  worker 
in-migration  would  significantly  increase  population  in  smaller  rural  desert  communities. 
Mitigation  Measures  SE-la  and  SE-lb,  as  identified  for  the  Preferred  Alternative,  would  be 
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required  to  minimize  this  potential  impact  at  a programmatic  level.  Therefore,  this  impact 
is  considered  less  than  significant  with  mitigation  incorporated. 

SE-2:  Displace  substantial  numbers  of  existing  bousing  or  people,  necessitating  tbe 
construction  of  replacement  housing  elsewhere. 

Displacement  of  Housing.  Conservation  actions  under  Alternative  2 are  assumed  not  to 
require  the  removal  or  displacement  of  any  housing.  Where  future  renewable  energy  proj- 
ects and  transmission  lines  may  require  the  removal  of  housing,  Alternative  2 may  increase 
this  potential  impact  by  increasing  the  amount  of  DFA  land  compared  with  the  Preferred 
Alternative.  It  is  unlikely  facilitated  and  streamlined  renewable  energy  facilities  and  neces- 
sary transmission  infrastructure  under  Alternative  2 would  necessitate  construction  of 
housing  outside  of  regular  growth  occurring  inside  the  Plan  Area.  Therefore,  this  impact  is 
less  than  significant. 

Displacement  of  People.  Refer  to  the  analysis  presented  above  regarding  the  potential  for 
housing  displacement,  which  also  provides  the  analysis  for  displacement  of  people.  Based 
on  this  analysis,  the  impact  is  less  than  significant. 

SE-6:  Plan  effects  would  be  disproportionately  borne  by  minority  or  low-income  pop- 
ulations. For  CEQA,  Alternative  2 environmental  justice  impacts  are  considered  less  than 
significant  with  incorporation  of  Mitigation  Measure  SE-6a,  as  identified  for  the  Preferred 
Alternative.  Therefore,  this  impact  is  less  than  significant  with  mitigation  incorporated. 

l\/. 23.3.4.7  Comparison  of  Alternative  2 With  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  1V.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  2 with 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.23. 3.4.7.1  Alternative  2 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

Potential  socioeconomic  impacts  of  Alternative  2 would  be  similar  to  those  of  the  Preferred 
Alternative.  Mitigation  Measures  SE-la  and  SE-lb,  as  identified  for  the  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive, would  be  required  to  reduce  potential  adverse  socioeconomic  impacts  associated  with 
Alternative  2.  However,  due  to  a uniform  increase  in  DFA  acreage  throughout  the  Plan 
Area,  Alternative  2 may  slightly  increase  potential  adverse  worker  in-migration,  residential 
relocation,  social  disruption  impacts,  and  beneficial  economic  impacts  to  the  regional  and 
local  communities  serving  DFAs 

Conservation  actions  of  Alternative  2 could  adversely  impact  local  community  socioeco- 
nomics by  limiting  or  restricting  access  and  use  of  these  lands.  Conversely,  conservation 
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actions  could  result  in  beneficial  socioeconomic  impacts  by  enhancing  local  communities 
dependent  upon  environmental  resource  recreation.  These  potential  impacts  would  be 
similar  or  identical  under  Alternative  2 compared  with  those  under  the  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive, as  the  amount  and  locations  of  conservation  land  for  both  alternatives  is  similar. 

The  affected  population  and  potential  for  disproportionate  acreage  of  Alternative  2 would 
be  similar  or  identical  to  that  provided  above  for  the  Preferred  Alternative.  The  implemen- 
tation of  Mitigation  Measure  SE-6a,  as  identified  for  the  Preferred  Alternative,  would  be 
required  to  reduce  potential  adverse  environmental  justice  impacts  from  Alternative  2. 

Geographic  Distinctions 

As  discussed,  this  alternative  includes  an  increase  in  DFA  lands  that  occurs  somewhat 
evenly  within  each  ecoregion  subarea.  Potential  socioeconomic  impacts  from  worker  in- 
migration  would  not  have  a noticeable  change  within  these  ecoregion  subareas  when  com- 
pared to  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.23.3.4.7.2  Alternative  2 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  BLM  LUPA 

Potential  socioeconomic  and  environmental  justice  impacts  from  BLM  LUPA  actions  [those 
allowing  for  streamlining  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  projects]  under  Alterna- 
tive 2 would  be  slightly  increased  compared  with  the  Preferred  Alternative  due  to  an 
increase  in  overall  DFA  acreage.  Additionally,  due  to  a slight  increase  in  overall  acreage  of 
these  LUPA  actions,  potential  socioeconomic  and  environmental  justice  impacts  from  BLM 
LUPA  actions  [those  allowing  for  designations  as  NLCS  lands,  ACECs,  and  wildlife  alloca- 
tions, or  SRMAs]  under  Alternative  2 would  also  be  slightly  increased  compared  with  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.23. 3.4.7.3  Alternative  2 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  NCCP 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  2 are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.23. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  Alternative  2 with  the 
Preferred  Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  for  the  Plan-wide  DRECP. 

IV.23.3.4.7.4  Alternative  2 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

Conservation  actions  under  Alternative  2 for  the  GCP  could  adversely  impact  local  commu- 
nity socioeconomics  by  limiting  or  restricting  access  and  use  of  these  lands.  Conversely, 
conservation  actions  could  result  in  beneficial  socioeconomic  impacts  by  enhancing  local 
communities  dependent  upon  environmental  resource  recreation.  These  potential  impacts 
would  be  similar  or  identical  under  Alternative  2 compared  with  those  of  the  Preferred 
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Alternative,  as  the  amount  and  locations  of  GCP  conservation  land  for  both  alternatives 
is  similar. 

IV.23.3.5  Alternative  3 

IV.23.3.5.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  3 

IV.23.3.5.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

Impact  SE-1:  Plan  components  may  induce  substantial  population  growth,  either 
directly  or  indirectly. 

Alternative  3 includes  1,407,534  acres  of  DFA  lands,  a significant  decrease  compared  with 
the  2,027,693  acres  of  DFA  lands  in  the  Preferred  Alternative.  As  shown  in  Figure  II. 6-1 
[Alternative  3],  the  reduction  in  DFA  lands  occurs  somewhat  evenly  within  each  ecoregion 
subarea,  with  noticeable  decreases  within  the  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes  and  the 
Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subareas  due  to  a reduction  of  DFAs  near  proximate 
regional  and  local  study  area  communities  within  these  ecoregion  subareas.  This  reduction 
in  overall  DFA  acreage  could  reduce  any  potential  population  in-migration  and  housing 
demand  impacts  compared  with  the  Preferred  Alternative  due  to  the  assumed  reduction  in 
overall  renewable  energy  project  and  related  transmission  facilitated  and  streamlined. 
However,  Mitigation  Measures  SE-la  and  SE-lb,  as  identified  for  the  Preferred  Alternative, 
would  be  required  to  reduce  potential  adverse  impacts  from  short-term  worker  in- 
migration  for  Alternative  3. 

Impact  SE-2:  Plan  components  may  displace  substantial  numbers  of  people  or  existing 
housing,  necessitating  the  construction  of  replacement  housing  elsewhere. 

The  reduction  in  DFA  lands  associated  with  Alternative  3 could  reduce  the  potential  for 
removal  of  existing  housing  units  located  within  Alternative  3 DFAs  as  future  projects  are 
developed.  This  reduction  would  be  most  noticeable  within  the  West  Mojave  and  Eastern 
Slopes  and  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subareas  due  to  the  reduction  in  DFA 
acreage  in  these  ecoregion  subareas.  However,  it  is  likely  some  level  of  residential  pur- 
chases would  be  required  for  the  amount  of  renewable  development  facilitated  and  stream- 
lined assumed  under  Alternative  3.  When  considering  the  numbers  of  available  housing 
units  and  vacancy  rates  presented  in  Volume  III,  Table  III. 23-2,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  resi- 
dential relocations  associated  with  development  of  renewable  energy  facilities  and  trans- 
mission infrastructure  facilitated  and  streamlined  under  Alternative  3 would  necessitate 
construction  of  housing  outside  of  regular  growth  occurring  inside  the  Plan  Area. 
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Impact  SE-3:  Plan  components  may  affect  economic  development  and 
government  finance. 

The  reduction  in  overall  DFA  acreage  associated  with  Alternative  3 could  slightly  reduce 
any  potential  economic  development  beneficial  impacts.  It  is  assumed  that  beneficial 
impacts  from  taxation  and  contribution  to  government  revenue  would  decrease  with  Alter- 
native 3 due  to  a reduction  in  overall  DFA  acreage  and  associated  development.  While 
somewhat  evenly  distributed  within  the  Plan  Area,  any  reduction  would  likely  occur  in  the 
regional  and  local  communities  serving  the  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes  and  the  Impe- 
rial Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subareas  due  to  the  reduction  in  DFA  lands  within  these  eco- 
region  subareas.  While  reduced,  direct  and  indirect  economic  stimulus  and  revenue  from 
development  of  future  renewable  energy  and  transmission  infrastructure  facilities  within 
the  Alternative  3 DFAs  would  be  similar  to  those  discussed  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  in 
Section  IV.23.3.2.1. 

Impact  SE-4:  Plan  components  may  generate  social  change  and  social  disruption. 

The  reduction  in  overall  DFA  acreage  associated  with  Alternative  3 could  reduce  potential 
social  change  and  disruption  impacts  from  construction  worker  in-migration.  This  reduc- 
tion would  be  focused  within  the  communities  serving  the  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes 
and  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subareas  due  to  the  significant  reduction  in  DFA 
lands  within  these  ecoregion  subareas.  However,  overall  potential  social  change  and  dis- 
ruption impacts  for  Alternative  3 would  be  similar  or  identical  to  those  discussed  in  Section 
IV.23.3.2.1  for  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Mitigation  Measures  SE-la  and  SE-lb,  as  identi- 
fied for  the  Preferred  Alternative,  would  be  required  to  reduce  potential  adverse  impacts 
from  social  change  and  disruption  associated  with  worker  in-migration  from  Alternative  3. 

Impact  SE-5:  Plan  components  may  affect  property  values. 

The  reduction  in  overall  DFA  acreage  associated  with  Alternative  3 could  slightly  reduce 
the  potential  for  perceived  property  value  impacts.  This  reduction  would  be  focused  within 
the  communities  serving  the  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes  and  the  Imperial  Borrego 
Valley  ecoregion  subareas  due  to  the  significant  reduction  in  DFA  lands  within  these  eco- 
region subareas,  from  a programmatic  perspective  and  identical  to  that  presented  in  Sec- 
tion IV.23.3.2.1  for  the  Preferred  Alternative,  potential  property  value  impacts  from  devel- 
opment of  future  renewable  energy  and  transmission  infrastructure  facilities  within  the 
Alternative  3 DFAs  are  speculative  at  this  time  and  require  future  analysis  during  individ- 
ual project  reviews. 
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Impact  SE-6:  Plan  effects  would  be  disproportionately  borne  by  minority  or 
low-income  populations. 

Although  Alternative  3 results  in  a decrease  in  DFA  acreage,  when  the  proposed  DFA  desig- 
nations of  Alternative  3 are  compared  with  the  locations  of  census  tracts  containing  greater 
than  50%  minority  and  identified  low-income  populations  (refer  to  Appendix  R2.23, 

Figures  R2. 23-13  and  R2. 23-15],  the  affected  population  and  potential  for  disproportionate 
acreage  of  Alternative  3 would  be  similar  to  that  provided  for  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
Mitigation  Measure  SE-6a,  as  identified  for  the  Preferred  Alternative,  would  be  required  to 
reduce  potential  adverse  environmental  justice  impacts  from  Alternative  3. 

Impacts  in  Study  Area  Lands 

"Study  Area  Lands"  refers  to  three  categories  of  lands  shown  on  alternative  maps:  Future 
Assessment  Areas  (FAAs),  Special  Analysis  Areas  (SAAs)  and  DRECP  Variance  Lands. 

Future  Assessment  Areas  (FAAs).  Lands  within  FAAs  are  neither  reserve  lands  nor  DFAs; 
they  are  simply  areas  that  are  deferred  for  future  assessment.  The  future  assessment  will 
determine  their  suitability  for  renewable  energy  development  or  for  ecological  conserva- 
tion. If  renewable  energy  development  occurs  on  FAA  lands,  a Land  Use  Plan  Amendment 
would  not  be  required.  FAAs  for  each  alternative  are  included  and  located  as  shown  in 
Table  IV.1-2  and  Figure  II. 6-1  in  Volume  II.  The  FAAs  represent  areas  where  renewable 
energy  development  or  inclusion  to  the  reserve  design  could  be  implemented  through  an 
amendment  to  the  DRECP  but  additional  assessment  would  be  needed. 

Because  most  of  the  FAAs  are  presented  as  "undesignated  areas"  in  the  action  alternatives, 
there  would  be  no  difference  between  the  FAAs  in  the  Preferred  Alternative  except  that 
renewable  development  in  an  FAA  would  not  require  a BLM  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment. 
Therefore  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  loca- 
tion were  left  undesignated.  Development  of  the  FAAs  with  renewable  energy  projects 
could  result  in  similar  impact  to  socioeconomics  and  environmental  justice  as  those 
described  for  above  development  of  DFAs.  The  implementation  of  mitigation  similar  to  Mit- 
igation Measures  SE-la,  SE-lb,  and  SE-6a  would  ensure  such  development  conduct  socio- 
economic and  environmental  justice  analyses.  Development  of  FAAs  as  conservation  would 
be  similar  to  that  described  below  for  Reserve  Design  Lands. 

Special  Analysis  Areas.  Designating  the  SAAs  as  conservation  would  have  no  impact  to 
this  resource.  Impacts  would  be  the  same  as  those  explained  for  the  Plan-wide  reserve 
design  in  Section  IV.23. 3. 3. 1.2  "Impacts  of  the  Reserve  Design." 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  as  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  EIR/EIS  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered 
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Activities  could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  Plan  amendment. 
However,  development  of  renewable  energy  on  Variance  Lands  would  not  require  a BLM 
Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat 
simpler  than  if  the  location  were  left  undesignated. 

As  discussed  above,  for  development  of  these  lands  similar  to  that  of  DFAs,  the  implemen- 
tation of  mitigation  similar  to  Mitigation  Measures  SE-la,  SE-lb,  and  SE-6a  would  ensure 
such  development  conduct  socioeconomic  and  environmental  justice  analyses  and  reduce 
any  potential  impacts.  The  development  of  the  DRECP  Variance  Lands  as  conservation 
would  result  in  impacts  to  socioeconomics  and  environmental  justice  similar  to  those 
described  for  below  for  Reserve  Design  Lands. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  as  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  EIR/EIS  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered 
Activities  could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  Plan  amendment. 
However,  development  of  renewable  energy  on  Variance  Lands  would  not  require  a BLM 
Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat 
simpler  than  if  the  location  were  left  undesignated. 

As  discussed  above,  for  development  of  these  lands  similar  to  that  of  DFAs,  the  implemen- 
tation of  mitigation  similar  to  Mitigation  Measures  SE-la,  SE-lb,  and  SE-6a  would  ensure 
such  development  conduct  socioeconomic  and  environmental  justice  analyses  and  reduce 
any  potential  impacts.  The  development  of  the  DRECP  Variance  Lands  as  conservation 
would  result  in  impacts  to  socioeconomics  and  environmental  justice  similar  to  those 
described  in  Section  IV.23. 3. 5. 1.2,  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

The  implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well 
as  the  development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other 
lands.  The  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development  covered  by  the  Plan  would  be 
lessened  in  several  ways.  First,  the  Plan  incorporates  Conservation  and  Management 
Actions  [CMAs]  for  each  alternative,  including  specific  biological  reserve  design  compo- 
nents and  LUPA  components.  Also,  the  implementation  of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations, 
and  standards  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  project  development.  If  significant  impacts 
would  still  result  after  implementation  of  CMAs  and  compliance  with  applicable  laws  and 
regulations,  then  specific  mitigation  measures  are  recommended  in  this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  3 [presented  in  Volume  II,  Section  II. 3. 2. 3) 
defines  specific  actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation 
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strategy  includes  a definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  the  Preferred 
Alternative.  While  the  CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM  lands  only,  this  analysis  assumes  that 
all  CMAs  would  be  applied  also  to  nonfederal  lands. 

The  applicability  and  analysis  of  CMAs  for  Alternative  3 with  respect  to  socioeconomics  and 
environmental  justice  is  the  same  as  that  described  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in 
Section  IV.23.3.2.1. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  111.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized 
for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.23.3.1.1.1. 

Applicable  laws  and  regulations  for  Alternative  3 are  the  same  as  those  described  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative  in  Section  IV.23.3.2.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  mitigation  measures 
will  be  applied  to  further  reduce  some  of  the  DRECP's  adverse  impacts. 

Applicable  mitigation  measures  for  Alternative  3 are  the  same  as  those  described  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative  in  Section  IV.23.3.2.1. 

IV.23.3.5.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design 

Reserve  Design  Lands  for  Alternative  3 would  be  increased  to  15,818,882  acres  compared 
with  15,514,529  acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  in  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Because  this 
change  in  Reserve  Design  Land  acreage  would  be  minimal,  potential  adverse  and  beneficial 
socioeconomic  impacts  would  be  similar  to  those  discussed  in  Section  lV.23.3.2.1for  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

Although  Alternative  3 results  in  an  increase  in  conservation  acreage,  when  the  proposed 
Conservation  Designations  of  Alternative  3 are  compared  with  the  locations  of  census 
tracts  containing  greater  than  50%  minority  and  identified  low-income  populations  (refer 
to  Appendix  R2.23,  Figures  R2. 23-14  and  R2. 23-16],  the  affected  population  and  potential 
for  disproportionate  acreage  of  Alternative  3 would  be  similar  to  that  provided  for  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative.  No  adverse  environmental  justice  impacts  from  planned  conservation 
are  expected  from  Alternative  3. 
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IV. 23.3.5.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  LUPA  on  BLM  Land:  Alternative  3 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA;  the  streamlined  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA  and  the  impacts 
of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.23.3. 5.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

Similar  to  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the  primary  potential  socioeconomics  impacts  from 
BLM  LUPA  actions  in  the  Alternative  3 DFAs  would  be  potential  adverse  impacts  from  lim- 
ited or  restricted  access  and  use  of  BLM  lands,  which  could  both  adversely  and  beneficially 
affect  local  economies  and  populations  (see  the  analysis  in  Section  IV.23.3.2.2  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative].  However,  the  reduction  in  overall  DFA  acreage  associated  with 
Alternative  3 could  slightly  reduce  any  potential  impacts  as  reduced  acreage  of  BLM- 
administered  land  could  be  designated  for  renewable  energy  development  facilitated  and 
streamlined  under  LUPA  actions.  Overall,  the  types  of  potential  socioeconomic  and  envi- 
ronmental justice  analysis  impacts  associated  with  BLM  LUPA  actions  for  Alternative  3 
DFAs  would  be  similar  to,  but  possibly  less  than,  those  provided  in  Section  IV.23.3.2.2  for 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.23.3.5.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

BLM  LUPA  land  designations  for  conservation  (NLCS  lands,  ACECs,  and  wildlife  allocations) 
or  as  SRMAs  associated  with  Alternative  3 would  be  slightly  increased  to  6,346,620  acres 
compared  with  6,193,606  acres  of  these  LUPA  land  designations  associated  with  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative.  However,  the  types  of  potential  socioeconomic  and  environmental 
justice  analysis  impacts  associated  with  BLM  LUPA  land  designations  would  be  similar  or 
identical  to  those  discussed  in  Section  IV.23.3.2.2  for  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.23.3.5.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  3 

The  analysis  of  Covered  Activities  under  the  NCCP  is  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of 
the  interagency  alternatives.  Reserve  design  features  and  other  conservation  actions  under 
the  NCCP  alternatives  represent  more  detailed  categories  of  the  reserve  design  under  the 
interagency  Plan-wide  alternatives.  These  NCCP  differences  in  reserve  design  features  do 
not  affect  nonbiological  resources  analyzed  in  this  document.  The  analysis  of  reserve 
design  and  CMAs  under  the  NCCP  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of  the 
interagency  alternatives,  as  described  in  Section  IV.23. 3. 5.1,  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Imple- 
menting the  DRECP:  Alternative  3. 
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IV.23.3.5.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  3 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  3 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.23.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only. 

IV.23.3.5.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.23.3.5.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  on  socioeconomics  and  environmental 
justice  would  be  the  same  under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  as  described  for  the  No 
Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.23.3.1.5. 

IV.23.3.5.5.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Potential  socioeconomic  and  environmental  justice  impacts  from  BLM  LUPA  actions 
Outside  the  Plan  Area  under  Alternative  3 would  be  similar  or  identical  to  those  discussed 
in  Section  IV.23.3.5.2.2.  As  discussed,  the  primary  impact  of  these  actions  would  be  to  limit 
future  use  of  and  access  to  this  land  as  BLM  designates  lands  for  these  uses.  Conservation 
and  recreational  management  classes  could  result  in  adverse  socioeconomic  impacts  to 
local  communities  if  such  actions  limit  or  restrict  access  and  use  of  these  lands.  Conversely, 
such  conservation  and  actions  could  result  in  beneficial  socioeconomic  impacts  by  enhancing 
local  communities  dependent  upon  environmental  resource  recreation,  which  is  based  on 
BLM  LUPA-related  conservation  and  recreational  designation  actions. 

IV. 23. 3.5. 6 CEQA  Significance  Determination  for  Alternative  3 

CEQA  significance  determinations  are  presented  for  Impacts  SE-1,  SE-2,  and  SE-6.  As 
described  in  Section  IV.23.1.2,  the  other  three  impacts  considered  in  this  chapter  are  evalu- 
ated only  under  NEPA. 

SE-1:  Induce  substantial  population  growth  in  an  area,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

Construction  and  operation  of  future  utility-scale  renewable  energy  [of  all  technology 
types)  and  transmission  projects  facilitated  and  streamlined  under  Alternative  3 will  bring 
workers  to  the  communities  serving  DFAs.  Alternative  3 may  reduce  the  amount  of  tempo- 
rary in-migration  by  reducing  the  amount  of  DFA  land  compared  with  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native. While  these  activities  would  increase  the  population  in  the  area,  future  projects 
facilitated  and  streamlined  under  Alternative  3 would  not  increase  population  beyond  the 
expected  growth  shown  in  Volume  111,  Table  111.23-1.  Where  temporary  worker  in- 
migration  would  significantly  increase  population  in  smaller  rural  desert  communities. 
Mitigation  Measures  SE-la  and  SE-lb,  as  identified  for  the  Preferred  Alternative,  would  be 
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required  to  minimize  this  potential  impact  at  a programmatic  level.  Therefore,  this  impact 
is  less  than  significant  with  mitigation  incorporated. 

SE-2:  Displace  substantial  numbers  of  existing  housing  or  people,  necessitating  the 
construction  of  replacement  housing  elsewhere. 

Displacement  of  Housing.  Conservation  actions  under  Alternative  3 are  assumed  not  to 
require  the  removal  or  displacement  of  any  housing.  Where  future  renewable  energy  proj- 
ects and  transmission  lines  may  require  the  removal  of  housing,  Alternative  3 may  reduce 
this  potential  impact  by  reducing  the  amount  of  DFA  land  when  compared  to  the  Preferred 
Alternative.  It  is  unlikely  facilitated  and  streamlined  renewable  energy  facilities  and  trans- 
mission infrastructure  under  Alternative  3 would  necessitate  construction  of  housing 
outside  of  regular  growth  occurring  inside  the  Plan  Area.  Therefore,  this  impact  is  less 
than  significant. 

Displacement  of  People.  Refer  to  the  analysis  presented  above  regarding  the  potential  for 
housing  displacement,  which  also  provides  the  analysis  for  displacement  of  people.  Based 
on  this  analysis,  the  impact  is  less  than  significant. 

SE-6:  Plan  effects  would  be  disproportionately  borne  by  minority  or  low-income  pop- 
ulations. For  CEQA,  Mitigation  Measure  SE-6a,  as  identified  for  the  Preferred  Alternative, 
would  be  required  to  reduce  potential  adverse  environmental  justice  impacts  from  Alterna- 
tive 3.  Therefore,  this  impact  is  less  than  significant  with  mitigation  incorporated. 

IV.23.3.5.7  Comparison  of  Alternative  3 With  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  1V.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  3 with 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.23.3.5.7.1  Alternative  3 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

Potential  socioeconomic  impacts  of  Alternative  3 would  be  similar  to  those  of  the  Preferred 
Alternative.  Mitigation  Measures  SE-la  and  SE-lb,  as  identified  for  the  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive, would  be  required  to  reduce  potential  adverse  socioeconomic  impacts  from  Alterna- 
tive 3,  However,  due  to  a reduction  in  DFA  acreage  in  those  ecoregion  subareas.  Alternative 
3 may  slightly  decrease  potential  adverse  worker  in-migration,  residential  relocation, 
social  disruption  impacts,  and  beneficial  economic  impacts  to  the  regional  and  local  com- 
munities serving  the  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes  and  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley 
ecoregion  subareas. 
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Conservation  actions  of  Alternative  3 could  adversely  impact  local  community  socioeco- 
nomics by  limiting  or  restricting  access  and  use  of  these  lands.  Conversely,  conservation 
actions  could  result  in  beneficial  socioeconomic  impacts  by  enhancing  local  communities 
dependent  upon  environmental  resource  recreation.  These  potential  impacts  would  be 
similar  or  identical  under  Alternative  3 compared  with  those  under  the  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive, as  the  amount  and  locations  of  conservation  land  for  both  alternatives  is  similar. 

The  affected  population  and  potential  for  disproportionate  acreage  of  Alternative  3 would 
be  similar  to  that  provided  above  for  the  Preferred  Alternative.  The  implementation  of  Mit- 
igation Measure  SE-6a,  as  identified  for  the  Preferred  Alternative,  would  be  required  to 
reduce  potential  adverse  environmental  justice  impacts  from  Alternative  3. 

Geographic  Distinctions 

As  discussed,  this  alternative  includes  a reduction  in  DFA  lands,  with  the  only  noticeable 
decreases  in  the  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes  and  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  eco- 
region  subareas.  Potential  socioeconomic  impacts  from  worker  in-migration  may  be 
slightly  reduced  within  these  ecoregion  subareas  when  compared  to  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.23.3.5.7.2  Alternative  3 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  BLM  LUPA 

Potential  socioeconomic  and  environmental  justice  impacts  from  BLM  LUPA  actions  [those 
allowing  for  streamlining  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  projects)  under  Alterna- 
tive 3 would  be  slightly  decreased  compared  with  the  Preferred  Alternative  due  to  a 
decrease  in  overall  DFA  acreage.  Additionally,  due  to  a slight  increase  in  overall  acreage  of 
these  LUPA  actions,  potential  socioeconomic  and  environmental  justice  impacts  from  BLM 
LUPA  actions  [those  allowing  for  Conservation  Designations  as  NLCS  lands,  ACECs,  wildlife 
allocations,  or  SRMAs)  under  Alternative  3 would  also  be  slightly  increased  compared  with 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.23. 3. 5.7.3  Alternative  3 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  NCCP 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  3 are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.23. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  Alternative  3 with  the 
Preferred  Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

IV.23.3. 5.7.4  Alternative  3 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

Conservation  actions  under  Alternative  3 for  the  GCP  could  adversely  impact  local  community 
socioeconomics  by  limiting  or  restricting  access  and  use  of  these  lands.  Conversely,  conservation 
actions  could  result  in  beneficial  socioeconomic  impacts  by  enhancing  local  communities 
dependent  upon  environmental  resource  recreation.  These  potential  impacts  would  be  similar  or 
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identical  under  Alternative  3 compared  with  those  under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  as  the 
amount  and  locations  of  GCP  conservation  land  for  both  alternatives  is  similar. 

IV.23.3.6  Alternative  4 

IV, 23. 3.6.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  4 

IV.23.3. 6.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

Impact  SE-1:  Plan  components  may  induce  substantial  population  growth,  either 
directly  or  indirectly. 

Alternative  4 includes  1,608,230  acres  of  DFA  lands,  a decrease  compared  with  the 
2,027,693  acres  of  DFA  lands  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  As  shown  in  Volume  11, 

Figure  11.7-1  (Alternative  4),  the  reduction  in  DFA  lands  occurs  somewhat  evenly  within 
each  ecoregion  subarea,  with  a noticeable  decrease  within  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  eco- 
region  subarea  due  to  the  reduction  of  DFAs  near  proximate  regional  and  local  study  area 
communities  within  this  ecoregion  subarea.  This  reduction  in  overall  DFA  acreage  could 
reduce  any  potential  population  in-migration  and  housing  demand  compared  with  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative.  However,  Mitigation  Measures  SE-la  and  SE-lb,  as  identified  for  the 
Preferred  Alternative,  would  be  required  to  reduce  potential  adverse  impacts  from  short- 
term worker  in-migration  for  Alternative  4. 

Impact  SE-2:  Plan  components  may  displace  substantial  numbers  of  people  or  existing 
housing,  necessitating  the  construction  of  replacement  housing  elsewhere. 

The  reduction  in  overall  DFA  acreage  associated  with  Alternative  4 could  slightly  reduce 
the  potential  for  removal  of  existing  housing  units  within  Alternative  4 DFAs  as  future  proj- 
ects are  developed.  This  reduction  would  be  most  noticeable  within  the  Imperial  Borrego 
Valley  ecoregion  subarea  due  to  the  reduction  in  DFA  acreage  in  that  ecoregion  subarea. 
However,  it  is  likely  some  level  of  residential  purchases  would  be  required  for  the  amount 
of  renewable  development  facilitated  and  streamlined  under  Alternative  4.  When  consider- 
ing the  numbers  of  available  housing  units  and  vacancy  rates  presented  in  Volume  111,  Table 
111.23-2,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  residential  relocations  associated  with  development  of 
renewable  energy  facilities  and  necessary  transmission  interconnection  infrastructure 
facilitated  and  streamlined  under  Alternative  4 would  necessitate  construction  of  housing 
outside  of  regular  growth  occurring  inside  the  Plan  Area. 
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Impact  SE-3:  Plan  components  may  affect  economic  development  and 
government  finance. 

The  reduction  in  overall  DFA  acreage  associated  with  Alternative  4 could  slightly  reduce 
potentially  beneficial  economic  development  impacts.  It  is  assumed  that  beneficial  impacts 
from  taxation  and  contributions  to  government  revenues  would  decrease  under  Alterna- 
tive 4 due  to  a reduction  in  overall  DFA  acreage  and  its  associated  development.  While 
somewhat  evenly  distributed  within  the  Plan  Area,  any  reduction  would  likely  occur  in  the 
regional  and  local  communities  serving  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea  due 
to  the  reduction  in  DFA  lands  within  this  ecoregion  subarea.  While  at  a decreased  level, 
direct  and  indirect  economic  stimulus  and  revenue  from  the  development  of  renewable 
energy  and  transmission  infrastructure  facilities  within  the  Alternative  4 DFAs  would  be 
similar  to  those  discussed  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  Section  IV.23.3.2.1. 

Impact  SE-4:  Plan  components  may  generate  social  change  and  social  disruption. 

The  reduction  in  overall  DFA  acreage  associated  with  Alternative  4 could  reduce  potential 
social  change  and  disruption  impacts  from  construction  worker  in-migration.  This  reduc- 
tion would  be  focused  within  the  communities  serving  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  eco- 
region subarea  due  to  the  reduction  in  DFA  lands  within  this  ecoregion  subarea.  However, 
overall  potential  social  change  and  disruption  impacts  for  Alternative  4 would  be  similar  or 
identical  to  those  discussed  in  Section  IV.23.3.2.1  for  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Mitigation 
Measures  SE-la  and  SE-lb,  as  identified  for  the  Preferred  Alternative,  would  be  required  to 
reduce  potential  adverse  impacts  from  social  change  and  disruption  associated  with 
worker  in-migration  from  Alternative  4. 

Impact  SE-5:  Plan  components  may  affect  property  values. 

The  reduction  in  overall  DFA  acreage  associated  with  Alternative  4 could  slightly  reduce 
the  potential  for  perceived  property  value  impacts.  This  reduction  would  be  focused  within 
the  communities  serving  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea  due  to  the  reduc- 
tion in  DFA  lands  within  this  ecoregion  subarea,  from  a programmatic  perspective  and 
identical  to  that  presented  in  Section  IV.23.3.2.1  for  the  Preferred  Alternative,  potential 
property  value  impacts  from  development  of  future  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
infrastructure  facilities  within  the  Alternative  4 DFAs  are  speculative  at  this  time  and 
require  future  analysis  during  individual  project  reviews. 

Impact  SE-6:  Plan  effects  would  be  disproportionately  borne  by  minority  or 
low-income  populations. 

Although  Alternative  4 results  in  a decrease  in  DFA  acreage,  when  the  proposed  DFA  desig- 
nations of  Alternative  4 are  compared  with  the  locations  of  census  tracts  containing  greater 
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than  50%  minority  and  identified  low-income  populations  [refer  to  Appendix  R2.23, 

Figures  R2. 23-17  and  R2. 23-19],  the  affected  population  and  potential  for  disproportionate 
acreage  of  Alternative  4 would  be  similar  to  that  provided  for  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
Mitigation  Measure  SE-6a,  as  identified  for  the  Preferred  Alternative,  would  be  required  to 
reduce  potential  adverse  environmental  justice  impacts  from  Alternative  4. 

Study  Area  Lands 

"Study  Area  Lands"  refers  to  three  categories  of  lands  shown  on  alternative  maps:  Future 
Assessment  Areas  (FAAs),  Special  Analysis  Areas  [SAAs]  and  DRECP  Variance  Lands.  How- 
ever, Alternative  4 does  not  include  FAAs. 

Special  Analysis  Areas.  Designating  the  SAAs  as  conservation  would  have  no  impact  on 
this  resource.  Impacts  would  be  the  same  as  those  explained  for  the  Plan-wide  reserve 
design  in  Section  IV.23.3.6.1.2,  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  as  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  EIR/EIS  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered 
Activities  could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  Plan  amendment. 
However,  development  of  renewable  energy  on  Variance  Lands  would  not  require  a BLM 
Land  Use  Plan  Amendment.  Therefore  the  environmental  review  process  would  be 
somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  location  were  left  undesignated. 

As  discussed  above,  for  development  of  these  lands  similar  to  that  of  DFAs,  the  implemen- 
tation of  mitigation  similar  to  Mitigation  Measures  SE-la,  SE-lb,  and  SE-6a  would  ensure 
such  development  conduct  socioeconomic  and  environmental  justice  analyses  and  reduce 
any  potential  impacts.  The  development  of  the  DRECP  Variance  Lands  as  conservation 
would  result  in  impacts  to  socioeconomics  and  environmental  justice  similar  to  those 
described  for  Section  IV.23.3.6.1.2,  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

The  implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well 
as  the  development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other 
lands.  The  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  development  covered  by  the  Plan  would  be 
lessened  in  several  ways.  First,  the  Plan  incorporates  Conservation  and  Management 
Actions  [CMAs]  for  each  alternative,  including  specific  biological  reserve  design  compo- 
nents and  LUPA  components.  Also,  the  implementation  of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations, 
and  standards  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  project  development.  If  significant  impacts 
would  still  result  after  implementation  of  CMAs  and  compliance  with  applicable  laws  and 
regulations,  then  specific  mitigation  measures  are  recommended  in  this  section. 
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Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  4 [presented  in  Volume  11,  Section  II. 3. 2. 3) 
defines  specific  actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation 
strategy  includes  definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native. While  the  CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM  lands  only,  this  analysis  assumes  that  all 
CMAs  would  be  applied  also  to  nonfederal  lands. 

The  applicability  and  analysis  of  CMAs  for  Alternative  4 with  respect  to  socioeconomics  and 
environmental  justice  is  the  same  as  that  described  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in 
Section  IV.23.3.2.1. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  will  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  III.  The  requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized 
for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.23. 3. 1.1.1. 

Applicable  laws  and  regulations  for  Alternative  4 are  the  same  as  those  described  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative  in  Section  IV.23.3.2.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  mitigation  measures 
will  be  applied  to  further  reduce  some  of  the  DRECP's  adverse  impacts. 

Applicable  mitigation  measures  for  Alternative  4 are  the  same  as  those  described  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative  in  Section  IV.23.3.2.1. 

IV.23.3.6.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design 

Reserve  Design  Lands  for  Alternative  4 would  decrease  to  15,164,773  acres  compared  with 
15,514,529  acres  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Because  this 
change  in  Reserve  Design  Land  acreage  is  minimal,  potential  adverse  and  beneficial  socio- 
economic impacts  would  be  similar  to  those  discussed  in  Section  IV.23.3.2.1  for  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative. 

Although  Alternative  4 results  in  a decrease  in  conservation  acreage,  when  the  proposed 
Conservation  Designations  of  Alternative  4 are  compared  with  the  locations  of  census 
tracts  containing  greater  than  50%  minority  and  identified  low-income  populations  [refer 
to  Appendix  R2.23,  Figures  R2. 23-18  and  R2. 23-20),  the  affected  population  and  potential 
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for  disproportionate  acreage  of  Alternative  4 would  be  similar  to  that  provided  for  the  Pre- 
ferred Alternative.  No  adverse  environmental  justice  impacts  from  planned  conservation 
are  expected  from  Alternative  4. 

IV. 23.3.6. 2 Impacts  of  DRECP  LUPA  on  BLM  Land:  Alternative  4 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA  and  the  impacts 
of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.23.3. 6.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

Similar  to  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the  primary  potential  socioeconomics  impacts  from 
BLM  LUPA  actions  in  the  Alternative  4 DFAs  would  be  potential  adverse  impacts  from  lim- 
ited or  restricted  access  and  use  of  BLM  lands,  which  could  both  adversely  and  beneficially 
affect  local  economies  and  populations  [see  the  analysis  in  Section  IV.23.3.2.2).  However, 
the  reduction  in  overall  DFA  acreage  associated  with  Alternative  4 could  slightly  reduce 
any  potential  impacts  as  reduced  acreage  of  BLM-administered  land  could  be  designated 
for  renewable  energy  facility  and  transmission  development  under  LUPA  actions.  Overall, 
the  types  of  potential  socioeconomic  and  environmental  justice  analysis  impacts  associated 
with  BLM  LUPA  actions  for  Alternative  4 DFAs  would  be  similar  to,  but  possibly  less  than, 
those  provided  in  Section  IV.23.3.2.2  for  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.23.3.6.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

BLM  LUPA  land  designations  for  conservation  (NLCS  lands,  ACECs,  or  wildlife  allocations) 
or  as  SRMAs  associated  with  Alternative  4 would  be  reduced  to  5,669,501  acres  compared 
with  6,193,606  acres  of  these  LUPA  land  designations  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 
However,  the  types  of  potential  socioeconomic  and  environmental  justice  analysis  impacts 
associated  with  BLM  LUPA  land  designations  would  be  similar  or  identical  to  those  dis- 
cussed in  Section  IV.23.3.2.2  for  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.23.3. 6.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  4 

The  analysis  of  Covered  Activities  under  the  NCCP  is  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of 
the  interagency  alternatives.  Reserve  design  features  and  other  conservation  actions  under 
the  NCCP  alternatives  represent  more  detailed  categories  of  the  reserve  design  under  the 
interagency  Plan-wide  alternatives.  These  NCCP  differences  in  reserve  design  features  do 
not  affect  nonbiological  resources  analyzed  in  this  document.  The  analysis  of  reserve 
design  and  CMAs  under  the  NCCP  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of  the 
interagency  alternatives,  as  described  in  Section  IV.23. 3. 6.1,  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Imple- 
menting the  DRECP:  Alternative  4. 
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IV. 23. 3. 6.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  4 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.23.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only. 

iV. 23.3.6.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

IV.23. 3.6.5. 1 Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  on  socioeconomics  and  environmental 
justice  would  be  the  same  under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  as  described  for  the  No 
Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.23. 3. 1.5. 

IV.23. 3.6.S.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Potential  socioeconomic  and  environmental  justice  impacts  from  BLM  LUPA  actions 
Outside  the  Plan  Area  under  Alternative  4 would  be  similar  or  identical  to  those  discussed 
in  Section  IV.23. 3.6. 2. 2.  As  discussed,  the  primary  impact  of  these  actions  would  be  to  limit 
future  use  of  and  access  to  this  land  as  BLM  designates  lands  for  these  uses.  Conservation 
and  recreational  management  classes  could  result  in  adverse  socioeconomic  impacts  to 
local  communities  if  such  actions  limit  or  restrict  access  and  use  of  these  lands.  Conversely, 
such  conservation  and  actions  could  result  in  beneficial  socioeconomic  impacts  by  enhancing 
local  communities  dependent  upon  environmental  resource  recreation,  which  is  based  on 
BLM  LUPA-related  conservation  and  recreational  designation  actions. 

IV.23.3. 6. 6 CEQA  Significance  Determination  for  Alternative  4 

CEQA  significance  determinations  are  presented  for  Impacts  SE-1,  SE-2,  and  SE-6.  As 
described  in  Section  IV.23. 1.2,  the  other  three  impacts  considered  in  this  chapter  are  evalu- 
ated only  under  NEPA. 

SE-1:  Induce  substantial  population  growth  in  an  area,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

Construction  and  operation  of  future  utility-scale  renewable  energy  (of  all  technology 
types)  and  transmission  projects  facilitated  and  streamlined  under  Alternative  4 will  bring 
workers  to  the  communities  serving  DFAs.  Alternative  4 may  reduce  the  amount  of  tempo- 
rary in-migration  by  reducing  the  amount  of  DFA  land  compared  with  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native. While  these  activities  would  increase  the  population  in  the  area,  future  projects 
facilitated  and  streamlined  under  Alternative  4 would  not  increase  population  beyond  the 
expected  growth  shown  in  Volume  111,  Table  III.23-1.  Where  temporary  worker  in-migration 
would  significantly  increase  the  population  in  smaller  rural  desert  communities.  Mitigation 
Measures  SE-la  and  SE-lb,  as  identified  for  the  Preferred  Alternative,  would  be  required  to 
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minimize  this  potential  impact  at  a programmatic  level.  Therefore,  this  impact  is  less  than 
significant  with  mitigation  incorporated. 

SE-2:  Displace  substantial  numbers  of  existing  housing  or  people,  necessitating  the 
construction  of  replacement  housing  elsewhere. 

Displacement  of  Housing.  Conservation  actions  under  Alternative  4 are  assumed  not  to 
require  the  removal  or  displacement  of  any  housing.  Where  future  renewable  energy  proj- 
ects and  transmission  lines  may  require  the  removal  of  housing,  Alternative  4 may  reduce 
this  potential  impact  by  reducing  the  amount  of  DFA  land  compared  with  the  Preferred 
Alternative.  It  is  unlikely  development  of  renewable  energy  facilities  and  necessary  transmis- 
sion infrastructure  under  Alternative  4 would  necessitate  construction  of  housing  outside  of 
regular  growth  occurring  inside  the  Plan  Area.  Therefore,  this  impact  is  less  than  significant. 

Displacement  of  People.  Refer  to  the  analysis  presented  above  regarding  the  potential  for 
housing  displacement,  which  also  provides  the  analysis  for  displacement  of  people.  Based 
on  this  analysis,  the  impact  is  less  than  significant. 

SE-6:  Plan  effects  would  be  disproportionately  borne  by  minority  or  low-income  pop- 
ulations. For  CEQA,  Mitigation  Measure  SE-6a,  as  identified  for  the  Preferred  Alternative, 
would  be  required  to  reduce  potential  adverse  environmental  justice  impacts  from  Alterna- 
tive 4.  Therefore,  this  impact  is  less  than  significant  with  mitigation  incorporated. 

IV. 23.3.6.7  Comparison  of  Alternative  4 With  Preferred  Alternative 

Chapter  IV.27  presents  a comparison  of  all  action  alternatives  and  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive across  all  disciplines.  This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  4 with 
the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.23.3.6.7.1  Alternative  4 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

Potential  socioeconomic  impacts  of  Alternative  4 would  be  similar  to  those  of  the  Preferred 
Alternative.  Mitigation  Measures  SE-la  and  SE-lb,  as  identified  for  the  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive, would  be  required  to  reduce  potential  adverse  socioeconomic  impacts  from  Alterna- 
tive 4.  However,  due  to  a reduction  in  DFA  acreage  in  this  ecoregion  subarea.  Alternative  4 
may  slightly  decrease  potential  adverse  worker  in-migration,  residential  relocation,  social 
disruption  impacts,  and  beneficial  economic  impacts  to  the  regional  and  local  communities 
serving  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea. 

Conservation  actions  of  Alternative  4 could  adversely  impact  local  community  socioeco- 
nomics by  limiting  or  restricting  access  and  use  of  these  lands.  Conversely,  conservation 
actions  could  result  in  beneficial  socioeconomic  impacts  by  enhancing  local  communities 
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dependent  upon  environmental  resource  recreation.  These  potential  impacts  would  be 
similar  or  identical  under  Alternative  4 compared  with  those  under  the  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive, as  the  amount  and  locations  of  conservation  land  for  both  alternatives  is  similar. 

The  affected  population  and  potential  for  disproportionate  acreage  of  Alternative  4 would 
be  similar  or  identical  to  that  provided  above  for  the  Preferred  Alternative.  The  implemen- 
tation of  Mitigation  Measure  SE-6a,  as  identified  for  the  Preferred  Alternative,  would  be 
required  to  reduce  potential  adverse  environmental  justice  impacts  from  Alternative  4. 

Geographic  Distinctions 

As  discussed,  this  alternative  includes  a reduction  in  DFA  lands,  with  the  only  noticeable 
decreases  in  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea.  Potential  socioeconomic 
impacts  from  worker  in-migration  may  be  slightly  reduced  within  this  ecoregion  subarea 
when  compared  to  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.23. 3.6.7.2  Alternative  4 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  BLM  LUPA 

Potential  socioeconomic  and  environmental  justice  impacts  from  BLM  LUPA  actions  (those 
allowing  for  streamlining  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  projects)  under  Alterna- 
tive 4 would  be  slightly  decreased  compared  with  the  Preferred  Alternative  due  to  a 
decrease  in  overall  DFA  acreage.  Additionally,  due  to  a slight  decrease  in  overall  acreage  of 
these  LUPA  actions,  potential  socioeconomic  and  environmental  justice  impacts  from  BLM 
LUPA  actions  (those  allowing  for  Conservation  Designations  as  NLCS  lands,  ACECs,  and 
wildlife  allocations,  or  SRMAs)  under  Alternative  4 would  also  be  slightly  reduced  com- 
pared with  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.23.3.6.7.3  Alternative  4 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  NCCP 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  4 are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.23. 3. 2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  Alternative  4 with  the 
Preferred  Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  for  the  Plan-wide  DRECP. 

IV.23.3. 6.7.4  Alternative  4 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

Conservation  actions  under  Alternative  4 for  the  GCP  could  adversely  impact  local  community 
socioeconomics  by  limiting  or  restricting  access  and  use  of  these  lands.  Conversely,  conser- 
vation actions  could  result  in  beneficial  socioeconomic  impacts  by  enhancing  local  commu- 
nities dependent  upon  environmental  resource  recreation.  These  potential  impacts  would 
be  similar  or  identical  under  Alternative  4 compared  to  those  under  the  Preferred  Alternative, 
as  the  amount  and  locations  of  GCP  conservation  land  for  both  alternatives  is  similar. 
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IV.24  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  LANDS  AND  OPERATIONS 

IV.24.1  Approach  to  Impact  Analysis 

IV.24.1.1  General  Methods 

Department  of  Defense  [DOD]  installations  are  categorized  as  Other  Lands  under  the  Desert 
Renewable  Energy  Conservation  Plan  [DRECP  or  Plan),  and  no  Covered  Activities  would 
occur  on  these  lands.  This  chapter  addresses  the  potential  impacts  on  DOD  lands  and 
operations  from  implementing  the  Plan  alternatives.  The  DRECP  Environmental  Impact 
Report/Environmental  Impact  Statement  [EIR/EIS)  is  a programmatic  analysis;  its  analysis 
is  therefore  primarily  for  typical  impacts  and  does  not  evaluate  site-specific  impacts 
associated  with  specific  projects.  Project-specific  impacts  will  be  analyzed  during  the 
consultation  and  permitting  process  and  in  supplemental  California  Environmental  Quality 
Act  [CEQA)/National  Environmental  Policy  Act  documents. 

For  this  programmatic-level  analysis,  existing  conditions  for  DOD  lands  and  operations  are 
described  in  Volume  111,  Chapter  111.24.  The  primary  considerations  in  quantifying  impacts 
are  the  extent  to  which  military  training  routes  (MTRs),  military  operations  areas,  and 
special  use  airspaces  (SUAs)  intersect  with  proposed  Development  Focus  Areas  (DFAs)  and 
Reserve  Design  Lands.  The  analysis  in  this  section  focuses  on  potential  future  solar,  wind, 
geothermal,  and  transmission  developments  within  the  DFAs  and  their  respective 
potentials  for  conflicts  with  military  testing  and  training  operations. 

IV.24.1.2  California  Environmental  Quality  Act  Standards  of  Significance 

CEQA  does  not  identify  standards  for  significance  for  impacts  on  DOD  lands  and  operations. 
Potential  effects  that  a project  may  have  on  military  activities  do  not,  in  and  of  themselves, 
constitute  adverse  effects  on  the  environment  for  purposes  of  CEQA  (14  California  Code  of 
Regulations  [CCR]  Section  15190.5).  CEQA  standards  of  significance  and  CEQA 
determinations  are  therefore  not  included  in  this  chapter. 

IV.24.2  Typical  Impacts  Common  to  All  Action  Alternatives 

Development  of  utility-scale  renewable  energy  facilities  can  potentially  affect  military 
aircraft  operations,  radar  use,  and  other  operations.  Numerous  military  operations  areas, 
MTRs,  and  SUAs  are  located  within  the  Plan  Area.  The  military  airspace  in  the  Plan  Area  is 
intensively  used  and  important  to  maintaining  overall  training  and  readiness  for  all 
branches  of  the  military. 

Solar  photovoltaic  projects  pose  little  to  no  impact  on  military  operations,  testing,  and 
training  [DOD  2012).  Generally  speaking,  only  wind  turbines  and  solar  power  towers 
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present  substantial  incompatibility  issues  for  DOD  operations  in  this  region.  While  wind 
turbines  may  be  compatible  under  MTRs  and  SUAs,  these  projects  may  require  additional 
review  during  the  siting  process.  In  some  cases,  geothermal  plants  may  also  present 
incompatibility  issues  for  DOD  operations. 

Transmission  towers  and  their  associated  high-voltage  lines  could  pose  potential 
obstruction  hazards  to  aircraft  navigation. 

IV.24.2.1  Impacts  of  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development 
IV.24.2.1.1  Impacts  of  Site  Characterization 

Site  characterization,  such  as  installation  of  permanent  meteorological  stations,  could 
impact  low-altitude  military  testing  and  training  operations  including  helicopter  low- 
altitude  tactical  navigation  areas,  military  operations  areas,  and  military  training  routes.  Few 
meteorological  stations  would  be  required  during  site  characterization  activities;  therefore, 
their  impacts  would  be  minimal. 

IV.24.2.1.2  Impacts  of  Construction  and  Decommissioning 

No  construction  or  decommissioning  of  renewable  energy  developments  would  occur 
on  DOD  lands  under  any  of  the  alternatives.  Construction  and  decommissioning 
activities  could  occur  near  DOD  lands  and  in  military  operations  areas;  however, 
impacts  such  as  ground  disturbance  would  not  be  expected  to  affect  either  DOD  lands  or 
military  operations. 

IV, 24,2.1.3  Impacts  of  Operations  and  Maintenance 

Glint,  a momentary  flash  of  a reflection,  and  glare,  a more  prolonged  reflection  of  the  sun 
(from  reflective  surfaces  at  solar  facilities  in  proximity  to  military  airfields  or  flight  paths], 
could  adversely  affect  pilot  aircraft  control  and  be  potentially  hazardous.  Reflection  of  the 
sun  and  moon  can  cause  glint  and  glare;  the  moon's  reflection  affects  night-vision  devices. 
Distance  can  lessen  the  effects  of  glint  and  glare.  Military  exercises  should  avoid  over-flight 
within  3,000  feet  of  a concentrated  solar  facility  (IGF  2012]. 

Solar  facilities  may  use  wireless-controlled  aiming  devices  to  focus  reflected  sunlight  on 
collecting  towers.  The  effects  of  airborne  electronic  jamming  in  nearby  military  operations 
areas  are  not  fully  understood.  These  devices  could  cause  the  mirrors  to  point  in 
unintended  directions,  creating  potential  safety-of-flight  or  other  concerns. 
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Solar  power  tower  facilities  with  towers  several  hundred  feet  high  could  also  pose  a poten- 
tial obstruction  hazard  to  aircraft  navigation.  In  addition,  effects  on  military  ranges  at 
which  infrared  sensors  and  weapons  are  used  must  also  be  considered. 

Wind  energy  projects  could  be  in  conflict  with  existing  or  proposed  military  testing  and 
training  operations.  Much  of  this  testing  and  training  requires  extensive  areas  of  highly 
secured  air  space,  such  as  the  R-2508  Complex  that  is  used  by  Edwards  Air  Force  Base 
[AFB),  China  Lake  Naval  Weapons  Center,  and  National  Training  Center,  Fort  Irwin.  The 
presence  of  turbines  could  affect  low-altitude  military  testing  and  training  operations  [e.g., 
helicopter  low-altitude  tactical  navigation  areas,  military  operations  areas,  and  military 
training  routes}. 

In  addition  to  being  a potential  physical  obstruction,  wind  turbines  block  radar  wave  trans- 
mission, essentially  similar  to  the  effects  from  tall  buildings,  which  could  compromise 
airborne  radar  testing.  Testing  facilities  are  impacted  by  wind  turbines;  those  impacts 
include  detection  testing,  track  testing,  ground-moving  target  testing,  target  breakout, 
false  alarm  testing,  and  air  combat  maneuvering. 

Airborne  radar  testing  requires  a significant  amount  of  open  air  space.  Turbine  blade 
rotation  also  creates  false  returns  when  attempting  to  detect  and  track  targets  at  very  low 
altitudes.  This  is  because  radar  returns  from  wind  turbines  can  resemble  targets.  Radar 
targets  intercept  the  transmitted  radar  signals  and  reflect  a portion  of  that  signal  back  to 
the  radar.  Target  movement  also  causes  a change  in  frequency  to  the  radar's  transmitted 
waveform.  Wind  turbines  cause  similar  types  of  returns,  both  because  they  are  large,  highly 
reflective  objects  and  because  the  rotating  blades  cause  a change  in  frequency  similar  to  a 
target.  This  could  compromise  the  ability  of  on-site  or  nearby  security  forces  to  detect  a 
possible  attack  in  a timely  manner. 

Utility-scale  wind  turbines,  because  of  their  large  size,  possess  a significant  radar  cross- 
section  at  all  common  radar  bands.  In  addition,  the  rotating  blades  of  wind  turbines  create 
Doppler  shifts  equivalent  to  aircraft  velocities.  Since  wind  turbines  are  both  stationary  and 
near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  these  two  effects  combine  to  appear  as  “clutter"  to  air  defense 
radar.  The  amount  of  clutter  produced  will  increase  in  direct  proportion  to  the  number  of 
turbines  within  the  line  of  sight  of  the  air  defense  radar  [DOD  2006).  A large  number  of 
wind  turbines  spread  over  a wide  sector  of  coverage  for  that  radar  will  significantly 
degrade  the  ability  of  that  radar  to  perform  its  mission. 

IV.24.2.2  Impacts  of  the  Reserve  Design 

None  of  the  Covered  Activities  within  the  reserve  design  would  impact  DOD  lands 
or  operations. 
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IV.24.2.3  Impacts  of  BLM  Land  Use  Plan  Decisions 

IV. 24.2.3.1  Impacts  of  Renewable  Energy  Development  and  Transmission  on 
BLM  Lands 

The  typical  impacts  from  the  various  renewable  energy  and  transmission  facilities  on 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  lands  would  be  the  same  as  those  described  in  Section 
IV.24.2.1.  However,  the  specific  locations  in  which  energy  and  transmission  development 
would  be  built  will  be  driven  by  BLM  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  (LUPA)  decisions,  which 
may  either  encourage  or  restrict  development  in  some  areas. 

IV.24.2.3.2  Impacts  of  BLM  Land  Designations  and  Management  Actions 

The  BLM  manages  various  land  designations  to  protect  ecological,  historic,  cultural,  scenic 
scientific,  and  recreation  resources  and  values.  While  other  land  uses  are  allowed  within 
these  areas,  other  uses  must  be  compatible  with  the  resources  and  values  that  the  land  des- 
ignation is  intended  to  protect.  Uses  allowed  within  the  various  BLM  land  designations  are 
not  expected  to  impact  DOD  lands  and  operations  and  are  therefore  not  discussed  further 
in  this  chapter. 

Details  on  allowable  uses  and  their  management  within  National  Landscape  Conservation 
System  lands  are  presented  in  the  proposed  LUPA  description  in  Volume  II.  Details  on  the 
goals,  objectives,  allowable  uses,  and  management  actions  for  each  Area  of  Critical 
Environmental  Concern  and  Special  Recreation  Management  Area  are  presented  in  the 
LUPA  worksheets  in  Appendix  H. 

IV.24.2.4  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan  and  General 
Conservation  Plan 

The  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan  (NCCP)  would  be  administered  by  the  California 
Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife,  and  would  apply  to  the  entire  Plan  Area.  The  General 
Conservation  Plan  (GCP)  would  be  administered  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
would  apply  to  nonfederal  lands,  a subset  of  the  entire  Plan  Area. 

IV.24.2.4. 1 Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan 

The  impacts  of  renewable  energy  development  permitted  under  the  NCCP  would  be  the 
same  as  those  defined  for  the  Plan-wide  impacts,  including  the  typical  impacts  described  in 
Section  IV.24.2,  and  for  each  alternative  that  follows. 
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IV. 24.2.4.2  General  Conservation  Plan 

The  impacts  from  renewable  energy  development  permitted  under  the  GCP  would  be  the 
same  as  those  defined  for  Plan-wide  impacts,  including  the  typical  impacts  described  in 
Section  IV.24.2.  However,  the  locations  where  these  impacts  would  occur  would  vary  by 
alternative.  Any  differences  in  these  impacts  from  their  locational  differences  are  described 
for  each  alternative. 

IV.24.3  Impact  Analysis  by  Alternative 

The  following  sections  present  impact  analysis  for  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  Preferred 
Alternative,  and  Alternatives  1 through  4. 

IV.24.3.1  No  Action  Alternative 

IV.24.3.1.1  Impacts  Within  the  Plan  Area:  No  Action  Alternative 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  analysis  of  impacts  on  DOD  operations  assumes  that 
renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  and  mitigation  for  those  projects  in  the 
Plan  Area  would  occur  on  a project-by-project  basis,  in  a pattern  consistent  with  past  and 
ongoing  renewable  energy  and  transmission  projects. 

IV.24.3.1. 1.1  Impacts  and  Mitigation  for  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development 
in  No  Action  Alternative 

Impact  Assessment 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  available  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development 
areas  (with  approximated  distribution  of  technology  types]  that  intersect  with  DOD  lands 
and  operations  are  shown  in  Table  IV.24-1.  Lands  available  for  development  under  this 
alternative  would  be  scattered  throughout  the  Plan  Area  based  on  existing  policy  and  land 
classifications.  Available  development  areas  that  intersect  with  DOD  operations  under  the 
No  Action  Alternative  are  shown  in  Figure  IV.24-1. 

Table  lV.24-1 

Potential  Acres  of  DOD  Operations  Impacted  by  Technology  Type  - 

No  Action  Alternative 


DOD  Operations 

DOD  Operations  in 
Plan  Area  (acres) 

Potential  DOD  Operations  impacted  by 
Technology  Type  (acres) 

Solar 

Wind 

GT 

Transmission 

Military  Training  Routes 

12,999,000 

75,000 

154,000 

1,000 

27,000 

Military  Operations  Areas 

8,438,000 

35,000 

143,000 

1,000 

10,000 
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Table  IV.24-1 

Potential  Acres  of  DOD  Operations  Impacted  by  Technology  Type  - 

No  Action  Alternative 


DOD  Operations 

DOD  Operations  in 
Plan  Area  (acres) 

Potential  DOD  Operations  impacted  by 
Technology  Type  (acres) 

Solar 

Wind 

GT 

Transmission 

Special  Use  Airspace-Restricted 

6,919,000 

13,000 

153,000 

200 

2,000 

Shared  Use  Area  (BLM  and  DOD) 

56,000 

0 

40 

0 

0 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Impact  DD-1:  Renewable  energy  and  transmission  facilities  would  interfere  with  DOD 
lands  and  operations. 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  wind  energy  is  the  primary  renewable  energy  technology 
to  intersect  with  DOD  operations.  Most  wind  development  in  this  alternative  would  occur 
near  Edwards  Air  Force  Base  (see  Figure  lV.24-1].  While  wind  turbines  may  be  compatible 
under  MTRs  and  SUAs  in  this  area,  these  projects  may  warrant  additional  review  by  DOD 
during  the  siting  process. 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  solar  development  and  transmission  infrastructure  could 
cause  similar  impacts  to  those  described  in  Section  IV.24.2.1.3.  The  degree  of  impact  would 
depend  on  the  location,  size,  and  specific  configuration  of  a project.  Most  solar  and 
transmission  facilities  would  be  located  near  the  Naval  Air  Facility  (NAF)  El  Centro  and 
several  ranges,  including  the  Chocolate  Mountains  Aerial  Gunnery  Range  (CMAGR).  Solar 
power  tower  projects  could  be  obstruction  hazards  to  aircraft  navigation,  and  potential 
glint  and  glare  from  all  solar  projects  could  adversely  affect  pilot  aircraft  control. 
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Laws  and  Regulations 

Existing  laws  and  regulations  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  renewable  energy  development 
projects  in  the  absence  of  the  DRECP.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  the  Regulatory 
Setting  in  Volume  III.  Note  that  because  this  EIR/EIS  addresses  amendments  to  BLM's  land 
use  plans,  these  plans  are  addressed  separately  and  are  not  included  in  this  section.  The 
requirements  of  relevant  regulations  would  reduce  impacts  through  the  following: 

• Notice  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA)  is  required  for  any  proposed 
construction  or  alteration  of  objects  that  meet  a number  of  criteria,  including  those 
more  than  200  feet  above  ground  level  (14  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  [CFR]  77.9). 

• The  2008  Wind  Energy  Protocol  has  improved  the  communication  and  coordination 
process  that  DOD  and  BLM  use  in  the  review  of  proposed  wind  energy  right-of-way 
applications  on  BLM-administered  public  lands. 

• Solar  energy  development  on  BLM  lands  would  include  Solar  Programmatic  EIS 
Design  Feature  A.4.1.7  Design  Features  for  Military  and  Civilian  Aviation,  which 
requires  that  BLM  and  DOD  coordinate  early  in  the  project  planning  process  to 
identify  and  minimize  impacts  (Appendix  W). 

• Department  of  Defense  Siting  Clearinghouse  and  32  CFR  Part  211:  The  Clearinghouse 
coordinates  the  efforts  of  all  DOD  components  (including  the  joint  Staff,  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  Marines,  and  other  critical  offices)  in  the  assessment  of  project  proposals 
and  the  development  of  official  DOD  positions  on  the  impacts  of  those  projects  on 
military  missions. 

Mitigation 

Mitigation  already  adopted  to  approve  renewable  energy  projects  is  assumed  to  be  the 
same  as  mitigation  that  would  apply  in  the  future  under  the  No  Action  Alternative.  An 
example  of  adopted  mitigation  includes  the  Desert  Sunlight  Solar  Farm  Project  Final  EIS 
(BLM  2011)  requirement  to  coordinate  with  the  DOD  R-2508  Complex  Sustainability 
Office  and  regional  military  installations  regarding  low-level  flight  operations  to  ensure 
that  no  special  precautions  are  needed.  For  solar  power  towers,  mitigation  includes 
obstruction  marking  and  lighting  as  required  by  the  FAA,  and  positioning  and 
monitoring  for  glint  and  glare  reduction. 

The  DOD/Department  of  Homeland  Security  Long  Range  Radar  Joint  Program  Office  has 
additionally  established  an  informal  consultation  service  to  work  with  wind  energy  devel- 
opers to  help  them  identify  locations  with  radar  line-of-sight  concerns. 
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The  DOD  Preliminary  Screening  Tool  (https: //oeaaa.faa.gov/oeaaa/external/gisTools/gis 
Action.isp?action=showLongRangeRadarTooIForml  enables  developers  to  obtain  prelimi- 
nary SUA  clearance  before  filing  an  official  Obstruction  Evaluation/Airport  Airspace  Analy- 
sis. Though  the  tool  is  optional,  it  provides  early  feedback  and  single  points  of  contact 
within  DOD  and  the  Department  of  Homeland  Security  to  discuss  impacts  and  mitigation 
efforts  on  military  operations. 

As  noted  above,  the  DOD  Clearinghouse  coordinates  the  efforts  of  all  DOD  components 
in  the  assessment  of  project  proposals  and  the  development  of  official  DOD  positions  on 
the  impacts  of  those  projects  on  military  missions.  The  DOD  Siting  Clearinghouse  is  an 
organization  within  the  DOD  that  was  established  in  the  summer  of  2010  and  formally 
authorized  by  Congress  through  Section  358  of  Public  Law  111-383  in  January  2011.  Its 
purpose  is  to  coordinate  the  DOD  review  of  applications  for  projects  that  are  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  pursuant  to  Section  44718  of  Title  49,  United  States 
Code,  and  referred  to  the  DOD  by  the  Department  of  Transportation  [specifically  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration). 

IV.24.3. 1.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design  in  the  No  Action  Alternative 

The  No  Action  Alternative  has  no  reserve  design,  but  without  approval  of  an  action  alterna- 
tive there  would  continue  to  be  protection  of  existing  Legislatively  and  Legally  Protected 
Areas  such  as  wilderness.  None  of  the  allowed  uses  within  the  existing  protected  areas 
would  impact  DOD  lands  or  operations. 

IV.243cl.2  Impacts  on  BLM  Lands  of  Existing  BLM  Land  Use  Plans:  No 
Action  Alternative 

Impacts  on  BLM  lands  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  would  be  the  same  as  the  impacts 
discussed  in  Section  IV.24.3. 1.1.1.  Renewable  energy  development  would  continue  under 
existing  land  use  plans,  polices  and  regulations,  and  potential  conflicts  with  DOD  lands  and 
operations,  and  their  mitigation,  would  be  resolved  on  a case-by-case  basis.  Solar  energy 
projects  would  continue  as  an  approved  land  use  within  the  Solar  Energy  Zones  and  Variance 
Lands  approved  in  the  Solar  Programmatic  EIS  Record  of  Decision.  Existing  protected  areas 
and  BLM  land  use  plan  Conservation  Designations  provide  ongoing  conservation.  Additional 
conservation  efforts  would  result  from  renewable  energy  or  transmission  development 
based  on  the  mitigation  requirements  imposed,  on  a project-by-project  basis.  Protection 
and  conservation  areas  would  have  no  effect  to  DOD  lands  and  operations. 
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IV,243.1.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  No 
Action  Alternative 

The  NCCP  would  apply  to  all  lands  within  the  Plan  Area.  In  the  absence  of  Plan  implementa- 
tion, the  NCCP  would  not  be  approved  and  no  incidental  take  permits  would  be  issued 
under  the  NCCP.  Projects  would  still  be  considered  by  the  appropriate  lead  agency  on  an 
individual  basis.  Impacts  occurring  in  the  absence  of  the  NCCP  would  be  the  same  as  those 
described  in  Section  IV.24.3. 1.1.1. 

IV.24.3.1.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan:  No  Action  Alternative 

As  described  in  Appendix  M,  the  GCP  would  apply  to  nonfederal  lands  in  the  Plan  Area.  In 
the  absence  of  DRECP  implementation,  the  GCP  would  not  be  approved  and  no  incidental 
take  permits  would  be  issued  under  the  GCP.  Projects  would  continue  to  be  considered  by 
the  appropriate  lead  agency  on  an  individual  basis.  The  impacts  that  would  occur  in  the 
absence  of  the  GCP  would  be  the  same  as  those  described  in  Section  IV.24.3.1.1.1  [Plan- 
wide analysis],  but  would  be  specific  to  nonfederal  lands. 

IV.24.3.1.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area:  No  Action  Alternative 

IV.24.3.1.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Additional  transmission  infrastructure  would  be  needed  to  deliver  renewable  energy  to 
load  centers  (areas  of  high  demand]  outside  the  Plan  Area.  It  is  assumed  that  new 
transmission  infrastructure  outside  the  Plan  Area  would  use  existing  transmission 
corridors  between  the  Plan  Area  and  existing  substations  in  the  more  heavily  populated 
areas  of  the  state.  The  areas  out  the  Plan  Area  through  which  new  transmission 
infrastructure  might  be  constructed  include  the  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  North  Palm 
Springs-Riverside,  and  Central  Valley  areas.  These  areas  are  described  in  Chapter  111.24 
[Department  of  Defense  Lands  and  Operations],  Section  111.24.4. 

New  transmission  infrastructure  in  existing  transmission  corridors  outside  the  Plan  Areas 
would  not  interfere  with  any  ground  operations  at  DOD  facilities.  However,  transmission 
infrastructure  poses  a potential  hazard  to  aircraft,  therefore  their  locations  and  heights  are 
of  concern  to  military  pilots.  Outside  the  Plan  Area,  three  DOD  facilities  with  flight  operations 
are  located  near  transmission  corridors.  Marine  Corps  Air  Station  [MCAS]  Miramar,  in  the 
San  Diego  Area,  is  at  the  western  end  of  the  corridor  that  ends  at  Sycamore  Substation, 
which  is  situated  at  the  eastern  boundary  of  MCAS.  March  Air  Reserve  Base,  in  the  North 
Palm  Springs-Riverside  Area,  is  approximately  9.5  miles  northwest  of  the  corridor  that 
ends  at  Valley  Substation.  Lemoore  Naval  Air  Station,  in  the  Central  Valley,  is 
approximately  18  miles  east  of  the  corridor  in  this  area.  Each  of  these  corridors  has  existing 
high-voltage  transmission  infrastructure. 
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Impact  DD-1:  Renewable  energy  and  transmission  facilities  would  interfere  with  DOD 
lands  and  operations. 

Although  aircraft  operations  would  occur  near  corridors  outside  the  Plan  Area,  these 
transmission  corridors  are  known  to  pilots.  Additional  transmission  infrastructure  in  or 
adjacent  to  these  corridors  would  increase  the  number  of  lines  in  the  vicinity  but  would  not 
be  expected  to  interfere  with  DOD  lands  and  operations.  Flight  paths  and  operating 
protocols  take  into  account  the  locations  of  existing  lines,  and  new  transmission  in  the 
same  corridors  would  not  change  the  risk  factors  substantially.  The  DOD  would  review  all 
proposed  transmission  infrastructure  that  would  be  developed  near  its  air  facilities.  The 
FAA  would  require  lights  and  marker  balls  on  towers  and  conductor  spans  that  it  deemed  a 
potential  hazard  to  aircraft. 

IV.24.3. 1.5.2  Impacts  of  Existing  BLM  Land  Use  Plans  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  BLM  California  Desert  Conservation  Area  land  use 
plans  would  continue  to  be  implemented.  Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  renewable 
energy  projects  would  continue  to  be  developed  through  BLM's  existing  policies.  Impacts 
on  DOD  lands  and  operations  would  be  of  the  same  types  described  in  Section  IV.24. 2.1, 
with  similar  mitigation  measures  included  on  a case-by-case  basis. 

IV.24.3.2  Preferred  Alternative 

IV. 243.2,1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP: 

Preferred  Alternative 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the  analysis  of  impacts  on  DOD  lands  and  operations  is  based 
on  the  description  of  Covered  Activities  within  the  Plan  Area,  as  described  in  Section  II. 3.1. 

IV.24.3.2. 1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  renewable  energy  and  transmission  DFAs  that  intersect 
with  DOD  lands  and  operations  are  shown  in  Table  IV.24-2.  Lands  available  for  development 
under  this  alternative  would  be  focused  in  specific  areas  within  the  Plan  Area.  DFAs  that 
intersect  with  DOD  operations  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  are  shown  in  Figure  IV.24-2. 
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Table  lV.24-2 

Potential  Acres  of  DOD  Operations  Impacted  by 
Technology  Type  - Preferred  Alternative 


DOD  Operations 

DOD  Operations  in 
Plan  Area  (acres) 

Potential  DOD  Opt 
Technology 

orations  impacted  by 
/ Type(acres) 

Solar 

Wind 

GT 

Transmission 

Military  Training  Routes 

12,999,000 

72,000 

94,000 

14,000 

24,000 

Military  Operations  Areas 

8,438,000 

43,000 

39,000 

12,000 

9,000 

Special  Use  Airspace-Restricted 

6,919,000 

17,000 

29,000 

2,000 

2,000 

Shared  Use  Area  (BLM  and 
DOD) 

56,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 

Impact  DD-1:  Renewable  energy  and  transmission  facilities  would  interfere  with  DOD 
lands  and  operations. 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  impacts  on  DOD  operations  would  come  from  a mix  of 
solar,  wind,  and  transmission.  Wind  energy  development  would  be  dispersed  in  the 
Plan  Area,  with  most  near  the  Edwards  AFB  and  Marine  Corps  Air  Ground  Combat 
Center  [MCAGCC]  [see  Figure  lV.24-2).  While  wind  turbines  may  be  compatible  under 
MTRs  and  SUAs  in  these  areas,  these  projects  may  warrant  additional  review  by  DOD 
during  the  siting  process. 

Solar  development  and  transmission  infrastructure  would  also  result  in  impacts,  as 
described  in  Section  IV.24.2.1.3.  The  degree  of  impact  would  depend  on  the  location,  size, 
and  specific  configuration  of  projects.  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  solar  energy 
development  would  occur  primarily  near  Edwards  AFB,  near  CMAGR.  Solar  photovoltaic 
development  may  be  compatible  with  these  operations;  however,  solar  thermal  energy 
may  also  require  additional  coordination  and  review  by  DOD  during  the  siting  process. 

Study  Area  Lands 

Study  Area  Lands  refer  to  three  categories  of  lands  shown  on  alternative  maps:  Future 
Assessment  Areas  (FAAs),  Special  Analysis  Areas  [SAAs)  and  DRECP  Variance  Lands. 
Table  lV.24-3  shows  the  acres  of  SAAs  and  DRECP  Variance  Lands  that  intersect  with 
DOD  operations. 
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Table  IV.24-3 

DOD  Lands  That  Intersect  With  Special  Analysis  Areas  - Preferred  Alternative 


DOD  Lands  that  Intersect  with 
Special  Analysis  Areas 

Future 
Assessment 
Areas  (acres) 

Special 

Analysis  Areas 
(acres) 

DRECP 
Variance 
Lands  (acres) 

Military  Training  Routes 

107,000 

42,000 

7,000 

Military  Operations  Areas 

97,000 

16,000 

4,000 

Special  Use  Airspace  - Restricted 

72,000 

26,000 

2,000 

Shared  Use  Area  (BLM  and  DOD) 

0 

0 

0 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Future  Assessment  Areas.  Lands  within  FAAs  are  neither  reserve  lands  nor  DFAs;  they 
are  simply  areas  that  are  deferred  for  future  assessment.  The  future  assessment  will 
determine  their  suitability  for  renewable  energy  development  or  for  ecological 
conservation.  If  renewable  energy  development  occurs  on  FAA  lands,  a LUPA  would  not  be 
required.  FAAs  for  each  alternative  are  shown  in  Table  IV.1-2  and  Figure  II. 3-1  in  Volume  II. 
The  FAAs  represent  areas  where  renewable  energy  development  or  inclusion  to  the 
reserve  design  could  be  implemented  through  an  amendment  to  the  DRECP,  but  additional 
assessment  would  be  needed. 

Because  most  of  the  FAAs  are  presented  as  undesignated  areas  in  the  action  alternatives, 
there  would  be  no  difference  between  the  FAAs  in  the  Preferred  Alternative  except  that 
renewable  development  in  an  FAA  would  not  require  a BLM  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  so 
the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  location  were 
left  undesignated.  As  shown  in  Table  IV.24-3,  Military  Training  Routes,  Military  Operations 
Areas,  and  Special  Use  Airspace  (restricted]  intersect  FAAs.  Development  of  the  FAAs 
would  have  similar  impacts  on  DOD  operations  as  described,  particularly  east  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Air  Ground  Combat  Center  at  Twentynine  Palms. 

Special  Analysis  Areas.  There  are  two  areas  defined  as  SAAs,  representing  areas  subject  to 
ongoing  analysis.  These  areas  (located  in  the  Silurian  Valley  and  just  west  of  Highway  395 
in  Kern  County]  have  high  value  for  renewable  energy  development,  and  also  high  value  for 
ecological  and  cultural  conservation,  and  recreation.  SAA  lands  are  expected  to  be 
designated  in  the  DRECP  as  either  DFAs  or  included  in  the  reserve  design.  Military  Training 
Routes,  Military  Operations  Areas,  and  Special  Use  Airspace  (restricted]  intersect  these 
SAAs  (see  Table  IV.24-3]. 
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^ DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 

Lands  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered  Activities 
could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  plan  amendment.  However, 
development  of  renewable  energy  on  Variance  Lands  would  not  require  a BLM  Land  Use 
Plan  Amendment  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if 
the  location  were  left  undesignated.  Military  Training  Routes,  Military  Operations  Areas, 
and  Special  Use  Airspace  (restricted)  intersect  DRECP  Variance  Lands  (see  Table  IV.24-3). 
Development  of  the  DRECP  Variance  Lands  would  have  similar  impacts  on  DOD  operations 
as  described  above  under  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

The  implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well 
as  development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  on  other  lands.  There 
are  several  ways  that  impacts  of  renewable  energy  development  covered  by  the  Plan 
would  be  lessened.  The  Plan  incorporates  Conservation  and  Management  Actions  (CMAs) 
for  each  alternative,  including  specific  biological  reserve  design  components  and  LUPA 
components.  The  implementation  of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations  and  standards  would 
also  reduce  the  impacts  of  project  development.  If  significant  impacts  would  still  result 
after  implementation  of  CMAs  and  compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations  specific 
I mitigation  measures  would  be  recommended  in  this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  (see  Section  II. 3. 1.1)  defines  spe- 
cific actions  to  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  The  conservation  strategy  includes 
the  definition  of  the  reserve  design  and  specific  CMAs  for  the  Preferred  Alternative.  While 
the  CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM  lands  only,  this  analysis  assumes  that  all  CMAs  would 
also  apply  to  nonfederal  lands.  The  CMA  pertinent  to  DOD  lands  includes  specific  guidance 
on  DOD  review  and  approval  of  streamlined  projects,  as  follows. 

All  streamlined  projects  proposed  within  the  three  zones  entail  varying  levels  of  risk  to 
national  security  and  military  operations,  testing,  and  training,  and  would  require  DOD 
review  and  approval.  Risk  and  conflict  areas  are  discussed  in  more  detail  in  Volume  II  by 
alternative,  including  conflict  area  maps. 

The  risk  zones  and  DOD  review  process  are: 

• Red  Areas:  Significant  Likelihood  of  Unacceptable  Risk  - No  streamlining  of  projects 
unless  a written  letter  is  provided  by  the  Senate  Bill  (SB)  1462  points  of  contact 
I stating  military  impacts  have  been  mitigated. 
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• Orange  and  Yellow  Areas:  Likelihood  of  Unacceptable  Risk  - Streamlining  of  projects  ^ 

permitted  following  consultation  with  DOD  at  the  regional  level  that  subsequently 
results  in  a DOD  assessment  of  no  mission  impact.  DOD  regional  level  shall  have  30 
days  to  determine  a mission  impact  assessment.  Within  that  30-day  DOD  review 
period,  if  DOD  determines  that  the  project  might  pose  an  unacceptable  risk  to 
national  security,  that  project  shall  not  be  streamlined,  but  rather  referred  to  the  SB 
1462  points  of  contact  (see  Appendix  J). 

Notification  to  DOD  at  the  regional  level  for  a military  impact  assessment,  and  the  determi- 
nation to  streamline  a project  within  the  Plan  Area,  shall  follow  DOD  service  level  points  of 
contact  established  by  SB  1462. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  would  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  Volume  111  and  sum- 
marized for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.24.3. 1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  project-specific  siting 
and  design  criteria  would  be  developed  during  coordination  with  DOD,  as  described  in  the 
CMAs  and  other  laws  and  regulations. 

IV.24.3.2.1.2  Impacts  of  the  Reserve  Design 

None  of  the  allowed  uses  within  the  reserve  design  would  impact  DOD  lands  or  operations. 

IV. 24.3.2.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  on  BLM  Land: 

Preferred  Alternative 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  the  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined 
development  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  LUPA,  and  the 
impacts  of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.24.3.2.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

The  typical  impacts  from  the  various  renewable  energy  and  transmission  facilities  on  BLM 
lands  would  be  the  same  as  those  described  in  Section  IV.24.2.1.  However,  the  specific  loca- 
tions where  energy  and  transmission  development  would  be  allowed  would  be  driven  by 
LUPA  decisions,  which  would  either  encourage  or  restrict  development  in  some  areas. 
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^ Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  most  renewable  energy  development  on  BLM  lands  would 

be  near  NAF  El  Centro  and  several  ranges,  including  CMAGR  (see  Figure  IV.24-2). 

IV.24.3.2.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

None  of  the  allowed  uses  within  the  BLM  LUPA  designations  would  impact  DOD  lands 
or  operations. 

IV.24.3.2.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan: 

Preferred  Alternative 

The  analysis  of  Covered  Activities  under  the  NCCP  is  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of 
the  interagency  alternatives.  Reserve  design  features  and  other  conservation  actions  under 
the  NCCP  alternatives  represent  more  detailed  categories  of  the  reserve  design  under  the 
interagency  Plan-wide  alternatives.  These  NCCP  differences  in  reserve  design  features 
would  not  affect  nonbiological  resources  analyzed  in  this  document,  and  the  analysis  of 
reserve  design  and  CMAs  under  the  NCCP  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis 
of  the  interagency  alternatives,  as  described  in  Section  IV.24. 3. 2.1. 

ly. 24.3.2 A Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan:  Preferred  Alternative 

I The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in 

Section  IV.24.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only. 

Renewable  energy  development  on  GCP  lands  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  be 
considerably  less  than  the  full  Plan-wide  analysis  and  would  be  near  Edwards  AFB,  NAF  El 
Centro,  and  several  other  ranges. 

IV.24.3.2.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area:  Preferred  Alternative 

IV.24.3.2.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Additional  transmission  infrastructure  would  be  needed  to  deliver  renewable  energy  to 
load  centers  [areas  of  high  electricity  demand]  outside  the  Plan  Area.  It  is  assumed  that 
new  transmission  infrastructure  outside  the  Plan  Area  would  use  existing  transmission 
corridors  between  the  Plan  Area  and  existing  substations  in  the  more  heavily  populated 
areas  of  the  state.  The  densely  populated  areas  outside  the  Plan  Area  through  which  new 
transmission  infrastructure  might  be  constructed  include  the  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  North 
Palm  Springs-Riverside,  and  Central  Valley  areas.  These  areas  are  further  described  in 
Chapter  III,  Section  III. 24.4. 
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New  transmission  infrastructure  in  existing  transmission  corridors  outside  the  Plan  Areas 
would  not  interfere  with  any  ground  operations  at  DOD  facilities.  However,  transmission 
infrastructure  poses  a potential  hazard  to  aircraft,  so  their  locations  and  heights  concern 
military  pilots.  Outside  the  Plan  Area,  three  DOD  facilities  with  flight  operations  are  near 
transmission  corridors.  MCAS  Miramar,  in  the  San  Diego  area,  is  at  the  western  end  of  the 
corridor  that  ends  at  Sycamore  Substation,  which  is  at  the  eastern  boundary  of  MCAS. 

March  Air  Reserve  Base,  in  the  North  Palm  Springs-Riverside  area,  is  approximately  9.5 
miles  northwest  of  the  corridor  that  ends  at  Valley  Substation.  Lemoore  Naval  Air  Station, 
in  the  Central  Valley,  is  approximately  18  miles  east  of  the  transmission  corridor  in  this 
area.  Each  of  these  corridors  has  existing  high-voltage  transmission  infrastructure. 

Impact  DD-1:  Renewable  energy  and  transmission  facilities  would  interfere  with  DOD 
lands  and  operations. 

Although  aircraft  operations  would  occur  near  corridors  outside  the  Plan  Area,  these 
transmission  corridors  are  known  to  pilots.  Additional  transmission  infrastructure  in  or 
adjacent  to  these  corridors  would  increase  the  number  of  lines  in  the  vicinity  but  would  not 
be  expected  to  interfere  with  DOD  lands  and  operations.  Flight  paths  and  operating 
protocols  take  into  account  the  locations  of  existing  infrastructure,  and  new  transmission 
in  the  same  corridors  would  not  substantially  change  risk  factors.  The  DOD  would  review 
all  proposed  transmission  infrastructure  near  its  air  facilities.  The  FAA  would  require  lights 
and  marker  balls  on  towers  and  conductor  spans  that  it  deems  hazardous  to  aircraft. 

IV.24.3.2.5.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  renewable  energy  projects  outside  the  Plan  Area  would  be 
developed  through  BLM's  existing  policies.  Impacts  on  DOD  lands  and  operations  would  be 
of  the  types  described  in  Section  IV.24.2.1,  with  similar  mitigation  measures  included  on  a 
case-by-case  basis. 

Outside  the  Plan  Area,  the  proposed  BLM  LUPA  would  not  impact  DOD  lands  or  operations. 

IV.24.3.2.6  Comparison  of  the  Preferred  Alternative  With  the  No 
Action  Alternative 

This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  the  Preferred  Alternative  with  the  No 
Action  Alternative. 

IV.24.3.2.6.1  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  With  No  Action  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

The  mix  of  renewable  energy  facilities  under  the  No  Action  and  Preferred  Alternative  are 
similar,  with  more  wind  energy  expected  under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  and  slightly 
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more  geothermal  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Potential  impacts  would  be  spread  over 
a larger  area  under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  but  confined  to  DFAs  under  the  Preferred 
Alternative.  Because  of  the  large-scale  use  of  the  Plan  Area  by  the  DOD,  impacts  of  the  No 
Action  and  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  similar.  The  DOD  CMA  required  under  the 
Preferred  Alternative  is  similar  to  existing  DOD  requirements  for  renewable  energy 
projects  and  would  ensure  that  specific  proposed  projects  would  not  compromise  the 
operational  mission  of  the  DOD. 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  additional  CMAs  would  formalize  coordination  with  the 
DOD  and  outline  potential  responses  regarding  project  streamlining  under  the  DRECP. 
Overall,  adverse  impacts  to  DOD  lands  and  operations  would  be  moderate  and  mitigation 
measures  would  reduce  impacts. 

IV.24.3.2.6.2  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  With  No  Action  Alternative  for  the  BLM  LUPA 

Impacts  on  DOD  lands  for  the  BLM  LUPA  would  be  the  same  as  for  the  Plan-wide  DRECP 
except  it  would  only  be  located  on  BLM  lands.  Because  of  the  large-scale  use  of  the  Plan 
Area  by  the  DOD  regardless  of  land  ownership,  impacts  of  the  No  Action  and  Preferred 
Alternative  would  be  similar.  Reserve  design  features  of  the  BLM  LUPA  would  have  no 
impacts  on  DOD  lands  under  both  the  No  Action  Alternative  and  the  Preferred  Action. 

IV.24.3.2.6.3  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  With  No  Action  Alternative  for  the  Natural 
Community  Conservation  Plan 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Sec- 
tion IV.24.3.2.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  the  Preferred 
Alternative  with  the  No  Action  Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  for  the 
Plan-wide  DRECP. 

IV.24.3.2.6.4  Preferred  Alternative  Compared  With  No  Action  Alternative  for  the  General 
Conservation  Plan 

Impacts  on  DOD  lands  for  the  GCP  would  be  the  same  as  for  the  Plan-wide  DRECP  except 
on  nonfederal  lands.  Because  of  the  large-scale  use  of  the  Plan  Area  by  the  DOD  regardless 
of  land  ownership,  impacts  of  the  No  Action  and  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  similar. 
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IV.24.3.3  Alternative  1 

IV. 24.3. 3.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  1 

IV.24.3.3.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

Under  Alternative  1,  renewable  energy  and  transmission  DFAs  that  intersect  with  DOD 
lands  and  operations  are  shown  in  Table  lV.24-4.  Lands  available  for  development  under 
this  alternative  would  be  focused  to  specific  areas  within  the  Plan  Area.  DFAs  that  intersect 
with  DOD  operations  under  Alternative  1 are  shown  in  Figure  IV.24-3. 


Table  IV.24-4 

Potential  Acres  of  DOD  Operations  Impacted  by  Technology  Type  - Alternative  1 


DOD  Operations 

DOD  Operations  in 
Plan  Area  (acres) 

Potential  DOD  Operations  impacted  by 
Technology  Type  (acres) 

Solar 

Wind 

GT 

Transmission 

Military  Training  Routes 

12,999,000 

75,000 

17,000 

12,000 

25,000 

Military  Operations  Areas 

8,438,000 

55,000 

7,000 

12,000 

13,000 

Special  Use  Airspace-Restricted 

6,919,000 

20,000 

7,000 

1,000 

3,000 

Shared  Use  Area 

56,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 

Impact  DD-1:  Renewable  energy  and  transmission  facilities  would  interfere  with  DOD 
lands  and  operations. 

Under  Alternative  1,  impacts  on  DOD  operations  would  be  primarily  from  solar  energy  and 
transmission,  with  some  impacts  from  wind  and  transmission  [Table  IV.24-4]. 

Solar  and  transmission  infrastructure  would  also  result  in  impacts,  as  described  in  Section 
IV.24.2.1.3.  The  degree  of  impact  would  depend  on  the  location,  size,  and  specific 
configuration  of  projects.  Under  Alternative  1,  solar  energy  development  would  be  located 
near  Edwards  AFB,  the  MCAGCC,  NAF  El  Centro,  and  several  ranges. 
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Wind  energy  development  would  occur  mostly  near  Edwards  AFB  and  MCAGCC.  While 
wind  turbines  may  be  compatible  under  MTRs  and  SUAs  in  this  area,  these  projects  may 
warrant  additional  review  by  DOD  during  the  siting  process. 

Study  Area  Lands 

Table  IV.24-5  shows  the  acres  of  SAAs  and  DRECP  Variance  Lands  that  intersect  with  DOD 
operations. 


Table  lV.24-5 

DOD  Lands  That  Intersect  With  Special  Analysis  Areas  - Preferred  Alternative 


DOD  Lands  that  Intersect  with 
Special  Analysis  Areas 

Future 
Assessment 
Areas  (acres) 

Special 

Analysis  Areas 
(acres) 

DRECP 
Variance 
Lands  (acres) 

Military  Training  Routes 

n/a 

24,000 

24,000 

Military  Operations  Areas 

n/a 

18,000 

18,000 

Special  Use  Airspace  - Restricted 

n/a 

3,000 

3,000 

Shared  Use  Area  (BLM  and  DOD) 

n/a 

0 

0 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Future  Assessment  Areas.  Alternative  1 does  not  include  FAAs. 

Special  Analysis  Areas.  Designating  the  SAAs  as  conservation  would  have  no  impact  on 
DOD  operations.  Impacts  would  be  the  same  as  those  explained  for  the  Plan-wide  reserve 
design  in  Impacts  of  the  Reserve  Design. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered  Activities 
could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  plan  amendment.  However, 
development  of  renewable  energy  on  Variance  Lands  would  not  require  a BLM  Land  Use 
Plan  Amendment  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if 
the  location  were  left  undesignated.  Military  Training  Routes,  Military  Operations  Areas, 
and  Special  Use  Airspace  (restricted]  intersect  DRECP  Variance  Lands  (see  Table  lV.24-5). 
Development  of  the  DRECP  Variance  Lands  would  have  similar  impacts  on  DOD  operations 
as  described  under  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 
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Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

Implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well  as  the 
development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other  lands. 
There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  impacts  of  renewable  energy  development  covered  by 
the  Plan  would  be  lessened.  The  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alternative,  including 
specific  biological  reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  Also,  the 
implementation  of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations  and  standards  would  reduce  the 
impacts  of  project  development.  If  significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  implementa- 
tion of  CMAs  and  compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations  specific  mitigation 
measures  would  be  recommended  in  this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  1 (see  Volume  II,  Section  II.4.1.1]  defines  specific 
actions  that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  While  the  CMAs  were  developed 
for  BLM  lands  only,  this  analysis  assumes  that  all  CMAs  would  also  apply  to  nonfederal 
lands.  The  DOD  CMA  for  Alternative  1 would  be  the  same  as  for  the  Preferred  Alternative 
[see  Section  IV.24.4.2.1.1). 

Notification  to  DOD  at  the  regional  level  for  a military  impact  assessment  and  a determina- 
tion to  streamline  a project  within  the  Plan  Area  shall  follow  DOD  service  level  points  of 
contact  established  by  SB  1462 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  would  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  Volume  III.  The 
requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized  for  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive in  Section  IV.24.3. 1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  project-specific  siting 
and  design  criteria  would  be  developed  during  coordination  with  DOD,  as  described  in  the 
CMAs,  laws,  and  regulations. 

IV.24.3.3.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design 

None  of  the  allowed  uses  within  the  reserve  design  would  impact  DOD  lands  or  operations. 
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IV.24.3.3.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  on  BLM  Land: 
Alternative  1 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  the  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined 
development  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA,  and  the 
impacts  of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.24.3. 3.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

The  typical  impacts  from  the  various  renewable  energy  and  transmission  facilities  on  BLM 
lands  would  be  the  same  as  those  described  in  Section  IV.24.2.1.  However,  the  specific  loca- 
tions in  which  energy  and  transmission  development  would  be  allowed  would  be  driven  by 
LUPA  decisions,  which  would  either  encourage  or  restrict  development  in  some  areas. 

Under  Alternative  1,  most  renewable  energy  development  on  BLM  lands  would  be  solar 
and  would  occur  primarily  near  Edwards  AFB,  NAF  El  Centro,  and  several  ranges  (see 
Figure  lV.24-3}. 

IV.24.3.3.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

None  of  the  allowed  uses  within  the  BLM  LUPA  designations  would  impact  DOD  lands 
or  operations. 

IV.24.3.3.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  1 

The  analysis  of  Covered  Activities  under  the  NCCP  is  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of 
the  interagency  alternatives.  Reserve  design  features  and  other  conservation  actions  under 
the  NCCP  alternatives  represent  more  detailed  categories  of  the  reserve  design  under  the 
interagency  Plan-wide  alternatives.  These  NCCP  differences  in  reserve  design  features 
would  not  affect  nonbiological  resources  analyzed  in  this  document,  and  the  analysis  of 
reserve  design  and  CMAs  under  the  NCCP  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis 
of  the  interagency  alternatives,  as  described  in  Section  IV.24. 3. 3.1. 

IV.24.3.3.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  1 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  1 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.24.3. 3.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  be  on  nonfederal  lands  only. 

Renewable  energy  development  on  GCP  lands  would  be  mostly  near  the  MCAGCC,  Edwards 
AFB,  NAF  El  Centro,  and  several  ranges. 
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IV.24.3.3.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area:  Alternative  1 

IV.24.3. 3.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  transmission  infrastructure  outside  the  Plan  Area  on  DOD  lands  and 
operations  would  be  the  same  under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  described  in  the  No 
Action  Alternative  in  Section  lV.24.3. 1.5.1. 

IV.24.3.3.5. 2 Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Under  Alternative  1,  renewable  energy  projects  would  continue  to  be  developed  through 
BLM's  existing  policies.  Impacts  on  DOD  lands  and  operations  would  be  of  the  types 
described  in  Section  IV.24.2.1,  with  similar  mitigation  measures  on  a case-by-case  basis. 

Outside  the  Plan  Area,  the  proposed  BLM  LUPA  would  not  impact  DOD  lands  or  operations. 

IV.24.3.3.6  Comparison  of  Alternative  1 With  the  Preferred  Alternative 

This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  1 with  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.24.3.3.6.1  Alternative  1 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

Alternative  1 would  emphasize  more  solar  and  less  wind  energy  development  than  the  mix 
of  facilities  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Alternative  1 would  also  have  more  confined 
DFAs  than  the  Preferred  Alternative,  but  impacts  on  DOD  operations  would  be  similar  in 
both  their  natures  and  locations.  Under  both  alternatives,  existing  laws  and  regulations  and 
the  proposed  CMAs  that  formalize  coordination  with  the  DOD  would  substantially  reduce 
potential  impacts  on  DOD  operations.  Overall,  adverse  impacts  to  DOD  lands  and 
operations  would  be  moderate  and  mitigation  measures  would  reduce  impacts. 

IV.24.3.3.6.2  Alternative  1 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  BLM  Land  Use 
Plan  Amendment 

The  overall  amount  of  DFAs  on  BLM  lands  under  Alternative  1 would  be  less  than  under 
the  Preferred  Alternative.  Alternative  1 would  emphasize  more  solar  and  less  wind 
energy  development  on  BLM  lands  than  the  mix  of  technologies  under  the  Preferred 
Alternative;  but  the  locations  of  the  developments  would  be  similar.  Under  both 
alternatives,  existing  laws  and  regulations  and  proposed  CMAs  to  formalize 
coordination  with  the  DOD  would  ensure  that  specific  proposed  projects  would  not 
compromise  the  DOD's  operational  mission. 
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IV.24.3.3.6.3  Alternative  1 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  NCCP 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  1 are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.24.3.3.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  As  a result,  the  comparison  of  Alternative  1 with  the 
Preferred  Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as  described  for  the  Plan-wide  DRECP. 

IV.24.3.3.6.4  Alternative  1 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

The  overall  amount  of  DFAs  on  GCP  lands  under  Alternative  1 would  be  somewhat  less 
than  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Similar  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  Alternative  1 
emphasizes  more  solar  and  less  wind  energy  development  than  the  mix  of  technologies 
under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Under  both  alternatives,  existing  laws  and  regulations  and  proposed  CMAs  that  formalize 
coordination  with  the  DOD  would  substantially  reduce  potential  impacts  on  DOD 
operations  by  requiring  compliance  with  conditions  stipulated  by  both  DOD  and  the  FAA. 
Under  both  alternatives,  these  measures  would  ensure  that  specific  proposed  projects 
would  not  compromise  DOD's  operational  mission. 

IV.24.3.4  Alternative  2 

IV. 243.4.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  2 

IV.24.3.4.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

Under  Alternative  2,  renewable  energy  and  transmission  DFAs  that  intersect  with  DOD 
lands  and  operations  are  shown  in  Table  lV.24-6.  Lands  available  for  development  under 
this  alternative  would  be  focused  to  specific  areas  within  the  Plan  Area.  DFAs  that  intersect 
with  DOD  operations  under  Alternative  2 are  shown  in  Figure  lV.24-4. 
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Table  IV.24-6 

Potential  Acres  of  DOD  Operations  Impacted  by  Technology  Type  - Alternative  2 


DOD  Operations 

DOD  Operations  in 
Plan  Area  (acres) 

Potential  DOD  Operations  impacted  by 
Technology  Type  (acres) 

Solar 

Wind 

GT 

Transmission 

Military  Training  Routes 

12,999,000 

66,000 

166,000 

14,000 

24,000 

Military  Operations  Areas 

8,438,000 

44,000 

86,000 

12,000 

10,000 

Special  Use  Airspace-Restricted 

6,919,000 

25,000 

45,000 

2,000 

2,000 

Shared  Use  Area 

56,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 

Impact  DD-1:  Renewable  energy  and  transmission  facilities  would  interfere  with  DOD 
lands  and  operations. 

Under  Alternative  2,  impacts  on  DOD  operations  would  come  primarily  from  wind  energy 
and  a mix  of  solar  and  transmission  (see  Table  IV.24-6).  Wind  energy  development  would 
be  located  near  Edwards  AFB  and  MCAGCC.  While  wind  turbines  may  be  compatible  under 
MTRs  and  SUAs  in  this  area,  these  projects  may  warrant  additional  review  by  DOD  during 
the  siting  process. 

Solar  and  transmission  would  also  result  in  the  impacts  described  in  Section  IV.24.2.1.3. 

The  degree  of  impact  would  depend  on  the  location,  size,  and  specific  configuration  of  proj- 
ects. Under  Alternative  2,  solar  energy  development  would  be  near  Edwards  AFB,  NAF  El 
Centro,  and  several  ranges. 

Study  Area  Lands 

Table  IV.24-7  shows  the  acres  of  FAAs  that  intersect  with  DOD  operations.  SAAs  and  DRECP 
Variance  Lands  would  not  overlap  with  DOD  operations  under  this  alternative. 
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■>1  Table  IV.24-7 

DOD  Lands  That  Intersect  With  Special  Analysis  Areas  - Alternative  2 


DOD  Lands  that  Intersect  with 
Special  Analysis  Areas 

Future 
Assessment 
Areas  (acres) 

Special 

Analysis  Areas 
(acres) 

DRECP 
Variance 
Lands  (acres) 

Military  Training  Routes 

10,000 

0 

0 

Military  Operations  Areas 

9,000 

0 

0 

Special  Use  Airspace  - Restricted 

9,000 

0 

0 

Shared  Use  Area  (BLM  and  DOD) 

0 

0 

0 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 

Future  Assessment  Areas  (FAAs).  Lands  within  FAAs  are  neither  reserve  lands  nor  DFAs; 
they  are  simply  areas  that  are  deferred  for  future  assessment.  The  future  assessment  will 
determine  their  suitability  for  renewable  energy  development  or  for  ecological 
conservation.  If  renewable  energy  development  occurs  on  FAA  lands,  a Land  Use  Plan 
Amendment  would  not  be  required.  FAAs  for  each  alternative  are  shown  in  Table  lV.1-2 
T,  and  Figure  11.5-1  in  Volume  11.  The  FAAs  represent  areas  where  renewable  energy 

development  or  inclusion  to  the  reserve  design  could  be  implemented  through  an 
amendment  to  the  DRECP,  but  additional  assessment  would  be  needed. 

Because  most  of  the  FAAs  are  presented  as  undesignated  areas  in  the  action  alternatives, 
there  would  be  no  difference  between  the  FAAs  in  the  Preferred  Alternative  except  that 
renewable  development  in  an  FAA  would  not  require  a BLM  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  so 
the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  location  were 
left  undesignated.  As  shown  in  Table  lV.24-7,  Military  Training  Routes,  Military  Operations 
Areas,  and  Special  Use  Airspace  [restricted)  intersect  FAAs.  Development  of  the  FAAs 
would  have  similar  impacts  on  DOD  operations  as  described  under  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

Special  Analysis  Areas.  Designating  the  SAAs  as  development  would  not  result  in  impacts 
to  DOD  lands  or  operations  [see  Table  lV.24-7). 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered  Activities 
could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  plan  amendment. 

However,  development  of  renewable  energy  on  variance  lands  would  not  require  a BLM 
Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat 
simpler  than  if  the  location  were  left  undesignated.  Military  Training  Routes,  Military 
^ Operations  Areas,  and  Special  Use  Airspace  [restricted)  would  not  intersect  DRECP 
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Variance  Lands  (see  Table  IV.24-7).  Development  of  the  DRECP  Variance  Lands  would 
not  impact  DOD  lands  or  operations. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

Implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well  as 
development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other  lands. 
There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  impacts  of  renewable  energy  development  covered  by 
the  Plan  would  be  lessened.  The  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alternative,  including 
specific  biological  reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  Also,  the 
implementation  of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations  and  standards  would  reduce  the 
impacts  of  project  development.  If  significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  implementa- 
tion of  CMAs  and  compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations  specific  mitigation 
measures  would  be  recommended  in  this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  2 (see  Section  II. 3. 1.1)  defines  specific  actions 
that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  While  the  CMAs  were  developed  for 
BLM  lands  only,  this  analysis  assumes  that  all  CMAs  would  also  apply  to  nonfederal 
lands.  The  DOD  CMA  for  Alternative  2 would  be  the  same  as  for  the  Preferred 
Alternative  (see  Section  IV.24.4.2.1.1). 

Notification  to  DOD  at  the  regional  level  for  a military  impact  assessment  and  determina- 
tion to  streamline  a project  within  the  Plan  Area  shall  follow  DOD  service  level  points  of 
contact  established  by  SB  1462. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  would  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  Volume  III.  The 
requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized  for  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive in  Section  IV.24.3. 1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  project-specific  siting 
and  design  criteria  would  be  developed  during  coordination  with  DOD,  as  described  in  the 
CMAs  and  laws  and  regulations. 

IV.24.3.4.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design 

None  of  the  allowed  uses  within  the  reserve  design  would  impact  DOD  lands  or  operations. 
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^ IV.24.3.4.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  on  BLM  Land: 

Alternative  2 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA,  and  the 
impacts  of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.24.3.4.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

The  typical  impacts  from  the  various  renewable  energy  and  transmission  facilities  on  BLM 
lands  would  be  the  same  as  those  described  in  Section  IV.24.2.1.  However,  the  specific  loca- 
tions in  which  energy  and  transmission  development  would  be  allowed  would  be  driven  by 
LUPA  decisions,  which  would  either  encourage  or  restrict  development  in  some  areas. 

Under  Alternative  2,  renewable  energy  development  on  BLM  lands  would  mostly  be  wind 
and  solar  facilities,  located  primarily  near  Edwards  AFB,  MCAGCC,  NAF  El  Centro,  and 
several  ranges. 

IV.24.3.4.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

None  of  the  allowed  uses  within  the  BLM  LUPA  designations  would  impact  DOD  lands  or 
y operations  (see  Figure  IV.24-4). 

IV.24.3.4.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  2 

The  analysis  of  Covered  Activities  under  the  NCCP  is  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of 
the  interagency  alternatives.  Reserve  design  features  and  other  conservation  actions  under 
the  NCCP  alternatives  represent  more  detailed  categories  of  the  reserve  design  under  the 
interagency  Plan-wide  alternatives.  These  NCCP  differences  in  reserve  design  features 
would  not  affect  nonbiological  resources  analyzed  in  this  document,  and  the  analysis  of 
reserve  design  and  CMAs  under  the  NCCP  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis 
of  the  interagency  alternatives,  as  described  in  Section  IV.24. 3.4.1. 

IV.24.3.4.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  2 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  2 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.24.3.4.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only. 

Renewable  energy  development  on  GCP  lands  would  be  broadly  spread  out,  mostly  near 
Edwards  AFB,  NAF  El  Centro,  and  several  ranges. 
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IV.24.3.4.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area:  Alternative  2 

IV.24.3.4.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  transmission  infrastructure  outside  the  Plan  Area  on  DOD  lands  and 
operations  would  be  the  same  under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  as  described  for  the 
No  Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.24.3. 1.5.1. 

IV.24.3.4.5.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Under  Alternative  2,  renewable  energy  projects  would  continue  to  be  developed  through 
BLM's  existing  policies.  Impacts  on  DOD  lands  and  operations  would  be  of  the  types 
described  in  Section  IV.24.2.1,  with  similar  mitigation  measures  on  a case-by-case  basis. 

Outside  the  Plan  Area,  the  proposed  BLM  LUPA  would  not  impact  DOD  lands  or  operations. 

IV.24.3.4.6  Comparison  of  Alternative  2 With  Preferred  Alternative 

This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  2 with  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.24.3.4.6.1  Alternative  2 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

Alternative  2 would  emphasize  more  wind  energy  and  less  solar  energy  development  than 
the  mix  of  technologies  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Alternative  2 would  also  have 
more  broadly  dispersed  DFAs  than  the  Preferred  Alternative,  but  impacts  on  DOD 
operations  would  occur  in  similar  locations  in  both  alternatives  and  would  be  similar  in 
nature.  Under  both  alternatives,  existing  laws  and  regulations  and  proposed  CMAs  to 
formalize  coordination  with  the  DOD  would  substantially  reduce  potential  impacts  on  DOD 
operations.  Overall,  adverse  impacts  to  DOD  lands  and  operations  would  be  moderate  and 
mitigation  measures  would  reduce  impacts. 

IV.24.3.4.6.2  Alternative  2 Compared  With  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  BLM  LUPA 

The  overall  amount  of  DFAs  on  BLM  lands  under  Alternative  2 would  be  larger  than  under 
the  Preferred  Alternative.  Alternative  2 would  emphasize  more  wind  energy  and  less  solar 
energy  development  on  BLM  lands  than  the  mix  of  technologies  under  the  Preferred 
Alternative,  but  the  locations  of  the  development  would  be  similar.  Under  both  alternatives, 
existing  laws  and  regulations  and  proposed  CMAs  to  formalize  coordination  with  the  DOD 
would  ensure  that  specific  proposed  projects  would  not  compromise  the  operational 
mission  of  the  DOD. 
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H IV.24.3.4.6.3  Alternative  2 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  NCCP 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  on  Alternative  2 would  be  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.24.3.4.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  The  comparison  of  Alternative  2 with  the  Preferred 
Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  therefore  the  same  as  described  for  the  Plan-wide  DRECP. 

IV.24.3.4.6.4  Alternative  2 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  GCP 

The  overall  amount  of  DFAs  on  GCP  lands  under  Alternative  2 would  be  somewhat  larger 
under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Similar  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  Alternative  2 
emphasizes  more  wind  energy  and  less  solar  energy  development  on  GCP  lands  than  the 
mix  of  technologies  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Under  both  alternatives,  existing  laws  and  regulations  and  the  proposed  CMAs  to  formalize 
coordination  with  the  DOD  would  substantially  reduce  potential  impacts  on  DOD 
operations  by  requiring  compliance  with  conditions  stipulated  by  both  DOD  and  the  FAA. 
Under  both  alternatives,  these  measures  would  ensure  that  specific  proposed  projects 
would  not  compromise  DOD's  operational  mission. 

IV.24.3.5  Alternative  3 

^ IV.24.3.5.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  3 

IV.24.3.5.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

Under  Alternative  3,  renewable  energy  and  transmission  DFAs  that  intersect  with  DOD 
lands  and  operations  are  shown  in  Table  IV.24-8.  Lands  available  for  development  under 
this  alternative  would  be  focused  on  specific  areas  within  the  Plan  Area.  DFAs  that  intersect 
with  DOD  operations  under  Alternative  3 are  shown  in  Figure  lV.24-5. 
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Table  IV.24-8 

Potential  Acres  of  DOD  Operations  Impacted  by  Technology  Type  - Alternative  3 


DOD  Operations 

DOD  Operations  in 
Plan  Area  (acres) 

Potential  DOD  Operations  impacted  by 
Technology  Type  (acres) 

Solar 

Wind 

GT 

Transmission 

Military  Training  Routes 

12,999,000 

76,000 

36,000 

13,000 

24,000 

Military  Operations  Areas 

8,438,000 

50,000 

11,000 

12,000 

11,000 

Special  Use  Airspace-Restricted 

6,919,000 

24,000 

12,000 

2,000 

3,000 

Shared  Use  Area 

56,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 

Impact  DD-1:  Renewable  energy  and  transmission  facilities  would  interfere  with  DOD 
lands  and  operations. 

Under  Alternative  3,  impacts  on  DOD  operations  would  be  primarily  from  solar  energy, 
with  some  impacts  from  wind  energy  and  transmission  [see  Table  lV.24-8].  Solar  energy 
development  and  transmission  would  result  in  the  impacts  described  in  Section  IV.24.2.1.3. 
Under  Alternative  3,  solar  energy  and  transmission  would  be  located  mostly  near  Edwards 
AFB,  NAF  El  Centro,  and  several  ranges. 

Wind  energy  development  would  occur  mostly  near  Edwards  AFB  and  MCAGCC.  While 
wind  turbines  may  be  compatible  under  MTRs  and  SUAs  in  this  area,  these  projects  may 
warrant  additional  review  by  DOD  during  the  siting  process. 

Study  Area  Lands 

Table  lV.24-9  shows  the  acres  of  FAAs  that  intersect  with  DOD  operations.  SAAs  and  DRECP 
Variance  Lands  would  not  overlap  with  DOD  operations  under  this  alternative. 
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Table  IV.24-9 

DOD  Lands  That  Intersect  With  Special  Analysis  Areas  - Alternative  3 


DOD  Lands  that  Intersect  with 
Special  Analysis  Areas 

Future 
Assessment 
Areas  (acres) 

Special 

Analysis  Areas 
(acres) 

DRECP 
Variance 
Lands  (acres) 

Military  Training  Routes 

4,000 

0 

0 

Military  Operations  Areas 

0 

0 

0 

Special  Use  Airspace  - Restricted 

0 

0 

0 

Shared  Use  Area  (BLM  and  DOD) 

0 

0 

0 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Future  Assessment  Areas  (FAAs).  Lands  within  FAAs  are  neither  reserve  lands  nor  DFAs; 
they  are  simply  areas  that  are  deferred  for  future  assessment.  The  future  assessment  will 
determine  their  suitability  for  renewable  energy  development  or  for  ecological 
conservation.  If  renewable  energy  development  occurs  on  FAA  lands,  a Land  Use  Plan 
Amendment  would  not  be  required.  FAAs  for  each  alternative  are  shown  in  Table  lV.1-2 
and  Figure  11.6-1  in  Volume  11.  The  FAAs  represent  areas  where  renewable  energy 
development  or  inclusion  to  the  reserve  design  could  be  implemented  through  an 
amendment  to  the  DRECP,  but  additional  assessment  would  be  needed. 

Because  most  of  the  FAAs  are  presented  as  undesignated  areas  in  the  action  alternatives, 
there  would  be  no  difference  between  the  FAAs  in  the  Preferred  Alternative  except  that 
renewable  development  in  an  FAA  would  not  require  a BLM  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  so 
the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  location  were 
left  undesignated.  As  shown  in  Table  lV.24-9,  only  approximately  4,000  acres  of  Military 
Training  Routes  would  intersect  FAAs.  Development  of  the  FAAs  would  have  similar 
impacts  on  DOD  operations  as  described  under  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

Special  Analysis  Areas.  Designating  the  SAAs  as  conservation  would  not  result  in  impacts 
to  DOD  lands  or  operations  [see  Table  lV.24-9). 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered  Activities 
could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  plan  amendment. 

However,  development  of  renewable  energy  on  Variance  Lands  would  not  require  a 
BLM  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be 
somewhat  simpler  than  if  the  location  were  left  undesignated.  Military  Training  Routes, 
Military  Operations  Areas,  and  Special  Use  Airspace  [restricted)  would  not  intersect 
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DRECP  Variance  Lands  [see  Table  IV.24-9].  Development  of  the  DRECP  Variance  Lands 
would  not  impact  DOD  lands  or  operations. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

Implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well  as  the 
development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other  lands. 
There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  impacts  of  renewable  energy  development  covered  by 
the  Plan  would  be  lessened.  The  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alternative,  including 
specific  biological  reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  Also,  the  implemen- 
tation of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations  and  standards  would  reduce  the  impacts  of 
project  development.  If  significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  implementation  of  CMAs 
and  compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations  specific  mitigation  measures  would 
be  recommended  in  this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  3 (see  Section  II. 3. 1.1]  defines  specific  actions 
that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  While  the  CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM 
lands  only,  this  analysis  assumes  that  all  CMAs  would  also  apply  to  nonfederal  lands.  The 
DOD  CMA  for  Alternative  2 would  be  the  same  as  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  [see  Section 
IV.24.4.2.1.1}. 

Notification  to  DOD  at  the  regional  level  for  a military  impact  assessment  and  determina- 
tion to  streamline  a project  within  the  Plan  Area  shall  follow  DOD  service  level  points  of 
contact  established  by  SB  1462. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  would  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  Volume  III.  The 
requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized  for  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive in  Section  IV.24.3. 1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  project-specific  siting 
and  design  criteria  would  be  developed  during  coordination  with  DOD,  as  described  in  the 
CMAs,  laws,  and  regulations. 
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IV.24.3.5.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design 

None  of  the  allowed  uses  within  the  reserve  design  would  impact  DOD  lands  or  operations. 

IV.24.3.5.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  on  BLM  Land: 
Alternative  3 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA,  and  the 
impacts  of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 

IV.24.3.5.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

The  typical  impacts  from  various  renewable  energy  and  transmission  facilities  on  BLM 
lands  would  be  the  same  as  described  in  Section  IV.24.2.1.  However,  the  specific  locations 
in  which  energy  and  transmission  development  would  be  allowed  would  be  driven  by 
LUPA  decisions,  which  would  either  encourage  or  restrict  development  in  some  areas. 

Under  Alternative  3,  renewable  energy  development  on  BLM  lands  would  mostly  be 
solar,  though  some  wind  would  occur  primarily  near  Edwards  AFB,  NAF  El  Centro,  and 
several  ranges. 

IV.24.3.5.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

None  of  the  allowed  uses  within  the  BLM  LUPA  designations  would  impact  DOD  lands  or 
operations  (see  Figure  IV.24-5]. 

IV.24.3.5.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  3 

The  analysis  of  Covered  Activities  under  the  NCCP  is  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of 
the  interagency  alternatives.  Reserve  design  features  and  other  conservation  actions  under 
the  NCCP  alternatives  represent  more  detailed  categories  of  the  reserve  design  under  the 
interagency  Plan-wide  alternatives.  These  NCCP  differences  in  reserve  design  features 
would  not  affect  nonbiological  resources  analyzed  in  this  document,  and  the  analysis  of 
reserve  design  and  CMAs  under  the  NCCP  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis 
of  the  interagency  alternatives,  as  described  in  Section  IV.24.3.5.1. 

IV.24.3.5.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  3 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  3 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.24.3.5.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only. 
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Renewable  energy  development  on  GCP  lands  would  be  broadly  spread  out,  mostly  near 
Edwards  AFB,  MCAGCC,  NAF  El  Centro,  and  several  ranges. 

IV.243.5.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area:  Alternative  3 

IV.24.3.5.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  transmission  infrastructure  outside  the  Plan  Area  on  DOD  lands  and 
operations  would  be  the  same  under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  described  in  the  No 
Action  Alternative  in  Section  IV.24.3. 1.5.1. 

IV.24.3.5.5.2  Impacts  of  BLM  LUPA  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Under  Alternative  3,  renewable  energy  projects  would  continue  to  be  developed  through 
BLM's  existing  policies.  Impacts  on  DOD  lands  and  operations  would  be  similar  to  those 
described  in  Section  IV.24.2.1,  with  similar  mitigation  measures  on  a case-by-case  basis. 

Outside  the  Plan  Area,  the  proposed  BLM  LUPA  would  not  impact  DOD  lands  or  operations. 

IV.24.3.5.6  Comparison  of  Alternative  3 With  the  Preferred  Alternative 

This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  3 with  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.24.3. 5.6.1  Alternative  3 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  Plan-wide  DRECP 

Alternative  3 would  emphasize  a similar  amount  of  solar  energy  development  but  about 
half  as  much  wind  energy  development  than  the  mix  of  technologies  under  the  Preferred 
Alternative.  Alternative  3 would  also  have  more  broadly  dispersed  DFAs  than  the  Preferred 
Alternative,  but  impacts  on  DOD  operations  would  be  similar  in  their  natures  and  locations. 
Under  both  alternatives,  the  existing  laws  and  regulations  and  proposed  CMAs  that 
formalize  coordination  with  the  DOD  would  substantially  reduce  potential  impacts  on  DOD 
operations.  Overall,  adverse  impacts  to  DOD  lands  and  operations  would  be  moderate  and 
mitigation  measures  would  reduce  impacts. 

IV.24.3. 5.6.2  Alternative  3 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  BLM  LUPA 

The  overall  amount  of  DFAs  on  BLM  lands  under  Alternative  3 would  be  smaller  but  more 
dispersed  than  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Similar  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  Alterna- 
tive 3 would  emphasize  more  solar  energy  and  less  wind  energy  development  on  BLM 
lands  than  the  mix  of  technologies  under  the  Preferred  Alternative;  but  locations  of  the 
developments  would  be  similar. 
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Under  both  alternatives,  existing  laws  and  regulations  and  the  proposed  CMAs  that 
formalize  coordination  with  the  DOD  would  ensure  that  specific  proposed  projects  would 
not  compromise  the  DOD's  operational  mission. 

IV.24.3.5.6.3  Alternative  3 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  Natural  Community 
Conservation  Plan 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  3 would  be  the  same  as  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.24.3.5.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  The  comparison  of  Alternative  3 with  the  Preferred 
Alternative  for  the  NCCP  is  therefore  the  same  as  described  for  the  Plan-wide  DRECP. 

IV.24.3. 5.6.4  Alternative  3 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  General 
Conservation  Plan 

The  overall  amount  of  DFAs  on  GCP  lands  under  Alternative  3 would  be  somewhat  less 
than  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Similar  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  Alternative  3 
emphasizes  more  solar  energy  and  less  wind  energy  development  on  GCP  lands  than  the 
mix  of  technologies  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Under  both  alternatives,  existing  laws  and  regulations  and  the  proposed  CMAs  that 
formalize  coordination  with  the  DOD  would  substantially  reduce  potential  impacts  on  DOD 
operations  by  requiring  compliance  with  conditions  stipulated  by  both  DOD  and  the  FAA. 
Under  both  alternatives,  these  measures  would  ensure  that  specific  proposed  projects 
would  not  compromise  the  DOD's  operational  mission. 

IV.24.3.6  Alternative  4 

IV.24.3.6.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  of  Implementing  the  DRECP:  Alternative  4 

IV.24.3.6.1.1  Plan-wide  Impacts  and  Mitigation  Measures  from  Renewable  Energy  and 
Transmission  Development 

Impact  Assessment 

Under  Alternative  4,  renewable  energy  and  transmission  DFAs  that  intersect  with  DOD 
lands  and  operations  are  shown  in  Table  IV.24-10.  Lands  available  for  development  under 
this  alternative  would  be  focused  to  specific  areas  within  the  Plan  Area.  DFAs  that  intersect 
with  DOD  operations  under  Alternative  4 are  shown  in  Figure  lV.24-6. 
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Table  lV.24-10 

Potential  Acres  of  DOD  Operations  Impacted  by  Technology  Type  - Alternative  4 


DOD  Operations 

DOD  Operations  in 
Plan  Area  (acres) 

Potential  DOD  0| 
Technolo] 

aerations  impacted  by 
gy  Type  (acres) 

Solar 

Wind 

GT 

Transmission 

Military  Training  Routes 

12,999,000 

72,000 

73,000 

13,000 

22,000 

Military  Operations  Areas 

8,438,000 

44,000 

34,000 

12,000 

6,000 

Special  Use  Airspace-Restricted 

6,919,000 

16,000 

25,000 

2,000 

2,000 

Shared  Use  Area 

56,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 

Impact  DD-1:  Renewable  energy  and  transmission  facilities  would  interfere  with  DOD 
lands  and  operations. 

Under  Alternative  4,  impacts  on  DOD  operations  would  come  primarily  from  solar  energy, 
with  some  impacts  from  wind  and  transmission  (see  Table  lV.24-10).  Solar  energy  and 
transmission  facilities  would  result  in  impacts  similar  to  those  described  in  Section 
IV.24.2.1.3.  Under  Alternative  3,  solar  energy  and  transmission  would  be  mostly  near 
Edwards  AFB,  NAF  El  Centro,  and  several  ranges. 

Wind  energy  development  would  be  near  Edwards  AFB,  MCAGCC,  and  portions  of  CMAGR. 
While  wind  turbines  may  be  compatible  under  MTRs  and  SUAs  in  this  area,  these  projects 
may  warrant  additional  review  by  DOD  during  the  siting  process. 
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Study  Area  Lands 

Table  IV.24-9  shows  the  acres  of  DRECP  Variance  Lands  that  intersect  with  DOD  operations. 
SAAs  and  FAAs  would  not  be  designated  under  this  alternative. 

Table  IV.24-11 

DOD  Lands  That  Intersect  With  Special  Analysis  Areas  - Alternative  4 


DOD  Lands  that  Intersect  with 
Special  Analysis  Areas 

Future 
Assessment 
Areas  (acres) 

Special 

Analysis  Areas 
(acres) 

DRECP 
Variance 
Lands  (acres) 

Military  Training  Routes 

0 

0 

445,000 

Military  Operations  Areas 

0 

0 

234,000 

Special  Use  Airspace  - Restricted 

0 

0 

65,000 

Shared  Use  Area  (BLM  and  DOD) 

0 

0 

0 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 


Future  Assessment  Areas.  Alternative  4 does  not  include  FAAs. 

Special  Analysis  Areas.  Designating  the  SAAs  as  conservation  would  not  result  in  impacts 
to  DOD  lands  or  operations  [see  Table  IV.24-11]. 

DRECP  Variance  Lands.  DRECP  Variance  Lands  represent  the  BLM  Solar  PEIS  Variance 
Lands  screened  for  the  DRECP  and  based  on  BLM  screening  criteria.  Covered  Activities 
could  be  permitted  for  NCCP  purposes  only  through  an  NCCP  plan  amendment.  However, 
development  of  renewable  energy  on  Variance  Lands  would  not  require  a BLM  Land  Use 
Plan  Amendment  so  the  environmental  review  process  would  be  somewhat  simpler  than  if 
the  location  were  left  undesignated.  Military  Training  Routes,  Military  Operations  Areas, 
and  Special  Use  Airspace  [restricted)  would  intersect  DRECP  Variance  Lands  [see  Table 
IV.24-11).  Development  of  the  DRECP  Variance  Lands  would  have  similar  impacts  on  DOD 
lands  and  operations  as  described  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis. 

Impact  Reduction  Strategies  and  Mitigation 

Implementation  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  conservation  of  some  desert  lands  as  well  as  the 
development  of  renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities  on  other  lands. 
There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  impacts  of  renewable  energy  development  covered  by 
the  Plan  would  be  lessened.  The  Plan  incorporates  CMAs  for  each  alternative,  including 
specific  biological  reserve  design  components  and  LUPA  components.  Also,  the  implemen- 
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tation  of  existing  laws,  orders,  regulations  and  standards  would  reduce  the  impacts  of 
project  development.  If  significant  impacts  would  still  result  after  implementation  of  CMAs 
and  compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations  specific  mitigation  measures  would 
be  recommended  in  this  section. 

Conservation  and  Management  Actions 

The  conservation  strategy  for  Alternative  4 [see  Section  11.3.1.1)  defines  specific  actions 
that  would  reduce  the  impacts  of  this  alternative.  While  the  CMAs  were  developed  for  BLM 
lands  only,  this  analysis  assumes  that  all  CMAs  would  apply  to  nonfederal  lands.  The  DOD 
CMA  for  Alternative  2 would  be  the  same  as  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  [see  Section 
IV.24.4.2.1.1). 

Notification  to  DOD  at  the  regional  level  for  a military  impact  assessment  and  determina- 
tion to  streamline  a project  within  the  Plan  Area  shall  follow  DOD  service  level  points  of 
contact  established  by  SB  1462. 

Laws  and  Regulations 

Similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  would  reduce  certain 
impacts  of  Plan  implementation.  Relevant  regulations  are  presented  in  Volume  III.  The 
requirements  of  relevant  laws  and  regulations  are  summarized  for  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive in  Section  IV.24.3. 1.1.1. 

Mitigation  Measures 

After  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  existing  laws  and  regulations,  project-specific  siting 
and  design  criteria  would  be  developed  during  coordination  with  DOD,  as  described  in  the 
CMAs,  law,  and  regulations. 

IV.24.3.6.1.2  Impacts  from  Reserve  Design 

None  of  the  allowed  uses  within  the  reserve  design  would  impact  DOD  lands  or  operations. 

IV.24.3. 6.2  Impacts  of  DRECP  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  on  BLM  Land: 
Alternative  4 

This  section  addresses  two  components  of  effects  of  the  BLM  LUPA:  the  streamlined  devel- 
opment of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  on  BLM  land  under  the  LUPA,  and  the 
impacts  of  the  amended  land  use  plans  themselves. 
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IV.24.3.6.2.1  Impacts  from  Renewable  Energy  and  Transmission  Development  on  BLM  Land 

The  typical  impacts  from  the  various  renewable  energy  and  transmission  facilities  on  BLM 
lands  would  be  the  same  as  those  described  in  Section  IV.24.2.1.  However,  the  specific  loca- 
tions in  which  energy  and  transmission  development  would  be  allowed  would  be  driven  by 
LUPA  decisions,  which  would  either  encourage  or  restrict  development  in  some  areas. 

Under  Alternative  4,  most  of  the  renewable  energy  development  on  BLM  lands  would  be 
solar  though  some  wind  development  would  occur,  primarily  near  CMAGR. 

IV.24.3.6.2.2  Impacts  of  Changes  to  BLM  Land  Designations 

None  of  the  allowed  uses  within  the  BLM  LUPA  designations  would  impact  DOD  lands  or 
operations  [see  Figure  IV.24-6]. 

IV.24.3.6.3  Impacts  of  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  4 

The  analysis  of  Covered  Activities  under  the  NCCP  is  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis  of 
the  interagency  alternatives.  Reserve  design  features  and  other  conservation  actions  under 
the  NCCP  alternatives  represent  more  detailed  categories  of  the  reserve  design  under  the 
interagency  Plan-wide  alternatives.  These  NCCP  differences  in  reserve  design  features 
would  not  affect  nonbiological  resources  analyzed  in  this  document,  and  the  analysis  of 
reserve  design  and  CMAs  under  the  NCCP  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis 
of  the  interagency  alternatives,  as  described  in  Section  IV.24.3.6.1. 

IV. 24.3. 6.4  Impacts  of  General  Conservation  Plan:  Alternative  4 

The  impacts  of  the  GCP  for  Alternative  4 would  be  similar  to  those  defined  in  Section 
IV.24.3.6.1  for  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  but  they  would  occur  on  nonfederal  lands  only. 

Renewable  energy  development  on  GCP  lands  would  be  broadly  dispersed  but  occur  mostly 
near  Edwards  AFB,  MCAGCC,  NAF  El  Centro,  and  several  ranges. 

IV.24.3.6.5  Impacts  Outside  the  Plan  Area:  Alternative  4 

IV.24.3.6.5.1  Impacts  of  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

The  impacts  of  transmission  infrastructure  outside  the  Plan  Area  on  DOD  lands  and 
operations  would  be  the  same  under  all  alternatives.  These  impacts  are  the  same  as 
described  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  [see  Section  IV.24.3. 1.5.1). 
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IV.24.3.6.5.2  Impacts  of  BLM  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  Decisions  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Under  Alternative  4,  renewable  energy  projects  would  continue  to  be  developed  through 
BLM's  existing  policies.  Impacts  on  DOD  lands  and  operations  would  be  as  described  in 
Section  IV.24.2.1,  with  similar  mitigation  measures  on  a case-by-case  basis. 

Outside  the  Plan  Area,  the  proposed  BLM  LUPA  would  not  impact  DOD  lands  or  operations. 

IV.24.3.6.6  Comparison  of  Alternative  4 With  the  Preferred  Alternative 

This  section  summarizes  the  comparison  of  Alternative  4 with  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.24.3.6.6.1  Alternative  4 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  Plan-wide  DRECP 

Alternative  4 would  emphasize  a similar  amount  of  solar  energy  development  but 
somewhat  less  wind  energy  development  than  the  mix  of  technologies  under  the  Preferred 
Alternative.  Alternative  4 would  also  have  dispersed  DFAs  similar  to  the  Preferred 
Alternative,  and  impacts  on  DOD  operations  would  be  similar  in  both  their  natures  and 
locations.  Under  both  alternatives,  existing  laws  and  regulations  and  proposed  CMAs  that 
formalize  coordination  with  the  DOD  would  substantially  reduce  potential  impacts  on  DOD 
operations.  Overall,  adverse  impacts  to  DOD  lands  and  operations  would  be  moderate  and 
mitigation  measures  would  reduce  impacts. 

IV.24.3.6.6.2  Alternative  4 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  BLM  LUPA 

The  overall  amount  of  DFAs  on  BLM  lands  under  Alternative  3 would  be  smaller  than  under 
the  Preferred  Alternative.  Similar  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  Alternative  4 would  emphasize 
more  solar  energy  and  less  wind  energy  development  on  BLM  lands  than  the  mix  of  technol- 
ogies under  the  Preferred  Alternative;  the  locations  of  the  developments  would  be  similar. 

Under  both  alternatives,  the  existing  laws  and  regulations  and  proposed  CMAs  to  formalize 
coordination  with  the  DOD  would  ensure  that  specific  proposed  projects  would  not  compro- 
mise the  operational  mission  of  the  DOD. 

IV.24.3. 6.6.3  Alternative  4 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  Natural  Community 
Conservation  Plan 

The  impacts  of  the  NCCP  for  Alternative  4 would  be  the  same  as  those  in  Section  IV.24.3. 6.1 
for  the  Plan-wide  analysis.  The  comparison  of  Alternative  4 with  the  Preferred  Alternative 
for  the  NCCP  is  therefore  the  same  as  described  for  the  Plan-wide  DRECP. 
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IV.24.3.6.6.4  Alternative  4 Compared  with  Preferred  Alternative  for  the  General 
Conservation  Plan 

The  overall  amount  of  DFAs  on  GCP  lands  under  Alternative  4 would  be  somewhat  less  than 
under  the  Preferred  Alternative.  Similar  to  the  Plan-wide  analysis,  Alternative  4 emphasizes 
more  solar  energy  and  less  wind  energy  development  on  GCP  lands  than  the  mix  of  technol- 
ogies under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Under  both  alternatives,  the  existing  laws  and  regulations  and  proposed  CMAs  to  formalize 
coordination  with  the  DOD  would  substantially  reduce  potential  impacts  on  DOD  operations 
by  requiring  compliance  with  conditions  stipulated  by  both  the  DOD  and  the  FAA.  Under 
both  alternatives,  these  measures  would  ensure  that  specific  proposed  projects  would  not 
compromise  the  operational  mission  of  the  DOD. 
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IV.25  CUMULATIVE  IMPACTS  ANALYSIS 

► 

IV.25. 1 Introduction  and  Methodology 

The  California  Environmental  Quality  Act  (CEQA)  and  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
(NEPA)  require  preparation  of  a cumulative  impact  analysis.  This  chapter  analyzes  how  the 
Desert  Renewable  Energy  Conservation  Plan  (DRECP  or  Plan)  may  affect  the  environmental 
conditions  within  and  beyond  the  Plan  Area.  This  Environmental  Impact  Report/Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement  (EIR/EIS)  also  analyzes  how  DRECP-related  future  transmission 
facilities  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Plan  Area  and  outside  the  Plan  Area  may  be  affected  by  the 
DRECP  in  combination  with  other  activities  likely  to  take  place  over  the  next  25  years  in 
those  areas. 

IV.25. 1.1  Legal  Requirements 

/V.25.1.1.1  CEQA 

Under  CEQA,  “a  cumulative  impact  consists  of  an  impact  which  is  created  as  a result  of  the 
combination  of  the  project  evaluated  in  the  EIR  together  with  other  projects  causing 
related  impacts."  An  EIR  must  discuss  cumulative  impacts  if  the  incremental  effect  of  a 
project  is  "cumulatively  considerable"  (14  California  Code  of  Regulations  [CCR]  Section 
W 15 130 [a]  et  seq.).  Such  analysis  requires  a determination  as  to  whether  the  combined 

impact  of  all  projects  considered  together  is  cumulatively  significant  and,  if  it  is,  whether 
the  incremental  effect  of  the  project  [DRECP]  evaluated  under  CEQA  is  cumulatively  consid- 
erable (14  CCR  Section  15064[h])[l]). 

If  the  combined  cumulative  impact  is  not  significant,  the  EIR  must  briefly  explain  why  the 
impact  is  not  significant  and  is  not  discussed  in  detail  (14  CCR  Section  15130[a]  [2]). 

A project's  contribution  to  a significant  cumulative  impact  is  cumulatively  considerable 
if  its  incremental  effects  "are  significant  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the  effects  of 
past  projects,  the  effects  of  other  current  projects,  and  the  effects  of  probable  future 
projects"  (14  CCR  Section  15065[a] [3]).  Cumulative  impacts  can  result  from 
individually  minor  but  collectively  significant  projects  taking  place  over  a period  of  time 
(14  CCR  Section  15355[bj). 

Both  the  severity  of  impacts  and  the  likelihood  of  their  occurrence  are  to  be  indicated  in  the 
discussion  of  cumulative  impacts,  "but  the  discussion  need  not  provide  as  great  detail  as  is 
provided  for  the  effects  attributable  to  the  project  alone.  The  discussion  of  cumulative 
impacts  should  be  guided  by  the  standards  of  practicality  and  reasonableness,  and  should 
focus  on  the  cumulative  impact  to  which  the  identified  other  projects  contribute  rather 
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than  the  attributes  of  other  projects  which  do  not  contribute  to  the  cumulative  impact"  [14 
CCR  Section  15130[b]). 

An  adequate  discussion  of  significant  cumulative  impacts  must  include  either  a list  of  past, 
present,  and  probable  future  projects  producing  related  or  cumulative  effects  or  a sum- 
mary of  projections  from  an  adopted  local,  regional,  or  statewide  plan,  related  planning 
document,  or  related  environmental  document  that  describes  conditions  contributing  to 
the  cumulative  effect  [14  CCR  Section  15130[b]).  The  analysis  must  be  sufficient  in  detail  to 
be  useful  to  the  decision  makers  in  deciding  whether,  or  how,  to  adopt  measures  to  miti- 
gate cumulative  impacts. 

IV.25.1.1.2  NEPA 

NEPA  identifies  three  types  of  potential  impacts:  direct,  indirect,  and  cumulative.  A 
cumulative  impact  is  the  impact  on  the  environment  that  results  from  the  incremental 
impact  of  the  action  when  added  to  other  past,  present,  and  reasonably  foreseeable 
future  actions  regardless  of  which  agency  [federal  or  nonfederal)  or  person  undertakes 
such  other  actions  [40  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  [CFR]  Section  1508.7].  Further, 
"[cjumulative  impacts  can  result  from  individually  minor  but  collectively  significant 
actions  taking  place  over  a period  of  time"  [40  CFR  Section  1508.7).  The  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  [CEQ]  recommends  that  agencies  "look  for  present  effects  of 
past  actions  that  are,  in  the  judgment  of  the  agency,  relevant  and  useful  because  they 
have  a significant  cause-and-effect  relationship  with  the  direct  and  indirect  effects  of 
the  proposal  for  agency  action  and  its  alternatives"  [36  CFR  Section  220. 4[f]]. 

IV.25. 1.2  Methodology 

Under  NEPA,  the  approach  for  analyzing  cumulative  effects  involves  establishing  a geo- 
graphic scope  and  time  frame  for  the  each  cumulative  effects  issue.  "The  geographic  scope 
is  generally  based  on  the  natural  boundaries  of  the  resource  affected,  rather  than  jurisdic- 
tional boundaries"  and  may  be  different  for  each  cumulative  effect  issue.  "Time  frames,  like 
geographic  scope,  can  vary  by  resource"  [H-1790-1  BLM  Section  6.8.3  et  seq.).  Once  the 
geographic  and  temporal  scopes  have  been  established,  "[t]he  cumulative  effects  analysis 
considers  past,  present,  and  reasonably  foreseeable  future  actions  that  would  affect  the 
resource  of  concern  within  the  geographic  scope  and  the  time  frame  of  the  analysis."  The 
analysis  must  include  other  federal  actions,  and  nonfederal  [including  private)  actions  [40 
CFR  1508.7).  The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  [USFWS)  Manual  [550  FW  2.2)  requires  a 
separate  cumulative  effects  analysis  for  each  alternative,  including  the  proposed  action 
[under  DRECP  referred  to  as  the  Preferred  Alternative). 
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Under  NEPA,  past  actions  must  be  considered  to  provide  context  for  the  cumulative  effects 
analysis  (40  CFR  1508.7).  Past  actions  can  usually  be  described  by  their  aggregate  effect 
without  listing  or  analyzing  the  effects  of  individual  past  actions  [CEQ,  Guidance  on  the  Con- 
sideration of  Past  Actions  in  Cumulative  Effects  Analysis,  June  24,  2005).  The  past  actions  in 
the  Plan  Area  contributed  to  the  existing  baseline  and  are  described  in  Volume  III,  Environ- 
mental Setting/Affected  Environment.  In  some  circumstances,  past  actions  must  be 
described  in  detail  when  they  bear  some  relation  to  the  proposed  action  (H-1790-1,  Section 
6. 8.3. 4).  Where  necessary,  those  actions  are  described  throughout  this  section.  For  exam- 
ple, Table  IV.25-1  includes  past  and  present  energy  projects  [i.e.,  existing  projects  and  proj- 
ects currently  approved  for  construction). 

Under  CEQA,  a discussion  of  significant  cumulative  impacts  must  use  one  of  two  approaches 
or  methodologies.  One  approach  is  to  use  a "list  of  past,  present,  and  probable  future  proj- 
ects producing  related  or  cumulative  impacts"  (14  CCR  Section  15130[b][l][A]).  The  other 
approach  is  to  use  a summary  of  projections  contained  in  an  adopted  local,  regional,  or 
statewide  plan,  a related  planning  document,  or  a prior  environmental  document  that  has 
been  adopted  or  certified,  which  describes  or  evaluates  regional  or  Plan  Area  conditions 
contributing  to  the  cumulative  impact  (14  CCR  Section  15130[b][l][B]). 

This  cumulative  analysis  uses  both  approaches:  a list  approach  is  used  to  analyze 
renewable  energy  and  other  large  projects'  contributions  to  cumulative  impacts,  and 
projections  from  approved  plans  were  used  to  identify  impacts  from  other  types  of 
projects  and  activities  in  the  area,  as  discussed  below.  In  this  chapter,  the  term 
"cumulative  projects"  collectively  refers  to  projects  that  appear  in  the  cumulative 
project  list  and  those  captured  in  the  planning  projections  from  approved  plans. 
Cumulative  projects  do  not  include  renewable  energy  projects  and  related  activities 
under  DRECP  — even  though  impacts  of  DRECP  Covered  Activities  are  considered  part 
of  this  chapter's  analysis  of  cumulative  impacts. 

Renewable  Energy  Projects.  For  renewable  projects  in  the  Plan  Area,  Tables  IV.25-1 
through  IV.25-3  present  a list  of  past,  present,  and  foreseeable  future  projects  included  in 
the  cumulative  impact  analysis.  A reasonably  foreseeable  renewable  project  is  one  that  has 
a signed  Power  Purchase  Agreement  (PPA),  an  approved  BLM  right-of-way  (ROW),  other 
project  approvals,  or  for  which  environmental  review  has  begun  by  the  lead  agency.  - Proj- 
ects proposed  on  BLM-managed  public  land  that  have  not  yet  started  the  environmental 
review  process,  but  for  which  BLM  has  received  a plan  of  development  (POD)  were  also 
considered  reasonable  foreseeable,  and  are  included  on  Table  IV.25-3.  The  DRECP  analysis 
recognizes  that  some  of  these  renewable  projects  may  not  be  developed.  In  addition,  most 
of  the  projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1  through  IV.25-3  have  been,  are  being,  or  would  be 
required  to  undergo  their  own  independent  environmental  review  under  NEPA,  CEQA,  or 
both,  as  applicable. 
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Renewable  energy  projects  on  BLM  lands  approved  after  BLM  adopts  a DRECP  Record  of 
Decision  (ROD]  would  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  DRECP  [unless  they  fall  under  an  exist- 
ing application  as  described  in  Volume  II,  Section  11.3.2.1.4,  Existing  Applications  on  BLM- 
Administered  Land].  Because  these  projects  are  subject  to  DRECP  decisions,  the  impacts 
from  their  development  are  included  in  the  direct  and  indirect  impacts  analysis  for  the 
DRECP  itself,  and  are  not  duplicated  in  the  cumulative  impacts.  Renewable  projects  identi- 
fied in  Table  lV.25-2  may  fall  under  an  existing  application  and  are  therefore  considered 
cumulative  projects  rather  than  DRECP  projects. 

Other  Projects.  Table  lV.25-4  provides  a list  of  other  large  projects.  A summary  of  actions 
and  trends  contained  in  adopted  general  plans  or  other  federal  or  state  planning  docu- 
ments is  also  included  for  both  the  Plan  Area  and  outside  the  Plan  Area  where  the  trans- 
mission required  to  take  the  renewable  energy  to  the  load  would  be  located. 

If  BLM  adopts  a DRECP  ROD,  many  projects  on  BLM  lands  would  be  subject  to  the  Land  Use 
Plan  Amendment  (LUPA]  component  of  the  DRECP,  whether  or  not  those  projects  involved 
renewable  energy  development.  Because  these  projects  are  subject  to  the  DRECP,  their 
impacts  are  included  in  direct  and  indirect  impacts  of  the  DRECP  itself.  Projects  on  private 
or  public  land  (other  than  BLM  lands]  that  are  not  renewable  energy  projects  would  not  be 
covered  by  the  DRECP,  so  these  projects  are  included  as  appropriate  in  this  analysis  as 
cumulative  projects. 

For  both  renewable  energy  and  other  projects,  where  the  BLM  has  approved  a land  use 
plan  amendment  permitting  development,  but  construction  had  not  started  as  of  October 
2013,  the  effects  of  the  land  use  plan  amendment  (i.e.,  planning  decisions  designating  lands 
for  certain  uses]  are  considered  a past  action  and  identified  as  such  in  Volume  III.  However, 
construction  and  operation  impacts  of  those  projects  have  not  yet  occurred,  but  are  consid- 
ered reasonably  foreseeable. 

IV.25. 1.3  Projects  Included  in  the  Cumulative  List 

Developers  have  proposed  a large  number  of  projects  on  BLM-administered,  state,  and  pri- 
vate land  in  the  Plan  Area,  including  renewable  energy,  residential,  commercial,  industrial, 
and  other.  Because  of  the  size  of  the  DRECP,  the  county  projections  summary  accounts  for 
smaller  projects  and  cumulative  development  outside  the  DRECP. 

While  the  cumulative  list  includes  many  renewable  projects  and  the  cumulative  analysis 
conservatively  assumes  all  projects  would  be  built,  they  are  competing  for  utility  Power 
Purchase  Agreements,  which  will  allow  utilities  to  meet  state-required  Renewable  Portfolio 
Standards.  Not  all  of  the  projects  listed  in  Table  IV.25-2  will  complete  the  environmental 
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review  process  and  be  approved,  and  not  all  approved  projects  will  be  funded  and  con- 
structed for  one  or  more  of  the  following  reasons: 

• Not  all  developers  will  develop  the  detailed  information  necessary  to  meet  BLM, 
state,  and  federal  standards  or  have  the  time  or  funds  to  complete  the  plan  of  devel- 
opment or  comply  with  the  environmental  review  requirements. 

• As  part  of  approval  by  the  appropriate  lead  agency  under  NEPA  and/or  CEQA  (e.g., 
BLM,  California  Energy  Commission  [CEC],  local  jurisdiction,  or  USFWS  if  Endan- 
gered Species  Act-listed  species  would  be  affected),  applicants  must  comply  with  all 
existing  laws,  regulations,  or  the  prescriptions  required  by  the  regulatory 
authorities  incorporated  into  the  lead  agency's  license,  permit,  ESA  Section  7 consul- 
tation, or  ROW  grant.  The  large  size  of  these  projects  may  result  in  permitting 
challenges  related  to  endangered  species,  mitigation  measures  or  requirements,  and 
other  issues. 

• After  project  approval,  construction  financing  must  be  obtained  (if  it  has  not  been 
obtained  earlier  in  the  process).  The  availability  of  financing  will  depend  on  the 
status  of  competing  projects,  the  laws  and  regulations  related  to  renewable  project 
investment,  and  the  time  required  for  obtaining  permits  for  individual  projects. 

• The  inability  to  secure — or  a delay  in  securing — a Power  Purchase  Agreement  may 
result  in  a delay  in  financing. 

IV.25.2  Applicable  Cumulative  Projects  and  Projections 

IV.25.2.1  Cumulative  Projects 

Tables  lV.25-1  and  IV.25-2  present  the  existing  and  reasonably  foreseeable  renewable  proj- 
ects as  of  October  2013,  the  established  baseline  date,  that  could  contribute  to  the  cumula- 
tive effects  in  the  Plan  Area  boundary.  Projects  are  listed  by  DRECP  ecoregion  subareas. 
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Table  IV.25-1 

Renewable  Energy  Projects  - Operational  (OP),  Under  Construction  (UC),  and 

Approved  (A)  as  of  October  2013^ 


Project  Name 

MW 

Technology 

Acreage 

Status 

Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains 

Blythe  Solar  Power  Project* 

375 

(485) 

Solar  PV 

7,025(4,13 

8) 

A 

Desert  Harvest  Solar  Farm 

150 

Solar  PV 

1,208 

A 

Desert  Sunlight  Solar  Farm 

550 

Solar  PV 

4,144 

UC 

First  Solar  Electric  Blythe  1 

21 

Solar  PV 

200 

OP 

Genesis  NextEra  Phase  1 and  2 

250 

Solar  Trough 

1,950 

OP 

McCoy  Solar  Energy  Project 

750 

Solar  PV 

4,395 

UC 

Solar  Reserve  Rice  Solar 

150 

SPT 

1,387 

A 

Imperial  Borrego  Volley 

Black  Rock  Geothermal  1,2,  and  3 

159 

Geothermal 

160 

A 

Calexico  Solar  Farm  1 and  2 

400 

Solar  PV 

2,800 

A 

Campo  Verde  Solar 

139 

Solar  PV 

1,990 

OP 

Centinela  Solar 

275 

Solar  PV 

2,067 

OP 

East  Brawley  Geothermal  Project 

49.9 

Geothermal 

3,030 

A 

Hudson  Ranch  1 

49.9 

Geothermal 

305 

OP 

Hudson  Ranch  II 

49 

Geothermal 

245 

A 

Imperial  Solar  Energy  Center  West*  (C  Solar  West) 

250 

Solar  PV 

1,100 

UC 

Imperial  Solar  Energy  Center  South*  (C  Solar  South) 

130 

Solar  PV 

946 

OP 

Midway  Solar  1 and  ll/Calipatria  Solar  Farm  1 

275 

Solar  PV 

1,731 

A 

Mount  Signal  Solar  Farm 

200 

Solar  PV 

1,400 

UC 

NRG  Solar  Borrego  1 

26 

Solar  PV 

308 

OP 

Ocotillo  Express 

315 

Wind 

12,436 

OP 

Ocotillo  Sol 

15 

Solar  PV 

115 

A 

ORNI  18 

50 

Geothermal 

240 

OP 

Solar  Gen  2 (Arkansas,  Alhambra,  Sonora) 

150 

Solar  PV 

1,500 

A 

Sol  Orchard  1-4,  6-10, 12-17 

8.5 

Solar  PV 

Unknown 

UC 

Sol  Orchard  Solar  Farm  Project  (El  Centro) 

20 

Solar  PV 

140 

A 

Kingston  and  Funeral  Mountains 

Ivanpah 

390 

SPT 

3471 

OP 

Stateline  Solar  Farm 

300 

Solar  PV 

1,685 

UC 

1 Projects  on  BLM  land  were  updated  as  of  July  2014.  However,  for  the  baseline  and  cumulative  analysis, 
the  projects  identified  as  of  October  2013  were  used.  Updated  acreage  and  MW  provided  in  parenthesis 
for  informational  purposes. 
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Table  IV.25-1 

Renewable  Energy  Projects  - Operational  (OP),  Under  Construction  (UC),  and 

Approved  (A)  as  of  October  2013i 


Project  Name 

MW 

Technology 

Acreage 

Status 

Irell  Foundation  Zone  Change  Case  42,  Zone 
Variance  Case  16,  map  197  (Wind  Coram  Inc.)* 

3 

Wind 

60 

A 

Jawbone  Wind 

39 

Wind 

640 

UC 

Kramer  Junction  Solar  Energy  Center 

- 

Solar  PV 

Unknown 

A 

Lightsource  Renewables  LLC 

40 

Solar  PV 

Unknown 

A 

Lower  West  Wind  Energy  Project 

14 

Wind 

185 

A 

Morgan  Hills 

230 

Wind 

3,604 

A 

Mountain  View  IV 

49 

Wind 

1,240 

OP 

NextLight  Antelope  Valley  (AV  Solar  Ranch)  PVl 

115 

Solar  PV 

1,050 

UC/OP 

NextLight  Antelope  Valley  (AV  Solar  Ranch)  PV2 

115 

Solar  PV 

1,050 

UC 

North  Sky  River  Energy 

163 

Wind 

12,781 

UC 

Pacific  Wind  LLC 

140 

Wind 

8,300 

OP 

Pine  Tree  Solar 

8.5 

Solar  PV 

34 

OP 

Pine  Tree  Wind  Farm 

120 

Wind 

8,000 

OP 

Pinyon  Pines  1 (168  MW)  and  II  (132  MW) 
(formerly  known  as  Alta  Wind  VII  and  IX) 

300 

Wind 

acreage 
included  in 
Alta 

Operational 

OP 

RE  Rio  Grande 

5 

Solar  PV 

47 

UC 

Rosamond  1 

20 

Solar  PV 

320 

A 

Rosamond  II 

20 

Solar  PV 

160 

A 

Rosamond  Solar  Project 

120 

Solar  PV 

960 

A 

Silverado  Power  (CUP  11-03) 

10 

Solar  PV 

67 

A 

Silverado  Power  (CUP  11-05) 

20 

Solar  PV 

80 

A 

SunPeak  Solar 

23 

Solar  PV 

123 

OP 

Tehachapi  Photovoltaic  Project 

40 

Solar  PV 

337 

A 

TA  High  Desert  - Solar  PV 

20 

Solar  PV 

216 

UC 

Victor  Phelan  Solar  1 

17.5 

Solar  PV 

160 

A 

Windstar  (Aero  Energy) 

120 

Wind 

1,007 

OP 

* Project  has  been  approved  but  is  undergoing  right-of-way  amendment  for  a technology  change.  Blythe  was  originally 
approved  at  1,000  megawatts  (MW)  but  NextEra  revised  their  Plan  of  Development  to  the  BLM  to  485  MW. 

Data  Source:  BLM  websites:  http://www.blm.gov/ca/st/en/fo/palmsDrings.html,  http://www.blm.gov/ca/st/en/fo/elcentro.html. 
http://www.blm.gov/ca/st/en/fo/needles.html.  http://www.blm.gov/ca/st/en/fo/barstow.html,  http://www.blm.gov/ca/st/en/ 
fo/ridgecrest.html:  Kern  County  website:  http://pcd.kerndsa.com/planning/renewable-energv.  Inyo  County  website:  http://www. 
invoplanning.org/proiects.htm.  San  Bernardino  website:  http://cms.sbcountv.gov/lus/Planning/RenewableEnergv.aspx,  Riverside 
County:  http://planning.rctlma.org.  and  Imperial  website:  http://www.icpds.com/?pid=988;  CEC  list  of  renewable  projects. 
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Table  IV.25-2 

Renewable  Energy  Projects  - Under  Environmental  Review  (UER)  as  of  October  2013^ 


Project  Name 

MW 

Acres 

Technology 

Status 

Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains 

Palen  Solar  Power  Project* 

500 

5,200 

SPT 

UER/Approved/FEIS 

t 

Palo  Verde  Mesa 

485 

3,400 

Solar  PV 

NOP  8/9/12 

Imperial  Borrego  Volley 

Imperial  Valley  Solar  Company  2 

30 

159 

Solar  PV 

UER/FEIR  05/2013 

Silverleaf  Solar  (Imperial  Valley) 

160 

1,100 

Solar  PV 

NOP  3/14/2012 

Wistaria  Ranch  Solar 

250 

3,394 

Solar  PV 

NOP  September 
2013 

Seville  Solar  Farm  Complex 

25 

2,440 

Solar  PV 

NOP  September 
2013 

Kingston  and  Funeral  Mountains 

Hidden  Hills  SEGS** 

500 

3,277 

SPT 

Suspended 

Mojave  and  Silurian  Valley 

Bechtel  Soda  Mountain  Solar 

350 

4,397 

Solar  PV 

DEIS  11/29/2013 

Owens  River  Valley 

Southern  Owens  Valley  Solar 
Ranch 

200 

3,100 

Solar  PV 

EIR 

Panamint  Death  Valley 

Pinto  Lucerne  Volley  and  Eastern  Slopes 

Cal  SP  VII  LLC 

3 

30 

Solar  PV 

UER/MND 

Cascade  Solar 

18.5 

150 

Solar  PV 

UER/MND 

Deep  Creek  Solar 

2 

26 

Solar  PV 

UER/MND  11/2012 

Piute  Volley  and  Sacramento  Mountains 

Providence  and  Bullion  Mountains 

West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes 

Addison  Energy  Wind  Project 

— 

— 

Wind 

NOP  September 
2013 

Avalon  Wind  Energy  Project 

300 

7,369 

Wind 

UER/FEIR 

Deep  Creek  Solar  - Apple  Valley 

2 

26 

Solar  PV 

DMND  10/2012 

Fremont  Valley  Preservation 
Water  Bank  and  Solar  Project 

1008 

4,806 

Solar  PV 

NOP  11/2012 

FRV  Orion  (Kern) 

20 

165 

Solar  PV 

NOP  3/23/2012 

FRV  Valley  Solar  Project 

115 

984 

Solar  PV 

UER/FEIR 

Kingbird  Solar  (Kern) 

40 

324 

Solar  PV 

NOP  7/27/2012 

North  Edwards  Solar 

20 

- 

Solar  PV 

UER/MND 

2 Projects  on  BLM  land  were  updated  as  of  July  2014.  However,  for  the  cumulative  analysis,  the  projects 
identified  as  of  October  2013  were  used. 
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Table  lV.25-2 

Renewable  Energy  Projects  - Under  Environmental  Review  (UER)  as  of  October  2013^ 


Project  Name 

MW 

Acres 

Technology 

Status 

Pioneer  Green  Energy  (Kern) 

125 

- 

- 

FEIR 

Silverado  Power  Six  Projects*** 

172 

750 

Solar  PV 

NOP  6/2012 

Summer  and  Springtime  Solar 

60 

293 

Solar  PV 

UER/DMND 

Topco  Solar 

7.5 

20 

Solar  PV 

UER/DMND 

Tylerhorse 

60 

1520 

Wind 

DEIS  4/18/2014 

Victor  Dry  Farm  Ranch  LLC 

10 

40 

Solar  PV 

UER/MND 

Yakima  Solar  Project 

40 

429 

Solar  PV 

Draft  EIR  9/3/2013 

+ FEIS/DEIS  - Final/Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement;  FEIR/DEIR  - Final/Draft  Environmental  Impact  Report;  MND  - Miti- 
gated Negative  Declaration;  NOP  - Notice  of  Preparation;  NOI  - Notice  of  Intent 

* The  Palen  developer  has  requested  a technology  change  from  solar  thermal  trough  to  a solar  thermal  tower.  The  California 
Energy  Commission  approved  the  original  project  and  is  reviewing  the  requested  project  amendment.  The  BLM  published  a 
Final  EIS  on  the  original  technology,  and  must  supplement  its  analysis  to  address  the  new  technology. 

**  The  Hidden  Hills  Application  for  Certification  was  suspended  until  further  notice;  the  Applicant  plans  to  continue  to  evaluate 
and  collect  information  for  the  Project  [Docket  ll-AFC-02,  TN#  70195,  April  03,  2013] 

♦ ♦♦Projects  are  North  Lancaster  Ranch,  Western  Antelope  Blue  Sky  Ranch,  American  Solar  Greenworks,  Antelope  Solar 
Greenworks,  Silver  Sun  Greenworks,  and  Lancaster  WAD. 

Data  Source:  BLM  websites:  http://www.blm.gov/ca/st/en/fo/palmsprings.html,  http://www.blm.gov/ca/st/en/fo/elcentro.html. 
http://www.blm.gov/ca/st/en/fo/needles.html,  http://www.blm.gov/ca/st/en/fo/barstow.html,  http://www.blm.gov/ca/st/ 
en/fo/ridgecrest.html;  Kern  County  website:  http://pcd.kerndsa.com/planning/renewable-energy,  Inyo  County  website:  http:// 
www.inyoplanning.org/proiects.htm,  San  Bernardino  website:  http://cms.sbcounty.gov/lus/Planning/RenewableEnergy.aspx. 
Riverside  County:  http://planning.rctlma.org,  and  Imperial  website:  http://www.icpds.com/?pid=988:  Energy  Commission  list  of 
renewable  projects. 


Table  IV.25-3  presents  the  BLM  wind  and  solar  development  with  a Plan  of  Development 
that  have  not  started  the  NEPA  review  process  but  could  contribute  to  cumulative  effects  in 
the  Plan  Area. 


Table  lV.25-3 

BLM  Wind  Development  and  First-in-Linei  Solar  Applications^ 


Projects 

BLM  Serial 
Number 

MW 

Acres 

Technology 

Status 

First  Solar  (Desert 
Quartzite) 

CACA  49397 

600 

7,236 

Solar  PV 

Pre-NOI  (within 
Solar  Energy  Zone) 

Solar  Reserve  LLC  (Solar 
Reserve/Imperial) 

CACA  49884 

250 

4,000 

Solar  Power 
Tower 

Pre-NOI  (within 
Solar  Energy  Zone) 

Solar  Reserve  (Mule 
Mountain  III) 

CACA  50390 

250 

8,160 

Solar  Power 
Tower 

Pre-NOI 

3 Projects  were  updated  as  of  July  2014.  However,  for  the  cumulative  analysis,  the  projects  identified  as  of 
October  2013  were  used. 
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Table  IV.25-3 

BLM  Wind  Development  and  First-in-Line^  Solar  Applications^ 


Projects 

BLM  Serial 
Number 

MW 

Acres 

Technology 

Status 

Pacific  Wind  (Iberdrola) 
(Silurian  Valley  Wind) 

CACA  51581 

160 

6,720 

Wind 

Pre-NOI 

BrightSource  Sonoran 
West 

CACA  51967 

540 

12,269 

Solar  Power 
Tower 

Pre-NOI  (within 
Solar  Energy  Zone) 

EDF  (Avalon  Wind) 

CACA  52309 

TBD 

275 

Wind 

Pre-NOI 

Ridgeline  Victory  Pass 

CACA  52344 

20 

260 

Wind 

Pre-NOI  (within 
Solar  Energy  Zone) 

Aurora  Solar  LLC 
(Iberdrola)  (Silurian 
Valley  Solar) 

CACA  53685 

200 

7,218 

Solar  PV 

Pre-NOI  (Solar  PEIS 
variance  process) 

Oro  Grande  (Celtic 
Energy  Corp) 

CACA  54709 

100 

1,059 

Solar  PV 

Pre-NOI 

EON  Climate  and 
Renewables  West 
(North  Peak  Wind) 

CACA  54138 

126 

15,386 

Wind 

Pre-NOI 

LH  Renewables  LLC 

CACA  54824 

325 

25,674 

Wind 

Pre-NOI 

Total 

2,571 

88,257 

^ More  than  one  solar  right-of-way  application  may  be  filed  with  the  BLM  for  use  of  a particular  public  land  site.  These 
applications  have  priority  based  on  date  of  application  submittal.  First-in-line  projects  are  the  projects  that  have  the  first 
application  for  use  of  a site  and  therefore  priority  over  other  applications  that  may  exist  on  that  site. 

Source:  BLM  California  Wind  Applications  (updated  January  2014)  and  BLM  California  Solar  Applications  (updated  January 
2014):  http://www.blm.gov/ca/st/en/prog/energy/pendingapps.html. 


Table  IV.25-4  presents  the  existing  and  reasonably  foreseeable  projects  that  could  contrib- 
ute to  the  cumulative  effects  in  the  Plan  Area. 

Table  lV.25-4 

Other  Large  Projects  Within  the  DRECP  Boundary'^ 


Projects 

Acres 

Status 

Cadiz  Va/ley  and  Chocolate  Mountains 

Devers-Palo  Verde  #2 
500  kilovolts  (kV) 
Transmission  Line 
Project 

500  kV  transmission  line  from  Colorado  River 
Substation  to  the  Devers  Substation  resulting  in 
720  acres  of  permanent  ground  disturbance. 

UC 

Projects  were  updated  as  of  July  2014.  However,  for  the  cumulative  analysis,  the  projects  identified  as  of 
October  2013  were  used. 
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Table  IV.25-4 

Other  Large  Projects  Within  the  DRECP  Boundary'^ 


Projects 

Acres 

Status 

Eagle  Mountain  Pumped 
Storage  Facility 

The  project  is  a pumped  storage  hydroelectric 
project  that  \A/ill  provide  1,300  MW  of  generating 
capacity.  Project  reservoirs  would  be  formed  by 
filling  existing  mining  pits  at  the  old  Kaiser  Mine 
near  Desert  Center.  Project  located  on  2,220 
acres. 

FERC  License  issued 
June  2014. 

Final  EIR  released  July 
2013.  SWRCB  approved 
project  in  July  2013 

Imperial  Borrego  Valley 

Canenergy  Rockwood 
Project 

Cellulosic  biofuel  ethanol/chemical  manufacturing 
facility  with  12,500  acres  of  energy  cane  crops  to 
be  grown  in  the  Imperial  Valley. 

NOP 

Herber  Dunes  State 
Vehicular  Recreation 
Area  General  Plan 

Directs  the  long-range  development  and  manage- 
ment of  a park  by  providing  broad  policy  and 
program  guidance.  The  goals  of  the  General  Plan 
aim  to  provide  the  framework  to  create  an  enjoy- 
able recreational  experience;  to  enhance  OHV 
recreation  opportunities;  and  to  protect  the  State 
Vehicle  Recreation  Area's  (SVRA)  resources 
including  plants,  wildlife,  and  cultural  resources. 

Adopted  General  Plan 
December  2011 

IID  Path  42  Upgrade 
Project 

Upgrading  existing  35  miles  of  Path  42  230  kV 
transmission  lines  between  HD's  Coachella  Valley 
Substation  and  Southern  California  Edison's 
Devers  Substation  from  single  to  double 
conductor  per  phase. 

Approved  January 
2014. 

Keystone  Planning 
Decision/Rancho  Los 
Lagos 

Approved  a plan  revision  to  1,076  acres  adjacent 
to  the  southern  corporate  limit  of  the  city  of 
Brawley,  Imperial  County.  Proposed  use  of  the 
area  is  for  a mix  of  land  uses  including  residential, 
commercial,  business  park,  public  infrastructure, 
public  schools,  and  recreation. 

Approved  June  2012 

Oat  Pit  Aggregate 
Surface  Mine 

850,000  tons  of  sand  and  gravel  from  Oat  Pit 
Mine.  Located  on  280  acres. 

ROD  issued  August 
2011 

Ocotillo  Wells  State 
Vehicular  Recreation 
Area  General  Plan 

Broad-based  policy  document  that  establishes  a 
long-range  vision  and  goals  and  provides  direction 
on  future  types  of  improvements,  services,  and 
programs. 

Developing  alternatives 
- pre  NOP  and  Scoping 

Pyramid  Construction  at 
Padre-Madre 

Production  of  mineral  materials  in  eastern 
Imperial  County,  Pyramid  was  awarded  500,000 
tons  of  waste  rock  from  former  Padre  Madre  gold 
mine  site.  Located  on  40  acres. 

ROD  issued  November 
2011 
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Table  lV.25-4 

Other  Large  Projects  Within  the  DRECP  Boundary'^ 


Projects 

Acres 

Status 

Salton  Sea  Landfill 
Expansion  Project/CUP 
#10-0002 

An  expansion  of  the  permitted  disposal  area  from 
7.8  acres  to  284  acres;  Increase  the  maximum 
daily  tonnage  from  50  tons  per  day  to  6,000  tons 
per  day,  estimated  to  be  phased  in  over  a period 
of  10  years. 

Approved  November 
2013 

Salton  Sea  Species 
Conservation  Habitat 
Project 

State  project  at  the  Salton  Sea  to  implement 
conservation  measures  necessary  to  protect  the 
fish  and  wildlife  species  dependent  upon  the  Sea. 
Up  to  3,770  acres  of  shallow  water  habitat  ponds 
may  be  constructed  depending  upon  funding 
availability. 

FEIR  Certified, 
groundbreaking 
expected  mid  2014. 

Sonny  Bono  Salton  Sea 
Comprehensive 
Conservation  Planning 

The  Sonny  Bono  Salton  Sea  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  Complex  consists  of  the  Sonny  Bono 
Salton  Sea  National  Wildlife  Refuge  (NWR)  and 
the  Coachella  Valley  NWR  both  located  within  the 
8,000-square-mile  Salton  Basin  of  the  Colorado 
Desert.  The  USFWS  has  prepared  a 
Comprehensive  Conservation  Plan  to  guide  the 
management  of  the  refuges  over  15  years  and 
provide  direction  on  conserving  wildlife  and  their 
habitats.  The  CCP  identifies  wildlife-dependent 
recreational  opportunities  and  includes  a draft 
Integrated  Pest  Management  Plan  for  the 
Complex  and  a draft  Predator  Management  Plan 
and  a hunt  plant  for  the  Sonny  Bono  Salton  Sea 
NWR. 

Draft  Comprehensive 
Conservation  Planning 
and  Environmental 
Assessment  (EA) 
published  July  2013 

Sugarcane  and  Sweet 
Sorghum-to-Ethanol, 
Electricity  and  Bio- 
Methane  Facility 

Located  in  the  Mesquite  Lake  Specific  Plan  Area  in 
Imperial  County  and  includes  both  the  electricity 
and  bio-methane  facility  and  41,000  acres  of 
sugarcane  and  33,000  acres  of  sweet  sorghum 
grown  within  Imperial  County. 

Approved  Sept  2013 

Sunrise  Powerlink 

500  kV/230  kV  transmission  line  resulting  in  255 
acres  of  permanent  disturbance  from  Imperial 
County  to  San  Diego  County. 

OP 

Kingston  and  Funeral  Mountains 

Calnev  Pipeline 
Expansion  Project 

Construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  233 
miles  of  new  16-inch  diameter  pipeline  from  near 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  to  Baker,  California,  paralleling 
the  existing  system  for  most  of  the  route.  Project 
would  result  in  2,841  acres  of  ground  disturbance. 

Draft  EIS  March  2012 
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Table  IV.25-4 

Other  Large  Projects  Within  the  DRECP  Boundary'^ 


Projects 

Acres 

Status 

Desert  Xpress 
Enterprises  High  Speed 
Rail 

High-speed  passenger  train  in  San  Bernardino 
County,  California,  and  Clark  County,  Nevada. 
Project  would  result  in  972  acres  of  permanent 
ground  disturbance.  Also  located  in  Mojave  and 
Silurian  Valley  and  Pinto  Lucerne  Valley  and 
Eastern  Slopes. 

EIS  complete,  ROW 
issued  in  2011 

Eldorado-lvanpah 
Transmission  Project 

Transmission  upgrade  project  between  Eldorado 
and  Ivanpah,  projects  would  result  in  420  acres  of 
permanent  ground  disturbance.  Project  is 
principally  within  the  1-15  highway  corridor. 

UC 

1-15  Joint  Port  of  Entry 

State  of  California  will  construct  and  operate  Joint 
Port  of  Entry  on  1-15  in  the  Ivanpah  Valley  that 
will  include  an  Agricultural  Inspection  Facility  and 
Commercial  Vehicle  Enforcement  Facility.  Port  of 
Entry  will  be  located  on  133  acres. 

UC 

Amargosa  Wild  and 
Scenic  River  / Area  of 
Critical  Environmental 
Concern  Planning 

Bureau  of  Land  Management  is  developing  a Joint 
Management  Plan  for  these  two  overlapping 
management  units. 

Currently  in  pre-NEPA 
scoping. 

Mojave  and  Silurian  Valley 

Rasor  OHV  Recreation 
Area  - Planning 

California  State  Parks  is  preparing  a pre-plan 
analysis  report  specifying  the  actions  needed  to 
develop  and  sustain  OHV  recreation  opportunities 
in  the  area. 

Began  September  2013 

Owens  River  Valley 

Digital  395  Project 

A new  583-mile  fiber  network  that  mainly  follows 
the  U.S.  Route  395  highway  between  Nevada  and 
California.  Also  located  in  West  Mojave  and 
Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  subarea. 

Findings  of  No 
Significant  Impact 
(FONSI)  issued  August 
2012,  under 
construction 

Panamint  Death  Valley 

Briggs  Mine  Expansion 

Briggs  Corporation  would  amend  their  Plan  of 
Operations  to  develop  the  Goldtooth  South 
Project  that  would  require  a 94-acre  extension 
within  their  existing  2,363-acre  permitted  mine. 

ROD  issued  2012 
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Table  IV.25-4 

Other  Large  Projects  Within  the  DRECP  Boundary'^ 


Projects 

Acres 

Status 

Pinto  Lucerne  Volley  and  Eastern  Slopes 

Proposed  29  Palms 
Training  Land/Airspace 
Acquisition  Project 

The  Marine  Corps  studied  alternatives  for 
training-land  acquisition  and  accompanying 
Special  Use  Airspace.  The  proposed  alternatives 
would  expand  the  Marine  Corps  Air  Ground 
Combat  Center  Twentynine  Palms  by  163,928 
acres  to  the  west  and  south. 

ROD  issued 
February  19,  2013; 
Marine  Corps  will 
commence  using  the 
area  in  2015 

SCE  Coolwater-Lugo 
500/220  kV  transmission 
line 

Construct  approximately  65  to  75  miles  of  new 
high-voltage  transmission  lines  from  Coolwater 
Substation  near  Daggett  to  future  Jasper 
Substation  in  Lucerne  Valley  and  ending  in  the 
Lugo  Substation  in  Hesperia. 

Certificate  of  Public 
Convenience  and 
Necessity  provided  to 
CPUC  in  August  2013 

Piute  Volley  and  Sacramento  Mountains 

Providence  and  Bullion  Mountains 

West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes 

California  High  Speed 
Rail 

The  high-speed  rail  is  a rail  system  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Los  Angeles  with  extension  to  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Diego— a total  of  800  miles.  Initial 
operating  section  planned  from  Merced  through 
Palmdale  to  the  San  Fernando  Valley. 

UC  from  Fresno  to 
Bakersfield,  further 
development  planned 
and  approved. 

Comprehensive 
Groundwater  Cleanup 
Strategy  for  Historical 
Chromium  Discharges 
from  PG&E's  Hinkley 
Compressor  Station 

Comprehensively  contain  and  remediate  the 
chromium  plume  from  the  historical  chromium 
discharges  from  the  PG&E  Hinkley  Compressor 
Station.  PG&E  is  under  orders  from  the  Lahontan 
Water  Board  to  stop  plume  expansion  and  clean 
up  the  chromium  plume. 

Ongoing  - 
modifications  to  the 
ongoing  program 
considered  in  2013. 

Eastern  Kern  County 
Land  Acquisition 

California  State  Parks  is  planning  to  acquire  up  to 
59  privately  owned  parcels  (approximately  28,275 
acres)  in  eastern  Kern  County,  California,  from 
ReNu  Resources  LLC.  The  parcels  are  interspersed 
with  lands  owned  by  the  BLM  in  the  western 
Mojave  Desert,  approximately  20  miles  north  of 
Mojave  and  west  of  SR-14.  Off-highway  vehicle 
recreation  occurs  on  many  of  the  parcels,  largely 
on  designated  roads  and  trails.  The  project 
comprises  purchase  and  management  of  the 
parcels  for  the  resource  protection. 

Approved  October  2013 
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Table  lV.25-4 

Other  Large  Projects  Within  the  DRECP  Boundary'^ 


Projects 

Acres 

Status 

High  Desert  Corridor 
(Nevy  State  Route  138) 

Caltrans  and  LA  County  Metropolitan  Transporta- 
tion Authority  propose  the  High  Desert  Corridor,  a 
63-mile  long  east-west  freeway/expressway, 
possible  toll  or  rail  facility,  and  possible  bike  path 
and  green  energy  element. 

NOP  July  2013 

LADWP  Barren  Ridge 
Transmission  Project 

New  76-mile  230  kV  transmission  line  from  the 
Barren  Ridge  Switching  Station  to  Haskell  Canyon 
area.  Project  would  result  in  70  acres  of  perma- 
nent disturbance. 

ROD  issued  Sept  2012 

LaPozz  Mine 

A new  surface  mining  operation  for  pozzolan 
material  located  on  145  acres  of  mining  claims 
administered  by  the  BLM. 

OP 

Tehachapi  Renewable 
Transmission  Project 

An  estimated  173  miles  of  new  and  upgraded 
high-voltage  electric  transmission  lines  and 
substations  to  deliver  electricity  from  new  wind 
projects  in  eastern  Kern  County  resulting  in  171 
acres  of  permanent  ground  disturbance. 

UC 

Sources:  CEQANet;  BLM  El  Centro  Field  Office:  http://www.blm.gov/ca/st/en/fo/eicentro/nepa.htnnl:  BLM  Ridgecrest  Field  Office: 
http://www.blm.gov/ca/st/en/fo/ridgecrest.html:  Barstow  Field  Office:  http://www.blm.gov/ca/st/en/fo/barstow.html:  Needles 
Field  Office:  http://www.blm.gov/ca/st/en/fo/needles.html:  Palm  Springs  Field  Office:  http://www.blm.gov/ca/st/en/fo/ 
palmsprings.html;  California  State  Parks:  http://www.parks.ca.gov/7page  id=24357:  Imperial  County:  http:// 

www.icpds.com/?pid=988:  US\A/FW  Sonny  Bono  Salton  Sea:  http://www.fws.gov/refuge/Sonny  Bono  Salton  Sea/what  we  do/ 
planning.html;  Marine  Corps  Twentynine  Palms:  http://www.29palms.marines.mil/Portals/56/Docs/G4/LAS/Proiect%20Update%20 
Notice%20No%2017%20Leg%200utcome%20Final.pdf:  http://ohv.parks.ca.gov/7page  id=27211. 

IV.25.2.2  Cumulative  Projections 

The  following  summarizes  information  regarding  development  trends  and  goals  presented 
in  county  General  Plans  and  General  Plan  Updates. 

IV.25.2.2.1  Counties  Within  the  DRECP 

Imperial  County 

According  to  the  California  Department  of  Finance,  Imperial  County's  population  is  proj- 
ected to  grow  from  175,389  in  2010  to  294,585  in  2040  (68%}(DOF  2013).  As  noted  in  the 
County  of  Imperial  2014-2021  Housing  Element  [County  of  Imperial  2013),  the  majority  of 
this  growth  is  expected  to  occur  within  the  11  townsites  located  in  the  unincorporated 
areas  of  Imperial  County.  These  townsites  are  Bombay  Beach,  Desert  Shores,  Heber,  Niland, 
Ocotillo/Nomirage,  Palo  Verde,  Salton  City,  Salton  Sea  Beach,  Seeley,  and  Winterhaven. 
Imperial  County  predicts  that  the  largest  growth  sectors  county  wide  in  terms  of  jobs  are 
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k education,  health,  social  services,  agriculture,  forestry,  fishing  and  hunting,  mining,  and  retail 

trade.  The  geothermal  industry  has  also  become  an  important  part  of  the  county's  industrial 
base.  One  particularly  large  development  is  the  Imperial  Regional  Center,  a mixed-use  com- 
mercial development  with  wholesale  outlets,  art  galleries,  a cinema,  restaurants,  outdoor 
performance  center,  artificial  river,  and  a hotel  and  gas  station  (Varin  2010).  The  develop- 
ment is  located  on  77.64  acres  of  farmland  within  an  unincorporated  area  of  the  county 
near  Heber  and  4.5  miles  from  the  U.S/Mexico  border  [County  of  Imperial  2006).  It  is 
expected  to  contain  900,000  square  feet  of  commercial  facilities.  Satellite  imagery  reveals 
that  only  a few  structures  have  been  constructed  at  this  location. 

Imperial  County  has  created  several  "specific  plan  areas"  where  a Specific  Plan,  approved 
by  the  Imperial  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  is  required  prior  to  any  significant  new  use  or 
development,  except  agricultural  use.  Specific  Plans  are  defined  as  '"planning  tools'  used  to 
implement  the  General  Plan  for  large  development  projects  such  as  a planned  residential 
community,  large-scale  commercial  project,  industrial  park,  etc.,  or  to  designate  an  area  of 
the  County  where  further  studies  are  needed  prior  to  development"  [County  of  Imperial 
2008:  13).  Specific  Plan  Areas  for  Imperial  County  are  summarized  below. 

The  Gateway  of  the  Americas  Specific  Plan  Area  is  located  adjacent  to  the  International 
Boundary  approximately  5 miles  east  of  the  city  of  Calexico  and  comprises  approximately 
^ 1,700  acres.  It  is  bordered  on  the  west  by  the  Ash  Canal,  on  the  north  by  a strip  of  land 

approximately  1,300  feet  north  of  Highway  98,  on  the  east  by  the  Alamo  River,  and  on  the 
south  by  Mexico. 

The  Imperial  County  Glamis  Specific  Plan  Area  includes  approximately  160  acres  bisected 
by  State  Highway  78  approximately  27  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Brawley.  This  area  is  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  the  Imperial  Sand  Dunes  Recreation  Area  and  noted  for  recreational 
activities  at  the  Algodones  Sand  Dunes  and  Osborne  Scenic  Overlook,  particularly  off-road 
vehicle  use.  Future  developments  would  relate  to  recreational  land  use  and  include  retail 
and  service  commercial,  motels,  recreational  vehicle  and  mobile  home  parks,  and  commu- 
nity facilities. 

The  Holtville  Airstrip  Specific  Plan  Area  encompasses  approximately  1,830  acres  located  6 
miles  east  of  the  city  of  Holtville.  It  is  bordered  by  the  East  Highline  Canal  on  the  west.  The 
Holtville  Airstrip,  used  as  an  auxiliary  air  station  by  the  U.S.  Navy  in  WWll,  is  currently 
unattended.  It  does  not  contain  any  facilities  and  is  seldom  used.  Imperial  County  proposes 
to  allow  development  of  a regional  airport  and  support  facilities  and  accommodate  light- 
medium  industrial  uses  as  well  as  community  facilities  and  agricultural  packing  and  pro- 
cessing services. 
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The  Mesquite  Lake  Specific  Plan  Area  is  located  between  the  cities  of  Imperial  and  Brawley 
and  encompasses  approximately  7,360  acres  bounded  on  the  west  by  State  Route  86,  on 
the  north  by  Carey  Road,  on  the  east  by  Highway  111,  and  on  the  south  by  Harris  Road. 

This  area  could  support  agriculture-related  uses  including  packing  and  processing,  waste 
processing,  equipment  manufacturing  and  maintenance,  and  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  fertilizers  and  pesticides.  This  area  could  also  support  geothermal  development. 

The  Heber  Specific  Plan  Area  encompasses  approximately  4,834  acres  between  Jasper  and 
Willoughby  Roads  to  the  south,  SR-86  to  the  west,  McCabe  Road  to  the  north,  SR-111  to  the 
east,  and  a 1,320-foot  strip  of  land  east  of  SR-111  stretching  from  Correll  Road  and  Heber 
Road.  Imperial  County  proposes  that  this  area  support  mixed-use  development,  including 
commercial,  residential,  industrial,  and  other  employment-oriented  development.  There  is 
a plan  to  establish  a 40-acre  or  larger  regional  park  along  McCabe  Road. 

The  Wonderstone  Aggregate  Specific  Plan  Area  encompasses  approximately  721.33  acres 
located  about  2 miles  west  of  the  community  of  Salton  Sea  Beach  in  the  northwestern  por- 
tion of  Imperial  County.  Future  development  in  this  area  would  center  on  the  mining,  pro- 
cessing, production,  and  storage  of  aggregate  products  including  hot  mix  asphalt  and 
Portland  cement  concrete. 

The  General  Plan  notes  that  Imperial  County  is  and  will  continue  to  be  a predominantly 
agricultural  area. 

Inyo  County 

According  to  the  California  Department  of  Finance,  Inyo  County's  population  is  projected  to 
grow  from  18,528  in  2010  to  22,009  in  2040  [19%)  [DOF  2013).  As  noted  in  the  Inyo 
County  Housing  Element  [Inyo  County  Planning  Department  2009),  the  majority  of  this 
growth  is  expected  to  occur  in  the  unincorporated  areas  of  the  county.  The  county  seeks  to 
concentrate  this  new  growth  within  and  contiguous  to  existing  communities  such  as 
Bishop,  Big  Pine,  Independence,  and  Lone  Pine  [Inyo  County  Planning  Department  2013a). 
Inyo  County  hopes  to  acquire  several  sites  currently  owned  by  Los  Angeles  Department  of 
Water  and  Power  to  facilitate  the  development  of  affordable  housing  [Inyo  County  Planning 
Department  2009,  2013b).  The  largest  employers  in  the  county  are  within  the  service 
sector,  retail  trade,  and  public  administration  [Inyo  County  Planning  Department  2009). 
The  county  expects  growth  in  tourism-related  employment  and  wants  to  market  Inyo  County 
as  a tourist  destination  [Inyo  County  Planning  Department  2013c).  Additional  areas  of 
growth  and  economic  development  are  projected  to  occur  in  agriculture,  renewable  energy 
projects,  and  natural  resources  extraction  [Inyo  County  Planning  Department  2013d). 
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||  In  addition  to  the  large  renewable  energy  facilities  proposed  in  Inyo  County  and  summarized 

in  Table  IV.25-1,  the  Fort  Independence  Indian  Community  of  Paiute  Indians  proposes  to 
develop  a combination  Class  II  and  Class  III  Gaming  Complex  and  associated  full  service 
hotel  structure  within  the  western  portion  of  the  360-acre  Fort  Independence  Indian  reser- 
vation along  U.S.  395.  The  complex  would  also  include  a conference  center,  multipurpose 
event  center,  and  related  facilities  [Inyo  County  Planning  Department  2014c}. 

Kern  County 

Kern  County's  population  is  projected  to  grow  from  841,146  in  2010  to  over  1.6  million  in 
2040  [90%)  [California  DOF  2013),  with  the  majority  of  growth  projected  in  the  Greater 
Bakersfield  area  [Center  for  Rural  Entrepreneurship  2011].  The  Tehachapi  Mountain  com- 
munities have  a projected  growth  of  50%  to  60%  by  2040,  and  western  Kern  may  see 
modest  growth  of  5%  to  10%  [Center  for  Rural  Entrepreneurship  2011}.  from  2011  to 
2040,  increases  are  projected  for  most  employment  sectors,  with  a doubling  of  professional 
services  and  health  and  education  employment.  Construction  employment,  however,  is 
projected  to  decrease  from  current  levels  [California  DOT  2011}. 

Los  Angeles  County 

^ According  to  the  California  Department  of  Finance,  Los  Angeles  County's  population  is  proj- 

ected to  grow  from  9,824,906  in  2010  to  11,243,022  in  2040  [15%}  [DOF  2013}.  As  noted 
in  the  Los  Angeles  County  General  Plan,  the  largest  growth  sectors  countywide  in  terms  of 
jobs  are  professional,  scientific  and  technical  services,  health  services,  and  retail  trade.  Spe- 
cific industries  that  have  the  most  potential  to  contribute  to  the  economy  include 
entertainment,  fashion,  aerospace  and  analytical  instruments,  trade,  education  and  knowl- 
edge creation,  publishing  and  printing,  metal  manufacturing,  biomedical,  and  tourism  [Los 
Angeles  County  2013a}.  The  General  Plan  outlines  several  "opportunity  areas"  organized 
into  the  following  types:  transit  centers,  neighborhood  centers,  corridors,  industrial  flex 
districts,  and  rural  town  centers.  In  addition,  Los  Angeles  County  has  created  11  "planning 
areas"  that  divide  the  unincorporated  areas  of  Los  Angeles  County  into  sections  based  on 
geographical  location  and  similarities  in  land  use  and  economy.  The  most  relevant  planning 
areas  for  Los  Angeles  County  were  reviewed. 

Riverside  County 

According  to  the  California  Department  of  Finance,  Riverside  County's  population  is  proj- 
ected to  grow  from  2,191,886  in  2010  to  3,462,256  in  2040  [58%}  [DOF  2013}.  As  noted  in 
the  County  of  Riverside  General  Plan  [Riverside  County  Planning  Department  2008},  the 
majority  of  this  growth  is  expected  to  take  place  in  the  western  portion  of  the  county, 

% which  currently  contains  the  largest  portion  of  the  population.  Approximately  57,000  new 
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housing  units  are  needed  to  accommodate  anticipated  population  growth  in  unincorporated 
areas  of  Riverside  County  from  2006  to  2014.  Riverside  County  predicts  that  the  largest 
growth  sectors  countywide  in  terms  of  jobs  are  business  related  services,  wholesale  trade, 
state  government,  and  manufacturing.  Riverside  County  expects  543,000  job  openings  from 
2006  to  2014  (Riverside  County  Planning  Department  2008).  As  described  in  the  General 
Plan,  one  future  project  expected  to  fuel  additional  development  in  the  county  is  the  Oasis 
Transit  System,  which  entails  localized  transit  loops  centered  around  areas  of  compact 
development,  and  tied  in  with  regional  transit  corridors  and  the  county's  Metrolink  system 
(Riverside  County  Planning  Department  2013a).  These  areas  of  compact  development 
would  contain  a mix  of  uses  designed  to  serve  each  community.  Riverside  County  has  created 
11  "area  plans"  that  divide  the  unincorporated  areas  of  Riverside  County  into  sections 
based  on  geographical  location  and  similarities  in  land  use  and  economy.  Planning  projec- 
tions for  the  most  relevant  planning  areas  in  Riverside  County  were  used  in  this  cumulative 
effects  analysis. 

The  Desert  Center  Area  Plan  is  located  in  the  middle  of  the  Colorado  Desert  in  eastern  Riv- 
erside County  and  lies  approximately  55  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Coachella  and  55  miles 
west  of  the  city  of  Blythe.  As  stated  in  the  Desert  Center  Area  Plan  (Riverside  County  Plan- 
ning Department  2011f),  this  is  an  area  generally  lacking  in  infrastructure  and  with  little 
urban  and  suburban  development.  Economic  activities  are  centered  around  the  Desert 
Center-Rice  Road  interchange,  which  includes  commercial  and  industrial  uses  designed  to 
serve  the  needs  of  highway  travelers.  The  Lake  Tamarisk  community  includes  residential 
housing,  a lake,  and  a golf  course.  Two  policy  areas  are  of  particular  interest  in  terms  of 
future  growth  within  the  Desert  Center  Area  Plan.  The  first  policy  area  is  the  Eagle  Moun- 
tain Landfill  and  Townsite,  home  of  the  former  5,500-acre  Kaiser  iron  ore  mining  facility 
and  adjacent  community  that  provided  housing  and  services  for  workers  and  their  families. 
The  Eagle  Mountain  Pumped  Storage  Eacility  is  also  proposed  for  this  area  and  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  has  issued  a license  for  this  project.  The  second  policy  area 
is  Desert  Center,  located  between  the  existing  Desert  Center  and  the  Lake  Tamarisk  com- 
munity. This  area  has  the  potential  to  accommodate  limited  future  expansion  in  residential, 
commercial,  recreational,  and  tourist-oriented  uses.  Many  renewable  energy  projects  are 
proposed  or  already  approved  in  this  area. 

The  Palo  Verde  Valley  Area  Plan  is  situated  between  the  Palo  Verde  Mesa  to  the  west  and 
the  Colorado  River  to  the  east.  It  borders  Imperial  County  to  the  south,  and  desert  lands 
border  the  area  to  the  north  and  west.  The  Palo  Verde  Valley  Area  Plan  does  not  share  a 
border  with  any  other  area  plan  in  Riverside  County.  Highly  irrigated  lands  are  in  the 
eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the  county  and  arid  desert  to  the  west  and  north.  According 
to  the  Palo  Verde  Valley  Area  Plan  (Riverside  County  Planning  Department  2011g),  the  city 
of  Blythe  is  the  focus  of  development  in  Palo  Verde  Valley.  Major  sources  of  employment 
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||  are  the  Chuckwalla  and  Ironwood  State  Prisons,  which  combined  house  about  8,000 

inmates  and  have  about  2,000  employees  [2011g:  11).  Two  policy  areas  are  of  particular 
interest  in  terms  of  future  growth  within  the  Palo  Verde  Valley  Area  Plan.  The  first  is  the 
area  along  the  Colorado  River,  which  has  the  potential  for  commercial  tourist  develop- 
ments such  as  river-oriented  hotels,  fishing  camps,  marinas,  and  resort  parks,  along  with 
residential  developments  such  as  second  homes  and/or  housing  for  workers  at  the  various 
tourist  facilities.  The  second  policy  area  is  the  Wiley's  Well  Road  policy  area  located  adja- 
cent to  1-10,  west  of  Nicholls  Warm  Springs  and  north  of  the  state  prisons.  This  area  could 
accommodate  additional  commercial  tourist  services  to  serve  travelers. 

San  Bernardino 

According  to  the  California  Department  of  Finance,  San  Bernardino  County's  population  is 
projected  to  grow  from  2,038,523  in  2010  to  2,988,648  in  2040  [47%)  (DOF  2013).  As 
stated  in  the  County  of  San  Bernardino  General  Plan,  most  of  this  growth  is  expected  to 
occur  in  the  western  portion  of  the  county,  much  of  which  is  not  within  the  DRECP 
[CSBLUSD  2007a).  The  majority  of  economic  development  in  San  Bernardino  County  is 
expected  to  occur  in  construction  and  maintenance  occupations,  as  a lot  of  building  activity 
is  taking  place.  Several  renewable  energy  projects  have  been  proposed  for  San  Bernardino 
County.  As  of  December  26,  2013,  seven  projects  were  under  review,  ten  were  approved 
^ but  not  yet  constructed,  and  six  had  been  constructed  [CSBLUSD  2013). 

In  terms  of  land  use.  Resource  Conservation  comprises  the  majority  [55.98%)  of  desig- 
nated land  uses  in  the  county  while  Residential  Land  Use  comprises  the  second  largest  land 
use  designation  [37.92%).  County  land  use  designations  for  the  spheres  of  influence  of  the 
largest  cities  in  San  Bernardino  County  include  a total  build-out  potential  of  148,932 
dwelling  units,  109  million  square  feet  of  commercial  space,  and  302.4  million  square  feet 
of  industrial  space  [CSBLUSD  2007a:  11-25  to  11-26).  According  to  the  city  land  use  desig- 
nations for  the  spheres  of  influence  of  the  largest  cities  in  San  Bernardino  County,  the  total 
build-out  potential  is  124,853  dwelling  units,  72.3  million  square  feet  of  commercial  space 
and  244.8  million  square  feet  of  industrial  space  [CSBLUSD  2007a:  11-26). 

The  County  of  San  Bernardino  General  Plan  divides  the  county  into  three  planning  regions, 
based  on  geographic  location  — Valley,  Mountains,  and  Desert  — and  outlines  policies 
drafted  specifically  for  each  of  these  regions  [CSBLUSD  2007a).  Both  the  Valley  and  Moun- 
tain regions  are  outside  of  the  DRECP  Area. 

The  Desert  Planning  Region  contains  a large  portion  of  the  Mohave  Desert  and  comprises 
93%  [18,  735  square  miles)  of  the  land  within  San  Bernardino  County  [CSBLUSD  1007a: 
1-15  to  1-16).  Little  population  growth  is  expected  in  this  region  from  2010  to  2020. 
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San  Diego  County 

As  noted  in  the  San  Diego  General  Plan,  San  Diego  expects  the  majority  of  growth  to  be  in 
residential,  commercial,  and  industrial  development  (County  of  San  Diego  2011a].  The 
County  predicts  that  over  232,000  future  homes  will  be  constructed,  and  that  20%  of  that 
construction  will  take  place  in  the  western  communities.  According  to  the  California 
Department  of  Finance,  San  Diego  County's  population  is  projected  to  grow  from  3,102,745 
in  2010  to  3,749,240  in  2040  (21%)  (DOF  2013).  The  county  recommends  that  future 
growth  is  directed  to  areas  where  existing  or  planned  infrastructure  and  services  can  sup- 
port growth  and  to  locations  within  or  adjacent  to  existing  communities.  They  expect  to 
spend  $4.5  billion  on  highway  improvements,  primarily  interstate  improvements  on  an 
outer  loop  that  includes  State  Routes  67,  94,  and  125  (County  of  San  Diego  2011b).  Plans 
are  being  made  to  expand  the  High-Speed  Rail  Alignment  via  the  1-15  corridor,  which 
would  link  downtown  San  Diego  to  Escondido,  Riverside  County,  and  Los  Angeles.  As  stated 
in  the  County  of  San  Diego  Bicycle  T ransportation  Plan  (2003),  the  county  also  proposes 
the  creation  of  nine  additional  bikeways  that  will  ensure  bikeway  connectivity  between  jur- 
isdictional boundaries.  The  County  also  relies  on  extensive  habitat  management  planning 
in  order  to  provide  for  conservation  in  a manner  that  still  allows  for  development. 

IV.25.2.2.2  Counties  Along  the  Transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 

Alameda  County 

The  northern  terminus  of  the  Central  Valley  corridor  is  located  in  northeast  Alameda 
County,  just  south  of  Interstate  580  and  approximately  6 miles  east  of  the  Livermore 
urban  boundary.  This  portion  of  the  County  falls  under  the  East  County  Plan  Area,  and  is 
designated  for  wind  resources.  In  November  2000  the  Alameda  County  electorate 
approved  the  Save  Agriculture  and  Open  Space  Lands  Initiative,  which  amended  portions 
of  the  plan  to  change  some  land  designation  from  Urban  Reserve  to  Large  Parcel 
Agriculture,  reducing  the  development  in  some  areas  of  the  Plan  Area.  The  majority  of  the 
East  County  Plan  Area  is  designated  parklands,  resource  management,  and  large  parcel 
agriculture  (Alameda  County  2000). 

Fresno  County 

In  Fresno  County,  the  Central  Valley  corridor  continues  to  extend  southeast  to  northwest, 
mostly  along  the  west  side  of  Interstate  5.  The  route  skirts  agricultural  lands,  and  is  gene- 
rally in  the  base  of  the  foothills  of  the  Diablo  Range.  The  2000  General  Plan  designations  for 
this  western  portion  of  the  county  include  Westside  Rangeland  and  Coalinga  Regional  Plan 
Area.  The  rangeland  designation  provides  for  grazing  and  other  agricultural  operations, 
mining,  oil  and  gas  development,  wildlife  habitat,  various  recreational  activities,  and  other 
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\ appropriate  open  space  uses.  As  shown  in  a map  from  the  County  of  Fresno's  Department 

of  Public  Works  and  Planning  Department,  the  western  portion  of  the  county  is  a popular 
location  for  solar  power  development  [County  of  Fresno  2013a).  Meanwhile,  the  Westside 
Freeway  Corridor  overlay  provides  for  designated  1-5  interchanges  that  cater  to  long  dis- 
tance freeway  users  and  agriculture-related  enterprises  (County  of  Fresno  2013b). 

Fresno  County's  population  is  projected  to  grow  from  932,377  in  2010  to  over  1,397,000  in 
2040  (50%)  [California  DOF  2013).  According  to  the  County  of  Fresno,  its  population  is 
projected  to  grow  from  769,700  in  1996  to  1,113,785  in  2020  [45%)  [County  of  Fresno 
2013c).  The  majority  of  this  growth  is  expected  to  occur  in  the  Fresno  metropolitan  area 
[2013c).  As  stated  in  the  General  Plan,  the  majority  of  jobs  in  Fresno  County  are  in  agricul- 
ture and  construction  [County  of  Fresno  2013d).  Fresno  County  has  a high  unemployment 
rate  and  the  county  seeks  to  promote  economic  development  and  job  growth  by  retaining 
and  expanding  existing  businesses,  encouraging  the  development  of  value-added 
businesses,  attracting  new  industry,  improving  the  skill  of  the  workforce,  and  facilitating 
the  creation  of  higher-paying  jobs  [County  of  Fresno  2013d). 

Coalinga  is  located  at  the  junction  of  Flighway  33  and  Highway  198,  with  3,858  acres  within 
city  limits.  Its  proposed  6,301-acre  sphere  of  influence  extends  over  2 miles  to  the  east  and 
2 miles  to  the  north  of  the  city  limits.  As  noted  in  the  City  of  Coalinga  General  Plan,  the  city 
^ expects  to  experience  significant  population  growth  [98%)  from  11,217  in  2005  to  22,188 

in  2025.  To  accommodate  this  predicted  growth,  several  development  proposals  featuring 
residential  components  are  currently  proposed  in  the  city  [Coalinga  2009). 

Kern  County 

In  Kern  County,  the  Central  Valley  corridor  commences  at  the  Whirlwind  Substation,  west 
of  Rosamond  in  the  Antelope  Valley.  It  trends  northwest  across  the  Tehachapi  Mountains, 
and  traverses  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  to  south  of  the  Bakersfield  metropolitan  area,  from 
Buttonwillow,  the  corridor  heads  northwest  along  1-5.  In  the  Central  Valley  portion  of  the 
County,  the  study  area  mostly  crosses  agricultural  lands,  passing  the  census-designated 
places  of  Buttonwillow  [at  the  junction  of  Highway  58  and  1-5)  and  Lost  Hills  [on  High- 
way 46,  west  of  1-5).  The  2010  Census  recorded  populations  of  1,508  and  2,412,  respec- 
tively. The  economy  of  these  towns  is  largely  agricultural  [Buttonwillow  Chamber  of 
Commerce  2013).  The  Hydrogen  Energy  California  project,  an  integrated  gasification  com- 
bined cycle  power  generating  facility,  is  proposed  in  the  hills  south  of  Buttonwillow  [CEC 
2013a).  The  Tule  Elk  Reserve  State  Park  is  also  located  south  of  Buttonwillow. 
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Kings  County 

In  Kings  County,  the  Central  Valley  corridor  extends  southeast  to  northwest  on  the  eastern 
side  of  1-5.  It  passes  through  two  urban  areas,  Kettleman  City  and  Avenal.  Per  the  Kings 
County  2035  General  Plan,  agriculture  would  comprise  84%  of  land  use  in  Kings  County, 
including  lands  just  east  of  1-5  beyond  city  jurisdiction.  The  county  would  continue  to  direct 
urban  growth  within  fringe  areas  of  cities  for  annexation,  and  would  accommodate  new 
unincorporated  growth  within  “Community  Districts"  served  by  special  districts  (Kings 
CDA  2010).  In  addition,  the  Naval  Air  Station  Lemoore  is  situated  approximately  18  miles 
northeast  of  Avenal,  west  of  the  city  of  Lemoore  (Kings  COG  2011).  The  Santa  Rosa 
Rancheria,  located  in  Lemoore,  is  home  to  approximately  500  Tachi  Yokut  Indians  residing 
on  1,535  acres  of  tribal  land  (Kings  CC  2010).The  County's  population  is  projected  to  grow 
from  152,656  in  2010  to  over  235,000  in  2040  (54%)  (California  DOF  2013).  The  majority 
of  this  population  growth  is  likely  to  occur  within  the  incorporated  cities  of  Hanford  and 
Lemoore  (Kings  CC  2010).  As  noted  in  the  2009-2014  Housing  Element,  local  government, 
trade/transportation/utilities,  agriculture,  retail  trade,  and  education/health  services  are 
expected  to  have  the  largest  job  growth  during  this  period  (Kings  CC  2010). 

Within  Kings  County,  the  Kettleman  City  Community  Plan  directs  residential  growth  to 
occur  in  phases,  first  to  the  north  and  west,  and  then  to  the  east  of  the  existing  developed 
area.  The  three  phases  would  include  5,504  new  housing  units.  An  agricultural/open  space 
buffer  would  be  maintained  along  the  residential  boundary.  This  community  plan  would 
also  establish  a new  8.5-acre  downtown  commercial  area  on  the  south  side  of  the  city, 
along  Highway  41  (Kings  CDA  2010). 

Los  Angeles  County 

In  addition  to  the  information  provided  in  Section  IV.25. 2. 2.1  for  Los  Angeles  County,  sev- 
eral community  and  subregional  plans  are  along  the  transmission  corridors.  East  San 
Gabriel  Valley  Planning  Area  is  located  south  of  the  Angeles  National  Forest,  north  of  the 
Orange  County  border,  and  east  of  Interstate  605.  The  planning  area's  eastern  border  is  the 
San  Bernardino  County  line.  The  biggest  economic  sectors  in  this  area  are  professional  and 
business  services,  retail,  educational  and  health  services,  and  international  trade.  The  Los 
Angeles  County  General  Plan  identifies  three  communities  with  the  most  opportunity  areas 
for  the  East  San  Gabriel  Valley  Planning  Area — Avocado  Heights,  Charter  Oak,  and  Covina 
Islands  (Los  Angeles  County  2013b).  These  communities  hold  the  potential  for  redevelop- 
ment projects  and  improvements  of  pedestrian  corridors. 

Gateway  Planning  Area  is  located  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  county.  The  eastern 
border  of  the  planning  area  is  the  Orange  County  line.  There  is  little  vacant  land  in  this  area 
and  little  room  for  additional  growth.  It  has  the  largest  concentration  of  manufacturing  jobs 
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in  the  county  and  is  a hub  for  wholesale,  trade,  warehousing,  and  logistics.  The  Los  Angeles 
County  General  Plan  identifies  two  communities  with  the  most  opportunity  areas  for  the 
Gateway  Planning  Area — Rancho  Dominguez  and  West  Whittier-Los  Nietos  (Los  Angeles 
County  2013b].  These  communities  are  recommended  for  community  revitalization  proj- 
ects, additional  parks,  and  redevelopment. 

West  San  Gabriel  Planning  Area  is  bordered  on  the  north  by  Angeles  National  Forest  and 
Downtown  Los  Angeles  and  the  Gateway  Planning  Area  comprise  the  southern  border.  The 
eastern  border  of  the  planning  area  is  1-605.  This  is  an  employment  rich  area;  two  of  the 
main  employers  are  the  jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  and  the  California  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy. This  area  also  serves  as  a gateway  for  goods  movement  infrastructure  heading  east. 
The  Los  Angeles  County  General  Plan  identifies  three  communities  with  the  most  oppor- 
tunity areas  for  the  West  San  Gabriel  Planning  Area — Altadena,  East  Pasadena-East  San 
Gabriel,  and  South  Monrovia  Islands  [Los  Angeles  County  2013b).  These  communities  have 
the  potential  for  commercial  growth,  transit-oriented  development,  and  improvements  to 
pedestrian  and  bicyclist  facilities. 

Merced  County 

In  Merced  County,  the  Central  Valley  transmission  corridor  runs  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Diablo  Range,  crossing  the  Los  Banos  Reservoir  and  the  O'Neill  Forebay  of  the  San  Luis  Res- 
ervoir. The  2030  General  Plan  Draft  primarily  designates  this  land  as  foothill  pasture,  with 
a few  agricultural  portions.  Urban  areas  along  the  corridor  include  Santa  Nella  as  well  as 
urban  zoning  for  the  proposed  Fox  Hills  and  Villages  of  Laguna  San  Luis  developments 
[Merced  County  2012).  The  county's  population  is  projected  to  grow  from  255,937  in  2010 
to  over  436,000  in  2040  [70%]  [California  DOF  2013).  Based  on  studies  of  past  population 
growth  trends  for  Merced  County,  the  majority  of  this  new  population  growth  will  occur  in 
the  incorporated  cities,  particularly  Los  Banos  [Merced  County  2010).  Agriculture  serves  as 
the  foundation  of  Merced  County's  economy  and  the  county  ranks  as  one  of  California's  top 
five  producers  of  milk  and  cream,  chickens,  alfalfa,  cattle  and  calves,  silage,  and  tomatoes. 
There  are  few  other  employers  outside  agriculture,  and  the  county  wants  to  diversify  its 
economy  and  attract  new  industries  while  continuing  to  expand  the  agricultural  industry 
[Merced  County  2012). 

Riverside  County 

In  addition  to  the  information  provided  in  Section  IV.25.2.2.1  for  Riverside  County,  several 
community  and  subregional  plans  are  along  the  transmission  corridors.  The  most  relevant 
planning  areas  for  Riverside  County  were  consulted  for  this  project. 
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Eastern  Coachella  Valley  Area  Plan  is  located  within  the  southeast  portion  of  the  Coachella 
Valley,  stretching  to  the  Imperial  County  line  on  the  south.  As  stated  in  the  Eastern 
Coachella  Valley  Area  Plan  (Riverside  County  Planning  Department  2012a),  most  of  the 
future  growth  in  this  region  is  expected  to  occur  in  the  agricultural  sector.  A community 
center  has  been  designated  at  the  northwestern  edge  of  the  community  development  area 
in  Mecca.  A community  center  is  a method  of  concentrating  development  to  achieve  com- 
munity focal  points,  encourage  a mix  of  activities,  and  promote  economic  development,  etc. 
The  community  center  in  Mecca  could  host  a mix  of  residential,  commercial,  public  facility, 
and  recreation  uses  to  serve  local  residents. 

Western  Coachella  Valley  Area  Plan  is  surrounded  by  the  mountainous  area  of  the  River- 
side Extended  Mountain  Area  Plan  (REMAP)  to  the  west  and  southwest  and  San 
Bernardino  County  and  the  Joshua  Tree  National  Park  to  the  northeast.  The  Western 
Coachella  Valley  Area  Plan  proposes  a mix  of  lower  density  residential  land  uses  near 
urban  centers  (Riverside  County  Planning  Department  2012b).  Community  development 
would  be  focused  along  I-IO  and  Pierson  Boulevard  and  Dillon  Road  Corridors.  The  city  of 
Rancho  Mirage  is  viewed  as  having  significant  development  potential.  There  are  4,500 
acres  of  land  in  West  Coachella  Valley  designated  for  industrial  development,  and  most 
are  located  along  the  I-IO  corridor. 

The  Pass  Area  Plan  is  situated  in  the  narrow  gap  between  the  San  Bernardino  and  San 
Jacinto  mountains.  According  to  the  Pass  Area  Plan  (Riverside  County  Planning  Department 
2011a),  San  Gorgonio  Pass  has  been  designated  a Wind  Energy  Policy  Area  as  it  is  one  of 
the  best  areas  in  the  nation  for  wind  development. 

The  Reche  Canyon/Badlands  Area  Plan  is  adjacent  to  the  Lakeview/Nuevo  Area  Plan,  and 
the  plans  for  Mead  Valley,  March  Air  Reserve  Base,  Highgrove,  The  Pass,  and  San  Jacinto 
Valley.  As  noted  in  the  Reche  Canyon/Badlands  Area  Plan  (Riverside  County  Planning 
Department  2011b),  the  land  in  this  area  is  used  primarily  for  agricultural,  rural,  residen- 
tial, commercial,  mining,  public  facility,  and  recreational  uses.  Mining  operations  are 
expected  to  continue  at  the  Valley  Rock  and  Sand  Company  on  Jack  Rabbit  Road. 

The  city  of  Perris  borders  the  Lakeview/Nuevo  General  Plan  on  the  west  and  the  city  of  San 
Jacinto  borders  this  area  plan  on  the  east,  while  Lake  Perris  is  located  immediately  to  the 
north.  According  to  the  Lakeview/Nuevo  General  Plan  (Riverside  County  Planning  Depart- 
ment 2011c),  two  adjacent  areas  designated  as  community  centers  are  located  to  the  west 
of  San  Jacinto  River. 

San  Jacinto  Area  Plan  is  located  near  the  massive  territory  of  the  Riverside  Extended  Moun- 
tain Area  Plan  (REMAP).  According  to  the  San  Jacinto  Area  Plan  (Riverside  County  Planning 
Department  2011d),  agriculture  is  integral  to  the  economy  and  culture  of  this  area  and 
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i future  agricultural  growth  should  be  promoted.  The  San  Jacinto  Area  Plan  also  notes  that 

growth  should  be  focused  in  the  East  Hemet  and  Valle  Vista  areas.  Growth  of  recreational 
facilities,  tourist-oriented  facilities,  and  commercial  services  are  also  expected  to  develop 
in  the  future  around  the  recently  built  Diamond  Valley  Lake,  a reservoir  with  800,000  acre- 
feet  capacity  located  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  San  Jacinto  Area  Plan. 

The  Harvest  Valley/Winchester  Area  Plan  encompasses  only  unincorporated  territory,  but 
the  cities  of  Perris  and  Hemet  frame  this  sprawling  32,000-acre  valley  on  the  west  and  east, 
respectively.  The  massive  Diamond  Valley  Lake  dominates  the  southeastern  portion  of  the 
Harvest  Valley/Winchester  area.  As  stated  in  the  Harvest  Valley/Winchester  Area  Plan  and 
described  in  the  San  Jacinto  Area  Plan  (Riverside  County  Planning  Department  20 lie, 
2011d),  the  area  surrounding  Diamond  Valley  Lake  holds  the  potential  for  future  develop- 
ment associated  with  tourism  and  recreational  activities.  Two  future  community  centers 
are  planned  for  the  San  Jacinto  area — one  in  the  community  of  Winchester  that  would  be 
designed  with  an  "Old  West”  theme  and  the  second  would  be  located  west  of  Winchester 
Road  and  south  of  Holland  Road.  This  latter  community  center  would  serve  as  a downtown 
area  for  future  developments  to  the  west  and  could  accommodate  an  entertainment  center 
intended  to  capitalize  on  the  proximity  of  Diamond  Valley  Lake  and  its  many 
recreational  opportunities. 

^ San  Bernardino  County 

In  addition  to  the  information  provided  in  Section  IV.25. 2. 2.1  for  San  Bernardino 
County,  several  community  and  subregional  plans  are  along  the  transmission  corridors. 
Three  specific  plans  and  the  most  pertinent  area  plan  for  San  Bernardino  County  are 
described  below. 

The  Glen  Helen  Specific  Plan  includes  3,400  acres  of  unincorporated  territory  in  the  Devore 
area,  south  of  the  intersection  of  the  1-15  and  1-215  freeways.  This  Specific  Plan  provides 
for  the  following  development  and  open  space  potential:  260  acres  of  industrial  development 
along  Cajon  Boulevard  and  Kendall  Drive,  100  acres  of  traveler  services  at  freeway  inter- 
changes and  business  support  services  for  nearby  employees,  and  260  acres  of  destination 
entertainment  and  recreation  uses  within  private  and  public  lands  [CSBLUSD  2005). 

The  Kaiser  Commerce  Area  Specific  Plan  is  a 468-acre  project  located  on  a portion  of  the 
site  of  the  former  Kaiser  Fontana  steel  mill  in  the  southwest  portion  of  San  Bernardino 
County,  near  the  interchange  of  I-IO  and  1-15  (CSBLUSD  1999:  1-1).  Following  the  decline 
of  steel-making  activities  at  the  mill,  this  area  became  very  blighted  and  fell  into  disrepair, 
which  discouraged  development  along  the  1-10  and  1-15  corridors.  The  county  wants  to 
convert  the  former  steel  mill  to  productive  status  and  revitalize  the  site  for  a variety  of 
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transportation  and  commercial  uses.  Development  of  private  industry  involved  in  recycling 
is  also  proposed  for  this  area. 

San  Diego  County 

In  addition  to  the  information  provided  in  Section  IV.25.2.2.1  for  San  Diego  County,  several 
community  and  subregional  plans  for  San  Diego  County  are  along  the  transmission  cor- 
ridors. As  stated  in  the  Alpine  Community  Plan  (County  of  San  Diego  2011c],  a small  com- 
mercial and  residential  development  is  planned  south  of  Alpine  Blvd.  in  the  vicinity  of 
South  Grade  Road.  It  will  cover  16.5  acres  and  contain  225  single-family  residential  units. 
Alpine  also  expects  to  create  additional  park  facilities.  As  noted  in  the  Crest/Dehasa/Harbison 
Canyon/Granite  Hills  Community  Plan  (County  of  San  Diego  2011d],  population  is  expected 
to  grow  from  10,507  in  2010  to  11, 813  in  2030.  The  community  of  Jamul-Dulzura  is  primarily 
rural  and  little  population  growth  is  expected. 

According  to  the  Jamul-Dulzura  Subregional  Plan  (County  of  San  Diego  2011e],  the  commu- 
nity plans  to  expand  local  recreational  sites  in  Central  Jamul,  Deerhorn  Valley  Area,  and 
Dulzura.  As  stated  in  the  Lakeside  Community  Plan  (County  of  San  Diego  2011f),  Lakeside 
expects  gradual  residential  growth  and  commercial  development  that  will  serve  local  needs 
and  take  place  within  the  existing  Lakeside  Town  Center.  The  majority  of  the  residential  and 
commercial  developments  are  expected  to  occur  in  several  Specific  Plan  Areas.  One  exam- 
ple is  East  County  Square,  a 377-acre  area  located  on  the  southeast  side  of  1-8  and  Camino 
Canada  Interchange.  The  community  of  Lakeside  predicts  that  a shopping  center  and  200 
single-family  dwelling  units  will  be  built  there.  The  Lakeside  Community  Plan  also  plans  to 
widen  existing  major  roads. 

Mountain  Empire  is  predominantly  rural  and  according  to  the  Mountain  Empire  Regional 
Plan  (County  of  San  Diego  2011g),  the  population  is  expected  to  increase  from  5,815  in 
2010  to  8,844  in  2030  (52%).  New  growth  is  encouraged  to  take  place  within  existing 
"village"  areas  and  "town  centers."  In  general,  the  community  of  Mountain  Empire  does  not 
expect  much  future  agricultural  or  industrial  growth.  However,  the  city  of  Tecate,  Mexico,  is 
being  proposed  as  an  International  Trade  Community  with  commercial  and  industrial  uses 
to  provide  goods  and  services  that  complement  the  needs  of  its  residents. 

San  Joaquin  County 

In  San  Joaquin  County,  the  Central  Valley  corridor  continues  southeast  to  northwest  along 
the  foothills  of  the  Diablo  Range  west  of  Interstate  580.  This  southwestern  portion  of  the 
County  is  designated  for  grazing  and  includes  the  Tracy  Hills  portion  of  the  city  of  Tracy 
(San  Joaquin  County  1992).  In  addition,  the  Mountain  House  Community  Services  District  is 
located  5 miles  west  of  Tracy,  north  of  1-580.  The  county's  population  is  projected  to  grow 
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^ from  686,588  in  2010  to  over  1.2  million  in  2040  [75%]  (DOF  2013).  In  recent  years,  Tracy 

has  had  a higher  population  growth  rate  than  San  Joaquin  County  as  a whole  (San  Joaquin 
Partnership  2012).  The  employment  areas  in  San  Joaquin  County  with  the  most  growth  are 
in  the  retail  trade,  administrative,  educational  and  health  care  services,  and  finance, 
insurance,  and  real  estate  (San  Joaquin  County  2010). 

The  city  of  Tracy  is  located  at  the  junction  of  Interstates  580  and  205,  with  the  Tracy  Hills 
Specific  Plan  Area  on  the  southwest  side  of  1-580.  The  Specific  Plan  covers  6,175  acres  and 
includes  approximately  2,700  acres  within  city  limits  planned  for  residential,  commercial, 
office,  industrial,  and  recreational  land  uses  (City  of  Tracy  2011).  The  approximately  3,550 
outer  acres  in  the  sphere  of  influence  are  planned  as  open  space  for  habitat  conservation 
and  grazing. 

Stanislaus  County 

In  Stanislaus  County,  the  Central  Valley  corridor  continues  southeast  to  northwest  along 
the  foothills  of  the  Diablo  Range.  The  route  is  almost  entirely  on  the  west  side  of  1-5.  Devel- 
oped areas  in  the  region  are  clustered  along  Highway  33,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  east  of 
1-5.  They  include  the  cities  of  Newman  and  Patterson  and  the  census-designated  Crows 
Landing.  Stanislaus  County's  population  is  projected  to  grow  from  515,505  in  2010  to 
I almost  760,000  in  2040  (47%)  (DOF  2013).  According  to  the  Stanislaus  County  Inter- 

Regional  Partnership,  the  majority  of  future  growth  in  Stanislaus  County  will  take  place 
within  the  limits  of  incorporated  cities,  particularly  Modesto  and  Turlock  (2013). 

Newman  is  located  approximately  25  miles  south  of  Modesto,  just  north  of  the  Merced 
County  border.  The  city  proposes  a 3,611-acre  sphere  of  influence  on  all  sides,  with  the  pri- 
mary sphere  of  influence  (land  that  is  expected  to  be  annexed  in  ten  or  so  years)  primarily 
on  the  north  side  of  town  (City  of  Newman  2007). 

Patterson  currently  extends  from  the  California  Aqueduct  (just  east  of  1-5)  to  east  of  High- 
way 33.  The  Land  Use  Element  of  the  city's  General  Plan  designates  areas  surrounding  the 
city  for  additional  development.  The  expansion  areas  are  to  the  east  and  south,  between 
the  Delta  Mendota  Canal  and  the  California  Aqueduct  and  in  the  foothills  to  the  west 
between  Del  Puerto  Canyon  Road  and  1-5  (City  of  Patterson  2010). 

IV.25.3  Cumulative  Impacts  Analysis 

IV.25.3.1  Introduction 

The  DRECP  EIR/EIS  has  identified  the  Plan  Area,  portions  of  the  California  Desert  Conser- 
^ vation  Area  (CDCA)  outside  the  Plan  Area,  and  areas  outside  the  Plan  Area  in  proximity  to 

DRECP-related  transmission  as  the  geographic  areas  for  analysis  of  cumulative  effects. 
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Climate  change  is  a global  issue,  so  its  geographic  extent  is  global.  Tables  IV.25-1  through 
IV.25-4  list  projects  primarily  within  the  DRECP  boundaries.  For  the  areas  outside  the 
DRECP  boundary,  cumulative  projections  are  considered. 

The  temporal  scope  of  the  cumulative  impacts,  unless  specifically  stated  otherwise  in  the 
resource  analysis,  is  the  life  of  the  DRECP — from  adoption  of  the  DRECP  through  2040. 

Because  the  analysis  uses  a broad  geographic  area  of  extent,  the  past,  present,  and  future 
foreseeable  projects  and  projections  are  the  same  for  all  alternatives.  However,  because  the 
Development  Focus  Areas  [DFAs)  and  reserve  design  are  different  for  each  alternative,  the 
analysis  calls  out  distinctions  by  alternative  as  appropriate. 

IV.25.3.2  Air  Quality 

The  geographic  scope  for  cumulative  impacts  to  air  quality  includes  the  four  air  basins 
within  the  DRECP:  the  Great  Basin  Valleys,  Mojave  Desert,  Salton  Sea,  and  San  Diego.  The 
air  basins  along  the  transmission  corridors  outside  the  Plan  Area  are  also  considered  part 
of  the  geographic  scope. 

Impact  AQ-1:  Plan  components  would  generate  short-term  air  emissions  that  violate 
any  air  quality  standard  or  contribute  to  an  existing  or  projected  air  quality  violation. 

As  discussed  in  Chapter  IV.2,  development  of  the  renewable  energy  projects  and  transmis- 
sion permitted  under  the  DRECP  and  the  transmission  required  outside  the  Plan  Area 
would  result  in  an  increase  in  construction  dust  and  exhaust  emissions  from  construction 
equipment  and  vehicles.  This  increase  could  violate  or  contribute  to  an  existing  violation  of 
air  quality  standards,  which  would  be  an  air  quality  impact  during  the  limited  or  short- 
term phases  of  construction.  The  sources  of  construction  dust  and  types  of  motor  vehicle  or 
off-road  equipment  sources  would  be  similar  at  all  development  sites,  as  all  sites  would 
require  mobilizing  construction  equipment  and  crews  and  creating  permanent  ground  dis- 
turbances for  various  development  activities.  Construction-phase  emissions  would  be  dis- 
tributed across  the  DFAs  and  along  the  transmission  corridors,  and  would  occur  gradually 
and  at  different  times  until  all  individual  projects  are  developed.  For  each  specific  project,  a 
wide  range  of  construction-phase  emissions  would  occur,  depending  on,  among  other 
factors,  each  project's  particular  accessibility,  phasing  or  sequencing  of  activity,  and  the 
fleet  of  construction  equipment  used. 

All  alternatives  would  include  development  within  air  basins  that  are  state  nonattainment 
areas  for  ozone  and  PMio.  Construction  activities  under  any  alternative  would  generate 
emissions  that  could  contribute  to  the  existing  ozone  and  PMio  violations.  Therefore,  all  of 
the  air  basins  available  for  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  under  the 
DRECP  would  experience  short-term  air  quality  impacts  during  construction  activities. 
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% In  addition  to  contributing  to  existing  violations  of  the  state  ambient  air  quality  standards 

for  ozone  and  PMio,  construction  activities  would  cause  PM2.5  impacts  in  some  areas.  Spe- 
cifically, the  San  Bernardino  County  portion  of  the  federal  Southeast  Desert  Modified  Air 
Quality  Management  Area  for  ozone  is  classified  as  a PM2.5  nonattainment  area,  as  is  the  por- 
tion of  the  Plan  Area  within  the  San  Diego  Air  Basin,  and  the  air  basins  along  the  transmission 
Outside  the  Plan  Area.  Construction  activities  would  generate  emissions  that  would  contribute 
to  the  existing  PM2.5  violations  in  these  areas. 

Construction  activities  would  also  occur  in  areas  in  federal  nonattainment  areas  that  would 
experience  a short-term  air  quality  impact  from  an  increase  in  dust  emissions  and  vehicle 
and  equipment  exhaust  emissions  due  to  renewable  energy  permitted  under  the  DRECP. 

The  cumulative  projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1  through  lV.25-4  and  the  development  proj- 
ected in  county  General  Plans  [see  Section  IV.25.2)  would  result  in  construction  activities 
similar  to  those  described  for  the  projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP.  This  is  because 
many  of  the  projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1  through  lV.25-4  are  renewable  development 
or  transmission  so  they  would  have  similar  types  of  impacts  as  described  for  the  DRECP. 
The  construction  of  cumulative  projects  would  also  contribute  to  existing  ozone,  PMio,  and 
PM2.5  violations  because  they  are  within  federal  and  state  nonattainment  areas.  However,  it 
is  unlikely  that  the  majority  of  the  projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1  through  lV.25-4  would 
^ be  under  construction  at  the  same  time  as  the  renewable  energy  permitted  under  the 

DRECP.  Only  a few  cumulative  projects,  including  the  California  High-Speed  Rail  and  the 
residential  and  commercial  development  projected  inside  and  outside  the  DRECP,  would 
combine  with  the  construction  emissions  from  projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP  to 
result  in  a cumulative  impact  caused  by  short-term  air  emissions  and  violations  of  the  state 
ambient  air  quality  standards  for  ozone  and  PMio. 

All  cumulative  projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1  through  lV.25-4  would  require  environ- 
mental permitting  and  would  likely  incorporate  mitigation  measures  to  reduce  the  short- 
term air  emissions.  Cumulative  project  mitigation  would  likely  be  similar  to  mitigation 
measures  in  the  following  manner:  AQ-la  would  require  developers  to  prepare  and  comply 
with  dust  abatement  plans;  AQ-lb  would  require  construction  equipment  to  meet  the  Tier 
3 or  Tier  4 California  Emissions  Standards  for  Off-Road  Compression-Ignition  Engines; 

AQ-3  would  use  electricity  to  power  vehicles  and  equipment;  and  AQ-ld  would  mitigate 
emissions  on  federally  administered  lands  in  federal  nonattainment  areas  below  the  applic- 
ability or  “de  minimis"  levels  in  the  general  conformity  rule.  Such  measures  would  reduce 
the  impact  to  the  extent  feasible. 
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Impact  AQ-2:  Long-term  operations  air  emissions  would  violate  air  quality  standards 
or  contribute  to  air  quality  violations. 

All  of  the  renewable  energy  technologies  and  transmission  lines  permitted  under  the 
DRECP  would  include  operations  and  maintenance  activities.  Routine  upkeep  of  the  site, 
security  patrols,  employee  commuting  trips,  and  vegetation  removal  cause  dust  emissions 
from  vehicles  or  equipment  that  travel  on  unpaved  surfaces.  These  activities  also  increase  the 
use  of  portable  equipment  and  motor  vehicles  that  emit  the  products  of  fuel  combustion. 
Because  these  activities  would  occur  within  both  state  and  federal  nonattainment  areas, 
emissions  from  the  operations  and  maintenance  activities  would  exacerbate  the  nonattain- 
ment conditions.  For  some  projects,  operation  would  require  installation  and  use  of  new 
stationary  or  portable  sources.  Emissions  from  these  sources  could  violate  or  contribute  to 
an  existing  violation  of  air  quality  standards. 

The  cumulative  projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1  through  IV.25-4  would  require  similar 
operation  and  maintenance,  in  particular  the  renewable  energy  projects  listed  in  Tables 
lV.25-1  through  lV.25-3.  The  upkeep  and  maintenance  activities  would  cause  dust  emis- 
sions from  vehicles  or  equipment  that  travel  on  unpaved  surfaces  and  increase  the  use  of 
portable  equipment  and  motor  vehicles  that  emit  the  products  of  fuel  combustion.  The  popula- 
tion growth  and  urbanization  highlighted  in  the  general  plan  projections  would  also  con- 
tribute to  dust  emissions  during  construction  of  the  residential  or  commercial  develop- 
ment and  an  increased  use  in  fuel  combustion  and  vehicle  travel.  This  is  particularly  true  if 
the  residential  development  is  not  in  close  proximity  to  urban  job  centers  and  requires  an 
increase  in  vehicle  miles  traveled. 

Emissions  from  renewable  and  nonrenewable  sources  could  violate  or  contribute  to  an 
existing  cumulative  violation  of  air  quality  standards.  The  emissions  caused  by  the  cumula- 
tive projects  would  combine  with  the  emissions  from  the  renewable  projects  and  transmission 
permitted  under  the  DRECP  over  the  life  of  the  project,  and  would  result  in  a cumulative 
impact  due  to  long-term  operations  air  emissions.  Any  cumulative  project  listed  in  Tables 
lV.25-1  through  lV.25-4  would  require  environmental  permitting  and  would  likely  incorpo- 
rate mitigation  measures  to  reduce  the  long-term  air  emissions.  Mitigation  would  be  simi- 
lar to  AQ-2a  to  use  best  available  emissions  controls  and  AQ-2b,  to  mitigate  emission 
sources  due  to  project  operations. 

Impact  AQ-3:  Operations  would  expose  air  quality  sensitive  receptors  to  adverse  air 
pollutant  concentrations. 

All  of  the  plan  components  from  the  renewable  energy  technologies  and  transmission  per- 
mitted under  the  DRECP  would  result  in  exhaust  emissions  from  vehicles  and  equipment, 
dust  emissions  from  activity  on  unpaved  surfaces,  and  in  some  cases  new  stationary  or 
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^ portable  sources  of  emissions.  During  the  site  selection  and  project  permitting  processes, 

adverse  health  impacts  can  be  avoided  by  controlling  emissions  and  providing  sufficient 
separation  between  new  sources  of  air  pollution  and  nearby  receptors.  Depending  on  the 
development  sites,  new  emissions  sources  occurring  with  the  renewable  energy  projects 
could  be  close  enough  to  expose  sensitive  receptors  to  adverse  air  pollutant  concentrations. 

The  areas  available  for  renewable  energy  development  under  all  alternatives  surround 
multiple  cities  with  residences,  hospitals,  and  schools  including  Tehachapi,  California 
City,  Lancaster,  Barstow,  Adelanto,  Victorville,  Blythe,  Calipatria,  Brawley,  Imperial, 
Holtville,  El  Centro,  and  Calexico.  Areas  along  the  transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area 
would  also  be  near  cities  with  residences,  hospitals,  and  schools.  Because  the  specific 
renewable  energy  project  sites  are  not  known,  sensitive  receptors  could  experience 
adverse  air  pollutant  concentrations. 

The  cumulative  renewable  projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1  through  lV.25-3  would  result  in 
exhaust  emissions  from  vehicles  and  equipment,  dust  emissions  from  activity  on  unpaved 
surfaces,  and  in  some  cases  new  stationary  or  portable  sources  of  emissions.  Some  of  the 
projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-4  would  also  result  in  exhaust  emissions  from  operations, 
such  as  the  transmission  lines  and  mining  operations.  The  development  projects  listed  in 
Table  lV.25-4  and  future  anticipated  development  described  in  Section  IV.25.2.2  would 
^ result  both  in  increased  emissions  and  in  an  increased  number  of  sensitive  receptors,  such 

as  those  described  for  the  Keystone  Planning  Decision/Rancho  Los  Lagos.  Emissions  from 
the  cumulative  list  of  projects  could  combine  with  those  from  projects  permitted  under  the 
DRECP  to  result  in  a cumulative  impact  on  sensitive  receptors. 

Mitigation  measures  similar  to  AQ-3a  would  require  new  stationary  air  pollution  point 
sources  to  be  located  an  adequate  distance  from  residential  areas  and  other  air  quality  sen- 
sitive land  uses  and  would  reduce  this  impact. 

Impact  AQ-4:  Operations  would  conflict  with  or  obstruct  implementation  of  applicable 
air  quality  plans. 

All  of  the  plan  components  from  the  renewable  energy  technologies  and  transmission  per- 
mitted under  the  DRECP  would  result  in  project-related  emissions  that  could  conflict  with 
applicable  air  quality  plans  in  nonattainment  areas  if  subsequent  projects  do  not  fully 
implement  the  control  strategies  of  the  applicable  air  quality  management  plan.  The  proj- 
ects listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1  through  lV.25-4  would  similarly  conflict  with  applicable  air 
quality  plans  in  nonattainment  areas  if  the  projects  do  not  fully  implement  the  control 
strategies  of  the  applicable  air  quality  management  plan.  Mitigation  required  for  each  indi- 
vidual project  similar  to  Mitigation  Measures  AQ-la,  AQ-lb,  AQ-lc,  and  AQ-ld  for  Impact 
^ AQ-1;  Mitigation  Measures  AQ-2a  and  AQ-2b  for  Impact  AQ-2;  and  Mitigation  Measure 
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AQ-3a  for  Impact  AQ-3  would  reduce  the  effects  and  there  would  be  no  cumulative  impact 
on  implementation  of  applicable  air  quality  plans. 

Impact  AQ-5:  Operations  would  create  objectionable  odors  affecting  a substantial 
number  of  people. 

Geothermal  technology  permitted  under  the  DRECP  may  result  in  objectionable  odors.  Geo- 
thermal technology  is  planned  within  DFAs  in  either  the  Owens  River  Valley  or  the  Imperial 
Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea.  Because  a substantial  number  of  people  live  in  these 
areas,  the  geothermal  development  could  create  an  air  quality  impact  if  people  reside  less 
than  one  mile  from  the  odor  sources.  The  local  permitting  authorities  would  consider  the 
effects  of  objectionable  odors.  Although  routine  operations  of  geothermal  facilities  would 
need  to  include  applicable  odor  controls,  an  air  quality  impact  would  occur  if  operations, 
accidental  releases,  or  upset  conditions  would  cause  noticeable  odors. 

The  geothermal  projects  listed  in  Table  IV.25-1  and  the  geothermal  development  projected 
in  the  Imperial  County  General  Plan  could  result  in  objectionable  odors,  similar  to  those 
discussed  for  the  DRECP  geothermal  projects.  Many  of  the  projects  would  be  located  within 
the  same  known  geothermal  area  near  the  Salton  Sea.  However,  there  are  few  existing  geo- 
thermal projects  and  existing  laws  that  limit  objectionable  odors  regulate  these  projects. 
Other  cumulative  projects  located  in  Imperial  County  such  as  industrial  agriculture  antici- 
pated in  the  General  Plan  or  the  biofuel  and  biomethane  facility  would  also  result  in  odors 
but  are  located  further  from  the  geothermal  development  area.  The  renewable  projects 
permitted  under  the  DRECP  are  not  expected  to  result  in  a cumulative  impact.  Additionally, 
implementation  of  the  mitigation  measures  such  as  AQ-3a  would  reduce  this  effect. 

CEQA  Significance  Determination 

AQ-1:  Plan  components  would  generate  short-term  air  emissions  that  violate  any  air 
quality  standard  or  contribute  to  an  existing  or  projected  air  quality  violation. 

Renewable  energy  projects  and  transmission  covered  by  the  DRECP  would  increase 
construction  dust  and  exhaust  emissions  from  construction  equipment  and  vehicles.  These 
effects  could  combine  with  emissions  from  the  cumulative  projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1 
through  IV.25-4  and  with  the  development  projected  in  county  General  Plans  [see  Section 
IV.25. 2)  to  cumulatively  violate  or  contribute  to  an  existing  violation  of  air  quality  stand- 
ards. As  discussed  in  Section  IV.2. 1.1.1,  Impacts  Within  the  Entire  Plan  Area  in  No  Action 
Alternative,  some  of  the  locations  where  the  cumulative  development  could  occur  are  in 
nonattainment  for  ozone  and  PMio  [for  state  and  federal  air  quality  standards)  and  PM2.5 
[for  state  air  quality  standards).  However,  because  the  projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP 
and  the  projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1  through  IV.25-4  would  implement  feasible  control 
strategies  for  construction  dust  and  construction  equipment  emissions  [see  mitigation 
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% AQ-la,  AQ-lb,  AQ-lc,  and  AQ-ld  in  Section  IV.2.3.2.1.1]  and  would  be  short  term  in  nature, 

the  cumulative  impact  would  be  less  than  significant. 

AQ-2:  Long-term  operations  air  emissions  would  violate  air  quality  standards  or 
contribute  to  air  quality  violations.  Renewable  energy  projects  and  transmission  per- 
mitted under  the  DRECP  would  increase  vehicle  and  equipment  activity  and  activities 
on  unpaved  surfaces,  and  the  emissions  from  operations  and  maintenance  activities 
could  violate  or  contribute  to  an  existing  violation  of  air  quality  standards.  Similar 
operational  activities  would  be  required  for  the  projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1 
through  IV.25-4.  Substantial  growth  anticipated  by  the  counties  impacted  by  the  DRECP 
would  result  in  emissions  from  natural  gas  and  electricity  use,  landscaping,  and  use  of 
consumer  products.  The  emissions  from  the  DRECP  in  conjunction  with  the  similar 
projects  listed  in  the  tables,  and  in  particular  the  additional  development  associated 
with  the  population  growth  in  the  counties,  would  be  spread  throughout  the  Plan  Area 
and  would  be  expected  to  occur  over  a long  period  of  time,  resulting  in  a significant 
cumulative  impact.  Given  the  scale  of  the  operational  emissions  caused  by  the  DRECP 
renewable  energy  projects  and  the  mitigation  required  for  these  projects  [see 
mitigation  AQ-la,  AQ-lb,  AQ-lc,  AQ-ld,  AQ-2a,  and  AQ-2b  in  Section  IV.2.3.2.1.1),  the 
contribution  of  these  projects  would  be  less  than  cumulatively  considerable. 

k 

• AQ-3:  Operations  would  expose  air  quality  sensitive  receptors  to  adverse  air 

pollutant  concentrations.  Development  of  the  renewable  energy  projects  and  transmis- 
sion permitted  under  the  DRECP  would  result  in  new  sources  of  emissions  from  operations 
and  maintenance  activities  at  levels  that  may  expose  sensitive  receptors  to  adverse  air  pol- 
lutant concentrations.  This  development  would  implement  standard  mitigation  [see  mitiga- 
tion AQ-la,  AQ-lb,  AQ-lc,  AQ-ld,  AQ-2a,  AQ-2b,  and  AQ-3a  in  Section  IV.2.3.2.1.1)  to  reduce 
the  impact.  The  cumulative  projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1  through  lV.25-4  would  result  in 
similar  new  sources  of  emission,  including  the  projected  population  growth  in  the  county. 
However,  these  emissions  would  be  spread  throughout  the  Plan  Area  and  nearby  regions 
and  would  not  be  expected  to  exceed  regional  thresholds,  in  particular  as  new  development 
would  incorporate  best  management  practices  [BMPs)  and  standard  regulatory  require- 
ments. Because  of  this,  the  cumulative  impact  would  be  less  than  significant. 

AQ-4:  Operations  would  conflict  with  or  obstruct  implementation  of  applicable  air 
quality  plans.  Development  of  the  renewable  energy  projects  and  transmission  permitted 
under  the  DRECP  would  result  in  emissions  that  could  conflict  with  applicable  air  quality 
plans  established  for  nonattainment  areas  if  subsequent  projects  do  not  fully  implement 
the  control  strategies  of  the  applicable  air  quality  management  plan.  While  the  cumulative 
projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1  through  IV.25-4  would  result  in  similar  conflicts  with 

^ applicable  air  quality  management  plans,  existing  regulations  and  mitigation  [see 

mitigation  AQ-la,  AQ-lb,  AQ-lc,  AQ-ld,  AQ-2a,  AQ-2b,  and  AQ-3a  in  Section  IV.2.3.2.1.1) 
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would  be  required  for  each  project.  Therefore,  the  cumulative  impact  on  conflicts  with 
applicable  air  quality  plans  would  be  less  than  significant. 

AQ-5:  Operations  would  create  objectionable  odors  affecting  a substantial  number  of 
people.  Geothermal  operations  may  result  in  objectionable  odors  experienced  by  people 
within  one  mile  of  geothermal  vents  or  other  geothermal  system  sources.  Geothermal 
technology  is  planned  within  DFAs  located  in  either  the  Owens  River  Valley  or  the  Imperial 
Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea.  Existing  and  proposed  geothermal  projects  listed  in 
Table  lV.25-1  would  be  built  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  but  there  are  few  existing  and  proposed 
geothermal  projects  listed  in  the  table  and  they  would  be  regulated  by  existing  laws  and 
mitigation  such  as  AQ-3a,  so  they  would  not  result  in  a significant  cumulative  impact. 

IV.25.3.3  Meteorology  and  Climate  Change 

Increasing  atmospheric  levels  of  greenhouse  gases  (GHGs;  primarily  carbon  dioxide,  C02) 
are  linked  to  global  climate  change  (IPCC  2007;  USGCRP  2009].  The  analysis  presented  in 
Chapter  1V.3  for  GHG  effects  is  a cumulative  assessment  of  GHG  impacts,  including  the 
DRECP's  incremental  contribution  to  those  impacts.  Because  climate  change  is  a global 
effect,  the  cumulative  geographic  scope  for  this  impact  is  the  entire  world. 

Impact  MC-1:  Construction  or  operation  of  plan  components  would  generate  green- 
house gas  emissions. 

As  discussed  in  Chapter  1V.3,  Meteorology  and  Climate  Change,  global  GHG  emissions  are 
cumulatively  significant.  However,  all  of  the  DRECP  alternatives  would  result  in  lower 
statewide  GHG  emissions  compared  to  baseline  levels  by  displacing  fossil  fuel  electricity 
generation  with  renewable  electricity. 

Impact  MC-2:  Construction  or  operation  of  plan  components  would  conflict  with  an 
applicable  plan,  policy,  or  regulation  intended  to  address  climate  change. 

Development  of  the  Preferred  Alternative  or  any  of  the  other  action  alternatives  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  future  foreseeable  projects  and  projected  growth  and  development  would  not 
result  in  a cumulative  effect  to  conflicts  with  an  applicable  plan,  policy,  or  regulation.  Proj- 
ects developed  under  any  of  the  alternatives  and  projects  presented  in  Tables  lV.1-1,  lV.1-2, 
and  lV.1-3  would  facilitate  the  GHG  emissions  reductions  that  California  expects  to  achieve 
by  generating  electricity  from  renewable  energy  resources  rather  than  fossil  fuel  technolo- 
gies. This  displacement  of  GHGs  would  be  consistent  with  the  Global  Warming  Solutions 
Act,  AB  32,  GHG  reduction  goals  and  the  Climate  Change  Scoping  Plan  (see  Volume  111,  Sec- 
tion 111.3.1.2).  In  addition,  the  action  alternatives  would  implement  the  DRECP,  which 
facilitates  renewable  project  approval  while  balancing  conservation  of  California's  desert 
natural  resources  in  a manner  consistent  with  Executive  Order  S 14  08. 
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% Individual  renewable  energy  projects  would  cause  no  other  potential  conflict  with  any 

applicable  plan,  policy,  or  regulation  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  GHG  emissions. 
The  projects  listed  in  Table  IV.1-4  and  the  projected  growth  would  not  conflict  with  an 
applicable  plan,  policy,  or  regulation  intended  to  address  climate  change  because  they 
would  be  required  to  comply  with  California's  existing  regulations.  For  example,  much  of 
the  projected  growth  includes  residential  development.  Prior  to  the  construction  of  resi- 
dential subdivisions,  such  projects  would  need  to  comply  with  California  regulations  and 
laws  including  those  that  pertain  to  climate  change. 

CEQA  Significance  Determination 

MC-1:  Construction  or  operation  of  plan  components  would  generate  greenhouse  gas 
emissions.  As  discussed  in  Chapter  IV.3,  global  GHG  emissions  are  cumulatively  significant. 
Each  of  the  DRECP  alternatives  would  result  in  lower  statewide  GHG  emissions  compared 
to  baseline  levels  by  displacing  fossil  fuel  electricity  generation  with  renewable  electricity. 
For  that  reason,  none  of  the  DRECP  alternatives  would  have  a cumulatively  considerable 
contribution  to  GHG  emissions. 

MC-2:  Construction  or  operation  of  plan  components  would  conflict  with  an 
applicable  plan,  policy,  or  regulation  intended  to  address  climate  change.  As  dis- 
i cussed  in  Chapter  IV.3,  the  GHG  emissions  avoided  as  a result  of  the  DRECP  would  be  con- 

sistent with  applicable  plans,  policies,  or  regulation  intended  to  address  climate  change  for 
all  action  alternatives.  The  No  Action  Alternative  would  have  a significant  and  unavoidable 
impact  because  it  would  fall  short  on  providing  the  conservation  envisioned  by  Executive 
Order  S-14-08.  However,  because  the  individual  projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.1-1  through 
IV.1-4  and  the  activities  likely  to  occur  as  projected  would  cause  no  other  potential  conflict 
with  any  applicable  plan,  policy,  or  regulation  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  GHG 
emissions,  this  would  not  result  in  a cumulative  impact. 

IV.25.3.4  Geology  and  Soils 

The  geographic  area  considered  for  cumulative  effects  related  to  soils  and  geologic  hazards 
is  within  a 0.5-mile  radius  of  the  Development  Focus  Areas  [DFAs)  for  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native and  for  other  alternatives  for  seismic  events  and  erosion.  This  is  because  impacts 
resulting  from  seismic  events  and  erosion  are  localized  in  nature  and  are  unlikely  to  extend 
beyond  the  actual  project  boundaries  unless  an  extreme  event  results  in  substantial 
downstream  erosion.  The  geographic  area  considered  for  impacts  to  sand  transport  is  the 
entire  sand  transport  corridor  in  the  Chuckwalla  Valley. 
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Impact  SG-1:  Plan  components  would  expose  people  or  structures  to  injury  or  damage 
as  a result  of  seismic,  volcanic,  or  landslide  activity. 

As  described  in  Chapter  IV.4,  over  the  lifetime  of  a renewable  energy  facility,  earthquakes 
are  likely  within  the  Plan  Area.  The  operation  and  maintenance  of  a facility  would  expose 
people  and/or  structures  to  seismic  hazards,  and  a cumulative  effect  could  occur  if 
another  project  within  a 0.5-mile  radius  would  also  expose  people  and/or  structures  to 
seismic  hazards.  While  not  all  the  projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1  through  lV.25-4  are 
located  within  the  DFAs,  a number  of  the  projects  are.  For  example,  Blythe  Solar  Power 
Project,  Desert  Harvest  Solar  Farm,  Desert  Sunlight  Solar  Farm,  FSE  Blythe  1,  Genesis 
NextEra,  McCoy  Solar  Energy  Project,  Palen  Solar  Power  Project,  Palo  Verde  Mesa,  EDF 
(McCoy),  and  the  Devers-Palo  Verde  #2  transmission  line  are  all  within  or  near  the  DFAs 
in  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountain  ecoregion  subarea  and  would  all  be 
susceptible  to  similar  risks  from  seismic  events.  As  noted  in  the  Desert  Center  Area  Plan, 
there  would  also  be  potential  for  future  expansion  of  residential,  commercial, 
recreational,  and  tourist-oriented  uses  in  the  Desert  Center  region.  While  none  of  the 
projects  listed  in  this  area  would  include  occupied  residential  structures,  damage  to 
property  could  be  considerable  and  could  impact  nearby  residences  or  future  residences 
in  the  Desert  Center  area  resulting  in  a cumulative  impact. 

Mitigation  measures  would  likely  be  required  for  the  cumulative  projects  and  would 
reduce  the  effects  as  follows:  SG-la  [require  geotechnical  investigations),  SG-lb  (reduce 
the  effects  of  ground  shaking),  and  SG-lc  (conduct  landslide  surveys  and  to  protect  against 
slope  instability).  Similar  cumulative  impacts  could  occur  at  other  DFAs  where  they  are 
adjacent  to  or  within  0.5  miles  of  cumulative  projects  as  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1  through 
IV.25-4.  In  particular,  the  cumulative  impacts  could  occur  in  the  DFAs  in  Cadiz  Valley,  Impe- 
rial Borrego  Valley,  Pinto  Lucerne  Valley,  and  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes. 

Alternatives  1,  3,  and  4 have  fewer  acres  of  DFAs  in  these  regions  but  would  still  have  a 
large  amount  of  generation  allocated  to  these  DFAs.  As  a result,  there  would  be  a slightly 
greater  likelihood  that  the  renewable  energy  facilities  would  be  located  within  0.5  miles  of 
the  cumulative  projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1  through  lV.25-4  and  therefore  could  result 
in  a cumulative  impact. 

Impact  SG-2:  Soil  or  sand  erosion  would  be  triggered  or  accelerated  due  to 
plan  components. 

Erosion.  The  Preferred  Alternative  together  with  other  past,  present,  and  reasonably  fore- 
seeable projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1  through  lV.25-4  have  the  potential  to  have  adverse 
cumulative  effects  related  to  soil  erosion.  Any  disturbance  to  surface  soils  could  expose 
soils  to  the  effects  of  wind  and  water.  Activities  including  grading,  compaction,  drilling. 
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% backfilling,  and  driving  on  unpaved  roadways  could  disturb  soils  at  any  work  site, 

regardless  of  the  type  of  project.  There  could  potentially  be  cumulatively  additive  effects 
related  to  wind  and  water  erosion  for  projects  that  are  in  very  close  proximity  and 
undergoing  ground-disturbing  activities  at  the  same  time. 

While  many  of  the  projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1  through  IV.25-4  would  likely  have 
finished  construction  prior  to  the  start  of  construction  for  a renewable  energy  facility  per- 
mitted under  the  DRECP,  some  may  not  have.  For  example,  the  California  High-Speed  Rail 
goes  through  DFAs  in  the  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  subarea  and  is  cur- 
rently under  construction  from  Fresno  to  Bakersfield.  However,  the  High-Speed  Rail  seg- 
ment from  Bakersfield  to  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  also  part  of  the  initial  operating  section, 
would  not  be  built  until  later  this  decade  with  the  first  operating  section  anticipated  to 
begin  service  in  2022.  Because  of  the  long  construction  time  frame  for  this  project,  it  could 
overlap  with  construction  of  renewable  energy  facilities  permitted  under  the  DRECP  and 
result  in  cumulative  erosion  impacts.  In  addition,  as  highlighted  in  the  county  General 
Plans,  population  growth  and  resulting  residential  and  other  infrastructure  are  projected 
out  until  2040  in  some  areas  that  overlap  with  DFAs.  If  residential  development  is  sited 
adjacent  to  renewable  facilities  such  as  in  the  Imperial  County  townsites,  this  would  result 
in  an  adverse  cumulative  effect.  Mitigation  measures  similar  to  those  required  for  the 
DRECP  alternatives  in  Chapter  IV.4,  SG-2a  to  prepare  an  erosion  control  plan,  would  reduce 
the  cumulative  effect. 

Sand  Transport.  Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  Alterna- 
tives 2,  3,  and  4,  DFAs  in  Eastern  Riverside  County  are  located  on  or  near  an  important 
sand  transport  corridor.  Alternative  1 DFAs  are  also  near  an  important  sand  transport  cor- 
ridor but  would  avoid  many  of  the  main  corridor  locations  so  would  contribute  less  to  this 
impact.  The  Palen  Solar  Power  Project,  BrightSource  Sonoran  West  Project,  Devers-Palo 
Verde  No.  2 transmission  line,  and  many  generator  tie-lines  [gen-tie  lines]  from  renewable 
projects  in  Eastern  Riverside  County  would  also  be  located  in  the  sand  transport  corridor. 
The  Palen  Solar  Power  Project  would  directly  impact  1,160  acres  of  the  sand  transport  cor- 
ridor (CEC  2013b].  The  area  of  the  sand  transport  corridor  that  would  be  affected  by  the 
BrightSource  Sonoran  West  Project  is  unknown,  but  the  much  of  the  project  is  within  this 
corridor.  Fencing  required  for  the  BrightSource  Sonoran  West  Project  could  impede  sand 
transport  and  affect  valuable  habitat  within  this  corridor,  resulting  in  a cumulative 
blocking  of  the  corridor.  Mitigation  measures  in  Chapter  IV.4,  such  as  SG-2b  [protecting 
sand  transport  corridors],  would  reduce  the  effects  of  each  individual  renewable  project 
permitted  under  the  DRECP  to  the  extent  practicable.  The  Palen  and  Devers-Palo  Verde 
projects  also  included  mitigation  to  reduce  this  impact  and  Sonoran  West  would  likely 
require  similar  mitigation. 
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Impact  SG-3:  Plan  components  would  expose  structures  to  damage  from  corrosive  or 
expansive  soils. 

Expansive  and  corrosive  soils  could  damage  renewable  energy  facilities  in  DFAs  as  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  1V.4.  Many  existing  and  proposed  projects  are  in  Eastern  Riverside 
County,  the  Imperial  Valley,  West  Mojave,  and  the  Pinto  Lucerne  Valley  that  are  located  in 
or  near  DFAs.  Similarly,  population  growth  projected  in  county  plans  would  likely  require 
additional  residential  and  other  construction.  Some  communities,  such  as  the  Tehachapi 
Mountain  communities,  have  projected  growth  of  50%  to  60%  and  would  likely  overlap 
with  DFAs.  Past  and  future  projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1  through  IV.25-4  located  in  close 
proximity  to  renewable  energy  structures  in  DFAs  on  the  same  soil  types  would  be  exposed 
to  the  same  conditions  and  therefore  the  same  impacts.  Collapse  of  project  structures  and 
adjacent  structures  would  combine  to  result  in  a cumulative  impact  where  such  structures 
are  in  close  proximity  to  other  structures  or  people,  such  as  the  residential  and  commercial 
developments.  Residential  and  commercial  development,  and  the  existing  and  future 
renewable  projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.1-1  through  IV.1-3,  or  other  projects  listed  in  Table 
IV.1-4  would  require  mitigation  measures  such  as  SG-3a  (in  Chapter  IV.4)  to  complete  geo- 
technical studies  and  appropriate  engineering  to  withstand  the  soil  conditions  and  would 
reduce  the  cumulative  effects. 

Impact  SG-4:  Plan  components  would  destroy  or  disturb  desert  pavement. 

Renewable  energy  facilities  permitted  under  the  DRECP  may  cause  damage  to  desert  pave- 
ment. Excavation  and  grading  for  renewable  energy  facilities  would  be  similar  for  the 
construction  of  most  cumulative  projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1  through  IV.25-4.  Where 
the  projects  damage  desert  pavement  in  the  same  area  as  the  DFAs,  they  would  result  in  a 
cumulative  impact  on  desert  pavement.  Specific  locations  of  desert  pavement  have  not 
been  mapped  for  the  DRECP  and  would  require  field  surveys  within  the  DFAs.  As  such,  the 
exact  locations  of  the  potential  cumulative  impacts  are  unknown,  although  some  existing 
projects  are  known  to  affect  areas  of  desert  pavement,  for  example  as  the  Sunrise  Power- 
link  Transmission  Project.  Mitigation  measures,  such  as  SG-4a  (presented  in  Chapter  IV.4 
protecting  and  restoring  desert  pavement),  would  likely  be  required  for  the  cumulative 
projects  similar  to  the  Sunrise  Powerlink  Project  reducing  the  cumulative  impact. 

CEQA  Significance  Determination 

SG-1:  Plan  components  would  expose  people  or  structures  to  injury  or  damage  as  a 
result  of  seismic,  volcanic,  or  landslide  activity.  Active  faults  are  widespread 
throughout  the  Plan  Area,  and  it  is  likely  that  a major  earthquake  would  occur  where  the 
plan  components  and  the  cumulative  projects  listed  in  Table  IV.25-1  through  IV.25-4  are 
located.  However,  the  DRECP  renewable  projects  would  implement  the  existing  California 
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I Building  Code  regarding  occupied  structures  and  Mitigation  Measures  SG-la  through 

SG-lc.  The  cumulative  impacts  would  also  be  required  to  implement  existing  regulations 
and  similar  types  of  mitigation.  The  impact  would  be  less  than  cumulatively  significant. 

SG-2:  Soil  or  sand  erosion  would  be  triggered  or  accelerated  due  to  plan  components. 

Siting,  construction,  and  decommissioning  of  renewable  energy  facilities  under  the  DRECP 
could  result  in  soil  erosion  including  impacts  to  sand  transport.  These  impacts  would  be 
similar  in  nature  to  impacts  of  construction  of  the  cumulative  list  of  projects.  While  most 
soil  erosion  would  be  limited  to  the  areas  adjacent  to  each  project,  impacts  to  the  sand 
transport  corridor  would  be  broader.  Due  to  the  large  acreage  of  impacts  resulting  from  the 
Palen  Solar  Power  Project,  the  Sonoran  West  project,  and  the  DRECP  project,  impacts  to  the 
sand  transport  corridor  would  be  cumulatively  significant.  Implementing  SG-2a,  SG-2b,  and 
the  biological  resources  conservation  and  management  actions  (CMAs)  would  limit 
development  in  the  sand  transport  corridors  and  would  reduce  the  contribution  of  the 
DRECP  alternatives  to  less  than  cumulatively  considerable. 

SG-3:  Plan  components  would  expose  structures  to  damage  from  corrosive  or 
expansive  soils.  Siting  a renewable  energy  facility  in  an  area  with  corrosive  or  expansive 
soils  has  the  potential  to  result  in  structural  damage  or  to  degrade  steel  and  concrete  ele- 
ments of  the  facility.  Projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1  through  lV.25-4  would  have  similar 
^ potential  for  structural  damage.  However,  the  impacts  due  to  corrosive  or  expansive  soils 

would  only  result  in  a cumulative  impact  where  the  projects  are  sited  within  0.5  miles  of 
each  other,  which  is  unlikely  to  frequently  occur  given  the  size  of  the  DFAs.  Implementation 
of  SG-3a  and  similar  mitigation  for  the  cumulative  projects  would  ensure  that  the  impact 
would  be  less  than  cumulatively  significant. 

SG-4:  Plan  components  would  destroy  or  disturb  desert  pavement.  Disturbance  of 
desert  pavement  by  construction  of  renewable  energy  facilities  permitted  under  the  DRECP 
would  result  in  increased  erosion,  sedimentation,  and  dust  hazards  during  site 
characterization,  construction,  and  decommissioning.  Similar  types  of  impacts  to  desert 
pavement  would  occur  for  the  cumulative  projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1  through  lV.25-4 
such  as  the  Sunlight  Powerlink  Project  that  impacted  desert  pavement.  Mitigation  Measure 
SG-4a  would  be  required  for  the  DRECP  and  similar  types  of  mitigation  would  be  required 
for  the  projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1  and  lV.25-4.  As  such,  cumulative  impacts  would  be 
less  than  significant. 

IV.25.3.5  Flood,  Hydrology,  and  Drainage  Areas 

The  cumulative  geographic  scope  for  flood,  hydrology,  and  drainage  areas  is  the  entire 
DRECP  and  transmission  corridors  outside  the  Plan  Area. 
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Impact  FH-1:  Plan  components  could  substantially  alter  existing  drainage  patterns 
and  increase  the  risk  offloading  on  or  offsite. 

Renewable  energy  and  transmission  projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP  could  alter  drain- 
age patterns  by  changing  the  existing  drainage  pattern  of  the  site  or  area  through  grading 
or  channelization,  resulting  in  concentrated  stormwater  flow  patterns  that  increase  the 
potential  for  erosion,  sediment  transport,  and  flooding  effects  compared  to  the  natural 
diffused  or  distributary  stormwater  flow  patterns.  In  addition,  these  effects  could  increase 
the  rate  or  amount  of  surface  runoff  by  ground  disturbance  and  treatments  that  make  the 
ground  less  pervious  and  diminish  the  physical  and  biological  crusts,  thereby  increasing 
vulnerability  to  erosion.  Renewable  energy  projects  could  also  create  or  contribute  runoff 
water  that  would  exceed  the  capacity  of  existing  or  planned  stormwater  drainage  systems 
or  provide  substantial  additional  sources  of  polluted  runoff. 

Development  permitted  under  each  DRECP  alternative  would  be  within  the  100-year  flood- 
plain.  Each  alternative  would  include  development  that  would  occupy  between  1%  and  2% 
of  the  DFAs  100-year  floodplain  area.  Potential  activity  within  the  100-year  floodplain  indi- 
cates the  potential  adverse  effects  from  development  than  can  lead  to  substantially  altering 
drainage  patterns  and  increasing  the  risk  of  flooding.  It  is  important  to  recognize  that  over- 
all, 66%  of  the  Plan  Area  has  not  been  assessed  for  flood  potential,  suggesting  that  develop- 
ment within  the  100-year  floodplain  could  occupy  more  than  anticipated. 

Some  of  the  projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1  through  lV.25-4  would  be  located  within  the 
100-year  floodplain  and  result  in  altering  drainage  patterns  and  increased  risk  of  flooding. 
Existing  renewable  projects,  such  as  the  Genesis  NextEra  project  have  experienced  impacts 
due  to  flooding  during  the  limited  time  they  have  been  under  construction.  The  impacts  of 
the  projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1  through  IV.25-4  would  combine  with  the  renewable 
energy  projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP  to  result  in  cumulative  impact  on  drainage 
patterns  and  increased  risk  of  on-site  and  off-site  flooding.  Mitigation  Measure  FH-la 
would  require  development  and  implementation  of  an  erosion  and  sedimentation  plan 
including  site  drainage,  erosion,  and  sedimentation,  hydrology  studies,  and  avoidance  of 
impacts  to  surface  water  resources  that  would  reduce  the  cumulative  impacts. 

Impact  FH-2:  Plan  components  could  alter  hydrologic  processes  and  water-dependent 
resources  of  surface  water  features. 

Land  disturbance  activities  associated  with  renewable  energy  development  permitted 
under  the  DRECP  includes  clearing,  grading,  excavation,  road  construction,  vegetation 
removal,  fencing,  and  drainage  and  flood  control  structures.  These  activities  have  the 
potential  to  disrupt  drainage  patterns,  particularly  of  ephemeral  stream  channels.  Consid- 
ering the  large  area  of  most  renewable  energy  developments,  it  is  likely  that  ephemeral  and 
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% intermittent  streams  will  flow  through  a proposed  project  area  in  its  existing  condition  and 

such  drainage  paths  and  patterns  will  be  altered.  Land  disturbance  can  also  alter  the  course 
of  a stream  or  river,  or  change  its  flow  rates  and  frequencies,  causing  variations  to  associ- 
ated morphological  and  ecological  processes  and  affecting  vegetation  and  animal  species. 
While  only  a small  portion  of  the  linear  and  areal  (area)  surface  water  resources  would  be 
impacted  by  renewable  energy  development,  the  impacts  to  such  features  may  be  underesti- 
mated because  the  available  data  considers  only  the  centerline  lengths  rather  than  the  areal 
extent  of  these  features. 

The  projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1  through  lV.25-4  would  have  similar  land  disturbing 
activities  as  described  for  the  DRECP  renewable  energy  projects  and  would  result  in  the 
potential  to  disturb  drainage  paths  and  patterns.  Because  a number  of  the  projects  are 
located  in  the  DFAs,  they  could  combine  with  projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP  to  result 
in  a larger  impact  on  the  same  drainage  paths  and  patterns.  This  is  especially  the  case 
where  projects  are  located  in  close  proximity  or  back  to  back  with  each  other  as  would  be 
the  case  with  the  Desert  Sunlight  and  Desert  Harvest  projects,  or  with  the  Blythe  Solar 
Power  Project  and  the  McCoy  Solar  Project.  In  some  ecoregion  subareas,  the  projects  listed 
in  Tables  lV.25-1  through  IV.25-4  would  only  result  in  a cumulative  impact  with  the  No 
Action  Alternative.  For  example,  the  Ivanpah  Solar  Electric  Generating  System  (SEGS)  and 
^ Stateline  Solar  Project  would  be  located  in  an  area  available  for  renewable  energy  develop- 

ment under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  but  not  for  renewable  energy  development  under 
the  action  alternatives. 

Mitigation  Measure  FH-2a  would  require  hydrologic  studies,  avoidance  and  minimizations 
of  impacts  to  surface  water  resources,  site  characterization,  siting,  design,  and  operations 
and  maintenance  monitoring  of  water  quantity  and  quality,  and  would  reduce  the  cumula- 
tive impacts. 

Impact  FH-3:  Plan  components  could  result  in  accidental  releases  of  contaminants 
resulting  in  degradation  of  water  quality. 

Renewable  energy  and  transmission  permitted  under  the  DRECP  would  use  hazardous 
materials  and  generate  hazardous  wastes,  particularly  oil-based  and  liquid  chemical 
products.  If  hazardous  materials  and  wastes  are  not  properly  handled  and  contained,  they 
can  spill  and  cause  contamination  to  soils,  surface  water  bodies,  and  groundwater. 

The  projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1  through  IV.25-4  would  also  require  use  of  hazardous 
materials  and  hazardous  wastes  that  could  spill  and  cause  contamination  to  soils,  surface 
water  bodies,  and  groundwater.  Some  cumulative  projects  listed  in  tables,  such  as  the  pro- 
posed Palen  Solar  Power  Project,  Genesis  Solar  Power  Project,  or  Blythe  Solar  Power  Proj- 
^ ect  could  also  result  in  spills  and  contamination  and  are  located  within  a DFA.  However, 
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cumulative  impacts  are  unlikely  because  the  DRECP  renewable  energy  projects  would  need 
to  be  located  adjacent  to  the  cumulative  projects  and  the  accidental  releases  would  need  to 
occur  at  the  same  time.  Mitigation  Measures  such  as  control  of  site  drainage,  erosion  and 
sedimentation,  avoidance  of  impacts  to  surface  water  resources,  monitoring  of  water 
quantity  and  quality,  and  waste  discharge  requirements  would  further  reduce  this  likeli- 
hood of  the  effect. 

CEQA  Significance  Determination 

FH-1:  Plan  components  could  substantially  alter  existing  drainage  patterns  and 
increase  the  risk  of  flooding  on  or  off  site.  Land  disturbance  activities  associated 
with  development  of  renewable  energy  technologies  and  transmission  permitted  under 
the  DRECP  have  the  potential  to  disrupt  drainage  patterns,  particularly  of  ephemeral 
stream  channels.  These  activities  can  also  increase  the  risk  of  flooding  by  changing  the 
magnitude  and  timing  of  runoff  and  its  path  to  flow  over  land.  Projects  listed  in  Tables 
lV.25-1  through  lV.25-4  would  have  similar  land  disturbance  activities  and  would  be 
located  within  or  in  close  proximity  to  the  DFAs,  resulting  in  a cumulative  impact  on 
existing  drainage  patterns  and  an  increase  in  the  risk  of  flooding.  However, 
implementation  of  Mitigation  Measure  FH-la  would  be  required  for  the  projects 
developed  under  the  DRECP  and  similar  mitigation  would  likely  be  required  for  projects 
developed  in  the  No  Action  Alternative  and  for  the  cumulative  projects.  With  mitigation, 
the  cumulative  impact  would  be  less  than  significant. 

FH-2:  Plan  components  could  alter  hydrologic  processes  and  water-dependent 
resources  of  surface  water  features.  Land  disturbance  activities  have  the  potential  to 
alter  the  structure  [streambed  and  channel  banks),  composition  (vegetation,  rocks,  and 
soil)  and  function  (morphological  and  ecological  processes,  and  hydrologic  regimes  that 
support  plant  and  animal  species)  of  surface  water  resources.  Projects  listed  in  Tables 
lV.25-1  through  lV.25-4  would  have  similar  land  disturbance  activities  and  would  be 
located  within  or  in  close  proximity  to  the  DFAs,  resulting  in  a cumulative  impact  on 
hydrologic  processes  and  water  dependent  resources,  in  particular  where  multiple  projects 
are  in  close  proximity.  Implementation  of  Mitigation  Measure  FH-2a  would  be  required  for 
the  projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP  and  similar  mitigation  would  likely  be  required  for 
projects  developed  in  the  No  Action  Alternative  and  the  cumulative  projects.  With  mitiga- 
tion, the  cumulative  impact  would  be  less  than  significant. 

FH-3:  Plan  components  could  result  in  accidental  releases  of  contaminants  resulting 
in  degradation  of  water  quality.  During  all  phases  of  plan  activities,  hazardous  materials 
used  and  hazardous  wastes  generated,  particularly  oil-based  and  liquid  chemical  products, 
if  not  properly  handled  and  contained  can  spill  and  cause  contamination  to  soils,  surface 
water  bodies,  and  groundwater.  Projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1  through  lV.25-4  would  use 
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^ similar  hazardous  materials  and  would  be  located  within  or  in  close  proximity  to  the  DFAs. 

Cumulative  impacts  would  be  less  than  significant  because  it  is  unlikely  that  the  projects 
permitted  under  the  DRECP  would  be  located  adjacent  to  the  cumulative  projects  and  the 
accidental  releases  would  occur  at  the  same  time. 

IV.25. 3.6  Groundwater,  Water  Supply,  and  Water  Quality 

The  geographic  scope  for  groundwater,  water  supply,  and  water  quality  would  be  each 
individual  groundwater  basin  within  the  DRECP.  Projects  within  the  surface  recharge  area 
of  a groundwater  basin  or  pumping  water  from  the  same  groundwater  basin  could  combine 
to  result  in  cumulative  effects. 

Impact  GW-1:  Construction  of  Plan  components  could  alter  groundwater  recharge. 

Renewable  energy  facilities  permitted  under  the  DRECP  could  influence  the  quantity  and 
timing  of  groundwater  recharge  because  construction  would  include  grading  the  land  sur- 
face, removing  vegetation,  altering  the  conveyance  and  control  of  runoff  and  floods,  or  cov- 
ering the  land  with  impervious  surfaces  that  alter  the  relationships  between  rainfall, 
runoff,  infiltration  and  transpiration  (see  Chapter  1V.6,  Section  IV.6.3. 1.1.1).  Solar  energy 
would  result  in  the  largest  amount  of  grading  so  it  would  have  the  largest  impact  on 
groundwater  recharge  among  the  renewable  technologies  permitted  under  the  DRECP.  The 
projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1  through  IV.25-4  would  similarly  grade  the  land  surface. 
Population  growth  and  anticipated  development  summarized  in  Section  IV.25. 2. 2 would 
similarly  result  in  grading  and  a much  larger  amount  of  impervious  surfaces  due  to  resi- 
dential and  commercial  development  and  greater  asphalted  areas.  This  would  result  in  a 
cumulative  impact  on  groundwater  recharge.  Mitigation  measures  similar  to  GW-la  [see 
Section  IV.6.3. 2. 1.1)  would  require  installing  pervious  groundwater  cover  to  improve 
percolation  and  direct  drainage.  Residential  development  would  also  be  required  to  reduce 
runoff  and  direct  drainage  to  comply  with  laws  and  regulations. 

Impact  GW-2:  Groundwater  pumping  and  consumption  lowers  groundwater  levels, 
depletes  water  supplies,  and  affects  groundwater  discharge. 

As  described  in  Section  IV.6.3. 1.1.1,  if  local  groundwater  is  the  source  of  water  to  renew- 
able energy  facilities  permitted  by  the  DRECP,  its  extraction  by  wells  will  cause  drawdown 
of  groundwater  levels.  This  drawdown  increases  with  time  and  decreases  with  distance 
from  the  wells.  The  greatest  potential  water  use  varies  by  alternative  and  by  technology. 
Geothermal  technology  has  the  greatest  water  use  and  require  substantially  more  water 
than  solar  technologies  that  can  use  dry  cooling  technologies.  For  the  Preferred  Alternative, 
the  greatest  water  use  occurs  within  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley,  with  the  second  largest 
^ potential  water  use  in  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains,  Owens  River  Valley,  and  West 
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Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  subareas.  For  Alternative  1,  the  greatest  potential 
water  use  occurs  within  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley,  followed  by  Cadiz  Valley  and 
Chocolate  Mountains.  For  Alternatives  2,  3,  and  4,  the  greatest  potential  water  use  occurs 
within  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley,  followed  by  the  Owens  River  Valley  and  West  Mojave 
and  Eastern  Slopes.  The  No  Action  Alternative  potential  groundwater  use  is  spread  among 
more  ecoregion  subareas  than  the  other  alternatives. 

The  cumulative  projects  listed  in  Table  lV.25-1  through  lV.25-4  would  also  likely  use  local 
groundwater  as  the  source  of  water  for  construction  and  operations.  These  projects  are 
concentrated  primarily  in  the  same  three  ecoregion  subareas.  Imperial  Borrego  Valley, 

West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes,  and  Cadiz  and  Chocolate  Mountains  although  many  cumu- 
lative projects  are  also  in  the  Pinto  Lucerne  Valley.  Some  projects,  such  as  the  Eagle  Moun- 
tain Pumped  Storage  Facility  could  use  large  amounts  of  groundwater  and  would  continue 
using  large  amounts  of  groundwater  during  the  life  of  the  projects.  Other  projects,  such  as 
the  Canenergy  Rockwood  Project  and  the  Sugarcane  and  Sweet  Sorghum-to-Ethanol  Elec- 
tricity and  Bio-Methane  Facility  would  likely  require  large  amounts  of  water  for  the  agricul- 
ture production  but  would  likely  get  the  water  from  the  Imperial  Irrigation  District,  which 
closely  regulates  the  amount  of  water  provided  to  users  in  the  Imperial  Valley.  Impacts  will 
be  constrained  by  the  limited  availability  of  water  rights  and  via  oversight  by  state  and 
local  water  authorities,  similar  to  the  Water  Supply  Assessments  required  for  projects  per- 
mitted under  the  DRECP.  However,  pressure  on  water  supplies  will  continue  to  grow  from 
multiple  demands.  In  addition,  several  of  the  habitat  management  actions  carried  out  by 
land  managers  are  dependent  on  groundwater  such  as  the  maintenance  of  Outstanding  and 
Remarkable  Values  within  eligible  and  designated  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers. 

Future  residential  development  summarized  in  Section  IV.25. 2. 2 would  also  use  a large 
amount  of  groundwater  continuously.  The  use  of  groundwater  for  the  renewable  energy 
facilities  permitted  under  the  DRECP  would  combine  with  the  use  of  groundwater  for 
the  cumulative  projects  and  the  projected  development  to  result  in  a cumulative 
lowering  of  groundwater  levels  affecting  basin  water  supplies  and  groundwater 
discharge.  Mitigation  similar  to  Mitigation  Measure  GW-2a  would  reduce  the  impact  by 
quantifying  and  monitoring  groundwater  level  changes  and  taking  corrective  actions. 
For  projects  such  as  the  Eagle  Mountain  Pumped  Storage  Facility,  mitigation  would 
require  monitoring  of  groundwater  levels  and  monitoring  nearby  wells.  Such  mitigation 
would  reduce  effects  to  the  extent  practicable  but  because  the  groundwater  basin  is  in 
overdraft  and  because  of  the  large  cumulative  water  use  within  the  groundwater  basin, 
the  impacts  remained  cumulatively  adverse  (SWRCB  2013). 
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^ Impact  GW-3:  Groundwater  consumption  could  cause  land  subsidence  and  perma- 

nently decrease  storage  capacity. 

The  renewable  energy  facilities  permitted  under  the  DRECP  would  use  groundwater  during 
construction  and  operations  resulting  in  potential  groundwater  level  decline  and  causing 
compressions  as  described  in  Section  IV.6.1.1.1.  Geothermal  wells  extract  fluids  from  geo- 
logic strata  typically  thousands  of  feet  deeper  than  the  overlying  aquifers  but  this  can  also 
lower  the  fluid  pressure  causing  compression.  The  compression  reduces  the  volume  of  the 
sediment  beds  and  lowers  land  surface  elevations,  which  can  damage  existing  structures, 
roads,  and  pipelines;  reverse  flow  in  sanitary  sewer  systems  and  water  delivery  canals;  and 
alter  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  flooding  along  creeks  and  lakes.  This  compression  of  the 
clay  beds  also  represents  a permanent  reduction  in  storage  capacity. 

Many  of  the  projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1  through  IV.25-4  would  similarly  contribute  to 
use  of  groundwater  and  result  in  compression  resulting  in  a cumulative  impact.  Population 
growth  anticipated  within  the  DRECP  area  and  along  the  transmission  corridors  would  also 
contribute  to  groundwater  use  and  subsequent  subsidence.  This  is  particularly  true  in  areas 
(i.e..  Imperial  Borrego  Valley}  that  are  already  subject  to  subsidence  and  where  the  majority 
of  the  wells  are  domestic  wells  using  an  estimated  few  thousand  acre-feet  per  year  [SWRCB 
2006).  To  reduce  this  cumulative  impact.  Mitigation  Measures  GW-3a  and  GW-3b  would 

> 

* require  a subsidence  monitoring  and  reporting  plan  and  actions  to  take  if  subsidence  were  to 

occur  for  the  projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP.  Similar  mitigation  measures  would  likely 
also  be  required  for  the  list  of  projects  identified  in  Tables  lV.25-1  through  lV.25-4. 

Impact  GW-4:  Groundwater  consumption  could  cause  existing  poor-quality  ground- 
water  to  migrate. 

As  noted  in  Section  IV.6.1.1.1,  the  projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP  could  cause  water- 
level  declines  that  cause  highly  saline  areas  of  groundwater  basins  to  migrate  into  sur- 
rounding parts  of  the  basin  and  render  groundwater  unusable  in  the  affected  areas.  The 
cumulative  projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1  through  IV.25-4  could  also  cause  water-level 
declines  in  the  same  groundwater  basins  and  contribute  to  the  migration  of  the  saline  areas 
of  groundwater  basins,  resulting  in  a cumulative  impact.  To  reduce  the  impacts  from  the 
projects.  Mitigation  measures  such  as  GW-4a,  required  for  the  projects  permitted  under  the 
DRECP,  would  require  an  action  plan  if  water  quality  thresholds  are  reached  including 
restrictions  on  water  use  and  compensation  to  adjacent  landowners. 
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Impact  GW-5:  Injection  of  water  for  geothermal  steam  generation  could  contaminate 
potable  water  supplies. 

Saline  water  injected  for  steam  generation  during  geothermal  project  operations  creates  a 
risk  should  the  injection  well  casing  corrode,  potentially  leading  to  a leak  that  injects  brine 
into  a relatively  shallow  water  supply  aquifer.  The  cumulative  list  of  projects  includes  few 
geothermal  projects  other  than  in  Imperial  Valley.  The  Imperial  County  General  Plan  and 
specific  plans  also  include  geothermal  development  as  a projected  future  activity  in  this 
region.  Each  geothermal  project  is  closely  reviewed  and  monitored  by  the  California 
Division  of  Oil  and  Gas  and  Geothermal  Resources  and  required  to  implement  best  manage- 
ment practices.  Therefore,  there  would  be  no  cumulative  impact. 

Impact  GW-6:  Chemical  spills  or  brine  disposal  could  contaminate  groundwater. 

Renewable  energy  facilities  permitted  under  the  DRECP  could  produce  or  use  fluids  that 
would  contaminate  groundwater  if  they  leaked  into  an  aquifer.  Such  fluids  include  vehicle 
fuels,  solvents  for  equipment  maintenance,  brines  produced  by  demineralization,  and 
brines  produced  from  geothermal  extraction  wells.  Improper  handling  or  containment  of 
hazardous  materials  associated  with  transmission  facility  electrical  equipment  located 
inside  and  outside  the  Plan  Area  could  disperse  contaminants  to  soil  or  groundwater.  Cum- 
ulative projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1  through  IV.25-4  could  also  produce  fluids  that 
would  contaminate  ground  if  leaked.  Projects  listed  in  Table  IV.25-4,  while  not  renewable 
energy,  these  projects  would  likely  require  vehicle  fuels  and  solvents  during  construction 
or  maintenance.  The  large  amount  of  acreage  disturbed  by  the  renewable  energy  facilities 
and  the  cumulative  projects  could  cause  groundwater  contamination  from  chemical  spills 
or  brine  disposal.  For  a cumulative  effect,  the  spills  would  need  to  occur  at  the  same  time 
and  in  proximity  to  each  other.  This  is  unlikely  given  the  best  management  practices 
required  for  any  project  that  uses  chemicals.  Therefore,  the  risk  of  cumulative  spills  occur- 
ring at  the  same  time  and  in  close  proximity  is  minimal. 

CEQA  Significance  Determination 

GW-1:  Construction  of  plan  components  could  alter  groundwater  recharge.  As  noted 
earlier,  the  renewable  energy  projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP  could  alter  groundwater 
recharge.  Projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1  through  IV.25-4  and  especially  the  future  resi- 
dential and  commercial  development  anticipated  in  county  plans  would  increase  impervi- 
ous areas,  altering  groundwater  recharge.  The  projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP  would 
implement  Mitigation  Measure  GW-la,  which  would  require  installation  of  pervious 
groundwater  cover  and  direct  drainage.  Projects  constructed  under  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive and  the  cumulative  projects  would  have  similar  requirements  and  the  impact  would  be 
less  than  cumulatively  significant. 
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^ GW-2:  Groundwater  consumption  lowers  groundwater  levels,  depletes  water 

supplies,  and  affects  groundwater  discharge.  As  noted  earlier,  renewable  energy  facili- 
ties permitted  under  the  DRECP  and  the  projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1  through  lV.25-4 
would  use  groundwater  and  could  lower  groundwater  levels  affecting  basin  water  supplies 
and  groundwater  discharge.  Due  to  the  large  number  and  type  of  cumulative  projects,  the 
anticipated  growth  in  the  counties  within  the  Plan  Area  and  the  overdraft  nature  of  some  of 
the  groundwater  basins  within  the  DRECP,  this  impact  would  be  cumulatively  significant. 

For  the  No  Project  Alternative,  typical  mitigation  measures  would  likely  reduce  this  impact. 
If  technologies  to  minimize  use  of  water  were  incorporated  into  the  projects,  such  as  the 
use  of  dry  cooling  technology,  this  impact  would  be  reduced.  However,  unless  participating 
agencies  require  such  measures  during  their  review  of  specific  projects,  groundwater 
pumping  and  consumption  in  this  desert  environment  will  have  an  considerable  contribu- 
tion to  the  cumulative  impact. 

For  the  action  alternatives,  if  a project  permitted  under  the  DRECP  were  to  lower  ground- 
water  supplies,  the  CMAs  for  all  action  alternatives  would  require  measures  that  could 
include  changes  to  pumping  rates,  volume,  or  timing  of  withdrawals;  coordinating  and 
scheduling  groundwater  pumping  activities  in  conjunction  with  other  users  in  the  basin; 
acquisition  of  project  water  from  outside  the  basin;  and/or  replenishing  the  groundwater 
‘ resource  over  a reasonably  short  time  frame.  With  implementation  of  the  CMA  and  Mitiga- 

tion Measure  GW-2a,  the  contribution  the  DRECP  to  the  cumulative  impact  would  be  less 
than  cumulatively  considerable.  However,  due  to  the  substantial  amount  of  geothermal 
water  use,  the  cumulative  contribution  of  this  technology,  would  remain  considerable. 

GW-3:  Groundwater  consumption  could  cause  land  subsidence  and  permanently 
decrease  storage  capacity.  The  renewable  energy  facilities  permitted  under  the  DRECP 
and  the  projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1  through  IV.25-4  would  use  groundwater  and  result 
in  compressions,  land  subsidence,  and  a decreased  storage  capacity  as  described  earlier. 
Implementation  of  Mitigation  Measures  GW-3a  and  GW-3b  would  require  monitoring  and 
reporting  and  actions  to  reduce  subsidence  caused  by  the  DRECP  renewable  energy  proj- 
ects. Similar  mitigation  would  be  required  for  the  projects  listed  in  the  cumulative  tables. 
Therefore,  the  impact  would  be  less  than  cumulatively  significant. 

GW-4:  Groundwater  consumption  could  cause  existing  poor-quality  groundwater  to 
migrate.  The  projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP  in  combination  with  the  projects  listed 
in  Tables  IV.25-1  through  IV.25-4  could  cause  water-level  declines  that  cause  highly  saline 
areas  of  groundwater  basins  to  migrate  into  surrounding  parts  of  the  basin  and  render 
groundwater  unusable  in  the  affected  areas.  Mitigation  Measure  GW-4a  would  require  that 
^ projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP  have  an  action  plan  to  restrict  water  use  and  compen- 

sate adjacent  landowners.  Similar  mitigation  would  be  required  for  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
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tive  and  for  projects  listed  in  the  cumulative  tables.  Therefore,  the  impact  would  be  less 
than  cumulatively  significant. 

GW-5:  Injection  of  water  for  geothermal  steam  generation  could  contaminate  potable 
water  supplies.  As  described  earlier,  cumulative  geothermal  projects  are  only  anticipated 
in  the  Imperial  Valley  area.  These  projects  would  be  subject  to  review  and  monitoring  by 
the  California  Division  of  Oil  and  Gas  and  Geothermal  Resources  and  required  to  implement 
best  management  practices  for  water  injection.  There  would  be  no  cumulative  impact. 

GW-6:  Chemical  spills  or  brine  disposal  could  contaminate  groundwater.  While  the 
projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP  and  many  of  the  cumulative  projects  listed  in  Tables 
lV.25-1  through  lV.25-4  would  require  use  of  chemicals  or  brine,  a cumulative  impact 
would  only  occur  if  two  or  more  projects  resulted  in  a spill  at  the  same  time  and  in  close 
proximity  to  one  another.  This  is  unlikely  given  the  best  management  practices  required 
for  any  project  that  uses  chemicals.  Therefore,  there  is  no  cumulative  impact. 

IV.25.3.7  Biological  Resources 

Under  all  alternatives,  activities  proposed  within  the  Plan  Area  would  be  required  to 
conform  to  federal,  state,  and  local  laws  and  regulations  that  protect  biological  resources, 
such  as,  but  not  limited  to:  Endangered  Species  Act,  Clean  Water  Act,  Clean  Air  Act,  Migra- 
tory Bird  Treaty  Act,  Eagle  Act,  California  Endangered  Species  Act,  California  Fish  and  Game 
Code  (1600-1616],  Porter-Cologne  Water  Quality  Act,  Native  Plant  Protection  Act,  and  local 
authorities  and  administering  agencies. 

For  most  species  addressed  within  the  EIR/EIS,  the  geographic  range  of  the  species  would 
be  the  Plan  Area.  For  a few  species,  such  as  the  condor,  the  cumulative  geographic  range 
would  be  larger  due  to  their  larger  habitat.  In  particular,  the  California  condor  habitat 
includes  ranges  surrounding  southern  San  Joaquin  Valley,  the  Transverse  Ranges,  Tehach- 
api  Mountains,  and  southern  Sierra  Nevada.  The  cumulative  geographic  range  for  the 
DRECP  is  the  Southern  California  population  because  condors  from  other  populations  are 
not  expected  to  use  the  habitat  within  the  DRECP.  Section  IV.25.2.2.2,  Cumulative  Projec- 
tions, describes  the  type  of  development  occurring  in  the  Southern  California  population. 
For  golden  eagles,  the  cumulative  scale  of  analysis  is  a 140-mile  radius  around  the  DRECP 
(see  Appendix  H,  Process  to  Calculate  Available  Take]. 

Cumulative  Impacts  of  the  No  Action  Alternative 

The  construction  of  cumulative  projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1  through  IV.25-4  as 
well  as  the  development  projected  in  county  General  Plans,  summarized  in  Section 
IV.25.2,  would  result  in  renewable  energy,  transmission,  and  other  development 
under  the  No  Action  Alternative.  These  projects  under  the  No  Action  Alternative 
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^ would  result  in  the  continuation  of  existing  project-by-project  analysis  and  mitigation 

measures,  including  BMPs  and  use  restrictions  through  compliance  with  federal,  state, 
and  local  regulations.  The  No  Action  Alternative  would  result  in  significant  and 
unmitigable  impacts  for  the  following: 

• Impact  BR-1:  Siting,  construction,  decommissioning,  and  operational  activities 
would  result  in  significant  and  unmitigable  loss  of  native  vegetation. 

• Impact  BR-4:  Siting,  construction,  decommissioning,  and  operational  activities 
would  result  in  significant  and  unmitigable  loss  of  listed  and  sensitive  plants;  distur- 
bance, injury,  and  mortality  of  listed  and  sensitive  wildlife;  and  habitat  for  listed  and 
sensitive  plants  and  wildlife. 

• Impact  BR-6:  Siting,  construction,  decommissioning,  and  operational  activities 
would  result  in  significant  and  unmitigable  impacts  to  habitat  linkages  and  wildlife 
movement  corridors,  the  movement  of  fish,  and  native  wildlife  nursery  sites. 

• Impact  BR-7:  Siting,  construction,  decommissioning,  and  operational  activities 
would  result  in  significant  and  unmitigable  impacts  to  habitat  fragmentation  and 
isolation  of  populations  of  listed  and  sensitive  plant  and  wildlife  species 

• Impact  BR-9:  Operational  activities  would  result  in  significant  and  unmitigable 
impacts  to  avian  and  bat  injury  and  mortality  from  collisions,  thermal  flux  or 
electrocution  at  generation  and  transmission  facilities. 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  laws  and  regulations  would  not  require  compensa- 
tion for  all  loss  of  natural  communities  in  the  Plan  Area.  Typical  mitigation  measures  would 
not  be  expected  to  offset  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  all  the  impacts  to  natural  communi- 
ties, and  listed  and  sensitive  plants  and  wildlife  species,  and  bird  and  bat  species.  Project- 
by-project  mitigation  would  not  likely  achieve  large  blocks  of  contiguous  habitat  in  a con- 
nected reserve  system  across  the  Plan  Area  and  would  lack  the  inter-agency,  coordinated 
management  and  monitoring  of  habitat  lands  for  these  species. 

The  lack  of  a comprehensive  and  integrated  reserve  design  and  Plan-wide 
implementation  of  supplemental  mitigation  in  the  form  of  bird  and  bat  conservation 
plans  would  lead  to  cumulative  impacts  to  natural  communities,  wildlife  and  plant 
species,  and  sensitive  biological  resources.  The  implementation  of  mitigation  measures 
and  BMPs  as  well  as  use  restrictions,  compensation,  and  compliance  with  federal,  state, 
and  local  regulations  for  the  protection  of  natural  communities  would  reduce  impacts. 
However,  a lack  of  enough  available  private  land  with  habitat,  and  fragmentation  of 
mitigation  land  through  piecemeal  efforts  would  also  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  such 
approaches  and  contribute  to  cumulative  effects  on  natural  communities,  wildlife  and 
plant  species,  and  sensitive  biological  resources. 
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Cumulative  Impacts  of  the  Action  Alternatives 

Impact  BR-1:  Siting,  construction,  decommissioning,  and  operational  activities  would 
result  in  loss  of  native  vegetation. 

Proposed  Covered  Activities  under  the  DRECP  action  alternatives  would  potentially  result 
in  adverse  impacts  to  less  than  1%  of  natural  communities  overall,  as  described  in  Chapter 
IV.7,  Biological  Resources.  The  majority  of  impacts  would  occur  within  Desert  Scrub  nat- 
ural communities  within  the  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes  and  Cadiz  Valley  and 
Chocolate  Mountains  ecoregion  subareas  (59%  of  impacts,  approximately  50,000  acres), 
but  impacts  to  desert  scrubs  would  be  widely  distributed.  The  only  subareas  without 
impacts  to  this  general  community  would  be  the  Panamint  Death  Valley  and  Piute  Valley 
and  Sacramento  Mountains  subareas.  The  desert  scrub  natural  community  provides  habi- 
tat for  a large  number  of  the  DRECP  Covered  Species  (as  detailed  in  Chapter  IV.7  Section 
IV.7. 3. 2.1).  Impacts  to  this  general  community  may  have  an  adverse  effect  on  these  spe- 
cies by  removing  or  degrading  suitable  habitat. 

The  adverse  effects  of  the  loss  of  native  vegetation  would  be  avoided  and  minimized 
through  the  implementation  of  avoidance  and  minimization  CMAs  and  compensation  CMAs 
established  to  offset  the  impacts  of  Covered  Activities.  These  CMAs  would  contribute  to  the 
overall  DRECP  conservation  strategy,  which  includes  conservation  within  Reserve  Design 
Lands  and  a coordinated  Monitoring  and  Adaptive  Management  Program  (MAMP).  Overall, 
the  reserve  design  in  the  Preferred  Alternative  would  include  high  percentages  (>70%)  of 
the  total  reserve  design  envelope  in  all  of  the  ecoregion  subareas  (see  Table  IV.7-55).  The 
other  alternatives  would  also  have  similarly  high  percentages  of  the  total  reserve  design 
envelope  included  in  the  reserve  design.  Implementation  of  the  CMAs  as  part  of  the  overall 
DRECP  conservation  strategy  would  reduce  the  adverse  effects  from  the  loss  of  native  vege- 
tation resulting  from  the  DRECP  to  a less  than  significant  impact  for  the  action  alternatives. 
Overall,  the  proposed  action  alternatives  contribution  to  cumulative  effects  would  be 
reduced  with  implementation  of  the  reserve  design  and  CMAs. 

Within  these  ecoregion  subareas,  approximately  84,000  acres  of  renewable  energy  projects 
are  operational,  under  construction,  and  approved  (see  Table  IV.25-1).  An  additional 
22,000  acres  of  renewable  energy  projects  are  under  review  (see  Table  IV.25-2).  Other 
large  projects  within  these  ecoregion  subareas  include  transmission  lines,  a high  speed  rail 
line,  a new  63-mile  freeway  corridor,  and  the  California  State  Parks  28,275-acre  resource 
protection  acquisition  area  (see  Table  IV.25-4). 

The  cumulative  projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1  through  IV.25-4  would  create  land 
disturbance  and  would  combine  to  result  in  cumulative  impacts  to  biological  resources. 
These  projects,  without  the  DRECP,  would  not  include  implementation  of  the  reserve 
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k design  or  biological  resources  CMAs.  The  majority  of  reasonably  foreseeable  renewable 

energy  projects  and  large  projects  located  within  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate 
Mountains  and  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  subareas  would  require 
mitigation,  minimization,  and  avoidance  measures  to  reduce  impacts  to  natural 
communities.  These  measures,  along  with  resource  protection  area  acquisitions,  would 
reduce  the  cumulative  effect  to  natural  communities. 

Impact  BR-2:  Siting,  construction,  decommissioning,  and  operational  activities  would 
result  in  adverse  effects  to  jurisdictional  waters  and  wetlands. 

Proposed  Covered  Activities  under  the  DRECP  action  alternatives  would  potentially  result 
in  adverse  impacts  to  approximately  1%  of  wetland  acres  within  the  Plan  Area  and  2%  of 
playa  acres.  The  largest  contributor  to  wetlands  in  the  Plan  Area  is  the  open  water  of  the 
Salton  Sea,  located  within  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea.  Action  alterna- 
tives may  also  potentially  impact  seeps  and  springs.  All  major  rivers  within  the  Plan  Area 
would  be  avoided  and  no  direct  impacts  would  occur,  however  indirect  effects  could  occur 
through  altered  ground  water  hydrology. 

The  action  alternatives  would  result  in  minor  adverse  impacts  to  jurisdictional  waters  and 
wetlands  within  the  Plan  Area.  Any  adverse  effects  to  jurisdictional  waters  and  wetlands 
-■  would  be  avoided  and  minimized  through  the  implementation  of  avoidance  and  minimiza- 

tion CMAs  and  compensation  CMAs  established  to  offset  the  impacts  of  Covered  Activities. 
These  CMAs  would  contribute  to  the  overall  DRECP  conservation  strategy,  which  includes 
conservation  within  Reserve  Design  Lands  and  a coordinated  Monitoring  and  Adaptive 
Management  Program.  The  majority  (greater  than  80%]  of  jurisdictional  waters  and  wet- 
lands would  be  located  within  existing  conservation  lands.  National  Landscape  Conserva- 
tion System  (NLCS),  ACECs,  and  wildlife  allocations  (Reserve  Design  Lands).  Implementa- 
tion of  the  CMAs  as  part  of  the  overall  DRECP  conservation  strategy  would  reduce  any 
adverse  effects  to  jurisdictional  waters  and  wetlands.  Overall,  the  proposed  action  alterna- 
tives contribution  to  cumulative  effects  would  be  reduced  with  implementation  of  the 
reserve  design  and  CMAs. 

The  reasonably  foreseeable  actions  described  in  Tables  IV-25-1  through  lV.25-4  as  well  as 
the  development  highlighted  in  applicable  county  General  Plans  and  other  ongoing  activi- 
ties, would  result  in  cumulative  effects  to  jurisdictional  waters  and  wetlands.  The  Salton 
Sea  area,  located  within  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea,  is  the  largest 
wetland  within  the  Plan  Area  that  may  be  impacted.  Within  this  ecoregion  subarea,  approx- 
imately 30,400  acres  of  renewable  energy  projects  are  operational,  under  construction,  and 
approved  (see  Table  IV.25-1).  An  additional  13,700  acres  of  renewable  energy  projects  are 
^ under  review  (see  Table  IV.25-2).  However,  many  of  these  projects  are  at  a substantial  dis- 

tance from  the  Salton  Sea  and  have  minimal,  if  any,  impacts  to  jurisdictional  waters  and 
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wetlands.  Other  large  projects  within  this  ecoregion  subarea  that  occur  near  the  Salton  Sea 
are  the  Salton  Sea  Landfill  Expansion  Project  [284  acres),  Salton  Sea  Species  Conservation 
Habitat  Project  (3,770  acres),  and  the  Sonny  Bono  Salton  Sea  Comprehensive  Conservation 
Plan  [see  Table  IV.25-4). 

The  majority  of  reasonably  foreseeable  renewable  energy  projects  and  large  projects 
located  within  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion  subarea  would  require  mitigation, 
minimization,  and  avoidance  measures  to  reduce  impacts  to  jurisdictional  waters  and  wet- 
lands or  are  themselves  habitat  protection  plans.  These  measures,  along  with  the  projects 
and  plans  for  conservation  of  the  Salton  Sea  as  well  as  all  jurisdictional  waters  and  wet- 
lands within  the  Plan  Area,  would  reduce  cumulative  impacts. 

Impact  BR-3:  Siting,  construction,  decommissioning,  and  operational  activities  would 
result  in  degradation  of  vegetation. 

Proposed  siting,  construction,  decommissioning,  and  operational  Covered  Activities  under 
the  DRECP  action  alternatives  would  result  in  the  degradation  of  vegetation  through  the 
creation  of  dust,  use  of  dust  suppressants,  exposure  to  fire,  implementation  of  fire  manage- 
ment techniques,  and  the  introduction  of  invasive  plants.  The  action  alternatives  would 
allow  the  siting  of  renewable  energy  development  within  no  more  than  10%  of  the  avail- 
able lands  in  Plan  Area  [DFAs).  Of  which,  siting  and  construction  of  renewable  energy 
development  would  affect  less  than  1%  of  the  available  lands  in  the  Plan  Area.  These 
impacts  would  primarily  occur  in  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley,  West  Mojave  and  Eastern 
Slopes,  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains,  and  the  Pinto  Lucerne  Valley  and  Eastern 
Slopes  ecoregion  subareas. 

Any  adverse  effects  from  the  creation  of  dust,  use  of  dust  suppressants,  exposure  to  fire, 
implementation  of  fire  management  techniques,  and  the  introduction  of  invasive  plants 
would  be  avoided  and  minimized  through  the  implementation  of  avoidance  and  minimiza- 
tion CMAs.  These  CMAs  would  contribute  to  the  overall  DRECP  conservation  strategy, 
which  includes  conservation  within  Reserve  Design  Lands  and  a coordinated  Monitoring 
and  Adaptive  Management  Program.  The  majority  [greater  than  80%)  of  vegetation  com- 
munities would  be  located  within  existing  conservation  lands,  NLCS,  ACECs,  and  wildlife 
allocations  [Reserve  Design  Lands).  Implementation  of  the  CMAs  as  part  of  the  overall 
DRECP  conservation  strategy  would  reduce  any  adverse  effects  from  the  creation  of  dust, 
use  of  dust  suppressants,  exposure  to  fire,  implementation  of  fire  management  techniques, 
and  the  introduction  of  invasive  plants  to  a less  than  significant  impact.  Overall,  the  pro- 
posed action  alternatives  are  not  expected  to  contribute  to  cumulative  effects  with  imple- 
mentation of  the  reserve  design  and  CMAs. 
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\ The  reasonably  foreseeable  actions  described  in  Tables  lV.25-1  through  lV.25-4,  as  well  as 

applicable  county  General  Plans  and  other  ongoing  activities,  would  result  in  cumulative 
effects  from  the  creation  of  dust,  use  of  dust  suppressants,  exposure  to  fire,  implementation 
of  fire  management  techniques,  and  the  introduction  of  invasive  plants.  Within  these  eco- 
region  subareas,  approximately  115,000  acres  of  renewable  energy  projects  are  opera- 
tional, under  construction,  and  approved  [see  Table  lV.25-1).  An  additional  31,800  acres  of 
renewable  energy  projects  are  under  review  [see  Table  lV.25-2].  Other  large  projects 
within  these  ecoregion  subareas  include  transmission  lines,  recreation  area  plans,  mining 
projects,  a high  speed  rail  line,  a 63-mile  freeway  corridor,  biofuel  projects  [45,500  acres), 
the  Eagle  Mountain  Storage  Facility  [2,220  acres),  and  habitat  conservation  projects  [Cali- 
fornia State  Parks  28,275-acre  resource  protection  acquisition  area,  Salton  Sea  Species 
Conservation  Habitat  Project  on  3,770  acres,  and  the  Sonny  Bono  Salton  Sea  Comprehen- 
sive Plan)  [see  Table  lV.25-4).  The  majority  of  reasonably  foreseeable  renewable  energy 
projects  and  large  projects  located  within  these  ecoregion  subareas  would  require  mitiga- 
tion, minimization,  and  avoidance  measures  to  reduce  impacts  to  vegetation.  These  mea- 
sures, along  with  the  resource  conservation  and  protection  plans,  would  reduce  cumulative 
effects  to  vegetation. 

Impact  BR-4:  Siting,  construction,  decommissioning,  and  operational  activities  would 
result  in  loss  of  listed  and  sensitive  plants;  disturbance,  injury,  and  mortality  of  listed 
and  sensitive  wildlife;  and  habitat  for  listed  and  sensitive  plants  and  wildlife. 

Proposed  Covered  Activities  under  the  DRECP  action  alternatives  would  potentially  result 
in  adverse  impacts  to  Covered  and  Non-Covered  Species  [direct  and  indirect  impacts  to 
individuals  and  habitat),  as  described  in  Chapter  IV.7,  Biological  Resources.  For  the 
majority  of  Covered  Species  [75%),  less  than  1%  of  modeled  habitat  would  occur  within 
DFAs,  as  shown  in  Table  lV.25-5.  Of  the  remaining  25%  of  Covered  Species,  no  more  than 
8%  of  modeled  habitat  [mostly  less  than  5%)  would  occur  within  DFAs.  The  majority  of 
impacts  to  Covered  and  Non-covered  Species  would  occur  within  the  Imperial  Borrego 
Valley,  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes,  and  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains  eco- 
region subareas. 

The  majority  of  Covered  Species  habitat  is  located  within  Reserve  Design  Lands  [see  Table 
lV.25-5).  A substantial  portion  of  Natural  Communities  containing  habitat  associated  with 
Non-Covered  Species  would  also  be  located  within  Reserve  Design  Lands.  CMAs  to  avoid 
and  minimize  adverse  impacts  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  the  following  [these  may  not 
apply  to  all  species  specifically)  [see  Table  lV.25-5): 

• Siting  of  DFAs  to  avoid  the  majority  of  habitat. 

\ • Avoidance  and  setbacks  from  riparian,  wetland,  and  dune  habitat. 
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• Compensation  to  offset  habitat  loss. 

• Habitat  assessments  and/or  pre-construction  surveys. 

• Biological  monitoring  to  ensure  individuals  are  not  directly  affected  by  operations. 

• Projects  will  be  sited  and  designed  to  avoid  impacts  to  occupied  habitat  and  suitable 
habitat  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 

• A bird  and  bat  use  and  mortality  monitoring  program  will  be  implemented 
during  operations  using  current  protocols  and  best  procedures  available  at  time 
of  monitoring 

• Covered  Activities  that  are  likely  to  impact  bird  and  bat  Covered  Species  during 
operation  will  develop  and  implement  a project-specific  Bird  and  Bat  Operational 
Strategy  [BBOS)  that  meets  the  approval  of  the  appropriate  DRECP  Coordination  Group. 

These  CMAs  would  contribute  to  the  overall  DRECP  conservation  strategy,  which  includes 
conservation  within  Reserve  Design  Lands  and  a coordinated  Monitoring  and  Adaptive 
Management  Program.  Implementation  of  the  CMAs  as  part  of  the  overall  DRECP  conserva- 
tion strategy  would  reduce  the  adverse  effects  to  Covered  and  Non-Covered  Species  to  a 
less  than  significant  impact  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  Alternatives  1,  3,  and  4.  These 
alternatives  contribution  to  cumulative  effects  would  be  reduced  with  implementation  of 
the  reserve  design  and  CMAs. 

Under  Alternative  2,  impacts  to  desert  tortoise  would  be  significant  and  unmitigable. 
CMAs  would  not  prohibit  the  development  of  Covered  Activities  in  the  TCAs.  Additionally, 
the  CMAs  would  require  that  impacts  to  desert  tortoise  linkage  only  limit  impact  to  the 
minimum  functionality  within  each  linkage.  The  adverse  impacts  to  desert  tortoise  under 
Alternative  2 are  primarily  a result  of  the  DFA  locations.  Renewable  energy  development 
in  DFAs  would  be  covered  in  numerous  locations  considered  important  for  desert 
tortoise  conservation. 

In  addition  to  the  acreage  of  lost  desert  tortoise  habitat,  impacts  in  linkages  have  the 
potential  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  linkage  function,  which  cannot  be  replaced  or 
compensated.  The  lost  linkage  function  in  these  important  tortoise  locations  has  the 
potential  to  isolate  desert  tortoise  populations,  which  over  time  would  lead  to  reduced 
individual  fitness  related  to  inbreeding,  reduced  genetic  diversity,  reduced  resilience  of 
subpopulations  to  threats,  increased  risk  of  extirpation  within  subpopulations,  and  a 
substantially  reduced  ability  of  the  desert  tortoise  to  recover  in  the  Plan  Area.  Alternative 
2 would  contribute  to  cumulative  effects  to  desert  tortoise  in  combination  with  other 
reasonably  foreseeable  actions. 
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V Under  Alternative  2,  impacts  to  Mohave  ground  squirrel  would  be  significant  and  unmiti- 

gable.  The  adverse  impacts  to  Mohave  ground  squirrel  would  primarily  be  a result  of 
where  DFAs  are  located.  Renewable  energy  development  in  DFAs  would  be  covered  in 
numerous  locations  considered  important  for  Mohave  ground  squirrel  conservation.  In 
addition  to  the  loss  of  Mohave  ground  squirrel  habitat,  impacts  in  linkages  have  the 
potential  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  linkage  function,  which  cannot  be  replaced  or 
compensated.  The  lost  linkage  function  in  these  locations  has  the  potential  to  isolate  key 
population  centers  for  Mohave  ground  squirrel,  which  over  time  would  lead  to  reduced 
individual  fitness  related  to  inbreeding,  reduced  genetic  diversity,  reduced  resilience  of 
subpopulations  to  threats,  increased  risk  of  extirpation  within  subpopulations,  and  a 
substantially  reduced  ability  of  Mohave  ground  squirrel  to  recover  in  the  Plan  Area. 
Alternative  2 would  contribute  to  cumulative  effects  to  Mohave  ground  squirrel  in 
combination  with  other  reasonably  foreseeable  actions. 

The  reasonably  foreseeable  actions  described  in  Tables  IV-25-1  through  IV.25-4,  as  well 
as  applicable  county  General  Plans  and  other  ongoing  activities,  would  result  in 
cumulative  effects  to  Covered  Species.  Within  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley,  West  Mojave 
and  Eastern  Slopes,  and  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains  ecoregion  subareas,  there 
are  approximately  114,700  acres  of  renewable  energy  projects  that  are  operational, 
under  construction,  and  approved  (see  Table  IV.25-1).  An  additional  29,500  acres  of 
renewable  energy  projects  are  under  review  (see  Table  IV.25-2).  Other  large  projects 
within  these  ecoregion  subareas  include  transmission  lines,  recreation  area  plans,  mining 
projects,  a high  speed  rail  line,  a 63-mile  freeway  corridor,  biofuel  projects  (45,500 
acres),  the  Eagle  Mountain  Storage  Facility  (2,220  acres),  and  habitat  conservation 
projects  (the  California  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation  28,275-acre  resource 
protection  acquisition  area;  Salton  Sea  Species  Conservation  Habitat  Project  on  3,770 
acres;  and  the  Sonny  Bono  Salton  Sea  Comprehensive  Plan)  (see  Table  lV.25-4).  It  is 
anticipated  that  all  reasonably  foreseeable  actions  would  be  subject  to  further  review  and 
evaluation  in  compliance  with  federal,  state,  and  local  regulations,  and  that  additional 
mitigation  measures  would  be  imposed  on  these  projects  as  a result  of  the  approval 
process.  These  measures,  along  with  the  resource  conservation  and  protection  plans, 
would  reduce  cumulative  impacts  to  Covered  and  Non-Covered  Species. 

As  noted  above.  Table  IV.25-5  describes  the  contribution  of  the  action  alternatives  to  the 
cumulative  effects  on  Covered  Species. 
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Table  IV.25-5 

Summary  of  the  Contribution  of  the  DRECP  to  Cumulative  Impacts  on 

Covered  Species 


Covered 

Species 

% of  Habitat 
in  DFAs^ 

%of 

Habitat  in 
Reserve 
Design 

Summary 

Amphibian/Reptile 

Agassiz's 
desert  tortoise 

Less  than 
1% 

80% 

Some  DFAs  overlap  sensitive  desert  tortoise  resources. 
Transmission  development  would  lead  to  the  potential 
for  increased  risk  of  predation  or  striking  by  vehicles 
associated  with  access  roads  to  support  transmission 
lines,  particularly  in  the  Lucerne  Valley  area.  The  majority 
of  modeled  habitat  (>70%)  and  critical  habitat  (>80%)  for 
desert  tortoise  is  located  within  existing  conservation 
areas  or  on  BLM  LUPA  Conservation  Designations.  The 
CMAs  would  require  avoidance  of  TCAs,  except  for 
impacts  associated  with  transmission  or  disturbed 
portions  of  TCAs.  CMAs  that  would  prohibit  impacts  that 
affect  viability  of  linkages  and  the  reserve  design  for  all 
alternatives,  except  Alternative  2,  would  increase  the 
conservation  of  important  linkages  between  recovery 
units.  Compensation  CMAs  would  be  required  for 
allowable  and  unavoidable  impacts  to  important  tortoise 
areas.  CMAs  require  habitat  assessments  and/or  pre- 
construction surveys. 

The  contribution  of  the  Preferred  Alternative, 

Alternatives  1,  3,  and  4 would  be  reduced  with 
implementation  of  reserve  design  and  CMAs. 

Under  Alternative  2,  the  amount  of  overlap  of  DFA  with 
tortoise  the  linkage  network  would  be  a substantial 
contribution.  In  addition,  CMAs  under  this  alternative 
would  not  prohibit  the  development  of  Covered  Activities 
in  the  TCAs.  Alternative  2 would  result  in  contributions  to 
cumulative  effects. 

Flat-tailed 
horned  lizard 

3% 

58% 

Siting  of  DFAs  avoids  the  majority  of  habitat.  CMAs  adopt 
requirements  of  the  interagency  Flat-tailed  Horned  Lizard 
Rangewide  Management  Strategy.  CMAs  require 
avoidance  of  and  setbacks  from  dune  habitat,  which 
further  avoids  and  minimizes  impacts.  Compensation 
CMAs  offset  habitat  loss.  CMAs  require  habitat 
assessments  and/or  pre-construction  surveys.  Covered 
Activities  would  include  appropriate  design  features  from 
the  Flat-tailed  Horned  Lizard  Rangewide  Strategy  and 
RMS  Interagency  Coordinating  Committee  to  reduce 
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Table  IV.25-5 

Summary  of  the  Contribution  of  the  DRECP  to  Cumulative  Impacts  on 

Covered  Species 


Covered 

Species 

% of  Habitat 
in  DFAs^ 

%of 

Habitat  in 
Reserve 
Design 

Summary 

mortality.  The  contribution  of  the  action  alternatives 
would  be  reduced  with  implementation  of  reserve  design 
and  CMAs. 

Mojave  fringe- 
toed lizard 

1% 

79% 

Siting  of  DFAs  avoids  the  majority  of  habitat.  Habitat 
would  be  avoided  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
along  transmission  line  corridors.  CMAs  that  require 
avoidance  of  and  setbacks  from  dunes  would  also  avoid 
impacts  to  primary  habitat  areas  for  Mojave  fringe-toed 
lizard.  Plan-wide  and  landscape-level  avoidance  and 
minimization  CMAs  would  further  avoid  and  minimize 
impacts.  Compensation  CMAs  would  offset  habitat  loss. 
CMAs  require  habitat  assessments  and/or  pre- 
construction surveys.  The  contribution  of  the  action 
alternatives  would  be  reduced  with  implementation  of 
reserve  design  and  CMAs. 

Tehachapi 

slender 

salamander 

Less  than 
1% 

79% 

Siting  of  DFAs  avoids  the  majority  of  habitat  for  this 
species.  CMAs  that  require  avoidance  of  and  setbacks 
from  riparian  and  wetland  habitat  would  avoid  impacts  to 
primary  habitat  areas  for  the  Tehachapi  slender 
salamander.  Plan-wide  and  landscape-level  avoidance 
and  minimization  CMAs  would  further  avoid  and 
minimize  impacts.  Compensation  CMAs  would  offset 
habitat  loss.  CMAs  require  habitat  assessments  and/or 
pre-construction  surveys.  The  contribution  of  the  action 
alternatives  would  be  reduced  with  implementation  of 
reserve  design  and  CMAs. 

Bird 

Bendire's 

thrasher 

Less  than 
1% 

82% 

Siting  of  DFAs  avoids  the  majority  of  habitat  for  this 
species.  Operational  impacts  would  be  monitored  and 
project-specific  mitigation  would  be  implemented  as 
needed.  CMAs  require  avoidance  of  and  setbacks  from 
active  nests,  riparian  habitat  and  wetland  habitat,  which 
further  avoids  and  minimizes  impacts.  Compensation 
CMAs  offset  habitat  loss.  CMAs  require  habitat 
assessments  and/or  pre-construction  surveys.  CMAs 
require  biological  monitoring  to  ensure  individuals  are  not 
directly  affected  by  operations.  The  action  alternatives, 
except  Alternative  2,  would  have  a minimal  contribution 
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Table  IV.25-5 

Summary  of  the  Contribution  of  the  DRECP  to  Cumulative  Impacts  on 

Covered  Species 


Covered 

Species 

% of  Habitat 
in  DFAs^ 

%of 

Habitat  in 
Reserve 
Design 

Summary 

to  cumulative  effects  with  implementation  of  reserve 
design  and  CMAs. 

Alternative  2 would  result  in  significant  and  unmitigable 
impacts  to  migratory  bird  movement  corridors.  This 
alternative  would  contribute  to  cumulative  effects. 

Burrowing  owl 

2% 

44% 

Solar  DFAs  and  transmission  corridors,  primarily  in  the 
West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes  subarea  and  on 
disturbed  and  agricultural  lands,  contain  large  areas  of 
modeled  habitat  for  burrowing  owl.  CMAs  and  species- 
specific  survey  and  setback  requirements  would  site  solar 
facilities  in  areas  that  would  limit  burrowing  owl 
exposure.  For  some  alternatives  that  have  reduced  DFA 
footprints,  the  richest  burrowing  owl  habitats  would  be 
avoided.  CMA  avoidance  and  setback  provisions  for 
managed  wetlands  and  agricultural  drains  would  also 
avoid  or  minimize  impacts.  CMAs  require  habitat 
assessments  and/or  pre-construction  surveys. 

Operational  impacts  would  be  monitored  and  project- 
specific  mitigation  would  be  implemented  if  needed. 
Compensation  CMAs  would  offset  habitat  loss.  The 
contribution  of  the  Preferred  Alternative,  Alternatives  1, 
3,  and  4 would  be  reduced  with  implementation  of 
reserve  design  and  CMAs. 

Alternative  2 would  result  in  significant  and  unmitigable 
impacts  to  migratory  bird  movement  corridors.  This 
alternative  would  contribute  to  cumulative  effects. 

California  black 
rail 

2% 

20% 

Siting  of  DFAs  avoids  the  majority  of  habitat,  except  in  the 
Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion.  Operational  impacts 
would  be  monitored  and  project-specific  mitigation  would 
be  implemented  if  needed.  CMAs  that  require  avoidance 
of  and  setbacks  (buffers)  from  riparian  habitat  and  wetland 
habitat  would  also  avoid  impacts  to  primary  habitat  areas 
for  the  California  black  rail.  Plan-wide  and  landscape-level 
avoidance  and  minimization  CMAs  would  further  avoid  and 
minimize  impacts.  Compensation  CMAs  would  offset 
habitat  loss.  The  contribution  of  the  Preferred  Alternative, 
Alternatives  1,  3,  and  4 would  be  reduced  with  implemen- 
tation of  reserve  design  and  CMAs. 
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Table  IV.25-5 

Summary  of  the  Contribution  of  the  DRECP  to  Cumulative  Impacts  on 

Covered  Species 


Covered 

Species 

% of  Habitat 
in  DFAs^ 

%of 

Habitat  in 
Reserve 
Design 

Summary 

Alternative  2 would  result  in  significant  and  unmitigable 
impacts  to  migratory  bird  movement  corridors.  This 
alternative  would  contribute  to  cumulative  effects. 

California 

condor 

2% 

38% 

The  California  condor  has  not  been  documented  to  nest 
or  breed  in  the  Plan  Area.  The  DRECP  assumes  no  take  of 
condors  and  therefore  no  direct  impacts.  Siting  of  DFAs 
avoids  the  majority  of  habitat  but  could  affect  up  to 
20,000  acres  of  potential  foraging  and  temporary  roosting 
habitat.  Cumulative  impacts  would  occur  inside  and 
outside  the  Plan  Area  and  would  include  other  renewable 
projects,  transmission  lines,  and  other  large  scale 
residential  and  commercial  development.  CMAs  would 
require  detection  and  curtailment  practices  to  avoid 
injury  and  take  of  a condor,  setbacks,  and  compensation. 
While  cumulative  impacts  to  the  condor  would  be 
extensive  outside  of  the  DRECP,  the  contribution  of  the 
action  alternatives  to  cumulative  effects  would  be 
reduced  with  implementation  of  reserve  design  and 
CMAs. 

Gila 

woodpecker 

1% 

43% 

Siting  of  DFAs  avoids  the  majority  of  habitat.  CMAs  that 
require  avoidance  of  and  setbacks  from  riparian  habitat 
and  wetland  habitat  would  also  avoid  impacts  to  primary 
habitat  areas  for  the  Gila  woodpecker.  Plan-wide  and 
landscape-level  avoidance  and  minimization  CMAs  would 
further  avoid  and  minimize  impacts.  Compensation  CMAs 
would  offset  habitat  loss.  Operational  impacts  would  be 
monitored  and  project-specific  mitigation  would  be 
implemented  if  needed.  The  contribution  of  the  Preferred 
Alternative,  Alternatives  1,  3,  and  4 would  be  reduced 
with  implementation  of  reserve  design  and  CMAs. 
Alternative  2 would  result  in  significant  and  unmitigable 
impacts  to  migratory  bird  movement  corridors.  This 
alternative  would  contribute  to  cumulative  effects. 

Golden  eagle- 
foraging 

Less  than 
1% 

84% 

Siting  of  DFAs  and  transmission  corridors  within  4 miles  of 
golden  eagle  territories  could  reduce  foraging 
opportunities,  depending  on  project  siting.  CMAs  require 
avoidance  of  and  setbacks  from  active  nests,  riparian 
habitat  and  wetland  habitat,  which  further  avoids  and 
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Table  lV.25-5 

Summary  of  the  Contribution  of  the  DRECP  to  Cumulative  Impacts  on 

Covered  Species 


Covered 

Species 

% of  Habitat 
in  DFAs^ 

%of 

Habitat  in 
Reserve 
Design 

Summary 

minimizes  impacts.  Compensation  CMAs  offset  habitat 
loss.  CMAs  require  habitat  assessments  and/or  pre- 
construction surveys.  CMAs  require  biological  monitoring 
to  ensure  individuals  are  not  directly  affected  by 
operations.  Operational  impacts  would  be  monitored  and 
project-specific  mitigation  would  be  implemented  as 
needed.  The  contribution  of  the  action  alternatives  to 
cumulative  effects  would  be  reduced  with 
implementation  of  reserve  design  and  CMAs. 

Alternative  2 would  result  in  significant  and  unmitigable 
impacts  to  migratory  bird  movement  corridors.  This 
alternative  would  contribute  to  cumulative  effects. 

Golden  eagle- 
nesting 

Less  than 
1% 

86% 

Approximately  40%  of  nests  within  the  Plan  Area  may  be 
impacted  (within  1 to  4 miles  of  DFAs).  CMAs  require 
avoidance  of  golden  eagle  nests  with  setbacks  within 
DFAs.  CMAs  require  habitat  assessments  and/or  pre- 
construction surveys.  The  number  of  golden  eagles  that 
would  be  allowed  to  be  taken  would  be  assessed 
annually.  Based  on  the  2013  data,  no  more  than  15 
golden  eagles  would  be  allowed  to  be  taken  in  2014  by 
any  activities  within  the  Plan  Area.  This  number  considers 
the  effects  of  ongoing  impacts  to  the  local-area 
population  of  eagles  and  other  development  activities 
that  would  occur  throughout  the  DRECP  planning  area 
(except  in  reserve  areas).  Operational  impacts  would  be 
monitored  and  project-specific  mitigation  would  be 
implemented  if  needed.  The  contribution  of  the  action 
alternatives  would  be  reduced  with  implementation  of 
reserve  design  and  CMAs. 

Greater 
sandhill  crane 

8% 

1% 

Impacts  to  Greater  sandhill  crane  associated  with  DFAS  in 
agricultural  lands  would  occur,  primarily  in  the  Imperial 
Valley,  Palo  Verde  Valley,  and  Antelope  Valley.  Species 
specific  surveys,  setbacks,  and  other  CMAs  have  been 
developed  to  avoid  and  minimize  impacts  of  Covered 
Activities.  CMA  avoidance  and  setback  provisions  for 
managed  wetlands  and  agricultural  drains  would  avoid  or 
minimize  impacts.  CMAs  require  habitat  assessments 
and/or  pre-construction  surveys.  Compensation  CMAs 
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would  offset  habitat  loss.  The  contribution  of  the 
Preferred  Alternative,  Alternatives  1,  3,  and  4 would  be 
reduced  with  implementation  of  reserve  design  and 
CMAs. 

Alternative  2 would  result  in  significant  and  unmitigable 
impacts  to  migratory  bird  movement  corridors.  This 
alternative  would  contribute  to  cumulative  effects. 

Least  Bell's 
vireo 

Less  than 
1% 

75% 

Siting  of  DFAs  avoids  the  majority  of  habitat,  primarily 
within  riparian  and  wetland  habitats.  CMAs  that  require 
avoidance  of  and  setbacks  from  riparian  habitat  and 
wetland  habitat  would  also  avoid  impacts  to  primary 
habitat  areas  for  the  least  Bell's  vireo.  Plan-wide  and 
landscape-level  avoidance  and  minimization  CMAs  would 
further  avoid  and  minimize  impacts.  Compensation  CMAs 
would  offset  habitat  loss.  Operational  impacts  would  be 
monitored  and  project-specific  mitigation  would  be 
implemented  if  needed.  The  contribution  of  the  Preferred 
Alternative,  Alternatives  1,  3,  and  4 would  be  reduced 
with  implementation  of  reserve  design  and  CMAs. 
Alternative  2 would  result  in  significant  and  unmitigable 
impacts  to  migratory  bird  movement  corridors.  This 
alternative  would  contribute  to  cumulative  effects. 

Mountain 

plover 

7% 

4% 

DFAs,  particularly  within  agricultural  and  disturbed  areas, 
may  impact  mountain  plover  habitat.  CMA  avoidance  and 
setback  provisions  for  managed  wetlands  and  agricultural 
drains  would  also  avoid  or  minimize  impacts. 
Compensation  CMAs  would  offset  habitat  loss.  The 
contribution  of  the  Preferred  Alternative,  Alternatives  1, 
3,  and  4 would  be  reduced  with  implementation  of 
reserve  design  and  CMAs. 

Alternative  2 would  result  in  significant  and  unmitigable 
impacts  to  migratory  bird  movement  corridors.  This 
alternative  would  contribute  to  cumulative  effects. 

Southwestern 

willow 

flycatcher 

2% 

36% 

Impacts  to  riparian  communities  would  be  avoided  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable.  Compensation  CMAs  would 
offset  any  impacts  determined  to  be  unavoidable.  CMAs 
that  require  avoidance  of  and  setbacks  from  riparian 
habitat  and  wetland  habitat  would  also  avoid  impacts  to 
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primary  habitat  areas  for  the  Southwestern  willow 
flycatcher.  CMAs  also  require  avoidance  of  and  setbacks 
from  active  nests,  which  further  avoids  and  minimizes 
impacts,  as  would  Plan-wide  and  landscape-level 
avoidance  and  minimization  CMAs.  CMAs  require  habitat 
assessments  and/or  pre-construction  surveys.  CMAs  also 
require  biological  monitoring  to  ensure  individuals  are 
not  directly  affected  by  operations.  The  contribution  of 
the  Preferred  Alternative,  Alternatives  1,  3,  and  4 would 
be  reduced  with  implementation  of  reserve  design  and 
CMAs. 

Alternative  2 would  result  in  significant  and  unmitigable 
impacts  to  migratory  bird  movement  corridors.  This 
alternative  would  contribute  to  cumulative  effects. 

Swainson's 

hawk 

3% 

19% 

Impacts  to  Swainson's  hawk  may  occur  within  the  West 
Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes,  Imperial  Borrego  Valley,  and 
associated  agricultural  lands,  primarily  in  the  Imperial 
Valley,  Palo  Verde  Valley,  and  Antelope  Valley.  CMAs 
require  avoidance  of  Swainson's  hawk  nests  with 
setbacks  within  DFAs.  CMA  avoidance  and  setback 
provisions  for  managed  wetlands  and  agricultural  drains 
would  avoid  or  minimize  impacts.  Compensation  CMAs 
would  offset  habitat  loss.  Operational  impacts  would  be 
monitored  and  project-specific  mitigation  would  be 
implemented  as  needed.  CMAs  require  habitat 
assessments  and/or  pre-construction  surveys.  The 
contribution  of  the  Preferred  Alternative,  Alternatives  1, 
3,  and  4 would  be  reduced  with  implementation  of 
reserve  design  and  CMAs. 

Alternative  2 would  result  in  significant  and  unmitigable 
impacts  to  migratory  bird  movement  corridors.  This 
alternative  would  contribute  to  cumulative  effects. 

Tricolored 

blackbird 

3% 

19% 

Impacts  to  riparian  communities  would  be  avoided  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable.  Compensation  CMAs  would 
offset  any  impacts  determined  to  be  unavoidable.  CMAs 
that  require  avoidance  of  and  setbacks  from  riparian 
habitat  and  wetland  habitat  would  also  avoid  impacts  to 
primary  habitat  areas  for  the  Tricolored  blackbird.  CMAs 
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also  require  avoidance  of  and  setbacks  from  active  nests, 
which  further  avoids  and  minimizes  impacts,  as  would 
Plan-wide  and  landscape-level  avoidance  and 
minimization  CMAs.  Compensation  CMAs  would  offset 
habitat  loss.  CMAs  require  habitat  assessments  and/or 
pre-construction  surveys.  CMAs  require  biological 
monitoring  to  ensure  individuals  are  not  directly  affected 
by  operations.  The  contribution  of  the  Preferred 
Alternative,  Alternatives  1,  3,  and  4 would  be  reduced 
with  implementation  of  reserve  design  and  CMAs. 
Alternative  2 would  result  in  significant  and  unmitigable 
impacts  to  migratory  bird  movement  corridors.  This 
alternative  would  contribute  to  cumulative  effects. 

Western 

yellow-billed 

cuckoo 

Less  than 
1% 

52% 

Impacts  to  riparian  communities  would  be  avoided  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable.  Compensation  CMAs  would 
offset  any  impacts  determined  to  be  unavoidable.  CMAs 
that  require  avoidance  of  and  setbacks  from  riparian 
habitat  and  wetland  habitat  would  also  avoid  impacts  to 
primary  habitat  areas  for  the  Western  yellow-billed 
cuckoo.  Plan-wide  and  landscape-level  avoidance  and 
minimization  CMAs  would  further  avoid  and  minimize 
impacts.  Compensation  CMAs  would  offset  habitat  loss. 
Operational  impacts  would  be  monitored  and  project- 
specific  mitigation  would  be  implemented  as  needed.  The 
contribution  of  the  Preferred  Alternative,  Alternatives  1, 
3,  and  4 would  be  reduced  with  implementation  of 
reserve  design  and  CMAs. 

Alternative  2 would  result  in  significant  and  unmitigable 
impacts  to  migratory  bird  movement  corridors.  This 
alternative  would  contribute  to  cumulative  effects. 

Yuma  clapper 
rail 

Less  than 
1% 

28% 

Siting  of  DFAs  avoids  the  majority  of  habitat,  except  in  the 
Imperial  Borrego  Valley  ecoregion.  Operational  impacts 
would  be  monitored  and  project-specific  mitigation 
would  be  implemented  as  needed.  CMAs  that  require 
avoidance  of  and  setbacks  (buffers)  from  riparian  habitat 
and  wetland  habitat  would  also  avoid  impacts  to  primary 
habitat  areas  for  the  Yuma  clapper  rail.  Plan-wide  and 
landscape-level  avoidance  and  minimization  CMAs  would 
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further  avoid  and  minimize  impacts.  Compensation  CMAs 
would  offset  habitat  loss.  The  contribution  of  the 
Preferred  Alternative,  Alternatives  1,  3,  and  4 would  be 
reduced  with  implementation  of  reserve  design  and 
CMAs. 

Alternative  2 would  result  in  significant  and  unmitigable 
impacts  to  migratory  bird  movement  corridors.  This 
alternative  would  contribute  to  cumulative  effects. 

Fish 

Desert  pupfish 

3% 

15% 

Siting  of  DFAs  avoids  the  majority  of  habitat  for  this 
species.  CMA  avoidance  and  setback  provisions  for 
managed  wetlands  and  agricultural  drains  would  avoid  or 
minimize  potential  impacts.  Compensation  CMAs  would 
offset  any  habitat  loss. 

Mohave  tui 
chub 

Less  than 
1% 

82% 

No  adverse  impacts  anticipated.  CMAs  that  require  avoid- 
ance of  and  setbacks  from  riparian  habitat  and  wetland 
habitat  would  also  avoid  impacts  to  primary  habitat 
areas. 

OvYens  pupfish 

Less  than 
1% 

57% 

No  adverse  impacts  anticipated.  CMAs  that  require  avoid- 
ance of  and  setbacks  from  riparian  habitat  and  wetland 
habitat  would  also  avoid  impacts  to  primary  habitat 
areas. 

Owens  tui  chub 

Less  than 
1% 

57% 

No  adverse  impacts  anticipated.  CMAs  that  require  avoid- 
ance of  and  setbacks  from  riparian  habitat  and  wetland 
habitat  would  also  avoid  impacts  to  primary  habitat 
areas. 

Mammal 

Bighorn  sheep - 

intermountain 

habitat 

Less  than 
1% 

80% 

Siting  of  DFAs  largely  avoids  impacts  to  bighorn  sheep 
intermountain  habitat.  Avoidance,  minimization,  and 
compensation  CMAs  would  offset  habitat  loss.  The  contri- 
bution of  the  action  alternatives  to  cumulative  effects 
would  be  reduced  with  implementation  of  reserve  design 
and  CMAs. 

Bighorn  sheep 
- mountain 
habitat 

Less  than 
1% 

84% 

Siting  of  DFAs  largely  avoids  impacts  to  bighorn  sheep 
mountain  habitat.  Avoidance,  minimization,  and  compen- 
sation CMAs  would  offset  habitat  loss.  The  contribution 
of  the  action  alternatives  to  cumulative  effects  would  be 
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reduced  with  implementation  of  reserve  design  and 
CMAs. 

California  leaf- 
nosed bat 

1% 

83% 

CMAs  require  avoidance  of  and  setbacks  from  riparian 
habitat  and  wetland  habitat,  and  compensation  CMAs  to 
offset  habitat  loss.  CMAs  require  habitat  assessments 
and/or  pre-construction  surveys.  The  contribution  of  the 
action  alternatives  to  cumulative  effects  would  be 
reduced  with  implementation  of  reserve  design  and 
CMAs. 

Desert  kit  fox 

Less  than 
1% 

75% 

CMAs  require  habitat  assessments  and/or  pre- 
construction surveys.  CMAs  require  biological  monitoring 
to  ensure  individuals  are  not  directly  affected  by 
operations.  The  contribution  of  the  action  alternatives  to 
cumulative  effects  would  be  reduced  with 
implementation  of  reserve  design  and  CMAs. 

Mohave 
ground  squirrel 

1% 

60% 

CMAs  would  require  avoidance  of  key  population  centers 
and  would  prohibit  impacts  that  affect  the  viability  of 
linkages.  Compensation  CMAs  would  be  required  for 
allowable  and  unavoidable  impacts.  CMAs  require  habitat 
assessments  and/or  pre-construction  surveys.  The  contri- 
bution of  Preferred  Alternative,  Alternatives  1,  3,  and  4 to 
cumulative  effects  would  be  reduced  with 
implementation  of  reserve  design  and  CMAs. 

Under  Alternative  2,  the  amount  of  overlap  of  DFA  with 
Mohave  ground  squirrel  habitat  and  important  linkages 
would  be  a significant  impact.  Alternative  2 would  result 
in  contributions  to  cumulative  effects. 

Pallid  bat 

1% 

78% 

CMAs  require  avoidance  of  and  setbacks  from  riparian 
habitat  and  wetland  habitat,  and  compensation  CMAs  to 
offset  habitat  loss.  CMAs  require  habitat  assessments 
and/or  pre-construction  surveys.  The  contribution  of  the 
action  alternatives  to  cumulative  effects  would  be 
reduced  with  implementation  of  reserve  design  and 
CMAs. 

Townsend's 
big-eared  bat 

1% 

76% 

CMAs  require  avoidance  of  and  setbacks  from  riparian 
habitat  and  wetland  habitat,  and  compensation  CMAs  to 
offset  habitat  loss.  CMAs  require  habitat  assessments 
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and/or  pre-construction  surveys.  The  contribution  of  the 
action  alternatives  to  cumulative  effects  would  be  reduced 
with  implementation  of  reserve  design  and  CMAs. 

Plant 

Alkali 

mariposa-lily 

3% 

17% 

CMAs  require  surveys  for  plants  on  the  proposed  Covered 
Species  List  for  all  Covered  Activities.  CMAs  also  require 
avoidance  of  and  setbacks  from  occupied  habitat,  and 
compensation  CMAs  for  unavoidable  habitat  loss.  The 
contribution  of  the  action  alternatives  to  cumulative 
effects  would  be  reduced  with  implementation  of  reserve 
design  and  CMAs. 

Bakersfield 

cactus 

1% 

44% 

CMAs  require  surveys  for  plants  on  the  proposed  Covered 
Species  List  for  all  Covered  Activities.  CMAs  also  require 
avoidance  of  and  setbacks  from  occupied  habitat,  and 
compensation  CMAs  for  unavoidable  habitat  loss.  The 
contribution  of  the  action  alternatives  to  cumulative 
effects  would  be  reduced  with  implementation  of  reserve 
design  and  CMAs. 

Barstow  woolly 
sunflower 

Less  than 
1% 

69% 

CMAs  require  surveys  for  plants  on  the  proposed  Covered 
Species  List  for  all  Covered  Activities.  CMAs  also  require 
avoidance  of  and  setbacks  from  occupied  habitat,  and 
compensation  CMAs  for  unavoidable  habitat  loss.  The 
contribution  of  the  action  alternatives  to  cumulative 
effects  would  be  reduced  with  implementation  of  reserve 
design  and  CMAs. 

Desert 

cymopterus 

Less  than 
1% 

70% 

CMAs  require  surveys  for  plants  on  the  proposed  Covered 
Species  List  for  all  Covered  Activities.  CMAs  also  require 
avoidance  of  and  setbacks  from  occupied  habitat,  and 
compensation  CMAs  for  unavoidable  habitat  loss.  The 
contribution  of  the  action  alternatives  to  cumulative 
effects  would  be  reduced  with  implementation  of  reserve 
design  and  CMAs. 

Little  San 
Bernardino 
Mountains 
linanthus 

Less  than 
1% 

59% 

CMAs  require  surveys  for  plants  on  the  proposed  Covered 
Species  List  for  all  Covered  Activities.  CMAs  also  require 
avoidance  of  and  setbacks  from  occupied  habitat,  and 
compensation  CMAs  for  unavoidable  habitat  loss.  The 
contribution  of  the  action  alternatives  to  cumulative 
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effects  would  be  reduced  with  implementation  of  reserve 
design  and  CMAs. 

Mojave 

monkeyflower 

1% 

79% 

CMAs  require  surveys  for  plants  on  the  proposed  Covered 
Species  List  for  all  Covered  Activities.  CMAs  also  require 
avoidance  of  and  setbacks  from  occupied  habitat,  and 
compensation  CMAs  for  unavoidable  habitat  loss.  The 
contribution  of  the  action  alternatives  to  cumulative 
effects  would  be  reduced  with  implementation  of  reserve 
design  and  CMAs. 

Mojave 

tarplant 

Less  than 
1% 

64% 

CMAs  require  surveys  for  plants  on  the  proposed  Covered 
Species  List  for  all  Covered  Activities.  CMAs  also  require 
avoidance  of  and  setbacks  from  occupied  habitat,  and 
compensation  CMAs  for  unavoidable  habitat  loss.  The 
contribution  of  the  action  alternatives  to  cumulative 
effects  would  be  reduced  with  implementation  of  reserve 
design  and  CMAs. 

Owens  Valley 
checkerbloom 

Less  than 
1% 

50% 

CMAs  require  surveys  for  plants  on  the  proposed  Covered 
Species  List  for  all  Covered  Activities.  CMAs  also  require 
avoidance  of  and  setbacks  from  occupied  habitat,  and 
compensation  CMAs  for  unavoidable  habitat  loss.  The 
contribution  of  the  action  alternatives  to  cumulative 
effects  would  be  reduced  with  implementation  of  reserve 
design  and  CMAs. 

Parish's  daisy 

1% 

79% 

CMAs  require  surveys  for  plants  on  the  proposed  Covered 
Species  List  for  all  Covered  Activities.  CMAs  also  require 
avoidance  of  and  setbacks  from  occupied  habitat,  and 
compensation  CMAs  for  unavoidable  habitat  loss.  The 
contribution  of  the  action  alternatives  to  cumulative 
effects  would  be  reduced  with  implementation  of  reserve 
design  and  CMAs. 

Triple-ribbed 

milk-vetch 

0% 

80% 

No  adverse  impacts  anticipated.  Transmission  corridors 
would  avoid  habitat  for  this  species.  The  contribution  of 
the  action  alternatives  to  cumulative  effects  would  be 
reduced  with  implementation  of  reserve  design  and 
CMAs. 

Note:  Percentages  are  based  on  acres  of  DFAs  and  reserve  design  under  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

Percentage  of  habitat  represents  total  habitat  within  the  DFA.  As  noted  in  Volume  II,  for  all  alternatives,  the  DFA  footprint 
is  much  larger  the  area  required  for  renewable  development. 
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California  Condor 

The  Preferred  Alternative  and  action  alternatives  would  likely  result  in  loss  of  condor 
foraging  habitat  within  DFAs.  Habitat  loss  would  be  minimal  overall  [less  than  2%).  Desig- 
nation of  Reserve  Design  Lands  would  offset  the  adverse  effects  of  habitat  loss  within  DFAs 
by  providing  protections  to  condor  food  sources,  such  as  native  ungulate  populations  as 
well  as  cattle  and  sheep.  Foreseeable  future  wind  projects  as  well  as  the  development 
highlighted  in  Section  IV.25. 2. 2. 2 both  inside  and  outside  the  Plan  Area  could  result  in 
direct  and  indirect  effects  on  suitable  condor  foraging  habitat;  however,  these  projects  are 
not  anticipated  to  substantially  affect  condor’s  ability  to  find  food  sources  within  the  Plan 
Area.  The  ongoing  availability  of  open  spaces  and  foraging  areas  throughout  the  Plan  Area, 
particularly  within  existing  and  proposed  Reserve  Design  Lands,  that  are  within  the  his- 
toric range  of  the  condor  in  California  would  further  reduce  any  cumulative  effects. 
Although  there  would  likely  be  cumulative  loss  of  foraging  habitat  associated  with  the 
action  alternatives  when  considered  in  combination  with  past,  present,  and  other  reason- 
ably foreseeable  actions,  the  amount  of  foraging  habitat  conserved  would  be  greater  and 
serve  to  reduce  overall  adverse  effects. 

Impact  BR-5:  Siting,  construction,  decommissioning,  and  operational  activities  could 
result  in  loss  of  nesting  birds. 

Proposed  Covered  Activities  under  the  DRECP  action  alternatives  would  potentially  result 
in  adverse  impacts  to  natural  communities  and  the  loss  of  vegetation  that  serve  as 
nesting  habitat  for  migratory  birds.  The  Preferred  Alternative  and  action  alternatives 
would  also  result  in  human  presence  and  noise  that  have  the  potential  to  cause  nest 
abandonment  and  disturbance  to  nesting  birds.  Implementation  of  avoidance  and 
minimization  CMAs  and  compensation  CMAs  established  to  offset  the  impacts  of  Covered 
Activities  would  reduce  adverse  impacts.  CMAs  include  season  restrictions,  survey 
requirements,  and  setbacks  necessary  to  avoid  and  minimize  the  loss  of  nesting  birds. 
These  CMAs  would  contribute  to  the  overall  DRECP  conservation  strategy,  which  includes 
conservation  within  Reserve  Design  Lands  and  a coordinated  Monitoring  and  Adaptive 
Management  Program.  Implementation  of  the  CMAs  as  part  of  the  overall  DRECP 
conservation  strategy  would  reduce  adverse  effects  to  nesting  and  migratory  birds. 
Overall,  the  proposed  action  alternatives'  contribution  to  cumulative  effects  would  be 
reduced  with  implementation  of  the  reserve  design  and  CMAs. 

The  reasonably  foreseeable  actions  described  in  Tables  IV-25-1  through  IV.25-4,  as  well  as 
applicable  county  General  Plans  and  other  ongoing  activities,  would  result  in  cumulative 
effects  to  nesting  and  migratory  birds.  While  nesting  and  migratory  birds  occur  throughout 
the  Plan  Area,  the  majority  of  DFAs  are  located  in  Desert  Scrub  within  the  Cadiz  Valley  and 
Chocolate  Mountains  and  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  subareas.  Within 
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these  ecoregion  subareas,  approximately  84,300  acres  of  renewable  energy  projects  are 
operational,  under  construction,  and  approved  [see  Table  lV.25-1].  An  additional  22,000 
acres  of  renewable  energy  projects  are  under  review  (see  Table  lV.25-2).  Other  large  proj- 
ects within  these  ecoregion  subareas  include  transmission  lines,  a high  speed  rail  line,  a 
new  63-mile  freeway  corridor,  and  the  California  State  Parks  28,275-acre  resource  protec- 
tion acquisition  area  (see  Table  lV.25-4].  All  of  the  past,  present,  and  reasonably  foresee- 
able projects  listed  earlier  would  contribute  to  cumulative  impacts  to  nesting  and  migra- 
tory birds.  It  is  anticipated  that  all  reasonably  foreseeable  actions  would  be  subject  to 
further  review  and  evaluation  in  compliance  with  federal,  state,  and  local  regulations,  and 
that  additional  mitigation  measures  would  be  imposed  on  these  projects  as  a result  of  the 
approval  process.  These  measures,  along  with  the  resource  conservation  and  protection 
plans,  would  reduce  cumulative  effects  to  nesting  and  migratory  birds. 

Impact  BR-6:  Siting,  construction,  decommissioning,  and  operational  activities  would 
adversely  affect  habitat  linkages  and  wildlife  movement  corridors,  the  movement  of 
fish,  and  native  wildlife  nursery  sites. 

Proposed  Covered  Activities  under  the  DRECP  action  alternatives  would  potentially  result 
in  adverse  impacts  to  habitat  linkages  and  wildlife  movement  corridors,  including  migra- 
tory bird  and  fish  corridors,  primarily  within  six  of  the  ecoregion  subareas.  These  eco- 
region subareas  are:  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains,  Imperial  Borrego  Valley, 
Mojave  and  Silurian  Valley,  Owens  River  Valley,  Pinto  Lucerne  Valley  and  Eastern  Slopes, 
and  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes. 

Action  alternatives  could  potentially  fragment  intact  and  interconnected  landscapes 
resulting  in  isolated  patches  of  habitat,  isolated  species  populations,  reduced  gene  flow, 
disruption  of  migratory  patterns,  and  remaining  habitat  that  may  be  more  exposed  to  the 
edge  effects  of  adjacent  development.  Proposed  DRECP  reserve  design  and  integration  of 
the  planning  process  would  reduce  and  minimize  potential  impacts.  Covered  Activities 
would  be  sited  and  designed  to  maintain  the  function  of  wildlife  connectivity  within 
linkages,  see  Section  II. 3. 1.2. 5. 3,  Landscape-Level  Avoidance  and  Minimization  CMAs: 
Linkages  and  Connectivity.  To  minimize  habitat  fragmentation  and  population  isolation, 
DFAs  were  sited  within  areas  with  greater  degradation  to  avoid  intact  habitats.  Impacts  to 
environmental  gradients  were  also  considered  and  minimized. 

Under  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  Alternatives  1 and  3,  implementation  of  avoidance  and 
minimization  CMAs  and  compensation  CMAs  established  to  offset  the  impacts  of  Covered 
Activities  on  Covered  Species  (discussed  earlier)  would  also  reduce  adverse  impacts.  CMAs 
include  season  restrictions,  survey  requirements,  and  setbacks  necessary  to  avoid  and  min- 
imize impacts.  These  CMAs  would  contribute  to  the  overall  DRECP  conservation  strategy, 
which  includes  conservation  within  Reserve  Design  Lands,  a coordinated  Monitoring  and 
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Adaptive  Management  Program,  and  Bird  and  Bat  Operational  Strategies.  Implementation 
of  the  CMAs  as  part  of  the  overall  DRECP  conservation  strategy  would  reduce  adverse 
effects  to  habitat  linkages  and  wildlife  movement  corridors  to  a less  than  significant  impact. 
Overall,  the  contribution  of  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  Alternatives  1 and  3 to  cumula- 
tive effects  would  be  reduced  with  implementation  of  the  reserve  design  and  CMAs. 

Alternative  2 would  result  in  significant  and  unmitigable  impacts  to  habitat  linkages  and 
wildlife  movement  corridors.  Impacts  to  habitat  linkages  and  movement  of  migratory  birds 
would  be  concentrated  in  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains,  Imperial  Borrego 
Valley,  Pinto  Lucerne  Valley  and  Eastern  Slopes  and  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes  sub- 
areas.  However,  the  DFAs  under  Alternative  2 are  located  in  important  linkage  areas  such 
that  development  of  Covered  Activities  in  key  locations  would  have  an  adverse  impact  on 
wildlife  movement.  Alternative  2 would  result  in  impacts  of  habitat  fragmentation  and  pop- 
ulation isolation  that  cannot  be  entirely  offset  through  DRECP  conservation  strategy  mea- 
sures. Adverse  impacts  could  not  be  mitigated  or  otherwise  avoided  or  minimized  without 
modifying  the  CMAs  or  DFAs  to  limit  or  prohibit  development  in  sensitive  areas,  which 
would  modify  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  alternative.  Alternative  2 would  contribute  to 
cumulative  effects  to  habitat  linkages  and  wildlife  movement  corridors  in  combination  with 
other  reasonably  foreseeable  actions. 

Alternative  4 would  also  result  in  adverse  impacts  to  habitat  linkages  and  wildlife  move- 
ment corridors.  Although  these  impacts  would  not  be  considered  significant  and  unmiti- 
gable, they  would  contribute  to  overall  cumulative  effects.  Under  Alternative  4,  the  desig- 
nated DRECP  Variance  Lands  would  have  the  potential  to  undermine  the  integrity  and  long-term 
conservation  value  of  the  conservation  strategy  for  desert  tortoise.  The  inclusion  of  DRECP 
Variance  Lands  in  this  alternative  and  the  uncertainty  of  future  management  of  these  lands 
undermines  the  strength  of  the  reserve  design  envelope  under  Alternative  4.  The  designa- 
tion of  DRECP  Variance  Lands  scattered  across  the  Plan  Area  leads  to  uncertainty  regarding 
the  protection  and  long-term  viability  of  the  habitat  linkages  within  the  reserve  design 
envelope.  Alternative  4 would  contribute  to  cumulative  effects  to  desert  tortoise  in  combi- 
nation with  other  reasonably  foreseeable  actions. 

The  reasonably  foreseeable  actions  described  in  Tables  IV-25-1  through  IV.25-4,  as  well  as 
applicable  county  General  Plans  and  other  ongoing  activities,  would  result  in  cumulative 
effects  to  habitat  linkages  and  wildlife  movement  corridors.  Within  the  previously  men- 
tioned six  ecoregion  subareas,  approximately  115,000  acres  of  renewable  energy  projects 
are  operational,  under  construction,  and  approved  [see  Table  IV.25-1).  An  additional 
39,300  acres  of  renewable  energy  projects  are  under  review  [see  Table  IV.25-2}.  Other 
large  projects  within  these  ecoregion  subareas  include  transmission  and  pipelines,  recrea- 
tion area  plans,  mining  projects,  a high  speed  rail  line,  a 63-miIe  freeway  corridor,  biofuel 
projects  [45,500  acres),  the  Eagle  Mountain  Storage  Facility  [2,220  acres),  and  habitat  con- 
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servation  projects  [California  State  Parks  28,275-acre  resource  protection  acquisition  area, 
Salton  Sea  Species  Conservation  Habitat  Project  on  3,770  acres,  and  the  Sonny  Bono  Salton 
Sea  Comprehensive  Plan]  [see  Table  lV.25-4].  It  is  anticipated  that  all  reasonably  foresee- 
able actions  would  be  subject  to  further  review  and  evaluation  in  compliance  with  federal, 
state,  and  local  regulations,  and  that  additional  mitigation  measures  would  be  imposed  on 
these  projects  as  a result  of  the  approval  process.  These  measures,  along  with  the  resource 
conservation  and  protection  plans,  would  reduce  cumulative  effects  to  habitat  linkages  and 
wildlife  movement  corridors. 

Impact  BR-7:  Siting,  construction,  decommissioning,  and  operational  activities  would 
result  in  habitat  fragmentation  and  isolation  of  populations  of  listed  and  sensitive 
plants  and  wildlife. 

Proposed  Covered  Activities  under  the  DRECP  action  alternatives  could  potentially 
fragment  habitats  and  result  in  isolation  of  populations  of  listed  and  sensitive  plants  and 
wildlife.  The  potential  adverse  effects  of  habitat  fragmentation  and  population  isolation 
would  be  avoided  and  minimized  through  the  implementation  of  the  DRECP  conservation 
strategy,  including  the  reserve  design  envelope  and  the  Monitoring  and  Adaptive  Manage- 
ment Program.  Impacts  of  habitat  fragmentation  and  population  isolation  would  be 
avoided  and  minimized  through  requiring  renewable  energy  development  to  occur  within 
DFAs  and  through  the  implementation  of  avoidance  and  minimization  CMAs  and  compen- 
sation CMAs  established  to  offset  the  impacts  of  Covered  Activities.  Impacts  of  the  action 
alternatives  would  be  less  than  significant  with  implementation  of  the  DRECP  and  CMAs  as 
part  of  the  overall  DRECP  conservation  strategy.  Overall,  the  proposed  action  alternatives' 
contribution  to  cumulative  effects  would  be  reduced  with  implementation  of  the  reserve 
design  and  CMAs. 

The  reasonably  foreseeable  actions  described  in  Tables  lV-25-1  through  lV.25-4,  as  well  as 
applicable  county  General  Plans  and  other  ongoing  activities,  would  result  in  cumulative 
effects  to  habitat  fragmentation  and  population  isolation.  The  majority  of  reasonably  fore- 
seeable renewable  energy  projects  and  large  projects  would  require  mitigation,  minimiza- 
tion, and  avoidance  measures  to  reduce  impacts.  These  measures,  along  with  the  resource 
conservation  and  protection  plans,  would  reduce  cumulative  effects  to  habitat  fragmenta- 
tion and  population  isolation. 

Impact  BR-8:  Construction  of  generation  facilities  or  transmission  lines  would  result  in 
increased  predation  of  listed  and  sensitive  wildlife  species. 

Proposed  Covered  Activities  under  the  DRECP  action  alternatives  would  potentially  result 
in  an  increase  in  predator  populations  in  the  Plan  Area,  which  could  in  turn  adversely  affect 
susceptible  Covered  Species.  Higher  predator  densities  and  hence  high  predation  rates  are 
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a documented  effect  of  increased  human  development  in  the  Plan  Area.  Disturbed  land- 
scapes with  relatively  high  levels  of  human  activity  often  attract  and  supplement  predators 
such  as  ravens.  Ravens  also  occur  in  undisturbed  areas  that  provide  forage,  water,  and  nesting 
substrate.  Approximately  60,000  acres  of  disturbance  may  occur  within  previously  undis- 
turbed landscapes  under  the  action  alternatives.  Impacts  occurring  within  primarily  undis- 
turbed portions  of  DFAs  in  the  Kingston  and  Funeral  Mountains,  Pinto  Lucerne  Valley  and 
Eastern  Slopes,  Providence  and  Bullion  Mountains,  and  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes 
ecoregion  subareas  may  lead  to  increased  predation.  Disturbance  would  likely  increase 
predation  rates,  particularly  on  susceptible  species  such  as  tortoise,  Mojave  fringed-toed 
lizard,  and  nesting  bird  species. 

Proposed  DRECP  reserve  design  implementation  would  avoid  and  minimize  impacts 
related  to  increased  predation.  Predation  would  also  be  avoided  or  minimized  through 
application  of  a Common  Raven  Management  Plan  that  includes  guidance  on  removal  of 
trash  and  organic  waste,  measures  to  minimize  introduction  of  new  water  sources  includ- 
ing pooling  of  water  from  dust  control,  removal  of  carcasses  from  bird  and  bat  collisions, 
and  reduction  in  new  nesting  and  perching  sites  where  feasible. 

Implementation  of  avoidance  and  minimization  CMAs  and  compensation  CMAs  established 
to  offset  the  impacts  of  Covered  Activities  on  Covered  Species  [discussed  earlier]  would 
also  reduce  adverse  impacts.  Implementation  of  the  CMAs  as  part  of  the  overall  DRECP  con- 
servation strategy  and  the  Common  Raven  Management  Plan  would  minimize  adverse 
effects  from  predation.  Overall,  the  proposed  action  alternatives'  contribution  to  cumula- 
tive effects  would  be  reduced  with  implementation  of  the  reserve  design  and  CMAs. 

The  reasonably  foreseeable  actions  described  in  Tables  IV-25-1  through  IV.25-5,  as  well  as 
applicable  county  General  Plans  and  other  ongoing  activities,  would  result  in  cumulative 
effects  from  predation.  Within  the  Kingston  and  Funeral  Mountains,  Pinto  Lucerne  Valley 
and  Eastern  Slopes,  Providence  and  Bullion  Mountains,  and  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes 
ecoregion  subareas,  approximately  68,000  acres  of  renewable  energy  projects  are  opera- 
tional, under  construction,  and  approved  [see  Table  IV.25-1].  An  additional  21,400  acres  of 
renewable  energy  projects  are  under  review  [see  Table  IV.25-2).  Other  large  projects  within 
these  ecoregion  subareas  include  pipeline  and  transmission  projects,  a high-speed  rail  line, 
a 63-mile  freeway  corridor,  and  the  California  State  Parks  28,275-acre  resource  protection 
acquisition  area.  The  majority  of  reasonably  foreseeable  renewable  energy  projects  and  large 
projects  located  within  these  ecoregion  subareas  would  require  mitigation,  minimization, 
and  avoidance  measures  to  reduce  impacts  to  vegetation.  These  measures,  along  with  the 
resource  protection  plans,  would  reduce  cumulative  impacts  related  to  predation. 
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Impact  BR-9:  Operational  activities  would  result  in  avian  and  bat  injuty  and  mortality 
from  collisions,  thermal  flux  or  electrocution  at  generation  and  transmission  facilities. 

Proposed  Covered  Activities  under  the  action  alternatives  would  result  in  an  increase  in 
operations-related  impacts  to  Covered  Species,  primarily  to  avian  and  bat  species  from 
wind  turbines,  solar  facilities,  and  transmission  facilities  in  the  Plan  Area.  Collision  with 
transmission  systems,  wind  turbines,  power  towers,  heliostats  and  solar  arrays,  injury  or 
mortality  from  exposure  to  concentrated  solar  flux,  and  electrocution  are  all  known 
impacts  of  renewable  energy  generation  facilities  to  avian  and  bat  species.  The  majority  of 
impacts  from  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  [96%]  would  occur  within 
the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains,  Imperial  Borrego  Valley,  Pinto  Lucerne  Valley 
and  Eastern  Slopes,  and  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  subareas.  Operational 
activities  would  result  in  increases  of  bird  and  bat  collision  rates  at  renewable  energy  and 
transmission  facilities. 

Operational  impacts  would  result  in  take  of  Covered  Species.  Based  on  the  location  of  DFAs 
and  MW  distribution,  it  is  expected  that  take  of  Covered  Species  associated  with  Agricul- 
tural habitats  would  be  particularly  affected.  Reserve  design  components  and  implementa- 
tion of  CMAs  to  avoid  and  minimize  impacts  inside  and  outside  the  DFAs  and  CMAs  would 
offset  some  adverse  impacts  to  Covered  Species  from  collision.  Resource-specific  CMAs 
would  also  be  required  for  Covered  Activities  impacting  specific  resources.  Measures 
would  also  include  habitat  compensation  and  habitat  restoration  measures. 

Proposed  DRECP  reserve  design  implementation  would  avoid  and  minimize  impacts  related 
to  an  expected  increase  of  collisions.  CMAs  require  habitat  assessments  and  pre-construction 
surveys.  These  CMAs  would  be  implemented  to  avoid  or  minimize  risk  to  Covered  Species 
localities.  CMAs  would  also  require  habitat  setbacks  to  avoid  and  minimize  impacts.  Appli- 
cants would  be  required  to  develop  and  implement  a project-specific  Bird  and  Bat  Opera- 
tional Strategy  to  further  avoid  and  minimize  direct  mortality  due  to  operation  of  facilities. 

Implementation  of  avoidance  and  minimization  CMAs  and  compensation  CMAs  established 
to  offset  the  impacts  of  Covered  Activities  on  Covered  Species  (discussed  earlier)  would 
reduce  adverse  impacts.  Implementation  of  the  CMAs  as  part  of  the  overall  DRECP  conser- 
vation strategy  would  reduce  adverse  effects.  Overall,  the  proposed  action  alternatives' 
contribution  to  cumulative  effects  would  be  reduced  with  implementation  of  the  reserve 
design  and  CMAs. 

The  reasonably  foreseeable  actions  described  in  Tables  lV-25-1  through  lV.25-4,  as  well  as 
applicable  county  General  Plans  and  other  ongoing  activities,  would  result  in  considerable 
cumulative  effects  from  collisions.  Within  the  Cadiz  Valley  and  Chocolate  Mountains,  Pinto 
Lucerne  Valley  and  Eastern  Slopes,  and  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes  ecoregion  sub- 
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areas,  approximately  84,700  acres  of  renewable  energy  projects  are  operational,  under 
construction,  and  approved  (see  Table  IV.25-1].  An  additional  24,600  acres  of  renewable 
energy  projects  are  under  review  [see  Table  IV.25-2].  Other  large  projects  within  these  eco- 
region  subareas  include  transmission  lines,  a high-speed  rail  line,  a 63-mile  freeway  cor- 
ridor, and  the  California  State  Parks  28,275-acre  resource  protection  acquisition  area  (see 
Table  IV.25-4].  The  majority  of  reasonably  foreseeable  renewable  energy  projects  and  large 
projects  located  within  these  ecoregion  subareas  would  require  mitigation,  minimization, 
and  avoidance  measures  to  reduce  impacts  to  avian  species  and  bats.  These  measures, 
along  with  resource  protection  area  acquisitions,  would  reduce  cumulative  effects  to  avian 
species  and  bats. 

CEQA  Significance  Determination 

BR-1:  Siting,  construction,  decommissioning,  and  operational  activities  would  result 
in  loss  of  native  vegetation.  The  impacts  of  the  past,  present,  and  other  reasonably  fore- 
seeable actions  proposed  within  the  Plan  Area  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  would 
result  in  considerable  contributions  to  cumulative  effects  to  native  vegetation. 

The  incremental  contribution  of  the  DRECP  action  alternatives  would  be  reduced  with  des- 
ignation of  Reserve  Design  Lands  as  well  as  implementation  of  the  CMAs  to  avoid,  mini- 
mize, and  compensate  for  adverse  impacts  to  natural  communities.  The  action  alternatives 
are  not  expected  to  result  in  considerable  contributions  to  the  Plan  Area  cumulative  effects. 

BR-2:  Siting,  construction,  decommissioning,  and  operational  activities  would  result 
in  adverse  effects  to  jurisdictional  waters  and  wetlands.  The  impacts  of  the  past, 
present,  and  other  reasonably  foreseeable  actions  proposed  within  the  Plan  Area  would 
result  in  cumulative  effects.  The  incremental  contribution  of  the  DRECP  action  alternatives 
would  be  reduced  with  designation  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  as  well  as  implementation  of 
the  CMAs  to  avoid,  minimize,  and  compensate  for  adverse  impacts  to  jurisdictional  waters 
and  wetlands.  The  proposed  action  alternatives  are  not  expected  to  result  in  considerable 
contributions  to  the  Plan  Area  cumulative  effects. 

BR-3:  Siting,  construction,  decommissioning,  and  operational  activities  would  result 
in  degradation  of  vegetation.  The  impacts  of  the  past,  present,  and  other  reasonably  fore- 
seeable actions  proposed  within  the  Plan  Area  would  result  in  cumulative  effects.  Mitiga- 
tion would  be  required  for  the  cumulative  projects  as  lead  agencies  would  require  devel- 
opers to  reduce  dust,  exposure  to  fire,  and  reduce  invasive  plants.  For  example,  the  BLM 
has  specific  regulations  required  for  any  developer  to  reduce  the  introduction  of  invasive 
plant  species. 
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3 ) The  incremental  contribution  of  the  DRECP  action  alternatives  would  be  reduced  with  des- 

ignation of  Reserve  Design  Lands  as  well  as  implementation  of  the  CMAs  to  avoid,  mini- 
mize, and  compensate  for  adverse  impacts  to  jurisdictional  waters  and  wetlands.  CMAs 
include  a coordinated  Monitoring  and  Adaptive  Management  Program,  as  part  of  the  over- 
all DRECP  conservation  strategies  to  avoid  and  minimize  the  adverse  impacts  from  the 
creation  of  dust,  use  of  dust  suppressants,  exposure  to  fire,  implementation  of  fire  manage- 
ment techniques,  and  the  introduction  of  invasive  plants.  The  proposed  action  alternatives 
are  not  expected  to  result  in  considerable  contributions  to  the  Plan  Area  cumulative  effects. 
Therefore,  this  impact  would  be  less  than  cumulatively  significant. 

BR-4:  Siting,  construction,  decommissioning,  and  operational  activities  would  result  in  loss 
of  listed  and  sensitive  plants;  disturbance,  injury,  and  mortality  of  listed  and  sensitive 
wildlife;  and  habitat  for  listed  and  sensitive  plants  and  wildlife.  The  impacts  of  the  past, 
present,  and  other  reasonably  foreseeable  actions  proposed  within  the  Plan  Area, 
combined  with  the  impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  under 
the  No  Action  Alternative  and  Alternative  2,  would  result  in  cumulatively  significant 
impacts.  Implementation  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  and  CMAs  under  Alternative  2 would 
reduce  or  offset  effects;  however,  impacts  to  desert  tortoise  and  Mohave  ground  squirrel 
would  remain  significant,  resulting  in  a significant  cumulative  contribution  to  Plan  Area 
^ effects  for  these  species. 

The  incremental  contribution  of  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  Alternatives  1,  3,  and  4 
would  be  reduced  to  less  than  cumulatively  considerable  with  designation  of  Reserve 
Design  Lands  as  well  as  implementation  of  the  CMAs  as  part  of  the  overall  DRECP  conserva- 
tion strategies  that  would  result  in  avoidance,  minimization,  and  compensation  of  adverse 
impacts  to  Covered  and  Non-Covered  Species.  These  alternatives  are  not  expected  to  result 
in  significant  contributions  to  the  Plan  Area  cumulative  effects.  Therefore,  this  impact 
would  be  less  than  cumulatively  significant. 

BR-5:  Siting,  construction,  decommissioning,  and  operational  activities  could  result 
in  loss  of  nesting  birds.  The  impacts  of  the  past,  present,  and  other  reasonably  foresee- 
able actions  proposed  within  the  Plan  Area  would  contribute  to  cumulative  impacts  to 
nesting  and  migratory  birds  [see  summary  discussion  above).  It  is  anticipated  that  all  rea- 
sonably foreseeable  actions  would  be  subject  to  further  review  and  evaluation  in  compli- 
ance with  federal,  state,  and  local  regulations,  and  that  additional  mitigation  measures 
would  be  imposed  on  these  projects  as  a result  of  the  approval  process.  These  measures, 
along  with  the  resource  conservation  and  protection  plans,  would  reduce,  but  not  elimi- 
nate, cumulative  effects  to  nesting  and  migratory  birds. 

-X  The  incremental  contribution  of  the  DRECP  action  alternatives  would  be  reduced  to  less 

^ ' than  cumulatively  significant  with  designation  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  as  well  as 
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implementation  of  the  CM  As  as  part  of  the  overall  DRECP  conservation  strategies  that 
would  result  in  avoidance,  setbacks,  minimization,  and  compensation  of  nesting  and 
migratory  birds.  These  alternatives  are  not  expected  to  result  in  considerable 
contributions  to  the  Plan  Area  cumulative  effects.  Therefore,  this  impact  would  be  less 
than  cumulatively  significant. 

BR-6:  Siting,  construction,  decommissioning,  and  operational  activities  would 
adversely  affect  habitat  linkages  and  wildlife  movement  corridors,  the  movement 
of  fish,  and  native  wildlife  nursery  sites.  The  impacts  of  the  past,  present,  and  other 
reasonably  foreseeable  actions  proposed  within  the  Plan  Area,  combined  with  the 
impacts  of  the  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  under  the  No  Action 
Alternative  and  Alternative  2,  would  result  in  cumulatively  significant  impacts. 
Implementation  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  and  CMAs  under  Alternative  2 and  Alternative  4 
would  reduce  or  offset  effects;  however,  impacts  to  habitat  linkages  and  wildlife 
movement  corridors  would  remain  significant,  resulting  in  a considerable  contribution  to 
Plan  Area  effects  for  these  species. 

The  incremental  contribution  of  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  Alternatives  1 and  3 would 
be  reduced  to  less  than  cumulatively  considerable  with  designation  of  Reserve  Design 
Lands  as  well  as  implementation  of  the  CMAs  as  part  of  the  overall  DRECP  conservation 
strategies  that  would  result  in  avoidance,  minimization,  and  compensation  of  adverse 
impacts  to  habitat  linkages  and  wildlife  movement  corridors.  These  alternatives  are  not 
expected  to  result  in  considerable  contributions  to  the  Plan  Area  cumulative  effects. 

BR-7:  Siting,  construction,  decommissioning,  and  operational  activities  would  result 
in  habitat  fragmentation  and  isolation  of  populations  of  listed  and  sensitive  plants 
and  wildlife.  The  impacts  of  the  past,  present,  and  other  reasonably  foreseeable  actions 
proposed  within  the  Plan  Area  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  would  result  in  cumula- 
tively considerable  effects. 

The  incremental  contribution  of  the  DRECP  action  alternatives  would  be  reduced  with  des- 
ignation of  Reserve  Design  Lands  as  well  as  implementation  of  the  CMAs  to  avoid,  mini- 
mize, and  compensate  for  adverse  impacts  to  habitat  fragmentation  and  isolation.  The  pro- 
posed action  alternatives  are  not  expected  to  result  in  considerable  contributions  to  the 
Plan  Area  cumulative  effects. 

BR-8:  Construction  of  generation  facilities  or  transmission  lines  would  result  in 
increased  predation  of  listed  and  sensitive  wildlife  species.  The  impacts  of  the  past, 
present,  and  other  reasonably  foreseeable  actions  proposed  within  the  Plan  Area  would 
result  in  cumulative  effects  to  Covered  and  Non-Covered  Species  from  predation.  Individual 
cumulative  projects  would  be  required  to  mitigate  their  cumulative  and  indirect  impacts 
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from  predation  by  contributing  to  implementation  of  the  USFWS  Regional  Raven  Manage- 
ment Program.  The  fees  contributed  by  the  project  owner  would  fund  implementation  of 
raven  removal  actions  and  education  and  outreach  efforts  reducing  effects  of  individual 
projects;  however,  cumulative  effects  would  not  be  eliminated  with  these  measures. 

The  incremental  contribution  of  the  DRECP  action  alternatives  would  be  reduced  with  des- 
ignation of  Reserve  Design  Lands  as  well  as  implementation  of  the  CMAs  to  avoid,  mini- 
mize, and  compensate  for  adverse  impacts  to  Covered  and  Non-Covered  Species  from 
predation.  The  proposed  action  alternatives  are  expected  to  result  in  a less  than  consider- 
able contributions  to  the  Plan  Area  cumulative  effects. 

BR-9:  Operational  activities  would  result  in  avian  and  bat  injury  and  mortality  from 
collisions,  thermal  flux  or  electrocution  at  generation  and  transmission  facilities.  The 

impacts  of  the  past,  present,  and  other  reasonably  foreseeable  actions  proposed  within  the 
Plan  Area  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  would  result  in  cumulatively  considerable 
effects.  The  majority  of  projects  located  within  the  Plan  Area  would  require  mitigation, 
minimization,  and  avoidance  measures  to  reduce  impacts  to  avian  species  and  bats.  These 
measures,  along  with  resource  protection  area  acquisitions,  would  reduce  cumulative 
effects  to  avian  species  and  bats;  however,  cumulative  effects  would  not  be  eliminated  with 
these  measures. 

Operational  impacts  would  result  in  take  of  Covered  Species.  Reserve  design 
components  and  implementation  of  CMAs  to  avoid  and  minimize  impacts  inside  and 
outside  the  DFAs  and  CMAs  would  offset  some  adverse  impacts  to  Covered  Species  from 
collision.  Resource-specific  CMAs  would  also  be  required  for  Covered  Activities 
impacting  specific  resources.  Measures  would  also  include  habitat  compensation  and 
habitat  restoration  measures.  The  incremental  contribution  of  the  DRECP  action 
alternatives  would  be  reduced  or  offset  with  these  measures.  The  proposed  action 
alternatives  are  expected  to  result  in  a less  than  considerable  contribution  to  the  Plan 
Area  cumulative  effects  to  Covered  Species  from  collision. 

Critical  Habitat  Impacts 

Critical  habitat  for  Covered  and  Non-Covered  Species  within  the  Plan  Area  is  located  pre- 
dominantly within  BLM  designations  or  other  conservation  areas.  Impacts  to  critical  habitat, 
particularly  for  the  desert  tortoise,  may  occur.  The  impacts  of  the  past,  present,  and  other 
reasonably  foreseeable  actions  proposed  within  the  Plan  Area  could  result  in  cumulatively 
considerable  effects  to  critical  habitat.  The  majority  of  projects  located  within  the  Plan  Area 
would  require  mitigation,  minimization,  and  avoidance  measures  to  reduce  impacts  to  criti- 
cal habitat.  These  measures,  along  with  acquisitions,  would  reduce  cumulative  effects  to 
critical  habitat;  however,  cumulative  effects  would  not  be  eliminated  altogether. 
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Overall,  for  the  majority  of  species,  DRECP  action  alternatives  would  impact  less  than  1%  of 
critical  habitat  for  Covered  and  Non-Covered  Species.  The  incremental  contribution  of  the 
DRECP  action  alternatives  would  be  reduced  with  designation  of  Reserve  Design  Lands  as 
well  as  implementation  of  the  critical  habitat  CMAs  to  avoid  and  minimize  adverse  impacts. 
The  proposed  action  alternatives  are  expected  to  result  in  a less  than  considerable  contrib- 
ution to  the  Plan  Area  cumulative  effects  on  critical  habitat. 

IV.25.3.8  Cultural  Resources 

This  section  evaluates  the  potential  for  DRECP,  and  other  development  projects  within  the 
vicinity  of  DRECP,  to  have  cumulative  impacts  on  cultural  resources.  For  a listing  of  cumu- 
lative projects  within  the  Plan  Area,  including  locations,  acreage,  and  status,  see  Tables 
IV.25-1  through  lV.25-4. 

For  the  cultural  resources  cumulative  analysis,  the  geographic  area  is  considered  the  entire 
Plan  Area  that  spans  the  California  deserts  and  adjacent  areas  from  Imperial  County  and 
eastern  San  Diego  County  in  the  south  to  Inyo  County  and  eastern  Kern  County  in  the  north 
[see  Figure  1. 0-1,  Plan  Area).  The  Plan  Area  is  bordered  by  Baja  California,  Mexico,  to  the 
south;  Arizona  and  Nevada  to  the  east;  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Tehachapi  mountain  ranges 
to  the  north  and  northwest;  and  the  Peninsular  and  Transverse  mountain  ranges  to  the 
west.  The  Plan  Area  covers  approximately  22,587,000  acres  (35,000  square  miles).  The 
analysis  of  cumulative  impacts  from  the  DRECP  also  addresses  transmission  Outside  the 
Plan  Area.  Approximately  780  miles  of  transmission  lines  covering  over  30,000  acres  would 
need  to  be  constructed  to  support  renewable  energy  development  within  the  Plan  Area. 
Future  transmission  corridors  would  pass  through  portions  of  the  following  counties: 
Alameda,  Fresno,  Kern,  Kings,  Los  Angeles,  Merced,  Riverside,  San  Bernardino,  San  Diego, 
San  Joaquin,  and  Stanislaus.  The  construction,  operation  and  maintenance,  and  decommis- 
sioning of  these  transmission  lines  could  result  in  additional  impacts  to  cultural  resources. 

Estimated  numbers  of  cultural  resource  sites  within  various  portions  of  the  Plan  Area  were 
calculated  by  overlaying  the  BLM  Cultural  Resources  Geodatabase  (CRG)  for  the  Plan  Area 
with  the  areas  where  renewable  energy  could  potentially  be  developed  for  the  No  Action 
Alternative,  Development  Focus  Areas,  and  Conservation  Planning  Areas  for  each  alterna- 
tive. The  CRG,  compiled  through  March  2013  by  BLM,  contains  cultural  resource  locations 
and  survey  information.  This  data  was  gathered  from  several  sources  including:  (1)  BLM 
field  office  geodatabases  within  the  Plan  Area;  (2)  BLM  GIS  2004  Legacy  data;  (3)  South 
Coastal  Information  Center  Mapping  for  Eastern  San  Diego  County;  (4)  the  West  Mojave 
Plan  Court  Remedy  records  review  mapping;  (5)  mapping  associated  with  renewable 
energy  projects;  and  (6)  State  Historic  Resource  Information  Mapping  Project.  While  cur- 
rent up  to  March  2013,  it  is  important  to  mention  that  this  data  has  varying  degrees  of  com- 
pleteness, with  information  on  some  cultural  resources  being  more  detailed  than  others.  In 
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addition,  California  Register  of  Historic  Resources  eligibility  was  not  considered  as  a site 
attribute  for  the  CRG.  These  models  suggest  an  estimated  11,689  cultural  resource  sites 
could  be  directly  impacted  by  renewable  energy  development  in  the  No  Action  Alternative 
(Appendix  R2,  Table  R2.8-1);  12,543  sites  within  the  Preferred  Alternative  (Appendix  R2, 
Table  R2.8-6);  18,928  sites  in  Alternative  1 (Appendix  R2,  Table  R2.8-14);  19,925  sites  in 
Alternative  2 (Appendix  R2,  Table  R2.8-21);  13,265  sites  in  Alternative  3 (Appendix  R2, 
Table  R2.8-28];  and  15,787  sites  in  Alternative  4 (Appendix  R2,  Table  R2.8-35).  It  is  impor- 
tant to  keep  in  mind  that  these  figures  are  rough  estimates  and  that  large  portions  of  the 
Southern  California  Desert  remain  unsurveyed  and  may  contain  cultural  resources.  The 
identification,  evaluation,  and  treatment  of  cultural  resources  pursuant  to  Section  106  of 
the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  and  its  implementing  regulations  at  36  CFR 
800would  need  to  occur  on  a project-specific  level  to  ensure  that  any,  as-yet  unidentified 
cultural  resources  are  taken  into  account. 

Impact  CR-1:  Plan  components  could  affect  historic  and  built-environment  resources. 

Impacts  to  historic  and  built-environment  resources  from  all  phases  of  renewable  energy 
development  are  described  in  Chapter  1V.8,  Section  IV.8.2,  Typical  Impacts  Common  to  All 
Alternatives.  Ground  disturbance  activities  associated  with  the  construction  of  past, 
present,  and  reasonably  foreseeable  projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1  through  lV.25-4  have 
the  potential  to  have  adverse  cumulative  affects  to  thousands  of  buried  and  aboveground 
historic  resources  in  addition  to  built-environment  resources.  The  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  multiple  renewable  energy  projects  could  result  in  cumulative,  long-term  impacts 
to  the  visual  integrity  of  historic  trails,  landscapes,  and  buildings.  Continuous  noise  and 
vibrations  from  wind  turbines  could  result  in  long-term  impacts  to  the  structural  integrity 
of  buildings  and  would  degrade  the  sensory  setting  of  historic  resources. 

Four  recent  renewable  energy  projects  in  the  Plan  Area — Desert  Sunlight  Solar  Farm, 
Genesis  Solar  Energy  Project,  Palen  Solar  Power  Project,  and  Blythe  Solar  Power  Project — 
provide  examples  of  the  types  of  resources  present  and  the  cumulative  impacts  anticipated 
for  these  projects.  For  these  projects,  a total  of  29,574  acres  were  subject  to  pedestrian  sur- 
veys resulting  in  the  identification  of  554  cultural  resources  (BLM  2012].  Examples  of  his- 
toric and  built-environment  resources  identified  include  debris  scatters,  remains  of 
military  camps  associated  with  the  Desert  Training  Center/California  Arizona  Maneuver 
Area,  water  conveyance  systems  (e.g.,  Colorado  River  Aqueduct),  roads,  transmission  lines, 
rock  cairns  and  alignments,  and  mine  claim  markers,  mining  districts  and  townsites  (e.g.. 
Eagle  Mountain  Mine  and  Townsite).  A large  California  Register  of  Historical  Resources 
(CRHR)-eligible  historic  district,  known  as  the  Desert  Training  Center  Cultural  Landscape, 
has  also  been  identified  (Bagwell  and  Kline  2010,  Braun  and  Gates  2013,  Braun  et  al.  2013). 
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Cumulative  impacts  to  historic  and  built-environment  resources  from  these  projects 
include  cumulative  effects  to  the  Desert  Training  Center/California  Arizona  Maneuver  Area 
Cultural  Landscape  from  the  physical  damage  to  contributors  to  these  resources,  such  as 
remains  of  military  camps.  Cumulative  impacts  from  renewable  energy  projects  similar  to 
those  described  for  the  solar  power  projects  would  occur  to  historic  and  built-environment 
resources  located  in  other  portions  of  the  Plan  Area. 

Other  large  projects  that  would  result  in  cumulative  effects  to  historic  and  built-environ- 
ment resources  in  addition  to  renewable  energy  facilities  include  transmission  lines,  mine 
expansions,  pipelines,  high-speed  rail  construction,  a fiber  optic  network,  etc.  (Table 
lV.25-4).  Projects  such  as  the  Calnev  Pipeline  Expansion  Project,  which  would  result  in 
2,481  acres  of  ground  disturbance  or  the  Desert  Xpress  Enterprises  High-Speed  Rail,  which 
would  result  in  972  acres  of  ground  disturbance,  could  result  in  the  degradation  of  numer- 
ous historic  resources,  particularly  archaeological  sites. 

Impact  CR-2:  Plan  components  could  affect  prehistoric  resources. 

Impacts  to  prehistoric  resources  from  all  phases  of  renewable  energy  development  are 
described  in  Section  IV.8.2,  Typical  Impacts  Common  to  All  Alternatives.  Ground  distur- 
bance activities  associated  with  the  construction  of  past,  present,  and  reasonably  foresee- 
able projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1  through  lV.25-4  have  the  potential  to  have  adverse 
cumulative  effects  on  thousands  of  buried  and  aboveground  prehistoric  resources.  The 
operation  and  maintenance  of  multiple  renewable  energy  projects  could  result  in  cumula- 
tive, long-term  impacts  to  the  visual  integrity  of  prehistoric  trails,  traditional  cultural  land- 
scapes, and  sacred  sites.  Continuous  vibrations  from  wind  turbines  could  damage  or 
degrade  rock  art  sites,  and  the  constant  noise  generated  from  wind  turbines  could  degrade 
the  sensory  setting  of  prehistoric  resources.  As  discussed  previously,  information  on  cul- 
tural resources  recorded  for  the  Desert  Sunlight  Solar  Farm,  Genesis  Solar  Energy  Project, 
Palen  Solar  Power  Project,  and  Blythe  Solar  Power  Projects  provide  an  indication  of  the 
types  of  prehistoric  resources  present  in  a portion  of  the  Plan  Area  (BLM  2012). 

Examples  of  prehistoric  resources  identified  include  lithic  scatters,  ceramic  scatters  [e.g., 
pot  drops),  cairns,  geoglyphs,  petroglyphs,  temporary  camps,  trails,  rock  rings  or  cleared 
areas,  thermal  cobble  features,  quarry  sites,  and  traditional  cultural  properties  (e.g..  North 
Chuckwalla  Mountains  Prehistoric  Quarry  District).  A large  CRHR-eligible  historic  district, 
known  as  the  Prehistoric  Trails  Network  Cultural  Landscape  (PTNCL),  has  also  been  identi- 
fied (Bagwell  and  Kline  2010,  Braun  and  Gates  2013,  Braun  et  al.  2013).  Cumulative 
impacts  to  prehistoric  resources  from  these  projects  include  significant  cumulatively 
considerable  impacts  to  the  PTNCL  regional  prehistoric  trails  and  the  resources  and 
destinations  that  they  connected. 
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Cumulative  impacts  similar  to  those  described  for  the  solar  power  projects  would  occur  to 
prehistoric  resources  located  in  other  portions  of  the  Plan  Area  from  renewable  energy 
projects.  Examples  of  other  large  projects  that  would  result  in  cumulative  effects  to  prehis- 
toric resources  in  addition  to  renewable  energy  facilities  are  described  under  Impact  CR-1. 

Impact  CR-3:  Plan  components  could  disturb  human  remains  or  cultural  items, 
including  funerary  objects,  sacred  objects,  and  objects  of  cultural  patrimony. 

Impacts  to  human  remains  or  associated  cultural  resources  from  all  phases  of  renewable 
energy  development  are  described  in  Section  IV.8.2,  Typical  Impacts  Common  to  All  Alter- 
natives. Disturbance  of  human  remains  or  associated  cultural  items,  including  funerary 
objects,  sacred  objects,  and  objects  of  cultural  patrimony  could  result  from  construction- 
related  ground  disturbance  activities  Ground  disturbing  activities  such  as  grading,  vegeta- 
tion clearing,  and  foundation  excavations  could  lead  to  the  unintentional  discovery  of 
burials  and  associated  cultural  items,  which  are  typically  unmarked.  In  addition,  cultural 
resource  surveys  and  consultation  with  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Office  [SHPO]  and 
any  affected  parties  conducted  prior  to  implementation  of  these  projects  could  identify 
human  remains  visible  on  the  ground  surface  and  these  areas  would  be  avoided  through 
the  use  of  a buffer  or  fencing.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  graves  are  often  unmarked 
and  the  unintentional  discovery  of  human  remains  or  associated  cultural  resources  during 
all  phases  of  development  of  renewable  energy  projects  and  other  large  projects  listed  in 
Tables  IV.25-1  through  IV.25-4,  could  result  in  adverse  cumulative  effects  to  these 
resources.  For  known  human  remains  and  associated  cultural  resources,  such  as 
cemeteries  or  individual  marked  gravesites,  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  multiple 
renewable  energy  projects  could  result  in  cumulative,  long-term  impacts  to  the  visual  and 
sensory  setting  of  these  resources.  For  unknown  human  remains  and  associated  cultural 
resources,  ground-disturbing  activities  and  continuous  vibrations  from  operation  and 
maintenance  of  existing  projects  could  disturb  these  resources. 

Impact  CR-4:  Plan  components  could  impact  cultural  landscapes. 

Impacts  to  cultural  landscapes  are  described  in  Section  IV.8.2,  Typical  Impacts  Common 
to  All  Alternatives.  Ground  disturbance  activities  associated  with  the  construction  of 
past,  present,  and  reasonably  foreseeable  projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1  through 
IV.25-4  have  the  potential  to  damage  or  alter  cultural  landscapes.  Ground  disturbance 
and  site  characterization  activities  could  cause  damage  to  cultural  or  natural  features  of 
a cultural  landscape.  Construction  vehicles  and  increased  dust  generated  during  ground 
disturbances  could  temporarily  impact  the  visual  setting  of  the  cultural  landscapes. 
Long-term  impacts  on  the  visual  setting  of  cultural  landscapes  could  occur  from  the 
permanent  presence  of  project  structures.  Soil  erosion  from  water  used  to  clean  roads 
and  facilities  during  operations  and  maintenance  activities  could  impact  the  visual 
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setting  of  cultural  landscapes.  The  long-term  presence  of  renewable  energy  structures 
change  the  visual  setting  and  can  affect  the  value  of  cultural  landscapes.  In  addition, 
many  of  the  projects  in  Tables  IV.25-1  through  IV. 25-4  are  within  proximity  of  the 
DRECP  DFAs  and  so  would  be  more  likely  to  combine  with  the  development  permitted 
under  the  DRECP  to  result  in  cumulative  effects  to  these  landscapes. 

CEQA  Significance  Determination 

CR-1:  Plan  components  could  affect  historic  period  built-environment  resources. 

Potentially  thousands  of  historic  and  built-environment  resources  could  be  disturbed 
by  implementation  of  the  Plan  and  from  the  projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1  though 
IV.25-4.  Implementation  of  Mitigation  Measure  CR-la  would  reduce  the  majority  of 
these  impacts  to  less  than  cumulatively  significant.  However,  impacts  to  the  visual  and 
sensory  setting  of  historic  trails,  buildings,  and  other  historic  resources  whose 
significance  depends  in  large  part  upon  setting  and  feeling,  could  occur  from  the 
permanent  presence  of  multiple  renewable  energy  facilities  permitted  under  the 
DRECP.  These  effects  would  be  cumulatively  significant.  Due  to  the  size  of  the 
contribution  of  the  projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP  and  because  there  is  no 
mitigation  available  to  reduce  the  impacts  to  visual  and  sensory  settings,  the 
contribution  of  the  DRECP  would  be  cumulatively  considerable  for  all  alternatives. 

CR-2:  Plan  components  could  affect  prehistoric  and  historic  period  archaeological 
resources.  Potentially  thousands  of  prehistoric  resources  could  be  disturbed  by  imple- 
mentation of  the  Plan  and  from  the  projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1  though  IV.25-4. 
Depending  on  the  resource,  implementation  of  Mitigation  Measure  CR-2a  could  reduce 
impacts  to  a less  than  significant  level.  However,  the  majority  of  the  cumulative  impacts  to 
prehistoric  resources  from  past,  present,  and  reasonably  foreseeable  future  projects  would 
be  significant  and  unavoidable.  Impacts  to  the  visual  and  sensory  setting  of  traditional  cul- 
tural landscapes,  sacred  sites,  and  other  prehistoric  resources  whose  significance  depend 
in  large  part  upon  setting  and  feeling,  could  occur  from  the  permanent  presence  of  multiple 
renewable  energy  facilities  and  other  large  projects.  Due  to  the  size  of  the  contribution  of 
the  projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP  and  because  there  is  no  mitigation  available  to 
reduce  the  impacts  to  visual  and  sensory  settings,  the  contribution  of  the  DRECP  would  be 
cumulatively  considerable  for  all  alternatives. 

CR-3:  Plan  components  could  disturb  human  remains  or  associated  cultural 
resources.  Disturbance  of  human  remains  or  associated  cultural  items,  including  funerary 
objects,  sacred  objects,  and  objects  of  cultural  patrimony  could  result  from  construction- 
related  ground  disturbance  activities  Ground  disturbing  activities  such  as  grading,  vegeta- 
tion clearing,  and  foundation  excavations  could  lead  to  the  unintentional  discovery  of 
burials  and  associated  cultural  items,  which  are  typically  unmarked.  Cultural  resource  sur- 
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veys  and  consultation  with  the  SHPO  and  any  affected  parties  conducted  prior  to  imple- 
mentation of  these  projects  could  identify  human  remains  visible  on  the  ground  surface. 
Implementation  of  Mitigation  Measure  CR-3a  would  help  protect  human  remains  and 
associated  cultural  resources  from  ground-disturbance.  However,  the  potential  inadvertent 
disturbance  of  unmarked  human  remains  and  associated  cultural  resources  from  all  phases 
of  renewable  energy  development  of  the  DRECP  in  combination  with  the  future  projects 
listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1  through  lV.25-4  would  be  cumulatively  significant  and  unavoidable. 
Impacts  to  the  visual  integrity  and  sensory  setting  of  cemeteries  and  other  marked 
gravesites  from  the  permanent  presence  of  multiple  renewable  energy  facilities  and  other 
large  industrial  facilities  would  be  cumulatively  significant  and  unavoidable.  Due  to  the  size 
of  the  contribution  of  the  projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP  and  because  there  is  no  miti- 
gation available  to  reduce  the  impacts  to  visual  and  sensory  settings,  the  contribution  of 
the  DRECP  would  be  cumulatively  considerable  for  all  alternatives. 

CR-4:  Plan  components  could  impact  cultural  landscapes.  Disturbance  or  alteration  to 
cultural  landscapes  could  result  from  all  phases  of  renewable  energy  development  under 
the  DRECP  and  the  cumulative  projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1  through  lV.25-4.  Because  of 
the  proximity  of  many  of  the  projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1  though  lV.25-4  with  the 
DRECP  DFAs,  the  impacts  to  cultural  landscapes  could  combine  to  result  in  a significant 
cumulative  impact.  Mitigation  Measure  CR-4a  (see  Section  IV.8.3.2.1.1)  would  reduce  the 
contribution  of  the  DRECP  but  due  to  the  number  and  size  of  development  anticipated,  the 
contribution  would  remain  cumulatively  considerable  for  all  alternatives. 

IV.25.3.9  Native  American  Interests 

The  geographic  area  considered  in  this  cumulative  analysis  is  the  same  as  that  analyzed  in 
Section  IV.25.3.8,  and  includes  the  entire  Plan  Area,  approximately  22,  587,  000  acres 
[35,000  square  miles]  in  addition  to  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area.  The  site  recon- 
naissance and  planning,  construction,  operations,  maintenance,  and  decommissioning  of 
these  transmission  lines  will  result  in  impacts  to  resources  important  to  tribes. 

Tribal  interests  include  two  broad  areas,  as  described  in  detail  in  Chapter  111.9,  Section 
111.9.4,  Physical  World  Resources  and  Process-Related  Concerns.  The  categories  are  con- 
sistent with  the  Native  American  Element  (NAE]  of  the  1980  CDCA  Plan,  the  goal  of  which 
was  to  address  Native  American  values  associated  with  “traditional  heritage  and  religious 
concerns"  and  the  "long-range  goals  and  planning  efforts  of  reservation  governments"  in  or 
adjacent  to  the  CDCA  (BLM  1980a,  Native  American  Element). 

Maps  representing  NAEs  show  “concentrated,  sensitive  areas  of  traditional  Native  Ameri- 
can secular  and  religious  uses"  and  their  location  within  and  in  relation  to  traditional  tribal 
territories  and  Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern  (ACEC)  (BLM  1980a,  Native  Ameri- 
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can  Element).  Figures  IV.9-1  through  lV.9-6  are  based  on  these  original  maps,  with  the 
DRECP  boundaries  overlaid  on  top  of  the  boundary  of  the  CDCA.  These  maps  also  show 
DRECP-specific  elements  including  ecoregion  subareas,  Development  Focus  Areas,  and 
existing  and  proposed  conservation  lands.  Tables  R2.9-1  through  R2.9-41  list  acres  of  NAEs 
by  ecoregion  subarea  per  alternative  and  number  of  acres  impacted  by  technology  type 
(solar,  wind,  geothermal,  transmission).  These  tables  also  identify  acres  of  NAE  in  Conser- 
vation Lands,  Available  Development  Areas,  and  BLM  Land  Use  Plan  Amendments. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  CDCA-designated  NAE  areas,  while  important,  are  not  an 
exhaustive  list  of  places  or  areas  important  to  Native  Americans.  It  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
duct research,  consultation,  and  meaningful  engagement  with  affected  Native  American 
communities  on  a project-specific  level  to  identify  additional  areas. 

Impact  TL-1:  Plan  components  could  affect  resources  of  cultural  and  spiritual  impor- 
tance to  tribes. 

Impacts  to  resources  of  cultural  and  spiritual  importance  to  tribes  from  all  phases  of 
renewable  energy  development  are  described  in  Chapter  IV.9,  Section  IV.9.2,  Typical 
Impacts  Common  to  All  Alternatives.  All  phases  of  renewable  energy  development  associ- 
ated with  past,  present,  and  reasonably  foreseeable  projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1 
through  IV.25-4  have  the  potential  to  have  adverse  cumulative  impacts  to  resources  of  cul- 
tural and  spiritual  importance  to  tribes.  The  No  Action  Alternative,  all  of  the  action  alterna- 
tives, and  transmission  in  the  Outside  the  Plan  Area  would  result  in  an  adverse  cumulative 
impact  on  cultural  and  spiritual  resources  of  tribal  concern. 

Site  characterization  activities,  including  those  related  to  Outside  the  Plan  Area  transmis- 
sion, are  unlikely  to  result  in  damage  of  physical  world  resources  of  tribal  concern.  How- 
ever, these  activities  could  include  geotechnical  borings,  installation  of  temporary 
meteorological  stations,  access  roads,  and  staging  areas,  which  do  have  the  potential  to 
impact  physical  world  resources  of  tribal  concern.  Process-related  issues  are  more  likely  to 
occur  during  site  characterization  activities.  These  issues  include  but  are  not  limited  to 
consultation,  ethnography,  document  review,  confidentiality,  monitoring,  repatriation, 
access,  and  environmental  justice.  These  process-related  concerns,  which  are  already  diffi- 
cult for  renewable  energy  developers  and  agencies  to  avoid,  would  be  compounded  by  the 
addition  of  the  DRECP  and  associated  renewable  energy  development  resulting  in  a cumu- 
lative impact  on  process-related  concerns. 

For  example,  the  ancestral  lands  of  several  California  Desert  tribes  are  included  in  much  of 
the  Plan  Area.  The  addition  of  DRECP-related  renewable  energy  projects  to  those  cumula- 
tive projects  identified  in  Tables  IV.25-1  through  IV.25-4  would  result  in  the  need  for  these 
tribes  to  conduct  additional  document  review,  attend  additional  consultation  meetings,  and 
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attempt  to  protect  their  culturally  and  spiritually  important  resources,  straining  their 
already  limited  resources. 

Site  construction  activities,  including  those  related  to  Outside  the  Plan  Area  transmission, 
have  the  greatest  potential  to  cumulatively  impact  physical  world  resources  of  tribal  con- 
cern because  of  the  increased  ground  disturbance  during  this  phase.  With  the  addition  of 
the  DRECP  and  associated  renewable  energy  development  there  would  be  a cumulative 
impact  on  physical  world  resources  important  to  tribes,  through  the  damage,  disturbance, 
or  alteration  of  these  resources.  In  addition,  there  would  be  a cumulative  impact  on  the 
setting  of  culturally  and  spiritually  important  tribal  resources  from  the  visual  impact 
created  from  utility-scale  renewable  energy  facilities  (e.g.,  wind  turbines,  solar  power 
towers,  solar  troughs)  for  those  resources  for  which  the  setting  is  an  integral  component  of 
the  resource's  significance.  For  example,  during  the  Palen  Solar  Electric  Generating  System 
siting  review  by  the  CEC,  an  extensive  ethnographic  landscape  was  identified  and  found  to 
have  a significant  and  unavoidable  impact  from  the  proposed  installation  of  two  750-foot 
tall  solar  power  towers.  The  installation  of  similar  types  of  renewable  energy  development 
could  cumulatively  impact  similar  cultural  and  ethnographic  landscapes.  Site  decommis- 
sioning, reclamation,  and  abandonment  would  have  the  least  amount  of  cumulative 
impacts,  if  ground  disturbance  is  confined  to  the  original  disturbance  during  construction. 
Fewer  cumulative  impacts  to  culturally  and  spiritually  important  resources  are  likely  dur- 
ing the  operations  and  maintenance  of  renewable  energy  facilities.  However,  as  with  all 
phases  of  renewable  energy  development,  there  is  a potential  to  cumulatively  impact  pro- 
cess-related  concerns  if  consultation  and  communication  between  project  developers, 
agencies  and  stakeholders  is  inadequate. 

Impact  TL-2:  Costs  associated  with  the  participation  in  environmental  documents  required 
by  the  Plan  would  be  disproportionately  home  by  tribal  governments  and  organizations. 

Impacts  of  the  projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP  associated  with  tribal  process  concerns 
include  those  that  place  disproportionate  stress  upon  services  offered  by  tribal  govern- 
ments and  organizations  to  their  members.  In  particular,  this  includes  stress  on  those  indi- 
viduals and  departments  that  participate  in  the  CEQA  and  NEPA  process.  These  impacts 
would  be  similar  for  the  renewable  energy  projects  under  environmental  review  or  first-in- 
line, listed  in  Tables  lV.25-2  and  lV.25-3,  because  they  are  also  undergoing  or  will  undergo 
CEQA  and  NEPA  review.  Some  of  the  projects  identified  in  Table  lV.25-4  are  also 
undergoing  or  will  undergo  CEQA  and  NEPA  review  and  would  similarly  combine  with  the 
DRECP  to  result  in  cumulative  effects  disproportionately  borne  by  tribal  governments  and 
organizations.  Mitigation  Measure  TL-2a  (see  Section  IV.9.3.2.1.1)  would  provide  support 
to  tribal  governments  to  help  reduce  these  costs. 
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CEQA  Significance  Determination 

TL-1:  Plan  components  could  affect  resources  of  cultural  and  spiritual  importance  to 
tribes.  There  are  currently  an  unknown  number  of  physical  world  resources  located 
throughout  the  Plan  Area  that  could  be  disturbed  by  implementation  of  the  Plan  and  from 
the  cumulative  projects  listed  in  Table  lV.25-1  through  lV.25-4,  which  would  combine  to 
result  in  cumulative  significant  impacts  to  physical  world  resources  of  cultural  and 
spiritual  importance  to  tribes.  In  addition,  tribal  concerns  related  to  process  are  likely  from 
renewable  energy  projects  developed  as  part  of  the  DRECP,  and  in  combination  with  the 
cumulative  projects  in  Tables  lV.24-1  through  lV.25-4,  would  result  in  cumulative  sig- 
nificant impacts  to  resources  of  cultural  and  spiritual  importance  to  tribes.  Mitigation  Mea- 
sure [TL-la],  identified  in  Section  IV.9.3.1.1}  may  reduce  some  of  the  cumulative  impacts  to 
cultural  and  spiritual  resources  important  to  tribes,  but  not  to  a level  that  would  be  less 
than  significant.  Thus  the  cumulative  impacts  from  implementation  of  the  DRECP  through 
any  action  alternative  or  the  No  Action  Alternative  would  be  significant  and  unavoidable. 

TL-2:  Costs  associated  with  the  participation  in  environmental  documents  required 
by  the  Plan  would  be  disproportionately  borne  by  tribal  governments  and 
organizations.  Impacts  of  the  projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP  in  combination  with 
the  cumulative  projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-2  and  lV.25-3  associated  with  tribal  process 
concerns  include  those  that  place  disproportionate  stress  upon  services  offered  by  tribal 
governments  and  organizations  to  their  members.  Impact  TL-2  would  be  lessened  with 
implementation  mitigation  measures;  but  the  specific  financial  impacts  associated  with 
participating  in  CEQA,  NEPA,  and  consultation  processes  would  remain  a significant  cumu- 
lative impact.  Due  to  the  number  and  size  of  the  projects  associated  with  the  DRECP,  the 
contribution  would  be  cumulatively  considerable  for  all  alternatives. 

IV.25.3.10  Paleontological  Resources 

The  geographic  area  considered  in  this  paleontological  cumulative  analysis  is  the  same  as 
that  analyzed  in  Section  IV.25.3.8.  It  includes  the  entire  Plan  Area,  approximately  22,587,000 
acres  [35,000  square  miles)  in  addition  to  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area.  Impacts  to 
paleontological  resources  are  analyzed  based  on  several  factors,  including:  the  distribution 
of  known  fossil  localities  and  the  potential  fossil-yield  of  the  geologic  units  underlying  the 
Plan  Area;  the  location,  extent,  and  depth  of  a project's  ground  disturbance;  the  degree  to 
which  unintended  increases  in  public  access  could  encourage  unauthorized  collection,  theft 
or  vandalism;  and  the  effectiveness  of  avoidance/minimization  measures  in  the  DRECP  and 
in  existing  regulations. 

Within  the  Plan  Area,  impacts  to  paleontological  resources  were  analyzed  using  Geographic 
Information  Systems  [GIS).  The  proposed  Development  Focus  Areas  [DFAs)  for  each  alter- 
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native  were  evaluated  according  to  the  extent  to  which  they  intersect  geologic  units  with 
various  Potential  Fossil  Yield  Classification  [PFYC]  classes  (i.e.,  low/very  low  PFYC  Class  1 
and  2,  moderate/unknown  PFYC  Class  3,  and  high/very  high  PFYC  Class  4 and  5).  It  was 
presumed  that  DFAs  that  cover  more  area  underlain  by  geologic  units  with  a high  or  very 
high  PFYC  rating  are  more  likely  to  adversely  impact  significant  paleontological  resources 
than  those  underlain  by  geologic  units  with  a low  or  very  low  PFYC  rating.  This  quantitative 
impact  analysis  was  performed  at  the  Plan-wide  level  and  by  ecoregion  subarea.  Ecoregion 
subareas  were  considered  an  appropriate  geographic  unit  for  paleontological  resource 
evaluation  because  their  boundaries  generally  coincide  with  important  geologic  and  geo- 
morphic  transitions  (see  Appendix  R2,  Table  R.2.10-5]. 

Impact  PR-1:  Land  disturbance  could  result  in  loss,  damage,  or  destruction  of  signifi- 
cant paleontological  resources. 

Impacts  to  paleontological  resources  from  all  phases  of  renewable  energy  development  are 
described  in  Chapter  IV.IO,  Section  IV.10.2,  Typical  Impacts  Common  to  All  Alternatives. 
The  extent  and  magnitude  of  potential  impacts  to  paleontological  resources  depend  on  the 
resources  discovered  and  the  effectiveness  of  mitigation  measures.  The  bulk  of  potential 
impacts  to  paleontological  resources  would  typically  occur  during  the  excavation  and 
earth-moving  phases  of  construction.  Fewer  impacts  to  paleontological  resources  from 
land  disturbance  are  anticipated  during  site  characterization,  decommissioning,  and  opera- 
tions and  maintenance  activities. 

The  cumulative  projects  in  Tables  IV.25-1  through  IV.25-4  in  combination  with  the  renew- 
able energy  projects  associated  with  the  DRECP  have  the  potential  to  result  in  cumulative 
impacts  to  paleontological  resources.  The  PFYC  Class  3,  4 and  5 areas  (i.e.,  those  areas  with 
a moderate/unknown  or  high/very  high  potential  for  paleontological  resources}  range 
from  82%  in  the  No  Action  Alternative,  94.2%  or  147,888  acres  in  the  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive, 91.8%  or  144,367  acres  in  Alternative  1,  91.8%  or  137,374  in  Alternative  2 (although 
the  percentage  is  the  same  between  Alternatives  1 and  2,  Alternative  2 has  more  than  two 
times  as  much  Class  4 or  5 areas],  93%  or  148,775  acres  in  Alternative  3,  and  93.5%  or 
147,887  acres  in  Alternative  4.  Because  many  of  the  cumulative  projects  are  located  near 
DFAs,  comparable  percentage  of  PFYC  Class  3,  4 and  5 areas  are  likely.  Even  with  incorpo- 
rated mitigation  strategies,  there  is  a potential  during  certain  excavation  activities  (as  dis- 
cussed in  Section  lV.10.2]  to  disturb,  damage,  or  destroy  fossils  without  first  providing  an 
opportunity  to  identify,  study,  and/or  salvage  them.  Therefore,  a cumulative  impact  on 
paleontological  resources  from  land  disturbance  would  occur. 
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Impact  PR-2:  Construction  and  operational  activities  could  increase  the  rate  of  erosion 
or  soil  loss  or  alter  drainage  patterns  such  that  significant  paleontological  resources 
could  be  removed  from  their  context,  fragmented,  and/or  dispersed. 

There  is  a potential  for  the  loss,  damage,  or  destruction  of  near-surface  paleontological 
resources  during  construction,  and  operations  and  maintenance  of  renewable  energy 
facilities  from  the  influence  of  development  on  the  agents  of  erosion  and  sedimentation. 
Such  impacts  caused  by  projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP  would  combine  with  similar 
impacts  caused  by  the  renewable  projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1  through  lV.25-3. 
Projects  listed  in  Table  lV.25-4  would  also  have  ground  disturbance  resulting  in  similar 
loss,  damage,  or  destruction  to  near-surface  paleontological  resources  resulting  in  a 
cumulative  impact. 

The  potential  for  these  types  of  impacts  varies  based  on  the  type  of  renewable  energy  tech- 
nology employed.  Solar  energy  would  have  the  greatest  potential  for  adverse  hydrologic 
and  erosion  impacts,  but  substantial  adverse  impacts  can  be  avoided  or  sufficiently  mini- 
mized through  compliance  with  applicable  laws,  ordinances,  regulations,  and  standards. 
These  include  implementation  of  stormwater  pollution  prevention  plan  design  criterion, 
monitoring  water  quality  and  wastewater  management,  and  clean  water  act  and  related 
state  and  local  agency  compliance.  To  the  extent  these  actions  reduce  impacts  on  hydrology, 
drainage,  and  erosion,  they  would  also  reduce  impacts  on  paleontological  resources.  There- 
fore, with  mitigation  incorporated,  there  would  not  be  a cumulative  impact  on  paleontolog- 
ical resources  as  a result  of  erosion  or  soil  loss  or  the  alteration  of  drainage  patterns. 

Impact  PR-3:  Construction  and  operational  activities  that  allow  increased  human 
access  to  significant  paleontological  resources  could  result  in  an  increase  in  unauth- 
orized collection  or  vandalism. 

There  is  a potential  for  impacts  to  paleontological  resources  during  the  construction,  and 
operations  and  maintenance  phases  of  renewable  energy  projects  through  unintended 
increases  in  public  access  as  a result  of  the  establishment  of  access  roads,  corridors,  or 
facilities  in  otherwise  intact  and  inaccessible  areas.  This  increased  access  could  potentially 
lead  to  unauthorized  collection  activities,  theft,  or  vandalism  of  paleontological  resources. 
However,  because  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  would  not  generally 
be  intended  to  provide  public  access  [unless  it  interferes  with  an  existing  OHV  route  or 
other  trail],  individual  projects  would  preclude  public  access  to  the  actual  generation  facili- 
ties by  installing  perimeter  fencing  and  signage.  To  restrict  public  access  along  private 
roads  or  transmission  corridors,  gates  could  be  installed,  and  signage  could  be  posted  to 
inform  the  public  to  remain  on  public  roads  and  open  OHV  routes.  Generally,  those 
hobbyists  and  enthusiasts  intent  on  collecting  fossils  would  carry  out  such  unauthorized 
activities  regardless  of  the  location  and  extent  of  renewable  energy  development.  In  the 
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event  fossils  are  actually  uncovered  as  a result  of  construction,  grading,  and  excavation, 
they  would  be  protected  under  monitoring  and  mitigation  programs,  provided  such  a pro- 
gram has  been  implemented  per  project-specific  mitigation.  However,  despite  no  concrete 
evidence  of  renewable  energy  development  resulting  in  unauthorized  fossil  collection 
activities,  there  would  be  minor,  incremental  cumulative  impacts  to  paleontological 
resources  from  increased  access  to  significant  paleontological  resources. 

CEQA  Significance  Determination 

PR-1:  Land  disturbance  could  result  in  loss,  damage,  or  destruction  of  significant 
paleontological  resources.  Geologic  deposits  with  a moderate/unknown  and  a high/very 
high  potential  for  significant  paleontological  deposits  are  widespread  throughout  the  Plan 
Area  where  the  Plan  components  and  the  cumulative  projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1 
through  lV.25-4  would  create  land  disturbance  and  would  combine  to  result  in  cumulative 
significant  impacts.  Implementation  of  mitigation  measures  identified  in  Section 
IV.10.3. 1.1.1  could  reduce  impacts  to  paleontological  resources  for  all  action  alternatives. 
However,  in  the  No  Action  Alternative,  there  is  evidence  that  current  mitigation  practices 
are  not  adequately  identifying  potentially  fossil-bearing  geologic  units  prior  to  project 
construction,  and  thus,  for  this  alternative,  the  contribution  of  the  DRECP  would  be  cumula- 
tively considerable. 

PR-2:  Construction  and  operational  activities  could  increase  the  rate  of  erosion  or 
soil  loss  or  alter  drainage  patterns  such  that  significant  paleontological  resources 
could  be  removed  from  their  context,  fragmented,  and/or  dispersed.  Construction  and 
operational  activities  as  a result  of  Plan  activities  and  the  cumulative  projects  listed  in 
Tables  lV.25-1  through  lV.25-4  could  increase  the  rate  of  erosion  or  soil  loss  or  alter  drain- 
age patterns  such  that  significant  paleontological  resources  could  be  removed  from  their 
context,  fragmented,  or  dispersed.  However,  actions  to  avoid  or  minimize  impacts  on 
hydrology  and  erosion  as  discussed  in  Chapter  1V.4,  Geology  and  Soils  and  Chapter  1V.5, 
Flood,  Hydrology,  and  Drainage,  would  likewise  reduce  the  potential  for  cumulative 
impacts  to  paleontological  resources  to  a less  than  significant  level. 

PR-3:  Construction  and  operational  activities  that  allow  increased  human  access 
to  significant  paleontological  resources  could  result  in  an  increase  in 
unauthorized  collection  or  vandalism.  Renewable  energy  and  transmission 
development  would  not  generally  provide  public  access  and  individual  projects  would 
preclude  public  access  to  the  actual  generation  facilities  by  installing  perimeter  fencing 
and  signage.  Moreover,  there  is  little  data  to  support  that  unauthorized  collection  of 
significant  paleontological  resources  occurs  in  renewable  energy  development  areas. 
Utility  corridors  would  generally  follow  existing  utility  lines  and  access  roads.  Any 
additional  access  provided  by  renewable  energy  development  under  the  DRECP  would 
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consist  of  private  easements  that  would  be  unauthorized  for  public  use,  or  would 
parallel  or  cross  existing  public  roads  or  OHV  routes.  Additional  public  access  [and  the 
potential  for  an  increase  in  the  geographic  extent  of  unauthorized  fossil  collection 
activities)  would  be  minor  and  incremental  in  nature  compared  to  existing  conditions. 
Therefore,  there  would  be  a cumulative  impact  of  such  activities,  although  the  impact 
would  be  minor  and  considered  less  than  significant.  No  mitigation  is  required. 

IV.25. 3.11  Land  Uses  and  Policies 

The  geographic  scope  of  the  cumulative  impacts  for  land  use  and  policies  are  the  individual 
counties  within  the  DRECP  and  along  the  transmission  Outside  the  Plan  Area.  This  is 
because  the  existing  plans  and  policies  are  generally  county  specific  so  would  not  combine 
to  impact  areas  larger  than  the  county. 

Impact  LU-1:  Plan  components  would  conflict  with  existing  and  planned  land  uses  and 
related  plans  and  policies. 

Renewable  energy  generation  permitted  under  the  DRECP  would  generally  be  concen- 
trated on  designated  nonfederal  lands  in  Imperial,  Kern,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Bernardino 
counties  for  all  the  alternatives.  The  reserve  design  Conservation  Planning  Areas  of  the 
action  alternatives  would  fall  within  all  the  counties  in  the  DRECP,  with  the  largest  portions 
in  Kern,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Bernardino.  The  transmission  outside  the  Plan  Area  would  all 
fall  within  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  Riverside,  Kern,  Fresno,  Kings,  Merced,  San  Joaquin, 
Stanislaus,  and  Alameda  counties. 

Renewable  energy  facilities  permitted  under  the  DRECP  could  impact  existing  land  uses 
during  construction  either  on  or  adjacent  to  a project  site  by  increased  noise  levels,  dust, 
and  emissions  from  construction  equipment;  degradation  of  scenic  resources  due  to  the 
presence  of  construction  activities  or  equipment;  and  exposure  to  hazards  or  hazardous 
materials.  Long-term  operational  effects  of  renewable  facilities  and  the  associated  trans- 
mission lines  include  the  conversion  of  existing  land  uses  on  a project  site  to  new  uses  or 
the  preclusion  of  planned  land  uses.  Renewable  energy  development  projects  typically 
require  large  tracts  of  land;  therefore,  it  is  unlikely  that  energy  facilities  would  be  located  at 
sites  with  existing  built  land  uses,  such  as  in  medium-  to  high-density  residential  and  com- 
mercial areas.  With  the  exception  of  transmission  lines,  renewable  energy  development  at 
the  scale  considered  in  the  DRECP  tends  to  occur  in  rural  areas,  which  would  result  in  the 
conversion  of  rural  land  uses,  namely  agriculture,  recreation,  and  open  space. 

The  list  of  cumulative  projects  in  Tables  IV.25-1  through  lV.25-3  could  combine  with  the 
projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP  to  result  in  a cumulative  impact  on  land  uses,  plans, 
and  policies.  The  DRECP  alternatives  allocated  most  renewable  energy  to  Imperial,  Kern, 
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Los  Angeles,  Riverside,  and  San  Bernardino  counties.  These  counties  also  have  the  most 
existing  or  reasonably  foreseeable  renewable  energy  facilities.  For  example,  renewable 
energy  developed  under  the  DRECP  in  Imperial  County  could  result  in  impacts  to  the  exist- 
ing agriculture  use  in  the  Imperial  Valley.  The  projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1  and  IV.25-2 
would  convert  over  24,000  acres  of  agricultural  land  to  renewable  energy  development  in 
Imperial  County  if  all  the  projects  are  approved  and  developed. 

This  conversion  would  combine  with  the  conversion  from  the  projects  developed  under  the 
DRECP  to  result  in  a significant  impact.  The  cumulative  conversion  would  be  similar  for 
Kern,  Los  Angeles,  Riverside,  and  San  Bernardino  counties  although  much  of  the  existing 
land  use  that  would  be  converted  would  be  rural  and  open  space.  Mitigation  similar  to  that 
recommended  in  Chapter  VI. 11,  Section  IV.11.3.2.1.1  would  likely  be  required  to  reduce 
impacts  to  existing  land  uses  such  as  agriculture  or  to  ensure  that  development  is  compat- 
ible with  existing  land  use  plan  designations. 

The  reserve  design  could  also  potentially  conflict  with  existing  land  uses  or  convert  land  to 
new  uses  and  could  combine  with  projects  such  as  the  Salton  Sea  Species  Conservation 
Habitat  Project  to  restrict  existing  land  uses  of  some  areas  and  result  in  a cumulative 
impact.  However,  reserve  design  [Conservation  Planning  Areas}  lands  on  private  or  non- 
BLM  public  lands  would  only  be  assembled  from  willing  sellers. 

Construction  and  operation  of  transmission  facilities  are  considered  compatible  uses  with 
most  land  use  designations  and  are  common  features  within  established  communities. 
However,  as  highlighted  in  Section  IV.25. 2. 2,  for  some  counties,  in  particular  San  Diego,  Los 
Angeles,  western  Riverside  County,  and  Fresno  the  general  transmission  line  corridors 
would  be  constrained  by  existing  land  uses  and  would  potentially  result  in  substantial  con- 
flicts with  existing  uses. 

CEQA  Significance  Determination 

LU-1:  Plan  components  would  conflict  with  existing  and  planned  land  uses  and 
related  plans  and  policies.  As  described  earlier,  impacts  of  the  projects  permitted  under 
the  DRECP  and  the  cumulative  projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1  through  IV.25-4  could  result  in 
cumulative  conflicts  to  existing  and  planned  land  uses  during  construction  and  operations. 
Mitigation  measures  would  be  required  to  reduce  impacts  from  the  projects  permitted 
under  the  DRECP  during  construction  to  reduce  noise,  air  quality  emissions,  or  other  indi- 
rect effects.  Mitigation  Measure  LU-la  [Minimize  Inconsistencies  with  Local  Agency  Plans 
and  Policies),  would  be  required  to  reduce  impacts  during  operation  and  would  require  the 
developer  to  coordinate  with  the  local  authorities  to  address  the  conflict.  Similar  mitigation 
is  required  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  and  for  the  existing  and  proposed  renewable  proj- 
ects identified  in  Tables  IV.25-1  and  IV.25-4.  For  projects  developed  on  public  lands,  such 
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as  the  Ivanpah,  Genesis,  Blythe,  Palen,  Desert  Harvest,  and  Desert  Sunlight,  local  authorities 
are  active  participants  in  the  environmental  review  process.  With  implementation  of  miti- 
gation for  each  project,  the  impact  would  be  less  than  cumulatively  significant.  Conflicts  to 
existing  or  planned  land  uses,  related  plans,  and  policies  due  to  operations  would  poten- 
tially require  land  use  plan  amendments  or  other  regulatory  processes  to  reduce  the 
impacts  to  less  than  cumulatively  significant. 

IV.25.3.12  Agricultural  Land  and  Production 

The  geographic  scope  for  cumulative  impacts  to  agriculture  would  be  the  DRECP  boundary. 
While  agriculture  is  discussed  below  for  the  counties,  the  conversion  of  agricultural  land  to 
other  uses  would  be  cumulative  for  all  of  the  counties  combined. 

Impact  AG-1:  Alternative  would  convert  Important  Farmland  to  nonagricultural  use  or 
conflict  with  Williamson  Act  contracts. 

Development  permitted  under  the  DRECP  and  Conservation  Planning  Areas  if  acquired 
from  willing  sellers,  would  convert  several  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  Important  Farm- 
land to  renewable  energy  or  conservation.  Total  acres  converted  would  be  as  follows: 
approximately  25,000  for  the  No  Action  Alternative,  56,000  for  the  Preferred  Alternative, 

71.000  for  Alternative  1,  48,000  for  Alternative  2, 597000  for  Alternative  3,  and  53,000  for 
Alternative  4.  The  alternatives  would  also  affect  between  2,000  (No  Action,  Preferred  Alterna- 
tive, Alternative  2)  and  4,000  (Alternative  1)  acres  of  Williamson  Act  lands  within  the  DFAs. 
Projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1  through  lV.25-4  would  also  result  in  the  conversion  of  agri- 
cultural land  to  nonagricultural  use.  Most  notably,  projects  listed  in  Table  IV.25-1  in  the 
Imperial  Borrego  Valley  would  convert  approximately  13,500  acres  of  Important  Farmland 
and  projects  listed  in  Table  IV.25-2  in  the  Imperial  Borrego  Valley  would  convert  up  to 

7.000  acres  of  Important  Farmland.  The  loss  of  20,500  acres  of  Important  Farmland  would 
combine  with  the  conversion  due  to  projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP  to  result  in  a 
cumulatively  significant  impact  due  to  the  conversion  of  Important  Farmland  to  nonagricul- 
tural use.  Implementation  of  mitigation  measures  such  as  AG-la  (minimize  impacts  to  agri- 
cultural resources),  AG-lb  (develop  an  Agriculture  Resources  Protection  Plan),  AG-lc 
(compensate  for  loss  of  Important  Farmland),  and  AG-ld  (ensure  compatibility  with  Wil- 
liamson Act  Contracts  or  terminate  the  contracts)  would  reduce  the  cumulative  effect. 

Impact  AG-2:  Alternative  would  involve  other  changes  in  the  existing  environment, 
which  due  to  their  location  or  nature,  would  impair  agricultural  use  of  adjacent  agri- 
cultural operations. 

Renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  permitted  under  the  DRECP  would 
adversely  affect  adjacent  agricultural  operations.  Potential  impacts  include  (1)  damage  to 
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equipment,  crops,  and  livestock  from  increased  traffic  on  farm  roads;  (2)  competition  for 
water  resources,  including  groundwater;  (3)  water  and  soil  contamination;  (4)  suppression 
of  plant  growth  by  fugitive  dust;  (5)  soil  erosion;  [6]  spread  of  weeds;  and  [7]  shading  of 
crops.  Cumulative  renewable  energy  projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1  and  lV.25-2  would 
result  in  similar  impacts  in  the  Imperial  Valley  and  could  combine  to  result  in  a cumulative 
impact.  Implementation  of  mitigation  measures  such  as  AG-la  (minimize  impacts  to  agri- 
cultural resources]  would  reduce  this  cumulative  effect. 

CEQA  Significance  Determination 

AG-1:  Alternative  would  convert  Important  Farmland  to  nonagricultural  use  or 
conflict  with  Williamson  Act  contracts.  Under  the  DRECP  alternatives,  renewable  energy 
and  transmission  development  and  the  reserve  design  would  convert  up  to  71,000  acres  of 
Important  Farmland  to  nonagricultural  use.  The  DRECP  alternatives  would  also  affect  up  to 
4,000  acres  of  Williamson  Act  lands  within  the  DFAs.  This  would  combine  with  up  to 
20,500  acres  of  Important  Farmland  impacted  by  projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1  and 
lV.25-2  to  result  in  a significant  cumulative  impact.  Mitigation  Measures  AG-la  (minimize 
impacts  to  agricultural  resources),  AG-lb  (develop  an  agricultural  resources  protection 
plan),  AG-lc  (compensate  for  loss  of  Important  Farmland),  and  AG-ld  (ensure  compati- 
bility with  or  terminate  Williamson  Act  contracts)  would  reduce  impacts  in  part  through 
ensuring  restoration  of  agricultural  sites  after  project  decommissioning  and  through 
requiring  preservation  of  some  off-site  agricultural  land.  However,  due  to  the  potential  con- 
version of  acres  of  Important  Farmland  under  all  DRECP  alternatives,  the  contribution  of 
the  DRECP  to  the  cumulative  impact  would  be  cumulatively  considerable. 

AG-2:  Alternative  would  involve  other  changes  in  the  existing  environment,  which 
due  to  their  location  or  nature,  would  impair  agricultural  use  of  adjacent  agricultural 
operations.  Renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  permitted  under  the  DRECP 
may  impair  agricultural  use  of  adjacent  agricultural  land.  Cumulative  projects  listed  in 
Tables  lV.25-1  through  IV.25-4  would  result  in  similar  impacts  and  if  adjacent  to  or  near  to 
projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP  would  result  in  cumulative  impairment  of  adjacent  agri- 
culture operations.  CMAs  for  the  action  alternatives  and  Solar  Programmatic  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  (Solar  PEIS)  Design  Features  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  would  mini- 
mize most  of  these  impacts.  In  addition.  Mitigation  Measure  AG-la  would  require  coordina- 
tion with  agricultural  operations  regarding  construction  schedules.  Similar  mitigation  would 
be  required  for  the  renewable  energy  projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1  through  lV.25-4.  With 
the  implementation  of  this  measure,  the  impact  would  be  less  than  cumulatively  significant. 
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IV.25.3.13  BLM  Lands  and  Realty— Rights-of- Way  and  Land  Tenure 

The  geographic  scope  for  cumulative  impacts  to  BLM  Lands  and  Realty — Rights-of-Way  and 
Land  Tenure  would  be  the  BLM-administered  land  within  the  entire  DRECP  and  the  entire 
CDCA.  This  is  the  largest  area  where  the  alternatives  would  result  in  changes  to  BLM  lands 
and  realty.  Impacts  to  BLM  lands  and  realty  would  only  occur  on  BLM-administered  land. 

Impact  LR-1:  BLM  land  tenure  adjustments  could  conflict  with  applicable  BLM  policies 
and  regulations. 

Direct  impacts  to  BLM  lands  and  realty  would  occur  if  utility-scale  renewable  energy  proj- 
ects permitted  under  the  DRECP  require  land  tenure  adjustments  that  conflict  with  existing 
policies  or  regulations.  Land  tenure  adjustments  could  include  the  acquisition,  lease, 
exchange,  or  disposal  of  BLM  lands.  None  of  the  projects  listed  in  Table  lV.25-1  would  con- 
flict with  applicable  BLM  policies  and  regulations  so  they  would  not  combine  with  the  proj- 
ects permitted  under  the  DRECP.  This  is  because  the  projects  listed  in  Table  lV.25-1  have 
already  been  approved  and  any  conflicts  with  BLM  policies  and  regulations  were  consid- 
ered and  resolved  during  the  individual  NEPA  analysis  for  these  projects.  Projects  listed  in 
Table  IV.25-2,  lV.25-3,  and  IV.25-4  that  are  on  or  would  cross  BLM  lands  could  conflict  with 
BLM  policies  and  regulations  in  that  they  could  require  a land  use  plan  amendment.  Many 
of  the  renewable  projects  listed  in  Table  IV.25-2  and  IV.25-3  are  proposed  in  locations  con- 
sidered for  DFAs  so  they  would  not  combine  with  the  DRECP  DFAs  and  would  avoid  or  min- 
imize conflicts  with  existing  BLM-administered  lands.  Some  projects,  such  as  the  Stateline 
Solar  Farm,  are  not  located  in  DFAs  and  could  combine  to  conflict  with  BLM  policies  and 
regulations.  Each  project  would  be  considered  on  an  individual  basis  and  require  a plan 
amendment  to  resolve  any  conflicts  with  BLM  policies  and  regulations  as  happened  for  the 
Stateline  Solar  Farm.  As  such,  there  would  be  no  cumulative  effect. 

Impact  LR-2:  Development  on  BLM  land  would  conflict  with  existing 
land-use  authorizations. 

Development  of  utility-scale  renewable  energy  facilities  permitted  under  the  DRECP  may 
interfere  with  or  require  modifications  to  existing  BLM  utility  ROWs  or  corridors.  Each 
project  would  be  subject  to  the  rights  of  existing  ROW  holders,  and  BLM  may  not  force 
changes  in  its  existing  ROW  authorizations.  The  areas  used  by  the  projects  listed  in  Tables 
IV.25-2,  IV.25-3,  and  IV.25-4  would  also  exclude  other  incompatible  land  uses.  For  some 
projects,  such  as  the  Palen  Solar  Power  Project  and  the  Stateline  Solar  Farm,  this  would 
require  modification  of  existing  ROW  because  an  existing  transmission  line  crosses  the  pro- 
posed sites.  Furthermore,  some  projects,  such  as  the  Stateline  Solar  Farm,  require  the  BLM 
to  consider  the  impact  on  other  uses,  as  the  project  would  be  located  within  an  existing 
utility  corridor.  For  the  projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-2  through  IV.25-4,  the  BLM  would 
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consider  the  impact  on  a case-by-case  basis.  While  the  large  number  of  projects  listed  in 
Tables  IV.25-2,  lV.25-3,  and  lV.25-4  could  combine  with  renewable  energy  permitted  under 
the  DRECP  to  conflict  with  existing  ROW  authorizations,  mitigation  measures  such  as  LR-2a 
[require  notification  to  ROW  holders)  and  LR-2c  [require  legal  access  to  public  lands  sur- 
rounding renewable  facilities)  would  reduce  the  cumulative  effects. 

Impact  LR-3:  Development  within  designated  exclusion  areas  would  conflict  with  BLM 
regulations  and  policies. 

Potential  ROW  exclusion  areas  permitted  under  the  DRECP  would  include  BLM-designated 
lands  such  as  ACECs,  Desert  Wildlife  Management  Areas,  NLCS  lands,  wilderness  and  wil- 
derness study  areas,  grazing  allotments,  mineral  lease  areas,  and  recreation  lands.  These 
designations  would  establish  conservation  areas  on  BLM  lands  so  they  would  protect  exclu- 
sion areas  and  be  managed  as  described  under  the  LUPA  in  the  DRECP.  Where  projects 
listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1  through  IV.25-3  would  be  located  within  exclusion  areas,  they 
would  be  analyzed  in  their  NEPA  specific  documents  on  a case-by-case  basis,  such  as  the 
Stateline  Solar  Farm.  Future  development  would  be  prohibited  from  the  exclusion  areas 
except  as  managed  under  the  DRECP  so  development  would  not  result  in  a cumulative 
effect  on  exclusion  areas. 

Impact  LR-4:  Conservation  actions  could  prohibit  existing  authorized  land  uses. 

There  would  be  conservation  actions  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  through  the  applica- 
tion of  mitigation  required  for  renewable  energy  projects  [such  as  required  habitat  offsets) 
which  would  be  considered  on  a case-by-case  basis.  As  such,  the  No  Action  Alternative 
would  contribute  to  a cumulative  effect  as  in  the  other  Alternatives  listed  below.  The 
reserve  design  permitted  under  the  DRECP  would  increase  the  acreage  of  existing  conser- 
vation by  over  6.1  million  acres  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  Alternative  1,  over  6.3 
million  acres  for  Alternative  2 and  Alternative  3,  and  over  5.6  million  acres  for  Alterna- 
tive 4.  This  reserve  could  overlap  with  BLM  ROWs.  Major  BLM  ROWs  include  roads,  high- 
ways, telephone  lines,  leases  for  recreation  and  other  public  purposes,  oil  and  gas  facilities, 
water  and  gas  pipelines,  water  facilities,  communication  sites,  ditches,  railroads,  and  fiber 
optic  lines.  Proposed  CMAs  and  the  DRECP  CDCA  Plan  amendments  provide  for  access  and 
upkeep  to  existing  and  valid  ROW.  None  of  the  projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1  through 
IV.25-4  would  be  conservation  actions  on  BLM-administered  lands  so  they  would  not  result 
in  a cumulative  effect.  Other  BLM  management  actions  currently  under  way,  or  that  may 
occur  in  the  future,  would  consider  the  DRECP  and  all  existing  BLM  management  actions  in 
their  impact  analysis  and  would  ensure  the  management  actions  are  consistent  with  BLM 
policies  and  multiple-use  mandates. 
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CEQA  Significance  Determination 

CEQA  does  not  require  separate  analysis  and  significance  determinations  relating  to  BLM 
lands  and  realty. 

IV.25.3.14  BLM  Land  Designations,  Classifications,  Allocations,  and  Lands  with 
Wilderness  Characteristics 

The  geographic  scope  for  cumulative  impacts  to  BLM  land  designations,  classifications,  and 
lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  [LWCs]  would  be  the  BLM-administered  land  within 
the  entire  DRECP  and  the  entire  CDCA.  This  is  the  largest  area  where  the  alternatives  would 
result  in  changes  to  BLM  lands  and  realty.  Impacts  to  BLM  land  designations,  classifications, 
and  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  would  only  occur  on  BLM-administered  land. 

Impact  LD-1:  Development  and  operation  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
facilities  would  reduce  the  value  of  designated  conservation  areas. 

Renewable  energy  facilities  could  result  in  potential  direct  impacts  to  NSHT  Management 
Corridors  and  inventoried  lands  found  to  have  wilderness  characteristics  and  indirect 
impacts  to  wilderness  study  areas  (WSAs),  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers,  NLCS  lands, 
ACECs,  wildlife  allocations.  Special  Recreation  Management  Areas  (SRMAs),  and  open 
OHV  areas.  These  impacts  would  be  due  to  an  increase  in  dust  and  noise  during 
construction  and  to  visual  impacts  during  operations.  Projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1 
through  lV.25-4  could  similarly  result  in  potential  direct  and  indirect  impacts  to  other 
BLM  designations.  Many  of  the  projects  listed  in  Table  IV.25-1  through  IV.25-4  would  be 
located  in  proposed  DFAs,  in  particular  in  the  DFAs  in  Eastern  Riverside  County,  Imperial 
Valley,  and  the  Tehachapi  Mountain  Range  so  the  impacts  to  BLM  designations  would  be 
in  locations  already  considered  as  part  of  the  DRECP.  However,  some  projects,  such  as 
Bechtel  Soda  Mountain  Solar  Project  located  near  a WSA  or  Stateline  Solar  Farm  located 
near  a wilderness  area,  are  not  located  in  DFAs  and  could  combine  with  the  projects 
permitted  under  the  DRECP.  Impacts  to  BLM  sensitive  land  designations  would  result  in  a 
cumulative  effect.  The  BLM  is  in  the  process  of  or  would  consider  the  impacts  of  these 
projects  on  a case-by-case  basis  and  require  mitigation  or  a project-specific  land  use  plan 
amendment  to  reduce  the  cumulative  effect. 

Impact  LD-2:  Development  and  operation  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
facilities  would  conflict  with  the  existing  management  goals  and  objectives  of  desig- 
nated conservation  areas. 

The  action  alternatives  would  not  directly  conflict  with  existing  management  goals  and 
objectives  of  designated  conservation  areas.  Development  on  DFA  lands  adjacent  to  or  near 
designated  conservation  areas  would  indirectly  affect  the  existing  management  goals  and 
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objectives,  in  particular  the  protection  of  scenic  value.  Development  on  inventoried  lands 
found  to  have  wilderness  characteristics  would  degrade  those  characteristics;  however, 
these  lands  would  be  reprioritized  for  renewable  energy  development  and  CMAs  would  be 
applied  to  reduce  potential  impacts.  The  projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1  through  IV.25-4 
could  result  in  direct  impacts  to  designated  conservation  areas,  including  ACECs,  where 
they  overlap  with  these  resources.  Direct  impacts  would  be  minimal  because  the  BLM 
works  closely  with  developers  to  identify  the  most  appropriate  locations  for  renewable 
energy.  These  projects  could  indirectly  impact  BLM  designations  throughout  the  CDCA  and 
Plan  Area.  The  BLM  is  in  the  process  of  or  would  consider  the  impacts  of  these  projects  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  and  require  mitigation  or  a project-specific  land  use  plan  amendment  to 
reduce  the  cumulative  effect. 

The  No  Action  Alternative  could  directly  impact  areas  managed  for  conservation,  such  as 
ACECs  where  the  management  of  the  conservation  area  allows  for  the  development  of 
some  types  of  renewable  energy.  This  future  development  could  combine  with  impacts 
from  the  projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1  through  IV.25. 4;  however,  most  of  the  projects 
identified  in  these  tables  would  not  be  located  on  areas  managed  for  conservation  because 
BLM  works  with  developers  to  direct  them  away  from  such  lands.  In  some  instances,  exist- 
ing or  proposed  renewable  projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1  and  IV.25-4  would  impact  con- 
servation areas,  such  as  the  Desert  Harvest  Solar  Farm  and  the  Desert  Sunlight  Solar  Farm, 
both  of  which  impact  a Northern  and  Eastern  Colorado  Desert  Coordinated  Management 
Plan-designated  wildlife  habitat  management  area.  However,  such  impacts  are  rare  and  the 
developers  were  required  to  mitigate  for  any  impacts,  reducing  the  cumulative  direct  effects. 

Indirect  effects  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  would  be  the  same  as  for  the  action  alternatives. 

CEQA  Significance  Determination 

CEQA  does  not  require  separate  analysis  and  significance  determinations  relating  to  BLM 
land  designations,  classifications,  and  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics. 

IV.25.3.15  Mineral  Resources 

The  geographic  scope  for  cumulative  analysis  to  minerals  is  the  entire  Plan  Area  and  the 
entire  CDCA  and  transmission  line  corridors. 

Impact  MR-1:  Plan  components  would  reduce  or  improve  access  to  and  development  of 
known  and  future  mineral  resources. 

The  renewable  energy  and  reserve  design  and  LUPA  conservation  areas  permitted  under 
the  DRECP  would  affect  mineral  resources  by  restricting  access  to  or  development  of  areas 
of  known  mineral  resources.  The  renewable  energy  developed  by  all  the  alternatives  would 
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only  minimally  impact  known  mineral  resources,  including  geothermal,  high  potential  min- 
eral areas,  high  priority  mineral  and  energy  locations,  rare  earth  element  areas,  locatable 
minerals,  leasable  mineral  areas,  and  mineral  material  areas.  The  reserve  design  and  LUPA 
would  potentially  impact  larger  amounts  of  known  mineral  areas — between  66%  and  72% 
of  high  potential  mineral  areas  for  all  action  alternatives. 

Approximately  52%  of  high  potential  mineral  areas  are  located  on  existing  conservation 
lands  [i.e.,  the  No  Action  Alternative).  All  action  alternatives  would  potentially  impact 
between  12%  and  33%  of  the  high  priority  potential  mineral  areas.  No  high  priority  min- 
eral and  energy  locations  are  located  on  existing  conservation  lands  [i.e.,  the  No  Action 
Alternative).  All  action  alternatives  would  potentially  impact  between  76%  and  89%  of  the 
rare  earth  element  areas.  Approximately  57%  of  rare  earth  element  areas  are  located 
within  existing  conservation  lands  (i.e.,  the  No  Action  Alternative).  The  action  alternatives 
reserve  design  would  impact  between  48%  and  68%  for  locatable  mineral  areas.  Approxi- 
mately 30%  of  rare  earth  element  areas  are  located  within  existing  conservation  lands  (i.e., 
the  No  Action  Alternative). 

For  the  action  alternatives,  new  conservation  areas  on  CPA  acquired  lands  would  create 
access  restrictions  to  currently  undeveloped  mineral  resource  areas  and  prevent  future 
exploration.  For  all  alternatives,  within  conservation  lands  on  BLM-administered  lands, 
exploration  and  access  would  continue  following  the  area-specific  management  plan, 
including  disturbance  caps.  Mitigation  measures  typically  required  for  mining  would 
reduce  some  disturbance  impacts  of  mining,  allowing  for  more  exploration  and  access.  In 
addition,  unpatented  mining  claims  are  subject  to  valid  existing  rights. 

Some  of  the  projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1  through  IV.25-4  would  also  impact  mineral 
resources.  For  example,  the  29  Palms  Training  Land/Airspace  Acquisition  Project,  Ocotillo 
Express,  and  Bechtel  Soda  Mountain  Solar  could  impact  high  potential  mineral  areas.  The 
Proposed  29  Palms  Training  Land/Airspace  Acquisition  Project  would  purchase  patented 
and  unpatented  mines  in  the  western  expansion  area  and  two  iron  ore  mines.  The  project 
EIS  found  this  impact  to  be  less  than  significant  because  of  the  nearby  areas  designated  as 
either  high  or  moderate  potential  for  occurrence  in  the  surrounding  areas.  However,  when 
combined  with  the  projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP  this  would  result  in  a cumulative 
impact.  With  implementation  of  Alternative  2 and  Alternative  3,  the  nearby  iron  ore  within 
the  NLCS  would  not  be  available  for  mining,  resulting  in  a cumulative  impact.  The  Ivanpah 
SEGS  and  Stateline  Solar  Farm  could  impact  access  to  high  potential  mineral  areas. 

Some  of  the  solar  projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1  through  IV.25-3  in  Imperial  County 
would  potentially  combine  with  the  renewable  energy  DFAs  permitted  under  the  DRECP  to 
impact  the  known  geothermal  resource  areas  (KGRAs).  The  Wistaria  Ranch  Solar,  Calexico 
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Solar  Farm,  and  Mount  Signal  Solar — all  located  in  or  near  the  Heber  KGRA  and  the  Midway 
Solar  1 and  11 — would  potentially  impact  the  Salton  Sea  KGRA. 

To  reduce  the  cumulative  effects  to  the  extent  practicable,  measures  are  included  for  the 
action  alternatives.  For  example,  CMAs  would  designate  mineral  land  areas  on  DRECP  maps 
recognizing  these  lands  as  probable  future  development  areas.  In  addition,  existing  author- 
ized mineral  and  energy  operations  would  be  allowed  to  continue  or  expand.  Mitigation 
Measure  [MR-la]  would  require  developer  coordination  to  ensure  that  access  to  mineral 
resources.  Similar  actions  would  likely  be  required  for  projects  listed  in  Table  lV.25-1 
through  lV.25-4.  to  reduce  the  cumulative  effects  to  the  extent  feasible. 

CEQA  Significance  Determination 

MR-1:  Plan  components  would  reduce  or  improve  access  to  and  development  of  known 
and  future  mineral  resources.  The  No  Action  Alternative  would  not  result  in  a 
cumulatively  significant  impact  because,  without  the  new  designation  of  conservation 
lands,  the  loss  or  restricted  access  to  minerals  due  to  renewable  energy  development 
would  be  minimal. 

For  all  action  alternatives,  the  DRECP  may  result  in  limitations  to  or  restrictions  of  access 
to  existing  and  future  mineral  resource  areas  due  to  renewable  energy  development  and 
areas  designated  for  conservation  or  protection  of  resources.  These  limitations  would 
combine  with  the  projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1  through  lV.25-4  to  result  in  a cumula- 
tively significant  impact  due  to  potential  restricted  access  or  loss  of  some  types  of  minerals. 
Implementation  of  typical  mitigation  measures  would  reduce  the  contribution  of  the  proj- 
ects permitted  under  the  DRECP  to  less  than  cumulatively  considerable  for  the  No  Action 
Alternative.  CMAs  and  Mitigation  Measure  [MR-la)  would  reduce  the  contribution  of  the 
action  alternatives  on  access  to  minerals  because  they  would  allow  mining  on  some  of  the 
NLCS  areas  and  ensure  access  to  the  mineral  lease  areas.  However,  because  the  CMAs  and 
Mitigation  Measures  would  not  ensure  all  access  to  mineral  areas  and  the  potential  loss 
would  be  great,  the  contribution  would  remain  cumulatively  considerable. 

IV.25.3.16  Livestock  Grazing 

The  cumulative  geographic  scope  includes  the  grazing  allotments  within  the  DRECP  and 
CDCA  as  well  as  the  Farmland  Mapping  and  Monitoring  Program  (FMMP)-designated  non- 
BLM  grazing  lands.  This  is  because  livestock  grazing  would  not  occur  outside  of  these  des- 
ignated areas. 
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Impact  LG-1:  Alternative  would  result  in  loss  of  livestock  grazing  acres. 

Renewable  energy  projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP  could  result  in  the  loss  of  between 
11,400  acres  [Alternative  1)  and  20,800  [Alternative  2]  of  BLM  Grazing  Allotments  and 
between  10,144  acres  [No  Action  Alternative)  and  29,600  acres  [Alternative  4)  of  non-BLM 
grazing  lands.  Grazing  leases  would  likely  need  to  be  canceled,  modified,  or  reduced  in 
areas  where  solar  and  geothermal  projects  are  developed.  If  full  allotments  are  not  made 
unavailable  and  grazing  continues  in  undeveloped  portions  of  allotments,  there  would  still 
be  a loss  of  forage  in  areas  cleared  of  vegetation.  Renewable  energy  development  may 
result  in  adverse  socioeconomic  impacts  to  ranchers  and  grazing  communities  from  the 
modification  or  loss  of  grazing  privileges,  particularly  where  grazing  has  been  a longstanding 
and  important  tradition. 

Approximately  1.1  million  acres  of  BLM  Grazing  Allotments  would  be  included  in  the  reserve 
design  envelope.  NLCS  and  ACEC  management  on  BLM  lands  would  allow  for  livestock 
grazing  in  many  instances  so  it  would  not  impact  grazing.  The  BLM  would  also  designate 
SRMAs  that  overlap  with  grazing  allotments.  Where  SRMA  management  actions  restrict  or 
eliminate  grazing,  they  would  result  in  adverse  impacts. 

Between  233,000  and  341,000  acres  of  grazing  land  on  non-BLM  lands  would  be  included 
in  the  reserve  design  [Conservation  Planning  Areas),  if  acquired  from  willing  sellers.  The 
management  of  the  CPA  lands  could  allow  for  some  grazing  if  compatible  with  the  conser- 
vation plan. 

Projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1  through  IV.25-4  could  also  result  in  the  loss  of  grazing, 
including  the  Ivanpah  SEGS  and  Stateline  Solar  Project  that  are  located  within  the  Clark 
Mountain  Allotment,  Southern  Owens  Valley  Solar  Ranch  and  Eastern  Kern  County  Land 
Acquisition  within  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  - California  District  1,  among  others.  Loss  of 
additional  grazing  would  combine  with  the  loss  of  grazing  land  resulting  from  the  projects 
permitted  under  the  DRECP  to  result  in  a cumulatively  significant  impact.  Implementation 
of  measures,  such  as  the  CMAs  relevant  to  livestock  grazing  and  LG-la  that  would  minimize 
impacts  on  livestock  grazing,  would  reduce  these  effects  to  the  extent  practicable. 

Impact  LG-2:  Alternative  would  involve  other  changes  in  the  existing  environment, 
which  due  to  their  location  or  nature,  would  impair  use  of  adjacent  grazing  lands. 

Renewable  energy  and  transmission  development  permitted  under  the  DRECP  would  have 
a variety  of  impacts  on  adjacent  grazing  lands.  Fugitive  dust  from  construction  would  reduce 
forage  palatability.  Construction  activities  may  spread  noxious  weeds  and  increase  wildland 
fires.  Livestock  may  also  be  adversely  affected  by  construction  noise  and  may  concentrate 
in  areas  farther  from  construction  activities,  resulting  in  adverse  impacts  to  vegetation 
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communities  and  forage  (over-grazing).  Increased  traffic  would  increase  the  potential  for 
livestock  injury  or  death  from  vehicle  collisions,  and  increased  access  to  grazing  areas 
could  cause  potential  problems  for  grazing  management  through  interference  with  pasture 
gates.  Construction  activities  could  also  lead  to  soil  and  water  contamination  that  would 
harm  forage  and  livestock.  These  projects  would  be  primarily  limited  to  the  construction 
period  and  would  be  greatly  reduced  during  the  operational  periods. 

Projects  listed  in  Table  IV.25-1  through  IV.25-4  would  similarly  impact  grazing  activities.  In 
some  instances,  such  as  with  Ivanpah  SEGS  and  Stateline  Solar  Project,  the  potential  to 
cumulatively  impact  grazing  would  occur  only  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  because 
there  would  be  no  development  permitted  under  the  DRECP  in  the  Clark  Mountain  Allot- 
ment under  the  action  alternatives.  Because  the  impact  would  occur  primarily  during  the 
construction  period  and  the  majority  of  the  projects  listed  in  Tables  VI. 25-1  through  IV.25-4 
would  be  operational  by  the  time  the  projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP  were  under 
construction,  the  impact  would  not  combine  to  be  cumulatively  adverse.  Implementation  of 
measures  such  as  the  CMAs  relevant  to  livestock  grazing  and  LG-la  would  further  minimize 
impacts  on  livestock  grazing. 

CEQA  Significance  Determination 

LG-1:  Alternative  would  result  in  loss  of  livestock  grazing  acres.  Construction  of 
renewable  energy  projects  and  transmission  and  designation  of  Reserve  Design  Lands 
under  the  DRECP  would  convert  some  grazing  land  to  nonagricultural  use.  Renewable 
energy  and  transmission  development  would  affect  up  to  20,800  acres  of  grazing  allot- 
ments on  BLM  land  and  up  to  29,600  acres  of  private  grazing  lands.  The  Reserve  Design 
Lands  would  protect  some  grazing  areas  and  restrict  grazing  in  other  areas.  Projects  listed 
in  Tables  IV.25-1  through  IV.25-4  would  also  convert  some  grazing  land  to  nonagricultural 
use.  Because  of  the  very  large  amount  of  grazing  land  in  the  Plan  Area,  this  impact  would  be 
adverse,  but  less  than  cumulatively  significant. 

LG-2:  Alternative  would  involve  other  changes  in  the  existing  environment,  which 
due  to  their  location  or  nature,  would  impair  use  of  adjacent  grazing  lands.  Renewable 
energy  and  transmission  development  permitted  under  the  DRECP  would  have  a variety  of 
impacts  on  adjacent  grazing  lands.  The  impacts  would  occur  primarily  during  the  construc- 
tion period.  CMAs  for  the  action  alternative  and  Solar  PEIS  Design  Features  for  the  No  Action 
Alternative  would  minimize  most  of  these  impacts.  Projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1  through 
IV.25-4  would  also  impact  adjacent  grazing  lands  but  because  the  construction  period  of  the 
cumulative  projects  would  occur  prior  to  the  construction  of  the  projects  permitted  under 
the  DRECP,  they  would  not  combine  to  result  in  a cumulatively  significant  impact.  Imple- 
mentation of  the  CMAs  and  Mitigation  Measure  LG-la  would  further  reduce  this  impact. 
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IV.25.3.17  Wild  Horses  and  Burros 

The  geographic  scope  for  cumulative  impacts  to  wild  horses  and  burros  would  be  the  Herd 
Management  Areas  (HMAs)  and  the  herd  areas  [see  Volume  III,  Figure  III. 17-1).  These  areas 
are  primarily  along  the  California-Nevada  border  near  the  Chicago  Valley  in  Inyo  County,  in 
the  Panamint  Valley  in  Inyo  County,  north  of  Ridgecrest,  near  the  Ivanpah  Valley,  and  in  the 
Mojave  National  Preserve  in  San  Bernardino  County,  near  the  intersection  of  Highway  95  and 
SR-62,  across  the  Colorado  River  from  Lake  Havasu,  and  near  the  Chocolate  Mountains. 

No  HMAs  or  herd  areas  are  along  the  transmission  routes  outside  the  Plan  Area  so  there 
are  no  impacts  to  these  resources  and  no  potential  for  cumulative  effects. 

Impact  WH-1:  Plan  components  would  result  in  loss  of  forage  for  wild  horses  and  burros. 

For  the  No  Action  Alternative  and  Alternatives  1,  2,  3,  and  4 there  is  potential  for  renewable 
energy  and  transmission  to  result  in  loss  of  forage  for  wild  horses  and  burros  if  projects 
were  sited  within  the  HMAs.  Alternatives!,  3,  and  4 have  fewer  than  200  acres  of  HMAs 
that  overlap  with  DFAs.  The  Preferred  Alternative  DFAs  do  not  overlap  with  the  HMAs  so 
no  direct  loss  of  forage  in  HMAs  would  occur. 

For  all  alternatives,  there  is  potential  for  renewable  energy  and  transmission  permitted 
under  the  DRECP  to  result  in  the  loss  of  forage  for  wild  horses  and  burros  if  projects  were 
sited  on  appropriate  foraging  habitat  herd  areas.  Only  a few  of  the  cumulative  projects, 
including  the  Ivanpah  and  Stateline  Solar  Farm,  are  or  would  be  sited  within  HMAs  or  herd 
areas.  Similarly,  little  of  the  development  anticipated  in  the  counties  within  the  DRECP  is 
forecasted  in  these  areas  [see  Section  IV.25. 2. 2).  Where  cumulative  projects  are  proposed 
in  HMAs  or  herd  areas,  they  would  contribute  to  the  loss  of  forage  for  wild  horses  and 
burros.  Mitigation  measures  such  as  WH-la  [ensure  access  to  water  sources),  WH-lb 
[coordinate  with  the  BLM  and  other  stakeholders  during  the  permitting  process),  and 
WH-lc  [delineate  habitat  to  protect  wild  horses  and  burros)  would  reduce  the  cumulative 
impacts  to  the  extent  practicable. 

Impact  WH-2:  Plan  components  would  result  in  displacement  of  wild  horses  and  burros. 

For  the  No  Action  Alternative  and  Alternatives  1,  2,  3,  and  4 there  is  potential  for  renewable 
energy  and  transmission  to  result  in  displace  of  wild  horses  and  burros  if  projects  were 
sited  within  the  HMAs.  Alternatives  1,  3,  and  4 have  fewer  than  200  acres  of  HMAs  that 
overlap  with  DFAs.  The  Preferred  Alternative  DFAs  do  not  overlap  with  the  HMAs  so  it 
would  not  displace  wild  horses  and  burros  in  HMAs. 

Under  all  alternatives,  there  is  potential  for  renewable  energy  and  transmission  permitted 
under  the  DRECP  to  be  sited  within  herd  areas  and  displacing  the  wild  horses  and  burros 
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within  those  areas.  Only  a few  of  the  cumulative  projects,  including  the  Ivanpah  and 
Stateline  Solar  Farm,  are  or  would  be  sited  within  HMAs  or  herd  areas  and  could  combine 
to  result  in  a cumulative  displacement.  Little  of  the  development  anticipated  in  the  counties 
within  the  DRECP  is  forecasted  in  these  areas  (see  Section  IV.25.2.2).  Mitigation  measures 
such  as  WH-lb  (coordinate  with  the  BLM  and  other  stakeholders  during  the  permitting 
process]  and  WH-lc  (delineate  habitat  to  protect  wild  horses  and  burros]  would  reduce  the 
cumulative  impacts  to  the  extent  practicable. 

Impact  WH-3:  Plan  components  would  reduce  access  to  wild  horse  and  burro  habitat  or 
require  relocation. 

Construction  of  renewable  energy  projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP  may  fragment  wild 
horse  and  burro  rangeland  habitat,  or  block  access  of  important  habitat  features,  within 
HMAs  and  reduce  the  long-term  sustainability  and  quality  of  the  habitat  and/or  forage. 

Only  a few  of  the  cumulative  projects,  including  the  Ivanpah  and  Stateline  Solar  Farm,  are 
or  would  be  sited  within  HMAs  or  herd  areas  and  could  combine  to  result  in  a cumulative 
fragmentation.  Little  of  the  development  anticipated  in  the  counties  within  the  DRECP  is 
forecasted  in  these  areas  (see  Section  IV.25.2.2].  Mitigation  measures  such  as  WH-la 
(ensure  access  to  water  sources],  WH-lb  (coordinate  with  the  BLM  and  other  stakeholders 
during  the  permitting  process],  and  WH-lc  (delineate  habitat  to  protect  wild  horses  and 
burros]  would  reduce  the  cumulative  impacts  to  the  extent  practicable. 

Impact  WH-4:  Plan  components  would  result  in  injury,  harassment,  or  increased 
mortality  due  to  construction  or  operations  and  maintenance  activities. 

Construction  and  decommissioning  activities  would  result  in  fugitive  dust  created  by 
construction  vehicles  that  could  reduce  road  visibility  and  increase  the  probability  that 
wild  horses  or  burros  could  be  either  wounded  or  killed  by  vehicle  traffic  during  these 
activities  (generally  short-term  impact].  Operations  and  maintenance  activities  may  result 
in  long-term  disturbance,  injury,  or  harassment  of  wild  horses  and  burros  by  vehicles  and 
activity  noise  along  roadways  and  other  rights-of-way  used  to  access  facilities.  Only  a few 
of  the  cumulative  projects,  including  the  Ivanpah  and  Stateline  Solar  Farm,  are  or  would  be 
sited  within  HMAs  or  herd  areas  and  could  combine  to  result  in  a cumulative  injury,  harass- 
ment, or  increased  mortality  under  the  No  Action  Alternative.  Little  of  the  development 
anticipated  in  the  counties  within  the  DRECP  is  forecasted  in  these  areas  (see  Section 
IV.25.2.2].  Mitigation  measures  such  as  WH-lb  (coordinate  with  the  BLM  and  other  stake- 
holders during  the  permitting  process]  and  WH-lc  (delineate  habitat  to  protect  wild  horses 
and  burros]  would  reduce  the  cumulative  impacts  to  the  extent  practicable. 
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CEQA  Significance  Determination 

CEQA  does  not  require  separate  analysis  and  significance  determinations  relating  to  wild 
horses  and  burros. 

IV.25. 3.18  Outdoor  Recreation 

The  geographic  scope  for  cumulative  impacts  to  outdoor  recreation  is  the  entire  DRECP, 
the  CDCA,  and  the  Outside  the  Plan  Area  transmission  corridors. 

Impact  OR-1:  Plan  components  could  enhance  or  degrade  recreational  use. 

Cumulative  impacts  to  recreation  would  be  exclusion  of  recreation  use  from  areas  currently 
used  for  recreation  and  indirect  effects  on  recreation  from  visual  or  other  indirect  effects. 

Exclusion  of  Recreation  Use.  The  development  of  renewable  energy  facilities  permitted 
through  the  DRECP  would  exclude  recreational  use  from  those  areas,  displace  recrea- 
tionists, and  diminish  recreational  opportunities.  Development  of  solar  and  geothermal 
facilities  would  exclude  recreational  use  from  the  entire  footprint  as  they  would  generally 
be  fenced  and  inaccessible  to  recreationists.  Some  types  of  recreation,  such  as  hiking  or  off 
highway  vehicle  (OHV]  use,  may  be  compatible  with  wind  development  due  to  the  large 
open  areas  between  wind  turbines  and  because  fencing  may  be  around  the  wind  turbines 
and  infrastructure  rather  than  the  entire  project  area.  Impacts  of  the  projects  listed  in 
Tables  lV.25-1  through  lV.25-4  would  be  similar  to  those  described  for  the  DRECP  renew- 
able energy  facilities.  For  example,  the  Ocotillo  Express  Project  is  located  on  BLM  lands  in 
an  existing  Special  Recreation  Management  Area  with  many  open  OHV  roads.  While  all  the 
roads  within  the  project  boundaries  were  closed  during  construction,  open  OHV  roads  that 
were  not  directly  impacted  by  the  wind  turbines  were  reopened  after  the  construction  had 
finished.  Other  projects  such  as  the  Proposed  29  Palms  Training  Land/Airspace  Acquisition 
Project  would  contribute  to  the  cumulative  direct  loss  of  recreation  areas,  as  the  proposed 
expansion  overlaps  with  the  Johnson  Valley  OHV  Area. 

Overall,  taken  together,  the  loss  of  recreational  opportunity  from  the  renewable  energy 
projects  permitted  by  the  DRECP,  the  projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1  through  lV.25-4,  the 
benefit  from  the  SRMA  designations,  and  the  recreation  plans  and  land  acquisition  in  Kern 
County,  the  cumulative  impacts  of  the  DRECP  to  recreation  would  be  minimal. 

Indirect  Cumulative  Effects  on  Recreation.  Renewable  energy  or  transmission  infra- 
structure permitted  under  the  DRECP  would  result  in  noise,  dust,  and  traffic  that  would 
disturb  recreationists  such  as  hikers,  campers,  hunters,  or  birders.  Noise,  dust,  and  traffic 
would  be  greatest  during  construction  and  decommissioning  of  the  projects.  Construction 
and  operational  activities  would  also  affect  the  visual  experience  of  recreationists  due  to 
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the  industrial  nature  of  large  construction  staging  areas  and  the  renewable  energy  facili- 
ties. Renewable  energy  facilities  would  substantially  impact  recreational  areas  that  are 
destinations  for  solitary  or  backcountry  recreation.  Many  of  the  projects  listed  in  Tables 
lV.25-1  through  lV.25-4  would  have  similar  indirect  effects  to  recreation,  in  particular  to 
the  visual  experience  of  recreationists.  While  this  is  true  for  many  of  the  recreation  projects 
listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1  through  lV.25-3,  it  is  also  true  of  larger  infrastructure  projects  such 
as  the  Briggs  Mine  Expansion  and  the  Eagle  Mountain  Pumped  Storage  project  located 
immediately  adjacent  to  National  Parks,  and  such  projects  and  would  be  within  the  viewscape 
of  recreationists  in  the  parks.  Where  the  projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1  through  IV.2-4 
require  night  lighting  for  safety  and  security  purposes,  this  could  cumulatively  impact  night 
skies  and  stargazing.  For  example,  the  Devers-Palo  Verde  No. 2 project  requires  night 
lighting  along  portions  of  the  route.  This  light  could  combine  with  the  night  lighting  likely 
required  at  the  Palen  SEGS  project  or  other  renewable  projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP 
near  Desert  Center  to  cumulatively  effect  stargazing  from  Joshua  Tree.  The  cumulative  effect 
would  be  considerable. 

Impact  OR-2:  Plan  components  could  enhance  or  degrade  access  to  lands  managed 
for  recreation. 

The  development  of  renewable  energy  under  the  DRECP  could  require  use  of  between  6,000 
acres  (Alternative  1]  to  almost  12,000  acres  (No  Action  Alternative)  of  lands  managed  for 
recreation.  If  these  lands  were  fenced,  such  as  would  be  the  case  for  solar  projects  (both 
photovoltaic  and  thermal),  the  fences  would  decrease  access  to  such  lands  and  could  result 
in  the  closure  of  roads  used  for  off-highway  recreation.  In  addition,  increased  traffic  during 
construction  could  degrade  access  roads  or  result  in  temporary  closures.  Projects  listed  in 
Tables  lV.25-1  through  lV.25-3  would  also  require  fencing  and  could  contribute  to  the 
cumulative  decreased  access  to  recreational  areas.  Multiple  projects  including  the  Desert 
Sunlight  Project  require  the  closure  of  open  roads,  which  contributes  to  the  cumulative  loss 
of  recreation  access. 

Impact  OR-3:  Plan  components  would  enhance  management  of  focus  areas 
for  recreation. 

The  DRECP  LUPA  would  designate  over  3.6  million  acres  managed  for  recreation  for  the 
Preferred  Alternative,  over  2.7  million  acres  for  Alternative  1 and  Alternative  3,  and  over 
2.6  million  acres  for  Alternative  2 and  Alternative  4.  This  would  be  a direct  benefit  to 
recreation  in  the  DRECP  and  CDCA.  Projects  listed  in  Table  lV.25-4  including  the  Ocotillo 
Wells  State  Vehicular  Recreation  Area  General  Plan,  Rasor  OHV  Recreation  Area  Planning, 
and  Eastern  Kern  County  Land  Acquisition  would  plan  for  actions  needed  to  develop  and 
sustain  recreation  in  these  areas,  including  OHV  recreation  opportunities.  These  projects 
would  result  in  a substantial  cumulative  beneficial  effect  to  recreation.  The  No  Action  Alter- 
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native  would  not  designate  any  new  areas  managed  for  recreational  use  so  it  would  have 
no  impact  on  areas  managed  for  recreation.  The  No  Action  Alternative  would  retain  over 
1,9  million  acres  of  land  currently  managed  for  recreation. 

CEQA  Significance  Determination 

OR-1:  Plan  components  could  enhance  or  degrade  recreational  use.  Renewable  energy 
facility  development  and  associated  transmission  infrastructure  permitted  under  the  DRECP 
would  combine  with  projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1  through  IV.25-4  to  result  in  long-term 
exclusion  of  dispersed  recreation  of  thousands  of  acres,  a cumulative  loss  of  recreational 
use.  Given  the  millions  of  acres  available  for  recreation  in  the  Plan  Area,  this  impact  would 
be  less  than  cumulatively  significant.  The  DRECP's  contribution  would  be  further  reduced 
because  CMAs  would  reduce  impacts  to  recreation. 

Development  of  renewable  energy  facilities  permitted  under  the  DRECP,  in  combination 
with  the  renewable  energy  and  other  large  infrastructure  projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1 
through  IV.25-4  would  result  in  indirect  effects  on  federal,  state,  or  local  recreational  facili- 
ties or  programs.  Indirect  effects  include  visual  impacts  such  as  increased  night  lighting, 
increased  noise,  and  impacts  to  air  quality.  Due  to  the  number  of  acres  of  potential  visual 
impacts  to  the  scenic  value  of  sensitive  recreational  areas  (i.e.,  national  and  state  parks  and 
wilderness  areas)  this  cumulative  impact  would  be  significant  and  the  contribution  of  the 
projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP  would  remain  cumulatively  considerable. 

OR-2:  Plan  components  could  enhance  or  degrade  access  to  lands  managed  for 
recreation.  Due  to  the  large  scale  of  construction  required  for  renewable  energy  projects 
permitted  under  the  DRECP,  access  to  recreational  facilities  could  be  disrupted  by  additional 
traffic  and  road  closures  and  by  the  large  fenced  areas  for  solar  and  geothermal  energy 
facilities.  Projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1  through  IV.2-4  would  also  result  in  loss  of  access 
and  additional  traffic  and  road  closures.  Because  of  other  enhanced  recreation  operations, 
recreation  facilities,  or  access  to  recreation  and  because  CMAs  would  require  access  to  be 
retained,  the  impact  would  be  less  than  cumulatively  significant. 

OR-3:  Plan  components  would  enhance  management  of  focus  areas  for  recreation. 

The  DRECP  LUPA  would  designate  over  3.6  million  acres  managed  for  recreation  for  the 
Preferred  Alternative,  over  2.7  million  acres  for  Alternative  1 and  Alternative  3,  and  over 
2.6  million  acres  for  Alternative  2 and  Alternative  4.  Projects  listed  in  Table  IV.25-4 
including  the  Ocotillo  Wells  State  Vehicular  Recreation  Area  General  Plan,  Rasor  OHV  Rec- 
reation Area  Planning,  and  Eastern  Kern  County  Land  Acquisition  would  also  benefit  recre- 
ation because  they  would  plan  for  actions  needed  to  develop  and  sustain  recreation  in 
these  areas  including  OHV  recreation  opportunities.  These  projects  would  result  in  a cumu- 
lative beneficial  impact  on  recreation. 
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IV.25.3.19  Transportation  and  Public  Access 

Impact  TR-1:  Plan  components  would  modify  local  circulation  patterns  or  degrade  the 
performance  of  the  local  road  network. 

During  construction  of  renewable  projects  and  transmission  permitted  under  the  DRECP, 
the  movement  of  other  equipment  and  materials  to  the  site  during  construction  would 
cause  a small  decrease  in  the  level  of  service  of  local  roadways.  Transportation  activities 
during  renewable  energy  production  would  involve  commuting  workers,  material  shipments 
to  and  from  the  facility,  and  on-site  work  and  travel.  The  impact  on  the  local  transportation 
network  from  transportation  activity  during  renewable  energy  production  and  operation 
would  be  minimal. 

The  projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1  through  IV.25-4  as  well  as  the  development  projected 
in  Section  IV.25. 2. 2 would  also  result  in  an  increase  in  transportation  and  a corresponding 
decrease  in  the  level  of  service  of  local  roadways.  Projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1  through 
IV.25-3,  the  renewable  energy  projects,  would  primarily  result  in  impacts  to  transportation 
during  construction.  The  construction  period  of  the  majority  of  the  projects  listed  in  Tables 
IV.25-1  through  IV.25-4  would  not  overlap  with  the  construction  of  projects  permitted 
under  DRECP  so  these  projects  would  not  result  in  substantial  cumulative  impacts  to  trans- 
portation. Some  projects  listed  in  Table  IV.25-4,  in  particular  the  mining  projects,  would 
require  movement  of  trucks  during  operations  and  could  overlap  with  the  construction  of 
projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP;  however,  these  would  be  a much  smaller  subset  of 
the  cumulative  projects.  Development  projected  in  the  counties  within  and  outside  the 
DRECP  would  also  increase  transportation  and  combine  with  the  project  permitted  under 
the  DRECP  to  result  in  cumulative  effects  on  transportation.  This  is  especially  true  in  areas 
where  DFAs  are  in  closer  proximity  to  urban  areas  most  likely  to  see  increased  growth  such 
as  near  Lancaster  and  Victorville. 

Impact  TR-2:  Plan  components  would  alter  the  availability  or  accessibility  ofBLM 
routes  of  travel. 

Development  of  renewable  energy  projects  and  transmission  permitted  under  the  DRECP 
would  disrupt  the  accessibility  of  lands  along  local  roads  or  preclude  public  access  to 
lands  surrounding  the  renewable  energy  project  sites.  Closure  of  large  sites  would 
decrease  the  availability  ofBLM  routes  of  travel  and  impede  travel  to  or  from  off-site 
locations.  Typical  mitigation  is  available  to  emphasize  use  and  maintenance  of  existing 
BLM  roads  and  to  provide  alternate  replacement  routes  to  ensure  continued  access  to 
previously  accessible  public  lands. 
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Renewable  energy  projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1  through  lV.25-3  could  also  disrupt  the 
accessibility  of  lands  along  local  roads  and  preclude  access  to  lands  surrounding  the 
renewable  energy  project  sites.  This  would  be  primarily  true  for  solar  and  geothermal 
projects  that  are  fenced,  such  as  the  Desert  Sunlight  Solar  Farm  that  required  the  closure 
of  some  BLM  open  routes.  Some  wind  projects,  such  as  the  Ocotillo  Express  Project, 
retained  open  roads  through  the  project  site  after  construction  was  finished.  Most 
projects  listed  in  Table  lV.25-4  and  the  residential  and  commercial  development 
projected  in  Section  IV.25. 2. 2 would  not  alter  the  availability  or  access  of  BLM  routes  of 
travel.  The  exception  is  the  Proposed  29  Palms  Training  Land/Airspace  Acquisition 
Project  that  would  alter  BLM  routes  of  travel  and  could  combine  with  the  loss  of  route  of 
travel  caused  by  the  projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP  to  result  in  a cumulative  effect. 
CMAs  and  mitigation  measures  such  as  TR-2a  (adhere  to  road  construction  standards), 
TR-2b  (provide  access  through  large  sites),  and  TR-2c  (restore  unneeded  roads)  would 
reduce  the  cumulative  effects  to  the  extent  practicable. 

Impact  TR-3:  Plan  components  would  result  in  substantial  traffic  volumes  on  highway 
segments  designated  as  part  of  a Congestion  Management  Plan  (CMP). 

Congestion  management  programs  include  the  principal  roads,  highways,  and  interstate 
highways  of  the  Plan  Area.  The  renewable  energy  projects  and  transmission  permitted 
under  the  DRECP  would  affect  the  transportation  infrastructure  of  the  Plan  Area  and  along 
the  transmission  corridors,  which  is  generally  outside  of  urban  environments  and  the  focus 
of  congestion  management  programs.  Renewable  energy  facility  development  would  gene- 
rate traffic  to  and  from  project  sites,  but  the  traffic  levels  would  not  be  substantial  when 
compared  to  the  road  network's  capacity.  Accordingly,  development  under  the  DRECP  would 
not  substantially  affect  any  principal  roads  or  highway  segments  designated  as  part  of  a 
Congestion  Management  Plan. 

Cumulative  projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1  through  IV.25-4  would  similarly  affect  the 
transportation  infrastructure  within  the  Plan  Area  and  along  the  transmission  corridors. 
The  renewable  energy  development  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1  through  lV.25-3  would  also 
generate  traffic  to  and  from  project  sites,  but  the  traffic  levels  would  not  be  substantial 
when  compared  to  the  road  network's  capacity.  The  projects  would  generate  traffic  pri- 
marily during  construction.  Development  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1  through  IV.25-3  would 
not  substantially  affect  any  principal  roads  or  highway  segments  designated  as  part  of  a 
Congestion  Management  Plan.  Only  a few  projects  listed  in  Table  IV.25-4  and  the  develop- 
ment forecasted  in  Section  VI. 25. 2. 2 could  affect  principal  roads  or  highway  segments  des- 
ignated as  part  of  a Congestion  Management  Plan,  in  particular  large-scale  residential  and 
commercial  development.  Such  development  would  require  a traffic  study  and  considera- 
tion of  a Congestion  Management  Plan  and  would  be  required  to  implement  mitigation 
such  as  TR-la  (implementing  a traffic  plan),  TR-lb  (coordinating  road  improvements  with 
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local  authorities),  TR-lc  [implementing  traffic  control  measures),  and  TR-ld  [ensuring 
proper  signage  and  travel  management)  reducing  the  cumulative  effects. 

Because  development  under  the  DRECP  would  not  substantially  affect  any  principal  roads 
or  highway  segments  designated  as  part  of  a Congestion  Management  Plan  it  would  not 
contribute  to  a cumulative  effect. 

Impact  TR-4:  Plan  components  would  increase  hazards  and  the  risk  for  a traffic 
incident  or  inhibit  emergency  response. 

Development  of  renewable  energy  projects  and  transmission  permitted  under  the  DRECP 
would  require  use  of  slow-moving  heavy-duty  trucks  and  would  obstruct  traffic  in  a manner 
that  could  inhibit  emergency  response  temporarily  during  construction  phases.  Heavy 
construction  traffic  using  emergency  routes  could  adversely  affect  emergency  service 
response  times.  New  road  hazards  could  also  be  introduced  as  a result  of  creating  new  site 
entry  and  egress  or  by  inadvertently  causing  damage  to  roadway  surfaces.  The  effects  of 
road  improvements  to  ensure  site  access  or  potential  damage  to  roadways  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  supervision  of  local  jurisdictions  to  ensure  that  a site  does  not  increase  the 
potential  for  unsafe  movement  of  vehicles.  Implementing  traffic  controls  and  measures  to 
avoid  or  repair  wear  and  tear  from  construction  traffic  would  avoid  the  adverse  effects  of 
this  impact. 

Cumulative  projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1  through  lV.25-3  would  also  require  use  of 
slow-moving  heavy-duty  trucks  and  would  obstruct  traffic  in  a manner  that  could  inhibit 
emergency  response  temporarily  during  construction  phases.  Some  projects  listed  in  Table 
lV.25-4  would  require  use  of  heavy-duty  trucks  during  operations,  such  as  the  expanded 
mining  projects.  However,  the  number  of  trucks  used  would  be  much  fewer  and  would  be 
dispersed  throughout  the  entire  Plan  Area  and  transmission  corridor  routes.  In  addition, 
projects  that  require  large  use  of  trucks  during  operations  typically  are  required  to  adhere 
to  a traffic  management  plan  or  designated  routes. 

The  construction  phases  of  the  projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1  through  lV.25-3  are  not 
expected  to  overlap  with  the  construction  phases  of  the  projects  permitted  under  the 
DRECP.  For  this  reason,  DREPC  projects  would  not  contribute  to  a cumulative  impact  on 
increased  hazards  and  the  risk  for  a traffic  incident  or  inhibit  emergency  response. 

CEQA  Significance  Determination 

TR-1:  Plan  components  would  modify  local  circulation  patterns  or  degrade  the 
performance  of  the  local  road  network.  The  development  of  renewable  projects  and 
transmission  permitted  under  the  DRECP  and  the  majority  of  the  cumulative  projects  listed 
in  Tables  lV.25-1  through  lV.25-4  would  primarily  impact  transportation  during  the 
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construction  period.  The  construction  period  of  the  majority  of  the  projects  listed  in  Tables 
lV.25-1  through  lV.25-4  would  not  overlap  with  the  construction  of  projects  permitted 
under  DRECP  so  they  would  not  result  in  significant  cumulative  impacts  to  transportation. 

TR-2:  Plan  components  would  alter  the  availability  or  accessibility  of  BLM  routes  of 
travel.  The  projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP  would  combine  with  the  cumulative 
projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1  through  lV.25-4.  In  particular,  the  solar  and  geothermal 
projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1  through  IV.25-3  on  BLM  lands,  and  the  Proposed  29  Palms 
Training  Land/Airspace  Acquisition  Project  that  would  alter  BLM  routes  of  travel  and  could 
combine  with  the  loss  of  routes  of  travel  caused  by  the  projects  permitted  under  the 
DRECP.  However,  implementation  of  the  CMAs  and  Mitigation  Measures  TR-2a,  TR-2b,  and 
TR-2c  would  reduce  the  contribution  of  the  DRECP.  Similar  mitigation  including  providing 
alternate  access  would  be  required  for  the  cumulative  projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1 
through  IV.25-3.  This  impact  would  be  less  than  cumulatively  significant. 

TR-3:  Plan  components  would  result  in  substantial  traffic  volumes  on  highway 
segments  designated  as  part  of  a Congestion  Management  Plan  (CMP).  Because 
development  under  the  DRECP  would  not  substantially  affect  any  principal  roads  or  high- 
way segments  designated  as  part  of  a Congestion  Management  Plan  it  would  not  contribute 
to  a cumulative  significant  impact. 

TR-4:  Plan  components  would  increase  hazards  and  the  risk  for  a traffic  incident  or 
inhibit  emergency  response.  Development  of  renewable  energy  projects  and 
transmission  permitted  under  the  DRECP  and  the  cumulative  projects  listed  in  Tables 
IV.25-1  through  IV.25-4  would  require  use  of  slow-moving  heavy-duty  trucks  and  could 
cumulatively  obstruct  traffic  in  a manner  that  could  inhibit  emergency  response  tempo- 
rarily during  construction  phases.  The  construction  phases  of  the  projects  listed  in  Tables 
IV.25-1  through  IV.25-3  are  not  expected  to  overlap  with  the  construction  phases  of  the 
projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP.  For  this  reason,  DREPC  projects  would  not  contribute 
to  a cumulative  impact  on  increased  hazards  and  the  risk  for  a traffic  incident  or  inhibit 
emergency  response. 

IV.25.3.20  Visual  Resources 

The  geographic  scope  of  the  cumulative  visual  effects  would  be  the  entire  DRECP  area  and 
CDCA  area  as  well  as  the  Outside  the  Plan  Area  transmission  line  corridors.  The  LUPA  man- 
agement actions  within  the  CDCA  but  outside  the  DRECP  would  not  themselves  result  in 
visual  impacts  but  would  manage  some  areas  to  allow  for  modifications  to  the  viewscape. 
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Impact  VR-1:  Visibility  of  activities,  materials,  equipment,  dust,  and  construction  night 
lighting  would  result  in  short-term  diminished  scenic  quality. 

During  construction  and  decommissioning  of  renewable  projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP, 
activities  and  equipment  visible  from  residences,  public  roads,  and  public  preserves  would 
result  in  short-term  diminished  scenic  quality  for  viewers.  Examples  include  dust  and 
exhaust  emissions,  removal  of  vegetation  during  site  clearing,  contouring  and  grading, 
presence  of  vehicles  and  equipment,  mobilization  and  demobilization  activities,  material 
delivery  and  staging,  assembly  of  components,  site  lighting,  and  construction  and  later 
removal  of  structures.  While  many  of  the  projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1  through  IV.25-4 
would  have  similar  construction  activities  resulting  in  impacts  to  scenic  quality,  few  of 
them  could  combine  with  the  construction  of  projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP  to  result 
in  a cumulative  short-term  diminished  scenic  quality.  This  is  because  the  majority  of  the 
projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1  through  lV.25-4  would  have  finished  construction  prior  to 
the  development  of  renewable  energy  permitted  under  the  DRECP.  Some  projects,  such  as 
the  California  High-Speed  Rail  have  anticipated  lengthy  construction  time  frames  so  could 
overlap  with  construction  of  renewable  energy  in  the  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes  eco- 
region  subarea.  In  addition,  renewable  energy  projects  permitted  in  DFAs  near  areas  that 
have  anticipated  growth  projections  [e.g.,  townsites  in  unincorporated  Imperial  County  or 
the  Tehachapi  Mountain  Communities  in  Kern  County]  could  result  in  cumulative  impacts 
due  to  construction  of  residential  or  commercial  development  required  for  the  projected 
population  growth.  CMAs  and  mitigation  measures  such  as  VR-la  that  would  require  mini- 
mizing night  lighting  impacts  during  construction  would  be  required  for  the  projects  per- 
mitted under  the  DRECP.  Similar  mitigation  would  likely  be  required  for  the  cumulative  list 
of  projects  in  Tables  IV.25-1  through  lV.25-4  and  would  reduce  the  cumulative  effects  of 
construction. 

Impact  VR-2:  The  presence  of  project  components  and  disturbance  would  result  in 
long-term  diminished  scenic  quality. 

Renewable  energy  facilities  permitted  under  the  DRECP  would  require  equipment,  struc- 
tures, fencing,  roads,  and  other  elements  to  operate  a facility  that  would  have  a long-term 
adverse  effect  on  the  visible  landscape.  Areas  of  persistent  surface  and  vegetation  distur- 
bance and  the  presence  of  structures  would  create  visual  contrast  in  form,  line,  color,  and 
texture  as  compared  to  pre-project  conditions.  Depending  on  viewer  location,  physical  ele- 
ments introduced  by  a project  could  block  views  or  create  skylining  (silhouetting  against 
the  sky).  Physical  elements  would  be  most  visible  for  projects  with  large  infrastructure 
such  as  wind  projects  or  solar  power  tower  projects.  Even  after  project  removal  and  site 
reclamation  are  completed,  visual  contrast  would  remain.  The  structure,  size,  and  indus- 
trial character  of  utility-scale  renewable  energy  and  transmission  facilities  during  opera- 
tion and  maintenance — as  well  as  any  associated  glare,  reflectivity,  and  lighting — would 
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visually  contrast  with  surrounding  undeveloped  land  and  result  in  long-term  diminished 
scenic  quality. 

Many  of  the  projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1  through  IV.25-4  would  have  similar  long-term 
impacts  as  those  described  for  the  DRECP.  Areas  such  as  the  West  Mojave  and  Eastern  Slopes 
ecoregion  subarea  already  have  more  than  20  operating  wind  and  solar  projects  with 
structures  that  dominate  the  skyline.  The  area  near  Desert  Center  and  Imperial  County 
would  also  experience  a substantial  introduction  of  industrial  projects  due  to  the  introduction 
of  dozens  of  renewable  projects  in  these  areas.  The  Ivanpah  solar  project  is  already  a major 
source  of  glare  and  reflectivity  in  that  area.  The  majority  of  the  projects  listed  in  Table 
IV.25-4  would  be  less  visible  than  the  renewable  energy  projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1 
through  IV.25-3  because  they  would  be  shorter  in  nature  and  in  many  instances  do  not 
introduce  the  same  scale  of  industrial  facilities.  This  notwithstanding,  projects  such  as  the 
Devers-Palo  Verde  No.  2,  or  Tehachapi  Renewable  Transmission  Project  would  contribute 
to  the  diminished  scenic  quality  and  contribute  to  a cumulative  visual  impact. 

Lands  included  in  the  reserve  design  and  LUPA  conservation  designations  would  generally 
receive  a higher  level  of  protection  for  visual  resources  than  currently  exists,  so  the  DRECP 
would  not  contribute  to  an  adverse  impact  on  visual  resources  in  these  areas. 

CEQA  Significance  Determination 

VR-1:  Visibility  of  activities,  materials,  equipment,  dust,  and  construction  night 
lighting  would  result  in  short-term  diminished  scenic  quality.  As  described  earlier, 
activities  and  equipment  visible  from  residences,  public  roads,  and  public  preserves  would 
result  in  short-term  diminished  scenic  quality  for  viewers  during  construction  of  projects 
permitted  under  the  DRECP.  If  the  construction  of  projects  overlaps  with  construction  of 
the  cumulative  projects  list,  such  as  would  potentially  be  the  case  for  the  California  High- 
Speed  Rail  or  for  residential  or  commercial  development  over  the  next  few  decades. 
However,  few  of  the  anticipated  cumulative  projects  would  be  under  construction  at  the 
same  time  as  the  projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP.  Additionally,  the  DRECP  renewable 
projects  would  implement  CMAs  to  control  dust  and  Mitigation  Measure  VR-la  to  reduce 
the  impact  due  to  night  lighting.  Similar  mitigation  would  likely  be  required  for  the  cumula- 
tive projects  and  anticipated  development.  Therefore,  this  impact  would  be  less  than  cumu- 
latively significant. 

VR-2:  The  presence  of  plan  components  would  create  long-term  visual  contrast  with 
surrounding  undeveloped  land  and  would  result  in  long-term  diminished  scenic  quality. 

Long-term  impacts  to  visual  resources  for  the  projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP  would 
be  significant  and  unavoidable.  The  projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1  through  IV.25-3  would 
be  similar  in  nature  and  in  combination  with  the  projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP 
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would  result  in  a significant  cumulative  impact.  Changes  in  line,  form,  and  color  introduced 
by  large-scale  development  and  the  contrast  of  such  development  with  surrounding 
conditions  create  unmitigable  degradation  of  views.  The  CMAs  applicable  to  renewable 
energy  and  transmission  projects  would  reduce  the  DRECP's  contribution,  but  due  to  the 
size  and  nature  of  renewable  energy  projects,  the  impact  would  result  in  a cumulatively 
considerable  contribution  to  the  significant  cumulative  impacts. 

IV.25.3.21  Noise  and  Vibration 

The  geographic  scope  for  cumulative  analysis  for  noise  is  generally  within  approximately 
one  mile  of  a project  site  including  truck  routes.  This  is  because  noise  impacts  are  generally 
localized.  Because  renewable  energy  projects  could  be  built  anywhere  within  DFAs,  the 
cumulative  geographic  scope  for  noise  is  an3Avhere  within  one  mile  of  the  DFAs  and  truck 
routes  for  the  entire  DRFCP  and  along  the  transmission  corridors  outside  the  Plan  Area. 

The  reserve  design  and  LUPA  designations  would  generally  limit  the  extent  of  future  devel- 
opment, and  therefore  would  not  contribute  to  cumulative  noise  impacts  from  develop- 
ment activities. 

Impact  NV-1:  Plan  components  would  generate  noise  that  would  adversely  affect  sen- 
sitive receptors. 

Renewable  energy  projects  permitted  under  the  DRFCP  would  generate  noise  during 
construction  and  operation.  Construction  equipment  used  for  the  renewable  development 
depends  on  the  technology  but  is  anticipated  to  be  between  approximately  80  to  88  dBA  Leq 
[equivalent  level}  50  feet  from  the  center  of  equipment  activity  [see  Section  IV.21.3.1.1.1]. 
Blasting  may  be  required  for  wind  turbine  foundations  and  may  result  in  greater  noise 
impacts.  Renewable  energy  technologies  and  transmission  permitted  under  the  DRFCP 
would  result  in  long-term  operational  impacts  due  to  operational  and  maintenance  activi- 
ties. All  renewable  energy  operations  would  generate  noise  from  employee  vehicles 
accessing  the  site,  power  inverters,  and  other  electronic  infrastructure.  In  addition,  wind  tur- 
bines can  have  an  aerodynamic  noise  that  generates  a whooshing  or  pulsing  effect. 

Multiple  projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1  through  IV.25-4  are  located  within  the  DFAs  or 
adjacent  to  them  and  would  generate  similar  noise  as  described  for  the  renewable  energy 
projects  permitted  under  the  DRFCP.  Many  of  the  cumulative  projects  have  already  been 
approved  or  are  in  the  environmental  review  process,  so  their  construction  time  frame 
would  not  overlap  with  projects  approved  under  the  DRFCP.  However,  for  the  Preferred 
Alternative,  Alternative  2 and  Alternative  4,  the  Blythe  Solar  Power  Project,  Desert  Harvest, 
Desert  Sunlight,  FSE  Blythe  1,  Genesis  NextEra,  McCoy  Solar  Energy  Project,  Palen  Solar 
Power  Project,  and  the  Palo  Verde  Mesa  project  would  all  be  within  the  DFAs  in  eastern 
Riverside  County  and  would  combine  to  result  in  cumulative  operational  impacts  to  noise. 
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Similarly,  the  Alta  East,  Rising  Tree,  Alta,  Alta  Infill,  Windstar,  Avalon,  Morgan  Hills,  Catalina, 
Pacific  Wind,  and  PdV  projects  among  others,  would  be  located  within  the  DFAs  in  the  West 
Mojave  and  could  combine  to  generate  operational  noise  impacts.  In  Imperial  Valley,  Calexico 
Solar  Farm,  Campo  Verde  Solar,  Centinela  Solar,  East  Brawley  Geothermal  Project,  Hudson 
Ranch,  Imperial  Solar  Energy  Center  West  and  South,  the  Imperial  Valley  Solar  Company, 
Ocotillo  Sol,  Silverleaf  Solar,  Wistaria  Ranch  Solar,  and  Seville  Solar  Farm  Complex  would 
all  be  located  within  DFAs  and  could  result  in  cumulative  operational  noise  impacts. 
Cumulative  noise  impacts  would  be  reduced  through  compliance  with  local  laws  and 
regulations  and  implementation  of  mitigation  measures  such  as  NV-la  [protect  sensitive 
receptors  from  noise],  NV-lb  [implement  noise  reduction  techniques],  and  NV-lc  [protect 
residences  from  wind  turbine  noise]. 

Impact  NV-2:  Plan  components  would  generate  ground-borne  vibrations  that  adversely 
affect  sensitive  receptors. 

Renewable  energy  technologies  and  transmission  permitted  under  the  DRECP  would  generate 
vibrations  during  construction  from  the  movement  of  heavy  equipment,  earth  movement, 
pile  driving,  rock  breaking,  and  explosives  blasting.  These  impacts  would  be  short-term  and 
limited  in  nature.  Wind,  geothermal,  and  solar  thermal  permitted  under  the  DRECP  include 
the  use  of  turbines  during  operation  and  have  the  potential  to  result  in  long-term  vibrations. 
However,  mechanical  equipment  typically  used  would  be  well  balanced  and  designed  to 
avoid  substantial  vibration  levels.  Monitoring  systems  are  usually  installed  as  well.  Vibrations 
above  the  threshold  of  detectability  would  not  be  expected  beyond  the  project  boundary  so 
this  would  not  result  in  cumulative  ground-borne  vibrations. 

Impact  NV-3:  Plan  components  would  generate  noise  or  ground-borne  vibration  levels 
in  conflict  with  local  standards. 

Renewable  energy  technologies  and  transmission  permitted  under  the  DRECP  would  result 
in  noise  and  vibration  impacts  from  construction  and  operation,  which  would  potentially 
conflict  with  local  standards  and  impact  local  communities.  At  the  time  that  specific  renew- 
able energy  projects  are  proposed,  a detailed  analysis  of  noise  and  land  use  conflicts  would 
be  completed  as  part  of  the  project-level  environmental  review  and  would  require  the  proj- 
ect to  comply  with  local  standards.  The  cumulative  list  of  projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1 
through  IV.25-4  has  already  or  would  undergo  an  environmental  review  that  would  include 
consideration  of  local  standards.  Each  project  would  be  required  to  comply  with  the  local 
standards  or  mitigate  the  project,  so  there  would  not  be  a cumulative  impact  on  conflicts 
with  local  standards. 
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CEQA  Significance  Determinations 

NV-1:  Plan  components  would  generate  noise  that  would  adversely  affect  sensitive 
receptors.  Development  of  renewable  energy  technologies  and  transmission  permitted 
under  the  DRECP  would  result  in  noise  from  construction  vehicles  and  activities,  and  from 
operational  activities  and  vehicles.  Few  of  the  projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1  through 
IV.25-4  would  be  under  construction  at  the  same  time  as  the  projects  permitted  under  the 
DRECP  so  they  would  not  be  expected  to  combine  to  result  in  a cumulative  impact. 
Cumulative  projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1  though  IV.25-4  would  likely  result  in  similar 
noise  from  operational  activities  and  vehicles  that  would  combine  with  the  noise  from  the 
projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP.  Mitigation  Measures  NV-la  through  NV-lc  would 
normally  be  required  to  avoid  noise  levels  that  are  excessive  or  substantially  above 
ambient  levels,  and  these  measures  would  reduce  the  impact  from  projects.  Similar  mitiga- 
tion would  be  required  for  cumulative  development,  so  the  impact  would  not  be  cumula- 
tively significant. 

NV-2:  Plan  components  would  generate  ground-borne  vibrations  that  adversely  affect 
sensitive  receptors.  Development  of  the  renewable  energy  technologies  and  transmission 
permitted  under  the  DRECP  would  cause  vibration  impacts.  The  vibration  impacts  would 
not  be  expected  to  be  noticeable  beyond  the  project  boundaries  so  there  would  be  no 
V cumulative  impact  due  to  ground-borne  vibrations. 

NV-3:  Plan  components  would  generate  noise  or  ground-borne  vibration  levels  in 
conflict  with  local  standards.  Development  of  renewable  energy  technologies  and  trans- 
mission would  not  conflict  with  local  noise  standards  because  they  would  be  required  to 
complete  a noise  and  land  use  analysis  to  identify  and  mitigate  any  project-specific 
conflicts  with  local  standards.  Impact  NV-3  would  not  contribute  to  a cumulative  impact 
on  local  standards. 

IV.25.3.22  Public  Health,  Safety,  and  Services 

The  geographic  scope  for  cumulative  analysis  for  public  safety  and  services  is  generally 
within  the  renewable  energy  project  boundaries  and  the  access  routes  and  transmission 
route.  This  is  where  public  safety  and  service  impacts  are  generally  localized.  Because 
renewable  energy  projects  could  be  built  an3rwhere  within  DFAs,  the  geographic  scope  for 
cumulative  impact  analysis  for  public  safety  and  services  is  anywhere  within  the  DFAs  and 
access  routes  for  the  entire  DRECP  and  along  the  transmission  corridors  outside  the  Plan 
Area.  The  DRECP  would  not  cover  future  development  within  the  reserve  design  and  LUPA 
conservation  designations,  so  the  Plan  would  not  contribute  to  cumulative  impacts  on  pub- 
lic safety  and  services  impacts  in  those  areas. 
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Impact  PS-1:  Plan  components  would  involve  hazardous  materials  or  conditions  that 
could  result  in  a hazard  to  the  public  or  environment. 

All  phases  of  renewable  energy  projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP  would  involve  the 
transport,  use,  storage,  and  disposal  of  hazardous  materials  such  as  fuels,  lubricating  oils, 
hydraulic  fluids,  glycol-based  coolants,  lead-acid  batteries,  solvents,  paints,  cleaning  agents, 
coatings,  and  herbicides.  Solar  facilities  could  also  involve  the  use  of  the  toxic  elemental 
metal  cadmium.  Heat  Transfer  Fluid,  dielectric  fluids,  TES  salts  (sodium  and  potassium 
nitrates),  and  steam  amendment  chemicals. 

Construction,  operations,  and  decommission  activities  of  renewable  energy  permitted 
under  the  DRECP  would  involve  movement  of  soil  materials.  Valley  Fever  is  spread  through 
the  air  and  if  soil  containing  the  Valley  Fever  fungus  is  disturbed  by  construction,  natural 
disasters,  or  wind,  the  fungal  spores  can  be  released  into  the  air.  Cooling  water  associated 
with  solar  thermal  and  geothermal  facilities  may  become  contaminated  with  bacterial 
growth  and  potentially  contain  Legionella  bacteria. 

Renewable  energy  sites  may  have  existing  contamination  that  could  pose  a risk  to  workers 
and  the  environment  during  site  characterization,  construction,  operations,  and  decommis- 
sioning. Potential  hazardous  material  impacts  from  projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP 
are  increased  risks  of  fires,  human  health  impacts,  and  environmental  contamination.  This 
could  lead  to  environmental  impacts  related  to  biological  resources,  surface  water,  ground- 
water,  air  quality,  agriculture  and  grazing,  and  recreation. 

The  projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1  through  IV.25-4  would  use  many  similar  types  of  haz- 
ardous materials  during  construction,  in  particular  fuels,  lubricating  oils,  hydraulic  fluids, 
glycol-based  coolants,  lead-acid  batteries,  solvents,  paints,  cleaning  agents,  coatings,  and 
herbicides.  Some  of  the  projects  would  also  result  in  a substantial  amount  of  ground  distur- 
bance in  areas  where  the  Valley  Fever  spore  is  known  to  occur.  NextLight  Antelope  Valley 
was  required  to  stop  construction  due  to  concerns  about  dust  management  and  Valley 
Fever  until  additional  dust  mitigation  was  put  in  place. 

Cumulative  impacts  resulting  from  hazardous  materials  would  only  occur  if  projects  were 
in  near  vicinity  of  each  other  and  under  construction  at  the  same  time.  This  includes  cumu- 
lative impacts  due  to  Valley  Fever.  Ground  disturbance  is  stabilized  after  construction, 
reducing  the  risk  of  airborne  fungal  spores.  Many  of  the  projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1 
through  IV.25-4  would  be  expected  to  have  completed  construction  prior  to  construction  of 
projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP.  Some  larger  projects,  such  as  the  California  High- 
Speed  Rail  and  residential  or  commercial  development  projected  in  county  General  Plans 
could  occur  at  the  same  time  as  projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP,  which  results  in  a 
cumulative  impact.  Implementation  of  CMAs  and  mitigation  measures  similar  to  PS-la  that 
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would  implement  hazardous  material  and  waste  minimization  measures  would  reduce  the 
DRECP's  contribution  to  these  cumulative  impacts.  This  mitigation  includes  providing  dust 
suppression  measures  to  reduce  potential  exposure  to  Valley  Fever  spores. 

Impact  PS-2:  Plan  components  could  result  in  an  airport  or  air  traffic  safety  hazard. 

Airport  safety  issues  resulting  from  projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP  include  the  opera- 
tion of  tall  structures  such  as  solar  power  towers  and  cooling  towers  for  geothermal  and 
solar  thermal,  and  turbines  for  wind  facilities.  Solar  panels  and  mirrors  could  produce 
glare,  and  solar  thermal  and  geothermal  facilities  could  produce  steam  and  heat  updrafts 
that  might  interfere  with  aircraft  safety.  The  presence  of  transmission  towers  and  conduc- 
tors where  aircraft  are  likely  to  fly  is  an  air  traffic  safety  concern.  Airport  safety  hazard 
impacts  are  greatest  where  towers  and  lines  would  be  located  within  2 miles  of  an  airport 
or  within  an  Airport  Land  Use  Compatibility  Plan  area. 

Projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1  through  lV.25-4  would  result  in  impacts  to  airport  safety 
that  are  similar  to  those  described  for  the  projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP,  and  would 
result  in  a cumulative  impact  on  airport  safety  and  air  traffic.  In  particular,  the  Ivanpah 
SECS  and  Palen  SEGS  project  and  the  existing  and  proposed  wind  projects  in  West  Mojave 
would  locate  tall  structures  throughout  the  DRECP.  Projects  such  as  the  Ivanpah  SEGS  and 
Genesis  Solar  Project  would  introduce  a substantial  number  of  mirrors  that  could  produce 
glare.  Transmission  projects  listed  in  Table  IV.25-4  could  also  contribute  to  cumulative 
impacts  to  air  traffic  including  the  Sunrise  Powerlink  Project  and  Devers-Palo  Verde  No.  2 
transmission  line.  Each  project  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1  through  lV.25-4  has  completed  or  is 
in  the  process  of  completing  an  environmental  review  that  includes  consideration  of  air 
traffic  safety  and  if  consultation  with  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  if  required.  Miti- 
gation measures  such  as  safety  beacons  and  marker  balls  are  regularly  required  for  struc- 
tures over  a certain  height  to  reduce  the  cumulative  impact  on  air  traffic.  In  addition,  the 
projects  located  throughout  the  Plan  Area  would  be  less  likely  to  combine  to  result  in  a 
cumulative  impact  on  air  traffic. 

Impact  PS-3:  Plan  components  would  create  an  increased  risk  of  wildland  fire. 

The  construction  activities  permitted  under  the  DRECP  and  expanded  areas  of  develop- 
ment would  increase  the  interface  of  wildlands  and  development.  Renewable  energy  facili- 
ties could  increase  the  potential  for  wildland  fire  hazards  through  clearing  of  vegetation, 
the  use  of  hazardous  materials,  and  the  introduction  of  people,  equipment,  and  vehicles 
into  remote  areas.  The  difficulty  of  extinguishing  fires  in  solar  panel  fields  and  at  the  tops  of 
the  wind  turbines  could  spread  fires  more  quickly.  Mitigation  would  require  a Fire  Manage- 
ment and  Protection  Plan  to  reduce  the  impact. 
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All  projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1  through  lV.25-4  would  also  increase  the  interface  of 
wildlands  and  development  and  could  increase  the  potential  for  wildland  fire  hazards, 
resulting  in  a cumulative  increased  risk  of  wildland  fire.  The  projects  listed  in  Tables 
lV.25-1  and  lV.25-4  would  require  emergency  response  plans,  fire  management  plans,  and 
standard  protocols  for  industrial  facilities.  These  plans  would  likely  be  effective  in  ensuring 
no  cumulative  effects  related  to  emergency  response  or  fire. 

Impact  PS-4:  Plan  components  would  create  a demand  for  new  or  expanded  fire  and 
emergency  service  facilities. 

Construction  and  operation  of  new  renewable  energy  facilities  permitted  under  the  DRECP 
would  result  in  additional  police  and  fire  service  calls.  As  highlighted  in  Volume  111,  Chapter 
111.22,  much  of  the  development  would  be  near  existing  fire  stations  and  existing  police  sta- 
tions and  could  affect  the  ability  of  responders  to  handle  additional  calls.  Responders  may 
need  additional  personnel  or  equipment. 

Cumulative  projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1  through  lV.25-4  would  also  potentially 
increase  the  need  for  emergency  service  facilities — combined  with  a potential  to 
overwhelm  emergency  response  providers  if  two  emergencies  occur  at  the  same  time — 
would  result  in  a cumulative  impact.  Mitigation  measures  similar  to  PS-4a  would  likely  be 
required  for  each  project  and  require  coordination  with  emergency  responders  to  deter- 
mine if  they  are  able  to  adequately  respond  and  provide  support  for  emergencies. 

Impact  PS-5:  Plan  components  would  generate  solid  waste  and  result  in  a need  for  new 
or  expanded  landfills. 

Construction,  operations,  maintenance,  and  decommissioning  activities  of  renewable  energy 
and  transmission  projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP  would  generate  solid  waste  under 
all  the  alternatives  considered  in  the  EIR/EIS.  The  demand  for  landfill  space  or  recycling 
would  be  especially  intense  during  decommissioning,  when  thousands  of  acres  of  industrial 
materials  [steel,  polycarbonate,  wiring,  pipes}  would  be  removed. 

The  cumulative  projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1  through  lV.25-4  would  result  in  similar 
types  of  construction  waste.  Similarly,  the  renewable  projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1 
through  IV.25-3  would  generate  thousands  of  acres  of  industrial  materials  during  decom- 
missioning if  the  materials  were  not  recycled.  To  reduce  the  impact,  mitigation  measures 
such  as  PS-5a  would  require  diverting  project-related  nonhazardous,  nonrecyclable,  and 
nonreusable  construction  and  operation  waste  to  landfills  with  adequate  capacity  if  local 
landfills  are  near  capacity. 
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CEQA  Significance  Determination 

PS-1:  Plan  components  would  involve  hazardous  materials  or  conditions  that  could 
result  in  a hazard  to  the  public  or  environment.  Projects  developed  under  the  DRECP  as 
well  as  projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1  though  lV.25-4  may  use  hazardous  materials  during 
all  project  phases  that  could  injure  workers  or  the  public  if  the  materials  are  mishandled, 
released,  or  disposed  improperly.  If  two  hazardous  materials  are  released  in  near  vicinity 
of  each  other  at  the  same  time,  this  would  result  in  a cumulative  impact.  Increased  soil 
disturbance  from  the  cumulative  projects  could  release  Valley  Fever  spores  and  the 
increased  number  of  cooling  towers  associated  with  solar  thermal  and  geothermal  facilities 
could  provide  a breeding  ground  for  Legionella  bacteria.  The  disturbance  of  soil  by  many 
projects  would  result  in  cumulative  impacts.  Because  the  projects  would  need  to  be  in  close 
proximity  to  each  other  and  because  the  cumulative  projects  would  not  likely  be  under 
construction  at  the  same  time  as  the  projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP,  this  impact 
would  be  less  than  cumulatively  significant.  Implementation  of  existing  laws  and  regulations 
and  Mitigation  Measure  PS-la  would  further  reduce  the  contribution  of  the  projects 
permitted  under  the  DRECP  for  all  alternatives. 

PS-2:  Plan  components  could  result  in  an  airport  or  air  traffic  safety  hazard. 

Renewable  energy  and  transmission  line  projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP  and 
cumulative  projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1  through  lV.25-4  would  include  tall  features 
and  other  components  that  may  interfere  with  airport  safety  and  military  operations, 
which  would  result  in  a cumulative  impact  on  air  traffic  safety.  Existing  laws  and 
regulations  and  mitigation  measures  required  for  each  individual  project  ensure  this 
impact  is  less  than  cumulatively  significant. 

PS-3:  Plan  components  would  create  an  increased  risk  of  wildland  fire.  The  projects 
permitted  under  the  DRECP  for  all  alternatives  and  the  projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1 
through  lV.25-4  would  clear  vegetation,  use  hazardous  materials,  and  introduce  people, 
equipment,  and  vehicles  into  remote  areas  as  described  earlier.  This  could  increase  the 
potential  for  cumulative  wildland  fire  hazards.  Mitigation  measures  would  require  the 
developers  to  prepare  fire  management  and  protection  plans  and  would  ensure  the  impact 
is  less  than  cumulatively  significant. 

PS-4:  Plan  components  would  create  a demand  for  new  or  expanded  fire  and 
emergency  service  facilities.  Fires  resulting  from  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
lines  developed  under  the  DRECP  could  combine  with  fires  resulting  from  the  cumulative 
projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1  through  lV.25-4  to  strain  the  ability  of  fire  and  emergency 
service  providers  to  respond  adequately.  This  would  result  in  a cumulative  impact.  Imple- 
mentation of  Mitigation  Measure  PS-4a  would  ensure  that  the  impact  is  less  than  cumula- 
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tively  significant  by  requiring  that  project  developers  coordinate  with  the  fire/emergency 
service  providers  and  provide  additional  support  where  needed. 

PS-5:  Plan  components  would  generate  solid  waste  and  result  in  a need  for  new  or 
expanded  landfills.  Renewable  energy  project  development  and  decommissioning  and  the 
cumulative  projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1  through  IV.25-4  would  generate  waste  that 
could  exceed  the  capacity  of  local  landfills.  Mitigation  Measures  similar  to  PS-5a  would 
require  diversion  of  waste  from  landfills  nearing  capacity  and  ensure  the  impact  is  less 
than  cumulatively  significant. 

IV.25.3.23  Socioeconomics  and  Environmental  Justice 

The  geographic  scope  for  cumulative  impacts  of  socioeconomics  and  environmental  justice 
would  be  the  entire  DRECP  and  transmission  corridors.  Effects  of  socioeconomics  would 
likely  be  county  specific  because  local  jurisdictions  or  districts  provide  public  services  and 
utilities,  and  the  regional  labor  force  would  be  expected  to  come  primarily  from  counties 
within  the  DRECP  and  from  neighboring  counties. 

Impact  SE-1:  Plan  components  may  induce  substantial  population  growth,  either 
directly  or  indirectly. 

Construction  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP  will 
bring  workers  to  the  communities  proximate  to  and  serving  individual  project  locations.  This 
is  because  construction  of  utility-scale  renewable  energy  and  transmission  projects  typic- 
ally requires  large  numbers  of  workers,  many  of  whom  have  specialized  skills.  The  develop- 
ment of  any  alternative  will  result  in  construction  workers  seeking  to  secure  transient 
housing  in  nearby  rural  communities  proximate  to  future  project  sites.  Given  the  existing 
numbers  of  available  housing  units  and  vacancy  rates  within  the  overall  Plan  Area,  rental 
housing  is  available  throughout  the  Plan  Area.  However,  workers  seeking  shorter  commutes 
to  projects  located  near  small  rural  communities  may  potentially  affect  the  availability  of 
transient  accommodations  [hotels,  motels,  recreational  vehicle,  and  mobile  home  parks]. 
The  overall  number  of  transient  units  is  expected  to  be  small  in  rural  desert  areas  com- 
pared to  what  is  available  in  larger  nearby  communities. 

Future  renewable  facilities  permitted  under  the  DRECP  are  not  expected  to  require  large 
numbers  of  on-site  operations  and  maintenance  employees.  Geothermal  facilities 
typically  require  the  most  on-site  employees  during  operation  when  compared  to  solar 
and  wind  technologies.  While  minimal,  it  is  assumed  that  some  permanent  in-migration 
will  occur  from  specialized  operations  and  maintenance  workers  within  rural  desert 
areas.  Such  growth  is  not  expected  to  exceed  projected  growth  for  DFAs  in  the  local  and 
regional  study  areas. 
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The  cumulative  projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1  through  lV.25-4  would  require  similar 
large  numbers  of  construction  workers  and  result  in  an  influx  of  workers.  However,  the 
majority  of  the  projects  in  Tables  lV.25-1  through  lV.25-4  would  not  combine  with  the  proj- 
ects permitted  under  the  DRECP  to  result  in  a cumulative  impact  because  projects  would 
not  have  overlapping  construction  time  frames.  Therefore,  the  influx  of  workers  would  not 
be  likely  to  overlap  with  those  from  the  renewable  energy  projects  and  would  not  result  in 
a cumulative  impact.  Projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1,  lV.25-2,  and  lV.25-4  are  already 
operational,  under  construction,  or  under  environmental  review  such  that  construction 
would  be  likely  to  begin  in  the  near  future.  Projects  in  Table  lV.25-3  have  already  begun  the 
process  of  working  with  the  agencies  to  develop  their  projects.  After  the  decision  on  the 
DRECP,  projects  would  begin  the  DRECP  permitting  process  and  would  then  begin  the 
CEQA  and  NEPA  process.  As  such,  their  construction  schedules  are  unlikely  to  overlap. 

It  is  likely  that  operation  and  maintenance  employees  from  the  projects  listed  in  Tables 
lV.25-1  through  lV.25-4  would  overlap  with  the  operation  and  maintenance  employees 
working  on  projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP,  but  this  number  would  be  minimal.  Growth 
due  to  employees  at  geothermal  facilities,  which  typically  require  the  most  on-site 
employees,  is  included  in  the  Imperial  County  growth  projections.  Imperial  County  is  the 
area  most  likely  to  include  this  technology  [see  Section  IV.25.2.2.1).  This  growth  would  not 
result  in  a cumulative  impact. 

Impact  SE-2:  Plan  components  may  displace  substantial  numbers  of  people  or  existing 
housing,  necessitating  the  construction  of  replacement  housing  elsewhere. 

As  discussed  in  Section  IV.23.3.2.1.1,  it  is  possible  that  some  minor  level  of  residential 
purchases  would  be  required  for  the  amount  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  devel- 
opment assumed  under  the  DRECP.  When  considering  the  numbers  of  available  housing 
units  and  vacancy  rates  in  the  Plan  Area,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  residential  relocations 
associated  with  development  DFAs  and  necessary  transmission  infrastructure  under  any 
alternative  would  necessitate  housing  construction  outside  of  regular  growth  occurring  in 
the  Plan  Area.  Some  transmission  corridors  outside  the  Plan  Area  are  adjacent  to  existing 
housing  units.  This  is  especially  true  in  some  of  the  more  densely  populated  counties  such 
as  Los  Angeles  or  San  Diego.  It  may  be  challenging  to  accommodate  a large  transmission 
line  given  the  existing  conditions  and  projected  growth  (see  Section  IV.25.2.2).  However,  as 
discussed  in  Section  IV.23.3.1.5.1,  if  an  existing  corridor  would  not  accommodate  a transmis- 
sion line,  the  line  would  be  routed  to  avoid  existing  housing,  as  purchasing  properties  would 
be  extremely  expensive.  Therefore,  transmission  developed  under  the  DRECP  would  not 
combine  with  the  expected  development  in  these  counties  to  result  in  a cumulative  impact. 

The  projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1  through  lV.25-4  would  require  limited  if  any  displace- 
ment of  people  or  existing  housing.  The  projects  listed  in  Table  lV.25-1  have  already  been 
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approved  and  were  primarily  located  on  large,  open  space  or  agriculture  properties  and 
did  not  require  the  displacement  of  substantial  numbers  of  people.  Projects  listed  in  Tables 
lV.25-2  through  lV.25-4  are  similarly  large  and  are  proposed  on  locations  that  are  primarily 
open  space  or  agricultural.  Likewise  these  projects  would  not  displace  substantial  numbers 
of  people.  No  cumulative  impact  would  occur. 

Impact  SE-3:  Plan  components  may  affect  economic  development  and 
government  finance. 

As  discussed  in  Section  IV.23.3.2.1.1,  renewable  energy  project  facilitating  and  streamlining 
within  Preferred  Alternative  DFAs  may  affect  environmental  amenities  including  environ- 
mental quality,  stable  rural  community  values,  and  cultural  values.  This  could  reduce  a 
community's  ability  to  attract  some  types  of  businesses.  Other  economic  and  demographic 
factors  would  play  a role  in  the  economic  development  potential  of  any  particular  location. 
Given  the  overall  rural  nature  of  the  DFAs,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  renewable  energy  and 
transmission  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  encourage  local  economic  growth  or  that  estab- 
lished businesses  would  necessarily  relocate  because  of  the  changes  resulting  from  these 
projects.  While  analysis  of  these  potential  adverse  impacts  is  speculative  from  a program- 
matic perspective,  the  implementation  of  mitigation  measures  would  reduce  potential 
adverse  economic  development  impacts  to  regional  and  local  governments  associated  with 
the  alternatives. 

Beneficial  impacts  would  also  occur  from  projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP.  Workforce 
wages  and  spending  during  the  construction  and  operation  of  future  renewable  energy  and 
transmission  projects  would  be  an  economic  stimulator  to  regional  and  local  governments. 
Other  important  public  benefits  include  both  short-term  and  long-term  increases  in  local 
expenditures,  payrolls,  and  sales  tax  revenues.  These  would  positively  affect  the  economy 
at  state,  regional,  and  local  levels.  Such  economic  benefits  would  not  be  limited  to  either  the 
Plan  Area  or  California,  but  would  occur  at  some  level  to  areas  where  renewable  and  trans- 
mission infrastructure  project  components  are  manufactured. 

The  projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1  through  lV.25-3  would  have  the  same  potential  adverse 
and  beneficial  impacts  as  the  projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP.  The  adverse  effects  of 
the  cumulative  projects  could  combine  with  the  adverse  effects  of  projects  permitted  under 
the  DRECP  if  there  is  a tipping  point  at  which  the  large  infrastructure  projects  create 
conflicts.  However,  as  mentioned  earlier,  quantifying  how  the  renewable  projects  affect 
future  economic  growth  is  speculative.  Beneficial  impacts  would  also  occur  from  projects 
listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1  through  lV.25-3  and  could  combine  to  result  in  a cumulatively 
beneficial  impact. 
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Impact  SE-4:  Plan  components  may  generate  social  change  and  social  disruption. 

As  stated  in  Section  IV.23.2.1.1,  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  social  impact  of  renewable 
energy  development  projects  in  small  rural  communities  are  still  unclear.  While  some  degree 
of  social  disruption  is  likely  to  accompany  short-term  construction  worker  in-migration 
(particularly  if  a number  of  renewable  facilities  are  built  simultaneously  within  the  same 
localized  rural  area),  there  is  insufficient  evidence  to  predict  the  extent  to  which  specific 
communities  are  likely  to  be  affected,  which  population  groups  within  each  community  are 
likely  to  be  most  affected,  and  the  extent  to  which  social  disruption  is  likely  to  persist 
beyond  facility  construction.  As  discussed  for  Impact  SE-1,  in-migration  of  construction 
workers  (and  possibly  their  families)  into  rural  communities  containing  and  proximate  to 
any  alternative  DFAs  is  expected.  Regardless  of  the  pace  of  population  growth  within  these 
localized  communities,  the  number  of  workers  and  scale  of  future  development  would 
create  some  demographic  and  social  change. 

Projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1  through  IV.25-4  would  likely  have  similar  impacts  to  social 
change  and  social  disruptions  as  the  projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP.  However,  the 
construction  of  projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1  through  IV.25-4  is  not  expected  to  overlap 
substantially  with  the  construction  of  projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP.  The  labor  force 
used  to  construct  the  projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1  through  IV.25-3  may  well  be  the  same 
labor  force  used  to  construct  projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP  in  some  cases  because 
the  renewable  technologies  are  expected  to  be  the  same.  For  these  reasons,  cumulative 
impacts  to  social  change  and  social  disruption  would  only  be  expected  to  occur  if  the 
disruptions  persist  beyond  facility  construction.  The  extent  of  this  long-term  disruption 
and  therefore  its  cumulative  impact  is  still  unclear.  Nonetheless,  implementation  of  socio- 
economic mitigation  measures  such  as  SE-la  and  SE-lb  (requires  temporary  housing)  would 
reduce  potential  adverse  social  disruption  impacts  resulting  from  worker  in-migration 
from  the  alternatives. 

Impact  SE-5:  Plan  components  may  affect  property  values. 

Public  comments  on  recent  utility-scale  renewable  energy  and  transmission  projects  have 
included  concerns  that  such  facilities  may  adversely  impact  existing  property  values.  As 
described  in  Section  IV.23.3.2.1.1,  to  date  such  determinations  prove  speculative  and  sev- 
eral studies  show  that  traditional  electric  generation  facilities,  transmission  infrastructure, 
and  wind  turbines  do  not  have  long-term  adverse  effects  on  property  values.  More  accurate 
site-specific  conclusions  would  require  knowledge  of  the  local  real  estate  market,  historic 
sales  trend  data,  and  a long-term  regression  analysis  of  the  local  area.  Due  to  the  number  of 
variables  involved,  any  programmatic  determination  related  to  future  renewable  energy  and 
transmission  development  associated  with  the  Plan  would  be  speculative. 
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The  large  numbers  of  renewable  energy  projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1  through  lV.25-4 
also  induce  public  concern  about  the  impacts  of  renewable  energy  on  existing  property 
values.  As  with  the  projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP,  site-specific  conclusions  would 
require  knowledge  of  the  local  real  estate  market,  historic  sales  trend  data,  and  a long-term 
regression  analysis  of  the  local  area.  Due  to  the  number  of  variables  involved,  any  cumulative 
programmatic  determination  related  to  future  renewable  energy  and  transmission  develop- 
ment associated  with  the  Plan  would  be  speculative. 

Impact  SE-6:  Plan  effects  would  be  disproportionately  borne  by  minority  or  low- 
income  populations. 

Several  individual  census  tracts  containing  minority  and  low-income  populations  within 
the  Plan  Area  disproportionately  bear  the  acreage  where  projects  would  be  potentially 
permitted  under  the  DRECP  [see  Chapter  IV.23).  Facilitating  and  streamlining  renewable 
energy  projects  within  Preferred  Alternative  DFAs  could  translate  into  a disproportionate 
amount  of  future  renewable  energy  projects  occurring  within  these  areas.  Because  some  of 
the  cumulative  projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1  through  IV.25-4  would  be  located  in  the 
same  census  tracts  containing  minority  and  low-income  populations,  these  projects  would 
also  impact  census  tracts  with  disproportionate  numbers  of  minority  and  low-income  pop- 
ulations. For  example,  the  Imperial  Valley  Solar  II,  Midway  Solar  Farm,  and  Solar  Gen  2 
projects  are  located  in  an  area  that  would  be  available  for  renewable  energy  development 
under  all  of  the  action  alternatives,  and  this  area  has  greater  than  50%  minority  popula- 
tion. Impacts  resulting  from  these  cumulative  projects  would  result  in  cumulative  impacts 
disproportionately  borne  by  minority  populations. 

Mitigation  Measure  SE-6  [identified  in  Chapter  IV.23)  would  apply  to  all  future  renewable 
energy  [regardless  of  technology  type)  and  transmission  development  under  the  DRECP. 
This  would  include  projects  that  may  be  developed  within  or  adjacent  to  census  tracts 
where  disproportionate  impacts  may  occur.  These  environmental  justice  mitigation  mea- 
sures ensure  that  extensive  public  outreach  and  additional  study  occur  to  mitigate  any 
potential  adverse  environmental  justice  impacts  associated  with  the  alternatives.  These 
measures  reduce  the  cumulative  effects. 

CEQA  Significance  Determination 

CEQA  significance  determinations  are  presented  for  Impacts  SE-1,  SE-2,  and  SE-6.  As 
described  in  Section  IV.23. 1.2,  the  other  three  impacts  are  evaluated  only  under  NEPA. 

SE-1:  Induce  substantial  population  growth  in  an  area,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

Construction  and  operation  of  future  utility-scale  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP  will  bring  workers  to  the  communities  serving  DFAs. 
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The  temporary  in-migration  of  construction  workers  would  result  in  the  greatest  increases 
in  population.  Operations  and  maintenance  of  renewable  energy  projects  and  transmission 
typically  do  not  require  a significant  on-site  workforce  or  resulting  permanent  in-migration 
of  workers  (and  their  families).  While  these  activities  would  result  in  cumulative  population 
increase  to  the  area,  projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP  would  not  increase  population 
beyond  the  expected  growth  shown.  Similar  in-migration  of  construction  workers  would 
result  from  the  cumulative  projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1  through  lV.25-4  where  these 
project  construction  schedules  overlap  with  the  projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP.  In- 
migration  of  construction  workers  is  also  due  to  construction  of  future  residential  and 
commercial  development  anticipated  by  cumulative  projects.  However,  because  construc- 
tion of  projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1,  lV.25-2  and  IV.25-4  are  likely  to  occur  prior  to  the 
construction  of  projects  under  the  DRECP,  the  potential  for  overlapping  construction  is 
minimal  resulting  in  a less  than  significant  cumulative  impact.  Where  cumulative  temporary 
worker  in-migration  would  significantly  increase  population  in  smaller  rural  desert 
communities  Mitigation  Measure  SE-la  (see  Section  IV.23.3.2.1.1)  would  reduce  the 
contribution  of  the  projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP. 

SE-2:  Displace  substantial  numbers  of  existing  housing  or  persons,  necessitating  the 
construction  of  replacement  housing  elsewhere.  As  described  earlier,  the  renewable 
energy  projects  and  transmission  permitted  under  the  DRECP  are  unlikely  to  require  the 
removal  or  displacement  of  any  housing  and  it  is  assumed  that  any  necessary  land  acquisi- 
tions would  be  completed  prior  to  an  application  for  development,  with  both  parties  agreeing 
to  such  purchases.  The  projects  listed  in  Tables  lV.25-1  through  lV.25-4  are  similarly 
unlikely  to  require  removal  or  displacement  of  housing  or  people  and  on  the  rare  occasion 
that  a house  would  be  removed  or  displaced,  it  would  follow  standard  land  acquisition 
practices.  There  would  be  no  cumulative  impact  caused  by  displacing  substantial  numbers 
of  existing  housing  or  persons. 

SE-6:  Plan  effects  would  be  disproportionately  borne  by  minority  or  low-income 
populations.  Conservation  actions  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  are  assumed  to  not 
result  in  disproportionate  impacts  to  minority  or  low-income  populations.  The  alternatives 
include  a disproportionate  amount  of  DFA  acreage  within  both  minority  and  low-income 
census  tracts  of  concern.  This  could  result  in  disproportionate  adverse  impacts  from 
facilitating  and  streamlining  of  future  renewable  energy  projects  within  the  DRECP. 
Because  a number  of  the  projects  listed  in  Tables  IV.25-1  through  IV.25-4  are  located  in  or 
would  cross  the  DRECP  DFAs,  they  could  also  result  in  a disproportionate  adverse  impact 
on  minority  and  low-income  census  tracts  that  could  combine  with  those  of  the  DRECP. 
Mitigation  Measure  SE-6a  (see  Section  IV.23.3.2.1.1)  would  ensure  environmental  justice 
impacts  are  evaluated  for  each  project  and  includes  measures  to  reduce  adverse  impacts  to 
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these  communities.  Similar  measures  would  likely  be  required  for  the  cumulative  projects 
list.  As  such,  the  impact  would  be  less  than  cumulatively  significant. 

IV.25.3.24  Department  of  Defense  Lands  and  Operations 

The  geographic  scope  for  cumulative  impacts  to  DOD  lands  and  operations  is  the  entire 
Plan  Area  because  the  military  operating  areas  and  military  training  routes  cover  the 
majority  of  this  area. 

Cumulative  impacts  outside  the  Plan  Area  are  not  anticipated.  This  is  because  it  is  assumed 
that  new  Outside  the  Plan  Area  transmission  lines  would  use  existing  transmission  cor- 
ridors between  the  Plan  Area  and  existing  substations  in  the  more  heavily  populated  areas 
of  the  state.  These  corridors  are  known  to  the  DOD  facilities  and  are  already  incorporated 
into  their  operations  and  training. 

Impact  DD-1:  Renewable  energy  and  transmission  facilities  would  interfere  with  DOD 
lands  and  operations. 

As  described  in  Chapter  1V.24,  projects  permitted  under  the  DRECP  could  impact  DOD 
lands  and  operations  due  to  glint,  electronic  jamming,  and  obstruction  hazards  to  aircraft 
navigation  from  solar  facilities.  Wind  energy  projects  can  pose  a physical  obstruction  and 
block  radar  wave  transmission.  The  large  number  of  solar  and  wind  facilities  listed  in 
Tables  lV.25-1  through  IV.25-3  would  result  in  similar  types  of  interference  with  DOD  lands 
and  operations  and  would  result  in  cumulative  impacts.  As  noted  in  Section  IV.24.2.1,  wind 
turbines  in  particular  appear  as  “clutter"  to  air  defense  radar  and  this  clutter  will  increase 
in  direct  proportions  to  the  number  of  turbines  within  the  line  of  sight  of  the  air  defense 
radar.  As  such,  the  existing  and  proposed  wind  projects  in  the  West  Mojave  would  result  in 
a cumulative  impact  on  DOD  operations.  Mitigation  measures  similar  to  those  adopted  by 
each  individual  renewable  project  would  require  coordination  with  the  DOD  and  regional 
military  installations  to  ensure  that  no  special  precautions  are  needed. 

CEQA  Significance  Determination 

CEQA  does  not  require  separate  analysis  and  significance  determinations  relating  to  DOD 
lands  and  operations. 
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IV.26  OTHER  CALIFORNIA  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 
ACT  AND  NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY 
ACT  CONSIDERATIONS 

Each  chapter  in  Volume  IV  describes  the  effects  of  Desert  Renewable  Energy  Conservation 
Plan  (DRECP  or  Plan)  alternatives  for  each  renewable  energy  resource  [i.e.,  solar,  wind,  and 
geothermal)  and  its  associated  transmission  facilities,  then  compares  the  impacts  of  each 
alternative  with  those  in  the  Preferred  Alternative.  These  analyses  satisfy  many  of  the 
requirements  under  the  California  Environmental  Quality  Act  (CEQA)  and  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA).  However,  a number  of  topics  that  must  be  considered 
under  these  laws  are  independent  of  a specific  resource  and  are  therefore  addressed  sepa- 
rately in  this  chapter. 

IV.26.1  CEQA  Requirements 

Under  the  CEQA  Guidelines,  this  Environmental  Impact  Report  (EIR)  must  identify,  con- 
sider, and  discuss  significant  environmental  effects  that  may  result  from  building  and  oper- 
ating proposed  projects  (14  California  Code  of  Regulations  [CCR]  Section  15126.2[a]).  Con- 
sistent with  this  requirement,  individual  environmental  resource  chapters  in  Volume  IV 
disclose  and  assess  the  environmental  effects  on  individual  resources  that  would  result 
from  implementing  the  DRECP. 

CEQA  further  requires  that  the  EIR  consider: 

® Significant  environmental  effects  that  cannot  be  avoided  (14  CCR  Section  15126. 2[b]) 
and  effects  not  found  to  be  significant  (14  CCR  Section  15128). 

• Significant  irreversible  environmental  changes  that  would  be  caused  by  the  project 
(14  CCR  Section  15126. 2[c]). 

• Growth-inducing  impacts  of  the  project  (14  CCR  Section  15126. 2[d]). 

• Potential  energy  impacts  of  the  proposed  project  (14  CCR  Appendix  F). 

Sections  IV.26. 1.1  through  IV.26.1. 4 address  these  CEQA  requirements.  In  addition.  Table 
IV.26-1  provides  a guide  to  where  each  required  CEQA  component  appears  in  this  EIR/EIS. 


Table  IV.26-1 

Location  of  Required  CEQA  Components  in  EIR/EIS 


Component 

Location  in  Plan 

Table  of  Contents  or  Index  (14  CCR  Section  15122) 

• EIR/EIS  includes  a Table  of  Contents  for  each  Volume 
and  for  each  Chapter 

• A description  and  chart  are  included  in  Volume  1, 
Section  1.0.1  (DRECP  Document  Organization) 
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Table  IV.26-1 

Location  of  Required  CEQA  Components  in  EIR/EIS 


Component 

Location  in  Plan 

Summary  (14  CCR  Section  15123) 


(a)  An  EIR  shall  contain  a brief  summary  of 
the  proposed  actions  and  its  consequences... 
language...  should  be  as  clear  and  simple  as 
reasonably  practical. 

(b)  The  summary  shall  identify: 

(1)  Each  significant  effect  with  proposed 
mitigation  measures  and  alternatives...; 

(2)  Areas  of  controversy...;  and 

(3)  Issues  to  be  resolved  including  the 
choice  among  alternatives  and  whether 
or  how  to  mitigate  the  significant 
effects. 

• The  Executive  Summary  (Part  Four)  summarizes 
environmental  impacts  and  presents  a Comparison  of 
Alternatives 

• Chapter  IV.26,  Section  IV.26. 1.1  provides  tables  (Table 
IV. 26-2  and  IV. 26-3)  that  identify  the  significance  of 
each  impact  and  the  proposed  mitigation  measures  for 
each  impact 

• Executive  Summary  Table  8 presents  each  significant 
effect  and  proposed  mitigation  measures. 

• Executive  Summary  Section  4.4  addresses  Areas  of 
Controversy 

• Executive  Summary  Section  4.5  defines  Issues  to  be 
Resolved 

Project  Description  (14  CCR  Section  15124) 


The  precise  location  and  boundaries  on  a 
detailed  map,  preferably  topographic... 
location  of  the  project. 

• Volume  II  of  the  EIR/EIS  presents  detailed  descriptions 
of  each  alternative  (including  the  Preferred  Alternative), 
along  with  numerous  maps 

A statement  of  the  objectives  sought  by  the 
proposed  project...  underlying  purpose  of 
the  project. 

• Volume  1,  Chapter  1.1  presents  objectives  and  goals 

A general  description  of  the  project's 
technical,  economic,  and  environmental 
characteristics... 

• Volume  II  of  the  EIR/EIS  presents  detailed  descriptions 
of  each  alternative  in  Chapters  11.2  through  11.7 

The  intended  uses  of  the  EIR. 

A list  of  the  agencies  that  are  expected  to 
use  the  EIR  in  their  decision-making. 

A list  of  permits  and  other  approvals 
required  to  implement  the  project. 

A list  of  related  environmental  review  and 
consultation  requirements  required  by 
federal,  state,  or  local  laws,  regulations,  or 
policies. 

• Volume  1,  Chapter  1.1  presents  objectives  and  goals 

• Volume  1 presents  the  decisions  to  be  made  (including 
each  agency  and  the  decisions  each  agency  will  make) 
(Chapter  1.1),  the  Legal  Framework  of  the  Plan  (Chapter 

1.2) ,  and  a description  of  the  Planning  Process  (Chapter 

1.3) 

• Appendix  A2  presents  the  Timeline  of  MOUs  and 
Agreements  Related  to  DRECP 

If  a public  agency  must  make  more  than 
one  decision  on  a project,  all  its  decisions 
subject  to  CEQA  should  be  listed,  preferably 
in  the  order  in  which  they  will  occur. 

• Legal  Framework  and  Planning  Process  (1.2, 1.3) 

Environmental  Setting  (14  CCR  Section  15125) 


An  EIR  must  include  a description  of  the 
physical  environmental  conditions  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  project. ..from  both  a local 

• Volume  III  of  the  EIR/EIS  presents  the  environmental 
setting  for  each  of  23  environmental  disciplines 

• Rare/unique  resources  likely  those  found  to  be 
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Table  lV.26-1 

Location  of  Required  CEQA  Components  in  EIR/EIS 


Component 

Location  in  Plan 

and  regional  perspective. 

Knowledge  of  the  regional  setting  is  critical 
to  the  assessment  of  environmental 
impacts.  Special  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  environmental  resources  that  are 
rare  or  unique  to  that  region  and  would  be 
affected  by  the  project. 

significant  impacts  are  addressed  in  Chapters  III. 8 
(cultural).  III. 9 (Native  American),  111.10  (paleontolog- 
ical), 111.18  (outdoor  recreation),  111.20  (visual),  etc. 

• Oct.  15,  2013,  is  the  baseline  date  in  Volume  III, 
Chapter  lll.l;  this  chapter  includes  a definition  and 
overview  of  baseline  environmental  setting  (including 
ecoregion  subareas) 

• Appendix  Q:  Baseline  Biology  Report 

• Appendix  0;  Existing  Renewable  Energy  Projects 

• Appendix  P;  Climate  Change 

The  EIR  shall  discuss  any  inconsistencies 
between  the  proposed  project  and  applic- 
able general  plans,  specific  plans  and 
regional  plans,  (habitat  conservation  plans, 
natural  community  conservation  plans  and 
regional  land  use  plans) 

• The  EIR/EIS  discusses  the  GCP,  the  NCCP,  and  the 
potential  impacts  related  to  these  permits,  throughout 
Volume  IV 

• Volume  IV,  Chapter  111.11  (Land  Use)  addresses 
planning  documents 

Environmental  Impacts  (14  CCR  Sections  15126, 15126.2, 15126.6, 15128) 


Significant  Environmental  Effects  of  the 
Proposed  Project 

(14  CCR  Sections  15126(a),  15126.2(a)) 

Significant  Environmental  Effects  \A/hich 
Cannot  be  Avoided  if  the  Proposed  Project 
is  Implemented 

(14  CCR  Sections  15126(b),  15126.2(b)) 

Significant  Irreversible  Environmental 
Changes 

(14  CCR  Sections  15126(c),  15126.2(c)) 

• The  Executive  Summary  (Part  Four)  defines  significant 
and  unmitigable  impacts 

• Each  chapter  of  Volume  IV  presents  CEQA  significance 
thresholds  and  defines  the  significance  of  each  impact; 
see  specific  issue  sections  for  explanation  of 
significance 

• Chapter  IV.26,  Section  IV. 26. 1.1,  Table  IV. 26-2 
(Summary  of  Significant  and  Unavoidable  Adverse 
Impacts  Under  CEQA) 

Alternatives  to  the  Proposed  Project 
(14  CCR  Sections  15126(f),  15126.6) 

• Alternatives  are  defined  in  Volume  II 

• Impact  analysis  of  alternatives  is  presented  in  each 
chapter  of  Volume  IV 

Growth-Inducing  Impacts 

(14  CCR  Sections  15126(d),  15126.2(d)) 

• Chapter  IV. 23,  Socioeconomics  and  Environmental 
Justice 

• Chapter  IV.26,  Section  IV.26.1.3,  Growth-Inducing  Impacts 

Mitigation  Measures 

(14  CCR  Sections  15126(e),  15126.4) 

• Each  chapter  in  Volume  IV  presents  mitigation 
measures,  as  required  based  on  impact  analysis 

Insignificant  Effects  (14  CCR  Section  15128) 


The  EIR  shall  contain  a statement  briefly 
indicating  the  reasons  that  various  possible 
significant  effects  of  a project  were 
determined  not  to  be  significant... 

• Vol.  IV  in  each  impact  section,  as  well  as  briefly  in 
Chapter  IV.26  (Other  Considerations) 
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Table  lV.26-1 

Location  of  Required  CEQA  Components  in  EIR/EIS 


Component 

Location  in  Plan 

EIR  Preparers  and  List  of  Organizations  and  Persons  Consulted  (14  CCR  Section  15129) 

The  EIR  shall  identify  all  federal,  state,  or 
local  agencies,  other  organizations,  and 
private  individuals  consulted  in  preparing 
the  draft  EIR,  and  the  persons,  firm,  or 
agency  preparing  the  draft  EIR,  by  contract 
or  other  authorization. 

• Volume  V - Consultation  and  Coordination 

• Appendix  U - Table  U-1  is  List  of  Preparers  and  Table 
U-2  is  Persons  and  Organizations  Consulted 

• Appendix  A1  - List  of  Stakeholders 

• Appendix  A2  - Timeline  of  MOUs  and  Agreements 
Related  to  DRECP 

Cumulative  Impacts  (14  CCR  Section  15130) 

An  EIR  shall  discuss  cumulative  impacts  of  a 
project  when  the  project's  incremental 
effect  is  cumulatively  considerable... 

• Chapter  IV. 25,  Cumulative  Impacts 

Economic  and  Social  Effects  (14  CCR  Section  15131) 

Economic  or  social  information  may  be 
included  in  an  EIR  or  may  be  presented  in 
whatever  form  the  agency  desires. 

• Chapter  IV. 23,  Socioeconomics  and  Environmental 
Justice 

IV.26.1.1  Significant  Environment  Effects  That  Cannot  Be  Avoided  and  Effects 
Not  Found  to  Be  Significant 

Pursuant  to  Section  15126.2(b)  of  the  CEQA  Guidelines,  an  EIR  must  identify  a project's 
unavoidable  significant  environmental  impacts.  An  EIR  shall: 

Describe  any  significant  impacts,  including  those  which  can  be  mitigated  but 
not  reduced  to  a level  of  insignificance.  Where  there  are  impacts  that  cannot 
be  alleviated  without  imposing  an  alternative  design,  their  implications  and 
the  reasons  why  the  project  is  being  proposed,  notwithstanding  their  effect, 
should  be  described. 

CEQA  also  requires  an  explanation  as  to  why  possible  significant  project  effects  were  deter- 
mined to  be  not  significant  and,  therefore,  not  discussed  in  detail  [14  CCR  Section  15128). 
Impacts  determined  to  be  less  than  significant  are  identified  and  described  in  Chapters  1V.2 
through  1V.24,  including  explanations  for  how  each  of  the  impacts  was  determined  to  be 
less  than  significant. 

In  evaluating  the  environmental  effects  of  the  proposed  DRECP,  some  impacts  were  found 
to  be  significant  but  could  be  neither  avoided  nor  reduced  to  a level  of  insignificance,  even 
with  mitigation.  Table  lV.26-2  presents  these  significant  impacts,  followed  by  Table  lV.26-3, 
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which  summarizes  all  impacts  found  to  be  less  than  significant,  with  or  without  mitigation 
measures.  The  tables  include  only  those  impacts  assessed  under  CEQA. 

This  EIR/EIS  evaluates  some  impacts  under  NEPA  only-either  because  they  are 
specifically  excluded  from  CEQA  consideration  [based  on  CEQA  Guidelines],  or  because 
they  relate  only  to  Bureau  of  Land  Management  [BLM]  lands  or  land  management 
concerns.  These  NEPA-only  impacts  are  not  included  in  Tables  IV. 26-2  and  lV.26-3.  The 
NEPA-only  impacts  are  listed  here: 

Socioeconomics  (Chapter  IV.23) 

• Impact  SE-3:  Plan  components  may  affect  economic  development  and 
government  finance. 

• Impact  SE-4:  Plan  components  may  generate  social  change  and  social  disruption. 

• Impact  SE-5:  Plan  components  may  affect  property  values. 

BLM  Lands  and  Realty  (Chapter  IV.13) 

• Impact  LR-1:  BLM  land  tenure  adjustments  could  conflict  with  applicable  BLM  poli- 
cies and  regulations. 

• Impact  LR-2:  Development  on  BLM  land  would  conflict  with  existing  land- 
use  authorizations. 

• Impact  LR-3:  Development  within  designated  exclusion  areas  would  conflict  with 
BLM  regulations  and  policies. 

• Impact  LR-4:  Conservation  actions  could  prohibit  existing  authorized  land  uses. 

BLM  Land  Designations  (Chapter  IV.14) 

• Impact  LD-1:  Development  and  operation  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
facilities  would  reduce  the  value  of  designated  conservation  areas. 

• Impact  LD-2:  Development  and  operation  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission 
facilities  would  conflict  with  the  existing  management  goals  and  objectives  of 
special  designations. 

Wild  Horses  and  Burros  (Chapter  IV.17) 

• Impact  WH-1:  Plan  components  would  result  in  loss  of  forage  for  wild  horses 
and  burros. 

• Impact  WH-2:  Plan  components  would  result  in  displacement  of  wild  horses 
and  burros. 
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• Impact  WH-3:  Plan  components  would  reduce  access  to  wild  horse  and  burro  habi- 
tat or  require  relocation. 

• Impact  WH-4:  Plan  components  would  result  in  injury,  harassment,  or  increased 
mortality  due  to  construction  or  operations  and  maintenance  activities. 
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Table  IV.26-2 

Summary  of  Significant  and  Unavoidable  Adverse  Impacts  Under  CEQA 
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Impact  LU-1:  Plan  components  would  LTS  No  Action  Typical  mitigation  measures  for  protection  of  agricul- 

conflict  with  existing  and  planned  land  Alternative  ture,  air  quality,  noise  and  vibration,  visual  resources, 

uses  and  related  plans  and  policies transportation,  public  safety,  and  soils  and  geology 
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Livestock  Grazing 

Impact  LG-1:  Alternative  would  result  in  LTS  No  Action  No  mitigation  required  due  to  the  large  amount  of 

loss  of  livestock  grazing  acres Alternative grazing  land  remaining  in  the  Plan  Area 

Significant  All  Action  LG-la:  Minimize  Impacts  on  Livestock  Grazing 

Alternatives 
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IV.26.1.2  Significant  Irreversible  Environmental  Changes 

CEQA  requires  that  irreversible  commitments  of  nonrenewable  resources  be  evaluated  in 
an  EIR  to  ensure  that  current  consumption  is  justified  [14  CCR  Section  15126.2[c]].  A simi- 
lar requirement  applies  under  NEPA  (40  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  [CFR]  1502.16),  and 
is  addressed  in  Section  IV.26.2.3. 

Generally,  irreversible  and  irretrievable  commitments  of  resources  cannot  be  changed  once 
a change  is  made.  A change  is  irreversible  when  an  action  uses  or  alters  a resource  so  that 
restoration  of  that  resource  to  its  original  condition  is  not  possible,  even  with  mitigation. 

An  irreversible  commitment  of  resources  would  occur  when  the  direct  or  indirect  effects  of  a 
project  limit  future  land  use  options,  or  when  resources  are  either  removed  or  consumed  so 
that  they  are  no  longer  available  for  future  use. 

Construction  of  renewable  energy  projects  under  the  DRECP  or  in  the  No  Project  Alterna- 
tive would  require  amendments  to  existing  plans,  policies,  and  land  use  designations.  While 
the  Plan  would  streamline  the  permitting  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  facilities, 
future  project-level  CEQA  documents  would  address  consumption  of  some  resources  spe- 
cific to  each  project,  including: 

• Land  altered  permanently  and  occupied  for  an  extended  period  by  facilities  devel- 
oped for  renewable  energy  production  and  transmission. 

• Land  permanently  set  aside  for  habitat  conservation  and  preservation. 

• Nonrenewable  energy  [fossil  fuels  and  other  sources  of  nonrenewable 
electricity],  oils,  and  lubricants  used  [1)  in  the  operation  of  equipment  and 
vehicles  during  construction,  ongoing  facility  operations,  and  maintenance;  and 
[2]  in  the  production  and  shipping  of  glass,  wire,  concrete,  aggregate,  steel,  and 
other  construction  materials. 

• Consumption  of  raw  materials  to  produce  wire,  glass,  concrete,  aggregate,  steel,  and 
other  construction  materials  required  for  the  construction  of  photovoltaic  panels, 
heliostats,  wind  turbines,  foundations,  structures,  fencing,  and  other  energy- 
capturing and  electric  transmission  project  components. 

The  construction  and  operation  of  renewable  energy  projects  would  commit  land  to  new 
uses  for  extended  periods.  This  represents  a long-term,  indeterminate  commitment  of  land 
to  these  uses,  and  decreases  the  amount  of  land  available  for  other  uses.  In  addition,  public 
access,  which  could  cause  land  damage,  could  be  limited  to  authorized  personnel,  so  distur- 
bance of  these  lands  would  be  reduced. 
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Physical  disturbance  of  the  land  surface  and  subsurface  through  grading  or  other  means 
would  severely  alter  or  destroy  existing  site  conditions.  Land  surface  and  subsurface  char- 
acteristics would  be  permanently  altered,  and  species  currently  residing  on  or  otherwise 
using  the  site  would  be  displaced.  With  decommissioning  and  removal  of  facilities,  the 
landscape  could  not  be  fully  restored  to  its  pre-project  condition.  Even  with  implementa- 
tion of  a post-decommissioning  restoration  effort,  re-establishment  to  pre-project  condi- 
tions (e.g.,  desert  pavement)  could  take  centuries  if  not  millennia. 

Under  the  DRECP,  certain  public  lands  would  be  conserved  as  habitat  for  various  species, 
as  recreation  areas,  or  as  places  of  cultural  and  tribal  importance.  Private  lands  may  also  be 
acquired  for  this  purpose.  More  restrictive  designations  on  certain  lands  would  limit  land 
use  for  other  purposes  and  limit  types  of  access  on  these  lands.  Specific  restoration  and 
mitigation  requirements  for  individual  projects  have  not  been  specified  since  their  precise 
locations  have  not  yet  been  identified;  therefore,  although  conservation  may  be  required  as 
mitigation,  it  is  not  possible  to  quantify  the  areal  extent  or  locations  of  specific  habitats  on 
private  land  that  would  be  preserved  through  these  actions.  This  would  depend  upon  both 
willing  sellers  and  the  suitability  of  the  land  for  intended  conservation  and  mitigation. 

Implementation  of  the  DRECP  and  the  subsequent  construction  of  renewable  energy  and 
transmission  facilities  would  possibly  require  time  and  expenditures  from  jurisdictional 
agencies  for  (1)  oversight  and  inspections  during  project  construction;  [2]  agency-related 
activities  associated  with  project  operations,  maintenance,  and  decommissioning;  and  (3) 
the  protection,  operation,  and  periodic  maintenance  of  conserved  habitat  areas.  If 
ongoing  funding  for  these  long-term  agency  activities  is  not  specified  and  provided  as 
part  of  a project's  approval  process,  future  generations  could  be  obligated  to  meet  these 
ongoing  expenditures. 

IV.26.1.3  Growth-Inducing  Impacts 

CEQA  Guidelines  require  that  an  EIR  discuss  how  a proposed  project  would  foster  eco- 
nomic or  population  growth  and  increase  the  need  [either  directly  or  indirectly)  for  addi- 
tional housing  in  a project's  surrounding  environment  [14  CCR  Section  15126.2[d]). 
Increases  in  population  may  require  construction  of  new  community  facilities,  which  could 
significantly  affect  the  environment.  NEPA  also  requires  an  analysis  of  growth-inducing 
effects  [40CFR1508.8[b]). 

As  described  in  Chapter  IV.23,  Section  IV.23.3.2.6  [Impact  SE-1),  the  adoption  of  the 
DRECP  would  not  cause  population  growth,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  While 
constructing  renewable  energy  and  transmission  facilities  is  labor  intensive,  it  is  of  short 
duration.  During  construction,  there  would  be  a short-term  but  multiyear  increase  in  the 
need  for  local  temporary  housing.  Labor  needs  would  not  likely  be  completely  met  by 
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workers  already  located  within  commuting  distance  of  a project  site,  so  would  require  in- 
migration  of  workers  who  would  need  short-term  or  temporary  housing.  Typically,  such 
housing  is  in  trailers,  hotels,  or  in  rented  houses  or  rooms  in  nearby  communities.  Crews 
experienced  in  remote-site  facility  construction  often  bring  their  own  trailers  to  a project 
site  for  the  duration  of  the  work,  then  return  to  their  permanent  homes  upon  completion 
of  that  work.  Families  of  these  workers  typically  do  not  relocate  for  short-term  projects. 
As  stated  in  Chapter  IV.23,  Section  IV.23.3.2.1.1,  operations  and  maintenance  of  the  new 
generation  facilities  would  require  minimal  permanent  staff.  There  should  therefore  be 
little  to  no  need  for  additional  temporary  or  permanent  housing,  as  well  as  no  significant 
increase  in  permanent  populations. 

IV.26.1.4  Energy  Conservation 

CEQA  requires  an  explanation  of  the  potential  energy  impacts  of  Plan  implementation,  with 
an  emphasis  on  avoiding  or  reducing  inefficient,  wasteful,  or  unnecessary  energy  consump- 
tion. Achieving  this  CEQA  goal  includes:  (1)  decreasing  overall  per  capita  energy  consump- 
tion, (2)  decreasing  reliance  on  fossil  fuels,  and  [3)  increasing  use  of  renewable  energy 
sources  [14  CCR,  Appendix  F). 

While  renewable  energy  facilities  do  not  reduce  the  total  number  of  kilowatt  hours  of  elec- 
tricity used  per  capita,  displacing  some  fossil-fueled  generation  reduces  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  energy  from  nonrenewable  sources.  A key  goal  of  the  DRECP  is  to  streamline 
the  siting  and  construction  of  renewable  energy  and  transmission  projects  by  sys- 
tematizing the  permitting  process.  Under  the  DRECP,  these  projects  may  come  on  line 
sooner  than  without  the  Plan.  As  a result,  this  earlier  generation  of  electricity  from  renew- 
able resources  would  avoid  the  additional  consumption  of  nonrenewable  fossil  fuels  that 
would  have  been  needed  to  produce  an  equivalent  amount  of  electricity. 

During  project  site  preparation,  energy  will  be  needed  to  power  equipment  and  vehicles, 
deliver  building  materials,  and  build  the  facilities.  The  State  of  California  and  the  U.S.  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  have  jointly  established  operational  efficiency  and  emissions 
standards  and  a certification  program  for  vehicles  and  engines  used  in  off-road  diesel-fueled 
construction  equipment.  By  improving  equipment  efficiency,  less  fuel  is  required  per  unit  of 
work  when  compared  with  older,  less  efficient  equipment.  By  requiring  that  equipment 
used  during  project  construction  meet  current  fuel-efficiency  standards,  individual  renewable 
energy  projects  would  in  turn  be  fuel  efficient  during  construction.  Limiting  idling  time  for 
construction  equipment,  trucks,  and  vans  would  also  reduce  fuel  consumption. 

Overall,  implementation  of  the  DRECP  would  further  California's  statewide  goal  to  increase 
renewable  energy  production  in  several  key  respects.  The  Plan  would  provide  clarity  to 
potential  project  developers  by  streamlining  the  development  process  from  beginning  to 
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end:  outlining  the  permitting  process,  clearly  showing,  in  advance,  locations  designated  for 
development,  and  fulfilling  mitigation  requirements. 

IV.26.2  NEPA  Requirements 

NEPA  regulations  (40  CFR  Section  1500-1502  et  seq.)  require  that  an  EIS  discuss  and  ana- 
lyze the  following: 

• The  relationship  between  short-term  uses  of  the  environment  and  the  maintenance 
and  enhancement  of  long-term  productivity  (40  CFR  1502.16]. 

• Any  irreversible  or  irretrievable  commitments  of  resources,  if  the  project  is  devel- 
oped (40  CFR  1502.16). 

• Energy  requirements  and  the  conservation  potential  of  various  alternatives  and  mit- 
igation measures  (40  CFR  1502. 16[e]). 

• Indirect  effects,  including  growth-inducing  effects  (40  CFR  1502. 16[b],  1508. 8[b]]. 

• Possible  conflicts  between  proposed  actions  and  the  objectives  of  federal,  state, 
local,  or  tribal  land  use  plans,  policies,  and  controls  (40  CFR  1502. 16[c]]. 

The  following  sections  address  these  NEPA  requirements. 

iV.26.2.1  Relationship  of  Short-Term  Uses  of  the  Environment  and  Long-Term 
Productivity 

NEPA  regulations  (40  CFR  1502.16),  the  BLM  NEPA  Handbook  (H-1790-1),  and  the  U.S. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Manual  (550  FW  2.4)  all  require  discussion  of  the  relationship 
between  short-term  uses  of  the  human  environment  and  the  maintenance  and  enhancement 
of  long-term  productivity,  should  a project  be  developed. 

For  purposes  of  this  discussion,  "short  term"  refers  to  the  project  construction  period — the 
multiyear  period  when  (1)  individual  renewable  energy  and  transmission  projects  are 
built,  (2)  habitat  preservation  and  management  designations  are  developed,  and  (3)  other 
related  actions  are  undertaken.  "Long  term"  refers  to  the  indefinite  period  beyond  initial 
facility  construction.  It  includes  ongoing  operations,  maintenance,  and  decommissioning. 

The  specific  impacts  of  the  DRECP  would  vary  in  type,  intensity,  location,  and  duration, 
depending  upon  activities  occurring  at  any  given  time.  Implementation  of  the  Plan 
would  unavoidably  require  trade-offs  between  short-term  uses  of  the  environment  and 
long-term  productivity. 
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Implementation  of  the  DRECP  would  accelerate  attainment  of  both  the  state's  short-term 
and  long-term  renewable  energy  goals  and  habitat  preservation  and  management  objectives, 
but  at  the  expense  of  some  long-term  impacts. 

Short-term  impacts  include: 

• Economic  losses  from  changes  in  recreational  uses  and  other  potential  alternative 
uses  of  the  land. 

• Construction  impacts  such  as  noise,  dust,  traffic  delays,  detours,  and  nesting 
bird  disturbances. 

• Recreational  impacts  such  as  reduction  or  elimination  of  access  to  certain  lands. 

• Air  quality  impacts,  including  exceeding  state  and  federal  emission  standards. 

Short-term  benefits  include: 

• Increased  jobs  and  revenue  generated  during  construction. 

Long-term  impacts  include: 

• Loss  of  plant  and  wildlife  resources. 

• Loss  of  grazing  land  and  mineral  resources. 

• Loss  of  open  space. 

• Loss  of  visual  quality. 

• Increased  noise  [primarily  at  wind  or  geothermal  facilities). 

• Consumption  of  construction  materials  and  energy  to  build  and  operate  facilities. 

• Loss  of  or  restricted  access  to  cultural  and  archaeological  sites. 

Long-term  benefits  include: 

• Achieving  the  state's  renewable  energy  production  goals. 

• Access  to  renewable  energy  supplies. 

• Increased  protection  for  certain  habitats. 

• Designation  of  additional  public  lands  for  recreation  and  for  limited  development. 

• Designation  of  additional  public  lands  for  conservation  purposes  such  as  National 
Conservation  Lands,  Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern,  and  wildlife  allocations. 
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Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  without  the  DRECP,  projects  would  receive  approvals  and 
permits  through  existing  programs,  in  a manner  consistent  with  past  procedures  and  pro- 
grams. Some  of  these  programs  and  their  related  policies  would  restore  or  preserve  sensi- 
tive habitat  through  mitigation  requirements,  and  some  could  also  cause  some  of  the  losses 
just  listed.  However,  the  No  Action  Alternative,  which  would  perpetuate  the  status  quo, 
would  neither  provide  the  DRECP's  comprehensive  approach  to  project  siting  nor  minimize 
adverse  impacts  to  habitats  and  species  in  the  Plan  Area. 

IV.26.2.2  Irreversible  and  Irretrievable  Commitment  of  Resources 

NEPA  regulations  (40  CFR  1502.16),  the  BLM  NEPA  Handbook  [H-1790-1),  and  the  U.S. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Manual  [550  FW  2.4)  all  require  discussions  of  both  adverse  effects  that 
cannot  be  avoided,  and  irreversible  and  irretrievable  commitments  of  resources  (assuming 
a project  is  developed).  The  discussion  in  Section  VI. 26. 1.2  (Significant  Irreversible 
Environmental  Changes,  required  under  CEQA),  applies  to  the  irreversible  and  irretrievable 
commitment  of  resources,  which  is  also  required  under  NEPA. 

IV.26.2.3  Energy  Requirements  and  Conservation  Potential  of  Various 
Alternatives  and  Mitigation  Measures 

NEPA  also  requires  discussion  of  energy  requirements  and  the  conservation  potential  of 
alternatives  and  mitigation  measures  (40  CFR  1502. 16[e]).  All  of  the  Plan's  action  alterna- 
tives have  essentially  the  same  energy  requirements  during  construction  and  operation  of 
renewable  energy  and  transmission  facilities.  The  DRECP  identifies  areas  suitable  for  proj- 
ect development,  but  does  not  require  that  they  be  built.  If  built,  these  projects  would 
require  energy  to  produce  and  deliver  construction  materials,  prepare  project  sites,  and 
build  the  facilities.  As  described  in  Section  IV.26.1.4  (Energy  Conservation),  existing  pro- 
grams already  mandate  greater  fuel  efficiency  for  construction  equipment.  The  required 
use  of  fuel-efficient  equipment  and  other  strategies  would  help  mitigate  energy  consumption 
impacts  from  construction. 

California  has  many  programs  in  place  to  reduce  energy  demand  by  reducing  usage  and 
decreasing  demand.  A few  examples  include  enhanced  efficiency  of  new  buildings,  installa- 
tion of  solar  panels,  higher  efficiency  standards  for  electrical  equipment  and  appliances, 
and  increased  consumer  awareness  of  energy  usage.  Increasing  the  percentage  of  electricity 
generated  from  renewable  energy  sources  strengthens  and  complements  all  of  these  con- 
servation and  efficiency  programs.  More  power  from  renewable  sources  is  a critical  compo- 
nent of  California's  progressive,  overall  strategy  to  reduce  fossil-fuel  dependence  and  the 
related  need  to  build  more  fossil-fueled  power  plants. 

California  leads  the  nation  with  the  lowest  per  capita  consumption  of  electricity  of  all  the 
states.  However,  with  continuing  population  growth  and  an  expanding  economy,  California's 
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need  for  additional  power  continues.  While  per  capita  consumption  has  not  increased,  total 
demand  continues  to  rise.  Efficiency  and  conservation  help  offset  increased  energy  demand, 
but  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  it;  new  power  sources  are  also  needed.  In  recognition  of  this 
need,  state  law  now  requires  that  statewide  energy  demand  be  met  with  increasingly  large 
percentages  of  renewable  energy  resource  generation. 

Adoption  of  the  Preferred  Alternative  or  another  action  alternative  increases  the 
likelihood  that  renewable  energy  facilities  will  be  built  and  on  line  sooner  than  they 
would  be  without  the  Plan.  Though  state  and  federal  policies  and  programs  would 
continue  to  encourage  development  of  renewable  energy  facilities  under  the  No  Action 
Alternative,  projects  may  take  longer  to  come  on  line,  requiring  the  generation  of  more 
fossil-fueled  energy  in  the  interim. 

IV.26.2.4  Indirect  Effects  Including  Growth-Inducing  Effects 

NEPA  requires  an  analysis  of  indirect  effects,  including  growth-inducing  effects  [40  CFR 
1508.8[b]].  Indirect  effects  include  induced  changes  in  patterns  of  land  use,  population 
density  or  growth  rates,  and  related  effects  on  air,  water,  and  other  natural  systems, 
including  ecosystems. 

This  required  analysis  is  similar  to  CEQA  requirements  discussed  in  Section  IV.26. 1.3 
(Growth-Inducing  Impacts).  Implementation  of  the  DRECP  would  streamline  renewable 
energy  and  transmission  project  development.  Construction  of  these  facilities  requires  a 
large  temporary  workforce  that  typically  does  not  permanently  relocate  to  project 
areas.  This  workforce  would  instead  be  drawn  from  local  and  regional  labor  markets,  or 
from  specialized  labor  pools  that  migrate  to  job  sites  throughout  the  country.  Because 
of  the  relatively  short  construction  period,  families  typically  do  not  relocate  with  these 
workers.  This  temporary  workforce  would  therefore  not  induce  population  growth. 
Lacking  a need  for  either  additional  permanent  housing  or  additional  commercial  and 
public  facilities  and  services,  there  would  be  little  to  no  induced  change  in  land  use  from 
this  temporary  workforce. 

As  described  in  Chapter  IV.23,  Section  IV.23.3.2.6  [Impact  SE-1),  operations  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  new  facilities  would  require  minimal  permanent  staff.  There  should 
therefore  be  little  to  no  need  for  additional  housing,  as  well  as  no  significant  increase  in 
permanent  populations. 

Respective  resource  topic  chapters  in  Volume  IV  analyze  the  direct  and  indirect  effects  of 
renewable  energy  project  development.  Examples  of  indirect  effects  include  increased 
demand  for  fuel,  food,  lodging,  and  other  locally  available  materials.  Because  these 
increases  would  be  limited  to  the  construction  period,  they  are  not  expected  to  perma- 
nently increase  demand  for  new  facilities  or  businesses. 
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IV.27  COMPARISON  OF  ALTERNATIVES 

This  chapter  summarizes  the  characteristics  of  the  alternatives  considered  in  this  EIR/EIS 
and  compares  them  in  the  context  of  the  decisions  that  each  agency  needs  to  make.  Com- 
parisons are  based  on  a number  of  elements: 

• The  environmental  impacts  of  the  Plan-wide  No  Action  Alternative  and  the  five 
action  alternatives,  as  presented  in  Chapters  IV.2  through  IV.  24. 

• The  environmental  impacts  of  the  BLM  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  [LUPA),  as  pre- 
sented in  Chapters  IV.2  through  IV.24. 

• The  environmental  impacts  of  the  Natural  Community  Conservation  Plan  [NCCP] 
alternatives,  relying  heavily  on  the  Plan-wide  Alternatives  analysis  and  the  NCCP- 
specific  information  presented  in  Chapter  IV.7  (Biological  Resources). 

• The  environmental  impacts  of  the  General  Conservation  Plan  (GCP)  alternatives 
based  on  the  GCP-specific  information  presented  in  Chapters  IV.2  through  IV.24. 

• The  extent  to  which  the  Plan-wide  No  Action  Alternative  and  the  five  action  alterna- 
tives meet  the  DRECP  planning  goals. 

The  data  supporting  the  comparison  of  alternatives  is  presented  in  11  tables,  all  presented 
at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

This  chapter  first  summarizes  the  regulatory  requirements  for  comparing  alternatives. 

IV.27. 1 Regulatory  Guidance  on  Comparison  of  Alternatives 

IV.27.1.1  CEQA  Considerations 

CEQA  requires  the  following  for  alternatives  analysis  and  comparison: 

The  EIR  shall  include  sufficient  information  about  each  alternative  to  allow 
meaningful  evaluation,  analysis,  and  comparison  with  the  Proposed  Project. 

A matrix  displaying  the  major  characteristics  and  significant  environmental 
effects  of  each  alternative  may  be  used  to  summarize  the  comparison.  If  an 
alternative  would  cause  one  or  more  significant  effects  in  addition  to  those 
that  would  be  caused  by  the  project  as  proposed,  the  significant  effects  of  the 
alternative  shall  be  discussed,  but  in  less  detail  than  the  significant  effects  of 
the  project  as  proposed.  Guidelines  Section  15126.6(d). 

If  the  environmentally  superior  alternative  is  the  No  Project  Alternative,  CEQA  requires 
identification  of  an  environmentally  superior  alternative  among  the  other  alternatives  (CEQA 
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Guidelines  Section  15126.6(e)(2)).  The  determination  of  which  alternative  is  superior  or  pre- 
ferred is  based  solely  on  the  impacts  identified,  and  does  not  consider  whether  an  alterna- 
tive meets  an  agencies  purpose  and  need. 

The  environmental  impacts  of  the  Preferred  Alternative  are  compared  to  those  of  each 
alternative  to  determine  the  environmentally  superior  alternative  under  CEQA.  Because  the 
No  Action  Alternative  was  not  determined  to  be  environmentally  superior,  it  was  not  nec- 
essary to  compare  it  to  the  Preferred  Alternative  under  CEQA.  However,  under  NEPA,  the 
No  Action  alternative  is  required  as  a baseline  for  comparison  of  the  action  alternatives. 

Determining  an  environmentally  superior  alternative  for  CEQA  purposes  with  multiple 
objectives  requires  balancing  many  environmental  factors.  Each  resource  chapter  presents 
CEQA  impact  conclusions  at  the  end  of  the  chapter.  In  order  to  identify  the  environmentally 
superior  alternative,  the  most  important  impacts  in  each  resource  topic  that  distinguished 
between  alternatives  are  identified  and  compared. 

While  this  EIR/EIS  identifies  an  environmentally  superior  alternative  for  CEQA  purposes,  it 
is  possible  that  the  decision  makers  could  balance  the  importance  of  each  impact  area  dif- 
ferently and  reach  different  conclusions.  No  attempt  was  made  to  give  any  resource  topic 
more  weight  than  another. 

IV.27.1.2  NEPA  Considerations 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  regulations  address  the  identification  of  the  agency- 
preferred  alternative,  stating  that  the  DEIS  should  "[ijdentify  the  agency's  preferred  alter- 
native or  alternatives,  if  one  or  more  exists,  in  the  draft  statement."  (40  CFR  1502.14(e)). 
The  BLM  Land  Use  Planning  Regulations  require  identification  of  a preferred  alternative  in 
the  DEIS  for  a land  use  revision  or  amendment  (43  CFR  1610.4-7). 

The  determination  of  the  preferred  alternative  may  change  in  the  Final  EIS,  based  on  public 
comment  or  additional  analysis.  The  Preferred  Alternative  may  also  be  pieced  together  in 
the  Final  EIS  using  components  of  other  alternatives. 

IV.27.2  Plan-wide  Alternatives  Descriptions  and  Comparisons 

IV.27.2.1  Description  of  Plan-wide  Alternatives 

This  section  describes  attributes  of  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  Preferred  Alternative, 
and  Alternatives  1 through  4.  The  Preferred  Alternative  and  the  four  other  action 
alternatives  balance  the  conservation  values  in  the  desert  with  renewable  energy 
generation  objectives. 
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Table  IV.27-1  presents  the  major  characteristics  of  each  alternative,  including  DFA  acres, 
the  technology  mix  scenario,  and  miles  of  new  transmission  line  needed  [note  that  all 
tables  are  presented  at  the  end  of  this  chapter). 

Table  IV.27-2  presents  the  conservation  components  of  each  alternative,  showing  the 
Reserve  Design  Lands  represented  by  three  DRECP-proposed  conservation  land  cate- 
gories— Existing  Conservation  Areas,  BLM  LUPA  Conservation  Designation  lands,  and  Con- 
servation Planning  Areas. 

Table  IV.27-2  also  shows  the  BLM  LUPA  changes  that  would  occur  under  each  alternative. 
Acres  of  conservation-designated  land  for  LUPAs  include  National  Landscape  Conservation 
System  (NLCS)  lands.  Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern  (ACECs),  Wildlife  Allocation 
lands.  Special  Recreation  Management  Areas  [SRMAs,)  and  Extensive  Recreation  Manage- 
ment Areas  [ERMAs). 

IV.27.2.2  Comparison  of  Plan-wide  Alternatives 
IV. 27. 2.2,1  Biological  Resources 

Table  IV.27-3  compares  impacts  of  the  Plan-wide  alternatives  for  biological  resources.  It 
presents  the  following  important  biological  comparison  factors: 


Percent  of  Plan  Area  in  DFAs 

Impacts  to  Desert  Linkage 
Network  habitat 

Impacts  to  wetland  natural 
communities  and  wetland 
Covered  Species 

Impacts  to  desert  tortoise 
important  areas 

Golden  eagle  territories  within  1 mile 
of  DFAs 

Operational  impacts  to  migratory  birds 
and  migratory  pathways 

Estimated  compensation  for 
footprint  impacts 


Percent  of  DFAs  with  low 
terrestrial  intactness 

Impacts  to  riparian  natural  communities 
and  riparian  Covered  Species 

Impacts  to  dune  natural  communities 
and  dune  Covered  Species 

Impacts  to  Mohave  ground  squirrel 
important  areas 

Impacts  to  agricultural  land-dependent 
Covered  Species 

Siting,  construction,  decommissioning, 
and  operational  effects  resulting  in 
vegetation  and  species 
habitat  degradation 


Table  IV.27-4  compares  Covered  Species  habitat  effects  of  the  Plan-wide  alternatives. 
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IV.27.2.2.2  Nonbiological  Resources 

Table  lV.27-5  compares  impacts  of  the  Plan-wide  alternatives  for  all  topics  except  biology. 
This  comprehensive  table  presents  data  for  each  of  the  disciplines  evaluated  in  Volumes  111 
and  IV  of  this  EIR/EIS. 

IV.27.2.3  Conclusion  Regarding  Environmentally  Superior  Alternative  for  the 
California  Energy  Commission 

The  CEC  has  identified  the  Environmentally  Superior  Alternative,  as  required  by  CEQA 
Guidelines  Section  15126.6[d]  and  [e][2).  The  CEC  has  selected  the  Preferred  Alternative 
as  the  Environmentally  Superior  Alternative. 

IV.27.3  BLM  LUPA  Alternatives  Descriptions 
and  Comparisons 

IV.27.3.1  Description  of  BLM  LUPA  Alternatives 

The  BLM  LUPA  decisions  will  alter  management  actions  and  allowable  uses  of  BLM- 
administered  lands  within  the  California  Desert  Conservation  Area  [CDCA)  and  within  the 
portions  of  Resource  Management  Plan  areas  of  Caliente/Bakersfield  and  Bishop  within  the 
Plan  Area,  as  well  as  portions  of  the  CDCA  outside  of  the  Plan  Area.  The  BLM  LUPA  alter- 
natives each  contain  some  or  all  of  the  following  components:  DFAs,  Study  Area  Lands,  NLCS 
lands,  ACECs,  and  wildlife  allocations  (see  Table  IV.27-1).  Additionally,  each  LUPA  alterna- 
tive includes  SRMAs  and  ERMAs,  establishes  Visual  Resource  Management  (VRM)  classes, 
establishes  National  Trail  Corridors,  nominates  National  Recreational  Trails,  and  closes 
some  grazing  allotments. 

Table  IV.27-6  summarizes  the  National  Conservation  Lands  designated  under  PL  111-11, 
pursuant  to  the  proposed  BLM  LUPA  for  each  alternative. 

IV.27.3.2  Comparison  of  BLM  LUPA  Alternatives 

IV.273.2.1  Biological  Resources 

Table  IV.27-7  summarizes  the  BLM  LUPA  differences  among  alternatives  for 
biological  resources. 

IV.27.3.2.2  Nonbiological  Resources 

The  effects  of  BLM  LUPA  Land  Designations  and  Management  Actions  are  reflected  in  the 
individual  nonbiological  resource  areas,  with  data  presented  in  Table  IV.27-5. 
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IV. 27. 3.2.3  BLM  Agency  Preferred  Alternative 

BLM  planning  regulations  encourage  identification  of  an  agency  preferred  alternative  in  the 
EIR/EIS  (BLM  Manual  1790  1,  Ch.  V[B}(4)[c}).  Based  on  the  information  provided  in  this 
EIR/EIS  for  the  DRECP,  the  BLM's  Agency  Preferred  Alternative  is  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.27.4  NCCP  Alternatives  Descriptions  and  Comparisons 

IV.27.4.1  Description  of  NCCP  Alternatives 

The  NCCP  itself  would  be  issued  by  the  CDFW,  after  consideration  of  the  potential  impacts 
of  the  Plan  alternatives.  The  NCCP  alternatives  include  the  full  range  of  Covered  Activities 
(renewable  energy  generation  and  transmission  facilities)  anticipated  under  the  DRECP  for 
each  of  the  interagency  Plan-wide  alternatives  (see  Table  lV.27-1). 

Each  alternative  has  an  NCCP  Conceptual  Plan-wide  Reserve  Design,  which  defines  the 
areas  that  are  high  priority  for  biological  conservation.  Reserve  design  features  and  other 
conservation  actions  within  the  NCCP  alternatives  differ  from  the  reserve  design  in  the 
interagency  Plan-wide  alternatives.  The  differences  among  the  NCCP  alternatives  are  sum- 
marized in  Table  IV.27-8. 

IV.27.4.2  Comparison  of  NCCP  Alternatives 
IV. 27. 4.2.1  Biological  Resources 

Comparison  of  biological  resource  effects  among  alternatives  for  the  NCCP  is  the  same  as 
the  Plan-wide  information  presented  in  Tables  lV.27-3  and  lV.27-4. 

IV.27.4.2.2  Nonbiological  Resources 

Comparison  of  the  effects  on  nonbiological  resources  is  the  same  as  the  Plan-wide  infor- 
mation presented  in  Table  lV.27-5. 

IV.27.5  GCP  Alternatives  Descriptions  and  Comparisons 

IV.27.5.1  Description  of  GCP  Alternatives 

If  a Plan  alternative  is  approved,  the  USFWS  will  issue  a GCP  for  Covered  Activities  that 
occur  on  nonfederal  lands.  The  conservation  strategy  and  Covered  Activities  under  the  GCP 
consist  of  the  DRECP  strategy  and  Covered  Activities  that  apply  to  nonfederal  lands.  Table 
lV.27-9  describes  GCP  alternatives  by  showing  the  development  and  conservation  that 
would  be  on  private  lands. 
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IV.27.5.2  Comparison  of  GCP  Alternatives 
IV.27.5.2.1  Biological  Resources 

Table  IV.27-10  compares  the  biological  effects  of  GCP  alternatives  for  biological  resources. 

IV.27.5.2.2  Nonbiological  Resources 

Comparison  impacts  for  nonbiological  resources  for  the  GCP  are  largely  the  same  as  the 
information  presented  in  Table  lV.27-5  (Comparison  of  Plan-wide  Alternatives).  Although 
the  total  area  of  developable  land  in  Alternative  1 is  less  than  the  area  included  in  the 
other  alternatives,  those  acres  represent  83%  of  the  total  Plan-wide  DFA  acres.  This  is  the 
highest  percent  development  on  nonfederal  land  among  all  the  alternatives.  While  the 
location  of  DFAs  varies  by  alternative,  nonbiological  resource  effects  described  in  Table 
lV.27-5  for  Alternative  1 provide  a relative  sense  of  likely  nonbiological  resource  effects 
on  nonfederal  land. 

IV.27.5.23  Agency  Preferred  Alternative  of  the  USFWS 

For  the  USFWS  proposed  action  (issuing  incidental  take  permits  under  the  proposed 
General  Conservation  Plan),  the  Agency  Preferred  Alternative  is  the  Preferred  Alternative. 

IV.27.6  Planning  Goals 

An  element  of  the  evaluation  of  the  Draft  DRECP  during  the  public  review  process  is  con- 
sideration of  the  proposed  action  and  alternatives  in  the  context  of  the  overall  DRECP  plan- 
ning goals  and  agency-specific  goals  for  the  LUPA,  GCP  and  NCCP.  Table  IV.27-11  summa- 
rizes the  relationship  of  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the  four  other  action  alternatives,  and 
the  No  Action  alternative  to  those  planning  goals  based  on  the  information  and  analysis 
assembled  in  the  Draft  DRECP. 
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Table  IV.27-3 

Comparison  of  Plan-wide  Alternatives  - Key  Biological  Resource  Effects 


No  Action 
Alternative 

Preferred 

Alternative 

Alternative  1 

Alternative  2 

Alternative  3 

Alternative  4 

Percent  of  Plan  Area  in  DFAs 

Excludes  military  lands,  BLM  Open  OHV  lands,  and  tribal  lands 

DFAs  do  not  exist  under  No 
Action.  For  the  No  Action 
Alternative,  approximately 
28%  of  the  Plan  Area  could  be 
available  for  the  development 
of  renewable  energy 

11% 

6% 

13% 

7% 

8% 

Percent  of  DFAs  with  low  terrestrial  intactness 

DFAs  do  not  exist  under  No 
Action.  For  the  No  Action 
Alternative,  approximately 
60%  of  the  Plan  Area  that 
could  be  available  for  the 
development  of  renewable 
energy  are  characterized  by 
low  terrestrial  intactness 

87% 

93% 

78% 

89% 

87% 

Covered  Activities  Impacts  to  Desert  Linkage 
Network  habitat  related  to  Covered  Species 

43,000  acres 

28,000  acres 

19,000  acres 

35,000  acres 

22,000  acres 

33,000  acres 

Impacts  to  riparian  natural  communities  and  riparian 
Covered  Species 

8,000  acres 

Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Actions  would  prohibit 
all  but  unavoidable  impacts 
in  riparian 

Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Actions  would  prohibit 
all  but  unavoidable  Impacts 
in  riparian 

Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Actions  would  prohibit 
all  but  unavoidable  impacts 
in  riparian 

Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Actions  would  prohibit 
all  but  unavoidable  impacts 
in  riparian 

Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Actions  would  prohibit 
all  but  unavoidable  impacts 
in  riparian 

Impacts  to  wetland  natural  communities  and 
wetland  Covered  Species 

7,000  acres 

10,000  acres 

Playas  and  open  water  areas 
only;  Conservation  and 
Management  Actions  would 
prohibit  all  but  unavoidable 
impacts  in  other  wetland 
types 

11,000  acres 

Playas  and  open  water  areas 
only;  Conservation  and 
Management  Actions  would 
prohibit  all  but  unavoidable 
impacts  in  other  wetland 
types 

9,000  acres 

Playas  and  open  water  areas 
only;  Conservation  and 
Management  Actions  would 
prohibit  all  but  unavoidable 
impacts  in  other  wetland 
types 

12,000  acres 

Playas  and  open  water  areas 
only;  Conservation  and 
Management  Actions  would 
prohibit  all  but  unavoidable 
impacts  in  other  wetland 
types 

11,000  acres 
Playas  and  open  water 
areas  only;  Conservation 
and  Management  Actions 
would  prohibit  all  but 
unavoidable  impacts  in 
other  wetland  types 

Impacts  to  dune  natural  communities  and  dune 
Covered  Species 

2,000  acres 

Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Actions  would  prohibit 
all  but  unavoidable  impacts 
in  dunes 

Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Actions  would  prohibit 
all  but  unavoidable  impacts 
in  dunes 

Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Actions  would  prohibit 
all  but  unavoidable  impacts 
in  dunes 

Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Actions  would  prohibit 
all  but  unavoidable  impacts 
in  dunes 

Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Actions  would  prohibit 
all  but  unavoidable 
impacts  in  dunes 

Impacts  to  desert  tortoise  important  areas 

62,000  acres 

27,000  acres 

13,000  acres 

29,000  acres 

19,000  acres 

26,000  acres 

Impacts  to  Mohave  ground  squirrel  important  areas 

9,000  acres 

7,000  acres 

9,000  acres 

17,000  acres 

10,000  acres 

8,000  acres 

Golden  eagle  territories  within  1 mile  of  DFAs 

63  territories 

32  territories 

26  territories 

42  territories 

33  territories 

32  territories 

Impacts  to  agricultural  land-related  Covered  Species 

23,000  acres 

53,000  acres 

68,000  acres 

46,000  acres 

55,000  acres 

48,000  acres 
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Table  IV.27-3 

Comparison  of  Plan-wide  Alternatives  - Key  Biological  Resource  Effects 


No  Action 
Alternative 

Preferred 

Alternative 

Alternative  1 

Alternative  2 

Alternative  3 

Alternative  4 

Operational  impacts  to  migratory  birds  and 
migratory  pathways 

Impacts  concentrated  in  West 
Mojave,  Cadiz  Valley,  and 
Imperial;  impact  severity 
would  be  project-specific 

Impacts  concentrated  in 
West  Mojave,  Cadiz  Valley, 
and  Imperial;  impact 
severity  would  be  project- 
specific 

Impacts  concentrated  in 
West  Mojave,  Cadiz  Valley, 
and  Imperial;  Impact 
severity  would  be  project- 
specific 

Impacts  concentrated  in 
West  Mojave,  Cadiz  Valley, 
and  Imperial;  impact 
severity  would  be  project- 
specific 

Impacts  concentrated  in 
West  Mojave,  Cadiz  Valley, 
and  Imperial;  impact 
severity  would  be  project- 
specific 

Impacts  concentrated  in 
West  Mojave,  Cadiz 
Valley,  and  Imperial; 
impact  severity  would  be 
project-specific 

Siting,  construction,  decommissioning,  and 
operational  effects  resulting  in  vegetation  and 
species  habitat  degradation 

Impacts  concentrated  in  West 
Mojave,  Cadiz  Valley,  and 
Imperial;  impact  severity 
would  be  project-specific 

Impacts  concentrated  in 
West  Mojave,  Cadiz  Valley, 
and  Imperial;  impact 
severity  would  be  project- 
specific 

Impacts  concentrated  in 
West  Mojave,  Cadiz  Valley, 
and  Imperial;  impact 
severity  would  be  project- 
specific 

Impacts  concentrated  in 
West  Mojave,  Cadiz  Valley, 
and  Imperial;  impact 
severity  would  be  project- 
specific 

Impacts  concentrated  in 
West  Mojave,  Cadiz  Valley, 
and  Imperial;  impact 
severity  would  be  project- 
specific 

Impacts  concentrated  in 
West  Mojave,  Cadiz 
Valley,  and  Imperial; 
impact  severity  would  be 
project-specific 

Estimated  Compensation  for  footprint  impacts* 

Project-by-Project 

255,000 

216,000 

485,000 

240,000 

237,000 

Estimated  compensation  includes  compensation  for  footprint  impacts  and  terrestrial  operational  impacts  for  all  technologies;  compensation  for  the  effects  of  operations  on  bird  and  bats  is  addressed  separately.  This  is  an  acquisition-based  estimate.  Equivalent  non-acquisition-based 
compensation  that  employs  accepted  management  actions  may  be  used  as  compensation.  This  compensation  estimate  may  be  used  to  establish  a fee-based  program  for  implementing  the  DRECP  compensation  program,  and  criteria  have  been  established  for  directing  compensation  actions 
Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to  nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may 
not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the  subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals  may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 
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Table  IV.27-4 

Comparison  of  Plan-wide  Alternatives  - Covered  Species  Habitat  Effects 


No  Action 
Alternative(acres) 

Preferred 
Alternative  (acres) 

Alternative  1 (acres) 

Alternative  2 (acres) 

Alternative  3 (acres) 

Alternative  4 (acres) 

Amphibian/Reptile 

Agassiz's  desert  tortoise 

67,000 

Critical  Habitat:  26,000 

47,000 

Critical  Habitat:  8,000 

50,000 

Critical  Habitat:  6,000 

55,000 

Critical  Habitat:  10,000 

51,000 

Critical  Habitat:  6,000 

45,000 

Critical  Habitat:  11,000 

Flat-tailed  horned  lizard 

15,000 

22,000 

22,000 

19,000 

26,000 

14,000 

Mojave  fringe-toed  lizard 

18,000 

15,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

21,000 

Tehachapi  slender  salamander 

400 

100 

- 

90 

- 

200 

Bird 

Bendire's  thrasher 

7,000 

6,000 

10,000 

8,000 

8,000 

6,000 

Burrowing  owl 

72,000 

123,000 

137,000 

114,000 

136,000 

113,000 

California  black  rail 

4,000 

4,000 

5,000 

4,000 

4,000 

3,000 

California  condor 

14,000 

Critical  Habitat:  - 

20,000 

Critical  Habitat:  - 

14,000 

Critical  Habitat:  - 

17,000 

Critical  Habitat:  - 

20,000 

Critical  Habitat:  - 

23,000 

Critical  Habitat:  - 

Gila  woodpecker 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

2,000 

900 

600 

Golden  eagle-foraging 

43,000 

33,000 

21,000 

39,000 

26,000 

36,000 

Golden  eagle-nesting 

16,000 

4,000 

3,000 

6,000 

3,000 

4,000 

Greater  sandhill  crane 

21,000 

49,000 

63,000 

42,000 

50,000 

43,000 

Least  Bell’s  vireo 

1,000 

200 

400 

400 

300 

300 

Mountain  plover 

25,000 

56,000 

70,000 

48,000 

59,000 

53,000 

Southwestern  willow  flycatcher 

5,000 

Critical  Habitat:  30 

7,000 

Critical  Habitat:  - 

11,000 

Critical  Habitat:  - 

7,000 

Critical  Habitat:  - 

8,000 

Critical  Habitat:  - 

7,000 

Critical  Habitat:  - 

Swainson's  hawk 

20,000 

46,000 

52,000 

38,000 

50,000 

45,000 

Tricolored  blackbird 

5,000 

8,000 

8,000 

6,000 

10,000 

10,000 

Western  yellow-billed  cuckoo 

1,000 

200 

500 

200 

400 

300 

Yuma  clapper  rail 

700 

80 

70 

80 

80 

50 

Fish 

Desert  pupfish 

300 

Critical  Habitat:  5 

200 

Critical  Habitat:  - 

300 

Critical  Habitat:  - 

100 

Critical  Habitat:  - 

200 

Critical  Habitat:  - 

200 

Critical  Habitat:  - 

Mohave  tui  chub 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Owens  pupfish 

- 

10 

100 

50 

70 

70 

Owens  tui  chub 

- 

10 

100 

50 

70 

70 

Mammal 

Bighorn  sheep  - inter-mountain  habitat 

20,000 

4,000 

4,000 

7,000 

6,000 

6,000 

Bighorn  sheep  - mountain  habitat 

21,000 

6,000 

7,000 

13,000 

7,000 

6,000 

California  leaf-nosed  bat 

64,000 

41,000 

27,000 

39,000 

34,000 

46,000 

Mohave  ground  squirrel 

17,000 

26,000 

33,000 

30,000 

33,000 

27,000 
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Table  IV.27-4 

Comparison  of  Plan-wide  Alternatives  - Covered  Species  Habitat  Effects 


No  Action 
Alternative(acres) 

Preferred 
Alternative  (acres) 

Alternative  1 (acres) 

Alternative  2 (acres) 

Alternative  3 (acres) 

Alternative  4 (acres) 

Pallid  bat 

116,000 

101,000 

93,000 

102,000 

101,000 

103,000 

Townsend's  big-eared  bat 

110,000 

98,000 

90,000 

97,000 

99,000 

102,000 

Plant 

Alkali  mariposa-lily 

2,000 

3,000 

3,000 

2,000 

4,000 

3,000 

Bakersfield  cactus 

3,000 

4,000 

800 

3,000 

1,000 

5,000 

Barstow  woolly  sunflower 

2,000 

600 

700 

2,000 

700 

600 

Desert  cymopterus 

2,000 

900 

500 

900 

1,000 

900 

Little  San  Bernardino  Mountains  linanthus 

400 

700 

1,000 

2,000 

1,000 

600 

Mojave  monkeyflower 

500 

1,000 

300 

1,000 

700 

900 

Mojave  tarplant 

2,000 

1,000 

600 

1,000 

300 

700 

Owens  Valley  checkerbloom 

10 

100 

1,000 

500 

600 

600 

Parish's  daisy 

200 

Critical  Habitat:  - 

1,000 

Critical  Habitat:  - 

3,000 

Critical  Habitat:  - 

2,000 

Critical  Habitat:  - 

2,000 

Critical  Habitat:  - 

1,000 

Critical  Habitat:  - 

Triple-ribbed  milk-vetch 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to  nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may 
not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the  subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals  may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 
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Table  lV.27-5 

Comparison  of  Plan-wide  Alternatives  - Key  Nonbiological  Resource  Effects 


No  Action  Alternative 

Preferred  Alternative 

Alternative  1 

Alternative  2 { 

Alternative  3 | 

Alternative  4 

Air  Quality 

Construction  emissions  (NOx,  VOC,  PMIO,  and  PM2.5) 

Similar  under  all 
alternatives. 

Similar  under  all  alternatives. 

Similar  under  all  alternatives. 

Similar  under  all  alternatives. 

Similar  under  all  alternatives. 

Similar  under  all  alternatives. 

Sensitive  receptor  exposure  (residences,  hospitals, 
schools)  due  to  location  of  development  activities 

Potential  renewable  energy 
development  areas  are  near 
14  developed  communities: 
Tehachapi,  California  City, 
Lancaster,  Barstow, 
Adelanto,  Victorville, 
Twentynine  Palms,  Blythe, 
Calipatria,  Brawley, 

Imperial,  Hoitville,  El  Centro 
and  Calexico. 

DFAs  are  near  13  developed 
communities.  No  DFAs  are 
near  Twentynine  Palms. 

DFAs  are  near  7 developed 
communities.  No  DFAs  are 
near  California  City,  Barstow, 
Brawley,  Imperial,  El  Centro 
and  Hoitville 

DFAs  are  near  13  developed 
communities.  No  DFAs  are 
near  Twentynine  Palms. 

DFAs  are  near  13  developed 
communities.  No  DFAs  are 
near  Twentynine  Palms. 

DFAs  are  near  13  developed 
communities.  No  DFAs  are 
near  Twentynine  Palms. 

Locational  differences  - Areas  of  more  emissions 
from  ground  disturbance  and  other  development 
activities  in  ecoregion  subareas 

Less  consolidation  of 
development  in  particular 
areas,  so  emission 
dispersed  throughout 
available  development 
areas. 

Compared  to  the  No  Action 
Alternative,  the  Preferred 
Alternative  would  create 
more  emissions  in  ecoregion 
subareas: 

■ Imperial  and  Borrego 
Valley 

■ Mojave  and  Silurian  Valley 

■ Owens  River  Valley 

• Pinto  Lucerne  Valley  and 
Eastern  Slopes 

• West  Mojave  and  Eastern 
Slopes 

More  emissions  compared 
to  Preferred  Alternative  in 
ecoregion  subareas: 

■ Imperial  and  Borrego 
Valley, 

■ Mojave  and  Silurian 
Valley, 

■ Owens  River  Valley, 

■ Pinto  Lucerne  Valley  & 
Eastern  Slopes,  and 

■ Providence  and  Bullion 
Mountains 

More  emissions  compared 
to  Preferred  Alternative  in 
ecoregion  subareas: 

■ Mojave  and  Silurian 
Valley, 

■ Owens  River  Valley, 

■ Panamint  Death  Valley, 

■ Pinto  Lucerne  Valley  & 
Eastern  Slopes, 

• Providence  and  Bullion 
Mountains, 

■ West  Mojave  Eastern 
Slopes 

More  emissions  compared 
to  Preferred  Alternative  in 
ecoregion  subareas: 

• Imperial  and  Borrego 
Valley, 

• Mojave  and  Silurian 
Valley, 

■ Owens  River  Valley, 

■ Panamint  Death  Valley, 

■ Pinto  Lucerne  Valley  & 
Eastern  Slopes, 

■ Providence  and  Bullion 
Mountains, 

■ West  Mojave  Eastern 
Slopes 

More  emissions  compared 
to  Preferred  Alternative  in 
ecoregion  subareas: 

• Cadiz  Valley  and 
Chocolate  Mountains, 

• Mojave  and  Silurian 
Valley, 

• Owens  River  Valley, 

■ Panamint  Death  Valley, 

• West  Mojave  Eastern 
Slopes 

Meteorology  and  Climate  Change 

Annual  CHC  emissions  reductions  through  use  of 
renewables:  Metric  tons  C02  equivalent)  (MTC02E) 
values  rounded 

18.2  million 

18. S million 

17.7  million 

19.3  million 

17.9  million 

18.2  million 

Compliance  with  policy  goals  of  California  Executive 
Order  S-14-08  establishing  RPS  goal  of  33%  while 
conserving  resources 

Would  contribute  to 
renewable  generation  goal, 
but  would  fail  to  conserve 
desert  natural  resources. 

Would  facilitate  implemen- 
tation of  the  renewable 
generation  and  conservation 
goals  of  EO  S-14-08 

Would  facilitate  implemen- 
tation of  the  renewable 
generation  and  conservation 
goals  of  EO  S-14-08 

Would  facilitate  implemen- 
tation of  the  renewable 
generation  and  conservation 
goals  of  EO  S-14-08 

Would  facilitate  implemen- 
tation of  the  renewable 
generation  and  conservation 
goals  of  EO  S-14-08 

Would  facilitate  implemen- 
tation of  the  renewable 
generation  and  conservation 
goals  of  EO  S-14-08 
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Table  IV.27-5 

Comparison  of  Plan-wide  Alternatives  - Key  Nonbiological  Resource  Effects 


No  Action  Alternative 

Preferred  Alternative 

Alternative  1 

Alternative  2 { 

Alternative  3 | 

Alternative  4 

Geology  and  Soils 

Length  of  active  faults 

(1)  in  developable  areas  or  DFAs 

(2)  within  25  miles  of  developable  areas  or  DFAs 
Earthquake  risk  considered  in  facility  design 

(1)  410  miles 

(2)  202  miles 

(1)  70  miles 

(2)  247  miles 

Active  faults  concentrated 
in  DFAs  in  Imperial  Valley 
and  Lucerne  Valley 

(1)  41  miles 

(2)  266  miles 

Active  faults  concentrated 
in  DFAs  in  Barstow,  Imperial 
Valley,  and  Lucerne  Valley 

(1)  60  miles 

(2)  282  miles 

Active  faults  concentrated 
in  DFAs  in  Imperial  Valley, 
Lucerne  Valley,  Lower 
Owens  Valley,  and  east  of 
Barstow. 

(1)  57  miles 

(2)  267  miles 

Active  faults  concentrated 
in  DFAs  in  Imperial  Valley 
and  east  and  west  of 
Barstow. 

(1)  63  miles 

(2)  263  miles 

Active  faults  concentrated 
in  DFAs  in  Imperial  Valley, 
Lucerne  Valley,  and  east 
and  west  of  Barstow. 

Soil  in  DFAs  with  moderate-to-high  wind  erosion 

576,000 

516,000 

563,000 

1,463,000 

846,000 

956,000 

potential  (acres) 

Soil  with  moderate-to-high  water  erosion  potential 

54,000 

23,000 

561,000 

1,166,000 

661,000 

749,000 

(acres) 

Extent  of  dune  systems  and  sand  transport  corridors 

429,000 

127,000 

46,000 

150,000 

67,000 

98,000 

in  development  areas  and  DFAs  (acres) 

Significant  dune  systems 

Significant  dune  systems 

Less  developable  land  in 

Similar  extent  of  developable 

Less  developable  land  in 

Similar  extent  of  develop- 

and  sand  transport  corridors 

and  sand  transport  corridors 

East  Riverside  as  compared 

land  in  East  Riverside  as 

East  Riverside  as  compared 

able  land  in  East  Riverside 

in  East  Riverside,  Imperial 

in  East  Riverside  along  1-10 

to  Preferred  Alternative 

compared  to  Preferred 

to  Preferred  Alternative 

as  Preferred  Alternative 

Valley,  Central  Mojave. 

Alternative 

Flood  Hazard,  Hydralogy,  and  Drainage 

Percent  of  total  water  features  that  could  be 

1)  0,2 

1)  1.7 

1)  2.0 

1)  1.4 

1)  2.0 

1)  2.0 

developed  (data  limitations) 

2)  0.7 

2)  0,7 

2)  0.7 

2)  0.7 

2)  0.7 

2)  0.7 

1)  100-year  flood  area 

3)  0,3 

3)  1.2 

3)  1.4 

3)  1.0 

3)  1.7 

3)  1.4 

2)  Linear  water  features 

3)  Areal  water  features 

Percent  of  total  water  features  that  could  be 

1)  22.7 

1)  37.2 

1)  37.0 

1)  36.9 

1)  37.1 

1)  36.0 

conserved  (data  limitations) 

2)  44.5 

2)  60.0 

2)  60.0 

2)  61,9 

2)  61.2 

2)  58.2 

1)  100-year  flood  area 

3)  43.0 

3)  35.8 

3)  38.0 

3)  41.6 

3)  38.5 

3)  37.0 

2)  Linear  water  features 

3)  Areal  Water  Features 

Groundwater,  Water  Supply,  and  Water  Quality 

Solar  thermal  and  geothermal  water  use  (acre-feet 

54,000 

91,000 

91,000 

90,000 

92,000 

91,000 

per  year)  (AFY) 

Status  of  groundwater  basins  in  development  areas 

25  basins  in  overdraft 

14  basins  in  overdraft 

14  basins  in  overdraft 

18  basins  in  overdraft 

17  basins  in  overdraft 

18  basins  in  overdraft 

or  DFAs  with  potential  solar  or  geothermal 

or  stressed 

or  stressed 

or  stressed 

or  stressed 

or  stressed 

or  stressed 

development 

Number  of  overdraft  or  stressed  basins  included  in 

33  basins 

34  basins 

31  basins 

35  basins 

34  basins 

31  basins 

Reserve  Design  lands 

Geographic  Differences 

N/A 

DFA  in  Pahrump  Valley 

No  development  in 

DFA  in  Pahrump  Valley 

No  development  in 

Part  DFA/Part  DRECP 

Pahrump  Valley 

Pahrump  Valley 

Variance  Lands  in  Pahrump 

Valley 
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Table  IV.27-5 

Comparison  of  Plan-wide  Alternatives  - Key  Nonbiological  Resource  Effects 


No  Action  Alternative  Preferred  Alternative  Alternative!  Alternative  2 Alternatives  | Aitom^tiwo  a 

Cultural  Resources 

Number  of  resources  in  development  areas  or  DFAs 
(same  for  Native  American  Interest  effects) 

11,689 

12,543 

18,928 

19,925 

13,265 

15,787 

Number  of  resources  conserved  in  reserve  design  or 
BLM  protected  lands  (same  for  Native  American 
Interest  effects) 

543,265 

576,735 

724,357 

750,227 

737,263 

698,487 

Effect  of  cultural  resources  CM  As 
(same  for  Native  American  Interest  effects) 

Adverse  effects  to  historic 
properties  addressed 
through  Section  106, 

With  exception  of  research, 
no  adverse  effects  to 
historic  properties 
authorized. 

Adverse  effects  will  be 
addressed  through  Section 
106. 

No  adverse  effects  to 
historic  properties 
authorized. 

Adverse  effects  to  historic 
properties  resolved  through 
Section  106  and  regional 
synthesis  and  interpretation. 

Adverse  effects  to  historic 
resources  resolved  through 
Section  106  and  compensa- 
tory mitigation. 

Effect  of  National  Historic  Trail  (NHT)  CMAs 
(same  for  Native  American  Interest  effects) 

Adverse  effects  to  NHT 
addressed  through  NEPA  or 
Section  106  process  as 
appropriate. 

No  adverse  effects  to  NHT 
and  NHT/historic  properties 
authorized.  All  NHT  segments 
assumed  to  be  eligible  for 
NRHP  pending  evaluation. 

Adverse  effects  to  historic 
properties  resolved  through 
Section  106. 

No  adverse  effects  to 
historic  properties 
authorized. 

Adverse  effects  to  historic 
properties  resolved  through 
Section  106. 

Adverse  effects  to  historic 
resources  resolved  through 
Section  106 

Effect  of  NHT  corridor  width  on  number  of  resources 
conserved  (same  for  Native  American  Interests 
effects) 

1)  Corridor  Width 

2)  Number  of  Resources  Conserved 

1)  None 

2)  0 

1)  5 miles  either  side  of 
centerline 

2)  28,437 

1)  'A  mile  either  side  of 
centerline 

2)  2,019 

1)  10  miles  either  side  of 
centerline 

2)  215,632 

1)  5 miles  either  side  of 
centerline 

2)  18,052 

1)  1 mile  either  side  of 
centerline 

2)  7,164 

SAA/FAA/DRECAP  Variance  Lands  designation  for 
known  sensitive  cultural  areas 

1)  Pahrump  Valley  (Area  known  to  be  very 
culturally  sensitive,  e.g..  Salt  Song  Trail, 
Route  66,  and  a NHT 

2)  Owens  Valley  Dry  Lake  (Dry  lakes  known  to 
be  very  culturally  sensitive.  Owens  Valley 
Ecoregion  subarea  has  highest  density  of 
cultural  resources  of  all  DRECP  subareas) 

1)  Might  be  conserved 

2)  Undesignated 

1)  DFA 

2)  Conservation  allocation 

1)  Conservation  Planning 
Area  and  Variance 
Lands 

2)  Conservation  allocation 

1)  DFA 

2)  Conservation  allocation 

1)  Conservation  Planning 
Area 

2)  Conservation  allocation 

1)  DFA  and  Variance 
Lands 

2)  Variance  Lands 

Native  American  Interests  (See  Also  Cultural  Resources  Above) 

Acres  of  Native  American  Elements  (NAEs)  within 
development  areas  or  DFAs 

8,131 

1,994 

12,543 

3,267 

1,255 

2,226 

Acres  of  NAEs  within  the  reserve  design 

1,310,098 

1,655,877 

576,735 

1,715,346 

1,576,357 

1,538,012 

Paleontological  Resources 

Acres  of  geologic  units  with  a High  to  Very  High 
Potential  Fossil  Yield  Classification  (HVH  PFYC)  in 
development  areas  or  DFAs  (acres) 

23,000 

14,400 

8,000 

21,000 

10,000 

16,000 
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Table  IV.27-5 

Comparison  of  Plan-wide  Alternatives  - Key  Nonbiological  Resource  Effects 


No  Action  Alternative 

Preferred  Alternative 

Alternative  1 | 

Alternative  2 | 

Alternative  3 \ 

Alternative  4 

Land  Use  and  Policies 

Area  disturbed  by  renewable  energy  activities  (acres) 
(Potential  land  use  conflicts  increase  with  more 

123,000 

145,000 

148,000 

134,000 

150,000 

148,000 

acreage  disturbed) 

Development  or  Conservation 

Imperial  Co, 

712,000 

602,000 

379,000 

610,000 

383,000 

381,000 

on  Nonfederal  land  in  Plan 

n/a 

20,000 

21,000 

20,000 

19,000 

22,000 

Area  counties: 

Inyo  Co. 

45,000 

19,000 

10,000 

33,000 

11,000 

20,000 

• Nonfederal  land  available 

n/a 

35,000 

39,000 

42,000 

34,000 

34,000 

for  development 
• Conservation  Planning 
Area  acreage 

Kern  Co. 

720,000 

n/a 

333.000 

85.000 

119.000 

105.000 

361.000 

91.000 

208,000 

96,000 

288,000 

88,000 

Los  Angeles  Co. 

522,000 

218,000 

112,000 

224,000 

159,000 

218,000 

n/a 

58,000 

56,000 

56,000 

63,000 

58,000 

Riverside  Co, 

260,000 

96,000 

87,000 

96,000 

96,000 

96,000 

n/a 

15,000 

12,000 

18,000 

11,000 

20,000 

San  Bernardino 

1,115,000 

364,000 

265,000 

405,000 

318,000 

329,000 

Co. 

n/a 

98,000 

104,000 

148,000 

104,000 

105,000 

San  Diego  Co. 

57,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n/a 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Agriculture 

Important  Farmland  converted  to  nonagriculture  for 
renewable  energy  and  transmission  and  Conservation 

25,000 

59,000 

75,000 

50,000 

61,000 

57,000 

Planning  Areas  (acres) 

Applies  only  to  non-BLM  lands 

Williamson  Act  land  in  renewable  energy  and 
transmission  development  areas  (acres) 

2,000 

2,000 

4,000 

2,000 

3,000 

3,000 

Applies  only  to  non-BLM  lands 

BLM  Lands  and  Realty  - Rows  and  Land  Tenure 

Potential  conflicts  to  existing  BLM  ROWsfrom 
renewable  development  within  DFAs  (acres) 

28,000 

39,000 

11,000 

60,000 

18,000 

35,000 

Extent  of 

N/A 

1)  360,000 

1)  80,200 

1)  708,000 

1)  207,000 

1)  258,000 

1)  DFAs  on  BLM  lands  (acres) 

2)  8.6  million 

2)  8.9  million 

2)  8.6  million 

2)  8.8  million 

2)  7.7  million 

2)  Reserve  design  involving  BLM  lands  (acres) 

3)  Cadiz  Valley  and 

3)  Cadiz  Valley  and 

3)  Cadiz  Valley  and 

3)  Cadiz  Valley  and 

3)  Cadiz  Valley  Chocolate 

3)  Ecoregion  subareas  with  majority  of  potential 

Chocolate  Mountains 

Chocolate  Mountains, 

Chocolate  Mountains,  Pinto 

Chocolate  Mountains  and 

Mountains 

impacts  to  BLM  lands  and  realty 

Mojave  and  Silurian  Valley, 

Lucerne  Valley  and  Eastern 

the  Pinto  Lucerne  Valley 

Pinto  Lucerne  Valley  and 

Slopes,  and  West  Mojave 

and  Eastern  Slopes 

Eastern  Slopes 

and  Eastern  Slopes. 
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Table  IV.27-5 

Comparison  of  Plan-wide  Alternatives  - Key  Nonbiological  Resource  Effects 


No  Action  Alternative  | Preferred  Alternative  Alternative  1 Alternative  2 | Alternative  3 Alternative  4 

BLM  Land  Designations,  Classification,  Allocations,  and  Lands  with  Wilderness  Characteristics 

1)  Managed  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics 
Plan-wide  (acres)  - Note:  No  managed  lands  are 
within  DFAs 

2)  Inventoried  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics 
found  in  development  areas  or  DFAs:  (acres) 

1)  None 

2)  11,000 

1)  350,000 

2)  18,000 

1)  0 

2)  20,000 

1)  317,000 

2)  32,000 

1)  317,000 

2)  32,000 

1)  256,000 

2)  20,000 

Mineral  Resources 

Impacts  to  mineral  resource  from  renewable  energy  development  would  be  minor.  Potential  reduced  access  to  economic  mineral  resources  from  conservation  on  BLM  land  or  loss  of  economic  mineral  resources  on  Conservation  Priority 
Area  acquired  lands  would  be  as  follows: 

Geothermal  Mineral  Resources  Affected 

9.0%  in  conservation 

7.4%  in  conservation 

8.0%  in  conservation 

8.5%  in  conservation 

8.6%  in  conservation 

7.7%  in  conservation 

High  Potential  Mineral  Areas  Affected 

51.6%  in  conservation 

65.5%  in  conservation 

69.2%  in  conservation 

72.3%  in  conservation 

71.7%  in  conservation 

66.7%  in  conservation 

High  Priority  Mineral  & Energy  Locations  Affected 

0.1%  in  conservation 

12.4%  in  conservation 

13.6%  in  conservation 

33.4%  in  conservation 

14.2%  in  conservation 

13.6%  in  conservation 

Rare  Earth  Element  Areas  Affected 

56.8%  in  conservation 

75.7%  in  conservation 

76.0%  in  conservation 

89.0%  in  conservation 

75.9%  in  conservation 

75.9%  in  conservation 

Locatable  Mineral  Areas  Affected 

30.4%  in  conservation 

67.1%  in  conservation 

68.0%  in  conservation 

67.1%  in  conservation 

68.9%  in  conservation 

48.5%  in  conservation 

Leasable  Mineral  Areas  Affected 

0.0%  in  conservation 

13.9%  in  conservation 

57.2%  in  conservation 

79.6%  in  conservation 

57.6%  in  conservation 

57.2%  in  conservation 

Mineral  Material  Areas  Affected 

23.4%  in  conservation 

37.2%  in  conservation 

37.4%  in  conservation 

70.0%  in  conservation 

38.7%  in  conservation 

32.8%  in  conservation 

Livestock  Grazing 

BLM  grazing  allotments  converted  to  nonagricultural 
use  by  development  (acres) 

19,000 

15,000 

11,000 

16,000 

12,000 

10,000 

Non-BLM  grazing  land  converted  to  nonagricultural 
use  by  development  (acres) 

10,000 

23,000 

26,000 

18,000 

24,000 

25,000 

Wild  Horses  and  Burros 

Herd  Management  Areas  in  development  areas  or 
DFAs  (acres) 

3,000 

0 

100 

2,000 

100 

100 

Herd  Areas  in  development  areas  or  DFAs  (acres) 

9,000 

3,000 

3,000 

4,000 

2,000 

4,000 

Outdoor  Recreation 

Recreation  Designations  (acres) 

Acres  of  SRMAs  and  Open  OHV  SRMAs  similar  for  all 
action  alternatives.  Only  Preferred  Alternative  has 
ERMAs 

1,961,000 

(1.5  million  acres  managed 
for  rec  emphasis  but  not 
officially  designated) 

3,602,000 

(ERMAs  879,000  acres) 

2,729,000 

2,656,000 

2,724,000 

2,682,000 

Transportation  and  Public  Access 

General  transportation  issues. 

5imilar  across  all 
alternatives. 

5imilar  across  all 
alternatives. 

Similar  across  all 
alternatives. 

Similar  across  all 
alternatives. 

Similar  across  all 
alternatives. 

Similar  across  all 
alternatives. 
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Table  IV.27-5 

Comparison  of  Plan-wide  Alternatives  - Key  Nonbiological  Resource  Effects 


1 No  Action  Alternative  | Preferred  Alternative  | Alternative  1 | Alternative  2 ] Alternative  3 ] Alternative  4 

Visual  Resources 

Visual  resource  elements  occurring  within 
development  areas  or  DFAs  (acres) 

Note:  BLM  VRI  Class  1 or  VRM  Class  1 lands  are  not 
available  for  development 
DFAs  restrict  distribution  of  development; 
concentrated  in  less  environmentally  sensitive  areas. 
Concentration  of  projects  may  increase  level  of 
localized  impacts,  but  lower  overall  impacts  across 
Plan  Area 

VRI  lands  IVRI  class! 

36.000  [II] 

41.000  [III] 

35.000  [IV] 

VRM  lands  [VRM  class! 
10  [II] 

3.000  [III] 

0[IV] 

Available  development 
areas  widely  distributed. 

VRI  lands  [VRI  class! 

17.000  [II] 

61.000  [III] 

27.000  [IV] 

VRM  lands  [VRM  class! 

0[ll] 

0[lll] 

106.000  [IV] 

VRI  lands  IVRI  class! 

4,000[ll] 

8.000  [III] 

7.000  [IV] 

VRM  lands  [VRM  class! 

0[ll] 

0[lll] 

19.000  [IV] 

VRI  lands  IVRI  class! 

39,000[ll] 

89.000  [III] 

66.000  [IV] 

VRM  lands  [VRM  class! 
0[ll] 

0[lll] 

191.000  [IV] 

VRI  lands  [VRI  class! 

5,000[ll] 

20.000  [III] 

25.000  [IV] 

VRM  lands  [VRM  class! 

0[ll] 

0[lll] 

50.000  [IV] 

VRI  lands  [VRI  class! 
200[ll] 

3.000  [III] 

2.000  [IV] 

VRM  lands  [VRM  class! 

0[ll] 

0[lll] 

5.000  [IV] 

National  Scenic  Byways  (miles) 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

National  Trails  (miles) 

20 

1 

2 

6 

2 

1 

California  State  Parks  (acres) 

1,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Extent  of  development  areas  or  DFAs  within  5 Miles 
of  Legally  and  Legislatively  Protected  Areas  [LLPAs] 
(acres) 

3,697,008 

883,227 

426,579 

1,230,287 

581,328 

690,426 

Visual  resource 
elements  within  5 
miles  of  development 
areas  or  DFAs: 

VRI  lands  [VRI  class] 
(acres) 

l,847,000[l] 
965,000  [II] 

1.549.000  [III] 

1.607.000  [IV] 

366.000  [1] 

389.000  [II] 

731.000  [III] 

709.000  [IV] 

160,000  [1] 

303.000  [II] 

509.000  [III] 

478.000  [IV] 

686,000  [1] 
691,000  [II] 

1.133.000  [III] 

941.000  [IV] 

206,000  [1] 

406.000  [II] 

715.000  [III] 

701.000  [IV] 

346.000  [1] 

386.000  [II] 

711.000  [III] 

706.000  [IV] 

VRM  lands  [VRM 
class]  (acres)  (acres) 

1,827,000  [1] 

71.000  [II] 

64.000  [III] 

10.000  [IV] 

351.000  [1] 

515.000  [II] 

555.000  [III] 

694.000  [IV] 

160,000  [1] 

285.000  [II] 

516.000  [III] 

466.000  [IV] 

686,000  [1] 

1.088.000  [II] 

859.000  [III] 

759.000  [IV] 

191.000  [1] 

652.000  [II] 

696.000  [III] 

434.000  [IV] 

330.000  [1] 

396.000  [II] 

808.000  [III] 

585.000  [IV] 

National  Scenic  Byways  (miles) 

83 

13 

7 

13 

7 

13 

National  Parks  and  Preserves  (acres) 

1,670,000 

15,000 

15,000 

33,000 

15,000 

16,000 

National  Scenic  and  Historic  Trails  (miles) 

757  mi. 

350  mi. 

212  mi. 

395  mi. 

295  mi. 

329  mi. 

Trail  Management  Corridors  (acres) 

N.A. 

659,000 

40,000 

1,586,000 

525,000 

193,000 

California  State  Parks  (acres) 

323,000 

108,000 

104,000 

121,000 

108,000 

108,000 

State  Scenic  Highways  (miles) 

34  mi. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Geographic  Differences 
SAAs  in  Silurian  Valley  and  Highway  395 

1 ) FAA  in  northeast  corner  of  Mojave  National 
Preserve 

1)  n/a 

2)  n/a 

1)  Designated  as  SAA. 

35,000  acres  of  VRI 
Class  II,  III,  and  IV  lands; 
35,000  acres  of  VRM  Class 
III  and  IV  lands. 

2)  FAA;  potential  visual 
impact 

1)  Becomes  conservation. 

2)  Becomes  undesignated 

1)  Becomes  a DFA.  5ame  as 
Preferred. 

2)  Becomes  undesignated 

1)  Becomes  conservation. 

2)  Becomes  undesignated 

1)  Becomes  conservation. 

2)  Becomes  undesignated 
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Table  IV.27-5 

Comparison  of  Plan-wide  Alternatives  - Key  Nonbiological  Resource  Effects 


No  Action  Alternative  Preferred  Alternative  Alternative  1 Alternative  2 Alternative  3 | Alternative  4 

Noise  and  Vibration 

Acres  of  Permanent  Disturbance 
Noise  and  vibration  are  localized  to  the  vicinity  of 
construction  and  operation. 

123,000  acres 

145,000  acres 

148,000  acres 

134,000  acres 

150,000  acres 

148,000  acres 

Public  Health,  Safety,  and  Services 

Comparison  of  risk  factors  associated  with 
renewable  development  types  and  locations 

1)  Proximity  to  fire  and  emergency  services. 
Dispersed  development  reduces  response  time. 

2)  Amount  of  wildland  fire  hazard  interface.  More 
dispersed  development  increases  fire  hazard. 

3)  Number  of  Airports  within  Development  Areas 
or  DFAs 

1)  Dispersed  sites. 

2)  Same 

3)  n/a 

1)  Mostly  concentrated  in  a 
few  locations  but  some 
DFAs  throughout  Plan 
Area 

2)  Mostly  concentrated  in  a 
few  locations  but  some 
DFAs  throughout  Plan 
Area 

3)  12 

1)  Clustered  in  fewer 
locations 

2)  Clustered  in  fewer 
locations 

3)  10 

1)  Dispersed  development 

2)  Dispersed  development 

3)  13 

1)  Dispersed  development 

2)  Dispersed  development 

3)  12 

1)  Mostly  concentrated  in  a 
few  locations 

2)  Mostly  concentrated  in  a 
few  locations 

3)  13 

Socioeconomics  and  EnvironmentalJustice 

Land  disturbed  by  renewable  energy  development 
(acres)  (Less  land  disturbed  decreases  the  potential 
for  impacts) 

123,000 

145,000 

148,000 

134,000 

150,000 

148,000 

Number  of  census  tracts  where  DP  A acreage  is 
disproportionately  borne  by  minority/low  income 
populations 

n/a 

30/17 

Similar  to  Preferred 
Alternative 

Similar  to  Preferred 
Alternative 

Similar  to  Preferred 
Alternative 

Similar  to  Preferred 
Alternative 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to  nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may 
not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the  subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals  may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 
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BLM  National  Conservation  Lands  Attributes  by  Alternative 
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Table  IV.27-7 

Comparison  of  BLM  LUPA  Alternatives  - Key  Biological  Resource  Effects 


No  Action 
Alternative 

Preferred 

Alternative 

Alternative  1 

Alternative  2 

Alternative  3 

Alternative  4 

Percent  of  BLM  LUPA  lands  in  DFAs 

Excludes  military  lands,  BLM  Open  OHV  lands,  and 

tribal  lands 

DFAs  do  not  exist  under  No 
Action. 

4% 

1% 

8% 

2% 

3% 

Percent  of  DFAs  on  BLM  LUPA  lands  with  low 
terrestrial  intactness 

DFAs  do  not  exist  under  No 
Action.  For  the  No  Action 
Alternative,  approximately 
40%  of  the  Plan  Area  that 
could  be  available  for  the 
development  of  renewable 
energy  on  BLM  lands  are 
characterized  by  low 
terrestrial  intactness 

52% 

63% 

44% 

59% 

46% 

Impacts  to  Desert  Linkage  Network  habitat  linkages 
on  BLM  LUPA  lands 

29,000  acres 

18,000  acres 

7,000  acres 

25,000  acres 

9,000  acres 

21,000  acres 

Impacts  to  riparian  natural  communities  and 
riparian  Covered  Species 

6,000  acres 

Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Actions  would  prohibit 
all  but  unavoidable  impacts 
in  riparian 

Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Actions  would  prohibit 
all  but  unavoidable  impacts 
in  riparian 

Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Actions  would  prohibit 
all  but  unavoidable  impacts 
in  riparian 

Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Actions  would  prohibit 
all  but  unavoidable  impacts 
in  riparian 

Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Actions  would  prohibit 
all  but  unavoidable  impacts 
in  riparian 

Impacts  to  wetland  natural  communities  and 
wetland  Covered  Species 

3,000  acres 

4,000  acres 

Playas  and  open  water  areas 
only;  Conservation  and 
Management  Actions  would 
prohibit  all  but  unavoidable 
impacts  in  other  wetland 
types 

200  acres 

Playas  and  open  water  areas 
only;  Conservation  and 
Management  Actions  would 
prohibit  all  but  unavoidable 
impacts  in  other  wetland 
types 

4,000  acres 

Playas  and  open  water  areas 
only;  Conservation  and 
Management  Actions  would 
prohibit  all  but  unavoidable 
impacts  in  other  wetland 
types 

4,000  acres 

Playas  and  open  water  areas 
only;  Conservation  and 
Management  Actions  would 
prohibit  all  but  unavoidable 
impacts  in  other  wetland 
types 

3,000  acres 

Playas  and  open  water  areas 
only;  Conservation  and 
Management  Actions  would 
prohibit  all  but  unavoidable 
impacts  in  other  wetland 
types 

Impacts  to  dune  natural  communities  and  dune 
Covered  Species 

2,000  acres 

Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Actions  would  prohibit 
all  but  unavoidable  impacts 
in  dunes 

Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Actions  would  prohibit 
all  but  unavoidable  impacts 
in  dunes 

Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Actions  would  prohibit 
all  but  unavoidable  impacts 
in  dunes 

Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Actions  would  prohibit 
all  but  unavoidable  impacts 
in  dunes 

Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Actions  would  prohibit 
all  but  unavoidable  impacts 
in  dunes 

Impacts  to  desert  tortoise  important  areas 

48,000  acres 

14,000  acres 

6,000  acres 

18,000  acres 

9,000  acres 

14,000  acres 

Impacts  to  Mohave  ground  squirrel  important  areas 

4,000  acres 

3,000  acres 

5,000  acres 

12,000  acres 

4,000  acres 

4,000  acres 

Golden  eagle  territories  within  1 mile  of  DFAs 

52  territories 

29  territories 

27  territories 

46  territories 

30  territories 

30  territories 

Impacts  to  agriculture  used  by  agricultural  Covered 
Species 

300  acres 

53,000  acres 

68,000  acres 

46,000  acres 

55,000  acres 

48,000  acres 

Operational  impacts  to  migratory  birds  and 
migratory  pathways 

Impacts  concentrated  in 
West  Mojave,  Cadiz  Valley, 
and  Imperial;  impact 
severity  would  be  project- 
specific 

Impacts  concentrated  in 
West  Mojave,  Cadiz  Valley, 
and  Imperial;  impact 
severity  would  be  project- 
specific 

Impacts  concentrated  in 
West  Mojave,  Cadiz  Valley, 
and  Imperial;  impact 
severity  would  be  project- 
specific 

Impacts  concentrated  in 
West  Mojave,  Cadiz  Valley, 
and  Imperial;  impact 
severity  would  be  project- 
specific 

Impacts  concentrated  in 
West  Mojave,  Cadiz  Valley, 
and  Imperial;  impact 
severity  would  be  project- 
specific 

Impacts  concentrated  in 
West  Mojave,  Cadiz  Valley, 
and  Imperial;  impact 
severity  would  be  project- 
specific 
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Table  IV.27-7 

Comparison  of  BLM  LUPA  Alternatives  - Key  Biological  Resource  Effects 


No  Action 

Preferred 

Alternative 

Alternative 

Alternative  1 

Alternative  2 

Alternative  3 

Alternative  4 

Siting,  construction,  decommissioning,  and 
operational  effects  resulting  in  vegetation  and 
species  habitat  degradation 

Impacts  concentrated  in 
West  Mojave,  Cadiz  Valley, 
and  Imperial;  impact 
severity  would  be  project- 
specific 

Impacts  concentrated  in 
West  Mojave,  Cadiz  Valley, 
and  Imperial;  impact 
severity  would  be  project- 
specific 

Impacts  concentrated  in 
West  Mojave,  Cadiz  Valley, 
and  Imperial;  impact 
severity  would  be  project- 
specific 

Impacts  concentrated  in 
West  Mojave,  Cadiz  Valley, 
and  Imperial;  impact 
severity  would  be  project- 
specific 

Impacts  concentrated  in 
West  Mojave,  Cadiz  Valley, 
and  Imperial;  impact 
severity  would  be  project- 
specific 

Impacts  concentrated  in 
West  Mojave,  Cadiz  Valley, 
and  Imperial;  impact 
severity  would  be  project- 
specific 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to  nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  10  and  therefore  totals  mav 
not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the  subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals  may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table.  ’ ^ 
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Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to  nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100 
were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals  may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 
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Table  lV.27-9 

Characteristics  of  GCP  Alternatives 


Alternative 

Total  Acres 
Available  in  CPAs  on 
Nonfederal  Lands 

Total  Acres  Available  for 
Non-Acquisition  Mitigation* 

Total  Acres  of  DFAs 
on  Nonfederal  Lands 

No  Action  Alternative 

434,000 

N/A 

3,434,000 

Preferred  Alternative 

312,000 

1,182,000 

1,632,000 

Alternative  1 

338,000 

1,126,000 

971,000 

Alternative  2 

375,000 

1,955,000 

1,730,000 

Alternative  3 

330,000 

1,293,000 

1,175,000 

Alternative  4 

328,000 

1,399,000 

1,332,000 

* BLM-administered  lands  corresponding  to  the  DRECP  NCCP  Reserve  Design  where  GCP  permittees'  non-acquisition  mitiga- 
tion measures  may  be  implemented. 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to 
nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the 
subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals 
may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 
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Table  lV.27-10 

Comparison  of  GCP  Alternatives  - Key  Biological  Resource  Effects 


No  Action  Alternative 

Preferred  Alternative 

Alternative  1 

Alternative  2 

Alternative  3 

Alternative  4 

Percent  of  nonfederal  GCP  lands  in  DFAs 

Excludes  military  lands,  BLM  Open  OHV  lands,  and 
tribal  lands 

DFAs  do  not  exist  under  No 
Action. 

30% 

18% 

32% 

22% 

25% 

Percent  of  DFAs  on  GCP  lands  with  low  terrestrial 
intactness 

DFAs  do  not  exist  under  No 
Action.  For  the  No  Action 
Aiternative,  approximately 
40%  of  the  Plan  Area  that 
could  be  available  for  the 
development  of  renewable 
energy  on  nonfederal  lands 
are  characterized  by  low 
terrestrial  intactness 

95% 

95% 

93% 

95% 

95% 

Impacts  to  Desert  Linkage  Network  habitat  on  GCP 
lands 

13,000  acres 

10,000  acres 

12,000  acres 

10,000  acres 

12,000  acres 

12,000  acres 

Impacts  to  riparian  natural  communities  and 
riparian  Covered  Species 

3,000  acres 

Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Actions  would  prohibit 
all  but  unavoidable  impacts 
in  riparian 

Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Actions  would  prohibit 
all  but  unavoidable  impacts 
in  riparian 

Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Actions  would  prohibit 
all  but  unavoidable  impacts 
in  riparian 

Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Actions  would  prohibit 
all  but  unavoidable  impacts 
in  riparian 

Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Actions  would  prohibit 
all  but  unavoidable  impacts 
in  riparian 

Impacts  to  wetland  natural  communities  and 
wetland  Covered  Species 

4,000  acres 

5,000  acres 

Playas  and  open  water  areas 
only;  Conservation  and 
Management  Actions  would 
prohibit  all  but  unavoidable 
impacts  in  other  wetland 
types 

8,000  acres 

Playas  and  open  water  areas 
only;  Conservation  and 
Management  Actions  would 
prohibit  all  but  unavoidable 
impacts  in  other  wetland 
types 

4,000  acres 

Playas  and  open  water  areas 
only;  Conservation  and 
Management  Actions  would 
prohibit  all  but  unavoidable 
impacts  in  other  wetland 
types 

7,000  acres 

Playas  and  open  water  areas 
only;  Conservation  and 
Management  Actions  would 
prohibit  all  but  unavoidable 
impacts  in  other  wetland 
types 

6,000  acres 

Playas  and  open  water  areas 
only;  Conservation  and 
Management  Actions  would 
prohibit  all  but  unavoidable 
impacts  in  other  wetland 
types 

Impacts  to  dune  natural  communities  and  dune 
Covered  Species 

700  acres 

Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Actions  would  prohibit 
all  but  unavoidable  impacts 
in  dunes 

Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Actions  would  prohibit 
all  but  unavoidable  impacts 
in  dunes 

Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Actions  would  prohibit 
all  but  unavoidable  impacts 
in  dunes 

Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Actions  would  prohibit 
all  but  unavoidable  impacts 
in  dunes 

Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Actions  would  prohibit 
all  but  unavoidable  impacts 
in  dunes 

Impacts  to  desert  tortoise  important  areas 

14,000  acres 

12,000  acres 

7,000  acres 

10,000  acres 

11,000  acres 

12,000  acres 

Impacts  to  Mohave  ground  squirrel  important  areas 

5,000  acres 

4,000  acres 

3,000  acres 

5,000  acres 

6,000  acres 

4,000  acres 

Golden  eagle  territories  within  1 mile  of  DFAs 

44  territories 

31  territories 

21  territories 

33  territories 

27  territories 

23  territories 

Impacts  to  agriculture  used  by  agricultural  Covered 
Species 

23,000  acres 

52,000  acres 

68,000  acres 

45,000  acres 

55,000  acres 

48,000  acres 

Operational  impacts  to  migratory  birds  and 
migratory  pathways 

Impacts  concentrated  in 
West  Mojave,  Cadiz  Valley, 
and  Imperial;  impact 
severity  would  be  project- 
specific 

Impacts  concentrated  in 
West  Mojave,  Cadiz  Valley, 
and  Imperial;  impact 
severity  would  be  project- 
specific 

Impacts  concentrated  in 
West  Mojave,  Cadiz  Valley, 
and  Imperial;  impact 
severity  would  be  project- 
specific 

Impacts  concentrated  in 
West  Mojave,  Cadiz  Valley, 
and  Imperial;  impact 
severity  would  be  project- 
specific 

Impacts  concentrated  in 
West  Mojave,  Cadiz  Valley, 
and  Imperial;  impact 
severity  would  be  project- 
specific 

Impacts  concentrated  in 
West  Mojave,  Cadiz  Valley, 
and  Imperial;  impact 
severity  would  be  project- 
specific 
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Table  IV.27-10 

Comparison  of  GCP  Alternatives  - Key  Biological  Resource  Effects 


No  Action  Alternative 

Preferred  Alternative 

Alternative  1 

Alternative  2 

Alternative  3 

Alternative  4 

Siting,  construction,  decommissioning,  and 
operational  effects  resulting  in  vegetation  and 
species  habitat  degradation 

Impacts  concentrated  in 
West  Mojave,  Cadiz  Valley, 
and  Imperial;  impact 
severity  would  be  project- 
specific 

Impacts  concentrated  in 
West  Mojave,  Cadiz  Valley, 
and  Imperial;  impact 
severity  would  be  project- 
specific 

Impacts  concentrated  in 
West  Mojave,  Cadiz  Valley, 
and  Imperial;  impact 
severity  would  be  project- 
specific 

Impacts  concentrated  in 
West  Mojave,  Cadiz  Valley, 
and  Imperial;  impact 
severity  would  be  project- 
specific 

Impacts  concentrated  in 
West  Mojave,  Cadiz  Valley, 
and  Imperial;  impact 
severity  would  be  project- 
specific 

Impacts  concentrated  in 
West  Mojave,  Cadiz  Valley, 
and  Imperial;  impact 
severity  would  be  project- 
specific 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to  nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may 
not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the  subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals  may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 
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Table  IV.27-11 

Planning  Goals  by  Alternative 


Planning  Goal  Preferred  Alternative  Alternative  1 

Alternative  2 Alternative  3 Alternative  4 1 No  Action 

Broad  Plar}ning  Goals 

Biological  Goals 

Identify  renewable  energy  DFAs  on  disturbed  lands  in  areas  with  low 
biological  conflict  to  the  extent  feasible 

Confines  renewable  energy 
development  to  DFAs;  87% 
of  DFAs  in  low  terrestrial 
intactness  areas 

Confines  renewable  energy 
development  to  DFAs;  93%  of 
DFAs  In  low  terrestrial 
intactness  areas 

Confines  renewable 
energy  development  to 
DFAs;  78%  of  DFAs  in  low 
terrestrial  intactness  areas 

Confines  renewable  energy 
development  to  DFAs;  89% 
of  DFAs  In  low  terrestrial 
intactness  areas 

Confines  renewable 
energy  development  to 
DFAs;  87%  of  DFAs  in 
low  terrestrial 
intactness  areas 

No  DFAs;  57%  of 
the  projected 
development 
would  occur  in 
low  terrestrial 
Intactness  areas 

Identify  Plan-wide  Biological  Goals  and  Objectives  and  apply  them  to 
DRECP  alternatives 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No  Biological 
Goals  and 
Objectives 

Identify  a Plan-wide  biological  reserve  design  envelope  and  apply  it  to 
DRECP  alternatives 

Yes;  DRECP  Plan-wide 
Reserve  Design  Envelope  for 
this  alternative  includes  93% 
of  the  conceptual  reserve 
design  envelope 

Yes;  DRECP  Plan-wide  Reserve 
Design  Envelope  for  this 
alternative  includes  94%  of 
the  conceptual  reserve  design 
envelope 

Yes;  DRECP  Plan-wide 
Reserve  Design  Envelope 
for  this  alternative 
includes  94%  of  the 
conceptual  reserve  design 
envelope 

Yes;  DRECP  Plan-wide 
Reserve  Design  Envelope 
for  this  alternative  includes 
95%  of  the  conceptual 
reserve  design  envelope 

Yes;  DRECP  Plan-wide 
Reserve  Design 
Envelope  for  this 
alternative  includes 
90%  of  the  conceptual 
reserve  design 
envelope 

No  reserve 
design 

Contribute  to  the  long-term  conservation  and  management  of 
Covered  Species  within  the  Plan  Area 

Yes,  as  part  of  compre- 
hensive conservation 
strategy  with  funded  and 
managed  reserve;  Reserve 
Design  Lands  conserve  85% 
of  desert  tortoise  (DT) 
important  areas,  67%  of 
Mohave  ground  squirrel 
(MGS)  important  areas,  and 
82%  of  big  horn  sheep  (BHS) 
habitat 

Yes,  as  part  of  comprehensive 
conservation  strategy  with 
funded  and  managed  reserve; 
Reserve  Design  Lands 
conserve  85%  of  DT  important 
areas,  68%  of  MGS  important 
areas,  and  82%  of  BFIS  habitat 

Yes,  as  part  of  compre- 
hensive conservation 
strategy  with  funded  and 
managed  reserve;  Reserve 
Design  Lands  conserve 
85%  of  DT  important 
areas,  63%  of  MGS 
important  areas,  and  84% 
of  BFIS  habitat 

Yes,  as  part  of  comprehen- 
sive conservation  strategy 
with  funded  and  managed 
reserve;  Reserve  Design 
Lands  conserve  85%  of  DT 
important  areas,  68%  of 
MGS  important  areas,  and 
82%  of  BFIS  habitat 

Yes,  as  part  of  compre- 
hensive conservation 
strategy  with  funded 
and  managed  reserve; 
Reserve  Design  Lands 
conserve  83%  of  DT 
important  areas,  67% 
of  MGS  important 
areas,  and  80%  of  BFIS 
habitat 

No  comprehen- 
sive conserva- 
tion strategy; 
project-specific 
mitigation  set 
asides  would 
occur 

Legal/Regulatory  Goals 

As  part  of  the  BLM  land  use  planning  process,  identify  biological  and 
nonbiological  resource  values  for  consideration  in  BLM  LUPA 
alternatives 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Ensure  that  the  LUPA  complies  with  FLPMA 

Part  of  purpose  and  need  for 
proposed  LUPA 

Part  of  purpose  and  need  for 
proposed  LUPA 

Part  of  purpose  and  need 
for  proposed  LUPA 

Part  of  purpose  and  need 
for  proposed  LUPA 

Part  of  purpose  and 
need  for  proposed 
LUPA 

No  LUPA 

Ensure  that  the  GCP  complies  with  the  ESA 

Part  of  purpose  and  need  for 
proposed  GCP 

Part  of  purpose  and  need  for 
proposed  GCP 

Part  of  purpose  and  need 
for  proposed  GCP 

Part  of  purpose  and  need 
for  proposed  GCP 

Part  of  purpose  and 
need  for  proposed  GCP 

No  GCP 

Ensure  that  the  NCCP  complies  with  the  NCCPA 

Part  of  purposed  and  need 
for  proposed  NCCP 

Part  of  purpose  and  need  for 
proposed  NCCP 

Part  of  purpose  and  need 
for  proposed  NCCP 

Part  of  purpose  and  need 
for  proposed  NCCP 

Part  of  purpose  and 
need  for  proposed 
NCCP 

No  NCCP 
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Table  IV.27-11 

Planning  Goals  by  Alternative 


Planning  Goal 

Preferred  Alternative 

Altemative  1 

Altemative  2 

Altemative  3 

Altemative  4 

No  Action 

Provide  a means  to  implement  Covered  Activities  in  a manner  that 
complies  with  the  NCCPA,  ESA,  NEPA,  CEQA,  and  other  relevant  laws 

Part  of  purpose  and  need  for 
DRECP 

Part  of  purpose  and  need  for 
DRECP 

Part  of  purpose  and  need 
for  DRECP 

Part  of  purpose  and  need 
for  DRECP 

Part  of  purpose  and 
need  for  DRECP 

No  DRECP 

Provide  a basis  for  the  issuance  of  take  authorizations  and  exemptions 
allowing  the  lawful  take  of  Covered  Species  incidental  to  Covered 
Activities 

Part  of  purpose  and  need  for 
DRECP 

Part  of  purpose  and  need  for 
DRECP 

Part  of  purpose  and  need 
for  DRECP 

Part  of  purpose  and  need 
for  DRECP 

Part  of  purpose  and 
need  for  DRECP 

No  DRECP 

Provide  a comprehensive  means  to  coordinate  and  standardize 
mitigation  and  compensation  requirements  for  Covered  Activities 
within  the  Plan  Area 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

BLM  LUPA  Planning  Goals 

1 

Promote  renewable  energy  and  transmission  development,  consistent 
with  federal  renewable  energy  and  transmission  goals  and  policies,  in 
consideration  of  state  renewable  energy  targets 

Expanded  incentives  in  LUPA 

Expanded  incentives  in  LUPA 

Expanded  incentives  in 
LUPA 

Expanded  incentives  in 
LUPA 

Expanded  incentives  in 
LUPA 

J 

Existing 

incentives 

"Preserve  the  unique  and  irreplaceable  resources,  including 
archaeological  values,  and  conserve  the  use  of  the  economic 
resources"  of  the  CDCA  (FLPMA  601[a](6]) 

Yes,  80%  of  lands  with  Native 
American  Elements 
conserved 

Increases  SRMAs  by  over  2.5 
million  acres  and  ERMAs  by 
879,000  acres 
Conserves  exploration  and 
access  of  economic  mineral 
resources  following  area- 
specific  management  plans 
on  BLM  conservation  lands; 
access  to  CPA  acquired  lands 
would  be  restricted 
resources 

Yes,  76%  of  lands  with  Native 
American  Elements  conserved 

Increases  SRMAs  by  over  2.5 
million  acres 

Conserves  exploration  and 
access  of  economic  mineral 
resources  following  area- 
specific  management  plans  on 
BLM  conservation  lands; 
access  to  CPA  acquired  lands 
would  be  restricted 

Yes  for  some  resources, 
83%  of  lands  with  Native 
American  Elements 
conserved 

Increases  SRMAs  by  over 
2.4  million  acres 
Conserves  exploration  and 
access  of  economic 
mineral  resources 
following  area-specific 
management  plans  on 
BLM  conservation  lands; 
access  to  CPA  acquired 
lands  would  be  restricted 

Yes,  76%  of  lands  with 
Native  American  Elements 
conserved 

Increases  SRMAs  by  over 
2.5  million  acres 

Conserves  exploration  and 
access  of  economic  mineral 
resources  following  area- 
specific  management  plans 
on  BLM  conservation  lands; 
access  to  CPA  acquired 
lands  would  be  restricted 

Yes,  74%  of  lands  with 
Native  American 
Elements  conserved 

Increases  SRMAs  by 
over  2.4  million  acres 

Conserves  exploration 
and  access  of  economic 
mineral  resources 
following  area-specific 
management  plans  on 
BLM  conservation 
lands;  access  to  CPA 
acquired  lands  would 
be  restricted 

Yes,  63%  of 
lands  with 
Native  American 
Elements 
conserved 

Retains  existing 
recreation  lands 
including  over 
1.4  million  acres 
managed  for 
recreation 
emphasis  but 
does  not 
provide 
additional 
protection. 

Conserves 
existing  use  of 
economic 
mineral 
resources 

Identify  and  incorporate  public  lands  managed  for  conservation 
purposes  within  the  CDCA  as  components  of  the  National  Landscape 
Conservation  System  (NLCS),  consistent  with  the  Omnibus  Public  Land 
Management  Act  of  2009  (PL  111-11) 

NLCS  designated  lands 
(excluding  existing  LLPAs)  — 
3,984,000  acres  (full 
designation  acreage) 

NLCS  designated  lands 
(excluding  existing  LLPAs)— 
1,682,000  acres  (full 
designation  acreage) 

NLCS  designated  lands 
(excluding  existing 
LLPAs)— 5,124,000  acres 
(full  designation  acreage) 

NLCS  designated  lands 
(excluding  existing  LLPAs)— 
3,845,000  acres  (full 
designation  acreage) 

NLCS  designated  lands 
(excluding  existing 
LLPAs)-3,012,000 
acres  (full  designation 
acreage) 

No  NLCS  lands 
are  designated 
outside  of 
existing  LLPAs 

Make  some  land  use  allocation  decisions  outside  the  Plan  Area  but 
within  the  CDCA,  including  VRM  classes,  land  use  allocations  to  replace 
multiple-use  classes,  and  NLCS  designations 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 
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Table  IV.27-11 

Planning  Goals  by  Alternative 


Planning  Goal 

Preferred  Alternative 

Altemative  1 

Altemative  2 

Altemative  3 

Altemative  4 

No  Action 

USFWS  GCP  Planning  Goals 

Develop  a GCP  that  meets  ESA  Section  10(a)(1)(B)  requirements  for 
providing  the  framework  for  a streamlined  permitting  process  for 
renewable  energy  development  by  nonfederal  project  proponents  in 
DFAs  in  the  Plan  Area 

Part  of  purpose  and  need  for 
GCP 

Part  of  purpose  and  need  for 
GCP 

Part  of  purpose  and  need 
for  GCP 

Part  of  purpose  and  need 
for  GCP 

Part  of  purpose  and 
need  for  GCP 

No  GCP 

Base  the  GCP  on  the  DRECP's  comprehensive  conservation  strategy  for 
37  proposed  Covered  Species,  including  Biological  Goals  and 
Objectives,  Conservation  and  Management  Actions  and  a Plan-wide 
reserve  design 

GCP  nested  within  draft 
conservation  strategy  for 
Preferred  Alternative  and 
analyzed  in  EIR/EIS 

GCP  nested  within  draft 
conservation  strategy  for 
Alternative  1 and  analyzed  in 
EIR/EIS 

GCP  nested  within  draft 
conservation  strategy  for 
Alternative  2 and  analyzed 
in  EIR/EIS 

GCP  nested  within  draft 
conservation  strategy  for 
Alternative  3 and  analyzed 
in  EIR/EIS 

GCP  nested  within 
draft  conservation 
strategy  for  Alternative 
4 and  analyzed  in 
EIR/EIS 

No  GCP 

Structure  the  GCP  such  that  any  permits  issued  under  the  GCP 
"umbrella"  would  authorize  incidental  take  of  Covered  Species  in 
conjunction  with  DRECP  Covered  Activities  on  nonfederal  lands. 
Applicants  may  be  state  agencies,  local  governments,  or  individual 
landowners  and  project  proponents 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No  GCP 

State  of  California  NCCP  Planning  Goals 

Contribute  to  California's  Renewables  Portfolio  Standard  and  the 
state's  greenhouse  gas  reduction  mandates  and  goals  by  planning  for 
approximately  20,000  megawatts  of  renewable  energy  generation  and 
associated  transmission  capacity  in  the  Plan  Area  by  2040,  including 
obtaining  state  and  federal  incidental  take  authorizations  with 
regulatory  assurances  needed  for  covered  renewable  energy  and 
transmission  projects 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No  NCCP 

Provide  for  the  long-term  conservation  and  management  of  Covered 
Species  within  the  Plan  Area  and  preserve,  restore,  and  enhance 
natural  communities  and  ecosystems  in  which  those  species  are  found 
by  focusing  utility-scale  renewable  energy  development  away  from 
areas  of  greatest  biological  importance  or  sensitivity;  coordinating  and 
standardizing  biological  avoidance,  minimization,  mitigation, 
compensation,  conservation,  and  management  requirements  for 
Covered  Activities  within  the  Plan  Area;  and  taking  other  actions  to 
meet  conservation  planning  requirements  in  state  and  federal  law 

As  described  in  conservation 
strategy  for  Preferred 
Alternative  and  analyzed  in 
EIR/EIS 

As  described  in  conservation 
strategy  for  Alternative  1 and 
analyzed  in  EIR/EIS 

As  described  in 
conservation  strategy  for 
Alternative  2 and 
analyzed  in  EIR/EIS 

As  described  in 
conservation  strategy  for 
Alternative  3 and  analyzed 
in  EIR/EIS 

As  described  in 
conservation  strategy 
for  Alternative  4 and 
analyzed  in  EIR/EIS 

No  NCCP 

Note:  The  following  general  rounding  rules  were  applied  to  calculated  values:  values  greater  than  1,000  were  rounded  to  nearest  1,000;  values  less  than  1,000  and  greater  than  100  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  100;  values  of  100  or  less  were  rounded  to  the  nearest  10,  and  therefore  totals  may 
not  sum  due  to  rounding.  In  cases  where  subtotals  are  provided,  the  subtotals  and  the  totals  are  individually  rounded.  The  totals  are  not  a sum  of  the  rounded  subtotals;  therefore  the  subtotals  may  not  sum  to  the  total  within  the  table. 
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V.  CONSULTATION,  COORDINATION,  AND 

PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION 

This  section  describes  the  actions  taken  by  the  lead  agencies  to  ensure  full  participation  by 
the  public,  tribal  governments,  and  other  agencies  in  the  development  of  the  Draft 
Renewable  Energy  Conservation  Plan  (DRECP).  The  DRECP  has  also  involved  an  extensive 
stakeholder  participation  process,  which  is  also  described  in  this  section. 

V.l  Public  Scoping  and  Public  Outreach 

Under  both  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA)  and  the  California 
Environmental  Quality  Act  (CEQA),  “scoping"  is  a term  used  for  the  process  of  public 
involvement  in  determining  the  scope  of  issues  to  be  addressed  and  for  identifying  the 
significant  issues  related  to  a proposed  action. 

V.1.1  Scoping  Process 

NEPA  Notices  of  Intent.  Three  Notices  of  Intent  were  issued  for  the  preparation  of  this 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS).  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM) 
published  a Notice  of  Intent  to  prepare  an  EIS  for  a possible  amendment  to  the  California 
Desert  Conservation  Area  (CDCA)  Plan  in  the  Federal  Register  on  November  20,  2009  [74  FR 
60291).  The  Notice  of  Intent  invited  interested  members  of  the  public  to  provide  comments 
on  the  CDCA  issues  and  planning  criteria  related  to  the  DRECP.  Scoping  ran  from 
November  20,  2009  through  December  21,  2009.  No  specific  scoping  comments  were 
received  during  this  30-day  period. 

Subsequently,  the  BLM  and  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (USFWS)  as  co-lead  agencies 
jointly  published  a Notice  of  Intent  on  July  29,  2011,  [76  FR  45606)  announcing  their  intent 
to  prepare  an  EIS  for  the  proposed  DRECP.  The  USFWS  expected  the  DRECP  would  be 
prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Section  10  Habitat  Conservation  Plan  [HCP)i 
permitting  process  under  the  federal  Endangered  Species  Act.  In  this  same  NOI,  the  BLM 
announced  the  joining  of  its  EIS  preparation  for  the  possible  CDCA  Plan  amendment  with 
the  USFWS's  EIS  for  the  DRECP  HCP.  The  2011  Notice  of  Intent  provided  dates  and  contact 
information  for  written  comments  on  the  scope  of  the  EIS  and  published  the  dates, 
locations,  and  times  for  the  public  scoping  meetings.  Scoping  meetings,  receipt  of 
comments,  and  the  scoping  report  were  merged  with  the  CEQA  Notice  of  Preparation 
process  lead  by  the  California  Energy  Commission. 


' The  July  29,  2011,  Notice  of  Intent  referred  to  the  HCP  permitting  process.  The  USFWS  had  not  at  that 
time  developed  the  proposed  General  Conservation  Plan  approach  for  nonfederal  lands  in  the  DRECP.  A 
General  Conservation  Plan  is  a programmatic  type  of  HCP  that  meets  Section  10  requirements. 
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The  BLM  published  a third  Notice  of  Intent  on  April  4,  2012  [77  FR  20409),  amending  the 
Nov.  20,  2009  and  july  29,  2011  notices  to  include  proposed  amendments  to  the  Bishop, 
Caliente/Bakersfield,  and  Eastern  San  Diego  County  Resource  Management  Plans  in 
preparation  of  the  DRECP  and  EIS.  Comments  received  during  this  scoping  period,  April  4 
through  May  4,  2012  are  not  included  in  the  scoping  report  for  the  July  29,  2011  scoping 
period,  but  are  part  of  the  entire  scoping  administrative  record  and  were  considered 
during  preparation  of  the  DRECP  and  EIS. 

CEQA  Notice  of  Preparation.  Pursuant  to  CEQA,  a Notice  of  Preparation  for  the  joint 
EIR/EIS  was  submitted  to  the  State  Clearinghouse  [Governor's  Office  of  Planning  and 
Research)  and  distributed  to  state  agencies  on  July  29,  2011.  The  Notice  of  Preparation  was 
distributed  to  elected  officials,  local  and  regional  agencies,  utility  companies.  Native 
American  tribal  representatives,  the  Department  of  Defense  clearinghouse,  selected 
Department  of  Defense  representatives,  and  representatives  of  interest  groups  and 
associations.  The  Notice  of  Preparation  announced  the  intent  of  the  California  Energy 
Commission  [CEC)  and  the  NEPA  co-lead  agencies  [BLM  and  USFWS)  to  prepare  the 
EIR/EIS  for  the  DRECP.  It  provided  dates  and  contact  information  for  written  comments  on 
the  scope  of  the  EIR/EIS  and  the  dates,  locations,  and  times  for  the  public  scoping  meetings. 

The  Renewable  Energy  Action  Team  [REAT)  Agencies  distributed  a news  release,  dated 
July  28,  2011,  to  announce  the  beginning  of  the  scoping  process  and  the  date,  time,  and 
location  of  three  public  scoping  meetings.  The  news  release  was  posted  on  the  DRECP 
website  [www.drecp.org)  and  distributed  to  numerous  news  outlets. 

Scoping  Meetings.  Three  public  scoping  meetings  were  conducted  for  the  EIR/EIS:  one 
on  August  16,  2011,  in  Ontario,  California,  and  two  on  August  24,  2011,  in  Sacramento, 
California.  In  addition  to  attending  the  meeting  in  person,  people  could  attend  via  the 
Internet  or  by  telephone. 

Each  meeting  began  with  a presentation  followed  by  an  open  house  during  which 
attendees  could  discuss  the  plan  and  EIR/EIS  with  agency  representatives.  The 
presentation  included  an  explanation  of  the  DRECP  process,  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area  and  other  BLM  planning  actions,  and  CEQA/NEPA  and  the  scoping 
process.  The  open  house  included  information  stations  with  agency  and  consultant  staff 
available  to  answer  questions. 

Comment  forms  were  made  available  at  each  scoping  meeting  and  on  the  DRECP  website. 
Written  comments  were  accepted  at  each  scoping  meeting,  as  well  as  by  mail  and  email.  In 
total,  59  people  attended  the  public  scoping  meetings:  46  in  Ontario,  12  in  Sacramento 
[afternoon),  and  one  in  Sacramento  [evening). 
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Scoping  Report.  A Scoping  Report  was  prepared  for  the  DRECP  (see  Appendix  J).  It 
documents  the  process  and  issues  raised  during  the  public  scoping  period,  as  required  by 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality's  NEPA  regulations  (40  CFR  1501.7);  the  BLM 
Handbook,  H-1790-1,  Chapters  6.3,  9.1.3,  and  10.2.10;  the  USFWS  Manual,  Part  550,  Chapter 
2.3  (550  FW  2.3);  and  Section  15082  of  the  CEQA  Guidelines.  The  DRECP  Scoping  Report 
is  the  primary  source  for  the  summary  of  the  scoping  process  presented  in  this  volume. 

V.1.2  Scoping  Issues  Raised  by  Commenters 

Forty  letters  were  received  during  the  2011  scoping  period:  eight  letters  from  agencies,  23 
from  organizations,  and  nine  from  individuals.  These  letters  included  325  discrete 
comments.  Table  V-1  identifies  the  number  of  comments  by  CEQA/NEPA  process  or 
environmental  issue  category. 


Table  V-1 

DRECP  EIR/EIS  Public  Scoping  Comments  by  Category 


Comment  Category 

Number  Received 

Percentage 

Biological  Resources 

60 

18.5 

Alternatives  and  Distributed  Generation 

44 

13.5 

Outdoor  Recreation 

44 

13.5 

Project  Description 

42 

12.9 

Planned  Land  Uses  and  Policies 

30 

9.2 

Environmental  Impacts  and  Mitigation 

21 

6.5 

Cumulative 

14 

4.3 

CEQA/NEPA  Process 

12 

3.7 

Cultural  Resources^ 

12 

3.7 

Groundwater,  Water  Supply,  and  Water  Quality 

12 

3.7 

Climate  Change  and  Greenhouse  Gases 

11 

3.4 

Socioeconomics  and  Environmental  Justice 

7 

2.2 

Flood  Hazard,  Hydrology,  and  Drainage 

4 

1.2 

Hazards  and  Hazardous  Materials 

4 

1.2 

Public  Services,  Safety  Services,  and  Utilities 

3 

0.9 

Air  Quality  and  Attainment  Status 

2 

0.6 

Geology,  Soils,  and  Minerals 

2 

0.6 

EIR/EIS  Format 

1 

0.3 

Total 

325 

100 

Cultural  Resources  comments  included  comments  on  tribal  interests  and  tribal  consultation. 
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V.1.3  Consideration  of  Scoping  Comments  and  Other  Input  Received 

The  lead  agencies  considered  the  scoping  comments  in  developing  the  alternatives  and 
analytical  issues  contained  in  the  EIR/EIS;  all  comments  received  equal  consideration. 

Throughout  the  planning  phase  of  the  DRECP,  agencies  and  stakeholders  have  suggested 
and  refined  a number  of  reserve  design  and  renewable  energy  development  alternatives. 
Additionally,  alternatives  were  identified  during  the  public  scoping  process  that  occurred 
between  July  29  and  Sept.  12,  2011.  The  purpose  of  the  public  scoping  period  was  to  accept 
written  comments  providing  suggestions  and  information  on  the  scope  of  issues  and 
alternatives  to  be  addressed  in  the  EIR/EIS.  The  REAT  Agencies  received  40  scoping  letters, 
and  41  specific  comments  addressed  alternatives.  Several  comments  also  addressed  the 
geographic  boundary  of  the  Plan  Area.  The  scoping  comments  are  summarized  in  the 
DRECP  Scoping  Report  [Appendix  ]]. 

Some  of  the  suggested  alternatives  in  the  DRECP  Scoping  Report  and  from  other  agency  and 
stakeholder  comments  were  generally  incorporated  into  the  alternatives  considered  in 
Volume  II  of  this  document.  Additionally,  recommendations  for  plan  development  and  EIR/EIS 
review  were  for  the  most  part  incorporated  into  the  process.  Some  alternatives  suggested 
by  public  comments  were  not  described  in  sufficient  detail  to  be  considered  or  were 
outside  the  scope  of  the  DRECP.  Examples  include: 

• An  energy-efficiency-only  alternative 

• An  alternative  that  would  incorporate  more  of  San  Diego  County  in  the  Plan  Area 

• An  alternative  that  would  include  renewable  energy  development  on  military  lands 

Recommendations  that  the  Plan  Area  exclude  the  region  that  overlaps  the  California  condor 
range  and  critical  habitat  were  considered  but  not  carried  forward  [see  Volume  II,  Chapter 
7,  for  more  detail). 

V.1.4  Additional  Opportunities  for  Public  Comment 

Since  the  close  of  the  scoping  periods,  additional  comments  have  been  received  and  are 
available  on  the  DRECP  website,  http://www.drecp.org/documents/docs/comments- 
general.  These  comments  were  also  reviewed  and  considered  in  developing  the  EIR/EIS. 

Since  the  close  of  the  scoping  periods,  the  agencies  offered  many  other  opportunities  for 
public  involvement  throughout  the  process  of  preparing  the  DRECP.  The  DRECP  project 
website  rhttp:  //www.drecp.org/)  was  made  available  to  the  public  to  provide  access  to 
relevant  project  information  and  the  opportunity  to  subscribe  to  the  DRECP's  email  list  for 
the  project  updates.  Several  key  elemients  of  the  DRECP  were  also  made  available  through 
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the  project  website.  These  include  background  materials  and  presentations  from  the 
stakeholder  meetings,  comments  received  on  the  stakeholder  meetings,  science  reviews, 
the  baseline  biological  report,  preliminary  conservation  strategy,  independent  science 
advisors  documents,  and  general  background  information  about  the  DRECP. 

V.2  Stakeholder  Involvement 

In  March  2009,  the  REAT  Agencies  held  scoping  meetings  on  renewable  energy  and  the 
implementation  of  Renewable  Energy  Executive  Order  S-14-08.  These  meetings  were  open 
to  the  public  to  provide  input  to  the  agencies  on  review  and  regulatory  processes  related  to 
the  siting  of  renewable  energy  infrastructure. 

From  June  2009  through  2013,  the  REAT  Agencies  held  a series  of  public  meetings  to 
discuss  the  development  of  the  DRECP.  The  meetings  highlighted  topics  of  special  interest 
on  which  the  REAT  Agencies  requested  feedback.  Comments  on  these  topics  were  provided 
either  in  writing  or  verbally  at  the  meetings.  The  meetings  introduced  some  DRECP 
products  in  draft  form  with  opportunities  for  written  input.  Table  V-2  (presented  at  the 
end  of  this  volume)  lists  the  public  meetings  held  and  topics  discussed. 

As  part  of  the  meetings,  the  DRECP  Stakeholder  Committee  was  established.  The 
Stakeholder  Committee  was  composed  of  individuals  from  local  governments, 
environmental  organizations,  electric  utilities,  renewable  energy  industry  associations, 
renewable  energy  project  developers,  a coalition  of  Native  American  tribes,  and  off-highway 
vehicle  associations.  Federal  and  state  agencies  also  participated  in  Stakeholder  Committee 
meetings.  A complete  list  of  the  Stakeholder  Committee  members  is  provided  in 
Appendix  A.  Several  topic-specific  working  groups  within  the  Stakeholder  Committee  were 
formed  to  focus  on  the  following  areas:  Covered  Species,  Resource  Mapping,  Covered 
Activities,  and  Transmission.  While  the  Stakeholder  Committee  held  some  of  the  meetings 
in  Table  V-2,  the  general  public  was  also  invited  to  those.  Additionally,  the  general  public 
was  offered  opportunities  to  comment,  make  verbal  comments  during  the  meetings,  submit 
written  comments  on  these  meetings,  and  can  be  found  on  the  website  at: 
http://www.drecp.org/meetings/. 

In  December  2012,  the  REAT  Agencies  published  the  Description  and  Comparative 
Evaluation  of  Draft  DRECP  Alternatives  to  inform  the  public  about  the  status  of  the  DRECP 
alternatives.  Members  of  the  public  were  invited  to  provide  input  regarding  the 
development  scenarios,  reserve  designs,  BLM  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  alternatives,  as 
well  as  other  specific  elements  presented.  The  public  was  especially  encouraged  to  provide 
input  about  the  differences  among  the  alternatives. 

Forty  agencies,  organizations,  and  individuals  provided  comments  on  this  document,  some 
providing  multiple  comments.  In  addition,  three  form  letters  were  received,  one  regarding 
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the  Lucerne  Valley  and  Apple  Valley  areas  [more  than  60  comments  received),  one 
regarding  the  Morongo  Basin  communities,  (almost  200  comments  received)  and  one 
regarding  the  Silurian  Valley  (20  comments  received). 

Example  concerns  raised  include: 

• Specific  concerns  regarding  the  alternatives  described  in  the  document  including 
the  need  for  additional  wind  areas, 

• Concerns  regarding  locations  that  were  designated  as  reserve  areas, 

• Requests  for  clear  reserve  designs  based  on  Biological  Goals  and  Objectives, 

• Concerns  regarding  availability  of  water  for  the  development  of  renewable  energy 
in  the  desert  and  concerns  regarding  cumulative  groundwater  pumping, 

• Need  for  additional  streamlining  including  meaningful  permitting 
reduction  timeframes, 

• Concerns  regarding  conservation  costs,  and 

• Need  for  a transmission  plan  to  serve  DFAs,  among  others. 

This  input  was  used  to  help  select  the  alternatives  included  in  the  EIR/EIS. 

V.3  Additional  Outreach  During  EIR/EIS  Preparation 

V.3.1  Agency  and  Public  Workshops 

Since  the  initiation  of  the  DRECP,  the  REAT  Agencies  have  been  invited  to  a number  of  public 
workshops  to  provide  information  and  status  updates  regarding  the  DRECP  process  to  the 
interested  public  and  agencies.  Examples  of  the  workshops  include  county  meetings  in 
Independence,  Inyo  County;  Lucerne  Valley  and  Yucca  Valley,  San  Bernardino  County;  the 
BLM  California  Desert  District  Advisory  Council,  and  the  California  Off  Highway  Motor 
Vehicle  Recreation  Commission. 

V.3.2  Data  Basin  Geographic  Information  System  Tool 

Data  Basin  (http://www.drecp.databasin.orgl  is  a map-based,  user-friendly  conservation 
data  sharing  system,  designed  and  maintained  by  the  Conservation  Biology  Institute  (CBI), 
to  support  conservation  decision  making.  Concurrent  with  the  public  workshops  described 
previously,  and  to  continue  to  facilitate  public  coordination  on  the  DRECP,  the  REAT 
Agencies  established  a customized  data  viewing  gateway  for  the  DRECP  on  the  DataBasin 
website  at,  fhttp:  / /www.drecp.databasin.org).  The  DRECP  Gateway  on  Data  Basin  allows 
individuals  and  organizations  — including  the  DRECP  stakeholders,  local  agencies,  tribes, 
and  the  public  — to  explore  and  download  the  library  of  spatially  explicit  DRECP 
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conservation  datasets  for  the  DRECP  Plan  Area,  and  to  view  and  print  selected  data  maps 
related  to  DRECP  Planning. 

V.4  Government-to-Government  Consultation 

Government-to-government  consultation  with  Native  American  tribes  is  a cornerstone  of 
effective  communication,  coordination,  and  collaboration  among  federal,  state,  and  tribal 
governments.  Federal  policy,  including  BLM  and  USFWS  policy,  contains  with  instructions  on 
how  to  conduct  government-to-government  consultation.  The  California  state  government  has 
also  engaged  in  government-to-government  consultation  with  tribes.  One  important 
distinction  between  the  federal  and  state  consultation  procedures  is  that  in  most  cases  the 
federal  government  only  consults  on  a government-to-government  basis  with  federally 
recognized  tribes.  Federal  agencies  can  conduct  outreach  with  unrecognized  tribes  as 
interested  parties  under  section  106  of  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  [NHPA). 
California  state  government  consults  equally  with  federally  recognized  and  unrecognized 
tribes.  The  following  section  describes  state  and  federal  government  efforts  to  conduct 
government-to-government  consultations  with  tribal  governments.  BLM  and  USFWS 
consultation  with  the  tribes  is  ongoing  and  will  continue  throughout  the  process  of 
developing  and  implementing  the  DRECP. 

V.4.1  Federal  Outreach 

BLM  California,  USFWS  Region  8,  and  the  Department  of  Interior  have  conducted 
numerous  meetings  and  technical  sessions  with  Native  American  tribes.  BLM  California 
initiated  government-to-government  meetings  creating  a series  of  opportunities  and  a 
forum  for  the  40  federally  recognized  tribes  in  the  California  desert  area  to  engage  with 
federal  executives  through  the  Tribal  Federal  Leadership  Conferences.  The  conferences 
were  set  up  to  identify  issues,  concerns,  and  interests  and  to  share  information  regarding 
any  and  all  resources  in  the  California  desert  area  pertinent  to  renewable  energy,  natural 
and  cultural  resource  conservation,  and  land  use  planning  as  part  of  the  development  of  the 
DRECP,  including  alternatives.  The  areas  discussed  were  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  Bishop  Resource  Management  Plan,  Caliente/Bakersfield  Resource 
Management  Plan,  and  Eastern  San  Diego  County  Resource  Management  Plan. 

Through  the  conferences,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  BLM,  with  the  USFWS 
and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  specifically  solicited  and  facilitated  tribal  input  in  to 
renewable  energy  and  land  use  planning.  Meetings  were  held: 

• September  21,  2011  • November  16,  2011 

• November  11,  2011  • February  16,  2012 
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• April  4,  2012 

• lulylS,  2012 


• December  12,  2012 

• February  4,  2014 


The  meeting  held  on  February  4,  2014  included  the  participation  of  the  California 
Resources  Agency,  CEC  and  the  California  Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife. 

Other  federal  outreach  has  included  pre-meetings,  numerous  technical  meetings,  and 
individual  meetings  with  the  40  federally  recognized  tribes.  The  conference  also  provided 
information,  maps,  technical  assistance,  presentations,  access  to  executive-level  federal 
management,  and  other  specialized  services.  The  conference  goals  were  to  solicit  tribal 
input  for  the  DRECP  and  incorporate  tribal  concerns  into  future  development  planning  in 
the  Plan  Area.  Appendix  V.l,  Table  1,  lists  the  dates  and  methods  of  government-to- 
government  communications  through  October  2013. 

The  BLM  and  USFWS  consult  with  Indian  tribes  on  a government-to-government  basis  in 
accordance  with  several  authorities  including  NEPA,  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  the 
NHPA,  the  American  Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act,  and  Executive  Order  13175.  Native 
American  tribal  consultations  are  being  conducted  in  accordance  with  policy,  and  tribal 
concerns  will  be  given  due  consideration.  At  this  point,  the  BLM  has  met  face-to-face  with 
most  of  the  federally  recognized  tribes  under  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  [Sec.  202  [c]  9]  and  others.  The  BLM  has  also  contacted  other  potential 
consulting  parties.  Outreach  has  led  to  the  exchange  of  information  and  discussion  of 
concerns  that  have  shaped  the  development  of  the  DRECP.  The  USFWS  will  consult  with 
tribes  on  three  major  issues:  [1]  government-to-government  consultation  on  the  proposed 
General  Conservation  Plan  [GCP]  [nonfederal  lands  only],  [2]  NHPA  section  106 
consultation  for  the  GCP  [nonfederal  lands  only],  and  [3]  government-to-government 
consultation,  and  NHPA  section  106  consultation,  for  permits  issued  under  the  Bald  and 
Golden  Eagle  Protection  Act  [Eagle  Act;  74  FR  46836  and  78  FR  73704]  [BLM  lands  only; 
for  nonfederal  lands,  eagles  will  be  a Covered  Species  under  the  GCP  and  incidental  take 
permits  will  be  issued  under  the  GCP].  Consultation  among  the  BLM,  USFWS,  tribes,  and 
other  consulting  parties  will  continue  throughout  all  phases  of  DRECP  development. 

V.4.2  BLM  Section  106  Consultation 

With  respect  to  planning  for  public  involvement  in  the  Section  106  process,  the  November 
20,  2009,  Notice  of  Intent  published  in  the  Federal  Register  for  the  DRECP  stated  that  the 
BLM  would  use  and  coordinate  the  NEPA  commenting  process  to  satisfy  the  public 
involvement  process  for  Section  106  of  the  NHPA  as  provided  for  in  36  CFR  800.2[d][3]. 
The  BLM  now  plans  to  use  the  NEPA  commenting  process  to  supplement  public 
involvement  efforts  required  for  Section  106.  Under  Section  106  of  the  NHPA,  the  BLM 
consults  with  Indian  tribes  as  part  of  its  responsibilities  to  identify,  evaluate,  and  resolve 
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adverse  effects  on  historic  properties  affected  by  BLM  undertakings.  To  date,  the  BLM  has 
invited  federally  recognized  Indian  tribes  to  consult  on  the  DRECP  on  a government-to- 
government  basis  through  formal  letters  and  face-to-face  meetings.  Letters  from  the  BLM 
were  sent  in  December  2013  requesting  assistance  in  identifying  sacred  sites  and  places  of 
traditional  religious  and  cultural  significance  that  may  be  within  the  BLM's  Area  of 
Potential  Effect  and  seeking  input  regarding  knowledge  of  or  concerns  with  historic 
properties  that  may  be  affected  by  BLM's  Land  Use  Plan  Amendments. 

Meetings  between  BLM  Field  Managers  and  tribes  typically  covered  a range  of  topics 
including  the  development  of  the  DRECP  [Appendix  V.l,  Table  1).  Significant  Indian 
tribe  outreach  for  the  DRECP  has  also  occurred  at  the  staff  level.  The  contact  at  the  staff 
level  is  not  formal  consultation,  but  it  fosters  a detailed  dialogue  regarding  the  BLM's 
proposal  to  amend  land  use  plans  and  is  critical  to  the  planning  process.  The  technical 
information  sharing  provides  much  of  the  basis  for  conducting  meaningful  consultation 
between  decision  makers.  The  BLM's  effort  to  engage  in  meaningful  Section  106 
consultation  with  Indian  tribes  and  other  consulting  parties  will  proceed  throughout  all 
phases  of  development  and  implementation  of  any  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment 
associated  with  the  DRECP. 

The  BLM  initiated  consultation  with  the  California  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer  on 
Nov.  16,  2012,  regarding  the  BLM's  Section  106  responsibilities  triggered  by  the 
proposal  to  adopt  a Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  as  an  aspect  of  the  multi-agency  DRECP. 
The  consultation  to  date  has  focused  on  the  BLM's  Section  106  responsibilities  with 
regard  to  the  DRECP  and  what  the  BLM  is  doing  to  meet  those  responsibilities. 
Discussions  continue  regarding: 

• Consulting  parties 

• Interested  parties 

• Tribes 

• Identification  and  evaluation  of  historic  properties  [at  an  overview  level) 

• Assessment  of  effects  of  the  decisions  to  identify  Development  Focus  Areas, 
Conservation  and  Management  Actions,  right-of-way  exclusion  zones,  corridors,  etc. 

• The  utility  and  suitability  of  developing  a new  renewable  energy  plan  amendments 
for  the  DRECP  [that  may  or  may  not  retain  the  solar  plan  amendments) 

On  January  14,  2013,  the  SHPO  provided  written  comments  on  the  Description  and 
Comparative  Evaluation  of  Draft  DRECP  Alternatives  distributed  in  December  2012.  The 
BLM's  consultation  with  the  SHPO  is  not  complete  but  will  be  done  by  the  time  the  Record 
of  Decision  is  signed. 
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On  September  13,  2011,  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation  notified  the  USFWS 
to  offer  its  assistance  and  to  state  its  interest  in  participating  in  the  DRECP  process  as 
appropriate.  The  BLM  formally  notified  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation  on 
June  18,  2012,  regarding  its  involvement  in  the  DRECP.  The  Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation  confirmed  to  the  BLM  on  June  29,  2012,  it  was  interested  in  participating.  The 
BLM  notified  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation  on  August  9,  2013,  that  the 
agency  was  proposing  to  enter  into  a Programmatic  Agreement  pursuant  to  36  CFR 
800.14(b)  to  fulfill  its  Section  106  obligations  associated  with  the  proposed  Land  Use  Plan 
Amendment.  The  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation  confirmed  on  October  22, 
2013,  that  it  is  participating  in  the  process.  The  BLM's  consultation  to  date  has  focused  on 
its  Section  106  responsibilities  with  regard  to  the  DRECP  and  what  the  BLM  is  doing  to 
meet  those  responsibilities.  Discussions  continue  regarding: 

• Consulting  parties 

• Interested  parties 

• Tribes 

• Identification  and  evaluation  of  historic  properties  [at  an  overview  level) 

• Assessment  of  effects  of  the  decisions  to  identify  Development  Focus  Areas, 
Conservation  and  Management  Actions,  right-of-way  exclusion  zones,  corridors,  etc. 

• The  utility  and  suitability  of  developing  a new  renewable  energy  plan  amendments 
for  the  DRECP  (that  may  or  may  not  retain  the  solar  plan  amendments) 

The  BLM's  consultation  with  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation  is  not  complete 
but  will  be  done  by  the  time  the  Record  of  Decision  is  signed. 

V.4.3  USFWS  Section  106  Consultation 

The  USFWS's  issuance  of  Endangered  Species  Act  section  10(a)(1)(B)  incidental  take 
permits  for  activities  covered  in  an  HCP  constitutes  an  undertaking  under  Section  106  of 
the  NHPA.  Section  106  requires  the  USFWS  to  take  into  account  the  effects  of  its 
undertakings  on  historic  properties  and  make  a good-faith  effort  to  incorporate  these 
considerations  into  project  planning. 

The  USFWS's  NHPA  section  106  consultation  with  SHPO  and  tribes  will  consider  the 
impacts  to  cultural  resources  that  could  result  from  USFWS's  authorization  of  incidental 
take  of  Covered  Species.  USFWS  defines  the  APEs  for  the  GCP  as  the  site-specific  locations 
where  the  activities  that  would  result  in  incidental  take  would  occur  on  the  ground,  and 
where  any  historic  properties  may  be  affected  by  the  proposed  undertaking  (i.e.,  incidental 
take  authorization).  For  the  GCP,  the  APE  would  be  all  non-Federal  lands  within  the  DFAs 
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that  are  open  to  project  applicants  for  ground  disturbance  associated  with  renewable 
energy  development,  areas  where  permittee  mitigation  lands  would  be  managed  by  the 
DRECP  Coordination  Group,  and  areas  where  permittee  non-acquisition  measures  may  be 
implemented.  USFWS  expects  to  develop  a Programmatic  Agreement  with  the  SHPO  as  part 
of  NHPA  section  106  consultation  for  the  GCP.  The  Programmatic  Agreement  will  establish 
the  conditions  permit  applicants  will  be  required  to  implement  to  assess  the  potential 
effects  on  historic  resources  that  would  result  from  site-specific  projects,  and  to  mitigate 
any  adverse  effects. 

In  addition,  before  issuing  a permit  under  the  Eagle  Act  for  unintentional  take  of  golden 
eagles,  the  USFWS  will  consult  with  Native  American  tribes  if  issuance  of  the  permit  may 
affect  traditional  tribal  activities,  practices,  or  beliefs.  The  USFWS  will  also  consult  with 
appropriate  tribes  on  permit  applications  under  the  GCP  for  which  golden  eagles  are 
considered  a Covered  Species  to  determine  whether  the  tribes  have  concerns  about  historic 
properties  of  religious  and  cultural  significance  in  areas  of  these  federal  undertakings. 

The  USFWS  considers  the  joint  BLM-USFWS  Tribal  Leadership  Meetings  described 
previously  as  part  of  ongoing  government-to-government  communication  and  coordination 
with  tribes  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  The  USFWS  will  conduct  ongoing  meetings, 
in  some  cases  jointly  with  the  BLM,  with  individual  tribes  to  initiate  NHPA  section  106 
consultation  for  the  GCP  and  to  initiate  government-to-government  and  section  106 
consultation  on  Eagle  Act  permits. 

V.4.4  State  Consultation 

The  Governor's  Executive  Order  B-10-11,  executed  on  September  19,  2011,  directs  state 
agencies  to  engage  in  meaningful  consultation  with  California  Indian  tribes  on  matters  that 
may  affect  tribal  communities.  The  California  Resources  Agency  adopted  a Final  Tribal 
Consultation  Policy  on  November  20,  2012.  The  recently  adopted  policy  extols  informed 
decision  making  by  collaboratively  working  with  tribes  to  seek  positive,  achievable,  and 
durable  outcomes.  The  California  Resources  Agency  expects  departments  and  commissions 
under  its  umbrella,  including  the  CEC,  to  develop  tribal  consultation  policies  that  cover  the 
unique  missions  of  the  departments  and  commissions.  The  CEC  is  in  the  process  of 
developing  a tribal  consultation  policy. 

The  Native  American  Heritage  Commission  is  the  primary  California  government  agency 
responsible  for  identifying  and  cataloging  Native  American  cultural  resources,  providing 
protection  to  Native  American  human  burials  and  skeletal  remains  from  vandalism  and 
inadvertent  destruction,  and  preventing  irreparable  damage  to  designated  sacred  sites  and 
interference  with  the  expression  of  Native  American  religion  in  California.  It  also  provides  a 
legal  means  by  which  Native  American  descendants  can  make  known  their  concerns 
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regarding  the  need  for  sensitive  treatment  and  disposition  of  Native  American  burials, 
skeletal  remains,  and  items  associated  with  Native  American  burials. 

The  Native  American  Heritage  Commission  maintains  a database  to  assist  government 
agencies  in  identifying  tribal  governments  that  have  concerns  with  areas  proposed  for 
projects,  planning,  or  other  actions.  Their  tribal  government  contacts  database  has  the 
names  of  and  contact  information  for  individuals  representing  tribal  groups  who  have 
expressed  an  interest  in  being  contacted  about  development  projects  or  plans  in 
specified  areas. 

CEC  staff  contacted  the  Native  American  Heritage  Commission  on  November  21,  2013,  and 
requested  a Native  American  contacts  list  for  the  tribal  governments  with  cultural 
affiliation  to  the  areas  within  the  DRECP  boundaries.  The  Native  American  Heritage 
Commission  responded  on  Nov.  21,  2013,  with  a list  of  Native  Americans  interested  in 
consulting  on  development  projects  or  planning  efforts  in  the  DRECP  boundaries.  This  list 
contained  federally  recognized  tribes  and  unrecognized  tribes.  CEC  staff  provided  the 
Native  American  Heritage  Commission-listed  tribes  to  the  BLM,  which  coordinated  the 
tribal  notification  efforts  inviting  tribes  to  attend  the  Seventh  DRECP  Tribal  Leadership 
Meeting  held  in  Palm  Springs  on  Feb.  4,  2014.  The  USFWS  and  CEC  attended  and  made 
presentations  at  the  meeting. 

Consultation  between  the  CEC  and  tribes  and  other  consulting  parties  will  continue  to  take 
place  throughout  the  process  of  developing  and  implementing  the  DRECP. 

V.5  Agency  Cooperation,  Consultation,  and  Coordination 

Under  NEPA,  a “cooperating  agency"  includes  any  federal  agency,  other  than  a lead  agency, 
that  has  jurisdiction  by  law  or  special  expertise  with  respect  to  any  environmental  impact 
involved  in  a proposed  project  or  project  alternative  (40  CFR  1508.5).  A similar  concept 
under  CEQA  includes  "responsible  agencies,"  meaning  a public  agency,  other  than  the  lead 
agency,  that  has  responsibility  for  carrying  out  or  approving  a project. 

CEQA  Responsible  agencies  for  the  DRECP  include: 

• California  Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife 

• California  State  Lands  Commission 

NEPA  Cooperating  agencies  for  the  DRECP  include 

• National  Park  Service 

• Department  of  Defense 

• California  Independent  System  Operator 
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In  addition  to  these  formal  cooperating  and  responsible  agencies,  the  REAT  Agencies  have 
consulted  with  the  following  local  agencies  throughout  the  Plan  Area:  the  City  of 
Lancaster,  the  Town  of  Apple  Valley;  and  and  Imperial,  Riverside,  San  Bernardino,  Kern, 
Inyo,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Diego  counties.  While  no  city  or  county  is  currently  an  applicant 
for  federal  or  state  take  authorizations,  the  town  of  Apple  Valley  and  San  Bernardino,  Los 
Angeles,  Inyo,  and  Imperial  counties  signed  Memoranda  of  Understanding  regarding 
participation  and  engagement  in  the  development  of  the  DRECP. 

The  DRECP  has  been  developed  so  that  other  nonfederal  applicants  — including  counties, 
cities,  and  individual  renewable  energy  developers  — may  later  join  the  GCP  component 
of  the  DRECP  by  utilizing  information  in  the  DRECP  to  submit  incidental  take  permit 
applications  consistent  with  the  GCP  through  a streamlined  permitting  process. 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  Section  106  of  the  NHPA,  the  REAT  Agencies  have 
coordinated  with  the  SHPO  throughout  the  preparation  of  the  DRECP  EIR/EIS. 

Table  V-2 
DRECP  Meetings* 


Date 

Meeting  Title  and  Topics 

March  12  and  17, 
2009 

Implementing  the  Renewable  Energy  Executive  Order:  Facilitating  Renewable 
Energy  Development  and  Natural  Resource  Conservation  Planning 

June  18,  2009 

Implementation  of  the  DRECP 

• California  Essential  Habitat  Connectivity  Project 

• Coordination  and  Participation 

• Renewable  Energy  in  California:  Implementing  the  Governor's  Renewable 
Energy  Executive  Order 

October  13,  2009 

Draft  Best  Management  Practices  and  Guidance  Manual:  Desert  Renewable 
Energy  Projects 

• Best  Management  Practices  and  Guidance  Manual:  Desert  Renewable  Energy 
Projects 

• Desert  Tortoise  Survey  Protocols 

• Solar  Programmatic  Environmental  Impact  Statement 

• Burrowing  Owl  and  Mohave  Ground  Squirrel  Survey  Protocols 

March  23,  2010 

Stakeholder  Meeting  - Riverside 

® DRECP  First  Stakeholder  Committee  Meeting 
• Independent  Science  Advisory  Process  for  DRECP 
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Table  V-2 
DRECP  Meetings* 

Date 

Meeting  Title  and  Topics 

April  22,  2010 

Independent  Science  Advisors  Meeting 

• Land  Use  and  Renewables  in  the  Desert 

• Considerations  for  the  DRECP 

• Investor-Owned  Utilities  Stakeholder  Discussion 

• Providing  Scientific  Information  and  Analyses  to  help  inform  the  DRECP  and 
promote  protection  of  desert  biodiversity 

• Comments  to  the  DRECP  Science  Advisors 

• Independent  Science  Advisory  Process  for  DRECP 

• Renewable  Energy  in  California:  Implementing  the  Governor's  Renewable 
Energy  Executive  Order 

• Concentrating  Solar  Power 

May  27,  2010 

Stakeholder  Advisory  Meeting  - Sacramento 

• Coachella  Valley  Multiple  Species  HCP/National  Community  Conservation  Plan 

• East  Contra  Costa  County  HCP/National  Community  Conservation  Plan 

• Independent  Science  Advisory  Process  for  DRECP 

June  9,  2010 

Stakeholder  Advisory  Meeting  - Sacramento 

• DRECP  Interim  Project  Process 

July  14,  2010 

Stakeholder  Meeting  - Victorville 

• Acres  & Watts;  Considering  Scale  & Renewable  Energy 

• Implementing  Senate  Bill  X8  34  (2010):  Efficient  Implementation  of  Biological 
Mitigation  Measures  for  American  Recovery  and  Reinvestment  Act  Projects 

August  11,  2010 

Stakeholder  Committee  Meeting  - Ontario 

• August  2010  Update:  Independent  Science  Advisory  Process  for  DRECP 

September  8,  2010 

Stakeholder  Committee  Meeting  - Ontario 

• Moving  Forward  with  DRECP  Conservation 

• Independent  Science  Advisors  Report 

• Addressing  DRECP  Mapping  Needs 

October  13,  2010 

Stakeholder  Committee  Meeting  - Ontario 

• Department  of  Interior  Initiatives 

• Rapid  Ecoregional  Assessment 

• Solar  Programmatic  Environmental  Impact  Statement  Update 

• Landscape  Conservation  Cooperative 

• An  Ecoregional  Assessment  of  the  Mojave  Desert 

November  17,  2010 

Stakeholder  Committee  Meeting  - Ontario 

• Message  From  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 

• Natural  Communities,  Covered  Species,  and  Covered  Activities  Preliminary 
Description 

• Interim  National  Community  Conservation  Plan/HCP  Process 

• Other  Environmental  and  Public  Health/Safety  Issues  Preliminary  Description 
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Table  V-2 
DRECP  Meetings* 

Date 

Meeting  Title  and  Topics 

January  12-13, 
2011 

Stakeholder  Committee  Meeting  - Ontario 

• DRECP  Plan  Area  Boundary  Considerations 

• Framework  Conservation  Strategy  Progress 

• DRECP  Regulatory  Framework 

January  27,  2011 

Public  Workshop 

• Cumulative  Biological  Impacts  Framework 

• Mohave  Ground  Squirrel 

• Mapping  Habitat  Distributions  of  Desert  Rare  Plants 

• Population  Viability  and  Restoration  Potential  for  Rare  Plants  Near  Solar 
Installations 

• Desert  Tortoise  Spatial  Decision  Support  System 

• Desert  Tortoises  Habitat  Suitability  Models  and  Head-Start  Techniques  to 
Minimize  Conflicts 

February  16,  2011 

Stakeholder  Committee  Meeting  - Ontario 

• Draft  Renewable  Portfolio  Standard  Calculator 

• Local  Government  Outreach  Update 

March  9,  2011 

Stakeholder  Committee  Meeting  - WebEx 

• Working  Group  Reports  - Covered  Activities,  Covered  Species,  Resource 
Mapping,  Cultural  Resources 

• Other  Nonbiological  Issues  Preliminary  Description 

• Gap  Analysis  Tutorial 

• Biological  Goals  and  Objectives  Tutorial 

April  13,  2011 

Stakeholder  Committee  Meeting  - WebEx 

• Working  Group  Reports  - Covered  Activities,  Covered  Species,  Resource 
Mapping,  Cultural  Resources 

• DRECP  Framework  Conservation  Strategy  - Outline  and  Schedule 

• DRECP  Effects  Analysis  and  Species  Modeling  Approach  Tutorials 

May  17-18,  2011 

Stakeholder  Committee  Meeting  - Ontario 

• Amount  of  Renewable  Energy  Needed  in  the  DRECP  Planning  Area 

• Future  Field  Visit(s)  to  Potential  Development  Areas 

• Long-term  Monitoring  Project  by  BLM  and  the  Department  of  Energy 

• Case  Studies  Of  Possible  Permitting  Scenarios  With  and  Without  the  DRECP 
National  Community  Conservation  Plan/HCP 

June  16-17,  2011 

Field  Visit  Tour  Potential  Renewable  Energy  Development  Areas 

July  13,  2011 

Stakeholder  Committee  Meeting  - WebEx 

• DRECP  Renewable  Energy  Calculator  and  the  Amount  of  Renewable  Energy 
That  May  Be  Needed  in  the  DRECP  Planning  Area 

• Progress  Report  on  Preliminary  Conservation  Strategy 

• Covered  Species  Tutorial 

July  20,  2011 

Field  Visit  Tour  Potential  Renewable  Energy  Development  Areas 
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Table  V-2 
DRECP  Meetings* 

Date 

Meeting  Title  and  Topics 

August  17,  2011 

Public  Meeting  - Ontario 

• DRECP  Renewable  Energy  Calculator  Update 

• Modeling  of  Effects  and  Mitigation  Analyses  for  Solar  Development  and  the 
Mojave  Desert  Tortoise 

• Update  on  Mohave  Ground  Squirrel  Field  Studies 

• Electric  Transmission  Line  Permitting 

October  12,  2011 

Stakeholder  Committee  Meeting  - Ontario 

• Renewable  Energy  Transmission  Interconnection  Potential 

• DRECP  Renewable  Energy  Calculator  And  Development  Planning 

• Draft  Preliminary  Conservation  Strategy  Maps  and  Methods/Approaches 

• Progress  Report  On  Local  Government  Outreach 

• DRECP  Tribal  Summit  Report 

• DRECP  National  Community  Conservation  Plan/HCP  Alternatives 

October  21,  2011 

Field  Visit  Tour  Potential  Renewable  Energy  Development  Areas 

November  9,  2011 

Stakeholder  Committee  Meeting  -WebEx 

• Solar  Programmatic  Environmental  Impact  Statement  Update 

• DRECP  Development  Planning  Update 

• Geothermal  Energy  Potential  and  Permitting 

• Overview  and  Summary  of  the  DRECP  Preliminary  Conservation  Strategy 
Report  And  Associated  Maps 

November  21,  2011 

Joint  Working  Group  Meeting  - WebEx 

• DRECP  Transmission  Planning  and  Permitting 

November  28,  2011 

Joint  Working  Group  Meeting  - WebEx 

• Wind  and  Solar  Industry  Presentations 

December  5,  2011 

Joint  Working  Group  Meeting 

• 2040  and  2050  Acreage  Needs  for  Renewable  Generation 

• Renewable  Portfolio  Standard  and  Acreage  Calculator 

December  14-15, 
2011 

Stakeholder  Committee  Meeting  - Ontario 

• DRECP  Goals  and  Objectives 

• Transmission  Planning  Panel 

• Breakout  Sessions;  Industry  and  Utilities,  Land  Use,  Natural  Resources,  and 
Outdoor  Recreation 

January  18,  2012 

Stakeholder  Committee  Meeting  - Sacramento 

• Transmission  Planning  Update 

• Overarching  DRECP  Planning  Goals 

• Biological  Goals  and  Objectives 

February  9-10, 
2012 

Transmission  Technical  Group  Meeting 

• Imperial  Irrigation  District  Transmission  Plan  Input 

• Los  Angeles  Department  of  Water  and  Power  Transmission  Plan  Input 

• Potential  PG&E  Northern  California  Transmission  Additions 

• Southern  California  Edison  Transmission  Line  Components 
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Table  V-2 
DRECP  Meetings* 

Date 

Meeting  Title  and  Topics 

February  15,  2012 

Phasing  Proposal  Meeting 

• DRECP  Phasing  Non-Governmental  Organizations 

• Presentation  on  CEC  Staff  Forecast  Model  for  DRECP 

• Analysis  of  the  CEC-DRECP  Spreadsheet  Model  and  Scenarios 

February  17,  2012 

Transmission  Technical  Group  Meeting 

• Los  Angeles  Department  of  Water  and  Power  Transmission  Plan 

• Southern  California  Edison  Potential  Transmission  Corridors  and  Draft 
Transmission  Plan 

February  24,  2012 

Stakeholder  Working  Session 

• Marxan  and  Post-Marxan  Analysis 

March  14,  2012 

Stakeholder  Committee  Meeting  - Sacramento 

• CalWEA  Refined  Wind  Energy  Proposal 

• Renewable  Energy  Assumptions  (Acres  and  Megawatts)  for  DRECP 

• Transmission  Planning  Update  and  Discussion 

March  28,  2012 

Biological  Goals  and  Objectives  Workshop  - Sacramento 

• Conceptual  Model  Approach,  Draft  Plan-Wide  Biological  Goals  and  Objectives, 
and  Integration  With  Reserve  Design 

• Biological  Goals  and  Objectives  Development,  Report,  and  Next  Steps 

April  25-26,  2012 

Stakeholder  Committee  Meeting  - Ontario 

• Department  of  Defense  Operations  in  California  Deserts 

• Electric  Transmission  Planning  Overview  and  Update 

• Renewable  Energy  Policy  Context  and  DRECP  Energy  Goals 

• Preliminary  Plan-Wide  Biological  Reserve  Design  and  Renewable  Energy 
Development  Scenarios 

• Breakout  Sessions:  DRECP  Scenarios  as  Seen  Through  (1)  Conceptual  Electric 
Transmission  Planning;  (2)  Preliminary  Biological  Goals  and  Objectives  and 
Reserve  Design;  (3)  Land  Uses;  (4)  Renewable  Energy  Development  Scenarios 

May  16,  2012 

Technical  Workshop  - Sacramento 

• DRECP  Climate  Change,  Monitoring,  and  Adaptive  Management 

June  21,  2012 

Stakeholder  Committee  Meeting  - WebEx 

• Western  Mojave  Least  Environmental  Conflict  Assessment 

June  26,  2012 

Independent  Science  Panel  Public  Meeting  - Riverside 

• Reserve  Design 

• Climate  Change  Adaptation 

• Species  Distribution  Modeling 

• Monitoring  and  Adaptive  Management 

• Conservation  Planning  Process 

Jul  13,  2012 

Energy  Roundtable  Discussion  - Sacramento 

• Economic  Value  of  Variable  Generation 

• Energy  and  Infrastructure  Implications  of  the  DRECP 

• Geothermal  Development 

• Renewable  Electricity  Futures 
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Table  V-2 
DRECP  Meetings* 

Date 

Meeting  Title  and  Topics 

July  25-26,  2012 

Stakeholder  Committee  Meeting  - Ontario 

• Overview  and  Discussion  of  DRECP  Alternatives 

• Department  of  Defense  Analysis  of  DRECP  Alternatives 

• Discussion  With  David  J.  Hayes,  Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

September  5,  2012 

Technical  Group  Meeting 

• Renewable  Energy  Gigawatt-Hour  Calculation 

• California  Department  of  Defense  Facilities'  Renewable  Generation 

• Development  Focus  Areas  and  Alternatives 

• Transmission  Plan  Development 

September  24,  2012 

Public  Workshop  - Sacramento 

• Governance  Principles  for  a Habitat  Conservation  Plan/Natural  Community 
Conservation  Plan 

January  9,  2013 

Public  Meeting  - Sacramento 

• Description  and  Comparative  Evaluation  of  Draft  DRECP  Alternatives 

• Overview  of  the  Transmission  Technical  Group's  Transmission  Report 

• Incorporating  Ongoing  Science  and  Biological  Information  into  the  DRECP 

• Golden  Eagle  Framework 

October  18,  2013 

Staff  Meeting  - WebEx 

• Overview  of  DRECP  Gateway  Powered  by  Data  Basin 

• Conservation  Elements  - Species 

• Terrestrial  Landscape  Intactness 

• Integrating  Biological  Goals  and  Objectives  and  Conservation  and  Management 
Actions 

• Climate  Change  - Futures,  Refugia,  and  Velocity 

November  21,  2013 

Staff  Meeting  - WebEx 

• Overview  of  DRECP  Gateway  Powered  by  Data  Basin 

• Draft  Covered  Species  Models 

• Datasets  for  Linkages,  Connectivity,  and  Land  Cover 

• Terrestrial  Intactness  and  its  Logic  Model 

January  23,  2014 

WebEx 

• Terrestrial  Landscape  Intactness  and  Logic  Modeling  Software 

Presentations  and  meeting  materials  are  available  at:  http://www.drecp.org/meetings/. 
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ACRONYM  LIST 


CDFW  California  Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife 

CEC  California  Energy  Commission 

CEQ  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 

CEQA  California  Environmental  Quality  Act 

CFR  Code  of  Federal  Regulations 

CPCN  Certificate  of  Public  Convenience  and  Necessity 

CPUC  California  Public  Utilities  Commission 

CSLC  California  State  Lands  Commission 

DRECP  Desert  Renewable  Energy  Conservation  Plan 

EIR  Environmental  Impact  Report 

EIS  Environmental  Impact  Statement 

MMCRP  Mitigation  Monitoring,  Compliance,  and  Reporting  Program 

MMRP  Mitigation  Monitoring  and  Reporting  Program 

NEPA  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 

NPS  National  Park  Service 

PTC  Permit  to  Construct 

ROD  record  of  decision 

USDA  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

USFS  National  Forest  Service 

USFWS  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
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VI.  MITIGATION  MONITORING  AND  REPORTING  PLAN 

The  information,  issues,  and  mitigation  strategies  developed  during  the  EIR/EIS  process 
will  be  used,  considered,  evaluated,  and  disclosed  in  any  subsequent  environmental  docu- 
ments that  are  prepared  to  implement  the  DRECP  and  in  the  review  and  approve  of  individ- 
ual projects  within  the  Plan  Area.  Mitigation  measures  and  strategies  developed  in  the 
EIR/EIS  would  be  considered  and  specific  mitigation  measures  proposed  for  significant 
adverse  impacts  identified  in  the  environmental  documents  tiering  from  the  EIR/EIS. 

Implementation  of  the  DRECP  would  result  in  portions  of  the  Plan  Area  being  designated 
for  various  levels  of  management  and  conservation,  with  incentives  to  encourage  renew- 
able energy  projects  to  locate  in  areas  designated  for  focused  development.  Mitigation  mea- 
sures, as  such,  are  not  required  to  establish  land  classifications  and  specify  their  geographic 
extent  as  these  do  not  themselves  introduce  changes  in  the  environment.  However,  renew- 
able energy  and  transmission  projects  would  introduce  changes  in  the  environment. 

Environmental  reviews  of  individual  future  renewable  energy  and  transmission  projects  in 
the  Plan  Area  would  tier  from  the  DRECP  PEIR/EIS,  as  appropriate.  A project  would  be 
evaluated  with  regard  to  environmental  impacts  based  on  the  project's  specific  character- 
istics, the  resources  it  would  affect,  the  nature  of  those  effects,  and  its  location  within  the 
Plan  Area.  Project  approval  would  require  inclusion  and  adoption  of  a mitigation  monitor- 
ing program  to  ensure  that  mitigation  measures  identified  in  the  PEIR/EIS  and  any  subse- 
quent environmental  documents  are  implemented. 

Projects,  activities,  and  decisions  implemented  under  the  DRECP  would  be  overseen  by  the 
agencies  having  jurisdiction  over  affected  lands  and  resources.  Lead,  Responsible,  and 
Cooperating  Agencies  having  approval  or  oversight  responsibilities  for  some  aspect  of  a 
project  would  consider  each  applicable  measure  identified  in  the  PEIR/EIS  at  a project 
level,  making  any  necessary  adjustments  in  the  measures  to  account  for  the  specific  nature 
and  location  of  the  project  and  its  impacts.  The  agencies  would  ensure  that  issues  identified 
in  this  PEIR/EIS  are  adequately  considered  and  addressed  as  part  of  DRECP  implementa- 
tion. This  responsibility  would  apply  to  all  projects  within  the  scope  of  this  PEIR/EIS  that 
are  subject  to  further  CEQA  or  NEPA  review. 

VI. 1 Authority  for  Mitigation  Monitoring,  Compliance, 

and  Reporting 

VI. 1.1  California  Public  Agencies 

Section  21081.6  of  the  Public  Resources  Code  requires  a California  public  agency  to  adopt  a 
program  for  mitigation  monitoring  or  reporting.  Such  programs  are  known  variously  as 
Mitigation  Monitoring  and  Reporting  Programs  (MMRPs),  Mitigation  Monitoring,  Compli- 
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ance,  and  Reporting  Programs  [MMCRPs],  or  Compliance  Monitoring  and  Closure  Plans 
[Compliance  Plan).  The  program  is  adopted  by  the  agency  when  it  approves  a project  that 
is  subject  to  preparation  of  an  EIR  and  where  the  EIR  for  the  project  identifies  significant 
adverse  environmental  effects.  Section  15097  of  the  CEQA  Guidelines  further  clarifies  agency 
requirements  for  mitigation  monitoring  or  reporting. 

Section  21081.6(b)  requires  that  mitigation  measures  be  "fully  enforceable  through  permit 
conditions,  agreements,  or  other  measures."  Incorporating  the  mitigation  measures  into 
the  conditions  of  approval  for  a project  would  meet  this  requirement. 

VI. 1.2  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  Other  Federal  Agencies 

BLM  is  the  federal  Lead  Agency  for  the  preparation  of  this  PEIR/EIS  in  compliance  with 
NEPA,  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality's  (CEQ)  regulations  for  implementing  NEPA 
[40  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  [CFR]  1500-1508),  and  the  BLM's  NEPA  guidance  hand- 
book [H-1790-1).  As  the  Lead  Agency,  BLM  also  is  responsible  for  ensuring  that  conditions 
of  approval,  including  mitigation  measures,  are  implemented  for  projects  on  lands  it  admin- 
isters. Under  NEPA,  other  agencies  with  jurisdiction  over  some  aspect  of  a project,  including 
affected  resources,  are  considered  cooperating  agencies.  These  can  be  federal  agencies, 
such  as  the  U.S  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  [USFWS),  or  state  agencies.  Under  the  DRECP, 
because  it  is  the  manager  for  much  of  the  federal  land  directly  affected  by  the  DRECP,  the 
BLM  would  be  the  lead  agency  for  project  review  and  approval.  The  BLM's  authority  extends 
only  to  federal  lands  under  its  jurisdiction.  Other  federal  agencies,  such  as  the  National 
Park  Service  [NPS)  and  USDA  National  Forest  Service  [USES)  have  authority  over  lands 
under  their  separate  jurisdiction. 

VI.2  Administration  of  the  MMCRP 

Under  CEQA,  as  part  of  approval  of  a proposed  project  or  an  alternative  to  a proposed  proj- 
ect subject  to  an  EIR  or  Mitigated  Negative  Declaration,  the  lead  agency  must  adopt  an 
MMCRP,  which  is  to  be  implemented  during  project  execution.  Agencies  have  considerable 
leeway  in  how  they  go  about  this.  Some  agencies  deploy  field  staff  to  monitor  and  report 
regularly  on  activities  observed  and  the  implementation  of  mitigation  measures;  others 
rely  on  various  levels  of  self-reporting  and  certification  by  the  project  proponent  with  some 
level  of  agency  oversight  or  inspection. 

The  DRECP  PEIR/EIS  does  not  identify  significant  adverse  environmental  effects  that  would 
result  from  establishing  the  various  land  use  classifications,  per  se.  Mitigation  for  adoption 
of  the  DRECP  consist  of  imposing  mitigation  measures  identified  in  the  PEIR/EIS  and  any 
future  identified  mitigation  measures  on  all  projects  implemented  under  the  DRECP. 
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Significant  adverse  environmental  effects  have  been  identified  that  would  result  from  con- 
structing and  operating  renewable  energy  projects  within  the  Plan  Area.  An  MMRCP  would 
be  required  for  every  project  introducing  environmental  impacts,  if  these  are  found  to  be 
significant  and  require  mitigation. 

The  purpose  of  an  MMCRP  is  to  ensure  that  measures  adopted  to  mitigate  or  avoid  signifi- 
cant project  impacts  are  implemented.  The  MMCRP  includes  mitigation  measures  adopted 
by  the  lead  agency  as  well  as  any  measures  proposed  by  the  project  proponent  and  incor- 
porated as  part  of  the  project  description.  Besides  ensuring  implementation  of  mitigation 
measures,  a monitoring  or  reporting  program  may  provide  feedback  to  staff  and  decision 
makers  regarding  the  effectiveness  of  mitigating  actions.  This  information  can  be  used  by 
staff  and  decision  makers  to  shape  future  mitigation  measures. 

The  nature  and  size  of  a project  and  its  location  determine  what  California  agency  has  Lead 
Agency  jurisdiction  under  CEQA.  In  the  case  of  the  DRECP,  the  Lead  Agency  could  be  the 
California  Energy  Commission  (CEC],  the  California  Public  Utilities  Commission  [CPUC),  the 
California  State  Lands  Commission  (CSLC),  or  a local  county  or  municipal  government.  The 
CEQA  Lead  Agency  would  have  principal  responsibility  for  carrying  out  or  approving  a project 
and  for  implementing  the  MMCRP.  There  also  could  be  co-lead  agencies.  Agencies  with 
jurisdiction  over  a particular  aspect  of  the  project  or  resource  affected  by  the  project  would 
be  responsible  agencies.  Responsible  agencies  include  agencies,  such  as  the  California 
Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  [CDFW],  with  jurisdiction  over  lands  or  resources  affected 
by  the  project.  However,  implementation  of  the  MMRCP  itself  rests  with  the  lead  agency. 

At  the  federal  level,  neither  NEPA  nor  BLM's  NEPA  guidance  require  monitoring  of  a partic- 
ular type.  BLM's  NEPA  Handbook  H-1790-1,  Chapter  10,  specifies  the  record  of  decision  (ROD) 
documenting  the  agency's  decision  following  NEPA  review  is  to  include  a monitoring  and 
enforcement  program  where  applicable  for  any  mitigation  specified  in  the  EIS  (20  CFR  1505.2]. 
The  ROD  must  identify  the  mitigation  measures  and  monitoring  and  enforcement  programs 
that  have  been  selected  and  indicate  that  they  are  adopted  as  part  of  the  agency's  decision. 

In  situations  where  a state  agency  is  implementing  an  MMCRP  under  CEQA,  BLM  may  estab- 
lish a cooperative  agreement  with  that  agency  for  conducting  monitoring  in  ways  that  ensure 
BLM  requirements  are  being  monitored  as  well,  or  conduct  periodic  inspections  of  its  own, 
or  do  both.  Project  proponents  also  may  be  required  to  submit  specific  status  and  issue 
reports  to  BLM;  these  requirements  are  established  during  the  approval  process. 

Vl.3  Mitigation  Compliance  Responsibility 

The  project  proponent  is  responsible  for  successfully  implementing  all  of  the  adopted  miti- 
gation measures  in  the  MMCRP.  The  MMCRP  guides  implementation  of  mitigation  measures 
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and  specifies  the  type  of  compliance,  monitoring,  and  reporting  required  with  regard  to 
those  measures. 

Lead  Agencies  are  responsible  to  ensure  that  the  MMRCP  is  adequate  and  that  appropriate 
monitoring  and  reporting  occurs  during  construction  and  subsequent  operation  of  projects. 

VI.4  Organization  of  the  MMRCP 

A typical  program  for  monitoring  the  implementation  of  mitigation  measures  would  con- 
tain the  following  components: 

1.  A list  of  the  mitigation  measures  and  related  conditions  of  approval  that  have  been 
adopted  for  the  project  by  the  agency. 

2.  A schedule  or  plan  for  regularly  checking  on  the  project's  compliance  with  the  miti- 
gation measures  and  related  conditions  of  approval,  including  progress  toward 
meeting  specified  standards,  if  any.  The  program  should  set  out  the  stages  of  the 
project  at  which  each  mitigation  measure  must  be  implemented. 

3.  A means  of  recording  compliance  at  the  time  of  each  check. 

4.  A statement  assigning  responsibility  for  monitoring  implementation  of  the  mitiga- 
tion measures  and  related  conditions  of  approval  to  specific  persons  or  agencies. 

5.  If  monitoring  duties  are  contracted  to  private  individuals  or  firms,  provisions  for 
ensuring  that  monitoring  reflects  the  independent  judgment  of  the  public  agency. 
Regardless  of  whether  monitoring  is  performed  by  the  agency  or  a contractor,  the 
agency  retains  the  ultimate  legal  responsibility  for  satisfying  the  requirements  of 
section  21081.6. 

6.  Provisions  for  funding  monitoring  activities. 

7.  Provisions  for  responding  to  a failure  to  comply  with  any  required  mitigation  mea- 
sure [including  conditions  of  approval).  This  might  include  “stop  work"  authority, 
permit  revocation  proceedings,  or  civil  enforcement  procedures. 

VI. 5 Enforcement 

CEQA  and  NEPA  do  not  provide  Lead  Agencies  authority  to  take  action,  including  ordering  an 
immediate  temporary  suspension  of  activities,  if  the  requirements  of  an  MMRCP  are  not  met. 

However,  agencies  have  this  authority  under  other  laws.  For  example,  BLM  has  legal 
authority  to  enforce  the  terms  and  conditions  of  its  ROW  Grant  as  specified  in  43  CFR 
2807.16  to  2807.19. 
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The  Energy  Commission's  legal  authority  to  enforce  the  terms  and  conditions  of  its  decision 
is  found  in  PRC  Sections  25534  and  25900. 

The  CPUC  has  broad  regulatory  authority  under  Article  Xll  of  the  California  Constitution  and 
Section  702  of  the  Public  Utilities  Code  (PU  Code]  mandates  that  every  public  utility  obey 
and  comply  with  every  order,  decision,  direction  or  rule  made  by  the  commission.  Public 
utilities  are  subject  to  enforcement  action  and  fins  pursuant  to  PU  Code  Sections  2102-1015, 
2017,  2108,  and  2114.  In  2013,  the  CPUC  established  a CEQA  Citation  Program  authorizing 
Staff  to  fine  public  utilities  for  noncompliance  with  Permits  to  Construct  [PTCs]  and  Certif- 
icates of  Public  Convenience  and  Necessity  [CPCNs].  MMRCPs  are  adopted  as  part  of  PTCs 
and  CPCNs  and  enforced  as  such. 

Local  county  and  municipal  jurisdictions  have  enforcement  authority  under  the  various 
local  ordinances  that  apply  to  the  project  and  permits  required. 
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